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PREFACE 


To  a well-regulated  mind  there  is  no  process  more  healthy 
than  a periodical  retrospect  of  the  past.  Nothing  tends  more 
strongly  to  promote  charitable  feelings  towards  others  than  a 
recollection  of  our  own  shortcomings ; nothing  induces  us  more 
to  encourage  others  than  a remembrance  of  the  assistance  we 
have  ourselves  received ; and  while  calling  to  mind  our  own 
hopes  and  intentions,  we  are  enabled  to  listen  to,  and  admire, 
and  encourage  the  aspirations  of  ardent  youth.  It  has  long 
been  my  practice  to  take  such  a survey.  At  first  all  was  hope ; 
I dwelt  more  upon  the  future  than  upon  the  past — the  past  only 
afibrding  me  food  for  those  hopes  in  which  I freely  indulged ; but 
for  more  than  half  a century  I have  been  able  to  look  upon  the 
past  with  feelings  of  complacency  and  gratitude,  and  to  leave  the 
future  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  This  process  of  retrospection 
is  not  altogether  devoid  of  pain;  it  brings  before  the  mind  a 
long  array  of  departed  friends  with  whom  I used  to  hold  sweet 
converse ; of  many  who  used  to  pour  out  their  well-stored  minds 
into  my  repository,  and  whose  places  at  first  sight  appear  void. 
During  the  past  six  months  it  has  been  my  lot  to  record  the  loss 
of  many  whose  names  will  be  long  remembered.  I may  mention 
one  to  whom  English  literature  is  under  some  obligation,  both  as 
a patron  and  as  a worker.  Lord  Braybrooke, — and,  as  a patron 
only,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  greatest  losses  have  occurred 
amongst  the  clergy  and  litejary  men  generally ; of  these  may  be 
mentioned,  the  Venerable  and  Apostolic  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Dr. 
Bliss  and  Dr.  Townsend,  the  Revs.  John  Miller,  Richard  War- 
ner, and  Richard  Parkinson,  Mr.  Rintoul,  Mr.  Tooke,  and  Pro- 
fessor Creuzer.  In  the  army,  the  greatest  loss  has  been  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  a name  that  will  always  be  quoted 
amongst  our  good  and  great  generals;  and  in  the  navy  we 
have  lost'  a son  of  England's  greatest  modern  statesman.  Cap- 
tain Peel,  who  united  in  his  own  person  the  daring  of  Nelson 
with  the  judgment  of  his  fathers  noble  friend,  Wellington.  To 
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look  only  at  the  losses  is  painful : I mourned  the  death  of 
Chatham,  Nelson,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Moore ; but  Providence  raised 
up  others  in  their  places,  and  England  at  this  moment  is 
greater  than  ever.  The  events  occurring  in  India  are  sad, 
but  the  worst  is  past,  and  British  supremacy,  like  the  fabled 
phoenix,  will  arise,  new-fledged  and  youthful,  from  the  general 
conflagration.  I also  have  some  pleasing  reminiscences,  for  during 
the  past  six  months  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  introduce  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  Arms,  Armour,  and  Military  Usages  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  to  the  notice  of  my  readers,  which  I hope  they 
have  found  entertaining  and  instructive ; I have  pointed  out  how 
Gothic  houses  may  be  made  suitable  for  modern  requirements,  and 
have  brought  before  their  notice  the  two  books  which  shed  a lustre 
u]3on  the  classical  literature  of  the  year, — Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer 
and  Mr.  Bawlinson^s  Herodotus.  Chester  with  its  early  annals  is 
no  longer  misty,  but  may  be  read  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  go  through  my  pages  ; Montaigne,  John  Lilly,  Dugald 
Stuart,  and  Edmund  Burke  have  once  more  come  upon  the  stage. 
Nor  should  I omit  mentioning  the  curious  documents  connected 
with  the  Knights  Templars,  the  History  of  Ancient  Pottery,  the 
Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  the  Lives  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  the  Peerage  in  the  present  century.  These,  and  a 
number  of  other  important  papers,  enable  me  to  look  with  some 
pleasure  upon  the  past.  Of  the  future  I will  say  little  : my  hopes 
have  so  frequently  been  bKghted,  that  I have  learned  to  refrain 
from  expressing  them ; but  I have  no  reason  to  think  that  when  I 
again  indulge  in  a retrospect,  it  will  be  less  satisfactory  than  the 
present. 
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By  SYLVANUS  UEBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


POPE’S  SIR  BALAAM— WHO 
AVAS  HE  ? 

Me.  Ueban, — This,  I believe,  is  un- 
kno^vll,  and  the  remark  has  been  made  that 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  ever  discover- 
ing his  identity.  Supposing  him  to  be  the 
portrait  of  a real  character,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  subject  of  Pope’s  invective 
was  dead  and  gone  when  the  Moral  Essays 
were  published ; that  in  life  he  had  been 
noted  for  his  wealth  and  his  sharp  priic- 
ticej  and  that,  among  other  things,  he 
had  mai’rh  d his  daughter  to  a man  of 
rank  or  title.  Is  anything  certain  known 
of  Mr.  Balam,  who  is  mentioned  in  Pope’s 
early  letters  to  Henry  Cromwell,  printed 
in  Curll’s  Miscellanea,  1727?  Unless  it 
can  be  she\vn  to  the  contrary,  I would  sug- 
gest that  he  is  the  person  meant ; the  sur- 
name, to  suit  at  once  the  poet’s  purpose  as 
to  identification,  and  to  modify  the  viru- 
lence of  the  libel,  being  changed  into  a 
Christian  name  with  a title  prefixed.  In  a 
letter  dated  April  10,  1710,  (vol.  i.  p.  30,) 
Pope  says  to  Cromwell,  Pray,  when  you 
see  Mr.  Balam,  do  the  same,  [i.  e.  give  my 
service  to  him,]  who  (you  told  me)  was  so 
obliging  as  to  intend  me  his  company  be- 
fore I left  London.”  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  Cromwell  had  intended  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Balam  to  his  young  friend, — 
Pope  was  then  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
— but  that  in  consequence  of  his  leaving 
town  for  Binfield  the  introduction  had  been 
postponed.  Before  the  next  letter  in  which 
Balam  is  mentioned.  Pope  makes  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  receives  singular  favours 
at  his  hands.  July  24,  1711,  he  says  to 
Cromwell  (vol.  i.  p.  60),  “Be  pleased  to 
assure  Mr.  Ballam  (sic)  of  my  faithful  ser- 
vice : I can  never  enough  esteem  a zeal  so 
ardent  in  my  concerns,  from  one  I never 
could  any  way  oblige,  or  induce  to  it.  ’Tis 
an  effect  of  the  purest,  most  disinterested 
strain  of  natural  good-humour  in  the 
world.”  The  favours  here  alluded  to,  it 
seems  to  me,  were  pecuniary  ones ; and  his 
disinterestedness  towards  the  youthful  bor- 
rower may  probably  at  some  later  period 
have  revealed  itself  in  the  form  of  a “ shower 
of  cent,  per  cent.”  Mr.  Balam,  too,  appears 
to  have  had  a daughter  who  shone  in  the 
circles  of  fashionable  life.  In  the  same 
volume  (p.  83)  there  are  some  lines  by 
Henry  Cromwell,  intituled  “Venus  at 
Bath,”  which  conclude  thus, — spelling  the 


name  more  correctly  than  Pope  originally 
did:— 

“ She  talks  a Worsley ; raffles  a Fingall ; 

She’s  Balaam  in  the  bath ; and  Greville  at 
the  hall.” 

This,  not  improbably,  may  have  been  the 
daughter  who  ultimately  “ flaunted,  a vis- 
count’s tawdry  wife.”  I would  suggest, 
then,  subject  to  correction,  that  Pope’s 
friend,  Mr.  Balaam,  was  a wealthy  mer- 
chant, that  his  father  perished  by  ship- 
wreck, that  in  his  latter  years  he  was  noted 
for  his  usuriousness,  that  he  possessed  pro- 
perty in  Cornwall,  that  his  daughter  mar- 
ried a man  of  title,  and  that,  having  given 
offence  to  the  poet  in  his  lifetime,  his  me- 
mory was  covertly  satirized,  but  with  a 
strong  hint  as  to  his  identity,  by  the  inge- 
nious change  of  his  surname  into  a Chris- 
tian one.  The  story  of  Mr.  Balaam  diddling 
the  “ honest  factor”  was  probably  one  well 
known  at  the  time.  I cannot  for  a mo- 
ment believe  that  it  has  any  reference  to 
Governor  Pitt  and  the  Orleans  diamond. 
The  “taking  a bribe  from  France,”  the 
impeachment  by  Coningsby  (the  accuser 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford),  and  the  ultimate 
hanging  of  Sir  Balaam,  are  not  improba- 
bly mere  poetic  fictions. 

It  may  possibly  be  capable  of  proof,  that 
the  incidents  of  Pope’s  Sir  Balaam  could 
not  by  any  chance  be  applicable  to  his 
quondam  friend  Mr.  Balam;  but  it  is  very 
clear  to  me,  that  if  the  poet  had  remained 
on  friendly  terms  with  him  or  his  family, 
he  would,  never  have  used  his  surname  in 
so  unceremonious  a manner.  Youi’s,  &c., 
Hei^et  T.  Riley. 

BURIAL-PLACE  OF  DR.  ISAAC 
GOSSETT. 

Me.  Ueban, — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents give  me  any  information  respect- 
ing the  place  of  burial  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Gossett,  D.D.,  of  bibliographical  celebrity, 
who  died  in  December,  1812,  in  New  man- 
street;  or  oblige  me  with  a copy  of  any 
monumental  inscription  there  may  be  to 
his  memory  ? Yours,  &c., 

A COUNTET  ReADEE  WHO  EEMEMBEES 
De.  Gossett. 

H Mall,  Dec.  17,  1857. 


Erratum. — Page  34,  line  16,  for  Tiesia 
read  Silesia. 
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THE  AEMS,  ARMOUR  AND  MILITARY  USAGES 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

There  is  no  period  in  the  progress  of  military  science 
and  knightly  equipment  so  interesting  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  whether  the  enquirer  be  the  historian,  the  painter, 
or  the  archaeologist.  The  great  wars  of  England  with 
France  and  Scotland,  the  campaigns  of  the  rival  claimants 
to  the  coronet  of  Britanny,  the  conflicts  between  Don 
Pedro  of  Castille  and  Henri  de  Transtamare,  the  contests 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  struggle  between  the  Flemish 
communities  and  their  Count,  the  contentions  of  the  Italian 
potentates,  the  expedition  against  the  corsairs  of  Africa; 
in  short,  the  constant  warfare  carried  on  through  the  whole 
Western  world,  give  to  this  age  a prominence  and  an  in- 
terest for  which  we  in  vain  seek  a parallel  throughout  the 
long  and  varied  course  of  our  mediseval  annals. 

'To  the  artist,  who  would  renew  the  scenes  of  this  stir- 
ring time,  the  military  costume  of  the  fourteenth  century 
offers  the  most  brilliant  and  striking  combinations.  The 
admixture  of  chain-mail,  glittering  plate,  embossed  leather, 
and  richly  tinctured  heraldic  decoration  in  the  knightly 
garb,  affords  him  an  ample  field  for  the  display  of  colour 
and  variety  of  form  By  the  archaeologist  this  century  is 
regarded  with  peculiar  favour ; for  in  it  he  sees  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  mediaeval  art,  before  Roman  influences 
began  to  act  upon  its  forms  and  traditions ; an  age  remote 


“We  have  a brilliant  example  of  this 
in  the  statue  of  Gunther  von  Schwarz- 
hurg,  king  of  the  Romans,  as  given  in  the 
fine  work  of  Hefner,  TraeMen  des  christ- 
lichen  Mittelalters,  from  his  tomb  in  the 


cathedral  of  Frankfort-on-the-Mein.  The 
heraldic  decorations  are  gold  lions  on  a 
field  of  azure,  with  a crest  of  peacock- 
feathers. 


1858.]  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  5 

enough  to  invest  its  monuments  with  the  charm  of  antiquity, 
yet  near  enough  to  onr  own  times  to  afford  us,  through  its 
numerous  remains,  the  means  of  forming  a correct  opinion 
of  the  manners  of  its  people,  their  costume,  sports,  and 
battles ; their  sea-life,  pompous  ceremonials,  and  every- 
day fireside  employments. 

The  military  character  of  the  fourteenth  century  was 
essentially  that  of  a period  of  transition.  The  old  Knight- 
hood, most  vulnerable  in  the  very  point  which  contributed 
its  chief  distinction — the  possession  of  the  proud  war-horse 
— was  forced  to  yield  the  place  of  honour  to  the  infantry, 
which  thenceforward  became  the  strength  of  the  battle.’’ 
The  feudal  levy,  effective  enough  for  a few  days’  foray  be- 
tween neighbouring  barons,  but  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  of  a long  campaign  or  a national  warfare,  rapidly 
gave  way  to  a methodical  enlistment  for  regular  pay,  re- 
sulting at  length  (in  the  fifteenth  century)  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a Standing  Army.  In  siege  operations  appeared 
the  mighty  Bombard,  destined  eventually  to  effect  a com- 
plete revolution  in  the  relative  positions  of  assailant  and 
defendant;  contributing  that  ^^superiority  to  the  attack” 
which  it  has  maintained  to  the  present  day.  Fortification 
necessarily  followed  the  changes  in  the  mode  of  assault : 
high  walls  with  breteches  and  machicoulis  were  found  to  be 
an  insufficient  defence  against  the  new  agent  of  offence, 
and  the  superiority  of  earthworks  to  stone  masonry  in  re- 
sisting cannon-balls  was  early  recognised^;  though,  from 
the  great  cost  of  fortifying  a whole  city,  the  new  principles 
were  but  slowly  carried  out,  and  it  was  sought  rather  to 
utilise  the  old  walls,  by  adding  to  them  such  new  defences 
as  the  genius  of  the  engineer  or  the  funds  of  the  com- 
munity might  permit.  Lastly,  the  knights  themselves,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  old  panoply  of  chain-mail,  searched  in 
every  direction  for  some  substitute ; and  after  repeated 
experiments,  accorded  the  preference  to  armour  of  plate, 
in  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they 
became  completely  encased. 

The  monuments  which  supply  our  chief  authorities  are 
knightly  effigies,  manuscript  illuminations,  seals,  chasings 


**  “ Et  ne  craint  cest  ediffice  feu  ne  dees.” — Christine  de  Pisan,  Livre  des 
coups  de  canon,  pour  ce  que  d la  terre  Faitz  d' Armes  et  de  Chevalerie,  written 
qui  est  mole  s’en!'oncent  les  pierres  Ian-  about  the  close  of  this  century. 


6 Arms,  Armour,  and  Military  Usages  [Jmu. 

in  metal,  carvings  in  ivory,  and  the  writings  of  tlie 
chroniclers.  In  addition,  we  have  a considerable  number 
of  metrical  tales,  such  as  The  Eomance  of  Eichard  Coeui-- 
de-Lion,’’  Guy  of  Warwick,  Sir  Ferumbras,  &c.,  in  which, 
though  facts  are  perverted  and  probabilities  violated,  the 
pictures  of  everyday  life  and  the  details  of  knightly  usages 
are  of  the  highest  interest  and  value.  Among  the  chroni- 
clers of  this  time — of  all  time — -Froissart  stands  foremost. 
His  wonderful  book — and  it  would  have  been  wonderful 
even  after  ages  of  Printing,  when,  in  lieu  of  counting 
volumes  by  units,  we  reckon  their  shelves  by  miles — his 
book  is  alone  a complete  military  history  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  and  no  one  can  thoroughly  understand  the  sys- 
tem and  practice  of  warfare  in  that  day  without  carefully 
studying  the  pleasant  pages  of  the  blithe  old  chronicler. 

The  AEMiEs  of  this  period,  which,  from  the  great  wars 
of  France  and  England,  acquired  a magnitude  and  import- 
ance not  hitherto  attained,  were  raised  by  several  different 
modes.  1.  The  feudal  tenants  were  summoned  to  perform 
the  service  of  their  fiefs ; 2.  The  aged,  the  infirm,  or 
females  who  had  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  knights’ 
fees,  and  the  clergy,  were  bound  to  send  substitutes,  or 
pay  such  a sum  of  money  as  might  be  necessary  to  provide 
them ; 3.  Men  were  summoned  by  writ  from  the  various 
counties,  to  be  at  the  king’s  wages;  4.  Troops  were  fur- 
nished by  contract  with  certain  barons  and  knights,  who 
engaged  to  supply  such  number  as  might  be  determined, 
to  serve  for  a given  time  at  so  much  per  man. 

The  old  Statute  of  Winchester  was  renewed  in  1334 
and  in  October  of  1359  again  repeated‘s;  but  in  November 
of  that  year  we  have  the  following  edict : — 

Le  Eoi,  &c.  Coment  que  nadgairs  eussiens  ordeinez 
que  toutes  gentz  serroient  arraiez  et  armez,  selonc  la  forme 
del  Estatut  de  Wyncestr’ ; 

Nientmeins  la  forme  de  celle  arrai,  monstree  devant 
prelatz,  seignurs,  et  autres  sages,  assembles  en  ceste  pre- 
sente conseil  tenuz  a Westm’  de  notre  mandement,  semble 
a eux  que  nul  homme  eiant  terres  et  tenementz  outre  la 
value  de  quinze  livres  par  an  est  artee  par  le  dit  estatut 
d’estre  arme,  ne  que  tieu  manere  d’armure  come  est  espe- 


® Rymer,  new  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  900 ; and  compare  Close  Roll  of  the  9th  of  Edward  III., 
(Ryiner,  ii.  916).  ^ Rymer,  hi.  449. 
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cifie  en  le  dit  estatut,  est  pur  le  greindre  partie  usee,  nene 
poet  estre  trovee  en  present — therefore,  certain  lords  and 
others  are  to  muster  the  men-at-arms  and  archers  of  the 
various  counties ; — et  de  faire  armer  touz  ceux  qi  sent 
puissantz  de  corps  et  ables  d’  estre  armez  come  gentz 
d’armes,  auxibien  ceux  qui  ont  de  lour  propre  d’ont  ils 
se  puissent  armer,  mesmes  come  ceux  qi  n’ont  d’ont  ils  se 
purront  armer,  cestassavoir,  chescun  solonc  son  estat ; 

Et  de  asseer  et  apporcioner  loialment,  solonc  lour  dis- 
crecion  et  avis,  et  auxint  a destreindre  touz  ceux  qi  sont 
puissantz  en  terres  et  biens,  et  noun  puissantz  de  travailler, 
pur  feblesce  du  corps,  de  trover  armure,  solonc  la  quantite 
de  lour  terres  et  biens,  &c.,  et  de  faire  contribucion  as  ex- 
penses de  touz  ceux  qi  issint  travailleront,  pur  la  defense 
on  dit  roialme,  &c. 

“ Et  en  cas  q’  homme  eit  terres  et  biens  en  diverses 
countees,  et  soit  assis  et  apporcione  pur  tut  en  un  countee, 
soit  quit  et  deschargee  en  touz  lez  autres  counteez : autre- 
ment,  soit  charge  en  chescun  countee,  selonc  la  quantite 
des  terres  et  biens  qu’il  ad  en  ycel. 

Don’  a Westm’  le  xvi.  jour  de  ISTovembre,  Pan  de 
notre  regne  d’Engleterre  trentisme  tiercz,  et  de  France 
vintisme 

We  have  here  three  classes  of  men : the  strong  and  com- 
petently armed,  the  able  but  poor,  and  the  feeble  wealthy. 
The  first  is  called  upon  to  serve  in  person,  the  second  is 
-to  serve,  armed  and  provisioned  by  the  third.  In  addi- 
tion, those  whose  income  exceeds  the  maximum  of  the  old 
Statute  of  Winchester,  (£15  per  annum,)  are  to  contribute 
to  the  extent  of  their  increased  means. 

The  troops  furnished  by  contract  were  paid  according  to 
their  rank,  as  we  shall  presently  notice.  In  the  armies  of 
Edward  III.  there  was  constantly  a large  proportion  of 
Welsh  soldiers,  bearing  spears,  and  clothed  at  the  king’s 
cost^:  in  the  army  which  besieged  Calais  we  find  4,474 
of  these  troops  enumerated.  In  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, the  clergy  were  called  upon  to  take  the  field  in 
person  among  the  rest  of  the  defenders  of  the  country. 
Thus  in  1369,  the  realm  being  menaced  with  invasion,  the 
king  summoned  his  clerical  subjects  to  join  the  ranks, 
having  previously  consulted  the  prelates  in  parliament : 


« Kymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  455. 


Rymer,  ad  ann.  1338. 
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queux  prelatz  grant erent  de  ce  faire  en  eide  du  Eoialme 
et  de  seinte  Esglise  The  instrument,  which  is  preserved 
in  Eymer,  runs  thus  : — 

Eex  archiepiscopo  Cantuariensi,  &c.,  salutem. 

Cum,  in  ultimo  parliamento  nostro,  de  assensu  vestro, 
ac  aliorum  prselatorum,  magnatum,  et  communitatis  regni 
nostri,  ordinatum  et  concordatum  fuisset,  quod  omnes  homi- 
nes de  dicto  regno  nostro  Angliee,  tarn  Clerici  quam  Laici, 
videlicet,  quilibet  eorum  juxta  statum,  possessiones  et  facul- 
tates  suas,  armarentur  et  aiTaiarentui’,  ad  proficiscendum, 
23ro  salvatione  et  defensione  sanctse  ecclesiae  et  dicti  regni, 
contra  hostes  nostros,  si  qui  ingredi  praesumpserint  idem 
regnum,  kc. 

“ IVIandamus  quod  . . . omnes  abbates,  priores,  religiosos, 
et  alias  personas  ecclesiasticas  quascumque  dioecesis  vestrae, 
quacumque  dilatione  postposita,  armari  et  arraiari,  et  armis 
competentibus,  videlicet,  quemlibet  eorum  inter  aetates  lx. 
et  xvi.  annorum,  munii’i,  et  eos  in  millenis,  centenis,  et 
■s-intenis,  poni  faciatis;  ita  quod  j^rompti  sint  et  parati  ad 
proficiscendum,  una  cum  aliis  fidelibus  nostris,  contra  dictos 
inimicos  nostros,  infra  regnum  nostrum,  &c.  T.  E.  apud 
Westm’ 

Similar  briefs  were  addi’essed  to  all  the  prelates ; others 
were  issued  in  1372,  and  again  in  1373  \ 

Occasionally,  on  the  king  engaging  in  foreign  warfare,  he 
ordered  what  was  little  less  than  a levee  en  masse.  Thus  in 
1316,  when  preparing  for  his  French  expedition,  he  sum- 
moned every  man-at-ai’ms  in  the  kingdom,  if  in  good 
health,  to  attend  personally,  otherwise  to  send  a substi- 
tute ; and  directed  all  who  held  lands  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £5  or  upwards,  to  fm’uish  men-at-arms,  hobilers  and 
archers,  in  proportion  to  their  income,  l^on- compliance 
was  punishable  by  forfeiture  and  imprisonment^.  These 
levies  were  so  irksome  that  the  parliament  interfered.  In 
the  session  of  20  Edw.  III.  they  pray  that  commissions  shall 
not  for  the  future  issue  out  of  chancery,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  to  charge  the  people  with  providing  troops  and 
victuals,  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  To  this  the 
king  replied  by  urging  the  necessity  of  the  occasion.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  Commons  are  repeated  in  succeeding 


p Rot.  Pari.  ii.  302.  RNiiier,  vol.  iii.  p.  876.  ' Ibid.,  pp.  947,  988. 

Rot.  Pari.  ii.  160,  170 ; and  compare  R ymer. 
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sessions^;  and  at  length  a statute  was  passed  “that  none 
shall  be  constrained  to  find  men-at-arms,  hohilers,  nor 
archers,  other  than  those  who  hold  by  such  services,  if  it 
be  not  by  common  assent  and  grant  made  in  parliament"'.’’ 

The  writs  for  the  levy  of  the  feudal  tenants  were  sent 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  sheriffs ; these  officers  caused 
copies  to  be  made,  which  were  transmitted  to  all  those  in 
the  county  who  held  by  barony  of  the  Crown;  while  to 
the  lesser  tenants  information  was  given  by  proclamation 
in  the  courts,  fairs,  and  markets. 

Arrayors  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  troops  when 
mustered,  and  to  see  that  no  fraud  was  committed  in  the 
number  of  the  men  or  the  state  of  their  equipment.  The 
king’s  letters  run,— “ Eex  arraiatoribus  hominum  ad  arma, 
armatorum,  hobelariorum  et  sagittariorum,”  &c.  And  in 
Eymer  we  have  the  appointment  of  an  arrayor  by  Ed- 
ward II. : — “ Assignavimus  ipsum  Comitem  capitalem  cus- 
todem  Comitatuum . . . et  superiorem  arraiatorem  et  ducem, 
tarn  hominum  ad  arma  quam  peditum".”  The  musters 
took  place  twice  in  the  year,  when  the  men  were  obliged 
to  appear  before  the  Constables  of  the  Hundred,  and  show 
that  their  armour  and  weapons  were  in  good  order,  and 
themselves  fit  for  the  field.  On  ordinary  occasions  of  active 
service,  the  strongest  of  these  men  were  selected  for  the 
expedition:  “ les  meilleurs,  et  plus  vaillauntz,  et  plus  so- 
efiisauntz:”  . . “ de  validioribus  et  potentioribus 

When  the  king  summoned  his  military  tenants,  the 
Earl  Constable  and  the  Earl  Marshal  held  the  chief  com- 
mand under  the  sovereign ; but  in  armies  raised  by  con- 
tract, the  Crown  appointed  two  or  more  Marshals  to  array 
and  direct.  The  cavalry  were  in  charge  of  officers  called 
Constables.  The  troops,  when  brought  together,  were  ar- 
ranged in  companies  of  twenties,  Avhich  were  then  grouped 
into  hundreds,  and  lastly,  massed  into  thousands ; officers 
being  attached  to  these  groups,  taking  their  names  from 
the  numerical  proportion  of  their  command. 

“ Eex,  arraiatoribus  hominum  ad  arma,  armatorum,  ho- 
belariorum, et  sagittariorum  in  comitatu  Kantise,  salutem 
. . . assignaverimus  vos  ad  araiandum  omnes  homines  de- 
fensabiles  inter  setates  sexdecim  et  lx.  annorum  existentes, 

* Hot.  Pari.,  pp.  161, 166,  201.  25  Edw.  III.,  Stat,  v.  c.  8. 

" Fcedera,  ad  arm.  1322.  " Ibid.,  ad  ami.  1355,  et  alibi. 

Gemt.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV.  c 
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in  comitatu  preedicto,  et  ad  omnes  homines  ad  arma,  arma- 
tos,  hobelarios,  et  sagittarios,  videlicet,  qnemlibet  eorun- 
dnm  jiixta  status  sni  exigentiam,  ac  possessiones  et  facili- 
tates siias,  armis  competentibns  mnniri,  et  in  millenis, 
centenis^  et  vintenis  poni,”  &c.p 

"^Ye  haAm  seen,  at  a former  page,  that  the  clerical  militia 
had  also  their  centenars  and  vintenars. 

The  horses,  under  the  contract  system,  were  valued  as 
soon  as  the  men  joined  the  standard‘s;  and  if  they  perished 
during  the  campaign,  were  to  be  replaced  or  paid  for  by 
the  king.  The  Amine  of  the  horse  brought  by  a knight  or 
an  esquire  appears  to  have  regulated  the  pay  of  the  rider, 
for  an  ordinance  of  Philip  of  Yalois,  in  1338,  has — 
^‘L’equyer  qui  auim  un  cheAml  de  xxv.  livi’es,  aura  par 
jour  Au.  sols  Yi,  deniers  tournois.  Le  cheAmlier  banneret 
XX.  sols. 

^‘L’equyer  qui  aura  un  cheval  de  xl.  liATes,  \n.  sols 
AU.  deniers^.’’ 

The  various  arms  into  which  the  English  troops  were 
dmded  seem  to  haAm  been — the  knights,  esquiins,  armati 
or  common  horse-troops,  hobilers  or  light  cavalry,  archers 
of  the  king’s  guard,  mounted  archers,  hobiler-arcliers,  foot- 
archers,  pauncenars,  billmen,  and  paAusers ; besides  the 
gynours,  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Amrious  engines 
for  sieges,  pioneers,  miners,  carpenters,  smiths,  • and  the 
Amrious  craftsmen  whose  serAuces,  though  humble,  are  yet 
so  essential  to  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  It  does  not 
appear  that,  in  the  long  Avars  of  EdAvard  Avith  the  French 
in  this  century,  cross-bowmen  were  raised  in  England, 
though  they  were  supplied  by  Genoese  contractors  on 
Amrious  occasions  for  service  at  sea. 

The  knights  were  of  two  grades,  the  banneret  and  the 
bachelor.  Froissart  offers  us  a good  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  higher  dignity  was  conferred.  The  chief 
actors  in  the  scene  are  the  Black  Prince  and  Sir  John 
Chandos ; the  occasion  is  that  of  the  battle  of  E’ajara,  for 
which  the  rival  hosts  are  assembled : — Then  braced  up 
eA’ery  one  his  armour  and  made  himself  ready,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  the  fight.  There  Sir  John  Chandos  brought  to 
the  Prince  his  Banner,  which  he  had  never  hitherto  raised, 

f Kymcr,  vol.  iii.  ]).  887,  44  Edw.  III.  Rynicr,  ad  ann.  1342, 1347. 

^ Collection  des  Ordonnances,  tom.  ii.  p.  120. 
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and  said  to  him,  ^ 


My  lord,  behold  my  banner,  which  I pre- 
sent to  you,  to  be  borne 


as  you  shall  command.  I 
desire  to  unfurl  it  this  day, 
for,  heaven  be  thanked,  I 
have  wherewithal  in  lands 
and  wealth  to  keep  up  the 
state  belonging  thereto.’ 
Then  the  Prince  and  the 
King  Don  Peter,  who  was 
there,  took  the  banner  into 
their  hands,  which  was  ar- 
gent^  a tin  pel  aigiiise  de 
gueides.^  and  having  un- 
furled it,  returned  it  to 
him  by  the  staff,  saying 
as  follows,  — ^ Here,  Sir 
John,  behold  your  banner. 
God  grant  it  may  bring 
you  much  honour.’  Sir 
John  then  departed,  car- 
rying his  banner  into  the 
midst  of  his  men,  and  said, 
— ‘ Seigneurs,  behold  my 
banner  and  yours  : defend 
it  as  if  it  were  your  own.’ 
Then  they  took  it  with 
great  gladness,  and  said, 
that  if  it  so  pleased  heaven 
and  Monseigneur  Saint 
George,  they  would  de- 
fend it  well,  and  do  their 
duty  by  it.  So  the  ban- 
ner remained  in  the  keep- 
ing of  a worthy  English 
squire,  William  Allestry 


statuh;  of  thf  blacb:  PhiisiCE. 

From  his  Monument  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  1376. 

■S  ')') 


by  name,  who  bore 
throughout  that  day,  and 

who  well  and  loyally  acquitted  himself  in  every  respect®.’ 

Prom  Proissart  also  we  learn  that  the  banneret  had  a 
pennon  as  well  as  his  banner  in  the  field : — “La  etoit 


® Chroniqi'.es,  liv.  i.  ch.  230,  ed.  Buchon. 
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messire  Hue  le  Despencier  a pennon : la  etoit  a banniere 
et  a pennon  le  sire  de  Beaumont,  messire  Hue  de  Cavrelee, 
messire  Thomas  Trivet,  et  messire  Guillaume  Helmen ; et 
a pennon  sans  banniCTe  messire  Guillaume  Hraiton  et  mes- 
sire Jean  son  frere,’’  &cJ 

The  honour  of  Imighthood,  with  its  incumbent  duties, 
however  brilliant,  does  not  appear  on  all  occasions  to  have 
been  eagerly  sought : in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
not  unusual  for  the  Crown  to  issue  a proclamation,  re- 
quiring those  who,  by  age  and  property,  were  liable  to  the 
office,  to  undertake  it  forthwith.  The  causes  to  be  held 
valid  for  excusing  a man  from  its  duties  were  regulated  by 
a law  called  The  Statute  of  Knights,”  made  in  the  first 
year  of  Edward  II.  (1307).  By  this  statute,  the  subject 
was  excused  if  he  had  not  £20  yearly  in  fee.  If  in  debt 
to  such  an  extent  that  what  is  taken  from  his  income 
for  his  creditors  does  not  leave  him  £20  a-year,  then  he 
is  to  be  excused  until  his  debt  be  paid.  And  none  shall 
be  distrained  to  take  upon  him  the  order  of  a knight  before 
he  come  to  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  years.  Clerks  in 
holy  orders,  holders  of  burgage  lands,  and  sokemen,  are 
not  to  be  distrained,  though  the  land  they  hold  should  be 
of  the  value  of  £20  or  more.  Also,  they  that  should  be 
knights  and  be  not,  which  have  holden  their  lands  but 
a short  time ; and  likewise  such  as  should  be  knights, 
that  do  pretend  great  age,  or  default  of  their  limbs,  or  any 
incurable  malady;  or  the  heavy  charge  of  their  children, 
or  of  suits ; or  do  allege  any  such  necessary  excuse, — they 
shall  resort  unto  Eobert  Tiptoft  and  Anthony  de  Berke, 
and  shall  make  fine  before  them;  to  whom  it  is  enjoined 
that,  according  to  their  discretions,  they  shall  admit  the 
reasonable  fines  of  all  such  persons 

The  social  dignity  of  the  office  was,  however,  by  no 
means  impaired.  Even  dukes,  if  not  yet  admitted  into 
the  order  of  knighthood,  were  obliged  to  yield  precedence 
in  any  royal  pageant  or  public  ceremony.  When  le  sage 
roy  Charles”  entertained  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth 
at  Paris  in  1378,  this,  say  the  chroniclers,  was  the  order 
of  the  tables  : — the  bishop  of  Paris  had  the  first  seat ; then 
came  the  king  and  the  king  of  Bohemia ; then  the  dukes 
of  Berry,  Brabant,  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  and  Bar;  while 


‘ Chroniities,  1,  ii.  c.  208. 
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other  two  dukes,  because  they  were  not  yet  knights, 
supped  at  the  second  table ; where  the  son  of  the  king  of 
I^avarre,  the  Count  d’Eu,  and  several  other  lords,  bore 
them  company''.  This  distinction  of  hereditary  title  and. 
military  dignity  is  again  seen  in  the  curious  Chronicle  of 
the  Counts  of  Foix,  by  Miguel  del  Verms,  Avhere,  enume- 
rating the  forces  of  the  Count,  he  names 

vii.  chevaliers  et  barons,  du  nombre  desquels  est  le 
comte  de  Foix. 

“ xxvi.  barons  non  chevaliers, 
vi.  chevaliers  non  barons 

The  knightly  office  seems  to  have  been  at  its  highest 
glory  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  great 
wars  of  France  and  England ; and  during  the  course  of 
those  wars  to  have  begun  its  downward  career.  The  long- 
bow and  the  halbard,  the  archer’s  jaque  and  the  guisar- 
mier’s  pot-helmet,  the  Free- Companion  and  the  village 
soldiery,  gave  imperious  Chivalry  its  coup  de  grace.  This 
fact  is  attested  by  Froissart,  where,  speaking  of  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1337,  and  of  the  embassy  of  the 
English  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  Flemings  and 
Germans,  he  says, — “ En  ce  temps  parloit-on  de  heaumes 
couronnes ; et  ne  faisoient  les  seigneurs  nul  compte  d’  au- 
tres  gens  d’armes,  s’ils  n’etoient  a heaumes  et  a tymbres 
couronnes.  Or  est  cet  estat  tout  devenu  autre,  maintenant 
que  on  parle  de  bassinets,  de  lances  on  de  glaives,  de  baches 
et  de  jaques^.” 

Esquireship  was  still,  as  in  earlier  times,  the  apprentice- 
ship to  knighthood : but  the  distinction  of  the  orders  was 
carefully  maintained,  even  to  the  regulation  of  their  civil 
costume  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  When  the  dukes  of 
Berry  and  Burgundy  went  to  welcome  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  at  Senlis,  they  were  accompanied  by  a brilliant  retinue 
“ de  gentilz-hommes  et  gens  d’onneur,  vestus  de  livrees  des 
seigneurs;  les  chevaliers  de  veloux,  les  escuyers  de  drap 
de  soye''.” 

The  Armati  appear  to  have  been  horsemen  of  a lower 


* Christine  de  Pisan,  Failz  du  sage  rog  teenth  century,  de  la  Civilisation  en 

Charles,  pt.  3,  ch.  37 ; and  compare  the  France,  leQon  36) ; Mr.  Plallam  defers  it 

eontinuator  of  Nangis.  till  the  fifteenth  century,  (“  Middle  Ages,’" 

y Fantheon  litteraire,  p.  600.  vol.  iii.  p.  413,  ed,  1855). 

* Chroniques,  1.  i.  ch.  64.  M.  Guizot  Christine  de  Pisan,  Faitz  de  Charles 

fixes  the  Decline  of  Chivalry  to  the  four-  V.,  ch.  33. 
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messire  Hue  le  Despencier  a pennon:  la  etoit  a banniere 
et  a pennon  le  sire  de  Beaumont,  messire  Hue  de  Cavrelee, 
messire  Thomas  Trivet,  et  messire  Guillaume  Helmen ; et 
a pennon  sans  bannim^e  messire  Guillaume  Hraiton  et  mes- 
sire Jean  son  frere,”  &c.^ 

The  honour  of  knighthood,  with  its  incumbent  duties, 
however  brilliant,  does  not  appear  on  all  occasions  to  have 
been  eagerly  sought : in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
not  unusual  for  the  Crown  to  issue  a proclamation,  re- 
quiring those  who,  by  age  and  property,  were  liable  to  the 
office,  to  undertake  it  forthwith.  The  causes  to  be  held 
valid  for  excusing  a man  from  its  duties  were  regulated  by 
a law  called  The  Statute  of  Knights,”  made  in  the  first 
year  of  Edward  II.  (1307).  By  this  statute,  the  subject 
was  excused  if  he  had  not  £20  yearly  in  fee.  If  in  debt 
to  such  an  extent  that  what  is  taken  from  his  income 
for  his  creditors  does  not  leave  him  £20  a-year,  then  he 
is  to  be  excused  until  his  debt  be  paid.  And  none  shall 
be  distrained  to  take  upon  him  the  order  of  a knight  before 
he  come  to  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  years.  Clerks  in 
holy  orders,  holders  of  burgage  lands,  and  sokemen,  are 
not  to  be  distrained,  though  the  land  they  hold  should  be 
of  the  value  of  £20  or  more.  Also,  they  that  should  be 
knights  and  be  not,  which  have  holden  their  lands  but 
a short  time ; and  likewise  such  as  should  be  knights, 
that  do  pretend  great  age,  or  default  of  their  limbs,  or  any 
incurable  malady;  or  the  heavy  charge  of  their  children, 
or  of  suits ; or  do  allege  any  such  necessary  excuse, — they 
shall  resort  unto  Eobert  Tiptoft  and  Anthony  de  Berke, 
and  shall  make  fine  before  them;  to  whom  it  is  enjoined 
that,  according  to  their  discretions,  they  shall  admit  the 
reasonable  fines  of  all  such  persons 

The  social  dignity  of  the  ofiice  was,  however,  by  no 
means  impaired.  Even  dukes,  if  not  yet  admitted  into 
the  order  of  knighthood,  were  obliged  to  yield  precedence 
in  any  royal  pageant  or  public  ceremony.  When  le  sage 
roy  Charles”  entertained  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Eourth 
at  Paris  in  1378,  this,  say  the  chroniclers,  was  the  order 
of  the  tables  : — the  bishop  of  Paris  had  the  first  seat ; then 
came  the  king  and  the  king  of  Bohemia ; then  the  dukes 
of  Berry,  Brabant,  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  and  Bar;  while 

Statutes  at  large. 


‘ Chroahnies,  1.  ii.  c.  208. 
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other  two  dukes,  because  they  were  not  yet  knights, 
supped  at  the  second  table ; where  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  the  Count  d’Eu,  and  several  other  lords,  bore 
them  company''.  This  distinction  of  hereditary  title  and. 
military  dignity  is  again  seen  in  the  curious  Chronicle  of 
the  Counts  of  Foix,  by  Miguel  del  Yerms,  where,  enume- 
rating the  forces  of  the  Count,  he  names 

“ vii.  chevaliers  et  barons,  du  nombre  desquels  est  le 
comte  de  Foix. 

“ xxvi.  barons  non  chevaliers, 
vi.  chevaliers  non  barons^'.’’ 

The  knightly  ofhce  seems  to  have  been  at  its  highest 
glory  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  great 
wars  of  France  and  England ; and  during  the  course  of 
those  wars  to  have  begun  its  downward  career.  The  long- 
bow and  the  halbard,  the  archer’s  jaque  and  the  guisar- 
mier’s  pot-helmet,  the  Free- Companion  and  the  village 
soldiery,  gave  imperious  Chivalry  its  coup  de  grace.  This 
fact  is  attested  by  Froissart,  where,  speaking  of  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1337,  and  of  the  embassy  of  the 
English  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  Flemings  and 
Germans,  he  says, — En  ce  temps  parloit-on  de  heaumes 
couronnes ; et  ne  faisoient  les  seigneurs  nul  compte  d’  au- 
tres  gens  d’armes,  s’ils  n’etoient  a heaumes  et  a tymbres 
couronnes.  Or  est  cet  estat  tout  devenu  autre,  maintenant 
que  on  parle  de  bassinets,  de  lances  on  de  glaives,  de  haches 
et  de  jaques 

Esquireship  Avas  still,  as  in  earlier  times,  the  apprentice- 
ship to  knighthood : but  the  distinction  of  the  orders  was 
carefully  maintained,  even  to  the  regulation  of  their  civil 
costume  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  When  the  dukes  of 
Berry  and  Burgundy  went  to  welcome  the  Emperor  Charles 
lY.  at  Senlis,  they  were  accompanied  by  a brilliant  retinue 
“ de  gentilz-hommes  et  gens  d’onneur,  A^estus  de  livrees  des 
seigneurs;  les  chevaliers  de  veloux,  les  escuyers  de  drap 
de  soye 

The  Armati  appear  to  have  been  horsemen  of  a lower 


* Christine  de  Pisan,  Faitz  du  sage  rog  teenth  century,  de  la  Clvilisaiiou  en 

Charles,  xit.  3,  ch.  37 ; and  compare  the  France,  lecon  36);  Mr.  Hallam  defers  it 

continuator  of  Nangis.  till  the  fifteenth  century,  (“  Middle  Ages,” 

y Pantheon  litteraire,  p.  600,  vol.  iii.  p.  413,  ed.  1855). 

^ Chroniques,  1.  i.  ch.  64.  M.  Guizot  * Christine  de  Pisan,  Faitz  de  Charles 
fixes  the  Decline  of  Chivah-y  to  the  four-  V.,  ch.  33. 
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Sheriff  of  Lancashire  was  to  furnish  cum  omni  celeritate 
qua  fieri  poterit,  quadringentos  homines  sagittarios  et  cen- 
tum hohelarios,  de  validiorihus  et  potentiorihus  comitatus 
ejusdem ; 

Ita  quod  dicti  hohelarii,  aketonis,  bacinettis  et  ciro- 
tecis  ferreis,  ac  equitaturis,  et  prsedicti  sagittarii,  prout 
ad  ipsos  pertinet,  hene  et  sufficienter  muniti,  prompti  sint 
et  parati  ad  proficiscendum  nohiscum,’’  &c.^ 


The  English  Archer  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racters of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  scarcely  a page 
of  the  historian  or  the  chronicler  in  which  he  does  not 
appear.  Before  his  simple  weapon,  itself  but  a larger  form 
of  the  simplest  plaything  of  a child,  all  the  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  knighthood,  the  elaborated  panoply  of  steel,  the 
magnificent  war-horse,  the  serried  ranks,  the  ingenious 
devices  of  tacticians  and  strategists,  at  once  give  way: 
nothing  can  withstand  the  biting  storm  of  the  cloth-yard 
shaft.’’  It  was  equally  efficacious  in  siege  and  in  field. 
The  defender  of  town  or  castle  could  not  peep  beyond  his 
hreteche  or  parapet,  but  an  English  arrow  nailed  his  cap  to 
his  head.  In  the  field,  provided  the  archers  were,  by 
}narsh,  wood,  or  mountain,  secured  from  a flank  attack. 


2 


**  Kyincr,  ii.  816;  and  compare  Pat.  Roll  of  9 Edw.  III.,  ibid.,  911. 
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they  would  bid  defiance  to  any  number  of  mounted  men-at- 
arms.  Their  shafts,  falling  thick  as  hail  among  the  horses, 
soon  brought  them  to  the  ground,  or  threw  them  into  utter 
disorder : then  the  armed  footmen  advanced,  and  com- 
menced a slaughter  which  was  scarcely  stayed  but  by 
weariness  of  slaying ; the  archers  meantime  continuing 
their  ravages  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  by  a 
vertical  attack;  prolonged,  when  the  ordinary  supply  of 
their  quivers  had  been  exhausted,  by  withdrawing  the 
arrows  from  their  slain  enemies,  to  be  sent  forth  on  new 
missions  of  death  \ 


' ‘^L’habitude  de  tirer  I’arc  distingue 
ceulx  d’Aiigleterre  des  la  jeuneise,  et  pour 
ce  passeiit  les  autres  archiers ; et  de  six 
cents  pies  de  long  mettoient  la  bonne  oil 
ils  trayoient,” — Cbristine  de  Pisan,  Livre 
des  Faitz  d’armes,  1.  i.  cb.  10. 

“ Les  Englois  de  Xicbole  (tbe  bisbop  of 
Lincoln)  traioient  drut  comme  nesge.  Sy 
navrerent  et  tuerent  moult  de  beaulx 
cbevaulx.” — Chron.  de  Flandres,  an.  1327. 

At  Hennebonne  in  1342,  “ tant  allerent 
traiant  les  arcbers  qu’ils  firent  fair  ceux 
qui  gardoient  le  dit  engin;  et  les  gens 
d’armes,  qni  venoient  apres  les  arcbers, 
en  occirent  aucuns  et  abattirent  ce  grand 
engin  et  le  detaillerent  tout  par  pieces. . . . 
Et  sacbez  que  les  autres  arcbers,  qui  point 
n’avoient  ete  a abattre  les  engins,  etoient 
issiis  de  la  ville  et  ranges  sur  les  fosses,  et 
traioient  si  fortement  qu’  ils  firent  tons 
ceux  de  Tost  reculer,  qui  eurent  grand’ 
foison  d’bommes  et  de  cbevaux  morts  et 
navres.” — Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 

“Lors  commenqa  le  hutin  a renforcer 
et  les  arcbers  si  fort  a traire  que  Gennevois 
et  Espaignols  furent  deconfits  et  presque 
tous  morts  et  tues  a grand  mescbef;  car 
ceux  du  pays,  qui  les  suivoient  a bourlets 
et  a piques,  y survinrent,  qui  les  partuerent 
tous,”  &c. — Ihid.,  p.  156. 

At  Goy-la-foret  in  1342,  tbe  arcbers  of 
Sir  Walter  Manny  “traioient  si  ounie- 
ment  que  ceux  du  cbatel  ne  s’  osoient 
montrer,  si  petit  non.” — Ihid.,  p.  158. 

At  Dinant,  in  tbe  same  year,  Edw.  III. 
placed  bis  arcbers  in  boats,  wbicb  being 
advanced  to  tbe  palisade  of  tbe  town, 
tbe  bowmen  “ assailloient  fortement  ceux 
qui  defendoient,  et  traioient  si  ouniement, 
que  a peine  n’osoit  nul  apparoir  aux  de- 
fenses pour  la  defendre.”  Axe-men  were 
in  company,  to  cut  down  tbe  palisade 
wLen  tbe  arcbers  bad  driven  tbe  garrison 
from  tbeir  works. — Ihid.,  p.  175. 

At  tbe  siege  of  Lac  in  1345,  “cils 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


(arcbers)  commencerent  a traire  si  forte- 
ment que  nuls  de  ceux  de  la  ville  n’ osoient 
apparoir  pour  se  defendre.” — Ihid.,  p.  188. 

At  Cressy,  “ Ces  arcbers  d’Angleterre 
firent  voler  ces  sagettes  de  grand’ faqon, 
qui  entrerent  et  descendirent  si  ouniement 
sur  ces  Gennevois  que  ce  sembloit  neige. 
Les  Gennevois,  cjui  n’avoient  pas  appris 
a trouver  tels  arcbers  que  sont  ceux 
d’Angleterre,  quand  ils  sentirent  ces  sa- 
gettes qui  leur  per^oient  bras,  tetes  et 
ban-levre  (visage),  furent  tantot  deconfits. 
....  Par  lem’  trait  les  plusieurs  disent 
que  la  hesogne  se  parjit,  combien  qu’il  y 
eut  bien  aucuns  vaillans  chevaliers  de  leur 
cote  qui  vaillament  se  combattirent  de  la 
main,”  &c. — Ihid.,  c.  287,  293. 

“Les  dits  arcbiers  navrerent  moult  de 
leurs  cbevaux  a Crecy.”  — Chron.  de 
St.  Denis,  an.  1346. 

At  Poitiers  in  1356,  “la  bataille  des 
Marecbaux  fut  tantot  toute  deroutee  et 
deconfite  par  le  trait  des  archers,  avec 
I’aide  des  homines  d’armes,  qui  se  houtoient 
entre  eux  quanid  ils  etoient  ahattus,  et  les 
prenoient  et  occioient  d volonte.^'.  . . “ Ils 
traioient  si  ouniement  et  si  epaissement 
que  les  Framjois  ne  savoient  de  quel  c6te 
entendre  qu’ils  ne  fussent  atteiuts  du 
trait : et  toujours  se  avanqoient  les  An- 
glois,  et  petit  d petit  conqueroient  terre’^ 
— Froissart,  vol.  i.  pp.  347,  348, 

At  the  battle  of  Xajara,  in  1368,  tbe 
Prince  of  Wales  placed  bis  archers  in 
front Et  a I’assembler  perdirent  Espai- 
gnols environ  douze  destriers;  et  par  le 
trait  en  y eut  plusieurs  frappes  qui  d des-’ 
royer  se  prindreni,  et  tellement  que  Espai- 
gnols emporterent  aval  les  champs.  Pou 
tindrent  place  les  batailles  de  ebeval,  mais 
s’enfouirent.” — Chronique  de  Sire  Ber- 
trand Du  Guesclin,  ch.  87. 

At  tbe  siege  of  tbe  castle  of  Higuera, 
in  1382, — “ etoient  les  archers  d’Angle- 
terre arretes  avironnement  sur  les  fosses^ 
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The  Archers  of  the  King’s  Guard  raised  by  Edward  III. 
were  a mounted  corps,  consisting  of  120  men  selected  from 
the  most  expert  in  all  the  kingdom.  The  brief  for  their 
election  in  1356  is  preserved  by  Eymer: — 

Eex,  nniversis  et  singulis  Yicecomitibus,  Majoribus, 
&c.,  salutem. 

Sciatis  quod  assignavimus  dilectum  vallettum  nostrum, 
Johannem  Musard,  ad  eligendum  et  triandum  centum  et 
viginti  Sagittarios  Equites,  de  melioribus  et  fortioribus  ho- 
minibus  sagittariis,  quos  in  toto  Eegno  nostro  Anglise  in- 
venire poterit,  infra  libertates  et  extra,  et  ad  eos,  juxta 
latus  nostrum  moraturos,  retinendum;  ita  quod  diet!  cxx. 
Sagittarii  prompti  sint  et  parati  ad  veniendum  ad  nos, 
quandocumque  eos  fecerimus  prsemuniri. 

Damns  etiani  prsefato  Johanni  plenam,  tenore  prsesen- 
tium,  potestatem  capiendi  et  arestandi  omnes  illos,  quos  in 
hac  parte  contraries  invenerit  sen  rebelles,  et  eos  in  priso- 
nis  nostris  mancipandi,  in  eisdem  moraturos  quousque  aliter 
de  eis  duxerimus  demandandum ; 

Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus  quod  eidem  Johanni,  in  prse- 
missis  faciendis  et  exequendis,  intendentes  sitis,  consulentes 
et  auxiliantes,  quotiens  et  prout  idem  Johannes  vobis,  vel 
alicui  vestrum,  scire  fecerit  ex  parte  nostra.  Et  vos  (prse- 
fati  Yicecomites  et  Ballivi)  omnes  illos  quos  propter  contra- 
rietatem  vel  rebellionem  per  preefatum  Johannem  in  hac 
parte  arestari  contigerit,  ab  eo  recipiatis  et  in  prisonis 
nostris  salvo  custodiri  faciatis,  quousque  aliud  a nobis  inde 
habueritis  in  mandatis. 

‘‘  In  cujus,  &c.  • 

T.  E.  apud  Westmonasterium,  secundo  die  Julii’".” 


qui  traioient  a ceux  d’amont  si  ouniement 
que  a peine  osoit  nul  apparoir  aux  de- 
fenses.”— Froissart,  voL  ii.  p.  179. 

In  the  year  following,  at  Ypres, — “ vous 
dis  que  les  archers  d^Angleterre,  qui  etoi- 
ent  sur  les  dunes  des  fosses  de  la  ville, 
traioient  sajettes  dedans  si  ouniement  et 
si  dur  que  a peine  osoit  nul  apparoir  aux 
crenaux  de  la  ville  et  aux  defenses.” — 
Jhid.,  p,  278. 

At  the  siege  of  Vigo,  in  1386  : — “ Sitot 
que  ceux  de  Vigho  se  virent  assaillis,  et 
ils  sentirent  les  sajettes  de  ces  archers 
d’Angleterre,  et  ils  virent  que  plusieurs 
des  leurs  etoient  navres  et  blesses,  car  ils 
^toient  mal  armes,  et  ne  savoient  d’ou 


les  coups  venoient,  si  s’ehahirent  d’eux- 
memes,”  &c. — Ihid.,  p.  519. 

Foedera,  ad  ann.  1356,  30  Edw.  III. 
King  Eichard  II.  selected  his  archers-of- 
the-guard  from  the  men  of  Cheshire,  on 
account  of  their  known  attachment  to  his 
person.  They  were  in  great  disfavour 
with  the  people  generally,  and  are  named 
in  chronicles  and  processes  of  the  time 
“malefactores  de  comitatu  Cestrlae.”  Their 
equipment  we  learn  from  Walsingham, 
who,  speaking  of  the  execution  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  in  1397,  says, — “ Prse- 
cessit  eum  et  sequabatur  satis  ferialis 
turha  Cestrensium,  armata  securihus,  gla- 
diis,  arcuhus  et  sagittis.” 


{To  he  continued) 
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GOTHIC  HOrSES  AND  MODEHH  EEQEIEEMEHTS  ^ 

When  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  as  the  story  goes,  applied  the  word 
Gothic  as  a term  of  reproach  to  the  architecture  of  England,  little 
did  he  dream  of  the  possibility  of  that  very  architecture  which  he 
then  despised,  rising  again  into  favour  with  the  public,  and  much 
less  of  that  name  which  to  his  mind  savoured  only  of  contempt, 
being  retained,  not  indeed  as  one  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  one  to  be 
looked  up  to  and  respected.  A hundred  years  ago  a man  might 
well  have  been  considered  a rash  prophet  to  have  foretold  that  the 
merits  of  the  classical  architecture  of  Greece  would  in  a short  time 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  cold,  barbaric’^  style  of  the 
North,  and  be  found  wanting;  and  yet  now  there  is  scarcely  a voice 
to  be  heard  among  the  rising  men  of  this  generation  who  have 
made  art  and  architecture  their  study,  that  calls  for  a return  to 
the  once  popular  Palladian  style. 

That  this  is  the  case  as  regards  all  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  most 
cursory  survey  of  any  part  of  the  country,  where  new  churches 
have  been  erected  or  ancient  ones  enlarged,  will  afford  abundant 
evidence ; and  as  regards  civil  and  domestic  buildings,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  reader  of  Mr.  Scott’s  volume  now  lying  before 
us,  however  much  he  maj^  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  classical  de- 
signs, will  at  least  readily  admit  that  the  claims  which  the  Gothic 
possesses  upon  our  attention  are  not  such  as  to  be  lightly  passed 
over ; while  the  amateur  or  the  architect,  who  has  cast  aside  his 
early  prejudices,  and  has  studied  in  a true  and  earnest  spirit  the 
inherent  beauty  of  the  forms  and  the  delicacy  of  the  execution  ob- 
servable in  buildings  that  have  their  birth  far  away  from  the  sunny 
climate  of  Greece,  will  find  in  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Scott 
brings  forward  so  copiously  as  well  as  forcibly,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  the  positive  right  which  the  Pointed  architecture 
has  to  occupy  English  ground  : he  will  also  learn  with  what  facility 
Gothic  designs  and  Gothic  plans  may  be  made  subservient  to  our 
modern  requirements,  as  well  as  bend  themselves  to  the  various 
materials  which  the  march  of  science  has  placed  in  these  days  in 
our  power.  We  have,  in  fact,  in  the  volume  before  us  a complete 
refutation  of  those  arguments  which  have  so  often  been  used  by 
the  opponents  to  Gothic,  but  which,  when  tested  by  facts,  often 
display,  to  say  the  least,  much  flippancy,  if  not  in  many  instances 
a total  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  style  abused. 

The  revival,  however,  of  Gothic  in  this  country  is  clearly  not  a 
change  to  be  accomplished  suddenly.  The  taste  for  classical  archi- 
tecture was  not  the  growth  of  a single  day.  Years  passed  away  ere 
the  old  feeling  for  England’s  own  style  could  be  rooted  out ; and 
even  if  Gothic  was  in  the  end  exterminated,  if  every  spark  was 

^ “ Remarks  on  Secular  and  Domestic  Architecture,  Present  and  Future.  By  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  A.R.A.,  Author  of  ‘ A Plea  for  the  Faithful  Restoration  of  Ancient 
Churches.’”  (London:  John  Murray.) 
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allowed  to  die  out — which  it  would  be  bold  to  affirm — the  death 
was  a long  and  lingering  one : — 

“The  change,”  Mr.  Scott  justly  observes,  “was  by  no  means  complete. 
Our  ecclesiastics,  at  the  Restoration,  in  many  cases  attempted  to  perpetuate 
the  old  style  of  building,  and  in  the  rural  districts  the  retention  of  the  old 
forms  was  very  general  throughout  the  seventeenth,  and  even  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth,  centuries ; so  much  so,  that  in  some  of  the  more  secluded 
villages  of  IN^orthamp  ton  shire,  Oxfordshire,  and,  probably,  some  other 
counties,  cottages  continued  to  be  built,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  in  a manner  which  one  would  almost  call  ‘ Elizabethan,’  and  the 
framing  of  timber  buildings,  such  as  barns,  &c.,  continued  much  the  same 
(though  in  a ruder  form)  as  in  the  middle  ages, — and  even  now  an  unso- 
phisticated village  carpenter  or  mason,  if  simply  following  his  own  un- 
corrupted instinct,  often  reverts,  unconsciously,  to  the  old  way  of  doing 
things.” 

Ill  the  same  way  the  public  taste  for  the  Grecian  will  for  long 
hold  its  own,  and  the  battle  will  be  severe,  but  the  same  causes 
which  then  led  to  the  result  of  the  victory  being  ceded  to  the  new 
comer,  may  in  our  own  day  be  seen  to  eflect  the  revival  of  the 
style  which  was  then  discarded. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  introduction  of 
Grecian  architecture  into  this  country,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  “ fashion was  first  set  by  a few  men  of  more  ambi- 
tious aims  than  to  allow  them  to  be  guided  by  the  customs  and 
styles  of  one  country.  The  increased  facilities  and  love  of  travel, 
and  the  residence  of  many  of  our  nobles  for  some  time  on  the  Con- 
tinent, coupled  with  the  more  extensive  study  of  the  classics,  which 
would  lead  them  to  visit  the  scenes  described  in  the  poets  and  his- 
torians of  Greece  and  Rome,  no  doubt  had  influence  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Palladian  style.  But  the  introduction  only,  did 
not  establish  it,  any  more  than  the  fashion,  as  we  have  seen  in  our 
own  days,  set  by  a few  men,  whose  tastes  led  them  to  study  the 
earlier  buildings  in  England,  and  to  adopt  that  style  in  the  resto- 
ration or  erection  of  a few  churches,  can  be  said  to  have  revived 
Gothic  architecture  as  the  national  style  of  the  country.  There 
3^et  remained  much  to  be  done,  and  that  was  eventually  accom- 
plished. The  fresh  style  soon  produced,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  men  capable  of  adapting  the  newly-introduced  designs 
and  forms  to  the  requirements  of  the  times  in  wdiich  they  lived. 
Some,  indeed,  of  the  great  architects  who  then  sprang  into  notice 
were  men  of  great  natural  abilitjq  but  even  they  owed  their  success 
solely  to  the  long,  laborious,  and  persevering  study  which  they 
bestowed  upon  every  detail,  every  plan,  and  indeed  upon  almost 
every  line,  before  placing  their  designs  in  the  hands  of  the 
builder.  The  just  proportion  of  each  pediment,  the  height  of 
each  pillar,  was  worked  out  with  the  minutest  accuracy,  and  men 
studied  and  laboured  on,  often  in  darkness,  but  persevering  till 
some  sought-for  principles  were  found. 

It  was  this  study,  this  complete  mastery  of  the  rules  and  order 
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of  their  styles,  that  enabled  the  architects  to  produce  such  build- 
ings as  immediately  reconciled  the  public  to  the  importation; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  old  principles  of  the  Gothic  architecture 
seem  one  by  one  to  have  been  lost,  the  spirit  and  life  to  have  fled, 
and  the  reality  and  truthfulness  to  have  been  banished.  And 
so  the  new  style,  with  all  its  vigour,  bearing  in  its  buildings  the 
impress  of  the  mind  and  talent  of  the  architect,  eventually  gained 
the  victory,  in  spite  of  the  respect  and  love  which  the  people  of  this 
country  had  for  their  own  architecture.  Great,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  energy  displayed  that  could  conquer  the  long-established 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  an  enlightened  country,  that  could  teach 
it  to  despise  the  buildings  which  its  people  for  more  than  ten  gene- 
rations back  had  honoured  and  admired,  that  could  implant  styles 
that  had  their  birth  in  lands  where  the  ideas  and  temperaments  of 
the  inhabitants  formed  so  marked  a contrast  to  our  own,  and 
where,  from  the  climate  and  other  causes,  the  requirements  were 
entirely  different.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  who 
laboured  in  the  cause  threw  heart  and  soul  into  their  work,  be- 
grudging no  time  or  cost  in  studying  the  most  profound  or  obscure 
principles,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  carry  them  out.  The  stones 
imbibed  life  from  the  men  under  whose  directions  they  were  piled 
on  each  other. 

When  we  look  at  the  Palladian  buildings  of  this  century,  we 
cannot  but  think  there  are  signs  of  effeteness  observable.  The 
architects  may,  indeed,  have  worked  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously, but  in  the  opinion  of  many  there  is  in  the  more  recent 
buildings  an  absence  of  the  master’s  hand,  and  a too  great  depend- 
ance  upon  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  rule  and  compass.  This 
augurs  well  for  the  revival  of  Gothic,  in  the  same  way  that  its 
former  decay  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Grecian. 
But  after  all  it  is  but  a negative  advantage;  it  is  not  only  suffi- 
cient for  the  Grecian  style  to  shew  its  weakness — Gothic  must  shew 
its  strength.  Had  the  Grecian  rested  upon  the  fact  of  its  being 
introduced,  it  would  soon  have  passed  away  like  other  fashions,  and 
have  been  forgotten  : and  so  it  is  at  the  present  time  with  Gothic  ; 
there  must  be  other  merits,  and  solid  advantages  must  be  shewn  to 
belong  to  this  style,  or  it  will  die  out ; it  cannot  find  life  in  being 
held  up  to  admiration  by  a few  amateurs,  but  only  in  appealing  to 
the  sense  and  the  taste  of  the  many.  Now  is  the  time  for  Gothic 
to  shew  all  its  inherent  power  and  worth ; and,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, the  strength  of  a style,  as  far  as  regards  its  introduction  into 
a country,  lies  in  the  energy  and  the  conscientious  study  cf  the 
arehitects  who  favour  its  eause. 

There  is  another  point,  too,  which  augurs  exceedingly  well  for  the 
revival  of  Gothic,  namely,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  already  been 
received  as  far  as  regards  ecclesiastical  edifices.  This  reception  is 
not  astonishing,  because,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  last  sparks 
were  scarcely  extinguished  before  the  fire  was  re-ignited.  Gothic 
is  no  longer  a fashion,  it  is  a great  fact,  as  Mr.  Scott  observes : — 
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“ Whereas  forty  years  ago  no  one  dreamed,  if  a new  church  were  to  be 
built,  of  attempting  to  assimilate  it  in  style  to  those  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  forefathers,  the  reverse  is  now  the  case  : no  one  ever  now  entertains 
the  idea  of  building  one  in  any  style  but  those  of  our  old  churches.  This 
(let  alone  the  question  of  whether  we  do  it  well  or  ill)  is  a great  fact^  a 
great  and  signal  revolution.”  ^ 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a fact  only  as  regards  our  cliurches ; 
and  Gothic  churches^  however  numerous,  do  not  prove  Gothic  to  be 
accepted  as  the  national  style.  It  is,  however,  a good  beginning,  a 
far  better  and  surer  foundation  to  work  upon,  than  ever  Grecian 
was  favoured  with.  As  a beginning  only  must  we  regard  it,  and 
consider  that  from  this  point  the  real  battle  begins. 

As  we  have  said  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  ^^tug  of  war de- 
pends upon  the  energy  and  the  deep  study  of  our  architects.  The 
inanimate  and  flimsy  productions  of  the  compo  architect  have 
been  condemned  as  far  as  all  ecclesiastical  buildings  have  been 
concerned.  He  has  been  made  to  read  books — to  learn  that  a 
church  is  not  built  only  ^Ho  look  pretty,”  and  that  a tower,  a 
chancel,  a nave  and  aisle,  have  their  uses ; and  till  he  has  learnt 
these  uses,  and  learnt  them  thoroughly,  he  has  found  out  that  he 
cannot  work  with  success.  Many  young  men  have  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy,  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  English  architecture,  and  abandoned  the  cus- 
tom which  tied  them  down  to  follow  in  a never-varying  routine 
the  regulations  of  the  architect’s  office.  They  have  learnt  to  under- 
stand what  they  design,  and  not  to  be  ever  guided  by  some  anti- 
quated precedent;  they  have  risen  to  think  and  judge,  and  have 
thrown  off  the  bondage  which  treated  them  as  machines.  More- 
over, this  disposition  to  study  and  learn  soon  called  forth  numerous 
publications  which  materially  assisted  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
work;  but  as  churches  were  the  only  buildings,  with  few  excep- 
tions, for  which  Gothic  architecture  was  required,  the  books  and 
engravings  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  that  branch.  Now, 
how^ever,  the  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  thought 
a worthy  subject  for  study;  and  Mr.  Scott’s  book — we  believe,  the 
first  practical  work  on  the  subject — now  lies  before  us  as  one  more 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  Gothic 
may  once  more  assert  its  right  as  the  national  style  of  this  country. 

This  book,  too,  we  regard  more  than  simply  a pioneer : to  our 
mind  it  shews  unmistakeable  evidence  that  we  have  at  least  one 
architect  amongst  us  who,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his  writ- 
ings, appears  to  apply  himself  with  heart  and  soul  to  his  work,  and 
to  sift  and  search  for  those  true  principles  which  alone  can  ensure 
success.  If  Mr.  Scott,  himself  one  of  our  first  Church  architects, 
is  only  successful  in  carrying  out  one-half  the  principles  which  he 
enunciates  in  his  volume,  he  will  do  to  a very^great  extent  for 
Gothic,  that  which  was  so  successfully  done  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago  by  those  laborious  and  earnest  men,  and  which  gained 
the  victory  for  the  Palladian  styles. 
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It  is  time,  however,  to  say  a few  words  on  the  hook  itself.  There 
are  twelve  chapters.  The  first,  with  the  title  of  The  Present 
State  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  its  Vernacular  Form,’^  opens 
with  the  question,  “ Are  we  as  Englishmen  satisfied  with  the  state 
of  domestic  architecture  amongst  us,  or  ought  we  to  be  so  V’  In 
this  chapter  is  shewn  the  decline  of  Gothic,  to  which  we  have  be- 
fore alluded.  The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Revival  of 
Pointed  Architecture,  viewed  in  its  bearing  upon  Domestic  Build- 
ings.^^ After  nobly  answering  the  taunt  which  opponents  are  so 
ready  to  bring  forward,  that  Gothic  is  only  a ^Gashion,”  he  at 
once  commences  the  consideration  of  what  should  be  our  present 
action.  He  says, — 

“ One  of  the  most  necessary  steps  to  ensure  success  is  to  investigate 
carefully  the  causes  of  the  partial  failures  of  our  own  experimental  endea- 
vours, as  well  as  of  the  more  glaring  errors  of  earlier  attempts. 

“ These  may,  I think,  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : — 

“ 1st.  The  tendency  to  masquerading ^ or  dressing  up  our  buildings  in 
characters  which  do  not  belong  to  them. 

“ 2ndly.  The  want  of  unity  of  purpose  as  to  the  style  to  be  taken  as  our 
leading  type. 

“ 3rdly.  Our  want  of  boldness  in  fearlessly  adapting  the  style  chosen  to 
the  requirements,  the  appliances,  and  the  feelings  of  the  present  day  ; and 
importing  into  it  every  hint  which  we  may  gather  from  other  styles,  and 
every  aid  to  be  obtained  from  modern  inventions,  so  as  to  render  it,  not  an 
antiquarian  matter,  but  strictly  our  own. 

“ 4thly.  The  absurd  and  growing  error  of  considering  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  architecture  as  so  distinct,  that  the  same  person  cannot  practise 
both.” 

This  list  we  cannot  but  think  might  have  been  considerably  en- 
larged. A great  fault  lies  in  architects  having  made  use  of  features, 
both  in  the  designs  and  plans  of  early  houses,  without  understand- 
ing their  original  intention  or  meaning.  Another,  in  their  having 
attempted  too  much  to  produce  what  was  striking  instead  of  what 
was  true.  Another,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  prevalent  fault, 
is  the  introduction  of  details  from  foreign  Gothic,  which  is  as  dif- 
ferent to  English  Gothic  as  the  architecture  of  one  century  in  this 
country  differs  from  that  of  another.  Of  course  we  would  not  for 
one  moment  exclude  reference  to  foreign  buildings  in  cases  where 
our  own  are  wanting,  or  in  cases  where  obviously  the  intermixture 
can  be  accomplished  with  good  effect : but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
the  wholesale  importation  that  of  late  years  has  been  the  usual 
mode  of  proceeding.  We  would  beg,  however,  to  endorse  fully 
the  admirable  remarks  which  the  author  makes  in  this  chapter  on 
Architectural  Masquerading. 

We  then  have  the  different  parts  of  buildings  systematically 
commented  upon,  and  we  have  most  clearly  sheAvn  to  us  how 
very  possible  it  is  for  all  modern  requirements  to  be  met  in  the 
Gothic  style.  We  select  as  a specimen  the  opening  remarks  upon 
Windows ; — 
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“ It  has  been  very  much  the  fashion  to  assert  that  a Gothic  house  must 
be  defective  in  these  particulars  ; indeed,  our  assailants  have  made  this  one 
of  their  strong-  points,  and  have  put  together  a string  of  terms,  such  as 
‘ dark  rooms,’  ‘ dark  monkish  buildings,’  ‘ dark  passages,’  &c.,  &c.,  which 
they  use  whenever  the  subject  is  alluded  to : and,  so  much  are  people  who 
do  not  look  into  things  for  themselves  misled  by  these  stock  terms,  that 
one  frequently  hears  persons,  not  otherwise  unfavourable  to  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, coolly  say  that  they  think,  in  a country  like  ours,  where  light  is 
scarce,  the  Italian  style  is  preferable,  as  affording  greater  facilities  for  its 
admission ! Under  what  an  extraordinary  delusion  these  persons  must 
suppose  the  originators  of  both  these  styles  to  have  acted!  We  generally 
imagine  the  characteristics  of  different  styles  of  architecture  to  have  arisen 
in  a great  degree  from  local  necessities,  and,  among  other  causes,  from 
difference  of  climate : here,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  Northern 
architects,  being  especially  in  need  of  light.,  originated  a style  whose  great 
characteristic  is  its  exclusion, — an  error  happily  compensated  for  by  the 
architects  of  Italy,  who,  dealing  with  a superabundance  of  light,  and  a 
burning  sun,  which  they  would  naturally  desire  to  exclude,  fell,  luckily  for 
us,  into  the  parallel  blunder  of  contriving  a style  eminently  suited  to  the 
free  admission  of  both ; so  that  we  have  nothing  now  to  do  but  simply  to 
make  a mutual  exchange  of  styles,  and  both  will  be  suited  to  a nicety ! 

“ The  truth,  however,  is,  that  no  such  blunder  ever  was  made,  excepting 
in  the  fertile  imagination  of  our  opponents.  Gothic  architecture,  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  Northern  origin,  is^«r  eminence  a window  style;  so 
much  so,  that  by  its  windows  we  most  readily  distinguish  it  from  other 
styles,  and  by  them  we  define  its  different  historical  changes. 

“In  the  pure  Greek  the  window  comes  in  only  as  a thing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  and  the  means  of  lighting  the  finest  Greek  temples  are  still  a mystery. 
In  Roman  buildings  it  assumes  a more  definite  position,  but  still  seems 
rather  admitted  as  a necessary  intruder  than  a legitimate  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture. It  is  in  the  works  of  the  middle  ages  that  the  window  first  takes 
its  proper  position,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  architectural  features,  and 
as  the  most  important  vehicle  for  architectural  decoration.” 

In  other  chapters  we  have  also  the  architectural  treatment  which 
Mr.  Scott  would  recommend  in  our  towns  as  well  as  in  the  country, 
and  he  shews  how  Gothic  is  equally  adapted  to  the  shop-front  as 
to  the  country  barn,  to  the  commercial  warehouse  as  to  the  rural 
cottage,  to  the  town-hall  as  to  the  nobleman’s  seat.  We  then  have 
a chapter  on  restorations,  followed  by  one  to  which  we  would  call 
especial  attention,  On  the  Boundaries  of  Truth  and  Falsehood.” 
This  not  only  displays  an  intimate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
author  with  what  he  is  -writing  about,  but  also  a considerable  skill 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  several  arguments.  The  following  is  the 
basis  upon  which  he  proceeds  : — 

“ As  in  morals  nothing  is  so  certainly  indicative  of  a degraded  state  of 
society  as  the  decline  of  truthfulness  and  the  prevalence  of  deceit,  so  in  art 
the  surest  signs  of  degradation  are  the  decay  of  reality  and  truth,  and  the 
general  adoption  of  systems  of  deception  and  sham.” 

“ Against  this  deliberate  and  utter  degradation  of  our  art,  many  an  indig- 
nant protest  has  of  late  years  been  made.  It  was  first  exposed  in  all  its 
despicableness  by  Pugin,  who,  had  he  done  nothing  else,  would  have  esta- 
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blished  his  name  for  all  future  ages  as  the  great  reformer  of  architecture. 
His  noble  protest  has  been  followed  up  by  others,  and  it  is  a proud  thing 
to  think  of,  that  among  those  who  follow  out  the  Gothic  revival,  the  prin- 
ciple of  strict  truthfulness  is  universally  acknowledged  as  their  guiding 
star  : — true,  they  may  often  be  led  away  from  it  by  false  lights,  they  may 
often  inadvertently  fall  into  architectural  unrealities  ; in  an  age  of  falsehood, 
they  will  of  necessity  sometimes  wander  into  error,  but  with  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  truthfulness  ever  before  them  as  their  acknowledged  guide,  they 
must  in  the  end  succeed.  ‘ Magna  est  Veritas  et prcevalehit.^  ” 

Altogether,  the  work  is  one  whieli  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  architect  who  intends  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  every- 
day routine  of  designing  from  models  and  drawing  one  week  the 
conventional  Grecian,  another  Italian,  another  Elizabethan,  the 
next  a mixture  of  the  Swiss  chalet  style  and  the  French  chateau, 
the  odd  hours  being  filled  up  with  supplying  drawings  ad  libitum 
of  the  nineteenth  century  brick  cottage  of  no  style  at  all.  For  the 
amateur  in  Gothic  architecture  the  work  will  be  found  to  contain 
many  useful  and  valuable  hints,  and  we  wish  it  all  success. 

But  before  we  conclude  our  article  we  have  one  more  duty  to 
perform.  There  is  so  much  that  is  good,  and  valuable,  and  true  in 
the  work,  that  we  are  reluctant  to  say  a word  in  depreciation  of  its 
merits;  but  to  tell  the  truth  is  a duty  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling,  on  laying  down  the 
book,  that  certain  parts  of  it  read  too  much  like  special  pleading, 
and  that  sometimes,  by  overstating  his  case,  the  author  may  rather 
have  injured  it  than  otherwise.  Neither  can  we  agree  in  all  his 
assertions  and  theories. 

He  has  satisfied  his  own  mind  that  the  style  which  prevailed  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  was  the  highest  perfection  to 
which  architecture  has  yet  attained,  and  that  this  must  be  made 
the  starting-point  for  any  further  improvement  in  the  art  in  any 
new  style,  and  therefore  that  for  the  present  we  ought  never  to 
build  in  any  other  style.  In  this  conclusion  we  cannot  agree,  even 
if  we  grant  his  premises.  The  result  of  carrying  out  this  principle 
must  be  such  a degree  of  monotony  as  would  be  quite  painful  to 
the  eye ; and  it  entirely  shuts  out  those  architects  who  happen  to 
have  paid  as  much  attention  to  other  styles  as  Mr.  Scott  has  to 
this.  That  nothing  can  be  worse  than  our  modern  domestic  build- 
ings in  general,  especially  in  towns,  we  fully  admit.  But  we  can- 
not agree  in  excluding  altogether  from  domestic  work  a revival  of 
the  style  of  Westminster  Hall,  Crosby  Hall,  Eltham  Palace,  Eton 
College,  Cowdray  House,  and  a host  of  others,  in  that  bold,  mascu- 
line English  style  which  was  mainly  introduced  by,  if  not  invented 
by,  William  of  Wykeham,  and  which  is  generally  considered  by 
well-informed  persons,  who  have  studied  the  subject  carefully,  bet- 
ter suited  for  modern  habitations  than  the  early  style  preferred  by 
Mr.  Scott,  beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  We  read,— 

“Unity  of  style  is  essential  to  consistency.  We  must  select  the  style 
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which  in  itself  is  the  best,  and  has  the  strongest  claims  upon  our  sympatli3% 
and  for  its  proper  use  we  must  depend  upon  ourselves. 

“In  church  architecture,  we  have  so  generally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  period  of  our  national  architecture  was  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  that  we  have  insen- 
sibly adopted  that  as  the  groundwork  of  our  revival. 

“ We  did  not  select  this  period  because  the  best-arranged  churches 
were  then  erected,  (for  it  may,  I think,  be  proved  that  such  are  oftener  to 
be  found  of  a later  date,)  but  simply  because  the  architecture  was  then  at 
its  highest  perfection ; for  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  our  churches  we 
trust  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  requirements.  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  we  ought  to  do  by  secular  architecture.  Let  us  take 
the  same  style  for  our  groundwork,  and  be  guided  solely  hy  our  own  re- 
quirements in  the  use  of  it.  Whatever  is  to  be  learned  fuom  the  Tudor  or 
Elizabethan,  which  is  worth  learning,  may  readily  be  translated  back  into 
the  higher  style  of  art.  If  w'e  cannot  do  this,  we  are  unfit  to  work  in 
any  style.” 

There  is  a veiy  prevalent  feeling  in  favour  of  preserving  the 
early  style  for  churches  only,  and  building  our  houses  in  a different 
style,  if  merely  for  the  sake  of  distinction — that  a church  may  be 
distinguished  at  once,  at  the  first  glance,  and  that  we  may  not  have 
to  ask  whether  it  is  a church  or  a hall.  There  is  a wide  distinction 
between  the  style  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  the  feeble  style 
adopted  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  latest  and  worst 
style  of  Gothic  having  been  unaccountably  chosen  as  the  model 
for  that  great  national  structure ; and  yet,  with  all  the  faults  in- 
herent in  that  debased  stjde,  we  believe  that  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  very  superior  to  any  other 
modern  building  in  London : so  great  is  the  difference  between 
Gothic  and  Italian,  that  the  worst  Gothic  is  allowed  to  be  better 
than  the  best  Italian. 

As  an  instance  of  special  pleading,  we  would  refer  to  the  passage 
in  which  Mr.  Scott  argues  that  any  form  of  arch,  or  of  covering  for 
an  opening,  is  admissible  in  Gothic  work  : — 

“ I have  now  discussed  the  three  great  features  of  a Gothic  building 
which  may,  in  some  people’s  minds,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  general  adop  - 
tion of  the  style  for  civil  purposes  ; I mean  the  pointed  arch,  the  mullioned 
window,  and  the  high-pitched  roof.  These  are,  no  doubt,  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  the  style,  and  as  such  should,  as  a general  rule,  be 
adhered  to  : and  the  more  strictly,  the  more  perfect  the  character  of  the 
building  will  be.  But  as  there  may,  in  particular  cases,  or  in  the  minds  of 
particular  individuals,  be  objections  to  some  one  or  more  of  these  features, 
I have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  rules  of  the  style  are  not  so  rigid  as  to 
demand  the  use  in  every  case  of  all  its  normal  characteristics  ; that  Gothic 
architecture,  though  essentially  an  arch  style,  still  freely  admits  of  the  tra- 
beated  construction  ; and  that  though  it  delights  in  the  pointed  arch,  it 
permits  the  use  of  the  round  or  the  segment ; that  though  the  mul- 
lioned window  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features,  it  admits  of  undi- 
vided openings,  and  that  it  allows  great  latitude  not  only  in  the  design  of 
the  window  itself,  which  may  be  of  all  varieties,  from  the  square  opening 
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to  the  arched  and  traceried  window,  but  also  in  the  minor  accessories,  such 
as  the  glazing  and  the  mode  of  opening  the  lights  ; and,  finally,  that  though 
it  delights  in  the  high-pitched  roof,  as  that  best  according  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  style,  it  admits,  as  occasion  serves,  of  every  form  of  roof,  from 
the  perfect  flat  upwards. 

“ ‘ But,’  I hear  an  objector  ask,  ‘ what  will  have  become  of  your  Gothic 
building  when  robbed  of  its  pointed  arches,  its  mullioned  windows,  and  its 
high  roofs  ? will  it  not  be  like  ‘ Hamlet’  with  the  character  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  dispensed  with  ? Surely  a building  with  lintelled  openings  or 
round  arches,  with  wide,  undivided  windows,  and  with  low  roofs,  can  lay 
little  claim  to  the  name  of  Gothic  ; and  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  be 
satisfied  with  a style  in  which  such  are  the  essential  features,  than  to  adopt 
anything  so  effete  as  Gothic  architecture  robbed  of  all  its  leading  character- 
istics ! ’ Ho  such  thing.  Even  if  I were  advocating  the  omission  of  these 
characteristics,  I believe  a better  style  might  be  made  out  of  what  is  left  of 
Gothic  architecture,  than  the  dull,  insipid  style  of  the  present  day  ; it  would, 
to  say  the  least,  have  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  anything  would  be  better 
than  the  wretched  routine  of  our  vernacular  architecture.” 

All  this  is,  perhaps,  true  abstractedly  of  Gothic  architecture  as 
a whole,  but  it  is  least  true,  if  true  at  all,  of  the  period  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Scott.  Hound-headed  doorways,  and  square-topped 
windows,  and  flat  roofs  may  be  found  in  good  Gothic  work  of  all 
periods,  but  they  are  exceptions,  and  these  exceptions  are  especially 
rare  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  which  is  the  beau  ideal  of  perfection, 
according  to  Mr.  ScotPs  theory.  A building  in  which  these  ano- 
malies were  introduced  might  still  be  Gothic,  but  it  would  hardly 
be  Gothic  of  the  best  period.  They  would  seem  natural  in  the 
style  of  the  flfteenth  century,  forced  and  unnatural  in  that  of 
the  thirteenth. 

Another  fault  we  have  noticed  from  which  this  book  is  not 
altogether  free,  namely,  a slight  tinge  of  Rusldnism ; a love  for 
foreign  form  and  details,  whilst  always  professing  a preference  for 
our  national  style,  which  is  really  the  best  adapted  for  our  climate 
and  our  usages.  There  is  throughout  the  chapters  which  treat 
practically  of  the  management  of  the  several  details,  a constant 
reference  to  foreign  examples,  with  a spare  reference  to  what  we 
have  remaining  in  England.  This  conveys  to  us  the  impression, 
either  that  English  examples  are  purposely  ignored,  or  that  the 
writer  is  far  better  acquainted  with  the  architecture  of  foreign 
countries  than  with  that  of  his  own.  And  yet,  when  speaking 
of  the  claims  of  pointed  architecture,  he  says, — 

“ The  movement  is  a craving  after  the  resumption  of  our  national  archi- 
tecture, the  only  genuine  exponent  of  the  civilization  of  the  modern  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ancient  world,  of  the  Northern  as  distinguished  from 
the  Southern  races.” 

Again,  in  lamenting  over  the  work  now  being  carried  on  at 
Alnwick,  where  large  sums  are  being  expended  upon  Italian  work- 
manship, he  breaks  forth  with-— 

“ Conceive  for  one  moment  what  would  have  been  the  result,  had  all  this 
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liberality  and  energy  been  directed  to  instructing  them  in  the  true  style  of 
our  own  country,  and  had  these  simple  workmen,  instead  of  being  per- 
plexed by  drilling  them  into  producing  forms  of  ornament  which  they 
cannot  comprehend,  and  which  have  no  relation  to  the  forms  of  Nature  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  been  directed  to  study  the  ancient  works 
within  their  reach, — as  at  York,  Durham,  or  Hexham  ; or  in  those  cloisters 
of  which  it  is  said  that — 

‘ Nor  herb  nor  floweret  glistened  there 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as  fair.’  ” 

Witli  this  we  perfectly  agree.  The  theory  is  sound ; but  when 
Mr.  Scott  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  he  seems  entirely  at 
fault.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  there  is  something 
ominous  in  the  very  pretty  vignette  in  the  title-page  of  this  volume, 
where  we  have,  as  choice  specimens,  we  presume,  of  the  proposed 
^^nationah^  (English?)  style,  a very  tempting  street-view,  with  the 
Cloth-hall  of  Ypres  on  the  north,  and  the  Doge’s  Palace  at 
Venice  on  the  south,  the  Nuremberg  fountain  in  the  centre,  and 
an  Italian  campanile  in  the  background.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  selection  or  the  grouping,  which  is  very  effec- 
tive, but  surely  it  would  have  been  far  more  consistent  with  the 
professed  object  of  the  book  to  have  given  a group  of  old  English 
buildings,  such  as  Penshurst  and  Chalfield,  or  Mayfield  and  Stoke- 
say.  Perhaps  they  would  not  have  made  such  a pretty  picture, 
but  they  would  have  been  more  true  to  the  text. 

Every  country  in  Europe  has  its  own  Gothic  style,  each  of  which 
has  its  merits,  and  each  is  worthy  of  separate  study;  but  from 
particular  circumstances  the  English  Gothic  is  the  best,  and  it  is 
indigenous — it  is  not  copied  from  any  foreign  country.  Then  why 
should  our  modern  architects  always  fly  off  to  foreign  countries  for 
examples,  instead  of  searching  out  the  fast-decaying  remains  in  our 
own  country,  which  their  owners  would  soon  learn  to  appreciate 
and  to  preserve,  if  they  found  that  all  educated  persons  agreed  in 
setting  a high  value  upon  them,  and  that  any  one  who  destroyed 
them  would  be  for  ever  disgraced  and  justly  stigmatised  as  an 
ignorant,  ruthless  barbarian.  It  is  because  our  architects  and 
our  amateurs  systematically  neglect  the  domestic  buildings  of  the 
middle  ages  in  our  own  country,  that  others  learn  to  despise  them, 
and  to  destroy  them  without  scruple.  And  because  Mr.  Puskin 
happens  to  have  taken  a mad  fancy  for  the  Gothic  of  Italy,  and 
has  poured  out  his  volumes  of  eloquent  words  upon  the  subject, 
therefore  he  is  supposed  to  have  set  the  fashion,  and  nothing  but 
Italian  Gothic  will  satisfy  the  small  clique  who  fancy  that  they 
can  dictate  to  all  England. 

We  are  really  sorry  to  have  said  so  much  against  a work  which, 
on  the  whole,  we  cordially  recommend ; it  is  only  because  we  fear 
that  this  want  of  fidelity  to  his  own  principles  will,  in  some  degree, 
defeat  his  object. 
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In  what  may  be  called  the  pettifoggery  of  literature,  the  late  Mr.  Croker 
was  an  unrivalled  adept.  By  patient  delving  he  would  undermine  a mole- 
hill, and  then  complacently  congratulate  himself  on  having  overthrown  a 
mountain.  His  habit  was  to  nibble  at  some  unimportant  fact  in  a noble 
composition,  and  then  delude  himself — or  endeavour,  by  triumphant  boast- 
ing, to  delude  others — into  a belief  that  he  had  destroyed  the  credit  of  the 
work  in  which  the  fact  occurred.  His  assiduity  in  this  small  work  was 
extraordinary.  He  would  engage  in  the  veriest  drudgery  for  months,  in 
order  to  cast  a doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  a few  dates  in  some  delightful 
book  in  which  taste  and  intellectual  toil  were  intermingled,  and  would 
flatter  himself  that  he  had  performed  a great  feat  in  finding  a few  specks 
where  everybody  else  found  warmth,  and  joy,  and  light.  This  singular 
faculty  was,  however,  not  the  only  capital  he  traded  on  in  literature.  Be- 
sides his  microscopic  eye  for  minute  errors,  he  had  a very  extensive  ac- 
quaintance both  with  written  and  traditional  anecdotes,  a narrow,  super- 
ficial vein  of  small  wit  which  much  needed  smelting,  and  an  unscrupulous 
assurance— not  to  say  audacity — in  misrepresentation,  which,  after  serving 
his  purpose  as  a political  writer  well  through  many  years,  came  at  last  to 
be  more  hurtful  to  the  party  he  belonged  to  than  to  that  which  he  opposed. 

In  this  collection  of  Essays  on  the  Early  Period  of  the  Erench  Revolu- 
tion, the  whole  of  these  characteristics  are  unblushingly  displayed.  As 
often  as  the  author  finds  occasion  to  refer  to  any  of  those  historians  of  the 
Revolution  whose  feelings  and  opinions  are  in  any  considerable  degree  un- 
favourable to  the  royal  cause,  their  statements  are  unscrupulously  set  up  as 
targets  for  his  “small  artillery”  to  be  discharged  against.  Writers  as 
respectable  as  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Lamartine  are  pricked  and  pelted  in 
this  manner,  until  their  credit  is — as  Mr.  Croker  deludes  himself  into  be- 
lieving— utterly  and  irremediably  destroyed.  But  the  historian  against 
whom  the  fiercest  rancour  is  directed  is  M.  Thiers.  In  his  attack  on 
that  individual,  and  his  voluminous  work,  Mr.  Croker  shews  much  malice 
and  no  mercy.  The  unfortunate  historian  is  convicted  on  the  clearest 
hearsay  evidence  of  poor  and  low  birth  ; and  the  traces  of  this  circum- 
stance, according  to  Mr.  Croker,  never  are  effaced.  Thus  it  was,  we  are 
told,  that  the  great  I^apoleon  never  was  a gentleman,  and  that  M.  Thiers 
“has  always  been,  and  will  be,  essentially  tin  ])eu  gamin'’  But  disparage- 
ment of  this  kind,  contemptible  as  it  is,  has  the  one  good  effect  of  exhibit- 
ing the  petty  spite  of  the  writer,  and,  by  that  means,  preparing  the  reader 
to  receive  with  distrust  the  strictures  which  come  afterwards.  It  is  quite 
of  a piece  with  that  inaugural  flourish  in  which  Mr.  Croker  announces  his 
intention  to  “ demolish  utterly  and  irretrievably  M.  Thiers’  credit  as  an  his- 
torian,”—an  announcement  which,  when  compared  with  the  poor  and  lame 
accomplishment,  brings  visibly  to  mind  the  magniloquence  of  Pistol’s  loud 
and  empty  threats. 

One  of  the  sins  which  Mr.  Croker  is  most  incensed  at,  is  the  circum- 
stance of  the  historian  not  ascribing  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  any  very  con- 
siderable part  in  instigating  the  earlier  incidents  of  that  revolution  in  which 
his  own  life  at  last  was  sacrificed.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
Mr.  Croker  does  not  exaggerate,  in  a much  greater  degree  than  M.  Thiers 

» “ Essays  on  the  Early  Period  of  the  Frencli  Revolution,  hy  the  late  Right  Hon. 
John  Wilson  Croker.”  (London:  John  Murray.) 
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disguises,  the  extent  and  influence  of  the  Duke’s  interposition.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Egalite  was  willing  enough  to  avail  himself  of  any  chance 
the  Revolution  might  aiford  to  his  ambition,  or  even  to  prepare  an  oppor- 
tunity by  any  safe  and  practicable  interference  with  the  popular  explosion. 
But  neither  his  machinations,  nor  those  of  any  other  individual,  could  have 
been — as  Mr.  Croker  pretends  they  were — the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 
Of  any  cause  more  adequate  than  this — any  wide-spread  misery  occasioned 
and  exasperated  by  misrule — we  find  no  mention  in  Mr.  Croker’s  bulky 
volume.  The  nearest  approach  to  any  recognition  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  is  met  with,  midway  in  the  work,  in  a sentence  of  which  the  grammar 
and  the  taste  are  equally  atrocious  : — 

‘‘  ‘ The  public  mind  of  France,’  says  Mr.  Croker,  ‘ had  become  so  excited  and  perverted 
by  a variety  of  causes,  great  and  small,  and  of  grievances  real  and  imaginary,  that  at 
the  proclamation  for  assembling  the  States- General  the  whole  nation  went  mad,  and  to 
this  hour  has  never  recovered  from  its  insanity,  except  in  the  intervals  when  the  strait- 
waistcoat  of  a despot  repressed,  though  it  was  unable  to  cure,  them.’  ” 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  cold  and  hesitating  enough,  and  scarcely 
comes  to  an  acknowledgment  even  of  the  existence  of  those  grievances 
which  w^ere,  nevertheless,  able  in  their  terrible  reality  to  bring  wretchedness 
into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  millions.  But  Mr.  Croker  has  no  sympathies 
to  spare  on  these  plebeian  woes.  However  it  may  have  been  with  the 
great  Napoleon,  or  with  M.  Thiers,  he,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  a well- 
bred  gentleman  who  often  “ dinner’d  wi’  a lord,”  and  was  always  as  eager 
as  the  young  squire’s  follower  in  Goldsmith’s  play  to  damn  anything  low. 
Even  his  tenderness  of  nature  is  instinct  with  this  high-breeding.  He  has 
no  pity  but  for  persons  of  exalted  station,  and  yields  nothing  to  the  appeal 
of  the  historian  : — “ Kind-hearted  men,  you  who  weep  over  the  evils  of  the 
Revolution,  [doubtless  wdth  too  much  reason,]  shed  also  a few  tears  for  the 
evils  which  occasioned  it.” 

The  mode  of  composition  commonly  pursued  throughout  the  Essays  has 
certainly  far  more  of  a polemical  than  of  a philosophical  character.  Be- 
ginning with  a foregone  conclusion,  the  author  freely  cites  those  writings 
which  support  his  owm  view,  and  attributes  to  them  a degree  of  authority 
to  which  their  claim  is,  to  say  the  least,  often  questionable.  Where  these 
fall  short  of  the  required  testimony,  a bold  and  plausible  supposition  is 
called  in  to  clinch  the  argument.  By  this  method  an  author  may  easily  be 
successful  to  his  heart’s  content  in  making  “ the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause,”  and  in  falsifying  history  at  small  cost  of  truth  or  reason.  This, 
nevertheless,  is  the  method  Mr.  Croker  commonly  adopts,  so  that  a reader 
whose  impressions  of  the  French  Revolution  had  been  gathered  solely  from 
the  pages  of  the  work  before  us,  would  not  only  be  moved  to  exclaim  in  his 
amazement,  What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things  !”  but  he  would 
also  have,  in  regard  to  almost  every  individual  event,  a notion  absolutely 
false  both  of  its  cause  and  course.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  account  of 
the  destruction  of  the  paper-manufactory  of  M.  Reveillon  — an  account 
avowedly  designed  to  cast  the  blame  both  of  the  outrage  and  the  slaughter 
on  the  Duke  of  Orleans — Mr.  Croker  supports  his  own  view  of  the  aifair  by 
no  circumstance  more  probable,  or  bearing  more  on  the  conclusion,  than 
the  facts  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  on  that  day  collected  the  populace 
of  Paris  at  a horse-race  at  Vincennes ; that  he,  and  subsequently  his 
Duchess,  passed  through  the  mob  ; and  that  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
mischief  were  ferocious  persons,  who,  as  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
were  “ evidently  hired  and  guided  by  some  unseen  agency and  then,  in 
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apparent  confidence  of  carrying  the  convictions  of  his  readers  with  him,  he 
asks,  '‘who  can  doubt  that  the  whole  affair  was  concerted,  and  that  the 
amiable  and  universally  respected  Duchess  was  thus  brought  forward  by 
her  profligate  husband  to  encourage  and  protect  his  hired  mob  ?”  Mr. 
Croker,  we  believe,  would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  answer  his  own  question. 
At  the  very  time  of  putting  it,  he  could  not  fail  to  know  that  the  guilt 
which  he  imputed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not  merely  doubted,  but 
disbelieved  and  dismissed  as  an  atrocious  calumny  by  all  but  the  adherents 
to  the  royal  cause  in  France ; and  that  two  distinguished  historians  of  the 
Revolution,  whose  works  are  in  everybody’s  hands, — M.  Michelet  and 
Mr.  Carlyle, — have  recorded  far  more  than  a doubt  of  the  delinquency  in 
question.  M.  Michelet,  indeed,  retorts  the  charge  upon  the  court-party 
with  vigour  and  effect.  The  court,  alone,  were  likely  to  be  gainers  by 
that  delay  in  the  meeting  of  the  States- General  which  the  riot  at  its  out- 
break bid  fair  to  occasion.  Under  the  cannon  of  the  Bastille,  the  crowd 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  might,  if  the  authorities  had  wished 
it,  have  been  dispersed  by  a wmrd.  Besenval,  whose  energetic  measures 
terminated  the  disturbance  in  the  end,  got  from  the  court  no  thanks  for 
his  interference.  It  is  probable  enough  that  he  was  felt  to  have  marred  a 
promising  plot.  Mr.  Carlyle  refers  to  the  suspicion  of  the  outrage  having 
been  instigated  by  the  court,  and  to  the  recorded  fact  that  Besenval’s  good 
service  in  restoring  order  was  unnoticed  at  Versailles;  but  his  own  convic- 
tion evidently  points  to  a more  popular  and  far  more  portentous  origin ; — 
“Might  one  not  rather,”  he  says,  “attribute  it  to  Diana  in  the  shape  of 
Hunger.?  to  some  twin  Dioscuri — Oppression  and  Revenge — so  often 
seen  in  the  battles  of  men  ? Poor  Lackalls,  all  betoiled,  besoiled,  encrusted 
into  dim  defacement ; into  whom,  nevertheless,  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
has  breathed  a living  soul ! To  them  it  is  clear  only  that  eleutheromaniac 
Philosophism  has  yet  baked  no  bread ; that  Patriot  Committee-men  will 
level  down  to  their  own  level,  and  no  lower.  Brigands,  or  whatever  they 
might  be,  it  was  bitter  earnest  with  them.  They  bury  their  dead  with  the 
title  of  Defenseurs  de  la  Patrie,  Martyrs  of  the  good  Cause.” 

This  deplorable  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people  is, 
however,  an  adequate  and  very  probable  cause,  not  merely  of  particular 
outrages,  but  of  the  entire  Revolution,  of  which,  as  we  have  already  said, 
Mr.  Croker  has  not  condescended  to  take  cognizance.  Raking  out  from 
any  source  his  nauseating  detail  of  the  crimes  and  horrors  which  the  excited 
passions  of  the  time  gave  birth  to,  lavishing  his  most  extravagant  praise  on 
the  illustrious  victims  whose  disastrous  lot  it  was  to  be  seated  on  the  throne 
when  the  day  of  that  dread  reckoning  came,  heaping  calumny  and  coarse 
abuse  on  all  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  service  to  the  popular  cause ; 
the  author  has  surely  defeated  his  own  purpose  by  absurd  exaggeration  on 
the  one  hand,  and  unfair  concealment  on  the  other.  His  readers  will  be 
simple,  indeed,  if  they  are  capable  of  accepting  his  one-sided  account  of  the 
events  which  he  enlarges  on,  without  at  least  enquiring  into  the  antecedent 
circumstances  of  the  people’s  state.  Such  an  enquiry  would  undoubtedly 
bring  to  light  a vast  accumulation  of  grievances,  ample  enough  to  account 
for  and  excuse,  though  not  to  justify,  the  Revolution.  It  would  bring  to 
light  an  oppressive  and  insane  misgovernment  which  had  grown  at  last  in- 
tolerable to  the  millions  whom  it  trampled  on,  and  in  which  sagacious 
minds  had  foreseen  for  years  the  terrible  convulsion  that  ensued.  It  would 
bring  to  light  a condition  of  affairs  in  which,  not  merely,  as  it  was  de- 
scribed by  a great  political  writer,  the  privileged  few  were  gorged  with 
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superjiuities  ivhilst  the  hungry  multitude  icanted  the  very  necessaries  of 
life,  but  in  which  these  extremes  of  privation  and  excess  proceeded  by 
direct  causation  from  a mass  of  barbarous  edicts  and  enactments,  of  which 
the  one  dominant  purpose  was  to  get  the  means  of  increasing  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  nobles  % grinding  down  and  harrying  the  poor.  And  it 
would  bring  to  light,  at  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  an  auspicious 
moment  when  the  people’s  hearts  were  warmed  with  hope  that  their  afflic- 
tions were  at  last  to  be  considered  and  relieved — a moment  when  their 
well-meaning  but  weak-minded  king,  could  he  have  turned  a deaf  ear  to 
the  delirious  ravings  of  his  courtiers  and  his  queen,  might  still  have  kept 
his  station  as  the  ruler  of  a people  in  whom  love  and  gratitude  would  have 
been  added  to  an  immemorial  reverence  for  the  throne.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost,  and  the  ancient  monarchy  was  lost  with  it. 

Mr.  Croker  is,  for  the  most  part,  most  furious  in  his  abuse  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  there  is  the  least  to  blame,  just  as  his  eulogiums  are  most 
vociferous  where  he  has  the  most  suspicious  characters  to  deal  with.  He 
has  an  evident  satisfaction,  though  not  a talent,  in  maintaining  paradoxes, 
and  sets  about  the  task  of  throwing  dirt  on  the  Girondists  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  he  manifests  in  his  endeavour  to  efface  the  stains  which  rest 
on  Marie  Antoinette.  In  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  the  question  is 
not  one  which  it  was  well  to  open.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  “ delightful  vision,”  in  the  morning-dawn  of  loveliness  and  grace, 
by  which  Burke  was  dazzled  at  Versailles,  and  the  mournful  and  grey- 
haired, yet  still  queenly  woman,  going,  amidst  jeers  and  execrations,  on  a 
tumbrel  to  the  place  of  execution  ; and  it  is  impossible,  also,  not  to  feel 
that  there  must  have  been,  between  these  two  periods  of  that  checkered 
life,  agonies  of  suffering  which  should  compensate  for  many  sins.  But 
within  a month  after  the  queen’s  death,  a far  nobler  soul  was  set  free  from 
a form  yet  queenlier  in  its  beauty  by  the  executioner’s  axe ; and,  if  Mr. 
Croker  had  not  resolved  on  running-a-muck  against  all  the  revolutionists, 
we  think  he  would  have  found  in  the  characters,  the  motives,  and  the 
conduct,  both  of  Madame  Roland  and  many  of  her  friends  of  the  Gironde, 
much  that  should  have  saved  them  from  the  rancour  of  his  coarse  and  com- 
monly unfounded  imputations.  Some  at  least  amongst  the  Girondists,  even 
if  they  were  not  heroes  and  martyrs,  were  neither  presumptuous,  cowardly, 
nor  weak  ; and,  though  unfortunate,  were  not  unfortunate  intriguers.  But 
their  friend,  the  wife  of  Roland,  must  be  judged  of  by  herself,  and  we  ques- 
tion whether  Mr.  Croker  could  have  understood  her  better  than  he  appears 
to  have  understood  those  passages  of  her  writings  which  he  garbled  in 
translating.  If  she  was  not  a heroine,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  one  amongst 
the  memories  of  illustrious  women.  Her  charm  of  manner  and  her  glorious 
beauty  were  womanly  attractions  which  her  strong  and  well-stored  intellect 
cast  into  the  shade ; but  even  that  intellect,  and  the  social  influence  it  gave 
her,  were  made  to  minister  to  the  demands  of  a moral  nature  which,  with- 
out neglecting  the  least  and  lowliest  of  domestic  duties,  embraced  within 
the  range  of  its  affections  the  grandest  human  objects,  and  kept  faithful  to 
them  with  a devotedness  which  lasted  until  death. 

Mr.  Croker  tells  us,  in  the  mongrel  speech  that  he  delights  in,  that 
“those  who  wish  to  think  with  unmixed  admiration  of  Madame  Roland 
must  take  her  up  where  she  left  the  world — at  the  guichet  of  the  Con- 
ciergey'ie.”  This  is  an  opinion  which  the  essayist  might  probably  hold  un- 
disturbed possession  of,  since  there  was  nothing  in  her  previous  life  by 
wliich  the  admiration  of  her  genius  could  be  lessened,  except  her  political 
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views ; and  those  who  would  on  that  score  withhold  their  admiration,  would 
assuredly  enough  not  find  that  her  patriotic  spirit  had  lost  any  of  its  energy 
in  that  last  abode.  With  some  verbal  alteration,  the  remark  would  be  with 
more  propriety  applied  to  Marie  Antoinette,  w^hom  Mr.  Croker  panegyrizes 
with  all  the  extravagance,  but  without  the  eloquence,  of  Mr,  Burke.  His 
Essay  on  “ The  Captivity  in  the  Temple”  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  least  offen- 
sive portion  of  his  work.  It  contains  fewer  passages  of  special-pleading  and 
vituperation,  and  those  which  it  contains  are  counterbalanced  in  effect  by 
the  sympathy  which  cannot  be  -withheld  from  the  afflicted  mother  and  her 
unoffending  child.  Her  prison-life  is  a homily  on  the  instability  of  human 
greatness.  The  hapless  queen— fallen  from  a splendour  as  magnificent 
as  ever  woman  ruled  and  revelled  in — is  seen,  with  her  royal  sister  at  her 
side,  “ sitting  up  later  than  usual  mending  their  clothes,”  and  screening 
the  light  she  worked  by  with  a shawl,  from  her  sick  and  sleeping  child. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  brutal  order  came  which  robbed  her  of  the 
one  consolation  that  remained  to  her  in  the  ministration  of  a mother’s  love. 
Her  son,  the  descendant  of  a long  line  of  kings,  was  taken  from  her,  to 
be  consigned  to  the  most  denaturalizing  tutelage  that  ever  fiendish  wicked- 
ness devised.  This,  however,  of  necessity  was  her  crowning  woe.  De- 
throned, widowed,  and  degraded,  she  had  been  sanctified  hy  her  afiUctiont 
and  the  death  that  was  so  near  at  hand  came  to  her  as  a blessing.  But 
even  this  sorry  alleviation  is  denied  us  as  we  contemplate  the  child’s  fate. 
Metamorphosed,  almost,  by  the  devilish  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  into  the 
very  wolf-cuh  they  called  him  ; perverted  in  mind ; diseased,  to  a disgusting 
state,  in  body ; and  dying  at  last  from  the  consequences  of  inaction,  dirt, 
and  hunger,  by  a slow  and  shocking  death ; the  history  of  this  poor  boy 
is  the  most  painful  narrative  of  a child’s  sufferings  that  we  know  of  in  the 
whole  range  of  fact  or  fiction.  Some  of  the  grander  tragedies  of  the  Re- 
volution may  find  extenuation  or  excuse  in  motives  not  ignoble,  but  this 
isolated  crime  stands  out  in  its  solitary  baseness,  alike  impolitic  and  unpro- 
voked,— the  wanton  and  ferocious  murder  of  a helpless  child. 

There  is  a large  class  of  readers — those  who  delight  in  petty  details  and 
minute  specification  of  localities  and  dates — who  will  find  in  the  abundance 
of  particulars  of  this  kind  some  sort  of  set-off  to  the  excessive  and  unfair 
party-spirit  which  envenoms  all  the  Essays.  If  it  had  ever  happened  to 
Mr.  Croker — on  being  assured,  as  we  should  suppose  he  often  must  have 
been,  that  his  genius  did  not  lie  in  the  faculty  of  taking  broad  and  liberal 
views  of  a subject,  or  of  conducting  close  and  clear  argumentation,  or  of 
making  courteous  opposition  to  an  adversary,  to  ask,  with  Garrick’s 
Scotchman,  “ Then  where  the  de’il  does  it  lie,  mon  ?”  we  think  the  proper 
answer  would  have  been,  in  an  attention  to  the  lesser  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  multitude  of  small  matters  wEich 
are  often  interesting,  and  oftener  unimportant.  Robert  Hall  remarks  of  a 
celebrated  philosophical  writer,  that  “he  is  always  polishing  away  at  the 
corner  of  a subject,”  and  this  misapplication  of  labour,  thi^:  coil  without  pro- 
fit, would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  bad  consequences  of  Mr.  Croker’s  peculiar 
intellectual  gift.  It  enables  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  to  his  readers, 
at  small  cost  of  scissors  and  paste,  and  scarcely  larger  cost  of  thought,  a 
mass  of  trifling  information  which  would  not  easily  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
Essays  on  “ The  Revolutionary  Tribunals”  and  “ The  Guillotine”  supply 
the  best  examples  of  the  detail  we  refer  to,  and  they  would  undoubtedly — 
if  their  dross  of  rancour  and  misrepresentation  were  purged  off — possess  a 
certain  value  of  the  kind  which  has  been  most  popular  in  some  of  Mr. 
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Croker’s  other  writings.  In  the  first  of  these  two  Essays  there  is  a copious 
record  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  which  has  made  the  Reign  of  Terror 
justly  infamous  for  ever,  and  which  has  at  the  same  time  enabled  those 
who  would  give  to  the  people  no  other  participation  in  government  but  that 
of  paying  for  it,  to  point  the  moral  of  their  argument  with  a reference  to 
these  horrible  events.  But  there  are  also  other  morals  which  that  frightful 
chronicle  teaches  with  a clear  and  deep  significance,  and  which  are  never- 
theless not  discernible  in  Mr.  Croker’s  pages.  Two  such  there  are,  espe- 
cially, which  a great  philosophical  historian  of  the  Revolution  has  made 
ready  to  our  hands.  After  giving — on  the  authority  of  Montgaillard — four 
thousand  as  the  number  of  persons  who  were  “ guillotined,  fusilladed,  noy- 
aded,  done  to  dire  death,”  Mr.  Carlyle  adds, — ‘‘It  is  a horrible  sum  of 
human  lives,  M.  I’Abbe  ; — some  ten  times  as  many  shot  rightly  on  a field 
of  battle,  and  one  might  have  had  his  glorious  victory  with  Te  Eeum.  It  is  not 
far  from  the  two-hundredth  part  of  what  perished  in  the  entire  Seven  Years’ 
War.  By  which  Seven  Years’  War  did  not  the  great  Fritz  wrench  Tiesiafrom 
the  great  Theresa ; and  a Pompadour,  stung  by  epigrams,  satisfy  herseP 
that  she  could  not  be  an  Agnes  Sorel  ? The  head  of  man  is  a strange  vacant 
sounding-shell,  M.  I’Abbe,  and  studies  Cocker  to  small  purpose.”  The 
second  of  these  momentous  lessons,  with  its  warning  voice  sonorous  as  a 
trumpet-tone,  rises  upwards  for  all  rulers  on  the  earth  to  hear.  The  his- 
torian says, — “ Wherefore  let  all  men  know  what  of  depth  and  of  height 
is  still  revealed  in  man ; and,  with  fear  and  wonder,  with  just  sympathy 
and  just  antipathy,  with  clear  eye  and  open  heart,  contemplate  it  and  ap- 
propriate it,  and  draw  innumerable  inferences  from  it.  This  inference,  for 
example,  among  the  first : — that  ‘ if  the  gods  of  this  lower  world  will  sit 
on  their  glittering  thrones,  indolent  as  Epicurus’  gods,  with  the  living 
chaos  of  ignorance  and  hunger  weltering  uncared-for  at  their  feet,  and 
smooth  parasites  preaching  Peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace,  then 
the  dark  chaos,  it  would  seem,  will  rise, — has  risen,  and,  O heavens ! has 
it  not  turned  their  skins  into  breeches  for  itself  ? That  there  should  be  no 
second  sans-culottism  in  our  earth  for  a thousand  years,  let  us  understand 
well  what  the  first  was ; and  let  rich  and  poor  of  us  go  and  do  otherwise.^  ” 
But  we  get  no  lesson  of  this  sort  from  Mr.  Croker.  He  is  consistent  to 
the  end,  and  allows  no  charity  towards  the  poor  to  mitigate  his  wrath 
against  the  Revolution.  His  last  words  hold  up  the  horrors  that  attended 
it  as  a warning  and  example  of  “ the  incalculable  excesses  of  popular  in- 
sanity.” A w'iser  moralist,  or  a more  Christian  one,  might  have  enquired, 
with  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  what  made  the  people  mad;  but  the 
question  would  have  been  an  inconvenient  one,  and  would  moreover,  if  it 
had  been  answered  honestly,  have  spoiled  the  unity  of  feeling  that  prevails 
throughout  the  Essays.  It  was  quite  enough  for  Mr.  Croker  to  make  the 
worst  of  the  madness,  without  being  inquisitive  into  the  causes  of  it.  To 
have  set  before  his  readers  the  hastiest  sketch  of  that  “ inborn  tyranny  of 
years”  beneath  which  the  millions  lay  “ broken  and  trembling,”  or  the 
briefest  and  the  barest  catalogue  of  those  enormous  and  heart-breaking 
oppressions  which  had  accumulated  on  the  peasantry  at  the  time  when 
Arthur  Young  travelled  amongst  them  ; to  have  described  the  feverish  joy 
and  hope  wuth  which,  under  that  burden  of  intolerable  suffering,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  was  hailed  throughout 
the  land,  and  then  to  recount  the  futile  efforts  which  the  court  and  aris- 
tocracy made  to  frustrate  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  make  a solemn 
mockery  of  the  measure  by  which  alone  their  grievances  might  be  re- 
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dressed ; and,  finally,  to  add  to  these  occasions  of  distrust,  and  hatred,  and 
alarm,  the  apprehensions  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  excited  by  the  known 
hostility  of  almost  every  European  court,  and  by  the  noise  of  armies 
gathering  to  support  the  quarrel  of  insulted  kings,  and  the  fears  of  treason 
in  the  heart  of  France  itself; — this,  we  apprehend,  however  ill  it  might  have 
suited  Mr.  Croker’s  purposes,  would  have  afi'orded  a far  truer  and  more 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  insanity  that  overspread  the  land,  than  any 
of  the  silly  views  of  individual  ambition  to  which  the  Revolution  is  dis- 
honestly ascribed.  One  of  the  great  historians  of  the  Revolution,  referring 
to  those  whose  delight  it  is  to  put  forward  these  contemptible  causes, 
somewhat  discourteously  exclaims, — “Paltry  fools!  try  to  explain  by  a 
straw,  washed  away  by  the  waves,  the  agitation  of  the  ocean.” 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  appearance  of  these  Essays,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  pages  of  a party-journal  which  maintains  particular  views; 
but  it  is  less  easy  to  conceive  of  any  adequate  motive  for  this  elaborate  and 
revised  republication.  We  hope  that  the  number  is  not  large  of  readers 
who  will  coincide  entirely  in  Mr.  Croker’s  extreme  opinions,  and  be  con- 
tented to  look  with  him  only  on  the  one  side  of  the  shield  on  which  the 
Revolution  is  pourtrayed  ; and  we  are  assured  that  the  readers  who  are  not 
in  this  category  will  be  disposed  to  be  impatient,  if  not  indeed  indignant,  at 
the  undisguised  extravagance  and  one-sidedness  in  which  the  author  has 
indulged.  Even  the  chief  personages  in  the  history  have  very  little  of  that 
mingled  good  and  evil  which  we  look  for  in  the  characters  of  mortals. 
Mr.  Croker  uses  no  middle-tint,  but  paints  in  his  sitters,  either  in  perfect 
light  or  utter  shade — as  saints,  or  something  antithetical  to  saints — ac- 
cording to  the  party  they  belonged  to.  In  his  mature  judgment  he  looks 
on  Roland  and  Petion  “ as  only  meaner  and  more  hypocritical  villains, — 
quite  as  guilty,  quite  as  bloody,  but  only  more  contemptible,  than  the 
Marats,  the  Dantons,  and  the  Robespierres and  he  looks  on  Marie 
Antoinette  as  “one  of  the  noblest  and  the  purest”  of  women,  distinguished, 
forsooth,  by  “ the  grandeur  of  her  mind,  the  courageous  wisdom  of  her 
counsels,”  and  “the  minute  and  laborious,  yet  wide  and  lofty,  fulfilment  of 
all  her  duties.”  For  whose  instruction  can  the  historical  Essays  which  are 
written  on  this  principle  be  designed  ? Thanks  to  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
such  balderdash — and  there  is  an  abundance  of  it  in  the  volume — would 
make  a schoolboy  smile. 

Even  the  style  of  Mr.  Croker’s  Essays  is  not  such  as  can  be  very  heartily 
commended.  In  the  easy,  unlaboured  passages  it  is  not  seldom  slovenly 
and  inexact  in  construction,  and  in  the  more  elaborate  ones,  cold  and 
turgid.  A more  serious  objection  to  it  is  the  occasional  incorporation  of 
French  words  into  the  text  where  English  synonyms  might  easily  be  found, 
and  a frequent  use  of  coarse  expressions  in  mistake  for  strong  ones.  There 
is  a compensating  merit  in  the  clearness  which  leaves  it  scarcely  ever  pos- 
sible to  misunderstand  the  author’s  meaning.  It  should  be  moreover  men- 
tioned in  the  meagre  list  of  recommendations  of  the  volume,  that  there  is  a 
map  of  those  localities  in  the  French  capital  in  which  the  chief  scenes  of 
the  great  tragedy  of  the  Revolution  were  evolved,  and  that  the  publisher’s 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  has  been  performed  in  such  manner  as 
to  deserve  the  very  highest  praise. 
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Croker’s  other  writings.  In  the  first  of  these  two  Essays  there  is  a copious 
record  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  which  has  made  the  Reign  of  Terror 
justly  infamous  for  ever,  and  which  has  at  the  same  time  enabled  those 
who  would  give  to  the  people  no  other  participation  in  government  but  that 
of  paying  for  it,  to  point  the  moral  of  their  argument  with  a reference  to 
these  horrible  events.  But  there  are  also  other  morals  which  that  frightful 
chronicle  teaches  with  a clear  and  deep  significance,  and  which  are  never- 
theless not  discernible  in  Mr.  Croker’s  pages.  Two  such  there  are,  espe- 
cially, which  a great  philosophical  historian  of  the  Revolution  has  made 
ready  to  our  hands.  After  giving — on  the  authority  of  Montgaillard — four 
thousand  as  the  number  of  persons  who  were  “ guillotined,  fusilladed,  noy- 
aded,  done  to  dire  death,”  Mr.  Carlyle  adds, — ‘Mt  is  a horrible  sum  of 
human  lives,  M.  I’Abbe  ; — some  ten  times  as  many  shot  rightly  on  a field 
of  battle,  and  one  might  have  had  his  glorious  victory  with  Te  Eeum.  It  is  not 
far  from  the  two-hundredth  part  of  what  perished  in  the  entire  Seven  Years’ 
War.  By  which  Seven  Tears’  War  did  not  the  great  Fritz  wrench  Tiesiafrom 
the  great  Theresa ; and  a Pompadour,  stung  by  epigrams,  satisfy  herseP 
that  she  could  not  be  an  Agnes  Sorel  The  head  of  man  is  a strange  vacant 
sounding-shell,  M.  I’Abbe,  and  studies  Cocker  to  small  purpose.”  The 
second  of  these  momentous  lessons,  with  its  warning  voice  sonorous  as  a 
trumpet-tone,  rises  upwards  for  all  rulers  on  the  earth  to  hear.  The  his- 
torian says, — “ Wherefore  let  all  men  know  what  of  depth  and  of  height 
is  still  revealed  in  man ; and,  with  fear  and  wonder,  with  just  sympathy 
and  just  antipathy,  with  clear  eye  and  open  heart,  contemplate  it  and  ap- 
propriate it,  and  draw  innumerable  inferences  from  it.  This  inference,  for 
example,  among  the  first : — that  ‘ if  the  gods  of  this  lower  world  will  sit 
on  their  glittering  thrones,  indolent  as  Epicurus’  gods,  with  the  living 
chaos  of  ignorance  and  hunger  weltering  uncared-for  at  their  feet,  and 
smooth  parasites  preaching  Peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace,  then 
the  dark  chaos,  it  would  seem,  will  rise, — has  risen,  and,  O heavens ! has 
it  not  turned  their  skins  into  breeches  for  itself } That  there  should  be  no 
second  sans-culottism  in  our  earth  for  a thousand  years,  let  us  understand 
well  what  the  first  was ; and  let  rich  and  poor  of  us  go  and  do  otherwise.^  ” 
But  we  get  no  lesson  of  this  sort  from  Mr.  Croker.  He  is  consistent  to 
the  end,  and  allows  no  charity  towards  the  poor  to  mitigate  his  wrath 
against  the  Revolution.  His  last  words  hold  up  the  horrors  that  attended 
it  as  a warning  and  example  of  “ the  incalculable  excesses  of  popular  in- 
sanity.” A wdser  moralist,  or  a more  Christian  one,  might  have  enquired, 
with  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  what  made  the  people  mad  ; but  the 
question  would  have  been  an  inconvenient  one,  and  would  moreover,  if  it 
had  been  answered  honestly,  have  spoiled  the  unity  of  feeling  that  prevails 
throughout  the  Essays.  It  was  quite  enough  for  Mr.  Croker  to  make  the 
worst  of  the  madness,  without  being  inquisitive  into  the  causes  of  it.  To 
have  set  before  his  readers  the  hastiest  sketch  of  that  “ inborn  tyranny  of 
years”  beneath  which  the  millions  lay  “ broken  and  trembling,”  or  the 
briefest  and  the  barest  catalogue  of  those  enormous  and  heart-breaking 
oppressions  which  had  accumulated  on  the  peasantry  at  the  time  when 
Arthur  Young  travelled  amongst  them  ; to  have  described  the  feverish  joy 
and  hope  with  which,  under  that  burden  of  intolerable  suffering,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  was  hailed  throughout 
the  land,  and  then  to  recount  the  futile  efforts  which  the  court  and  aris- 
tocracy made  to  frustrate  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  make  a solemn 
mockery  of  the  measure  by  which  alone  their  grievances  might  be  re- 
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dressed ; and,  finally,  to  add  to  these  occasions  of  distrust,  and  hatred,  and 
alarm,  the  apprehensions  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  excited  by  the  known 
hostility  of  almost  every  European  court,  and  by  the  noise  of  armies 
gathering  to  support  the  quarrel  of  insulted  kings,  and  the  fears  of  treason 
in  the  heart  of  France  itself ; — this,  we  apprehend,  however  ill  it  might  have 
suited  Mr.  Croker’s  purposes,  would  have  afforded  a far  truer  and  more 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  insanity  that  overspread  the  land,  than  any 
of  the  silly  views  of  individual  ambition  to  which  the  Revolution  is  dis- 
honestly ascribed.  One  of  the  great  historians  of  the  Revolution,  referring 
to  those  whose  delight  it  is  to  put  forward  these  contemptible  causes, 
somewhat  discourteously  exclaims, — “Paltry  fools!  try  to  explain  by  a 
straw,  washed  away  by  the  waves,  the  agitation  of  the  ocean.” 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  appearance  of  these  Essays,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  pages  of  a party-journal  which  maintains  particular  views; 
but  it  is  less  easy  to  conceive  of  any  adequate  motive  for  this  elaborate  and 
revised  republication.  We  hope  that  the  number  is  not  large  of  readers 
who  will  coincide  entirely  in  Mr.  Croker’s  extreme  opinions,  and  be  con- 
tented to  look  with  him  only  on  the  one  side  of  the  shield  on  which  the 
Revolution  is  pourtrayed  ; and  we  are  assured  that  the  readers  who  are  not 
in  this  category  will  be  disposed  to  be  impatient,  if  not  indeed  indignant,  at 
the  undisguised  extravagance  and  one-sidedness  in  which  the  author  has 
indulged.  Even  the  chief  personages  in  the  history  have  very  little  of  that 
mingled  good  and  evil  which  we  look  for  in  the  characters  of  mortals. 
Mr.  Croker  uses  no  middle-tint,  but  paints  in  his  sitters,  either  in  perfect 
light  or  utter  shade — as  saints,  or  something  antithetical  to  saints — ac- 
cording to  the  party  they  belonged  to.  In  his  mature  judgment  he  looks 
on  Roland  and  Petion  “ as  only  meaner  and  more  hypocritical  villains, — 
quite  as  guilty,  quite  as  bloody,  but  only  more  contemptible,  than  the 
Marats,  the  Dantons,  and  the  Robespierres and  he  looks  on  Marie 
Antoinette  as  “one  of  the  noblest  and  the  purest”  of  women,  distinguished, 
forsooth,  by  “ the  grandeur  of  her  mind,  the  courageous  wisdom  of  her 
counsels,”  and  “the  minute  and  laborious,  yet  wide  and  lofty,  fulfilment  of 
all  her  duties.”  For  whose  instruction  can  the  historical  Essays  which  are 
written  on  this  principle  be  designed  ? Thanks  to  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
such  balderdash — and  there  is  an  abundance  of  it  in  the  volume — would 
make  a schoolboy  smile. 

Even  the  style  of  Mr.  Croker’s  Essays  is  not  such  as  can  he  very  heartily 
commended.  In  the  easy,  unlaboured  passages  it  is  not  seldom  slovenly 
and  inexact  in  construction,  and  in  the  more  elaborate  ones,  cold  and 
turgid.  A more  serious  objection  to  it  is  the  occasional  incorporation  of 
French  words  into  the  text  where  English  synonyms  might  easily  be  found, 
and  a frequent  use  of  coarse  expressions  in  mistake  for  strong  ones.  There 
is  a compensating  merit  in  the  clearness  which  leaves  it  scarcely  ever  pos- 
sible to  misunderstand  the  author’s  meaning.  It  should  be  moreover  men- 
tioned in  the  meagre  list  of  recommendations  of  the  volume,  that  there  is  a 
map  of  those  localities  in  the  French  capital  in  which  the  chief  scenes  of 
the  great  tragedy  of  the  Revolution  were  evolved,  and  that  the  publisher’s 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  has  been  performed  in  such  manner  as 
to  deserve  the  very  highest  praise. 
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JOHN  HODGSOJSr, 

THE  HISTORIAN  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND  ^ 

It  was  in  the  year  1822  that  an  esteemed  correspondent,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  “ Archeeus,”  communicated  to  our  pages  some  particulars  relative 
to  Walk  worth  Bridge,  Bothal  Castle,  and  other  Northumbrian  localities  ; 
replete  with  valuable  information,  and  in  illustration  of  certain  woodcuts 
of  those  places  which  had  appeared  in  our  recently-published  volume.  That 
correspondent  was  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  the  learned  and  laborious  histo- 
rian of  Northumberland  ; whose  ultimate  fate  it  was,  after  devoting  through- 
out a period  of  nearly  thirty  years  every  moment  that  he  could  conscienti- 
ously spare  from  his  clerical  duties  to  the  elucidation  of  the  past  history  and 
antiquities  of  his  adopted  county,  to  end  a toilsome  and  ill-requited  life — a 
life,  we  fear,  greatly  embittered  in  its  latter  moments  by  disappointment  and 
neglect,  on  June  12,  1845.  Unblessed,  too,  with  affluence,  and  unsupported 
by  the  encouragement  he  so  well  deserved,  he  was  denied  the  consolation, 
ere  he  was  called  hence,  of  putting  the  finishing  hand  to  what  to  him  was 
truly  a “ labour  of  love.”  At  his  death  his  History  was — and  still  is — 
incomplete  : for  his  spirit  and  his  mantle  no  successor  has  been  found. 

And  yet,  though  neglected  in  his  lifetime,  and  gathered  to  his  fathers 
what  we  may  call,  the  short  space  of  human  life  considered,  man^  years 
ago,  John  Hodgson  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  surviving  few  who, 
enjoying  the  opportunity  of  his  friendship,  though  beyond  their  power  to 
reward,  knew  how  to  appreciate,  his  virtues,  his  talents,  and  his  labours ; 
and  here  we  have,  in  1857,  at  the  hands  of  a warm-hearted  man,  who 
speaks  of  him  from  the  experiences  of  more  than  thirty  years,  who  “ wishes 
well  to  his  memory,  and  who  would  have  him  live  in  honour,  though  he  be 
dead,”  a graceful  tribute  to  his  worth;  a record,  to  use  the  truthful  words 
of  its  dedication  to  his  memory,  “ of  a life  spent  in  true  Christian  faith, 
humility,  and  usefulness.”  “Imperfect”  though  Mr.  Raine,  with  a modest 
ingenuousness,  may  call  the  work,  we  can  hardly,  all  things  considered, 
admit  it  to  be ; for,  bearing  in  mind  the  singular  unobtrusiveness  of  Hodg- 
son’s disposition,  the  many  hours  that  he  must  have  spent  apart  from  the 
society  of  his  fellow-men,  and  the  fragmentary  and  miscellaneous  nature  of 
the  sources  from  which  his  biographer  has  had  to  cull  his  numerous  items 
of  information,  he  has  succeeded,  to  our  thinking,  in  placing  before  his 
readers  far  more  in  connexion  with  Hodgson’s  history — that  of  his  early  life 
in  particular — than  even  those  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  lived  and  died  might 
a priori  have  had  fair  reason  to  expect.  As  Hodgson,  too,  was  not  only  a 
county  historian  of  the  highest  order,  and  a poet,  in  Mr.  Raine’s  opinion, 
“ of  considerable  merit,”  but  also  had  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  botanical, 
geological,  and  philosophical  studies,  and,  by  way  of  finishing-stroke  to  his 
character,  lived  the  life  of  an  “ humble,  painstaking,  contented  parish 
priest,”  there  must  of  necessity  be  much  in  the  book,  as  the  writer  sug- 
gests, to  interest  “ not  merely  the  general  reader,  or  the  antiquary  and 
topographer,  but  also  the  poet,  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  the  experi- 
mental philosopher,  and  the  parish  priest.”  To  all  these  diversified  classes 
of  readers  we  cordially  recommend  the  volume  ; for,  whether  we  regard  the 
motives  by  which  the  worthy  writer  has  been  animated,  or  the  able  manner 

“ “ A Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.S.A.N.,  Author  of  a 
History  of  Northumberland,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  M.A,,  F.S.A.N.,  Author  of 
a History  of  North  Durham,  &c.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.”  (London ; Longmans.) 
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in  which  he  has  thus  far  executed  a delicate  and  difficult  task,  every  en- 
couragement, in  our  opinion,  is  due  to  the  work. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  due  to  this  able  historian  from  the 
antiquarian  world,  a few  of  our  pages  will  be  not  inappropriately  devoted 
to  an  outline  sketch  of  his  life,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  which  forms  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Raine’s  present  volume  : to  him,  with  but  few  and  trifling 
exceptions,  we  shall  be  indebted  for  our  leading  facts  and  statements. 

John  Hodgson  (or  Hodjun^  as  the  Northumbrians,  with  a somewhat 
perverse  cacophony,  persist  in  calling  the  name,)  was  born  at  Swindale,  in 
the  parish  of  Shap,  in  Westmoreland,  November  4,  1779.  His  father  was 
Isaac  Hodgson,  stonemason,  and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Rawes,  of  that  parish.  In  his  early  infancy  his  parents  removed 
to  Rosgill,  another  hamlet  in  the  same  vicinity ; a place  of  which  he  loved 
to  speak,  in  after  years,  not  only  as  his  childhood’s  home,  but  as  the  spot 
where  was  first  developed  his  early  taste  for  Natural  History. 

At  an  early  year  he  was  put  to  school  with  Mrs.  Jackson,  a relative  of 
his  father ; a person  of  whom  he  se.ms  to  have  entertained  throughout  life 
some  rather  vivid  reminiscences  : — 

“ I remember  Mrs.  Jackson  very  well,”  he  says,  in  his  Journal  of  1844  j “ for,  stepping 
on  a duck  in  the  dark  entrance  into  the  school,  she  struck  my  face  with  her  hirch-rod 
so  severely,  that  it  made  me  black  and  blue.” 

Hodgson,  though  destined  to  be  a poet,  was  not  yet  of  sufficiently  poetic 
years,  we  presume,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Johnson ; who,  on  encoun- 
tering a similar  mishap,  made  some  amends  by  composing  an  epitaph  or 
elegy — we  forget  which — on  the  unfortunate  duck. 

Like  his  even  more  unlucky  prototype,  the  victim  of  Shenstone’s 
“ Schoolmistress/’  he  not  improbably — 

“did  declare 

His  grievous  wrong;  his  dame’s  unjust  behest;” 

and,  to  all  appearance,  not  in  vain  ; for  immediately  after  this  misadven- 
ture he  became  a pupil  in  the  grammar-school  at  Bampton,  in  the  near 
vicinity,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Bowstead,  (uncle  of  Dr.  Bowstead, 
the  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,)  a village  Busby,  who,  whatever 
his  other  acquirements,  would  appear  not  to  have  worshipped  the  Graces,  so 
far  as  ordinary  parlance  was  concerned.  “ I’ve  eddecated  three  hundert 
preests,  I hev,  at  hev  ee,”  was  his  boast  in  after  life  : but  had  he  not  in  a 
great  degree  compensated  for  so  uncouth  a dialect  by  soundness  of  scholar- 
ship and  unremitting  assiduity  as  a teacher,  his  “ three  hundert  preests,” 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  would  have  stood  a fair  chance  of  grazing  on 
Westmoreland  pastures  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

From  the  age  of  seven  until  nineteen,  Hodgson,  according  to  his  own 
account,  spent  many  idle  years  at  school,  paying  less  attention,  perhaps,  to 
his  books  than  to  his  fishing-rod  and  gun.  His  time,  however,  was  not 
wholly  misspent : from  an  early  date  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  an  enthusi- 
astic love  for  antiquities ; and  “ during  this  period,”  his  biographer  says, 
“ he  stored  his  mind  with  a considerable  stock  of  classical  learning,  ac- 
quired more  than  a superficial  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  became  a 
chemist,  a botanist,  and  also  a geologist,  to  a certain  extent.”  Poetic  com- 
position, too,  occupied  some  portion  of  his  schoolboy-days;  but  none  of  the 
productions  of  his  early  Muse — no  great  loss,  probably,  to  the  literary 
world — are  known  to  have  survived.  The  love  for  classical  literature  with 
which,  under  Mr.  Bowstead’s  tuition,  he  became  imbued,  never  forsook 
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At  this  period,  too,  amid  the  varied  avocatioris  of  preaching,  teaching, 
fishing,  shooting,  exploring,  and  writing  poetry,  he  seems  to  have  instituted 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  more  zealous  antiquarians  of  the  northern 
counties.  In  1807  he  lost  his  father,  who  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age:  his  mother  survived  till  August,  1809. 

Hodgson’s  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  a small  volume  intituled, 
“ Poems  written  at  Lanchester,  by  John  Hodgson,  clerk.  London,  1807.” 
The  book,  which  his  biographer  describes  as  a work  of  “ intrinsic  merit,” 
contains  a poem  called  “ Woodlands,”  “ Longovicum®,  a Vision,”  and  five 
“Odes.”  For  Mr. Raine’s  lengthy  extracts  from  the  “Woodlands,”  the 
“ Odes,”  and  a poem  “ To  the  Author’s  Mother  on  his  Birthday,”  we  can 
afi’ord  no  room  ; the  less  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  for  his  labours  as 
an  antiquarian  that  Hodgson  must  claim  to  be  remembered  by  posterity. 
As  to  “ Longovicum,”  the  main  object  of  the  poem,  Mr.  Raine  remarks, 
was  probably  “ to  serve  as  a text,  to  which  might  be  appended  numerous 
learned  and  interesting  notes,  relative  to  the  history  of  the  camp  itself,  the 
result  of  reading  and  personal  observation.  To  Lanchester,  in  fact,  we  owe 
‘ The  Roman  Wall.’  ” Although  highly  complimented  more  than  once  on 
his  poetic  vein,  it  was  his  remark  in  after  life,  “ I often  wish,  on  account 
of  its  faults,  that  every  copy  was  burnt,”  and  occasionally  he  was  heard  to 
regret  that  the  volume  was  in  existence. 

Still,  however,  a rolling  stone,  and  fulfilling  in  all  probability  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  the  adage,  Hodgson  became,  in  1806,  curate  to 
Dr.  Prosser,  rector  of  Gateshead ; a personage  of  whom  he  had,  in  after 
years,  little  to  relate,  beyond  his  penchant  for  seeing  his  curates’  heads 
adorned  at  visitations  with  singular  hats.  Shortly  after  his  departure  from 
Lanchester,  the  incumbent  died,  and  great  was  the  wish  of  the  people  that 
Hodgson  should  succeed  him.  In  the  selection,  however,  of  a minister, 
the  patron’s  comfort  is,  of  course,  much  more  concerned  than  that  of  the 
parishioners ; and  as  the  bishop,  who  happened  to  be  the  patron  of  Lan- 
chester, had  some  other  person’s  worldly  interests  in  view,  the  unanimous 
petition  of  the  parishioners  in  Hodgson’s  behalf  was  unattended  with 
success. 

Amid  the  arduous  duties  of  the  populous  parish  of  Gateshead,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  seems  to  have  received  much  notice  from  the  more 
affluent  portion  of  his  flock,  Hodgson  still  found  time  to  keep  a journal — of 
a very  miscellaneous  nature,  it  is  true — to  become  a member  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  at  Newcastle,  and  to  attend  the  lectures  there. 
His  stay,  however,  at  Gateshead  was  destined  to  be  of  but  short  duration. 
On  the  cession  of  Dr.  Prosser  in  1808,  Mr.  Phillpotts,  the  present  venerable 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  collated  to  the  benefice ; and  with  him  Hodgson  was 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  respecting  his  curacy,  when,  by  the 
kind  offlces  of  the  patron,  Cuthbert  Ellison,  Esq.,  of  Hebburn-hall,  he 
was  presented  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Jarrow  and  Heworth,  in  the 
county  of  Durham  : — 

And  thus  did  he  become,”  in  his  biographer’s  words,  “ no  longer  a stipendiary  curate, 
hut  the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  parishes  in  the  whole  North  of 
England ; the  representative  of  a college  of  holy  men  who,  from  Jarrow  and  her  sister 
establishment  of  Monkwearmoutb,  shed  the  light  of  learning,  sacred  and  secular,  over 
the  widely  extending  kingdom  of  Northumbria.” 

Nor  did  Mr.  Ellison’s  beneficence  stop  here.  From  Mr.  Raine’s  pages  we 
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find  that  in  future  life  it  was  manifested  a thousand  different  ways.  For 
this  kind  patron  and  his  family,  Hodgson,  as  in  duty  hound,  entertained  the 
most  sincere  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  his  dying  day. 

Though  Hodgson,  his  private  pursuits  and  his  enthusiastic  love  for  anti- 
quity taken  into  consideration,  cannot  but  be  considered  as  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining this  preferment,  the  income  of  the  curacy,  as  his  biographer  says, 
“ afforded  an  inadequate  compensation  for  the  spiritual  services  of  so  pains- 
taking a man.”  The  church  of  Jarrow  was  in  the  number  of  those  which 
had  been  “robbed  of  their  rights  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Dissolution,” 
and  its  income  was  soon  found,  by  painful  experience,  to  be  barely  suffi- 
cient to  procure  for  its  incumbent  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  1811  the 
population  amounted  to  6,303  souls,  and  the  sum-total  of  the  yearly  stipend 
was  only  £116.  By  the  year  1819,  however,  £1,400  had  been  collected 
from  various  sources,  and  duly  invested  for  the  increase  of  the  endowment. 

How  ably  Hodgson  performed  his  duties  here,  and  what  they  were,  we 
learn  from  the  following  anecdote ; which  again  introduces  us  to  the  clerical 
martinet  who  had  so  relentlessly  rejected  him  on  his  first  application  for 
orders : — 

“ ‘ That’s  a wonderful  man,  that  Mr.  Hodgson,’  said  a gentleman  one  evening  in 
Durham,  in  a crowded  room,  whilst  looking  on  over  a whist -table : ‘ye’ll  hardly  be- 
lieve it,  but  he  has  the  churches  of  Heworth  and  Jarrow,  and  he  has  so  many  duties 
every  Sunday,  of  one  kind  or  another,  that  he’s  never  done;  and  yet,  after  all,  he  gives 
a second  evening  service  at  Heworth : but  he  is  sometimes  so  tired  that  he  can  only 
read  the  exhortation  and  confession  before  he  begins  his  sermon.’  ‘ That’s  very  wrong,’ 
spoke  a reverend  personage,  ‘very  wrong,  sir;  quite  contrary  to  the  canons.’  ‘The 
canons !’  replied  the  first  speaker,  ‘ the  canons,  did  you  say  ? Why,  as  to  the  canons, 
just  that,’  snapping  his  forefinger  and  thumb  with  such  a noise  that  there  was  an  in- 
stant silence  in  the  room  : ‘ the  canons,  you  know,  my  Lord,  say  a clergyman  is  not  to 
play  at  cards,  and  there  are  you,  a bishop,  with  the  ace  of  trumps  in  your  hand.’  The 
bishop  was  the  chaplain  of  1802  by  whom  poor  Hodgson  had  been  rejected  in  his  ex- 
amination for  holy  orders,  and  the  gentleman,  who  is  happily  still  alive,  was  a privi- 
leged person  in  the  habit  of  telling  plain  truths  in  a way  peculiar  to  himself ; a man 
who  has  not  unfrequeutly  said  a good  thing,  and,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  has  done 
many  a kind  one.” 

The  sauce  so  aptly  administered  to  the  bishop  on  this  occasion  was  as 
piquant,  if  not  quite  as  relishing,  as  any  that  ever  came  from  the  far-famed 
repertory  of  his  lordship’s  near  relative  in  the  Strand. 

Another  step  in  life — and  of  more  importance,  too,  than  essays  with  the 
paint-brush ; to  which  he  had  been  recently,  though  with  no  great  success, 
devoting  his  leisure  hours.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1810,  Hodgson  be- 
came a married  man.  The  wife  of  his  choice,  destined  to  be  “ the  sharer 
in  her  husband’s  joys  and  sorrows  for  thirty-five  long  years,”  was  Jane 
Bridget,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Kell,  a stone-merchant  residing  at  Heworth 
Shore.  It  was  about  the  same  period  also  that  he  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  the  proprietors  of  “ The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,”  to  write  an 
account  of  Northumberland  for  that  publication ; and  would  that,  for  his 
own  peace  of  mind,  he  had  been  contented  with  writing  thus  far  of  Northum- 
berland, and  no  farther ! Seventy-five  guineas  was  to  be  the  remuneration, 
with  £20  for  travelling  expenses.  With  his  characteristic  energy,  Hodg- 
son now  commenced  a personal  survey  of  the  county ; and  it  was  on  this 
occasion,  in  all  probability,  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  hills 
and  valleys,  the  moors  and  rivers,  the  ruins  and  battle-fields  that  charac- 
terize the  locality  with  which  his  name  was  destined  to  be  so  honourably 
and  so  lastingly  connected.  His  letters  to  his  wife  while  upon  his  travels, 
forming  a complete  journal,  are  replete  with  interest,  and  we  really  feel  some 
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regret  that  we  have  no  room  to  spare  for  extracts.  His  results,  no  doubt, 
were  of  more  practical  utility  than  those  of  his  brother  clergyman  Dr,  Syn- 
tax, who  was  also  out  upon  his  rambles,  and  ever  and  anon  writing  home  to 
Dolly  much  about  the  same  period ; but  in  abstractedness  and  absence  of 
mind  Hodgson  might  fairly  vie  with  the  worthy  Doctor.  We  have  his 
biographer’s  word  for  it,  that  seldom  did  he  pay  a visit  to  a friend’s  house 
without  leaving  something  behind  him ; and  in  his  veiy  first  letter  home  he 
says, — “I  have  lost  my  pencil-case,  my  ivory  rule,  and  two  of  my  new 
pencils  ; and  also  my  gold  breast-pin.  I hope  I shall  not  lose  myself.” 

A pretty  fair  list  of  waifs  and  strays  for  one  epistle,  at  all  events. 

It  was  while  upon  these  travels  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Rev.  Antony  Hedley,  then  residing  at  Hexham,  a zealous  antiquarian,  and  a 
frank,  open-hearted,  hospitable  man  ; an  acquaintance  which  soon  ripened 
into  a warm  friendship,  only  to  terminate  with  the  life  of  Hedley,  in 
1835, — a pleasing  memoir  of  whom  Hodgson  subsequently  published. 
Mr.  Hedley  was  probably,  for  several  years,  the  only  one  of  Hodgson’s 
correspondents  to  whom  he  wrote  with  freedom  and  ease, — not  merely  on 
topographical  pursuits,  to  which  the  former  was  passionately  devoted,  but 
on  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day.  Hodgson’s  letters  to  Hedley,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  only,  unfortunately  are  not  to  be  found. 

In  1810,  Hodgson’s  account  of  Northumberland  in  the  “Beauties”  w'as 
published  ; — in  Mr.  Raine’s  opinion,  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  whole 
series.  In  the  same  year,  also,  Hodgson  again  appeared  before  the  public 
as  a poet.  This  time  it  was  a small  12mo.  volume  of  32  pages,  containing 
the  “ Nativity,”  a “ Sonnet  to  the  Moon,”  and  the  “ Ode  to  his  Mother,” 
already  mentioned.  Mr.  Raine  gives  the  Sonnet,  which,  to  our  thinking, 
has  nothing  much  to  recommend  it;  indeed,  the  moon  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  the  very  happiest  source  of  inspiration. 

In  May,  1811,  in  accordance  with  another  engagement  made  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  “ Beauties,”  Hodgson  set  out  on  foot  for  a personal 
survey  of  Westmorland  (as  he  always  persisted  in  writing  it),  preparatory 
to  giving  an  account  of  it  in  that  work.  As  before,  while  on  his  travels, 
he  duly  reported  progress  to  his  wife  ; but  we  do  not  observe  any  losses 
recorded  on  this  occasion.  His  account  of  Westmoreland  is  written  with 
the  same  zeal  and  care,  his  biographer  says,  as  that  of  Northumberland, 
and  gives  further  proof  of  the  decided  turn  his  mind  was  now  taking  to 
topographical  enquiries  and  investigations. 

In  1812  Hodgson  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Surtees  of  Mainforth, 
the  historian  of  the  county  of  Durham,  upon  the  first  volume  of  which 
History  he  was  then  engaged  ; a friendship  which  afterwards  proved  of 
considerable  assistance  to  Hodgson  in  his  historical  enquiries.  In  May, 
1812,  took  place,  within  the  precincts  of  his  parish,  the  Belling  Colliery 
explosion, — an  accident  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  ninety-two  men  and 
boys.  In  this  dread  hour  of  need,  Hodgson  was  not  found  wanting  in  the 
duties  of  a Christian  minister  : — 

“ On  the  9th  of  August,  when  nearly  all  the  bodies  had  been  discovered  and  buried, 
he  preached  a funeral  sermon  in  his  chapel  of  Heworth,  from  the  texts,  John  xi.  35,  and 
Luke  xix.  41 ; and  to  this  sermon,  when  printed,  he  prefixed  a full  account  of  the  acci- 
dent itself  in  aU  its  bearings,  written  in  that  plain  and  intelligible  style  which  the  case 
required.  This  was  no  occasion  for  the  ornaments  of  the  pen,  and  the  little  book  was 
read  by  thousands.” 

His  grand  object  in  writing  this  work  was,  as  he  stated  many  years  after- 
wards, “ to  arouse  the  sympathies  of  scientific  men  to  investigate  the  causes 
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of  explosions  in  mines,  and  to  find  some  mode  of  preventing  them  an 
object  which,  in  the  invention  of  the  Safety-Lamp,  he  lived  to  see  crowned 
ere  long  with  comparative  success.  His  description  of  the  colliery  and 
account  of  the  accident  are  transcribed  in  Mr.  Raine’s  work  at  considerable 
length.  The  total  sum  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  the  surviving  and  de- 
pendent relatives  of  the  deceased — Hodgson  acting  indefatigably  as  trea- 
surer— was  £2,806  15s,  6df.  The  owners  of  the  colliery  took  no  notice, 
however,  of  Hodgson,  or  of  his  services,  till  the  end  of  seven  months,  when 
they  begged  him  to  accept  their  sincere  thanks,  and  made  him  an  offer  of 
his  coals  gratis.  “ What  a pity,”  his  biographer  says,  “ that  his  circum- 
stances at  the  time  made  even  such  a present  as  this  acceptable  ! 

In  the  summer  of  1812  Mr.  Raine  first  became  acquainted  with  Hodg- 
son, on  the  occasion  of  a visitation  at  Durham  by  the  official  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  which  Hodgson  was  attending  as  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  ; 
— the  commencement  of  a friendship  which  only  terminated  with  Hodgson’s 
life.  On  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Newcastle  in  1813, 
Hodgson  was  among  the  earliest  to  join;  and  at  the  second  monthly 
meeting  read  an  essay  on  “ The  Study  of  Antiquities,”  elaborately  com- 
posed, and  highly  “ characteristic  of  his  style  and  sentiments  on  such  a 
subject.”  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  accompanied  by  no  less  than  twenty-four  other  papers  by  him  on 
numerous  subjects  of  antiquarian,  topographical,  and  biographical  interest. 
In  1823  he  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  vice-presidents  of  the  Society. 

It  was  after  the  anxious  summer  and  autumn  of  1812,  Mr.  Raine  says, 
that  Hodgson  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  a History  of  Northumberland 
on  a much  more  enlarged  scale  than  that  of  his  contribution  to  the 
“ Beauties  a theme  destined  to  be,  to  him,  a fruitful  source  of  future 
pleasures  and  disappointments — the  latter,  we  fear,  greatly  preponderating 
— to  the  end  of  his  life.  Sir  John  Edward  Swinburne,  Bart.,  of  Capheaton, 
the  President  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a well-known 
patron  of  historical  enquiries,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  him 
encouragement  to  undertake  the  work, — an  encouragement  which,  to  the 
honour  equally  of  his  head  and  his  heart,  was  not  confined  to  mere  words 
only,  and  was  unsparingly  continued  to  the  very  end  of  Hodgson’s  labours. 
Indeed,  when,  in  after  life,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment,  Hodgson 
would  express  deep  regret  that  he  had  ever  devoted  his  time  to  a task  so 
unrequited,  and  so  little  encouraged  by  the  gentry  of  Northumberland,  with 
equal  regret  that  he  had  not  wholly  confined  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
calling — he  would  always,  and  with  heartfelt  thankfulness,  make  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  his  good  friends  the  Swinburnes,  the  Trevelyans  of  Wal- 
lington,  and  a few  others ‘i;  without  whose  aid,  as  he  said,  he  would 
never  have  been  enabled  to  do  the  little  that  he  had  done.  In  this  year, 
too,  he  began  to  make  more  frequent  and  copious  memoranda  in  his 
Note-book,  on  Natural  History  more  particularly,  than  before.  We  find 
reference  also  made  in  its  pages  to  another  sad  colliery  accident,  in 
the  same  pit  as  before,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  twenty-two  lives. 
Some  of  his  notes  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Raine  says,  are  very  touching, 
and  bespeak  the  emotions  of  a mind  ever  ready  to  sympathize  with 
another’s  woe.  Meantime,  ever  since  the  explosion  of  the  preceding  year, 
he  had  been  actively  co-operating  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines ; in  the  formation,  also,  of  which  he  had  been 
signally  instrumental. 


^ Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  prefatory  notice  to  his  first  published  volume. 
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In  August,  1814,  Hodgson  paid  a visit  to  Sir  J.  E.  Swinburne,  at 
Mounces,  his  shooting-seat  in  North  Tyne.  He  rode  on  a borrowed 
pony,  and  neither  gun  nor  game-bag  did  he  carry  with  him  : his  shooting 
days  were  over,  and,  as  Mr.  Raine  remarks,  he  had  “now  other  objects  in 
vievv.”  That,  however,  he  retained  a gastronomic  penchant  for  game,  in  all 
probability  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  we  shall  find  the  opportunity, 
perhaps,  of  giving  a curious  but  melancholy  proof  on  a future  occasion. 
During  this  visit,  his  journal  shews  that  he  is  assiduously  collecting  for  his 
contemplated  history ; but  at  the  same  time  he  travels,  to  employ  his 
biographer’s  words, — 

“ as  something  more  than  a mere  collecting  antiquary ; for  here  we  have  him  not 
merely  as  an  archaeologist  or  castrometer,  but  as  an  agriculturist,  a planter  of  forest- 
trees,  a geologist,  a naturalist,  and  a devout  admirer  of  Nature  and  her  scenery,  which 
he  describes  with  a poetic  pen.” 

In  1815  Hodgson  seems  to  have  meditated  writing  a history  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  parish  of  Jarrow ; a plan  which  he  cherished  for  many 
years,  but  did  not  live  to  bring  to  completion.  The  undertaking  ended  in 
three  contributions  on  the  subject  to  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  and 
a large  collection  of  MS.  matter  on  the  Roman  and  Saxon  antiquities  of 
the  parish  ; from  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  Raine  has  given  a lengthy  and 
interesting  extract.  In  the  same  year,  also,  we  find  him  forming  part  of  a 
deputation  despatched  from  the  North  to  examine  the  Dudley  coal-mines, 
where,  it  was  alleged,  a method  for  the  prevention  of  colliery  explosions 
had  been  for  some  time  in  successful  operation.  Such,  however,  was  found 
not  to  be  the  case,  and  the  report  of  the  deputation  had  to  announce  that 
their  labours  had  been  fruitless. 

In  August,  1815,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  northern 
mining  district,  and  happily,  as  his  biographer  says,  Hodgson  has  placed 
upon  record,  in  his  “ History  of  Northumberland,”  an  account  of  that  visit, 
as  also  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  and  investigations  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Safety-Lamp  before  the  end  of  the  year.  From  it  we  find 
(part  II.  vol.  iii.  p.  171,)  that  Sir  Humphrey’s  correspondence  on  the 
subject  with  Hodgson  commenced  on  the  27th  of  September,  1815,  and  con- 
tinued to  March  19,  1818  ; and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Raine  that  it  has  been 
preserved.  As  to  the  question  of  the  invention,  mooted  between  the 
friends  of  Davy  and  those  of  the  late  George  Stephenson  and  others,  it 
was  Hodgson’s  firm  conviction  that  the  merit  was  due  to  the  former,  and  to 
him  alone.  In  1816  Sir  Humphrey  offered  to  propose  Hodgson  as  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Societv^— a high  honour,  and  one  not  undeserved ; but 
which,  alas  ! he  could  not  accept,  “ because,  as  he  understood,  it  would 
cost  him  three  or  four  pounds  per  year.” 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1817  Hodgson  was  again  engaged  in  sur- 
veying the  county  of  Northumberland  for  his  long-projected  History ; 
and  from  this  time,  with  one  brief  interruption  in  his  plans,  this  subject 
occupied  his  leisure  hours  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  this  in- 
teresting county  little  had  hitherto  been  done  in  tfie  way  of  real  topo- 
graphical description.  Grey’s  Chorographia  (1649)  refers  chiefly  to  the 
town  of  Newcastle  ; Horsley’s  Britannia  Romana  (1732)  is  wholly  devoted 
to  subjects  of  Roman  history;  Bourne’s  “History  of  Newcastle”  (1736),  of 
course,  principally  takes  that  town  for  its  field  ; Warburton’s  book  is  merely 
an  unacknowledged  compilation  from  Horsley  ; Wallis,  in  his  “ History  of 
Northumberland”  (1769),  a work  otherwise  of  considerable  merit,  shews 
himself,  as  Mr.  Raine  says,  a better  naturalist  than  antiquary ; Hutchinson’s 
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“View  of  Northumberland”  is  only  a compilation,  as  he  himself  modestly 
acknowledges  ; and  Brand’s  “ Newcastle”  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
had  emptied  into  it,  Mr.  Raine  says,  “ the  gatherings  of  a long-continued 
commonplace-book,  without  much  selection  or  condensation,”  and  with  but 
few  notices  of  the  county  at  large.  A fair  field,  then,  was  open  to  Hodg- 
son, for  up  to  this  time  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  history  of 
Northumberland  worthy  of  the  name.  Zealously  did  he  devote  himself  to 
the  work,  and  in  none  of  its  numerous  details  was  he  found  wanting ; — a 
worthy  successor  of  Horsley  as  an  investigator  of  our  Roman  antiquities, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  to  use  the  words  of  his  biographer,  that — 

“ Whatever  of  his  plan  for  a history  of  Northumberland  Hodgson  was  compelled  by 
want  of  encouragement  or  death  to  leave  unfinished,  his  History  of  the  Roman  Wall  is 
perfect,  the  result  of  not  fewer  than  thirty  years  of  anxious  thought  and  painful  inves- 
tigation. In  this  work  coadjutor  he  had  none,  and  posterity  will  do  justice  to  his 
labour.” 

Once  only,  and  that  in  the  spring  of  1818,  did  he  waver  for  a moment 
in  his  intentions : the  generous  encouragement,  however,  of  his  never-fail- 
ing patron.  Sir  J.  E.  Swinburne,  soon  prevailed  upon  him  to  resume  his 
labours.  Few  English  landholders,  perhaps,  would  do  what  he  did  ; — by  a 
letter  of  his  dated  July  1,  1818,  he  places  his  boxes  and  papers  w'holly  at 
Hodgson’s  service  for  his  investigations®. 

In  April,  1819,  Hodgson  paid  his  first  visit  to  London, — a long  and 
w^earisome  journey  in  those  days.  In  so  doing  he  had  several  objects  in 
view : the  building  of  a new  chapel  at  Heworth,  for  which  he  was  anxious 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  ; visits  to  his  maternal  relations  ; but,  first  and 
foremost,  the  collecting,  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Public  Record 
offices,  of  materials  for  his  History,  the  first  volume  of  which  he  was  now 
on  the  eve  of  bringing  before  the  public.  The  letters  which  he  wrote 
home  to  his  wife  on  this  occasion  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  given  by 
his  biographer  in  extenso.  The  object  of  this  journal — for  such  in  reality 
these  letters  form — may  be  estimated  from  the  following  passage,  the  only 
one,  unfortunately,  for  w'hich  w'e  can  find  room.  Indeed,  were  such,  not  the 
case,  where  every  page  has  so  much  that  is  curious  and  interesting,  and 
where  every  moment  the  writer  is  finding  something  strange  or  novel  to 
communicate,  we  should  find  ourselves  at  a loss  where  to  commence  our 
quotations : — 

“ I have  had,”  he  says,  “ six  hours’  work  in  the  Museum,  and  am  getting  fast  for- 
ward, but  with  work  which  will  not  afford  much  material  for  writing  to  you.  I shall, 
however,  continue  to  give  you  a little  diurnal  of  observations — if  for  no  other  purpose, 
for  the  sake  of  sending  my,  thoughts  and  my  heart  to  thee,  my  dear,  and  to  our  dear 
children.” 

His  Stay  from  home  on  this  occasion  W'as  of  nearly  three  months’  dura- 
tion. His  time,  however,  seems,  every  moment  of  it,  to  have  been  profit- 
ably employed  : in  gathering  fresh  material  or  information,  he  was  ever  on 
the  move.  His  engagement  on  the  History  had  long  been  known  among 
his  friends,  but  it  was  during  this  visit  to  London,  and  through  the  medium, 
if  not  of  our  pages  exactly,  our  covers,  that  it  was  first  announced  by 
advertisement  to  the  public.  His  arrangements,  too,  for  the  printing  of  his 
History,  which  were  now  completed,  we  learn  from  a letter  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
Nichols,  were  as  follow: — 

“ I agreed  with  the  ‘ Courant’  office,  Newcastle,  to  have  my  History  printed  by  them, 


® In  singular  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  Greenwich  Hospital  and 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  reference  to  their  archives.  See  Mr.  Raine’s  book,  pp.  300, 374. 
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on  the  condition  that  they  should  collect  all  subscriptions,  and  pay  first  the  engraver, 
then  themselves,  and  the  remainder  to  me.” 

“ The  remainder  to  me  !”  his  biographer  feelingly  remarks,  “ Alas  for 
him  and  his  family ! ^Miere,  in  the  end,  was  the  remainder  The  public 
spirit  of  Northumberland  may  be  able  to  answer  his  question,  perhaps. 

Immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  the  intended  publication,  Hodg- 
son was  inundated,  not  wdth  subscriptions,  but  with  offers  of  assistance  by 
persons  who  possessed,  or  fancied  they  possessed,  local  information  which 
might  be  of  use  : a very  prevalent  motive,  no  doubt,  being  the  one  that  Mr. 
Haine  has  lightly  touched  upon — a desire  to  have  the  pedigree  of  the  appli- 
cant dragged  from  its  merited  obscurity,  and  blazoned  before  the  public  in 
the  pages  of  his  History.  By  some  of  these  applications — in  more  than  ade- 
quate return,  probably,  for  items  of  useful  information — we  rather  fear 
Hodgson  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  in  reference  to  his  genealogical 
details.  Another  point,  too,  in  which  local  vanity  strongly  manifested 
itself,  was  sundry  offers  for  his  History  of  views  of  mansion-houses,  exe- 
cuted, may  be,  in  coarse  mezzotint  or  lithograph,  with  trees,  as  Hodgson 
well  remarked,  “ like  woolpacks  around  them offers,  however,  which  he 
had  the  courage  to  decline.  But  the  disappointed  applicants  had  their 
revenge  ere  long ; for,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  biographer — and  we  have  too 
good  reason  for  doing  so — 

“ From  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  his  laboirrs,  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, in  a general  way,  seems  to  have  been  contented  with  folding  itself  up  in  its 
own  impenetrable  cloak  of  apathy,  either  unable  or  rmvrillinsr  to  appreciate  the  painful 
tod.  of  one  who  was  patiently  devoting  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  its  gallant  history 
in  times  of  old — a history  of  which  every  inhabitant  within  its  limits  might  have  been 
proud  j ready  enough,  however,  to  depreciate  and  decry  his  labour,  if  he  had  called  a 
man’s  great-grandmother  Margery  instead  of  Margaret,  or  had  made  a mistake  in  ‘ our 
coat  of  arms,’  or  in  the  number  of  acres  in  ‘ our  estate.’  But,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  the  die  was  cast,  and,  heedless  of  the  present  generation,  he  looked  to  posterity 
for  the  due  appreciation  of  his  labours.” 

Mr.  Raine’s  other  remarks  upon  Northumbrian  indifference  and  apathy^ 
in  reference  to  Hodgson  and  his  History,  though  justifiably  severe,  we 
forbear  to  quote  ; the  above  is  sufficient,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  too  true. 
Speaking  from  our  own  more  limited  experience  of  the  county  and  its 
people,  we  should  say  that,  with  exceptions  to  the  rule,  of  course, — the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle,  a bright  example, — the  middle  classes  of 
Northumberland  know  as  little  about  its  past  inhabitants  as  they  do  about 
those  of  Pompeii,  and  care  as  much  about  its  former  history  as  they  do 
about  that  of  Kamtschatka  or  Timbuctoo. 

Seeing  that  Hodgson  met  with  so  little  countenance  or  assistance  in 
most  quarters  from  which  he  had  a fair  right  to  expect  it,  the  following 
passage,  in  reference  to  the  kindness  and  good  taste  manifested  by  the 
Trevelyan  family,  deserves  embalming  in  our  pages  : — 

“Mr.  [now  Sir  Walter  C.]  Trevelyan’s  subsequent  communications,  and  his  contri- 
butions to  Hodgson’s  materials  for  his  History  in  its  various  departments,  were  exten- 
sive, and  of  great  importance.  I find  papers  in  his  neat  hand  in  most  of  Hodgson’s 
volumes  of  collections.  One  book,  in  particTolar,  consists  entirely  of  transcripts  by 
him  from  various  sources, — such  as  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library,  &c., — and 

^ As  a specimen  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  coiiniy -people  in  such  matters,  we  have 
the  following,  in  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Antony  Hedley : — “ The  late  Lady  Charles 
Aynsley,  of  Little  Harle,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  burnt,  most  wantonly  and 
wickedly,  what  would  have  formed  three  cart-loads  of  old  papers  and  deeds ! ^My  very 
blood  boils  when  1 think  of  it.” 
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tlie  assistance  which  this  volume  must  have  rendered  to  Hodgson  must  have  been  great 
indeed.  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  find  that  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  sisters  were  equally  anxious  to 
promote  the  History  of  Northumberland  by  lightening  the  labours  of  the  author. 
Miss  Emma  Trevelyan,  in  particular,  afterwards  Mrs.  Wyndham,  a lady  whose  name 
will  often  recur  in  the  sequel,  was  a frequent  copyist  in  the  British  Museum  on  his 
account  during  the  visits  of  the  family  to  London,  and  her  pen  and  pencil  were  always 
at  his  service  at  home,  when  a helping  hand  was  needed.” 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  February,  1814,  probably,  that  Hodgson  first  met 
with  another  kind  supporter, — Mr.  Edward  Swinburne,  a younger  brother 
of  Sir  John  : destined  to  be  perhaps  his  most  valuable  coadjutor  in  his 
authorial  labours,  with  his  characteristic  kindness  of  heart,  he  devoted  his 
time,  his  pencil,  and  his  advice,  without  stint  or  measure,  to  the  promotion 
of  Hodgson’s  views  as  the  first  genuine  historian  of  Northumberland. 

At  length,  in  November,  1820,  the  volume  was  published,  for  which 
there  had  been  so  many  years’  thoughtful  preparation,  and  Hodgson  made 
his  first  appearance  before  the  world,  in  a portly  quarto,  as  a county  his- 
torian. It  is  described  in  the  title-page  as  “ Volume  V.,  being  the  first 
volume  of  Part  III.,  consisting  of  Antient  Hecords  of  Historical  Papers.” 
First  impressions  are  everything,  and,  consisting  as  the  volume  did  of 
ponderous,  though  important  documents,  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  Mr. 
Haine’s  opinion,  that — 

it  may  he  questioned  whether  its  compiler  manifested  his  judgment  when  he  sent 
forth  to  the  world,  as  the  first  specimen  of  his  long-expected  work,  a hook  which,  to 
the  general  reader,  contained  so  few  attractions.  With  the  seeds  of  genuine  Northum- 
brian history  it  was,  indeed,  pregnant  in  every  page,  but  they  were  in  a dormant  state. 
That  he  himself  was  apprehensive  of  the  unfavourable  impression  which  the  volume 
would  make,  is  proved  by  more  than  one  apologetic  passage  in  the  preparatory  state- 
ments and  explanations  with  which  it  was  accompanied.” 

The  engravings  with  which  it  was  illustrated  were  aquatints  by  Lewis, 
and  woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Charlton  Nesbitt ; with  the  two  latter  of 
whom,  owing  partly  to  dilatoriness,  partly  to  stupidity,  and  partly  to  neg- 
lect, poor  Hodgson,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  correspondence  with  his 
indefatigable  limner,  Mr.  Edward  Swinburne,  seems  to  have  had  “ a world 
of  trouble.” 

We  have  now  brought  the  story  of  Hodgson’s  life  down  to  the  production 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  History  ; the  culminating  point,  probably,  of  his 
fancied  triumphs  over  difficulties  almost  innumerable,  but  in  reality  the  great 
beginning  of  his  tribulations,  heart-sicknesses,  and  disappointments.  With 
this  volume  Mr.  Raine’s  volume  also  closes,  and  here  also  our  own  limits 
remind  us  that  we  must  pause.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Raine’s  second 
volume — for  the  speedy  production  of  which  we  trust  that  he  will  receive 
every  encouragement — will  enable  us,  we  hope,  to  trace  an  outline  of  the 
remainder  of  Hodgson’s  energetic  but  ill-requited  career. 
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A Y0LTJ3JE  OF  YOCABTJLAItlES  ^ 

The  history  of  our  language,  of  the  words  by  which  we  express  our 
wants,  feelings,  and  sentiments,  and  the  things  around,  above,  and  below 
us, — our  language,  the  grand  medium  of  intellectual  intercourse,  should  be 
understood  by  all  who  speak  it,  and  especially  by  all  who  lay  claim  to  the 
distinction  which  education  confers.  It  is  the  proof  and  indication  of  our 
national  as  well  as  personal  vitality  and  identity,  affecting  ourselves  and 
others  in  our  immediate  and  domestic  connections,  and  in  our  relations  to 
other  nations.  That  the  language  we  speak  and  do  not  perfectly  under- 
stand is  a reproach  to  the  common  mode  of  scholastic  training,  all  must 
admit ; but  it  is  one  of  those  great  defects  in  our  systems  of  education 
which  is  permitted  to  exist  solely  on  account  of  its  magnitude  and  preva- 
. lence  : so  long  as  we  speak  and  write  correctly  and  grammatically,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  no  one  will  call  us  to  account ; thousands  upon 
thousands  are  to  this  extent  accomplished,  who  are  at  the  same  time  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  derivation  of  the  words  they  daily  use,  and  of  the 
history  of  their  language. 

The  influence  of  conquest  upon  the  nations  of  the  North  of  Europe  is  in 
no  aspect  more  marked  than  in  relation  to  language.  In  Gaul,  in  Britain, 
and  in  Spain,  during  the  Roman  domination,  the  Latin  tongue,  if  it  did  not 
among  the  native  population  supersede  the  Celtic,  became,  at  least,  the 
general  language  of  the  conquered  provinces.  In  Spain,  no  succeeding 
conquest  shook  the  strong  hold  it  obtained  upon  the  populations  ; and  its 
influence  was  equally  permanent  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  those 
parts  now  known  as  Brittany  and  the  Basque  countries.  In  Britain,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  reverse  of  this  : with  the  establishment  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  the  Latin  tongue  disappeared  ; and  whatever  may  have 
been  left  of  the  Celtic  vanished  also  before  the  Germanic  invaders,  who 
introduced  what  is,  with  those  modifications  and  changes  which  circum- 
stances have  produced,  our  English  language.  One  of  the  causes  sug- 
gested for  the  extirpation  of  the  Latin  language  in  Britain,  at  the  very 
time  it  w’^as  taking  a fresh  root  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  is  the 
immigration  of  German  settlers  long  previous  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  Empire  : and  it  must  also  be  considered  that  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Gaul  was  effected  long  anterior  to  that  of  Britain  ; and  that  the  climate 
and  geographical  position  contributed  towards  Romanising  the  people  and 
the  country  to  a far  greater  extent  than  such  influences  could  affect  the 
province  of  Britain.  These  facts  are  so  easily  made  palpable,  that  any 
person  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language  may  without  much  difficulty 
read  French,  and  also  Spanish,  but  he  would  not  find  it  assist  him  with 
German  ; and  only  with  English  so  far  as  in  later  times  it  has  become 
more  copious  by  foreign  introductions.  The  language  introduced  by  the 
Jutes,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles,  known  under  the  term  Anglo-Saxon, 
received  its  modern  type  by  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  great  event  and 
its  immediate  results  did  not,  however,  affect  to  any  great  extent  the  lan- 
guage of  the  population  at  large,  except  by  slow  degrees.  The  Anglo- 


* “ A Volume  of  Vocabularies,  illustrating  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  our  Fore- 
fathers, as  well  as  the  History  of  the  Forms  of  Elementai’y  Education  and  of  the 
Languages  spoken  in  this  Island,  from  the  Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth.  Edited, 
from  MSS.  in  Public  and  Private  Collections,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  &c. 
Privately  printed,  (at  the  expense  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq,)” 
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Norman  language  long  continued  to  be  almost  exclusively  used  by  the 
court  and  the  aristocracy,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  continued  to 
speak  the  Anglo-Saxon  ; and  through  so  many  centuries  down  to  the  present 
day,  it  remains  the  language  of  the  peasantry,  varied  by  dialects  which,  no 
doubt,  are  much  the  same  as  those  which  marked  the  various  Teutonic 
tribes  on  their  establishment  in  Britain.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  a 
native  of  the  metropolis,  or  indeed  any  well-educated  person  who  has  not 
in  early  life  mixed  with  the  rural  population  of  England,  be  placed  among 
the  peasantry  of  any  county,  particularly  of  those  more  removed  from  the 
influences  of  large  towns,  and  he  will  find  he  is  as  little  understood  by  the 
people  about  him  as  their  harsh  dialect  is  comprehended  by  him.  Yet  the 
unintelligible  words  which  grate  upon  the  refined  and  educated  ear  were 
once  a part  of  the  language  of  our  forefathers,  and  may  yet  be  understood 
by  those  who  have  studied  it. 

To  the  archaeologist  and  historian,  a good  acquaintance  with  the  origin 
of  our  language  is  indispensable.  In  how  many  cases  do  we  daily  see 
questions  of  history  and  antiquities  discussed  hypothetically,  without  its 
being  surmised  that  the  materials  for  discussing  them  correctly  are  still  in 
existence.  When  those,  therefore,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  solid 
and  extensive  research,  bring  out  these  materials  and  make  them  available 
to  all,  the  service  rendered  to  science  is  most  important,  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  student  who  is  not  content  to  build  his  learning  upon  a 
superficial  foundation. 

This  reflection  has  been  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a volume  of  voca- 
bularies containing  materials  which  neither  lexicographers  nor  archaeolo- 
gists seem  to  have  dreamt  of.  In  this  volume  the  history  of  words  in  our 
language  may  be  traced  through  centuries,  and  in  very  many  cases  the 
names  of  objects  which  antiquaries  have  been  guessing  at  and  disputing 
about,  may  be  identified  without  further  difficulty.  For  this  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  library  of  our  national  antiquities  the  public  is  indebted  to 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  whose  name  was  already  so  well  and 
so  honourably  known  to  all  who  in  any  respect  regard  the  archaeology  of 
our  country.  Associated  with  him  in  this  patriotic  design  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  a scholar  whom  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  to  shew  Mr. 
Mayer’s  good  judgment  as  well  as  his  public  spirit,  and  to  certify  to  the 
world  that  the  editorship  of  such  a work  could  not  have  possibly  been  en- 
trusted to  better  hands.  The  documents,  curious  and  valuable  as  they 
would  have  been  without  one  note  of  comment,  are  rendered  still  more  in- 
teresting by  Mr.  Wright’s  annotations,  which  prove  the  editorial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject-matter  to  be  as  profound  as  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  given  is  striking  and  agreeable. 

The  vocabularies  which  are  comprised  in  this  volume,  sixteen  in  number, 
range  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  manuscripts  from  which 
they  are  printed  are  preserved  in  various  libraries  in  this  country  and  abroad  : 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  later  series  being  in  Mr.  Mayer’s  own  col- 
lection ; and  one,  a curious  pictorial  vocabulary,  in  that  of  Lord  Londes- 
borough.  In  so  large  a collection,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  docu- 
ments, each  of  which  is  replete  with  words  which  might  serve  as  texts  for 
sermons  on  manners,  customs,  natural  history,  general  science,  and  the 
mode  of  rendering  elementary  instruction  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is 
difficult  to  select  portions,  because  they  involve  explanations  and  discussion 
which  could  only  be  given  to  the  exclusion  of  equally  valuable  matter  in 
almost  every  page  of  the  291  which  constitute  the  volume.  Still  it  would 
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not  be  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Mayer,  to  Mr.  Wright,  or  to  our  readers,  to  pass 
over  the  contents  with  a few  brief  and  off-handed  remarks ; and  therefore 
we  shall  give  a short  description  of  some  of  the  vocabularies,  observing  that 
a few  have  been  printed  in  works  now  rare,  or  almost  inaccessible  to  the 
public. 

The  first  in  the  volume  is  the  Colloquy  of  Archbishop  Alfric,  who  died 
in  1006.  It  was  probably,  Mr.  Wright  considers,  composed  in  the  earlier 
period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  a monk  of  Winchester.  The  colloquy  is 
between  the  master  and  the  scholars,  who  are  introduced  under  various 
vocations — as  that  of  the  ploughman,  the  shepherd,  the  oxherd,  the  hunter, 
the  fisher,  the  fowler,  &c.  After  the  ploughman  has  been  questioned  rela- 
tive to  his  work,  the  master  exclaims, — 

hig,  hig,  micel  gedeorf  yshyt 
M.  O,  O,  magnus  labor  est ! 

and  the  ploughman  replies, — 

A.  ge  leof  micel  gedeorf  bitys  forbam  ic  neom  freoh 
Etiam,  magnus  labor  est,  quia  non  sum  liber. 

The  complaint  of  the  labour  being  aggravated  by  the  sense  of  serfdom, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  interrogator,  Mr.  Wright  remarks,  illustrate  the 
feeling  of  commiseration  for  the  condition  of  the  servile  class,  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  and  which  disappeared  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  feudalism,  which  inculcated  a profound  con- 
tempt for  the  unnoble  classes  of  society,  was  introduced  into  our  island. 

The  shepherd  is  next  interrogated  : — 

hwaet  segst  pu  sceapbyrde  bs&fst  pu  seig  gedeorf. 

M.  Quid  dicis  tu  opilio  ? Habes  tu  aliquem  laborem  ? 

gea  leof  ic  hs&bbe  on  forewerdne  morgen  ic  drife 
0.  Etiam  babeo ; in  primo  mane  mino 

sceap  mine  to  beora  laese  and  stande  ofer 
oves  meas  ad  pascna,  et  sto  super 
big  on  bsete  and  on  cyle  mid  bundum 
eas,  in  estu  et  frigore,  cum  canibns, 
be  Ises  wnlfas  forswelgen  big  and  ic  agenlaede 
ne  Inpi  devorent  eas,  et  reduce 
big  to  beora  loca  and  melke  big  tweowa 
eas  ad  caulas,  et  mulgeo  eas  bis 
on  daeg  and  beora  loca  icbaebbe  on  paerto, 

in  die,  et  caulas  earum  moveo  insuper, 
and  cyse  and  bnterau  ic  do  and  ic  eom  getrywe 

et  caseum  et  butirum  facio, ' et  fidelis  sum 

blaforde  minon 
domino  meo. 

Wolves  appear  still  at  this  time  to  have  been  common  in  England : 
ewes’  milk  would  seem  to  have  been  that  chiefly  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ; and  it  appears  the  shepherd  furnished  the  household  with  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese.  The  list  given  by  the  merchant  of  the  articles  im- 
ported into  this  country  under  the  Anglo-Saxons ; the  enumeration  by 
the  shoe-wright  of  the  numerous  objects  he  manufactured  in  leather;  and 
the  exposition  of  the  various  tradespeople  and  workmen  of  their  respective 
crafts,  furnish  a most  curious  and  instructive  mass  of  information. 

The  Colloquy  is  followed  by  the  Vocabulary,  or  Glossary,  of  Archbishop 
Alfric,  the  oldest  monument,  of  this  description,  of  the  English  language  now 
extant.  As  the  former  placed  agriculture  the  first  in  order  of  the  various 
occupations  of  men,  so  in  the  latter  it  takes  the  lead.  The  meaning  of  this 
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distinction  Mr.  Wright  very  naturally  conjectures  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  more  purely  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  the  population  were  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  land,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  those  occupied 
in  arts  and  manufactures,  represented  the  older  Roman  population.  Many  of 
the  words  relating  to  tilling  the  soil,  to  the  implements  used  in  farming,  and 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  a country  life,  can  surely  be  fully  understood  by 
acquaintance  with  provincial  dialects,  and  especially,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with 
those  of  the  West  of  England,  After  the  subject  of  agriculture  is  exhausted, 
words  are  introduced  which  relate  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  other  matters  ; 
and  these  are  succeeded  by  a series  evidently  taken  out  of  an  alphabetical 
glossary : “ With  regard  to  them,  as  well  as  to  many  Latin  words  in  this 
vocabulary,”  Mr.  Wright  remarks  that  “ the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  did  not 
take  their  standard  of  Latin  from  the  good  classical  writers,  but  they  sought 
their  words  in  the  Origines  of  Isidore,  and  in  writings  of  that  class ; and 
they  affected,  especially,  barbarous  compounds  from  the  Greek.”  The  list 
of  political  terms  in  which  the  nearest  Anglo-Saxon  equivalents  are  given 
to  explain  the  Latin,  is  a good  authority  for  the  real  import  of  the  Saxon 
words : then  come,  interspersed  occasionally  with  interpolations,  catalogues 
of  diseases,  wild  animals ; insects,  (among  which  are  placed  the  frog,  the 
toad,  the  eft,  the  shrew-mouse  {screawa),  the  hedgehog,  the  glow-worm, 
the  periwinkle  {scB-sncBV)  etc.) ; the  house,  with  its  parts  and  contents, 
meats  and  drinks ; and  then  the  lists  of  objects  in  natural  history  are  re- 
sumed. 

To  the  botanist,  the  lists  of  herbs  and  trees  will  be  found  extremely 
interesting,  as  it  shews  the  attention  paid  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the 
indigenous  plants,  the  names  of  which  can  generally  be  recognised  in  the 
popular  or  vulgar  nomenclature.  Among  them  we  find  the  herb  Britannica, 
described  by  Pliny,  which  is  rendered  cusloppe,  while  in  a vocabulary  of 
the  eleventh  century  it  is  interpreted  by  hoewen-liyldele ; there  are  a few 
other  instances  where  the  compilers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  sure  of 
the  correct  equivalents  for  the  Latin  words.  The  oft-recurring  word  wort, 
or  wurt,  which  enters  into  the  names  of  so  many  of  our  wild  plants,  abounds, 
as  may  be  expected,  in  this  and  the  later  vocabularies — as  beo-ivyrt,  wal-ivyrt, 
hiscop-wyrt,  calf-ivyrt,  &c.  ; and  accordingly  we  find  the  botanicum  or 
vividarium,  (the  herbarium,  or  enclosure  for  cultivating  herbs,)  termed  the 
wyrt-tun. 

Among  the  implements  may  be  noted  the  rendering  of  the  Latin 
hipennis : it  is  tiuihille,  vel  stan-cex,  double-bill,  or  stone- axe.  Antiquaries 
have  failed  to  find  any  double-edged  implement  or  weapon  to  answer  to 
the  presumed  form  of  the  hipennis.  Here  it  would  seem  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  considered  the  ancient  stone  implements  commonly  called  celts  to 
be  the  best  representatives  of  the  hipennis.  The  names  of  weapons  afford 
a good  notion  of  the  arms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  warriors : they  are  the 
sword,  and  little  sword  (sica),  the  spear,  bows,  and  arrows,  and  slings, 
the  shield,  the  helm,  and  the  coat  of  mail.  To  this  important  vocabulary 
is  attached  a supplement  of  the  eleventh  century ; and  then  follows  one  of 
the  same  date,  from  a MS.  at  Brussels,  printed  in  Mr.  Purton  Cooper’s 
Appendix  B.  to  the  Report  of  the  Record  Commission,  which  was  sup- 
pressed. It  contains  fewer  classes  of  words  than  the  others,  and  those 
words  are  chiefly  on  natural  history  and  anatomy ; but  as  far  as  it  goes  it 
is  more  copious.  The  volume  contains  yet  another,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  in  some  respects  equally  valuable ; we  then  come  to  one,  in  Semi- 
Saxon,  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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This  vocabulary  was  discovered  on  some  leaves  of  vellum  used  on  the 
cover  or  binding  of  one  of  the  old  registers  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  who  printed  a few  copies  privately.  Although  it  is 
fragmentary,  it  is  highly  interesting,  as  shewing  the  transition  of  the  lan- 
guage ; which  is  further  exemplified  by  the  treatise  De  Utensilibus  of 
Alexander  Neckam  (of  the  twelfth  century),  and  the  Dictionary  of  John 
de  Garlande  (of  the  thirteenth  century).  The  importance  and  character  of 
these  will  be  best  appreciated  by  quoting  Mr.  Wright’s  own  remarks. 
“ The  Anglo-Norman  period  presents  us  with  a new  description  of  voca- 
bulary, in  w'hich  the  words,  still  kept  together  in  their  different  classes,  are 
collected  into  a sort  of  continuous  discourse.  Of  these,  the  earliest,  and 
in  many  respects  the  most  curious,  is  that  by  the  celebrated  scholar 
Alexander  Neckam,  in  which  the  principal  operations  and  professions  of 
life  are  enumerated  and  described  in  a familiar  style.  Neckam,  singularly 
enough  for  an  ecclesiastic,  begins  with  the  kitchen,  describes  its  furniture 
and  implements,  and  their  several  uses,  and  treats  of  the  articles  of  food, 
and  of  the  methods  of  cooking  them.  He  then  turns  to  the  possessor  of 
the  house,  describes  his  dress  and  accoutrements,  when  remaining  at  home 
or  when  riding  abroad,  and  introduces  us  in  the  sequel  to  his  chamber  and  to 
its  furniture.  The  chamber-maid  is  next  introduced  to  us,  with  her  house- 
hold employments ; and  we  are  taken  to  the  poultry-yard — with  a chapter 
on  the  cooking  of  poultry  and  fish,  and  on  the  characteristics  of  good 
wune.  We  are  next  taught  how  to  build  a feudal  castle,  to  fortify  it,  to 
store,  and  to  defend  it ; and  this  leads  us  naturally  to  the  subject  of  war  in 
general,  and  to  arms,  armour,  and  soldiers.  From  this  we  return  to  matters 
of  a more  domestic  character — to  the  barn,  the  poultry-yard,  and  -the 
stable,  and  to  that  important  occupation  of  medieval  life,  weaving.  The 
occupations  of  the  country  follow,  and  the  author  explains  the  construction 
of  carts  and  waggons,  the  process  of  building  an  ordinary  house,  and  its 
parts,  the  various  implements  and  operations  of  farming,  and  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  the  plough.  We  turn  rather  abruptly  from  agriculture 
to  navigation,  and  are  instructed  in  the  different  sorts  of  ships,  and  in  their 
parts,  and  the  articles  with  which  they  were  usually  stored.  The  tools, 
qualifications,  and  duties  of  the  medieval  scribe,  the  operations  of  the  gold- 
smith, and  a copious  enumeration  of  ecclesiastical  furniture,  complete  this 
curious  treatise  ; — 

“ The  similar  treatise  of  John  de  Garlande  differs  very  much  from  its  predecessor 
in  details  and  arrangement.  Its  author  occupies  himself  more  with  the  objects  which 
meet  the  eye  in  the  interior  of  a great  city  (Paris),  than  ^dth  feudal  or  agricultural 
life.  After  giving,  by  vvay  of  introduction,  a descriptiou  of  the  human  body  and  its 
various  parts  and  members,  he  proceeds  with  a long  list  of  trades  and  manufactures, 
and  the  various  articles  made  or  sold;  such  as  the  hawker,  who  carried  shoes  and  other 
articles  of  leather  for  sale  on  a pole,  the  girdle-makers,  saddlers,  shield-makers,  buckle- 
makers,  dealers  in  iieedles  and  other  such  articles,  makers  of  bridles,  hucksters,  fro- 
hishers  (or  furbish ers),  the  shopkeepers  of  the  Grand  pont,  glovers,  hatters,  howyers, 
makers  of  brooches  and  clasps,  hell-makers,  cohlers,  cordwainers,  furriers,  street  criers, 
menders  of  cups,  itinerant  dealers  in  wine,  sellers  of  cakes,  regraters,  bakers,  pie- 
makers,  cooks,  changers,  goldsmiths,  clothiers,  linendi’apers,  apothecaries,  carpenters, 
wheelwrights,  cart-makers,  millers,  armourers,  fullers,  dyers,  tanners,  smiths.  At  this 
point  John  de  Garlande  interrupts  his  list  of  trades,  to  describe  the  house  of  a citizen 
{jjrolm  homo),  and  its  furniture,  which  is  followed  by  the  diflerent  implements  neces- 
sary to  a scholar  or  a clerk.  John  de  Garlande  then  proceeds  to  give  the  learner  a 
list  of  his  own  wardrobe.  A rather  quaint  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  library  of  a 
jiriest  follows,  with  his  apparel,  and  the  implements  belonging  to  the  service  of  the 
church.  We  return  from  the  church  very  abruptly  to  the  stable;  and  there  we  have 
a list  of  the  various  domestic  implements  belonging  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  with 
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descriptions  of  the  occupations  and  employments  peculiar  to  women — weaving,  needle- 
work, &c.  The  account  of  a poultry-shop  in  the  Parvis  of  Notre-Dame  furnishes  an 
occasion  for  giving  a list  of  domestic  fowls ; that  of  the  fowler,  for  an  enumeration  of 
wild  fowls;  and  that  of  the  fisherman,  for  a list  of  fish.  In  the  chapters  following, 
John  de  Garlande  enumerates  the  domestic  animals  he  had  seen  in  the  fields,  the  wild 
ones  he  had  met  with  in  the  king’s  forest,  the  plants  and  herbs  which  grew  in  his  own 
garden,  the  fruits  in  his  orchard,  and  the  shrubs  in  his  grove ; he  gives  a description 
of  his  own  hall,  an  enumeration  of  the  ships  he  had  seen  at  sea,  of  the  various  tortures 
of  the  martyrs  which  were  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  fear  of  shipwreck,  of  the 
jongleurs,  minstrels,  dancing-girls,  &c.,  who  performed  at  the  feasts  of  the  rich,  of  the 
punishments  reserved  for  sinners,  and  of  the  joys  of  the  blessed.^’ 

Proceeding  chronologically,  we  next  have  a vocabulary  of  the  names  of 
plants,  compiled  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  explanations  of  the  Latin 
names  are  given  generally,  in  Anglo-Norman  and  in  English  (Anglo- 
Saxon).  It  is  curious,  not  merely  for  illustrating  the  lists  of  plants  in  the 
earlier  vocabularies,  but  also  as  shewing  the  change  that  had  now  taken 
place  in  our  language,  and  how  the  foreign  introductions  were  competing 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  following  extract  will  shew  how  often  the 
latter  has  been  superseded,  except  in  purely  rural  districts  : — 


Artimisia,  merherbarum,  mug-wrt  (wurt). 
Marubium,  maruil,  horehune. 

Euglosa,  bugle,  wude-brime. 

bsintMum,  aloigne,  wormod. 

Agrimonia,  agremoine,  garclive. 

Cumfiria,  cumfirie,  galloc. 

I^hulum,  eble,  wal-wurt. 


ColiandriMn,  coriaudre,  chele  priem. 
Febrefugia,  I'everfue,  adrel-wurt. 
Tanesetum,  tanescie,  helde. 

Saxifragium,  saxifrage,  wai-wurt. 

Tribulus  marinus,  calketrappe,  sea-thistel. 
Plantago,  planteine,  weibrode. 

Lactuca,  letue,  slep-wurt. 


The  treatise  of  Walter  de  Biblesworth  (of  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century)  is  of  a totally  new  character  to  those  previously  described,  being 
in  French  verse,  with  an  interlinear  gloss  in  English ; its  object  being  to 
teach  French  to  the  children  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry.  We 
have  next  a curious  metrical  vocabulary,  printed  from  a MS,  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ; but  the  text,  Mr.  Wright  considers,  is  probably  of  an  earlier 
date,  and  its  origin  the  West  of  England  : and  this  is  followed  by  a voca- 
bulary and  a Nominale  (a  vocabulary  of  nouns),  both  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  latter  from  a MS.  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Mayer.  Of  the  same 
date  is  the  pictorial  vocabulary  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Londesborough. 
It  is  illustrated  with  rude  pen-and-ink  drawings  (reproduced  in  this  volume 
in  facsimile)  of  many  of  the  objects  enumerated  in  the  text : — 

These  illustrations,”  Mr.  Wright  remarks,  “ we  should  imagine,  "were  designed  to 
assist  in  fixing  the  attention  of  the  scholar  on  his  task,  and  ic  thus,  as  the  latest  of 
these  attempts  at  improvement,  forms  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  our  volume.  It 
shews  us,  moreover,  how  little  of  novelty  there  is  in  most  of  the  plans  for  simplifying 
school-teaching  in  more  modern  times,  for  in  these  medieval  treatises  we  meet  with  the 
prototypes  of  almost  every  scheme  that  has  been  proposed,  from  the  more  recent 
Hamiltonian  system  to  the  Orbis  Sensualium  Pictus  of  Comenius,  which  made  so  much 
noise  by  its  novelty  of  plan  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.” 

In  closing  this  necessarily  imperfect  notice  of  the  merits  of  this  volume, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  sense  of  the  great  benefit  conferred 
by  Mr,  Mayer  on  all  students  of  our  national  literature  and  antiquities  by 
aiding  the  production  of  works  such  as  this.  In  last  year’s  Magazine  was 
reviewed  the  Inventorium  Sepulchrale  of  Bryan  Faussett,  which  was  given 
to  the  world  solely  by  the  help  of  his  good  feeling  and  generosity ; and,  if 
we  infer  correctly  from  the  title-page  of  the  volume  we  have  just  noticed, 
a series  is  not  unlikely  to  follow.  It  is  an  example  which,  in  a country 
abounding  in  wealth  like  ours,  may  stimulate  others  to  do  likewise. 
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The  tables  are  turned  upon  the  English  brethren  of  JEacus,  Minos, 
and  Rhadamanthus,  and  our  judges  of  olden  time,  thanks  to  the  unwearied 
researches  of  Mr.  Foss,  are  being  summoned  in  due  order  from  beneath 
their  alabaster  monuments  and  stately  tombs,  to  await  the  judgment  of  the 
reading  public  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Verdict,  however,  either  of  cen- 
sure or  approbation — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  present  volumes  are  concerned 
— in  the  case  of  a great  majority  of  them  there  is  none  to  give;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  learned  author,  spite  of  his  industrious  scrutiny  of 
the  musty  and  forgotten  archives  of  long-past  generations,  is  able  to  tell  us 
little  more  than  that  they  lived,  received  promotion,  held  such  and  such  an 
office,  married,  became  the  ancestors  of  perhaps  a still  existing  posterity, 
and  then  died.  There  were  few,  however,  of  our  more  celebrated  states- 
men of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  did  not  take  a hand  in  the  seductive  game  of  law-dispensing ; and  in 
the  case  of  these  Mr.  Foss  is,  of  course,  enabled  to  be  more  difiuse  in  his 
narrative.  Here,  however,  his  pages — no  fault  of  his,  but  a proof  rather 
of  his  impartiality— present  little  more  than  a sickening  repetition  of  crime, 
intrigue,  and  venality,  in  all  their  varying  phases ; and  we  turn  away  from 
them  with  an  impression  that  the  downright  wickedness  of  such  men  as 
Audley,  Rich,  Wriothesley,  Gardiner,  Beaumont,  and  others,  the  vile  syco- 
phancy and  meanness  of  Bacon,  and  the  savage  insolence  of  Coke,  are  but 
poorly  compensated  for  by  the  judicial  virtues  of  More,  Ley,  Egerton,  Flem- 
ing, Hobart,  and  Yelverton  ; a list  that  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  ex- 
tend to  any  material  length. 

To  place  before  our  readers  extracts  from,  or'  comments  upon,  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  lives  included  in  these  volumes,  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  a difficult  task,  and,  our  present  limits  considered,  is  wholly  out 
of  the  question : we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  selecting  a few 
extracts  from  the  numerous  details  with  which  Mr.  Foss’s  researches  have 
supplied  us,  in  reference  to  the  judicial  and  legal  antiquities  of  this  country 
between  the  reigns  of  Richard  III.  and  Charles  I.  Before  proceeding,  how- 
ever, to  the  performance  of  our  promise,  and  without  any  design  to  enter 
into  biographical  details,  we  have  one  or  two  remarks  to  make — of  a some- 
what statistical  nature,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term — in  reference  to  the 
individuals  whose  lives  form  the  staple  of  the  present  volumes.  Mith  hardly 
an  exception,  (owing,  probably,  to  the  rules  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  which 
seem  to  have  excluded  all  persons  beneath  the  rank  of  gentleman),  they 
appear  to  have  been  members  of  families  remarkable  either  for  their  superior 
rank  or  their  opulence  : for  a parvenu  to  reach  the  bench  in  the  days  of  the 
Tudors,  except  through  the  portals  of  the  Church,  and  as  an  ecclesiastical 
L.C.  or  M.R.,  was  a thing  all  but,  if  not  wholly,  unknown.  Thomas  Crom- 
well and  a few  others  may  apparently  form  exceptions,  it  is  true ; but 
they  rose,  be  it  remembered,  to  the  political  rank  of  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  much  the  same  means  as  their  ecclesiastical  com- 
peers,— through  their  skill  or  craft  as  statesmen ; and  not  in  the  way  of 
regular  promotion,  for  their  legal  acumen,  from  the  Inns  of  Court  to  the 
judicial  bench.  From  this  same  group  of  individuals,  too,  we  find  that  little 

® “ The  Judges  of  England ; with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Notices  connected 
w'ith  the  Courts  at  Westminster.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Volumes  V.  and  YL,  1485 — 1660.”  (London ; Longmans.) 
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less  than  forty  of  the  families  which  at  present  grace  our  peerage  derive 
their  descent.  Oxford  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  in  those  times  a 
more  prolific  seminary  for  successful  lawyers  than  Cambridge  ; the  relative 
numbers  of  their  alumni,  allowing  in  one  or  two  instances  for  double  resi- 
dence, being  forty-seven  to  twenty-two.  This  disparity  may,  however,  be 
in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  Oxford  men  were  greater  favourites  at  court  than  their  Cambridge 
brethren ; owing,  not  improbably,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  doctrine  of 
the/w^  divinum  found  more  enthusiastic  advocates  at  the  former  University 
than  at  the  latter.  The  Puritan  party  was  comparatively  in  vigour  at 
Cambridge,  and  here  Cromwell,  Milton,  and  St.  John  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  nurturing,  if  they  did  not  first  imbibe,  the  germs  of  their 
sectarian  or  republican  opinions. 

These  remarks  as  to  the  status,  posterity,  and  education  of  our  former 
judges  would  appear  incomplete,  perhaps,  without  a word  or  two  upon  their 
speculations  in  the  line  matrimonial.  It  is  reported,  Mr.  Foss  says,  of 
Justice  More,  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  “ for  proof  of  his  pleasant- 
ness of  wit,  that  he  would  compare  the  multitude  of  women  which  are  chosen 
for  wives  unto  a bag  full  of  snakes,  having  among  them  hut  one  eel : now 
if  a man  should  put  his  hand  into  this  bag,  he  may  chance  to  light  on  the 
eel,  but  it  is  a hundred  to  one  he  shall  be  stung  with  a snake.”  The  worthy 
judge’s  theory,  however,  as  our  author  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  ladies, 
was  less  complimentary  than  his  practice  : not  only  did  he  venture  to  “ put 
his  hand  into  the  bag,”  but  he  absolutely  tried  the  lottery  of  matrimony 
three  times ; and  of  his  three  wives  two  had  previously  been  the  wives  of 
other  husbands.  Whether  they  turned  out  snakes  or  eels  we  are  not  in- 
formed; the  first  two,  at  all  events,  would  not  prove  snakes,  one  would 
think.  Nor  was  his  by  any  means  a singular  instance  of  a judicial  pen- 
chant for  matrimony.  The  very  great  majority  of  the  judges  in  these  volumes 
appear  to  have  been  married  men ; and  of  these,  at  least  one  half  took 
widows  for  their  helpmates.  Again,  a very  considerable  proportion  of 
these  married  judges  were  married  more  than  once,  and  more  of  them  than 
might  be  expected  more  than  twice.  Again,  in  not  a few  instances  we 
find  them  taking  widows  for  their  second  and  third  wives,  and  those  too,  as 
often  as  not,  the  accumulative  widows  of  more  than  one  preceding  hus- 
band. Widows,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  at  a premium  with  the  lawyers 
of  those  days.  Whether  it  was  that  their  nice  little  dowers  and  jointures 
proved,  in  legal  phrase,  the  valuable  consideration,  or  that  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  secret  of  being  able  to  do  the  work  of  courtship  for  their 
learnedly-toiling  suitors  as  well  as  themselves,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 

To  abandon,  however,  matrimonial  statistics  for  other  matters  ; of  less 
interest,  perhaps,  but  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance — a few  sketches 
from  the  bygone  history  and  usages  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar. 

Reign  of  Henry  VII. : 1485  — 1509. 

The  great  judicial  feature  of  this  reign  was  the  institution  of  the  Star- 
Chamber.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  laws 
where  great  men  were  interested,  the  impunity  with  which  crimes  were 
committed,  the  evasions  practised  by  the  guilty,  the  fact  that  juries  were 
universally  tampered  with  and  intimidated,  and  a host  of  other  evils,  the 
results  of  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed  that  had  reigned  rampant  during  the 
civil  wars  of  the  last  fifty  years,  Henry  saw  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
due  administration  of  justice  to  his  people,  and  by  way  of  remedy  devised 
the  institution  of  a new  court  of  judicature;  which,  though  “apparently 
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well  adapted  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  time,”  by  the  abuse  of  its  consti- 
tution eventually  became  a mighty  instrument  of  tyranny  and  oppression  : — 

This  court,”  our  author  says,  “ consisted  of  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  one  bishop,  one  temporal  peer,  and  the  two  chief  justices  [of 
the  King’s  Bench  and  the  Common  Pleas],  or  two  justices  in  their  absence ; who  were 
authorized  to  call  before  them  all  persons  charged  with  ‘unlawful  maintenance  [of 
suits],  giving  of  liveries,  signs,  and  tokens,  and  retainers  by  indenture,  promises,  oaths, 
writing,  or  otherwise,  embraceries  of  the  king’s  subjects,  untrue  demeaning  of  sheriffs 
in  making  of  panels  and  other  untrue  returns,  taking  of  money  by  juries,  great  riots, 
and  unlawful  assemblies.’  The  meetings  of  the  court  were  held  in  a room  in  the  Palace 
at  Westminster,  called,  from  the  ornaments  with  which  its  ceiling  was  decorated,  the 
Star-Chamber,  a name  which  thence  became  attached  to  the  court  itself.” 

The  powers  of  this  court,  however,  were  gradually  extended ; new  offences 
were  made  amenable  to  it,  arbitrary  judgments  were  pronounced,  and  severe 
and  degrading  punishments  were  awarded  at  the  sole  discretion  of  its  so- 
called  judges.  After  existing  as  an  instrument  of  the  most  abominable  op- 
pression for  upwards  of  a century  and  a half,  it  was  abolished  in  1641. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign  that  the  term  “ Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor” was  first  introduced;  that  is,  if  we  may  so  translate  the  Cancel- 
larius  Magnus,  by  which  Bishop  Alcock  is  designated  in  opening  the 
Parliament.  In  one  of  the  bills  addressed  to  Lord  Audley,  in  the  next 
reign,  he  is  styled  “ Highe  Chancellor  of  England.” 

As  in  preceding  years,  a marked  difference  still  continued  between  the 
position  of  the  Judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  and  the 
puisne  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Not  one  of  the  names  of  the  latter  ap- 
pears in  the  Year-books : they  were  not  members  of  Serjeants’  Inn,  nor 
even  practising  previously  as  advocates,  it  would  seem  ; and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  most  of  them  were  promoted  from  the  inferior  offices  of  the 
Court. 

The  judges  did  not  sit  more  hours  in  the  day  in  this  reign  than  when 
Fortescue  wrote.  To  all  appearance  they  had  an  easy  time  of  it,  for  in  the 
Year-book  of  1486  it  is  stated  that  the  judges  rose,  “because  it  was  past 
eleven  o’clock,” — dinner-time,  in  all  probability. 

Westminster  Hall  being  but  little  required  for  judicial  purposes,  it  could 
find  leisure  to  devote  itself  to  other  uses  than  the  administration  of  justice  : — 

“On  the  night  of  the  Epiphany,  entertainments,  under  the  name  of  ‘ disguisings,’ 
were  exhibited  there  to  the  people.  In  the  ninth  year  of  this  reign,  an  entry  occurs 
of  a payment  made  ‘ for  providing  there  certain  spectacles  or  theatres,  commonly  called 
Scaffolds’  for  their  performance.  There  were  also  certain  places  under  its  roof  which 
were  designated  by  the  ominous  titles  of  ‘Paradyse,’  ‘Hell,’  and  ‘Purgatory,’  the 
custody  of  which  was  evidently  a source  of  profit.  The  Eecords  give  the  names  also 
of  the  ‘ Potans  House,’  under  the  Exchequer,  and  the  tower  and  house  called  ‘ le  Grene 
Lates,’  [Green  Lattice  ?]  occupied  by  John  Catesby  before  he  was  a judge.’ 

Paradise,  we  may  add,  (afterwards  known  as  Heaven,)  Hell,  and  Pur- 
gatory— names  that,  like  edge-tools,  as  Fuller  says,  “ it  is  ill  jesting  with” — 
situate  partly  under  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally prisons  for  the  king’s  debtors  ; but  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  had  degenerated,  or  received  promo- 
tion rather,  to  the  status  of  taverns  and  eating-houses  for  lawyers  and 
lawyers’  clerks.  Heaven  and  Purgatory  were  taken  down  in  1741 : with 
the  fate  of  the  other  place  we  are  unacquainted. 

In  this  reign  we  find  the  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of  mottoes  on  the 
rings  given  hy  the  serjeants  at  their  call.  David  Lloyd  (“  State  Worthies,” 
82)  savs  that  the  device  on  the  ring  of  Sir  John  Fineux,  at  the  call  of 
7' 
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148o,  was  ^U(B  quisque  fortuncB  faher ; and  one  of  these  rings,  with  that 
motto  on  It,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  a noble  descendant  of  that  judo-e 
The  motto,  be  it  observed,  is  from  Sallust. 

The  fees  paid  to  counsel  at  this  period,  to  all  appearance,  were  not  very 
large.  Three  counsel  received  85.  Ad.  each  from  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  Canterbury,^  in  1500,  for  advice  on  the  affairs  of  that  city;  and  the 
same  body  paid  “Master  Recorder  of  London”  a retainer  of  65. 
Where  counsel  were  retained  for  the  assizes,  the  “cumbrous  process”  of  a 
deed  between  the  parties  was  adopted.  On  trials  at  Westminster,  charges 
tor  the  entertainment  of  counsel  were  frequently  made.  In  a bill  of  costs, 
for  example,  a few  years  previous  to  this  reign,  we  have  the  following 
Items  among  others  of  a like  description’^ : — 

“For  a breakfast  at  Westminster  spent  on  our  counsel  . . is.  6cl. 

To  another  time  for  boat-hire  in  and  out,  and  a breakfast  for  two  days  Is!  6d.’” 


Beign  of  Henry  VIII.  : 1509—1547. 

Whether  the  “ Court  of  Requests”  was  instituted  in  this  or  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  is  uncertain.  It  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  its  purposes,  but  for  matters  of  minor  importance  : — 


Thus,  a bdl  of  this  court,”  our  author  says,  “has  been  lately  found,  praying  for  the 
recovery  of  a curious  volume  containing  many  ancient  laws,  which  the  petitioner  says 
he  verely  thynkethe,  wythout  the  said  boolce,  be  nat  to  be  seen  nor  redd  ’ This 
book  the  petitioner  had  lent  to  an  Irish  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  soon  after- 
wards  Jed ; and  the  bill  prayed  restitution  from  another  Irishman,  who  had  seized  the 
student  s property,  and  taken  the  book  to  Ireland.  This  court  was  dissolved  by  16  and 
1/  Lharles  I.  c.  10.” 


The  “ Court  of  Augumentations”  was  also  established  in  this  reign,  to 
secure  to  the  king  the  augumentation  of  the  royal  revenues  arising  from 
the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses.  The  early  habits  of  our  ancestors, 
as  Mr.  Foss  remarks,  are  shewn  by  an  account  now  preserved  in  the 
Chapter-house,  which  concludes  by  a statement  of  the  intention  of  the 
auditor  ot  this_  court  to  proceed  as  to  the  arrears  “ within  myne  offyce 
^o-moYxow  SIX  of  the  docice  in  the  mormjnge.” 

^ which  Henry  delivered  to  the  Chancellor,  Sent.  24 

1532,  was  first  introduced  the  title  “Defender  of  the  Faith;”  which  had 
been  confeired  upon  him  by  the  Pope  eleven  years  before.  The  purse  in 
which  the  Great  Seal  was  carried  had  hitherto  been  of  a very  simple  and 
unostentatious  character.  The  first  allusion  to  it  is  in  1 Edward  II.,  where 
It  IS  mentioned  as  a “certain  red  purse C”  In  1 Edward  III.,  the  cover 
of  the  seal  is  called  “a  certain  linen  cloth;”  and  afterwards  in  the  same 


reign,  it  is  styled  “ a certain  purse,”  “ a certain  bag;”  and  then  again, 


certain  piece  of  linen  cloth.”  The  colour  nextVeems ''to" be  “changed! 
and  It  IS  called  successively  “a  white  purse,”  “a  purse,”  or  “ bao*  of 
leather,  and  “a  purse  of  white  leather.”  After  this  period,  “ ba-s  ” 
sometim^  “of  black,”  and  sometimes  “of  white  leather,”  are  mentioned; 
and  m JHenry  VIII.,  Wolsey  received  the  Seal  “ in  a bag  of  white  leather.” 

o his  ostentatious  magnificence”  it  is  that  we  owe  the  gaudy  splendour 
of  the  present  receptacle  of  the  Great  Seal.  The  “ bag  of  white  leather  ” 
was  still  retained,  but  under  his  custody  we  find  it  placed  for  the  first  time 
(transl.)  m a certain  other  bag  or  case  of  crimson  velvet,  adorned  with 
the  arms  and  insignia  of  England  thereon.”  To  the  Cardinal’s  love  of 


See  Gent.  Mao.,  July,  1853,  p.  39. 

" In  Mr.  Foss’s  work  these  names  are  in  the  original  Latin. 
Gent.  Mao.  Voe.  CClAk  j 
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well  adapted  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  time,”  by  the  abuse  of  its  consti- 
tution eventually  became  a mighty  instrument  of  tyranny  and  oppression  : — 

This  court,”  our  author  says,  “ consisted  of  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  one  bishop,  one  temporal  peer,  and  the  two  chief  justices  [of 
the  King’s  Bench  and  the  Common  Pleas],  or  two  justices  in  their  absence ; who  were 
authorized  to  call  before  them  all  persons  charged  with  ‘unlawful  maintenance  [of 
suits],  giving  of  liveries,  signs,  and  tokens,  and  retainers  by  indenture,  promises,  oaths, 
writing,  or  otherwise,  embraceries  of  the  king’s  subjects,  untrue  demeaning  of  sheriffs 
in  making  of  panels  and  other  untrue  returns,  taking  of  money  by  juries,  great  riots, 
and  unlawful  assemblies.’  The  meetings  of  the  court  were  held  in  a room  in  the  Palace 
at  Westminster,  called,  from  the  ornaments  with  which  its  ceiling  was  decorated,  the 
Star-Chamber,  a name  which  thence  became  attached  to  the  court  itself.” 

The  powers  of  this  court,  however,  were  gradually  extended ; new  offences 
were  made  amenable  to  it,  arbitrary  judgments  were  pronounced,  and  severe 
and  degrading  punishments  were  awarded  at  the  sole  discretion  of  its  so- 
called  judges.  After  existing  as  an  instrument  of  the  most  abominable  op- 
pression for  upwards  of  a century  and  a half,  it  was  abolished  in  1641. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign  that  the  term  “ Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor” was  first  introduced  ; that  is,  if  we  may  so  translate  the  Cancel- 
larlus  Magnus,  by  which  Bishop  Alcock  is  designated  in  opening  the 
Parliament.  In  one  of  the  bills  addressed  to  Lord  Audley,  in  the  next 
reign,  he  is  styled  “ Highe  Chancellor  of  England.” 

As  in  preceding  years,  a marked  difference  still  continued  between  the 
position  of  the  Judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  and  the 
puisne  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Not  one  of  the  names  of  the  latter  ap- 
pears in  the  Year-books : they  were  not  members  of  Serjeants’  Inn,  nor 
even  practising  previously  as  advocates,  it  would  seem  ; and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  most  of  them  were  promoted  from  the  inferior  offices  of  the 
Court. 

The  judges  did  not  sit  more  hours  in  the  day  in  this  reign  than  when 
Fortescue  wrote.  To  all  appearance  they  had  an  easy  time  of  it,  for  in  the 
Year-book  of  1486  it  is  stated  that  the  judges  rose,  “because  it  was  past 
eleven  o’clock,” — dinner-time,  in  all  probability. 

Westminster  Hall  being  but  little  required  for  judicial  purposes,  it  could 
find  leisure  to  devote  itself  to  other  uses  than  the  administration  of  justice  : — 

“On  the  night  of  the  Epiphany,  entei’taimnents,  under  the  name  of  ‘ disguisings,’ 
were  exhibited  there  to  the  people.  In  the  ninth  year  of  this  reign,  an  entry  occurs 
of  a payment  made  ‘ for  providing  there  certain  spectacles  or  theatres,  commonly  called 
Scaffolds’  for  their  performance.  There  were  also  certain  places  under  its  roof  which 
were  designated  by  the  ominous  titles  of  ‘Paradyse,’  ‘Hell,’  and  ‘Purgatory,’  the 
custody  of  which  was  evidently  a source  of  profit.  The  Becords  give  the  names  also 
of  the  ‘ Potans  House,’  under  the  Exchequer,  and  the  tower  and  house  called  ‘ le  Grene 
Bates,’  [Green  Lattice  ?]  occupied  by  John  Catesby  before  he  was  a judge.’ 

Paradise,  we  may  add,  (afterwards  known  as  Heaven,)  Hell,  and  Pur- 
gatory— names  that,  like  edge-tools,  as  Fuller  says,  “ it  is  ill  jesting  with” — 
situate  partly  under  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally prisons  for  the  king’s  debtors  ; but  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  had  degenerated,  or  received  promo- 
tion rather,  to  the  status  of  taverns  and  eating-houses  for  lawyers  and 
lawyers’  clerks.  Heaven  and  Purgatory  were  taken  down  in  1741 : with 
the  fate  of  the  other  place  we  are  unacquainted. 

In  this  reign  we  find  the  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of  mottoes  on  the 
rings  given  by  the  serjeants  at  their  call.  David  Lloyd  (“  State  Worthies,” 
82)  savs  that  the  device  on  the  ring  of  Sir  John  Fineux,  at  the  call  of 
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1485,  was  Suce  quisque  fortunce  faber ; and  one  of  these  rings,  with  that 
motto  on  it,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  a noble  descendant  of  that  judge. 
The  motto,  be  it  observed,  is  from  Sallust. 

The  fees  paid  to  counsel  at  this  period,  to  all  appearance,  were  not  very- 
large.  Three  counsel  received  Ss.  4d.  each  from  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  Canterbury,  in  1500,  for  advice  on  the  affairs  of  that  city;  and  the 
same  body  paid  “Master  Recorder  of  London”  a retainer  of  6s.  8d. 
Where  counsel  were  retained  for  the  assizes,  the  “cumbrous  process”  of  a 
deed  between  the  parties  was  adopted.  On  trials  at  Westminster,  charges 
for  the  entertainment  of  counsel  were  frequently  made.  In  a bill  of  costs, 
for  example,  a few  years  previous  to  this  reign,  we  have  the  following 
items  among  others  of  a like  description^  : — 

“For  a breakfast  at  Westminster  spent  on  our  counsel  . . Is.  6d. 

To  another  time  for  boat-hire  in  and  out,  and  a breakfast  for  two  days  Is.  6d.” 

Beign  of  Henry  VIII.  : 1509—1547. 

Whether  the  “ Court  of  Requests”  was  instituted  in  this  or  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  is  uncertain.  It  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  its  purposes,  but  for  matters  of  minor  importance  : — 

“ Thus,  a bill  of  this  court,”  our  author  says,  “ has  been  lately  found,  praying  for  the 
recovery  of  a curious  volume  containing  many  ancient  laws,  which  the  petitioner  says 
‘he  verely  thynkethe,  wythout  the  said  booke,  be  nat  to  be  seen  nor  redd.’  This 
book  the  petitioner  had  lent  to  an  Irish  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  soon  after- 
wards died ; and  the  bill  prayed  restitution  from  another  Irishman,  who  had  seized  the 
student’s  property,  and  taken  the  book  to  Ireland.  This  court  was  dissolved  by  16  and 
17  Charles  I.  c.  10.” 

The  “ Court  of  Augumentations”  was  also  established  in  this  reign,  to 
secure  to  the  king  the  augumentation  of  the  royal  revenues  arising  from 
the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses.  The  early  habits  of  our  ancestors, 
as  Mr.  Foss  remarks,  are  shewn  by  an  account  now  preserved  in  the 
Chapter-house,  which  concludes  by  a statement  of  the  intention  of  the 
auditor  of  this  court  to  proceed  as  to  the  arrears  “ within  myne  offyce 
to-morrow  at  six  of  the  cloche  in  the  mornynge.” 

On  a new  Great  Seal  which  Henry  delivered  to  the  Chancellor,  Sept.  24, 
1532,  was  first  introduced  the  title  “Defender  of  the  Faith;”  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Pope  eleven  years  before.  The  purse  in 
which  the  Great  Seal  was  carried  had  hitherto  been  of  a very  simple  and 
unostentatious  character.  The  first  allusion  to  it  is  in  1 Edward  II.,  where 
it  is  mentioned  as  a “certain  red  purse In  1 Edward  III.,  the  cover 
of  the  seal  is  called  “ a certain  linen  cloth  and  afterwards  in  the  same 
reign,  it  is  styled  “ a certain  purse,”  “ a certain  hag  and  then  again,  “ a 
certain  piece  of  linen  cloth.”  The  colour  next  seems  to  be  changed, 
and  it  is  called  successively  “a  white  purse,”  “a  purse,”  or  “bag  of 
leather,”  and  “a  purse  of  white  leather.”  After  this  period,  “bags,” 
sometimes  “ of  black,”  and  sometimes  “of  white  leather,”  are  mentioned; 
and  in  7 Henry  VIIL,  Wolsey  received  the  Seal  “ in  a bag  of  wLite  leather.” 
To  his  “ ostentatious  magnificence”  it  is  that  we  owe  the  gaudy  splendour 
of  the  present  receptacle  of  the  Great  Seal.  The  “bag  of  white  leather” 
was  still  retained,  but  under  his  custody  we  find  it  placed  for  the  first  time 
(transl.)  “ in  a certain  other  bag  or  case  of  crimson  velvet,  adorned  with 
the  arms  and  insignia  of  England  thereon.”  To  the  Cardinal’s  love  of 

See  Gtent.  Mag-.,  July,  1853,  p.  39. 

In  Mr.  Foss’s  work  these  names  are  in  the  original  Latin. 
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pageantry,  too,  Mr.  Foss  is  of  opinion  that  we  may  probably  trace  the 
modern  practice  of  carrying  a silver-gilt  mace  before  the  Lord  Chancellor]; 
though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  was  carried  before  him  in  that 
character,  or  solely  as  legate  and  cardinal. 

In  1523  an  act  was  passed  by  which,  after  reciting  that  of  old  time  a 
custom  was  used  that  “ all  clerks  and  ministers  of  Chancery  should  be 
unmarried,”  it  was  enacted  that  the  then-being  six  clerks  and  their 
successors  may  take  wyves  and  marie  at  their  libertie  after  the  lawes  of 
Holy  Churche.” 

Though  no  advance  was  made  in  this  reign  in  the  judicial  position  of  the 
puisne  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  their  status  was  evidently  improving. 
Most  of  them,  as  hitherto,  had  filled  lower  offices  in  the  Exchequer  before 
their  elevation  to  the  bench,  but  we  now  find  many  entering  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  some  attaining  the  high  position  even  of  Readers.  None  of  the 
barons,  however,  were  called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant,  neither  were  they 
included  in  the  summonses  to  Parliament,  nor  privileged,  as  the  judges,  to 
have  chaplains.  Baron  Westby  is  mentioned  as  receiving  a somewhat  sin- 
gular grant  for  a man  of  his  position — that  of  a poor  knightship  of  Windsor. 

David  Lloyd  says,  (“State  Worthies,”  404,)  that  Edward  Montagu, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  on  assuming  the  serjeant’s 
coif  in  1531,  gave  for  his  motto,  jBquitasjustitice  norma  ; being  the  second 
for  which  there  is  any  existing  authority.  Hitherto  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  degree  of  serjeant  by  royal  mandate  had  been  generally  considered 
an  imposition,  but  now  it  was  esteemed  an  advance  in  rank — a change 
which 

“ originated  with  the  Statute  of  Apparel,  1 Henry  VIII.,  by  one  clause  of  which  it  is 
enacted  that  ‘ no  man  under  the  degree  of  a Icnighte,  except  spiritual  men,  serjeaunts 
at  the  lawe,  or  graduates  of  universities,  use  any  more  clothe  in  any  longe  gowne 
than  four  broyde  yerdes,  and  in  a ryding  gowne  or  cotte  above  thre  yerdes.’  ” 

The  term  “ Utter-Barrister”  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  this  reign. 
We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  “ Orders  and  Customs”  of  the  Middle 
Temple, — 

“ where  it  is  applied  to  one  who,  having  continued  in  the  house  for  five  or  six  years, 
and  profited  in  the  study  of  the  law,  has  been  called  by  the  benchers  ‘ to  plead,  argue, 
and  dispute  some  doubtful  matter  before  certain  of  the  benchers,’  which  ‘ manner  of 
argument  or  disputations  is  called  motyng  [mooting]  f and  this  making  of  Utter- 
Barristers  is  as  a preferment  or  degree  given  him  for  his  learning.” 

The  fees  given  to  counsel  in  this  reign  appear  to  be  on  much  the  same 
moderate  scale  as  in  the  last.  In  1520  ‘‘  Mr.  Christofer  Jenney  received 
from  the  family  of  Le  Strange,  for  his  half-year’s  fee,  the  sum  of  10s.,” 
which  was  repeated  till  1527,  when  it  was  increased  to  2Z.  1 3s.  4d.  per 
annum.  From  other  entries  in  the  “household  booke”  of  that  family, 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Knightly  received  8s.  lid.  “ for  his  fee,  and  that  money 
y^  he  leyde  oute  suyng  of  Symon  Holden,”  and  14s.  3d.  “ for  his  fee  and 
costs  of  sute  for  iii.  termes.”  Fees  of  6s.  8d.  and  3s.  4d.  are  also  mentioned. 

Of  the  history  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  it  is  hardly  within  our  province 
to  speak.  We,  may  however,  remark,  to  employ  the  language  of  Mr.  Foss 
— who  deserves  great  credit  for  the  research  he  has  expended  upon  a subject 
involved  in  deep  obscurity — that 

“ the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  when,  beyond  doubt,  all  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  were  established  upon  the  system  which,  making  allowance  for  sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  men,  prevails  at  the  present  day.  From 
tlic  isolated  facts  that  have  been  recorded,  it  would  be  difficult  to  adopt  the  tradition 
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that  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  without  some  better  explanation  than 
has  hitherto  been  given  of  the  total  absence  of  documenta^'y  evidence  in  any  of  the 
four  houses  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.”  , 

The  apparel,  too,  of  the  bar  was  a thing  not  unattended  to.  By  an 
order  made  in  1531,  the  members  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  were  forbidden,  on  pain 
of  expulsion,  to  “ wear  any  cut  or  pansed  hose  or  bryches,  or  pansed 
doblet,” — a fashion,  as  Mr.  Foss  remarks,  probably  introduced  about  that 
time  by  the  leaders  of  the  ton.  A penalty  of  paying  double  commons  was 
also  imposed  in  1541  on  any  fellow  that  should  wear  a beard.  The  rulers 
of  the  Inner  Temple  went  even  further  in  their  supervision  of  the  morals  of 
their  members;  for  by  a mandate  of  13  Henry  VIII.  a fine  of  6s.  8d. 
was  imposed  on  any  one  who  should  “ exercise  the  play  of  shoffe-grote  or 
slyp-grote” — the  game  probably  known  a century  afterwards  as  “ shuffle- 
hoard.” 

In  addition  to  the  Titter-Barristers  already  noticed,  we  find  three 
other  classes  mentioned  in  the  Commons’  Book  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
this  reign  : the  students  or  Clerics,  who  partook  of  the  “ clerks’  commons,” 
and  consisted  of  the  youngest  members  for  two  years  after  their  admit- 
tance ; the  No-TJtter-Barristers  being  those  who  “ for  lack  of  continuance 
in  the  house,  or  because  they  do  not  study  or  profit  in  lerning,  are  not 
by  the  elders  called  to  argue  in  the  motyngs and  the  Benchers,  being 
those  Utter-Barristers  who,  having  been  in  the  house  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  are  by  the  elders  chosen  to  read,  expound,  and  declare  some  statute 
to  all  the  company  of  the  house.  During  the  time  of  their  reading  they 
w'ere  called  Readers,  and  afterwards  Benchers.  The  Benchers,  Utter- 
Barristers,  and  No-Utter-Barristers  formed  three  separate  companies,  and 
partook  of  the  “masters’  commons  which,  there  being  always  one  less  at 
a mess,  formed,  of  course,  a more  liberal  allowance  than  the  clerks’  com- 
mons. 

The  first  layman  advanced  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Bolls  was  Thomas 
Cromwell,  in  1534.  As  if,  however,  in  some  degree  to  qualify  him  with 
an  ecclesiastical  character,  Henry  VIII.  in  1536  presented  him  with  the 
prebend  of  Blewbury,  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  and  the  following  year 
with  the  deanery  of  Wells, — preferments  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
Reign  of  Edward  VI. : 1547 — 1553. 

During  this  short  reign,  greatly  disgraced,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, by  judicial  rapacity  and  corruption,  the  Great  Seal  passed  into  the 
custody  of  no  less  than  four  individuals,  three  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  one  with  that  of  Lord  Keeper ; there  being  but  one 
ecclesiastic,  Thomas  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  number. 

In  this  reign  occurs  the  first  intimation  of  trades  being  carried  on  in 
Westminster  Hall;  a practice  that  was  not  abolished  till  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  In  a grant  to  Sir  Andrew  Dudley  of  the  places 
called  “ Paradyce,”  “ Hell,”  and  “ Purgatory,”  and  the  other  messuages 
before  mentioned,  (in  page  56,)  is  this  addition  : “ Also  all  the  stalls, 
shops,  and  profits  of  stalls  and  shops  being  within  the  Hall  of  West- 
minster, or  within  its  precincts  or  circuit.” 

The  motto  inscribed  on  the  rings  given  by  the  serjeants  at  the  second 
call  in  this  reign  is  stated  by  Dyer  to  have  been  Plehs  sine  lege  ruit ; the 
third,  Mr.  Foss  says,  on  record. 

Reign  of  Queen  Mary  : 1553 — 1558. 

The  two  most  memorable  legal  incidents,  perhaps,  of  this  troublous 
reign,  are  the  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  Wyatt’s  rebellion,  so  prevalent 
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was  the  alarm  in  the  metropolis  that,  in  the  words  of  Stowe’s  Chronicle, 

“ this  day  and  other  days  the  justices,  serjeants  at  the  law,  and  other 
lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall  pleaded  in  harnesse  and  the  still  more  im- 
portant circumstance  that  the  acquittal  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  for 
complicity  in  that  plot,  affords  the  first  recorded  example  of  jurors  being 
punished  for  the  honest  discharge  of  their  duty. 

In  the  year  previous  to  Mary’s  death,  so  little  work  was  there  in  West- 
minster Hall,  that,  according  to  Heylyn,  “ at  the  King’s  Bench  bar  there 
attended  hut  one  man  of  law,  called  Foster,  and  but  one  serjeant  only, 
called  Bouloise,  of  the  Common  Pleas  ; both  having  little  more  to  do  than 
to  look  about  them,  and  the  judges  not  much  more  to  do  than  the  lawyers 
had.”  Though  a fact  of  comparatively  trivial  importance,  it  may  be  worth 
remarking,  on  the  authority  of  Dugdale,  that  previously  to  this  time,  in 
conformity  with  the  old  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  judges  rode  to  West- 
minster Hall  on  mules ; but  Mr.  Justice  Whyddon,  appointed  a judge  in 
1 Mary,  began  his  career  by  riding  thither  on  a horse  or  gelding. 

On  the  22nd  June,  1557,  the  four  Inns  of  Court  issued  a united  order  for 
the  government  of  their  houses  ; by  which,  among  other  things,  it  was 
enacted  that  no  one  "when  in  commons  should  wear  a beard  of  above  three 
weeks’  growth,  under  a penalty  of  40s. ; the  same  to  be  doubled  every  week 
after  monition.  The  members  also  were  restrained  from  wearing  their 
study-gowns  further  in  the  city  than  Fleet-bridge  and  Holborn-bridge,  or 
w^estward,  than  the  Savoy ; and  also  from  wearing  Spanish  cloaks,  sword, 
buckler,  or  rapier,  or  gowns  and  hats,  or  gowns  girded  with  a dagger  on 
the  back,  while  they  were  in  commons.  Attorneys,  too,  were  rigidly  ex-  j 
eluded  from  all  the  houses. 

Beign  of  Queen  BlizaletTi  : 1558 — 1603.  j 

The  principal  legal  incident  that  distinguished  this  reign  was  the  settle-  i 
ment  of  the  disputed  question  as  to  the  difference  between  the  powers 
attaching  to  the  office  of  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  those  which 
belonged  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  By  5 Elizabeth,  c.  18,  which  “ some- 
what adventurously”  declared,  as  Mr.  Foss  says — and  he  gives  good 
reasons  for  the  remark — that  the  common  law  always  was  that  the  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  had,  it  was  enacted  that  he  thenceforth  should  have,  the 
same  “ place,  authority,  pre-eminence,  jurisdiction,  execution  of  laws,  and 
all  other  customs,  commodities,  and  advantages,”  as  if  he  were  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  The  fact,  however,  that  in  the  succeeding  two  centuries 
several  Lord  Keepers  were  ultimately  raised  to  be  Lord  Chancellors,  plainly 
proves,  as  Mr.  Foss  says,  that  although  the  statute  gave  them  identical 
privileges,  it  did  not  remove  the  former  inequality  of  rank.  , 

The  known  disinclination  of  Elizabeth  to  grant  titles  was  peculiarly 
manifested  in  reference  to  the  judges.  Before  her  time  they  had  invariably 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; but  out  of  the  twenty-seven  new 
justices  created  in  her  reign,  there  were  only  twm  who  were  so  honoured, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  raised  from  the  lower  to  the  chief 
seats  in  their  respective  courts.  The  chief  barons  were  also  knighted,  but 
not  one  of  the  seventeen  'puisne  barons  who  were  successively  nominated. 
During  the  first  twenty  years,  too,  of  this  reign,  the  puisne  barons  of  the  i 

Exchequer  held  the  same  inferior  rank  as  their  predecessors,  and  did  not  ' 

even  go  the  circuits,  like  the  other  judges.  In  the  year  1579,  however,  a 
change  took  place ; and  on  the  appointment  of  Robert  Shute  as  second 
baron,  in  June  that  year,  his  patent  specially  declares  that  “he  shall  be 
reputed  and  be  of  the  same  order,  rank;  estimation,  dignity,  and  pre-  j 
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eminence  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  any  judge  of  either  of  the 

two  other  courts.” 

The  motto  on  the  serjeants’  rings  created  in  1577  was  Lex  Begis  'pre- 
sidium ; the  first  instance,  Mr.  Wynne  says,  (“  Serjeant-at-Law,”  p.  Ill,) 
of  a motto  being  so  used.  The  research,  however,  of  Mr.  Foss  has 
discovered  three  previous  instances, — in  1485,  1531,  and  1547,  as  already 
mentioned. 

Of  the  rogueries  of  the  more  lax  professors  of  the  law  at  this  period 
Mr.  Foss  gives  a curious  picture : — 

“In  an  amusing  account  of ‘common  baylers,’  published  in  1597,  called  ‘the  Dis- 
coverie  of  the  Knights  of  the  Poste,’  it  is  said,  ‘you  may  have  them  most  commonly  in 
Pleete  Street,  about  Serjeants’  Inn,  or  else  about  Chancery  Lane,  or  else  in  some  of  the 
pudding-pie  houses  at  Westininster.’  Other  resorts  of  these  ‘good  oath-takers’  are 
mentioned  thus : ‘ Out  of  Term-time,  you  shall  have  them  commoidy  once  or  twice  a 
day  walking  in  Duke  Humphrey’s  Alley  in  Powles  [St.  Paul’s],  or  at  the  Lion  at  the 
back-side  of  St.  Nicholas’s  shambles,  or  at  the  Rose  in  Pannier  Alley,  or  at  the  Dolphin 
at  the  end  of  Carter  Lane,  and  sometimes  at  the  Woolsack  in  the  same  lane,  and  there 
lie  crushing  of  the  two-penny  ale-pot  by  halfe  a day  together.’  ” 

In  later  times  the  “ good  oath-takers”  about  Westminster  Hall  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a straw  stuck  in  the  shoe ; and  hence,  perhaps,  the  still  com- 
mon saying,  “a  man  of  straw.” 

The  term  “ No-IJtter-Barrister”  appears  to  have  been  discontinued  before 
1574;  at  which  period  all  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court  under  five  or  six 
years’  standing,  and  not  of  the  degree  of  Utter-Barrister,  were  known  as 
Inner  Barristers,  a term  apparently  synonymous  with  the  present  word 
“ Student.”  The  students  at  Gray’s  Inn  in  these  days  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  disorderly  and  irregular  ; for  special  prohibitions  were  several 
times  issued  “ against  their  going  down  to  the  dresser  to  fetch  their  own 
meat  or  to  change  it,  taking  the  meat  by  the  strong  hand  from  the  servitors, 
and  not  sitting  down  when  served.” 

John  Glanville,  appointed  a Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1598,  is  the 
first  judge  mentioned  as  having  commenced  his  legal  career  as  an  attorney  ; 
at  least,  we  have  a statement  by  Antony  Wood  to  that  effect.  In  Michael- 
mas Term  1574,  Robert  Monson  was  created  serjeant-at-law  by  special 
mandate,  being  the  first  barrister  who  was  called  to  that  degree  for  the 
purpose  of  being  raised  to  the  bench  (as  a judge  of  the  Common  Pleas)  ; 
thus  forming  the  precedent  for  the  common  practice  of  the  present  day. 
Robert  Shute,  already  mentioned,  is  the  first  serjeant  who  was  raised  to 
the  Exchequer  bench  (in  1579)  as  2^ puisne  baron  : with  him,  as  previously 
stated,  a new  system  was  introduced  into  that  court. 

Reign  of  James  I.  : 1603 — 1625. 

The  reign  of  James  I.,  so_^tainted  with  cupidity  was  almost  every  man  in 
office,  from  the  sovereign  downwards,  was  the  grand  reign  also  of  judicial 
corruption.  Chancellor  and  judges  equally  received  bribes,  both  from  indi- 
viduals and  corporations,  wherever  a favour  or  privilege  was  in  question  ; 
mostly  dignified,  however,  with  the  euphemism  of  presents  or  new  year’s 
gifts.  Sir  James  Ley  offered  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  £10,000  for  the 
office  of  Attorney-General ; Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  on  being  appointed  to 
that  office,  was  constrained  to  present  the  king  with  £4,000 ; and  the 
dignity  of  the  coif  even  could  not  be  obtained  without  a payment  to  the 
king,  or  those  about  him,  of  £600. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  the  king  added  another  judge  to  the  four 
justices  respectively  of  the  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  *,  with  the  re- 
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mark,  as  Coke  says,  “ Kumero  Beus  impure  gaudet.”  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  subsequently  repudiated  his  maxim ; for  after  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign  the  odd  number  was  discontinued. 

Some  of  the  judges  of  this  reign — Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Edward 
IMontague  in  the  number — adopted  the  fashion,  when  they  went  the  circuit, 
of  carrying  a large  fan'^,  with  a handle  at  least  half  a yard  long.  Mr.  Foss 
styles  this  a ridiculous  fashion ; but  the  notorious  malaria  of  the  county 
gaols  in  those  days  was  not  improbably — no  pun  intended — the  moving 
cause.  The  name  of  “ Cursitor  Baron”  first  occurs,  in  an  order  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  in  this  reign;  it  arose  most  probably  from  its  being  this  officer’s 
duty,  like  the  ancient  cursitors  in  Chancery,  to  prepare  all  original  writs  and 
other  writs  of  course — de  cursu. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  the  king  issued  an  order  through  the 
judges — in  all  probability  not  long  to  be  observed — “that  none  be  hence- 
forth admitted  into  the  society  of  any  house  of  court  that  is  not  a gentle- 
man by  descent.”  Dancing  would  seem  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  one 
grand  qualification  of  a gentleman  ; for 

on  one  occasion  in  7 Janies,  when  the  whole  har  had  offended  hy  not  dancing  on  Candle- 
mas-day, according  to  the  ancient  order  of  the  society  [Lincoln’s  Inn],  when  the  judges 
were  present,  the  under-harristers,  for  example’  sake,  were  hy  decimation  put  out  of 
commons,  and  threatened  with  heiug  fined  or  disbarred  if  the  offence  was  repeated.” 

The  gentlemen  of  Grray’s  Inn,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  carried 
their  boisterous  propensities  a little  too  far  ; for  in  1622, — 

“having  borrowed  from'  the  Tower  as  many  chambers®  as  would  fiU  four  carts,  they  shot 
them  all  off  on  Twelfth-night,  vith  such  a tremendous  explosion,  that  King  James, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  started  out  of  bed,  crying  ‘ Treason  ! treason !’  The  court  was 
raised  and  almost  in  arms,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  ran  to  the  bed-chamber  to  rescue  the 
king’s  person,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.” 

Thomas  Egerton,  Baron  Ellesmere,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  lay^ 
chancellor  since  the  Reformation  who  entertained  a chaplain  in  his  family. 

From  an  order  regulating  the  costume  of  the  judges,  shortly  after  the 
close  of  this  reign,  it  appears  that  their  dresses  consisted  of  black,  violet, 
and  scarlet  gowns,  with  hoods  and  mantles  of  the  same  colour;  the  hood 
put  over  their  heads,  and  the  mantles  above  all,  with  the  end  of  the 
hood  hanging  over  behind.  The  summer  facing  of  the  gowns,  mantles, 
and  hoods  was  changeable  tafi’eta,  except  the  chiefs’,  which  was  velvet  or 
satin ; the  winter  facing  was  white  fur  of  miniver.  For  the  covering  of 
their  heads,  they  had  velvet  caps,  coifs  of  lawn,  and  cornered  caps. 

By  the  orders  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  attorneys  were  expressly  excluded 
from  each  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court.  In  including  solicitors  in  these  orders, 
Mr.  Foss,  in  our  opinion,  is  in  error;  for  solicitors,  by  that  name,  were 
unknown  probably  till  the  following  reign,  anil  it  was  only  gradually  that 
they  encroached  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Six  Clerks,  who,  until  after 
1660,  were  the  only  persons  authorized  to  act  as  attorneys  in  Chancery. 

Our  limits  remind  us  that  we  must  here  bring  our  notes  and  extracts  to 
a close  ; and  this  we  do  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  we  have  now  reached 

^ In  his  next  volume  Mr.  Foss  must  not  omit  to  give  ns  some  account  of  the  first  use 
and  ultimate  disuse  of  the  boatswain’s  whistle  that  we  see  suspended  from  the  necks  of 
the  judges  (Coke,  for  example)  of  this  period  Seeing  that  the  judges  had  often  to  pay 
heavily  for  their  appointments,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  hence  arose  the  still 
common  expression  of  “ paying  dear  for  one’s  whistle.” 

* A specits  of  small  ordnaTice. 

^ This  is  the  meaning,  no  doubt;  though  Mr. Foss  says  “law’'  chancellor. 
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that  period  in  our  legal  career  when  its  “antiquities”  may  be  said  to  ter- 
minate, and  its  modern  history — from  the  great  multiplicity  of  authorities 
that  exist  in  connexion  with  every  branch  of  it — to  commence.  To  some 
of  our  readers  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  they  form,  upon  the  whole,  a 
compendium  of  a somewhat  disjointed  and  miscellaneous  nature.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  they  have  been  gathered  from  a large 
field,  extending  over,  thanks  to  the  unwearied  research  of  !Mr.  Foss,  more 
than  one  thousand  pages ; in  addition  to  which,  we  have  had  recourse  to 
other  sources  for  some  slight  aid.  Sure,  too,  we  are  that  to  those  wFo 
love  our  national  antiquities  they  will  prove  by  no  means  destitute  of  in- 
terest; and  to  not  a few — members  even  of  the  profession  included — of 
some  practical  utility  by  way  of  addition  to  their  stock  of  legal  lore. 

Before  taking  our  final  leave  of  these  volumes,  it  may  be  not  inopportune, 
perhaps,  to  call  the  attention  of  those  among  our  readers  who  have  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  reading  Lord  Campbell’s  pleasing  books  on  kindred  sub- 
jects, to  a few  passages  in  which  Mr.  Foss  has  remarked  upon  errors 
alleged  by  him  to  have  been  committed  by  that  learned  Lord.  At  times,  it 
appears  to  us,  he  is  somewhat  severe  upon  his  Lordship  ; and  that  little 
severity,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  misplaced  ; for  one 
author,  in  criticizing  the  labours  of  another,  should  always  keep  in  mind 
the  poetic  truism,  “To  err  is  human;”  with  equal  deference,  too,  to  its 
classical  fellow-maxim,  “ Qiiot  homines,  tot  sententicer  Equally,  also, 
should  Mr.  Foss  remember,  that  in  these  days,  when  courts  of  law  do  not 
rise  by  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a chief  justice  is  not  unlikely  to  meet 
with  many  hindrances  and  impediments  in  the  due  completion  of  those 
literary  labours  to  which,  for  the  public  edification’  or  amusement,  he  may 
feel  disposed  to  devote  his  comparatively  few  moments  of  learned  leisure. 

Errors,  unwarranted  deductions,  and  culpable  neglect  in  omitting  his 
authorities,  are  rather  plentifully  imputed  to  his  Lordship,  we  observe, 
(v.  173 — 176,)  in  reference  to  his  account  of  Chief  Justice  Fitz-James, 
1.509 — 1547  : into  the  merits,  how'ever,  of  the  discussion  we  have  neither 
space  nor  inclination  here  to  enter — non  nostrum  tantas  componere  lites. 
In  reference,  again,  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  (v.  449),  the  learned  Lord  is 
charged,  to  all  appearance,  with  the  exercise  of  an  exuberant  fancy  in  prefer- 
ence to  a strict  adherence  to  a detail  of  facts  : and  in  p.  509,  his  attack  upon 
the  dancing  Chancellor  is  parried  by  Mr.  F oss — and  skilfully  parried,  we  think ; 
for,  the  Chancellor’s  peculiar  position  taken  into  consideration,  the  charge 
of  unnecessary  frivolity  seems  to  be  somewhat  misplaced.  In  his  assertion, 
too,  that  Thomas  Egerton  was  appointed  “ queen’s  counsel”  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and  so  “ entitled  to  wear  a silk  gown,”  his  Lordship  is  found  to 
/ be  at  fault  (vi.  138);  there  being  no  appearance  in  history,  Mr.  Foss  says, 
that  such  an  officer  then  existed.  Lord  Campbell’s  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Chief  Justice  Fleming,  1603 — 1625,  is  styled  by  Mr.  Foss  “a 
prejudiced  account,”  (vi.  156,)  and  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  authority  is  pitted 
against  his  Lordship’s  : why  the  Ch.  Q.  B.  of  Victoria  should  be  more 
likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  reference  to  his  dead  and  gone  brother,  the  Ch. 
K.  B.  of  James,  than  his  own  contemporary  was,  we  are  at  a loss  to 
understand.  In  the  life  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  1625 — 1649,  the 
gauntlet,  we  find,  is  again  taken  up  by  Mr.  Foss  (vi.  279)  in  the  Lord 
Keeper’s  behalf ; the  learned  Lord  having,  without  abundantly  good  reason, 
perhaps,  styled  his  conduct  towards  Lord  Bacon,  the  fallen  Chancellor, 
“unfeeling  and  discreditable.”  The  tale  of  his  Lordship’s  offences  is  com- 
pleted (vi.  476) — so  far,  at  least,  as  we  have  observed — by  the  error  into 
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which  he  has  evidently  fallen,  of  mistaking  Oliver  St.  John,  then  a stripling 
at  Cambridge  (1617),  for  another  Oliver  St.John,  a man  of  mature  years, 
who  in  that  year  was  prosecuted  for  writing  a letter  against  Benevolences 
to  the  mayor  of  Marlborough. 

Miss  Strickland,  too,  it  appears,  is  not  Avithout  her  laches.  At  all  events, 
on  one  occasion  (v.  380-1)  our  author  is  severe  upon  her — as  severe  as 
his  gallantry  will  permit  him  to  be — for  rather  negligently  confounding 
some  obscure  “ Nicholas  Hethe”  with  Archbishop  Heath,  (“  Elizabeth,” 
155,)  and  building  upon  her  mistake,  in  the  luxuriance  of  her  fancy,  an 
unwarranted  story  of  the  deprived  Archbishop’s  imprisonment  at  some  un- 
known place  in  the  North  of  England. 

As  to  our  author  himself,  having  made  a pretty  fair  acquaintance  with 
his  present  volumes,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  so  far  as  matter  of  detail  is 
concerned,  that  to  our  thinking  he  is  in  general  correct : as  to  his  de- 
ductions, we  must  of  necessity  leave  them  to  others  for  consideration.  Oc- 
casionally, though  but  in  trifling  instances,  and  but  rarely,  the  vast  mass  of 
matter  that  he  has  accumulated  from  so  many  sources  taken  into  consider- 
ation, w^e  find  him  tripping.  Alice  More,  for  example  (v.  208),  was  the 
stepmother  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  not  his  mother-in-law.  Samuel  Pepys,  the 
diarist,  was  son  of  John  Pepys,  a tailor  of  London,  and  not  of  Richard 
Pepys,  the  chief  justice,  (vi.  468).  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  w^as  educated  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  not  at  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  (vi.  498). 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  is  not  “ now  part  of  New  College,”  (vi.  434)  ; its 
buildings  being  occupied  by  the  society  of  Magdalen  Hall.  The  Northum- 
brian Anderson,  too — v^e  have  Fuller’s  authority  for  saying  so — lost  his  ring 
from  Newcastle-bridge,  and  not  as  stated  in  vi.  55.  Mr.  Foss,  we  ob- 
observe,  repeatedly  uses  a plural  verb  after  singular  substantives  connected 
by  a disjunctive,  which  is  a violation  of  grammar.  On  what  authority, 
too,  does  he  use  the  novel  word  legantine  ? more  than  once  to  be  found  in 
his  account  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood — censure  we  do  not  intend.  Be  a writer  as 
careful  as  he  will,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  must  of  necessity  be 
at  fault  sometimes.  From  the  days  of  Homer — we  have  Horace’s  Avord  for 
it, — the  man  who  wields  the  pen  has  been  found  ‘‘nodding  at  times;” 
and  found  “ nodding  at  times”  he  a\411  be  to  the  very  end  of  the  chapter. 
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SOCIETY  OE  ANTIQUARIES. 

Kovemher  19.  The  Eaul  Staxhope,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Numerous  presents  of  books  Avere  announced  as  received  during  the 
vacation.  Mr.  Thowas  Bateaian,  Local  Secretary  for  Derbyshire,  com- 
municated a pencil  sketch  of  a sculptured  stone  in  his  possession.  It  Avas 
found,  a short  time  since,  by  a labourer  employed  on  Tansley  Moor.  This 
stone  bears  the  rude  figure  of  a man,  but  Avhether  intended  for  a sepulchral 
memorial,  or  as  a boundary  mark,  is  uncertain.  A quantity  of  Avood-ashes 
Avere  found  at  a short  depth  beneath  it. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Haefoed  exhibited  drawings  of  paintings  in  distemper 
lately  discoA'ered  on  the  Avails  of  Croj'don  old  church,  representing  St. 
George,  in  the  characteristic  armour  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
engasredin  combat  Avuth  the  draijon  ; and  also  the  legend  of  St.  Christopher. 
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Among  the  various  kinds  of  fish  in  the  water  through  which  the  saint  is 
wading,  is  a mermaid  with  her  comb  and  mirror. 

Mr.  OuYRY,  the  Treasurer,  exhibited  two  matrices  of  seals,  one  of  them 
bearing  the  unusual  device  of  a man  in  the  act  of  arguing;  legend, 
MILITANT  . CAYSAETM  . PATEONI. 

Mr.  R.  Cole  exhibited  several  ancient  deeds ; among  which  was  a 
charter  of  Henry  II.  granting  to  Gervase  de  Wallies  the  town  of  Rhenes, 
(in  Essex  ?)  “ for  the  service  of  one  Knight.” 

Mr.  Akeeman,  the  Secretary,  read  a report  of  his  researches  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  cem.etery  at  Brighthampton,  near  Witney,  Oxfordshire. 
Fourteen  graves  were  discovered,  all  containing  skeletons,  and  the  greater 
part  accompanied  by  relics.  Two  children  were  found  lying  back  to  back. 
Near  the  neck  of  one  of  them,  doubtless  that  of  a girl,  was  a row  of  beads, 
and  three  Roman  coins,  one  of  them  of  the  Emperor  Postumus ; the  others 
obliterated,  but  apparently  of  Gallienus ; each  being  pierced  for  suspension. 
Another  grave  contained  the  skeleton  of  a young  man,  with  the  heads  of 
two  spears  lying  near  the  left  shoulder.  A third  grave  presented  a very 
singular  interment.  It  contained  the  skeleton  of  a man,  measuring  six 
feet  six  inches,  lying  with  the  head  due  east — a direction  exactly  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  generally  found.  An 
iron  spear-head  lay  near  the  left  shoulder ; the  arms  were  stretched  by  the 
side,  and  the  left  hand  was  covered  by  the  umbo  of  a shield,  with  which 
were  two  studs.  On  raising  the  umbo,  three  of  the  fingers  were  found 
encircling  the  handle.  Beneath  the  skeleton  of  the  man  lay  another, 
evidently  of  a woman.  A bronze  hair-pin — the  evidence  that  the  deceased 
was  a wife,  and  not  a spinster — was  found  near  the  head,  a bronze  cruci- 
form fibula  on  the  breast  and  in  the  lap,  where  lay  the  hands,  nine  beads 
of  unusually  large  size,  fashioned  of  amorphous  lumps  of  amber,  which  had 
evidently  formed  bracelets.  The  head  of  this  skeleton  lay  to  the  west^ 
immediately  under  the  legs  of  the  former.  The  remains  are  those  of  in- 
dividuals who  had  attained  to  upwards  of  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

Three  instances  of  interment  by  cremation  were  met  with  in  these  re- 
searches. One  of  the  urns  was  ornamented  with  a very  characteristic 
pattern,  and  contained  a bone  comb,  and  a lump  of  lead,  which  had 
melted  and  settled  in  a mass  at  the  bottom.  The  bones  had  been  submitted 
to  Professor  Quekett,  who  had  pronounced  them  to  be  those  of  an  adult  of 
small  stature.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  sole  instances  of  cremation 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  yet  discovered  in  this  part  of  England,  and  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  mortuary  urns  found  at  Stade  on  the  Elbe,  and 
described  by  Mr.  Kemble  in  the  thirty-sixth  volume  of  the  Archceologia, 
are  objects  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  student  of  English  antiquities. 
The  relics  obtained  in  these  excavations  have  been  presented  to  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  in  which  are  deposited  many  Anglo-Saxon 
objects  obtained  by  Douglas  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  of  Kent  in 
the  last  century. 

Novemler  26.  Joseph  Huntee,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Heney  Faeeee  exhibited  an  unusually  large  and  fine  example  of 
Palissy  ware. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Banks  exhibited  a drawing  and  photographs  of  an  enamelled 
howl,  of  Limoges  workmanship,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  preserved  in  the 
church  at  Brecon,  where  it  has  long  been  used  as  an  alms-dish. 

Mr.Wn.  Michael  Wylie  communicated  remarks  on  several  drawings 
of  Roman  glass  ossuaries,  and  a glass  drinking-cup  ; also  of  some  Frankish 
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remains  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilmer,  the  Society’s  local  secretary  for  Nor. 
mandy.  One  of  these  drawings  represents  a Prankish  damascened  sword- 
pommel,  on  which  are  depicted  two  birds  pecking — an  early  Christian 
symbol.  Mr.  Wylie  remarked  that  the  unusual  character  of  this  pommel 
would  remind  the  archeeological  student  of  those  which  had  been  rejected 
by  Mr.  R.  Smith  in  the  Invtntorium  Sepulchrale^  both  differing  from  the 
ordinary  Frankish  and  Anglo-Saxon  design  and  workmanship. 

Mr.  B.  WiiiLiAMS  read  a paper  “ On  the  land  of  Ditmarsh,  its  Institu- 
tions, and  especially  its  Housemarks.” 

This  interesting  agricultural  republic,  well  known  on  the  Continent,  is 
especially  remarkable  as  having  been,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  old  Mark  Confederation,  the  foundation  of  all  our  institutions.  Until 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  waters  of  the  Elbe,  being  diverted 
from  their  present  channel  by  a large  island  of  sand,  ran  through  the  penin- 
sula of  Busen,  and  discharged  themselves  into  the  Eider.  The  borderers 
of  these  rivers  were  among  our  earliest  colonists  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  and  have  imparted  a strong  impress  of  their  character,  their  lan- 
guage, their  institutions,  and  their  agricultural  customs.  Three  or  four  cen- 
turies ago,  the  language  of  Ditmarsh  was  the  nearest  approximation  to  early 
English  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  offshoots  ; now  it  is  a dialect  of  the  Platt  Deutsch. 
The  original  settlers  in  Ditmarsh  were  principally  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frisian  ; 
they  understood  in  a remarkable  degree  the  art  of  self-government,  and 
succeeded  in  warding  off  all  supremacy,  until  their  overthrow  by  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  in  the  ‘last  fight’  of  1500.  The 
old  mode  of  government  was  as  follows.  In  every  parish  there  were  the  Six- 
teens,  as  they  were  called,  elected  for  life  by  the  landowners,  from  the  most 
influential  of  their  number.  They  met  every  week,  after  market ; and  from 
them  two  were  annually  chosen,  called  Schliiter,  who  convened  the  jurors 
from  the  Sixteens,  presided  over  them,  and  gave  effect  to  their  decisions. 
The  number  of  the  jurors  depended  upon  the  importance  of  the  case  ; in 
trifling  cases  two  sufficed,  with  the  defendant  ‘himself  the  third.’  The 
usual  jury  consisted  of  nine  and  the  defendant ; of  these,  five  only  could  be 
challenged.  In  more  solemn  cases  the  number  was  eleven,  with  the  de- 
fendant; and  in  cases  of  homicide  where  there  were  no  witnesses,  a jury 
of  thirty  was  necessary  to  exculpate  the  defendant.  In  all  cases,  a majority 
of  two-thirds  decided.  An  appeal  also  lay  to  the  whole  assembled  body  of 
the  people  at  the  Thing ^ where  all  questions  of  national  policy  were  decided ; 
or  the  defendant  might  claim  the  judgment  of  God. 

Mr.  Williams  pointed  out  some  remnants  of  the  ancient  courts  of  Mark- 
moot  subsisting  until  a very  recent  period  in  England ; — in  particular,  a 
manorial  court  of  the  “ Sixteens”  in  Oxfordshire,  one  member  of  which  was 
annually  chosen  from  amongst  the  most  influential  of  the  yeomen  for  each 
of  the  sixteen  hides  of  which  the  manor  was  composed.  Proofs  were  ad- 
duced of  the  custom  of  the  annual  division  of  both  the  arable  land  and  the 
common  pastures  by  lot  in  England,  as  on  the  Continent,  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  allotment  of  the  common  pastures  in  Eng- 
land, which  existed  up  to  a recent  period,  was  attended  with  the  same  ac- 
companying circumstances  as  in  the  land  of  Ditmarsh.  Each  hide  of  land 
had  its  peculiar  Runic  mark,  which  was  cut  on  small  pieces  of  wood,  and 
drawn  from  an  apron  (the  lap)  or  bag.  Corresponding  marks  were  cut 
out  on  the  turf  itself.  Two  sets  of  these  marks  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting — one  from  Oxon,  the  other  from  Sussex — and  they  correspond  in  a 
remarkable  degree  with  the  marks  used  in  Ditmarsh.  Mr.  Williams  shewed 
by  examples  that  these  marks  were  used  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
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centuries,  not  only  for  the  hides  of  land,  but  for  the  cattle  and  ducks  of  the 
yeomen,  and  were  made,  instead  of  signatures,  to  deeds  of  conveyance.  In 
Ditmarsh  they  also  served  to  identify  the  agricultural  implements,  their 
owner’s  stall  in  church,  and  his  grave  when  he  was  no  more  on  this  earth. 
A ticket  with  the  owner’s  mark  is  still  sold  with  the  house  in  Ditmarsh  and 
South  Denmark.  The  custom  was  the  subject  of  many  precise  regulations 
in  the  Icelandic  Gragas.  In  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in 
Ditmarsh,  at  Erfurt,  and  at  Jena,  housemarks  served  formerly  as  a lower 
style  of  heraldry  for  those  not  entitled  to  the  bearings  of  the  noble.  These 
sigjia  were  also  occasionally  used  by  artists,  and  have  been  confounded 
with  monograms.  Mr.  Williams  exhibited  an  instance  of  a double  coat  of 
housemarks,  for  husband  and  wife,  handsomely  sculptured  in  stone  over  the 
door  of  a house  at  Erfurt ; and  also  an  example  of  a housemark  used  as  a 
seal  both  taken  from  Michelsen’s  recent  pamphlet  on  housemarks.  He 
mentioned  the  mark  over  the  door  of  churches,  which  agreed  with  the 
marks  on  the  church-lands,  as  being  of  a distinct  character  from  the 
builders’  or  stone-masons’  marks. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Williams  referred  to  ihefestuca  notata,  formerly  used 
in  the  livery  and  seisin  of  land ; according  to  Michelsen,  a rod  inscribed  or 
notched  with  the  cultellum,  which  was  also  delivered  with  it,  as  an  inkstand 
and  pen  were  raised  up  with  a charter;  and  mentioned  an  instance  of  the 
preservation  of  such  an  inscribed  at  Paris  to  the  present  day.  Seve- 

ral instances  of  seisin  per  fustem  et  haculum  are  given  in  Madox,  and  the 
surrender  of  copyhold  by  the  rod  is  well  known  : the  rods  of  office,  borne 
by  great  dignitaries,  and  broken  when  their  allegiance  was  at  an  end,  are 
also  of  an  allied  character. 

December  3.  Octayius  Mougan,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Pekcyyal  Haut  Dyke  exhibited,  through  Mr.  Edwin  Ireland,  a copy 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  New  Testament,  quarto,  London, 
1619— -24,  which  has  been  inserted  in  a binding  of  an  earlier  date.  This 
binding,  as  Mr.  W.  S.  Waleoud  shewed,  in  a communication  which  he  read 
to  the  meeting,  is  stamped  with  the  arms  of  Henry  III.,  as  king  of  France 
and  Poland,  encircled  with  the  collar  and  badge  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Read,— “ An  Account  of  the  Investigation  of  some  remarkable  Circular 
Trenches,  and  the  Discovery  of  an  Ancient  British  Cemetery  at  Standlake, 
Oxon,”  by  John  Yonge  Akeeman  and  Stephen  Stone. 

In  the  last  session,  Mr.  Stone  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
an  account  of  the  discovery  of  some  curious  circular  pits  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. He  at  the  same  time  intimated  that  he  had  observed  indications  of 
circular  excavations  in  an  adjoining  field,  exhibiting  the  appearance,  among 
the  standing  corn,  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  “ fairy  rings.”  Arrange- 
ments having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  the  President  of  Trinity  College,  and 
a few  antiquaries  of  the  county,  an  examination  of  these  circles  was  com- 
menced, and  continued  for  several  days.  The  trenches  of  which  these 
circles  were  formed  are  of  one  uniform  character,  the  sides  sloping  gradu- 
ally until  they  meet  at  a certain  depth  in  the  manner  of  a hog- trough— a 
peculiarity  which  would  render  them  unfit  either  for  defence,  or  for  the 
enclosing  of  cattle.  Several  of  the  circles  were  examined  without  any  par- 
ticular result ; but  one  of  them,  having  an  area  of  seventy  feet,  with  a 
trench  ten  feet  wide  and  three  feet  six  inches  deep,  was  found  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a cemetery  of  the  ancient  British 
period.  Numerous  urns  of  the  rudest  type,  and  filled  with  calcined  human 
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bones,  were  discovered  at  depths  varying  from  six  inches  to  two  feet 
eight  inches.  Some  of  them  were  deposited  in  an  inverted  position,  but 
many  were  standing  on  their  bases.  A rude  bronze  spiral  finger-ring  was 
found  in  one  of  them,  in  another  a flint  arrow-head,  and  these  were  the  only 
two  relics  observed  in  the  course  of  the  excavation,  disclosing  upwards  of 
eighty  interments,  which  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  circle  extended  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  trench  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  area.  The  trench, 
like  all  the  others,  was  filled  with  a fine  dark  mould,  which  on  the  south- 
west side  was  mingled  with  wood-ashes.  This  spot  had,  in  fact,  formed  the 
ustrinum,  or  common  burning-place.  The  bones,  in  almost  every  case, 
had  been  subjected  to  powerful  and  continuous  combustion,  and  had  been 
reduced,  as  usual,  to  the  appearance  of  porcelain ; but  in  one  instance  a 
body  had  been  burnt  with  less  apparent  care,  and  with  a less  free  access 
of  air,  so  that  the  bones  had  the  appearance  of  charcoal.  In  one  of  the 
urns  there  were  mingled  with  the  human  osseous  remains  the  scapula  of  a 
kid  or  lamb,  with  a few  other  animal  bones,  the  remains  of  a funeral  feast 
or  sacrifice. 

The  results  thus  obtained  open  up  a new  field  for  arch  ecological  enquiry, 
since  they  plainly  indicate  that  the  common  burial-places  of  the  ancient 
Britons  were  not  ordinarily  distinguished  by  mounds ; and  they  lead  us  to 
the  inference  that  tumuli  were  raised  only  over  the  remains  of  persons  of 
rank  and  station  among  our  primitive  forefathers.  Plans  of  the  circles, 
and  of  the  area  of  the  cemetery,  drawn  to  scale  by  Mr.  Stone,  accompanied 
this  communication ; also  photographs  of  some  of  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  the  urns,  taken  by  Mr.  Eowell,  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  to  which 
they  have  been  presented. 

December  10.  John  Bhuce,  Esq,,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows: — Edwin  Martin  Atkins, 
Esq.,  of  Kingston  Lisle  ; Charles  Ratcliff,  Esq.,  of  Wyddrington  ; William 
Madox  Blackwood,  Esq.,  of  Rotherfield;  and  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  of 
Brigg. 

Sir  George  Musgra,ye,  Bart.,  exhibited,  through  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  a 
collection  of  Roman  remains,  found  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 
They  consist  of  several  objects  discovered  at  Kirkby  There,  on  the  river 
Troutbeck,  on  making  the  foundations  of  a new  bridge,  in  the  year  1838, 
comprising  a bronze  ligula,  five  bow-shaped  fibulse,  and  four  ring-shaped 
fibuljB.  Also  four  bow-shaped  Roman  and  two  enamelled  fibulae, — one  of 
them  crescent-shaped,  the  other  in  the  form  of  a cock — and  the  upper  orna- 
ment and  the  chape  or  lower  end  of  a scabbard  of  Romano-Celtic  work- 
manship. With  these  was  included  a very  fine  gold  Roman  ring  found 
near  Thursby,  in  Cumberland,  in  the  year  1836.  This  interesting  collec- 
tion is  destined  by  the  liberal  owner  as  a present  to  the  British  Museum. 

A communication  was  then  read  on  the  edifice  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.  The  submergence 
of  the  temple  is  conjectured  by  Sir  Edmund  to  have  occurred  in  the  year 
79,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Howard  exhibited  four  deeds  of  the  time  of  Henry  YL,  with 
seals  of  Sir  William  Oldhalle  appended  ; on  whichMr.  W.  S.  Walford  Com- 
municated some  remarks,  with  a memoir  of  Sir  William  Oldhalle  himself ; 
who,  though  almost  unnoticed  in  history,  was  shewn  to  have  been  a person 
of  considerable  note  in  his  day.  Sprung  from  an  ancient  family  in  R'orfolk, 
where  they  possessed  several  manors,  he  began  life  as  an  esquire  in  the 
retinue  of  Thomas  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  went  out  in  the  expedi- 
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tion  that  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  He  was  present  at  several  of 
the  battles  and  assaults  which  took  place  during  the  wars  that  ensued,  and, 
returning  to  England,  became  a privy  councillor,  was  ambassador  to  Bur- 
gundy, Knight  of  the  shire  for  Herts.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a very  influential  person  at  the  commencement  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  being  an  active  partizan  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Having  acquired 
the  manor  of  Hunsdon,  Herts.,  he  built  a stately  castellated  mansion  there, 
and  glazed  with  painted  glass  some  of  the  windows  in  the  church.  Though 
twice  attaint,  he  would  seem  to  have  died  in  peace  about  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV.  He  left  an  only  child,  a daughter,  his  heiress  ; 
who  married  into  the  Norfolk  family  of  Gorge.  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  pointed 
out  the  great  inaccuracies  of  Chauncy  and  Clutterbuck,  and  the  author  of 
a recent  publication,  in  their  very  scanty  notices  of  Sir  William  Oldballe, 
and  a misapprehension  of  the  general  historians  as  to  the  supposed  absence 
of  the  Duke  of  York  in  Ireland  for  several  months  after  the  insurrection 
under  Jack  Cade — shewing  that,  in  fact,  the  Duke  was  in  England  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year. 

December  17.  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Letters  from  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  addressed  to  the  President,  resigning  the 
office  of  Director,  were  read  to  the  meeting.  A cordial  vote  was  moved 
and  carried  unanimously,  expressive  of  the  Society’s  sense  of  the  great 
services  rendered  by  Sir  Henry  through  the  long  period  of  flfty  years. 

The  Treasurer  exhibited  a chatelaine,  an  Etui-case,  and  other  personal 
female  appliances  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  ornamented  with 
miniatures. 

Mr.  A.  W. Pranks  exhibited  a bronze  looped  spear-head,  and  a stone  celt, 
both  found  in  the  Thames. 

Sir  Walter  Calverly  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  exhibited  several  objects  of 
interest,  comprising — 1.  A portrait  of  Charles  I.  worked  in  his  own  hair, 
surrounded  by  the  motto,  beati  PACieici.  2.  A miniature  portrait  of 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  by  Nicolas  Hilliard.  3.  A fragment  of 
the  gold  breastplate  found  near  Mold,  in  Flintshire.  4.  The  seal  of  Hugh 
Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon,  attached  to  a letter  of  attorney,  9 H.  V.  5.  The 
seal  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  as  king  of  Castille  and  Leon, 
attached  to  an  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  as  his  lieutenant  during 
his  absence  from  England.  6.  The  seal  of  Sir  William  Neville,  attached 
to  a receipt  for  a payment  from  Philip  Courtney  for  rent  of  lands  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire.  7.  The  seal  of  Edward  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon, 
attached  to  a feofl’ment  of  certain  manors  in  Devonshire,  temp.  Ric.  II. 
The  seal  of  Roger  Mortemer,  Earl  of  March,  &c.,  slain  in  Ireland  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  21  Ric.  H. 

OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

November  11.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bloxam,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected — R.  G.  Livingstone,  Esq., 
Oriel  College,  R.  A.  Carden,  Esq.,  Exeter  College. 

The  following  presents  were  received  : — 

From  the  Kilkenny  Society.  Their  Reports,  Vol.  I.,  Parts  9 and  10. 

From  the  Liverpool  Society.  Their  Reports,  Vol.  II.,  Parts  1,  2,  3. 

From  Mr.  Rich.  Hussey,  London.  Copy  of  engravings  of  the  remains  of  the  Bishop  of 

Soissons’  Palace,  Septmons,  and  St.  Kenelin’s 
Chapel,  Hales  Owen. 
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The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Lowdee  to  read  his  paper  on 
Church  Restoration,  of  which  the  following  is  an  epitome  ; — I.  The  true 
principle  of  Restoration  considered,  opposed  to  Renovation  ; the  duty  of 
careful  study  of  the  original  feeling  of  the  building  and  harmony  of  it ; the 
duty  of  studiously  abstaining  from  touching  or  retouching  old  work,  espe- 
cially in  figure-carving  and  the  grotesque ; the  duty  of  endeavouring  to 
produce  not  the  effect  of  a new  building,  but  to  leave  the  old  building  as 
little  altered  in  venerable  efi’ect  as  possible,  and  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  its 
original  designer.  II.  Modern  restorations,  from  neglecting  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  humbly  observing  the  character  of  the  original,  succeed  only  in 
producing  lifeless  compositions  ; the  carelessness  in  observing  ancient  cha- 
racter ; the  evils  of  copying  from  publications  without  regard  to  ancient 
character  ; general  hints  for  restorers,  &c.  The  President  tendered  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Lowder  for  his  useful  paper,  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  he  entirely  agreed.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

R'ovemher  17.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  : — Presi- 
dent, the  Principal  of-St.  Edmund  Hall ; Treasurer,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte, 
Trinity  College  ; Secretary,  Mr.  E.  K.  Rennet,  University  College.  Mem- 
bers of  Committee  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  Mr.  Buckeridge,  Mr.  Lowder,  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  Mr.  Codrington,  Wadham  College,  Mr.  Aid.  Spiej-s,  Mr.  Min- 
chin,  Madham  College.  Auditors  The  Master  of  University  College,  and 
Dr.  Bloxam,  Magdalen  College. 

November  25.  The  Rev.  L.  Gilbeetso^",  B.D.,  of  Jesus  College,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Rev.  N S.  Farrar,  M.  A.,  of  Queen’s  College,  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  presents  were  received  : — 

From  C.  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Seven  Photographs  of  some  of  the  Ecclesiastical 

Dublin.  Enins  in  Ireland. 

From  the  Kilkenny  Society.  Their  Eeport  for  September. 

The  Rev.  E.  Hobhofse,  B.D.,  of  Merton  College,  then  read  a memoir 
of  Walter  de  Merton,  of  which  the  following  is  an  epitome  : — 

His  birth,  both  as  to  time  and  place,  is  clouded  in  obscurity.  His  father 
bore  no  surname  at  all.  He  is  described  as  simply  William,  the  owner,  in 
his  wife’s  right,  of  a small  property  at  Basingstoke,  which  about  1238 
passed  into  his  son  Walter’s  hands,  and  was  by  him  devoted  to  the  endow- 
ment of  a small  hospital,  afterwards  placed  in  connection  with  his  college. 

In  1238  he  was  certainly  old  enough  to  be  a clericus,  and  this  is  the 
nearest  clue  to  his  age  that  can  now  be  found. 

He  took  early  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  which  was  no  doubt  the 
great  means  of  his  early  advancement  and  enrichment.  By  1240  he  had 
become  possessed  of  the  Surrey  manors,  in  which  he  first  founded  his 
college,  and  which  he  asserts  in  his  statutes  were  acquired  “ Industria 
mea.”  He  rose  first  to  be  Protonotary  in  the  Chancellor’s  Court,  and  in 
1261  to  be  Chancellor.  He  was  throughout  the  whole  baronial  strug- 
gle a faithful  adherent  of  his  unfortunate  royal  master,  Henry  III.,  and 
during  his  periods  of  absence,  the  administrator  of  his  government.  At 
the  time  of  Henry’s  death,  1272,  he  was  requested  by  the  Convention  of 
Estates  to  hold  the  Chancellor’s  office  till  the  return  of  Edward  I.  from  the 
Holy  Land,  but  when  the  young  monarch  was  established  in  the  kingdom, 
he  resigned  the  seals,  and  never  resumed  office.  In  1274  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  died  in  1277. 
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It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  idea  of  an  incorporated  body  of  secular 
students,  endowed,  self-governing,  self-replenishing,  self-educating.  It  can 
be  traced  in  its  growth  to  the  founder’s  mind,  exhibited  in  the  successive 
forms  which  his  institution  assumed. 

Before  1262,  he  had  created  a school  for  eleven  of  his  own  kindred,  who 
were  to  be  nurtured  in  scholis  under  the  care  of  his  future  Warden, 
“ Magister  Peter,”  in  the  manor-house  of  Maldon,  Surrey. 

In  1262  he  got  licence  from  his  feudal  lord  to  assign  his  manor  of  Maldon 
to  the  Priory  of  Merton  (in  the  adjoining  parish),  for  the  sustentation  of 
twenty  scholars,  “ In  scholis  degentium,  Oxonise  aut  alibi  ubi  Universitas 
viget  studentium.” 

In  1264  he  had  severed  the  tie  which  made  his  scholars  dependent  on  a 
religious  house,  and  with  fresh  license  from  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  a char- 
ter from  the  Crown,  he  incorporated  a “Domus  Scholarium  de  Merton.” 

Still  the  Domns  was  at  Maldon,  not  in  Oxford.  The  whole  governing 
and^  managing  body,  the  warden  and  bailiffs,  and  also  the  chaplains  who 
maintained  the  religious  services,  were  at  Maldon. 

The  students  only  came  up  to  Oxford,  and  that,  we  may  suppose,  for  no 
more  than  the  scholastic  portion  of  the  year. 

In  this  way  the  institution  very  much  resembled  the  halls  maintained  at 
that  time  in  the  University  by  the  leading  monastic  bodies,  for  the'  sake  of 
giving  their  younger  members  the  benefit  of  academic  education.  Of  these 
Gloucester  Hall,  now  Worcester  College,  maintained  by  the  whole  Bene- 
dictine order,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  specimen.  But  from  1264  to  1274 
the  founder  of  Merton  was  continually  acquiring  fresh  property  in  Oxford, 
which  gave  him  scope  for  the  development  of  his  scholars’  accommodation, 
and  finally  enabled  him  to  concentrate  his  institution  in  that  place  and  on 
its  present  site. 

In  1270,  when  he  ratified  his  previous  endowments,  made  1264,  “tem- 
pore turbationis  Anglise,”  the  Domus  was  still  at  Maldon,  though  the  scholars 
had  become  a settled  body  in  Oxford  ; but  his  last  statutes,  in  1274,  speak 
of  his  Domus  as  settled  in  Oxford,  and  legislate  for  a complete  and  undi- 
vided corporation,  managing  all  its  affairs,  domestic,  praedial,  scholastic, 
religious,  from  one  centre,  under  one  head,  and  having  full  power  to  exer- 
cise' discipline,  to  co-opt  new  members,  to  carry  on,  in  short,  a perpetual 
corporate  life. 

This  completed  idea  is  the  one  which  has  become  the  normal  one  of  the 
colleges  in  both  our  ancient  English  Universities,  and  the  statutes  were 
copied,  in  some  cases  almost  verbatim,  by  the  founders  of  the  ensuing  cen- 
tury. 

The  lecturer  regretted  that  no  architectural  remains  of  Walter  de  Mer- 
ton’s works  were  now  in  existence,  except  the  choir  of  his  chapel  and  a small 
portion  of  his  college.  His  little  hospital  at  Basingstoke  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. At  Maldon,  neither  in  the  church  nor  manor-house  is  there  any- 
thing to  revive  the  remembrance  of  the  great  and  bountiful  man  who  nursed 
his  infant  institution  there.  His  name  must  be  honoured,  not  for  the 
grandeur  of  his  architectural  conceptions,  but  for  the  wisdom  of  his  insti- 
tutions, and  his  bountiful  endowment  of  them. 

The  CHAiiiMAisr,  in  thanking  Mr.  Hobhouse  for  his  paper,  pointed  out 
the  interest  and  importance  of  such  investigations,  and,  after  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  dates  of  different  portions  of  the  college,  the  members 
adjourned. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  current  term  was  held  in  the 
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Society’s  rooms,  in  Holywell-street,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  2;  the  Rev.  F.  T. 
Colby,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  in  the  Chair. 

Members  of  Committee  present: — Mr.  Lowder,  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Mr. 
Freeman,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Mr.  Bennet,  University  College,  (Honorary 
Secretary),  and  Mr.  Parker,  (Librarian). 

Mr.  Fbeeman,  M.  A.,  gave  an  account  of  his  last  journey  to  Toulouse  and 
Alby,  illustrating  his  lecture  by  drawings  of  churches  and  buildings  of  in- 
terest. After  the  lecture,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  the 
chairman  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Freeman  for  his  lecture,  which 
was  carried  unanimously.  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

It  is  proposed  to  read,  in  the  course  of  next  term,  a series  of  papers  on 
the  history  of  Oxford,  as  illustrated  in  the  architectural  features  of  her 
buildings.  These  papers  will  be  given  in  the  order  in  which  the  respective 
colleges  were  founded,  and  will  commence  on  the  first  meeting  of  next 
term  with  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Bennet,  of  University  College,  “ On  the 
History  of  University  as  connected  with  the  Aularian  System  of  Oxford.’’ 
A list  of  the  several  papers,  with  the  dates  of  their  delivery  and  the  names 
of  the  authors,  will  be  published  early  in  the  ensuing  term. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 


Nov.  6.  James  Yates,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Eev.  Edward  Wilton  sent  a fac- 
simile of  an  incised  sepulchral  figure 
recently  brought  to  light  at  Steeple 
Langford,  Wilts.,  in  pulling  down  the 
chancel,  an  early  specimen  of  the  Early 
English  style.  The  slab  on  which  the 
effigy  is  engraved  forms  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  series  of  sepulchral  por- 
traitures of  dimensions  considerably  below 
life-size.  It  is  of  Purbeck  marble,  measur- 
ing twenty-six  inches  in  length,  and  in 
perfect  preservation,  the  stone  having  been 
turned  over  to  form  part  of  the  paving. 
The  figure  represents  a person  in  a long 
dress  open  in  front ; the  raised  hands  hold 
an  escutcheon  upon  his  breast  there  is  no 
heraldic  bearing.  At  his  right  side  is  a 
hunting-horn,  suspended  by  a strap  over 
the  left  shoulder  j this  horn  had  been  re- 
garded as  allusive  to  Waleran  Venator, 
who  held  lands  at  Steeple  Langford  at  the 
period  to  which  the  chancel  lately  de- 
molished may  be  assigned.  The  costume 
is,  however,  of  a later  age,  and  the  effigy 
may  represent  Alan  de  Langford,  who 
held  the  office  of  Yerderer  of  the  adjoin- 
ing forest  of  Grovely  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  horn  was  pos- 
sibly introduced  as  a symbol  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Carrington,  the  author  of  an  in- 
teresting memoir  recently  published  in 
the  “Wiltshire  Magazine,”  on  Obsolete 
Punishments,  and  amongst  others  the 
Cucking  Stool,  offered  some  observations 
on  that  ancient  provision  for  the  discipline 
of  scolds.  He  mentioned  certain  speci- 
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mens  which  had  existed  until  recent  times, 
and  produced  a drawing  of  the  Cucking 
Stool  at  Leominster.  An  engine  of  this 
description,  it  is  stated,  (see  Gent.  Mag-., 
Dec.,  1803,)  existed  even  near  the  metro- 
polis at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  being 
placed  at  the  Great  Eeservoir  in  the  Green 
Park.  Mr.  Carrington  communicated  also 
some  useful  directions  for  the  preservation 
of  cinerary  urns,  by  means  of  patent  size 
in  weak  solution,  the  pottery  having  been 
thoroughly  warmed  previously  to  the  ap- 
plication. By  this  method  the  fragile  urns 
found  in  barrows,  which  frequently  crumble 
to  fragments,  owing  to  their  being  satu- 
rated with  moisture  when  disinterred,  may 
be  eflectually  preserved. 

A very  interesting  communication  from 
IMr.  Alexander  Nesbitt  was  read,  describ- 
ing an  engraved  brass  triptych,  of  which 
a rubbing  was  exhibited,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Nesbitt  in  the  cathedral  at  Susa.  It 
was,  however,  originally  placed  in  the 
chapel  built  on  the  Eoccia  Melone,  1 1,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  Boni- 
fazio  Eotario  of  Asti  a,  in  pursuance  of  a 
vow  to  the  Virgin  which  he  made  when 
taken  captive  on  a crusade.  A pilgrimage 
is  stiU  made  annually  to  the  Madonna  di 
Eoccia  Melone.  The  triptych,  which  re- 
presents Eotario  in  armour,  kneeling  be- 
fore the  Virgin  Mary,  who  appears  in  the 
central  compartment,  is  of  especial  interest 
on  account  of  the  close  resemblance  of  its 
workmanship  to  that  found  in  certain  se- 
pulchral brasses  in  England,  regarded  as 
the  productions  of  Flemish  engravers, — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  fine  figure  of 
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Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  at  Elsing,  Norfolk, 
the  well-known  brasses  at  Lynn  and  other 
places.  On  one  of  the  folding  leaves  of 
the  triptych  appears  a figure  of  St,  George 
on  horseback ; the  armour  and  costume  is 
exceedingly  curious ; some  portions  appear 
to  have  been  enriched  with  enamel.  This 
highly  curious  work  of  art  bears  the  date 
1368,  It  is  carried  yearly  from  Susa  at 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Snow,  assuredly  the  most  elevated 
place  of  worship  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  communicated  a 
notice  of  some  remains  of  mural  painting 
lately  brought  to  light  in  Eastry  Church, 
Kent,  on  the  west  side  of  the  wall  above 
the  chancel-arch.  I'he  design  presented 
two  lines  of  circular  compartments,  with 
subjects  in  them,  consisting  of  lions  pas- 
sant, grifi&ns,  two  birds  back  to  back, 
with  some  object  between  them,  probably 
a bunch  of  grapes,  and  other  details.  He 


offered  some  observations  upon  the  sym- 
bolical import  of  these  devices,  which  occur 
so  frequently  on  tiles,  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical decorations;  and  more  espt dally 
upon  the  symbol  of  the  two  birds,  sup- 
posed, according  to  the  prevalent  opinion, 
to  symbolize  the  faithful,  and  the  grapes 
or  the  vase,  placed  between  them,  the 
blood  of  the  Saviour. 

Mr.  Hewitt  exhibited  a very  singular 
tilting  saddle,  a back  and  breastplate  of 
tile  sixteenth  century,  and  a helmet  with 
falling  bevor,  from  the  armory  at  Alton 
Towers,  These  rare  objects  have  been 
been  purchased  for  the  Tower  Armory. 

The  Kev.  W.  H.  Gunner  sent  a ring- 
dial  or  “journey  ring”  lately  found  at 
Sparsholt,  near  Winchester,  Some  casts 
from  Roman  antejixce  found  at  Chester, 
and  a series  of  drawings  of  ancient  re- 
mains of  very  curious  character  in  Ireland, 
were  exhibited. 


BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Nov.  25,  James  Haywood,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  newly-elected  Associates 
were  announced:—!.  H.  Gurney,  Esq., 
M.P. ; Sir  E.  N.  Buxton,  Bart.,  M.P. ; Sir 
J.  W.  Browne  Ffolkes,  Bart.,  F.R.S,,  F.^A  .; 
Sir  Henry  Stracey,  Bart. ; Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
Robert  J.  Harvey,  C.B. ; Rev.  J.  Gomm, 
M.A. ; Rev.  Hinds  Howell,  M.A.|  Rev. 
James  Bulwer,  M.A. ; Thomas  Woolley, 
Esq. ; William  Aldam,  Esq. ; Dr.  Harring- 
ton Juke ; Robert  Fitch,  Esq. ; W.  A.  J. 
Amherst,  Esq.;  Wm.  Scotf  Henderson, 
Esq. ; A.  A.  H.  Beckwith,  Esq. ; F.  G. 
West,  Esq.;  Abraham  Gourlay,  Esq.; 
Charles  F.  Palmer,  Esq.,  E.S.A. ; L.  S. 
Bidwell,  Esq. ; Robert  Canning,  Esq. 

Various  presents  were  laid  upon  the 
table  from  the  Royal  Society,  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute, the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Picardy, 
the  Arcbseological  Institute,  Mr.  Carthew, 
&c , &c. 

Mr.  Zanzi  exhibited  the  drawing  of  a 
paalstab  found  in  the  Lake  Bosisio;  also 
some  flint  arrow-heads,  the  former  resem- 
bling one  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple 
collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

Dr.  Lee  exhibited  an  interesting  Crom- 
wellian relic,  being  the  passports  granted 
to  Abraham  Whelocke,  Professor  of  Arabic 
,in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  signed 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, and  others,  permitting  him  to  pass 
from  Cambridge  to  Salford,  &c.,  during 
its  occupation,  in  1643,  by  the  Parliamen- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


tary  army.  These  passports  were  pasted 
into  an  Arabic  translation  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine’s  work  on  the  “ Christian  Doc- 
trine.” 

Mr.  G.  R.  Corner  communicated  the 
copy  of  a deed  belonging  to  the  Cord- 
wainers’  Company  of  London,  relating  to 
some  property  in  Southwark,  near  to  the 
site  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  wliich  was  a Peter  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  made  some  obser- 
vations upon  a medieval  vessel  in  the  form 
of  an  equestrian  knight  in  terra  cotta,  be- 
longing to  the  Warrington  museum.  It 
had  been  sent  for  exhibition,  as  a rare  spe- 
cimen of  this  description,  by  Dr.  John 
Kendrick,  and  as  a further  illustration  of 
a former  communication  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Cuming  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  Wills  exhibited  a very  diminutive 
key,  found  off  Paul’s  Wharf  in  September 
last.  It  is  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  probably  belonged  to  a small 
cofferet. 

Dr.  Kendrick  forwarded  a remarkable 
collection  of  torques  in  gold  and  eiectrina, 
together  with  Celtic  horse-furniture  of 
bronze,  found  in  Lincolnshire.  The  torques 
were  highly  beautiful,  and  the  horse-fur- 
niture  superior  to  that  found  at  Potsdam, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Cuming 
read  a paper  minutely  describing  them, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  ornaments  were  directed  to 
be  engraved.  One  of  the  torques,  consist- 
ing of  four  wires  entwined,  presents  an 
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unique  type.  Mr.  Dender,  from  Dorset- 
shire, and  Mr.  Fitch,  from  Norfolk,  sent 
early  British  swords,  which  were  also  or- 
( ered  to  he  engraved.  Mr.  Pretty  for- 
warded the  rubbing  of  a brass,  formerly  in 
1 yringham  church,  Bucks. 

Mr.  Planche  exhibited  an  unusually  fine 
example  of  Chessapeke-du-tor,  and  pro- 
mised observations  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  a pretty  silver 
reliquary  of  three  portions,  in  the  form  of 
a padlock,  supposed  to  have  been  for  con- 
taining the  relics  of  St.  John  of  Neemuch, 
whose  emblem  was  a padlock.  It  is  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Dec.  9.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A., 
V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lionel  Oliver  laid  before  the  Asso- 
ciation various  photographs  of  places  visited 
during  the  late  congress  in  Norfolk: — 
Castle  Eising,  Binham  Abbey,  Walsing- 
hani  Abbey,  &c.  Those  of  the  castle  of 
Castle  Eising  were  particularly  admired. 

Mr.  Jobbins  produced  some  admirable 
drawings  of  the  Celtic  antiquities  exhi- 
bited at  the  previous  meeting. 

Mr.  Wakeman  presented  impressions  of 
the  seals  and  counter-seals  of  the  lords 
marchers  of  Monmouth  and  Abergavenny, 
and  communicated  a paper  on  the  chancery 
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of  Monmouth,  abounding  in  historic  detail. 
It  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  the  seals 
engraved  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  read  a paper  containing 
particulars  relating  to  Kett’s  rebellion  in 
Norfolk  in  the  sixteenth  century,  derived 
from  scarce  tracts  in  the  library  of  Hudson 
Gurney,  Esq.  Time  had  not  permitted 
the  delivery  of  this  paper  during  the  late 
Norfolk  congress,  for  which  it  had  been 
prepared. 

Mr.  Cuming  denounced  an  antiquarian 
fraud  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  arrow- 
heads, earthen  vases,  &c.,  which  he  pro- 
duced to  the  meeting. 

A discussion  ensued  as  to  the  means  of 
punishing  such  offenders,  but  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  available  beyond  that 
of  making  them  known,  and  thereby  put- 
ting collectors  on  their  guard  by  reporting 
them  at  the  public  meetings,  and  mention- 
ing them  in  the  reports,  journals,  &c. 

Mr.  Lexmore  exhibited  a small  glazed 
earthen  jug  of  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  found  near  Smithfield  in 
enlarging  a portion  of  Fleet-ditch. 

The  meetings  were  then  adjourned  over 
the  Christmas  hoEdays  until  the  13th  of 
January,  1858. 


NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 


Dec.  17.  W.  S.  W.  Yaux,  Esq.,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair. 

Captain  Murchison,  of  Bath,  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Society. 

Admiral  Smyth  exhibited  a medal  struck 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1766, 
in  commemoration  of  Alnwick  castle  being 
restored. 

Dr.  Lee  exhibited  an  interesting  medal 
struck  on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Ley- 
den being  raised,  in  1574,  through  the 
water  being  let  in  upon  the  Spanish  be- 
siegers by  cutting  the  dykes. 

Mr.  Warren,  of  Ixworth,  exhibited  a 
foreign  sterling,  struck  in  imitation  of  the 
coins  of  Henry  III.  by  Bernard  Count,  of 
Lippe,  in  Westphalia. 

Captain  Murchison  communicated  an 
account  of  three  unique  gold  coins  in  his 


collection,  the  two  first  being  gold  crowns 
of  the  first  coinage  of  Edward  YI.,  (of 
which  no  specimens  had  hitherto  been 
found  except  the  half-sovereign  and  half- 
crown,)  and  the  third  being  a pattern  for 
a half-sovereign  of  his  third  year,  struck 
by  Sir  Martin  Bowes.  One  of  the  crowns 
is  remarkable  as  having  been  struck  on 
the  reverse  from  a die  of  Hem-y  YIII. 

Mr.  Evans  communicated  an  account  of 
a new  variety  of  the  coins  struck  in  imita- 
tion of  those  of  Stephen,  but  bearing  the 
name  of  WEEEEIC,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
Earls  of  Warwick. 

A paper  was  also  read,  written  by  the 
late  Dr.  W.  H.  Scott,  upon  a large  brass 
coin  of  Maximiu,  but  bearing  the  portrait 
of  one  of  the  African  Gordians. 


CHESTEE  AECHITECTUEAL,  AECH^OLOGICAL,  AND  HISTOEIC 

SOCIETY. 


The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  eighth 
annual  session  was  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Dec.  27th,  in  the  Society’s  room=,  St. 
Peter’s  Churchyard,  the  Eev.  Canon  Blom- 
field  in  the  chair. 

Mr,  T.  N.  Brusbfield,  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Cheshire  Lunatic  Asylum, 


read  a paper  on  “ Obsolete  Pimishments,” 
with  more  especial  reference  to  those  of 
Cheshire  and  the  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Brusbfield,  who  confined  his  remarks  to 
the  Scold’s  Bridle  and  Ducking-stool,  re- 
serving the  other  implements  of  punish- 
ment for  discussion  on  some  future  occa- 
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sion,  began  with  some  prefatory  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  torture  generally,  shew- 
ing, on  the  authority  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
that  although  it  was  fully  recognised  and 
practised  in  the  continental  states,  in  this 
our  little  isle  of  England  torture  was 
never,  at  any  period,  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  would  seem  to  have  originated  with  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  torturers,  and,  despite 
its  acknowledged  illegality,  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  last  in- 
stance of  its  infliction  in  England  being  in 
May,  1640.  Two  pairs  of  iron  torture 
gauntlets,  used  in  this  city  prior  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Brushfield,  having  being  kindly  lent 
for  that  purpose  from  the  Water-tower 
museum  and  the  city  gaol.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  the  brank,  or  Scold’s 
Bridle,  tracing  it  from  the  ancient  gag  and 
collar  of  torture,  such  as  the  Witch’s  Bridle 
of  Forfar,  &c.,  enlarged  and  improved  by 
a study  of  the  German  military  masks, 
until  it  at  length  developed  itself  in  the 
instrument  ordinarily  known  as  the  Scold’s 
Bridle.  He  then  instanced  and  commented 
upon  almost  every  known  specimen  of  this 
iron  terror  to  evil  doers,  enlivening  his  re- 
marks by  quotations  from  the  early  Eng- 
lish poets  and  dramatists,  and  referring,  as 
occasion  required,  to  the  series  of  diagrams 
he  had  prepared.  By  the  courtesy  of 
several  of  the  borough  corporations  and 
private  individuals,  no  less  than  seven 
different  specimens  of  the  bridle  were  ex- 
hibited, varying  in  shape  and  atrocity  from 
the  rude  and  simple  one  preserved  at 
Altrincham,  to  the  more  finished,  yet  in- 
finitely more  terrible  specimen  from  Stock- 
port.  The  remaining  five  were  sent  from 
the  Water-tower,  city  gaol,  and  woi'khouse 
at  Chester,  the  village  of  Carrington, 
(the  latter  preserved  in  the  Warrington 
museum,)  and  Mr.  E.  Noyes,  of  Chester. 
Others  were  known  to  exist  also  at 
Macclesfield,  Newhall,  and  Congleton,  all 
in  this  county.  The  Ducking-stool  was 
next  illustrated  by  the  lecturer,  who  in  a 
lively  strain  described  the  process  by  which 
unfortunate  scolds  were  ducked  for  the 
too  free  indulgence  of  their  tongue.  Nu- 
merous anecdotes  were  related  of  ludicrous 
scenes  occurring  in  Cheshire  during  the 
infliction  of  this  “primitive  cold-water 
cure.” 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Hughes  on 
the  Cheshire  punishment,  called  “ pressing 
to  death,”  and  on  other  matters  incident 
to  the  paper,  Mr.  Hicklin  followed  with 
some  apposite  observations  ; and  the  meet- 
ing separated  under  a promise  from  Mr. 
Brushfield  to  continue  the  subject  on  a 
future  occasion. 


At  the  second  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Society,  held  on  the  14th  of  December, 
W.  F.  Ayrton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  Mr,  T. 
Hughes  read  a paper  on  the  “ Rise  and 
Progress  of  Literature  and  Printing  in 
Chester  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.”  He  commenced  by  re- 
ferring to  the  miracle-plays  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  the  fii  st  germ  of  a lite- 
rary taste  discernible  in  the  city  ; passing 
in  review  that  celebrated  work,  the  Poly- 
cronicoyi  of  Ranulph  Higden,  printed  by 
Caxton  in  1482 ; the  “ Holy  Lyfe  of  Seynt 
Werburge,”  by  the  Chester  monk  Brad- 
shaw; and  the  historical  productions  of 
John  Speed,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a 
native  of  Farndon,  in  this  county.  After 
the  Reformation,  came  the  Chaloners  and 
Holmes,  men  to  whom  modern  Cheshire 
antiquaries  were  largely  indebted,  and  ■ 
about  whom  there  were  many  particulars 
to  be  obtained  by  collating  the  records 
of  the  Stationers’  Company  of  Chester. 
Mr,  Hughes  had  carefully  searched  those 
records,  and  the  paper  of  the  evening 
was,  in  a great  measure,  the  result  of 
that  interesting  search.  Prior  to  1592 
there  was  no  tradesman  in  Chester  ac- 
tually carrying  on  the  business  of  a sta- 
tioner ; but  about  midsummer  of  that 
year  William  Holme  was  elected  into  the 
company,  and  was  the  first  stationer  esta- 
blished in  Chester,  Next  to  him,  in  1613, 
came  Peter  Ince,  a warm  admirer  of  Wm. 
Prynne,  on  whose  behalf  he  was,  a few 
years  afterwards,  mulcted  in  a fine  of  £500, 
The  chartered  rights  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company  were  duly  dwelt  upon,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  none  but  citizens  and 
members  of  that  guild  could  engage  in  the 
business  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  In- 
stances were  adduced  of  the  right  being 
combated  on  several  occasions  by  non- 
resident tradesmen,  but  in  every  instance 
without  success,  the  company  uniformly 
winning  the  day,  and  generally  forcing 
the  offenders  to  expiate  their  fault  by  en- 
rolling themselves  in  the  company  at  a 
heavy  expense.  In  1656  Daniel  King, 
formerly  a painter  at  Chester,  published 
that  curious  work,  “The  Vale  Royal  of 
England,”  and  Mr.  Hughes  demonstrated, 
for  the  first  time,  from  the  records  of  the 
company,  that  King  was  the  son  of  a 
baker  resident  in  Chester,  and  that  he 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  the  first 
Randle  Holme,  of  local  heraldic  celebrity, 
dying  in  1660,  only  a very  few  years  after 
the  publication  of  his  work.  In  1657 
there  was  admitted  into  the  company  one 
William  Thorp,  of  which  individual  Mr. 
Hughes  exhibited  two  most  interesting 
relics,  one  an  engraved  book-plate,  and 
the  other  a printed  handbill  referring  to 
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his  business,  both  of  which  papers  were, 
with  every  good  reason,  beheved  to  be 
unique.  These  relics  were  handed  round 
to  the  meeting,  and  excited  considerable 
interest,  more  especially  as  being  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Chester  printing  at 
present  known  to  exist.  In  1676,  John 
Minshull,  afterwards  mayor  of  Chester, 
commenced  business  as  a stationer,  his 
contemporary  in  the  trade  being  Hum- 
phrey Page,  mayor  of  Chester  in  1707, 
whose  son  John,  also  a stationer,  filled  the 
same  office  in  1755.  Randle  Holme  printed 
at  Chester,  in  1688,  his  “ Academy  of  Ar- 
moury,” the  largest  and  the  first  complete 
work  that  ever  emanated  from  the  local 
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press,  Mr.  Hughes  exhibited  copies  from 
his  own  library  of  this  and  other  rare  and 
early  printed  works  relating  to  Cheshire, 
or  by  Cheshire  men,  and  concluded  his 
paper  with  a review  of  Chester’s  literature 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Two  valuable  cases  of  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire seals,  ranging  in  date  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  were 
sent  for  exhibition  by  W.  Langton,  Esq., 
of  Manchester,  secretary  of  the  Chetham 
Society. 

The  Society  now  numbers  upwards  of 
200  members. 


YORKSHIRE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  1,  the  Rev.  W. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

A gold  brooch  found  at  Thorpe,  in  the 
parish  of  Fylingdales,  was  presented  by 
G.  J.  W.  Farsyde,  Esq.  It  has  an  inscrip- 
tion, the  reading  and  interpretation  of 
which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. A paper  was  then  read  by  John 
Phillips,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Reader  in  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  Roman 
remains  lately  discovered  at  Filey. 

The  numerous  burial-mounds  and  de- 
fensive or  boundary  trenches  which  are 
found  on  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  shew 
that  the  eastern  side  of  Brigantia  must 
have  been  its  most  populous  region.  The 
military  and  vicinal  ways,  the  considerable  • 
number  of  camps,  and  the  traces  of  villas, 
shew  that  it  was  firmly  held  by  the  iron 
grasp  of  Rome.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  coast  which  looks  towards 
the  country  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
would,  even  in  the  Roman  times,  be 
watched  and  guarded;  and  if  we  now 
find  few  traces  of  these  look-outs,  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  sea, 
which  is  peculiarly  destructive  along  the 
sea-boundary  of  Yorkshire,  wherever  the 
glacial  drift  shews  itself  in  the  cliffs.  The 
annual  waste  is  far  beyond  the  average  of 
the  English  shores,  and  supposing  only 
the  present  rate  of  decay  to  have  pre- 
vailed for  1,800  years,  more  than  two 
miles  of  solid  land  may  in  that  time  have 
disappeared,  and  with  it  many  traces  of 
Roman  occupation,  in  the  site  of  Prgeto- 
rium  and  works  of  less  magnitude.  This 
enhances  the  value  of  such  discoveries  as 
that  which  took  place  this  autumn  at 
Filey,  while  tlie  author  of  the  paper  was 
on  a visit  there. 

I'he  high  cliff  which  forms  the  north 
side  of  the  bay  is  composed  of  glacial  drift, 


resting  on  coralline  oolite ; and  about  the 
highest  part  the  ground  has  evidently  been 
moved  by  man’s  hands,  and  raised  into 
mounds,  which  suggest  some  idea  of  de- 
fences. Under  these  mounds,  in  front  of 
the  cliff,  appears  a band  of  concrete,  with 
boulder  stones,  collected  from  the  subjacent 
drift,  set  in  rough  order.  And  very  similar 
appearances  are  observed  on  the  north  side, 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
yards  east  of  the  Spaw.  The  great  rain- 
storm of  August  in  this  year  caused  the 
.fall  of  a portion  of  the  cliff,  and  a carved 
stone  became  visible,  having  three  levelled 
parts,  and  a square  mortice  on  the  flat  top, 
along  with  Roman  coins  and  pottery.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Brook,  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground,  directed  an  excavation  to  be  made. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  stone  first  seen 
stood  at  the  north-west  corner  of  a small 
rectangular  space,  and  that  there  were 
three  others  at  the  remaining  corners,  all 
set  in  yellow  clay,  which  had  been  tem- 
pered, and  made  to  receive  rudely  arranged 
boulders;  the  carved  stones  being  set  so 
deeply  in  the  clay  that  only  the  upper  step 
was  visible.  The  intervals  of  the  stones 
were  unequal, — seventeen  feet  in  one  di- 
rection, thirteen  in  the  other.  Over  the 
clay  and  boulders  was  an  irregular  thin 
layer  of  concrete;  on  this  again  a mass  of 
rubbish,  pottery,  bones,  charred  oak-wood, 
and  coins  in  considerable  numbers,  rising 
above  the  upper  surface  of  the  carved 
stones;  and  the  whole  was  covered  with 
three  or  four  feet  of  earth,  thrown  up  at 
some  later  period. 

The  angle-stones  measured  thirty  inches 
at  the  base,  (taking  the  most  regular  for 
measure,)  and  were  twenty-two  and  a half 
inches  high.  The  upper  step  was  twenty 
inches  square,  havmg  a square  mortice  in 
the  centre.  The  stones,  no  doubt,  sup- 
ported four  angle-posts,  and  probably  ho- 
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rizontal  tie-beams,  tbe  whole  being  covered 
with  straw  or  turf.  Humble  as  the  erec- 
tion was,  it  may  be  considered  as  a pro- 
bable indication  of  the  existence  of  larger 
erections  in  its  proximity.  This  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  extent  to  which  the  foundation 
of  clay  and  pebbles  may  be  traced,  and  the 
great  abundance  of  bones  of  oxen,  sheep, 
deer,  and  swine,  which  have  been  found  in 
the  black  deposit.  That  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Komaus,  and  by  them  only,  is  evident 
from  the  coins  and  pottery, — nothing  of 
later  date  being  intermixed  with  them. 
The  coins  were  not  particularly  examined 

THE  ABBE  COCHETS 

Me.  Ueban  begs  to  return  his  best 
thanks  to  the  Abbe  Cochet,  of  Dieppe, 
for  a communication  received  through  his 
publisher,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance,  the  whole  being  too  lengthy  for 
his  pages. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1856  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1857,  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  at  Leure,  near  Havre,  was 
pulled  down,  and  in  the  course  of  its  de- 
molition various  fragments  of  ancient 
gravestones  were  found,  belonging  to  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  the  most  important  of 
which  bears  this  inscription, — gist  gtill 
DE  GEOVMESNIL  QVI  TEESPASSA  LAN  DE 
GEACE  . . . QVE  DEX  EIT  S’aME. 

M.  Cochet  considers  this  as  a portion  of 
the  tomb  of  “ Guillaume  de  Grosmenil,” 
who  commanded  the  French  fleet  in  the 
great  battle  of  Ecluse,  in  which  30,000 
French  sailors  w^ere  killed.  The  date  is 
unfortunately  wanting,  but  the  form  of  the 
stone,  the  style  of  the  ornament,  the  form 
of  the  letters,  and  the  name,  lead  M.  Cochet 
to  conclude  that  this  celebrated  officer  re- 
turned to  his  port  of  embarkation  to  die, 
or  that  his  body  was  brought  back,  with 
those  of  other  officers,  to  be  there  buried. 

Besides  these  tombstones,  the  ruins  of  the 

OUR  NATIONAL 

Anothee  of  our  very  few  collections  of 
purely  national  antiquities  has  been  added 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer’s  museum,  at  Liver- 
pool. It  is  of  a kindred  character  to 
that  of  the  celebrated  collection  made  by 
Bryan  Faussett,  and  it  is  also  from  the 
county  of  Kent.  No  further  indication 
is  needed  to  shew  that  we  allude  to  the 
well-known  Roman  and  Saxon  antiquities 
gathered  from  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood by  Mr.  Rolfe,  of  Sandwich.  The 
day  is  happily  passing  by  when  works  of 
ancient  art  were  valued  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  age  or  of  their  rarity.  A 
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by  the  author  of  the  paper,  but  appeared 
to  be  of  Constantine  and  Constantins.  The 
pottery  was  Romano- British,  no  Samian 
being  found  among  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  just  conclusion  ap- 
pears to  be  that  we  have  here  a relic  of 
the  Roman  coast-guard, — a shed  and  an 
area,  occupied  for  a long  period  of  time  by 
ordinary  soldiers,  possessing  only  coins  of 
brass  and  pottery  of  native  make. 

The  Rev.  John  Kenrick  read  the  first 
part  of  a paper  on  the  Rise,  Extension,  and 
Suppression  of  the  Templars  in  Yorkshire. 


RECENT  RESEARCHES. 

church  contained  f ragments  of  pillars  and  ca- 
pitalsof  different  periods, sculptures,  encaus- 
tic tiles,  and  funeral  vases  of  various  forms 
and  colours,  several  of  which  were  pierced 
with  holes,  and  had  served  to  contain 
charcoal  and  incense  at  the  funeral. 

The  Abbe’s  report  is  full  of  learning  and 
careful  research,  like  everything  that  comes 
from  his  pen,  but  is  rather  of  local  than  of 
general  interest.  Leure  was  a flourishing 
seaport,  and  the  rival  of  Harfleur  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ; and  it 
was  here  that  gunpowder  was  first  applied 
to  naval  warfare,  in  1338,  when  an  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
rava<ring  Portsmouth  and  Santon,  after- 
wards called  Southampton.  This  expedi- 
tion succeeded  in  its  objects,  took  Ports- 
mouth, burned  Hanton,  and  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  country.  But  an  English 
fleet  was  sent  to  revenge  the  insult,  which 
w'on  the  great  battle  of  Ecluse,  in  which 
two  French  admirals  were  killed,  and  a 
third  escaped  by  ignominious  flight:  one 
of  them,  Nicolas  Behuchet,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  hanged  at  the  yard-arm,  by 
order  of  Edward  III.,  on  St.  John’s  Day, 
1340,  as  related  by  Froissart,  tom.  i.  p. 
105-7,  edition  of  the  Fantheon  Litteraire. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

sounder  school  of  archaeology  has  arisen, 
which  estimates  them  entirely  on  their 
applicability  to  scientific  ends  it  insists 
on  knowing  their  history,  and  is  not  sa- 
tisfied unless  they  admit  of  correct  clas- 
sification. Thus  while  objects  such  as 
Faussett’s  and  Rolfe’s  are  the  more  esti- 
mated, the  m'scellaneous  masses  of  doubt- 
ful parentage,  which  so  often  crowd  the 
auctioneer’s  rooms,  are  as  justly  disre- 
garded by  the  cautious  student  who  would 
ma\e  antiquities  illustrate  history  or  lite- 
rature. But,  unfortunately,  ere  mere 
curiosities  went  out  of  fashion,  materials 
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such  as  the  pract'cal  archaeologist  could 
work  with  became  extremely  rare,  as  a 
visit  to  our  public  museums  will  demon- 
strate. 

When  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum rejected  the  Paussett  collection, 
against  the  advice  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, of  the  Institute,  and  of  persons 
well  qualified  to  estimate  their  merits, 
and  when  other  assemblages  of  national 
antiquities  were  also  refused,  many  felt 
that  our  own  country  was  not  properly 
estimated  by  the  trustees ; and  as  they 
naturally  wish  the  result  of  their  labours 
should  remain  useful  to  science,  they  look 
to  other  quarters  to  secure  them  from 
dispersion  or  destruction.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  feeling  which  induced 
Mr.  Rolfe  to  cede  his  Roman  and  Saxon 
collections  to  Mr.  Mayer,  as  in  his  hands 
they  will  be  secure  irom  those  casualties 
which,  sooner  or  later,  usually  befal  pri- 
vate museums. 

Mr.  Rolfe^’s  antiquities  will  be  well  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  reference  to 
the  “ Archseologia,”  the  “ Collectanea  An- 
tiqua,”  the  “Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,” 
and  tlie  “ Remains  of  Paoau  Saxondom;” 
and  Mr.  Mayer,  we  understand,  proposes 
to  print  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  them. 

The  Roman  Wall.  — Mr.  Henry  Me 
Lauchlan’s  survey  of  this  great  national 
monument,  we  understand,  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  completed;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  it  will  maintain  the  credit  he 
gained  by  the  survey  of  the  Maiden 
Way,  which  formed  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Newcastle-upon-T\  ne. 

For  both  of  these  surveys,  made  at  a 
very  consideiable  cost,  the  public  is  in- 
debted to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that,  a few  years 
since,  his  Grace,  with  the  very  best  feel- 
ing, proposed,  through  the  then  Director, 
Captain  (now  Admiral)  Smyth,  to  receive, 
at  the  nomination  of  the  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  a deputation  of 
antiquaries  selected  from  among  those  who 
had  made  Roman  antiquities  their  special 
study,  with  a view  to  institute  extended 
researches  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  on  a 
scale,  and  to  be  undertaken  in  such  a 
spirit,  as  should  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. His  Grace  made  this  proposal  in 
the  most  delicate  and  liberal  manner : he 
offered  to  pay  tlie  expenses,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  generously  desired  to  give 
tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries  the  credit  of 
being  at  the  head  of  the  explorations. 
Unhappily  for  the  Society,  the  Duke’s 
proposition  was  not  entertained  further 


than  its  being  mentioned  in  the  council- 
chamber.  No  tract  in  this  country  is  so 
fertile  in  monuments  of  the  very  highest 
historical  value  as  the  line  of  the  Roman 
wall,  and  the  great  castra  which  flank  it. 
This  will  be  apparent  at  a glance  at  the 
works  of  Horseley,  Hodgson,  and  Dr. 
Bruce,  and  at  tbe  inscriptions  discovered 
recently  at  High  Rochester,  at  Birdoswald, 
and  at  Housesteads.  What  would  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of 
more  extended  excavations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duke,  there  is  no  saying; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  result 
would  have  been  most  successful. 

Mr.  McLauchlan  was  thus  chosen  to 
make  a regular  survey  of  the  great  wall, 
from  sea  to  sea.  But  we  hear  his  Grace  is 
not  contented  to  rest  here ; but,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Bruce,  (whose  work  on 
the  Roman  wall  has  been  reviewed  in  our 
Magazine),  will  collect  together  all  tbe 
inscriptions,  published  and  unpublished, 
which  were  found  in  the  wall-district,  or 
which  in  any  way  relate  to  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  fortification.  As  Dr. 
Bruce  is  engaged  wfith  preparing  for  press 
a third  edition  of  his  work,  notliing  could 
have  been  more  mutually  fortunate  than 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  decision. 

Vandalism  in  Dorsetshire.  — A corre- 
spondent Avrites : “ I am  sure  you  have 
not  forgotten,  within  the  area  of  the  Celtic 
earthwork  at  Hod,  the  perfect  little  gem 
of  a Roman  camp,  the  minutest  details  of 
which  were  easily  traceable  in  the  green 
turf.  I had  always  esteemed  this  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  things  of  the  kind,  if 
not  in  the  kingdom,  at  least  in  Dorset- 
shire. From  its  situation  I had  considered 
it  out  of  harm’s  way,  but  alas?  what  is 
there  at  which  covetousness  does  not 
grasp  ? Will  you  believe  it  ? A brutal 
farmer  has  had  the  entire  SAvard  cut  up, 
preparatory^  to  bringing  it  into  arable 
cultivation.” 

We  know  this  extraordinary  specimen 
of  a double  camp  weU,  and  for  the  credit 
of  archseology  trust  our  correspondent  is 
misinformed.  In  these  days,  Avhen  almost 
every  county  has  its  society  ostensibly 
formed  to  protect  such  remains,  it  seems  al- 
most incredible  that  such  things  are  done 
without  any  one  interfering.  Hod  Hill, 
moreover,  is  near  Blandford,  Avhere,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  reside  zealous  mem- 
bers of  archaeological  societies,  who  surely 
A\m(dd  have  known  something  of  the  as- 
serted proceedings;  and  we  should  haAm 
thought  that  the  landlord  himself  Avould 
have  interposed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


WAS  JOHN  BUNYAN  A GIPSY  ? 


Me.  James  Smsoisrhas  favoured  us  with 
the  prospectus  of  A History  of  the  Gipsies, 
toith  a Vocabulary  of  the  Gipsy  Language, 
by  Walter  Simson,  edited,  with  Preface, 
Introduction,  and  Notes,  and  a Disquisi- 
tion on  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of 
Gipsydom,  by  himselfj  with  the  follow- 
ing interesting  question  respecting  John 
Bunyan,  hoping  that,  if  inserted  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  some  correspon- 
dent may  be  found  able  to  clear  up  the 
subject. 

Was  John  Bunyan  a Gipsy  ? 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  the  reader 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  with 
me,  as  a question  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
immortal  John  Bunyan  was  a gipsy  of 
mixed  blood.  He  was  a tinker.  Well, 
who  were  the  tinkers?  Were  there  any 
itinerant  tinkers,  following  the  tent  in 
England,  before  the  gipsies  settled  there  ? 
It  is  very  doubtful.  In  all  likelihood, 
articles  requiring  to  be  tinkered  were  car- 
ried to  the  neurest  smithy.  The  gipsies 
are  all  tinkers,  either  hterally,  figura- 
tively, or  representatively.  Ask  any  Eng- 
lish gipsy,  of  a certain  class,  what  he  can 
do,  and  after  enumerating  several  occu- 
pations, he  will  add,  “I  can  tinker,  of 
course;”  although  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
knows  much  about  it.  It  is  the  gipsy’s 
representative  business,  which  be  brought 
with  him  into  Europe.  Even  the  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  Scottish  gipsies  speak 
of  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  “ tinker 
tribe.”  The  gipsies  in  England,  as  in 
Scotland,  divided  the  country  among 
themselves  under  representative  chiefs, 
and  did  not  allow  any  other  gipsies  to 
enter  upon  their  walks,  or  beats.  Consi- 
dering that  the  gipsies  in  England  were 
estimated  at  above  ten  thousand  during 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, we  can  well  believe  that  they  were 
much  more  numerous  during  the  time  of 
Bunyan®.  Was  there,  therefore,  a kettle 

a Some  writers  have  very  superficially  con- 
cluded that,  because  the  gipsy  race  has  greatly 
disappeared  fiom  observation,  it  has  been 
“hanged  off.”  Few,  comparatively,  have  been 
hanged  merely  for  being  gipsies;  witness  the 
laws  passed  in  Scotland  and  Spain,  against  even 
the  nobility  and  gentry  for  protecting  them.  A 
gipsy’s  cunning  likewise  enabled  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  wild  and  uncultivated  face  of  the 
country  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  various  laws 
passed  against  his  race. 

A still  greater  mistake  has  been  committed  by 


in  England  to  be  mended  for  which  there 
was  not  a gipsy  ready  to  attend  to  it  ? If  a 
gipsy  would  not  tolerate  any  of  his  own 
race  entering  upon  his  district,  was  he 
likely  to  allow  any  native  ? If  there  was 
a native  tinker  in  England  before  the 
gipsies  settled  there,  how  soon  would  not 
the  gypsies,  with  theit  organization,  drive 
every  one  from  the  trade  by  sheer  force  ? 
what  thing  more  like  a gipsy  ? Among 
the  Scotch  we  find,  at  a comparatively 
recent  time,  that  the  gipsies  actually  mur- 
dered a native  for  infringing  upon  what 
they  considered  their  prerogative — that  of 
gathering  rags  through  the  country.  But 
Lord  Macaulay  says,  with  reference  to 
Bunyan,  “ The  tinkers  then  formed  an 
hereditary  caste,  which  was  held  in  no 
high  estimation.  They  were  generally 
vagrants  and  pilferers,  and  were  often 
confounded  with  the  gipsies,  whom,  in 
truth,  they  nearly  resembled.”  I should 
like  to  know  upon  what  authority  Lord 
Macaulay  makes  such  an  assertion ; what 
he  knows  about  the  origin  of  this  “ heredi- 
tary tinker  caste,”  and  if  it  still  exists: 
and  whether  he  holds  to  the  purity-of- 
gipsy -blood  idea,  which  has  been  so  ridi- 
culously advanced  by  both  the  “Edin- 
burgh Review”  and  “ Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine,” but  especially  the  former.  How 
would  he  account  for  the  existence  of  an 
hereditary  caste  of  any  kind  in  England, 
and  that  just  one — the  tinker  caste  ? 
There  was  no  calling  at  that  time  heredi- 
tary in  England  that  I know  of,  and  yet 
Bunyan  says  that  he  was  born  a tinker. 
In  Scotland  the  collier  caste  was  heredi- 
tary, for  it  was  in  a state  of  servitude  to 
the  owners  of  tlie  mines.  But  who  ever 
heard  of  any  native  occupation,  so  free  as 
tinkering,  being  hereditary  in  England? 
The  idea  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of 
the  British  people.  Was  not  the  “ tinker 
caste”  at  that  time  exactly  the  same  as  it 
is  now  ? 1 f it  was  then  hereditary,  is  it 
not  so  now  ? If  not,  by  what  means  has 
it  ceased  it  be  hereditary  ? The  tinkers 
existed  in  England  at  that  time  exactly  as 
they  do  now;  and  who  are  they  now  but 
mixed  gipsies  ? It  is  questionable — very 
questionable  indeed — if  we  will  find  in  all 
En’gland  a tinker  but  who  is  a gipsy.  The 


those  who  hold  that  the  gipsies  have  been  “ civi- 
lized off,”  or  that  their  number  has  decreased  by 
a “ change  of  habit,”  or  by  a “ freer  intercourse 
with  the  natives,”  as  Mr.  Borrow  supposes. 
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class  will,  of  course,  deny  it;  the  purer 
kind  of  tented  gipsies  will,  of  course,  deny 
it;  still  it  is  so.  They  are  all  Chahos—'&ll 
dials  ; but  they  will  play  upon  the  word 
gipsy  in  its  purity-of-blood  sense,  and  deny 
that  they  are  gipsies.  W e will  find  two 
such  gipsies  in  Lavengro,  the  Flaming 
Tinman  and  Jack  Slingsby, — the  first  a 
half-blood,  (which  did  not  necessarily  im- 
ply that  either  parent  was  white,)  and  the 
other  a very  much  mixed  gipsy.  The 
Flaming  Tinman  termed  Slingsby  a 
“ mumping  villain.”  Now  ‘‘  mumper,” 
among  the  English  gipsies,  is  a term  lor  a 
gipsy  who,  in  point  of  blood,  is  very  much 
mixed.  When  Lavengro  used  the  word 
Fetulengro'^,  Slingsby  started,  and  ex- 
claimed, “ Young  man,  you  know  a thing 
or  two.”  I have  used  the  same  word  with 
English  gipsies,  causing  the  same  surprise ; 
and  on  one  occasion  I was  told,  “You  must 
be  a Scotch  gipsy  yourself.”  Well,  1 re- 
plied, I may  b^e  as  good  a gipsy  as  any  of 
you,  for  anything  you  know.  “ That  may 
be  so,”  was  the  reply  I got.  Then 
Slingsby  was  very  careful  to  mention  to 
Lavengro  that  his  wife  was  white  a 
thing  not  necessarily  true  because  he  as- 
serted it,  but  it  implied  that  he  wus  dif- 
ferent. These  are  but  instances  of  all  our 
English  tinkers. 

The  prejudice  against  the  name  of  gipsy 
was  apparently  as  great  in  Bunyau’s  time 
as  it  is  now ; and  there  was  evidently  as 
great  delicacy  on  the  part  of  mixed  lair- 
haired  gipsies  to  own  the  blood  then  as 
now ; and  actual  danger,  for  then  it  was 
hangable  to  be  a gipsy.  When  the  name 
of  gipsy  was  by  law  proscribed,  what  other 
name  would  they  all  go  under  but  tinlcers 
— their  own  proper  occupation  ? Tliose 
only  would  be  called  by  tlie  public  “gip- 
sies,” whose  appearance  indicated  the  pure, 
or  nearly  pure,  gipsy.  However  much,  in 
conversation,  Bunyan  might  have  hid  his 
blood,  he  virtually  acknowledged  it  when 
he  said,  “ For  my  descent,  it  was,  as  is 
well  known  to  many,  of  a low  and  incon- 
siderate generation,  my  father’s  house 
being  of  that  riuik  that  is  meanest  and 
most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the 
land.”  Of  whom  does  Bui  yan  speak  here 
if  not  of  the  gipsies  ? He  says  of  all  the 


Fetid,  according  to  Mr.  Borrow,  signifies  a 
horse-shoe  ; ariAPetuI-engru,  a lord  of  the  horse- 
shoe. It  is  evidently  a high  ccdch-word  with  the 
English  gipsies. 

c Slingsby  said,  “My  wife  is  a Christian 
woman,  and  though  she  folloics  the  roads,”  <^c., 
(like  mixed  gipsies).  Isopel  Berners  (whom  I 
claim  to  have  been  another  mixed  gipsy,)  said, 
“ I am  none  of  your  chies  (female  gipsies  ;)  I am 
of  Christian  hiood  and  parents.”  These  are 
specimens  of  the  equivocating  language  of  mixed 
gipsies. 
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families  of  the  land.  (The  Italics  are  my 
own).  Well  might  Southey  remark, 
“ AYherefore  this  (tinkering)  should  have 
been  so  mean  and  despised  a calling,  is 
not  how’ever  apparent,  when  it  was  not 
followed  as  a vagabond  employment,  but 
as  in  this  case,  exercised  by  one  who  had  a 
settled  habitation,  and  who,  mean  as  his 
condition  was,  was  nevertheless  able  to 
put  his  son  to  school,  in  an  age  when  very 
fe>v  of  the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and 
write.”  The  fact  is,  that  Bunyan’ s father 
had  a toion  beat,  which  would  give  him  a 
settled  residence,  prevent  him  using  a 
tent,  and  lead  him  to  conform  vdth  the 
ways  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants;  but 
d')ubtless  he  had  his  pass  from  the  chief  of 
the  gipsies  for  the  district.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  John  Bunyan  himself. 

Bunyan’s  very  appearance  indicated  him 
to  be  a mixed  gipsy;  for,  according  to 
Scott,  he  was  “ tall  and  broad  set,  though 
not  corpulent ; he  had  a ruddy  complexion, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  and  hair  inclining  to 
redd.”  And  likewise  the  way  in  which  he 
married ; for,  according  to  Southey,  it  is 
said  that  he  and  his  vdfe  “ came  together 
as  poor  as  poor  might  be,  not  having  so 
much  household  stutf  as  a dish  or  a spoon 
between  them,”  His  boyhood  likewise  in- 
dicated the  gipsy ; for  he  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  devil- 
ment practised  by  the  youth  of  his  native 
village.  See,  then,  when  he  was  confined 
to  Bedford  jail,  how  naturally  he  took  on 
to  making  tagged  laces  to  enable  him  to 
support  Ws  wife  and  family.  But  the 
greatest  possible  weight  attaches  to  the 
question  which  he  put  to  his  father,  if  he 
was  of  Israelitish  Mood  ; a question  which 
I have  heard  put  hy  gipsy  lads  to  their 
parent  {a  very  much  mixed  gipsy.)  wLich 
was  answered  thus  : “ \Ye  must  have  been 
among  the  Jews,  for  some  of  our  ceremo- 
nies  are  like  theirs.” 

How  little  does  a late  writer  in  the 
“ Dublin  University  Magazine”  know  of 
the  feelings  of  a mixed  gipsy  like  Bunyan, 


d Th  s is  a description  in  every  respect  ap- 
plicable to  many  mixed  British  gipsies.  The  race 
seems  to  have  had  a predilection  for  fair  or  red 
hair  in  such  children  as  have  been  brought  up 
and  incorporated  with  the  body.  Should  a fair- 
haired native  marry  a full-blood  gipsy,  the  issue 
would  shew  some  children  like  the  one  parent 
and  some  like  the  other.  Should  a second  cross- 
ing take  place  with  a native,  the  issue  will  shew 
still  less  of  the  gipsy.  Such  crossing  continued, 
soon  crosses  the  gipsy  out,  to  appearance ; still 
not  altogether  so ; for  the  gipsy  will  come  up, 
but  in  a modified  form.  Mr.  Borrow  described  a 
half-b'ood,  but  a thorough  gii!sy,in  the  person  of 
a half-pay  captain  in  the  service  of  Donna  Isabel, 
as  follows  : “ He  hudi  flaxen  hair,  his  eyes  small, 
and,  like  ferrets’,  red  and  fiery;  his  complexion 
like  a brick,  or  dull  red,  chequered  with  spots  of 
purple.” 
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when  he  says,  “Did  he  belong  to  the 
gipsies,  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  dwelt  on  it  with  a sort  of  spiritual 
exultation  ; and  that  his  having  been 
called  out  of  Egypt  would  have  been  to 
him  one  of  the  proofs  of  Divine  favour. 
We  cannot  imagine  him  suppressing  the 
fact  or  disguising  it.”  It  is  very  apparent 
that  this  writer  never  conversed  with  a 
gipsy,  at  least  a mixed  one;  or  at  all 
events,  never  directed  his  attention  to  the 
question  of  his  feelings  in  owning  himself 
to  the  public  to  he  a gipsy.  Where  is  the 
point  in  this  reviewer’s  remarks  ? His 
remarks  have  no  point.  What  occasion 
had  Bunyan  to  mention  he  was  a gipsy  ? 
What  pui'pose  would  it  have  served? 
How  would  it  have  advanced  his  mission 
as  a minister  ? Considering  the  prejudice 
that  has  always  existed  against  that  un- 
fortunate word  gipsy,  it  would  have  created 
a pretty  sensation  among  all  parties  if 
Bunyan  had  said  that  he  was  a gipsy. 
“ What,”  the  people  w onld  have  asked, 
“ a gipsy  turned  priest  ? We'll  have  the 
devil  turning  priest  next !”  Considering 
the  many  enemies  which  the  tinker-bishop 
had  to  contend  with,  many  of  whom  even 
sought  his  lift',  he  would  have  given  them 
a pretty  occasion  of  revenging  themselves 
upon  him  had  he  said  he  was  a -gipsy. 
They  would  soon  have  put  the  law  in  force, 
anti  stretched  h's  neck  for  him®. 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say,  “In 
one  passage  at  least — and  we  think  there 
are  more  in  Bunyan’s  works — the  gipsies 
are  spoken  of  in  such  a way  as  would  be 
most  unlikely  if  Bunyan  thought  he  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  vagabonds.”  I am 
not  aware  as  to  what  the  reviewer  alludes ; 
hut  should  Bunyan  even  have  denounced 
the  conduct  of  the  gipsies  in  the  strongest 
terms  imaginable — called  them  even  vaga- 
bonds and  what  not — would  that  have  been 
otherwise  than  what  he  did  with  sinners 
generally  ? Should  a clergyman  denounce 
the  ways  and  morals  of  every  man  of  his 
parish,  does  that  make  him  think  less  of 
being  a native  of  the  parish  himself? 
Should  a man  even  denounce  his  own 
children  as  vagabonds,  does  that  prevent 
him  being  their  father?  It  is  even  a 
common  thing  to  meet  with  Scottish 
gipsies  who  will  speak  with  apparently 

® Justice  Keeling  threatened  him  with  this  fate 
even  j'or preaching  the  Gospel ; “For”  said  he,  “if 
you  do  not  subaiit  to  go  to  hear  divine  service 
and  leave  your  preaching,  you  must  he  banished 
the  realm  : and  if,  after  such  a day  as  shall  be 
appointed  you  to  be  gone,  you  shall  be  found  in 
this  realm,  or  be  found  to  c<>rne  over  again  with- 
out special  licence  from  the  king,  you  must  stretch 
by  the  neck  for  it.  I tell  yon  plainly." 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  Ulls  tis  that  on  one  occasion, 
at  the  Suffolk  assizes,  no  less  than  thirteen 
gipsies  were  executed  upon  the  old  gipsy  statutes, 
a lew  years  before  the  Restoration. 

Gent.  Magi.  Vol.  CCIY. 


the  greatest  horror  of  what  people  imagine 
to  he  exclusively  gipsies;  and  they  doubt- 
less do  that  sincerely ; for  I know  many 
of  them  who  have  no  feelings  in  common 
with  the  ways  of  the  tented  gipsies. 

I think  I need  hardly  say  anything 
further  to  shew  that  Bunyan  was  a gipsy. 
All  that  is  wanted  to  make  him  a gipsy 
for  certainty,  is  but  for  him  to  have  add*  d 
to  his  account  of  his  descent,  “ In  other 
words,  I am  a gipsy.”  But  I have  given 
reasons  to  shew  that  such  verbal  admission 
on  his  part  was,  in  a measure,  impossible. 
I do  not  ask  for  an  argument  to  shew  that 
Bunyan  was  not  a gipsy ; for  an  argument 
to  shew  that  he  was  not  a gipsy  is  im- 
practicable ; but  what  I ask  for  is  an  expo- 
sition of  the  animus  of  the  man  who  does 
not  ivish  that  he  should  have  been  a gipsy. 
That  he  was  a gipsy  is  beyond  a doubt.  To 
the  genius  of  a poor  gipsy,  and  the  grace 
of  God  combined,  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  noblest  production  that  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  an.  uninspired  man.  Impugn 
it  whoso  list. 

Of  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  his  happy  manner,  writes : 
“ For  magnificence,  fur  pathos,  for  vehe- 
ment exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition, 
for  every  purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator, 
and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect — the 
dialect  of  plain  working  men — was  per- 
fectly sufficient.  There  is  no  hook  in  our 
literature  on  which  we  would  so  readily 
stake  the;  fame  of  the  old  unpolluted  Eng- 
lish language,”  as  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
gress “ no  hook  which  shews  so  well 
how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own 
proper  wealth,  and  how  little  it  has  been 
improved  by  all  that  it  has  borrowed.  . . 
Though  there  were  many  clever  men  in 
England  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  were  only  two 
great  creative  minds.  One  of  these  minds 
produced  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  the  other 
the  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress :’  ” the  work  of  a 
poor  English  tinkering  gipsy.  Will  Lord 
Macaulay  embrace  the  gipsy,  or  will  he 
give  him  the  cold  shoulder  ? Perhaps  we 
may  seek 


^ It  is  very  singular  that  even  religious  writers 
should  sti’ive  to  make  out  that  Bunj  an  was  not  a 
gipsy.  If  these  writers  realiy  have  the  glot  y of 
God  at  heart,  they  should  rather  attempt  to  prove 
that  he?eas  a member  of  this  rac^  which  has  been 
so  much  despised  and  trampled  upon.  For 
thereby  the  grace  of  God  would  surely  he  the 
more  magnifi  d.  “ He  raiseth  even  the  beggar 
from  the  dunghill,  and  exalt*  th  him  above 
princes.”  I shall  wait  with  cm  sidei  able  cu- 
riosity to  see  whether  the  next  editor  or  oiogra- 
pher  of  this  illustrious  gipsy  wall  take  any  notice 
of  the  present  work,  or  whether  he  will  dispose 
of  it  so  1 ewhat  in  this  strain  : “ One  of  Buiij-an’s 
modern  reviewers,  by  a strange  mistake,  con- 
s rues  his  self-disparaging  admissions  to  mean 
that  he  was  the  offspring  of  gipsies  !" 
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TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  ON  THE  GRAND  ST.  BERNARD. 


Mr.  Urban, — It  is  well  known  that  a 
temple,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  formerly  ex- 
isted near  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  the 
Grand  St.  Bernard,  and  numerous  coins, 
medals,  and  inscriptions  have  been  found 
near  thn  spot  which  has  be-,  n traditionally 
conshlei-ed  as  its  site,  (Smith’s  Diet,  of  Gr. 
and  Rom,  Ant.,  %nce  Jlpes,  citing  Orellius). 
It  has  been  stated  that  “ no  trace  whatever 
now  remains  of  t his  temple,”  (Murray’s 
Handb.  of  Switzerih,  p.  322,  7th  ed.,)  and 
De  Saussiire,  who  wrote  about  a century 
ago.  in  dosedbing  the'  route  from  Aosta  to 
the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  says,  “ On  passe  au 
plan  de  Jup'ter,  ainsi  nomine  a cause  d’nii 
temple  et  d’un  hospice  qai  existaient  la  du 
ttemps  des  Romains  ” ( Voyages  clans  les 
^Alpesy  pao'tie  pittoresqu  e,  p.  191,)  evi- 
dently implying  that  he  nad  not  seen  the 
site  of  the  temple,  and  that  hy  the  plan  de 
Jupiter  he  referred  to  a pnrt  of  the  road 
so  called,  and  not  to  the  e:  ract  locality  of 
the  temple  itself.  It  seeimtd  to  me  not 
very  probable  that  every  vt  stige  of  this 
temple  should  have  so  totally  disappeared 
as  to  leave  no  marks,  at  least,  of  its  site ; 
and  on  a late  visit  to  the  Gxe  md  St.  Ber- 
nard I enquired  of  the  Hospi  taller  Clia- 
noine.  Monsieur  Tissiere,  if  th  e fact  ac- 
corded with  this  statement,  when  he 
oblig  ngly  iiointed  out  to  me,  at  a short 
distance  from  the  convent  and  from  the 
road,  and  within  the  present  hon  ndary  of 
Sardinia,  the  distinct  traces  of  the  ^ground- 
plan  of  the  temple,  as  marked  hy  a con- 
siderable depression  in  the  rod  c,  and 
scattered  stones,  and  occasional  fragments 
of  Roman  brick. 


He  also  pointed  out  to  me  a portion  of 
a cornice  lying  within  the  site,  and  con- 
taining the  Roman  letters  P AV  deeply  cut 
in  the  stone ; which  he  interpreted  as 
meaning  Pennince  Alpes  Vallis.  We  know 
from  Tacitus  and  other  writers,  that 
Penninee  Alpes  was  the  appellation  given 
to  this  portion  of  the  Alps;  probably  from 
the  Celtic  god  or  goddess  Penninus,  or 
Pennina,  formerly  worshipped  in  this 
country;  and  that  Vallis  was  the  name 
given  to  the  province  to  the  south  of 
Helvetia. 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  whether 
the  inscription  mentioned  is  complete  in 
itself  and  correctly  interpreted,  or  whether 
it  formed  part  of  a larger  inscription  ? 
Perhaps  some  of  the  learned  readers  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  can  throw  light 
on  this  question,  and  can  refer  to  the 
transactions  of  antiquarian  societies,  or 
other  authorities  descriptive  of  the  anti- 
quities referred  to,  and  in  verification  of 
Dr.  Smith’s  statement  as  to  them. 

Mons.  Tissiere  also  obligingly  shewed 
me  a collection  of  coins,  medals,  and  other 
antiquities  which  have  been  discovered  at 
various  times  at  this  spot,  of  which,  how- 
ever, I had  only  a transient  description; 
but  was  glad  to  learn  from  him,  that  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  is  engaged  in  a 
history  of  the  Alps,  in  which  an  account 
will  be  given  of  these  interesting  remains. 
Accounts  have  appeared,  as  I understood 
from  him,  of  some  of  these  discoveries  in 
various  antiquarian  and  other  periodical 
works.  W.  W. 

JEdghaston,  Pec.  10,  1857. 


DR.  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


Me.  Urban, — The  following  rough  notes 
concerning  Dr.  Walter  Ruleigh,  who. 
Hear  lie  says,  was  barbarously  murdered, 
will  be  or  interest  to  Mr.  Riley,  who  en- 
quires concerning  his  family  and  death  in 
your  last  number,  and  also  perhaps  to 
some  other  readers  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

Dr.  Walter  Raleigh,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Dean  of  Wells,  was  the  second  son 
of  Carew  Raleigh,  Knt,,  of  Downton  in 
Wilt  hire,  v^ho  was  the  elder  brother  of 
the  famous  Sir  Walter,  the  navigator  .*<nd 
historian,  and  the  son  of  Walter  Raleigh, 
Esq.,  of  Fardel  in  Devonshire.  He  was 
born  at  Dowmton,  his  fath<  r’s  seat,  in  or 
about  the  year  1586.  His  mother  was 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  William  Wroughton, 
of  Broadhinton,  who  had  been  foi-morly 
married  to  Sir  John  Thynne,  Knt.  ^ The 
foundation  of  his  education  was  laid  at 


Winchester  School;  from  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  w^hich 
he  entered  in  1602.  He  afterwards  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  held  the  rectories  of  Chedsey  and 
Streat,  with  the  chapel  of  Walton ; subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.,  and  on  the 
13  th  of  January,  1641,  was  created  Dean 
ofWeUs. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
he  w'a«,  if  we  may  believe  Walker,  “Per- 
secuted in  the  most  Outragious  and  Bar- 
barous manner  imagn:tble;  being  Seques- 
tered, and  Hurried  from  one  Prison  to 
another ; and  still  there  Immured  where 
several  Prisoners  died  of  the  Plague.” 
Walker’s  royalism  is,  however,  so  very 
exti-eme,  and  his  hatred  of  tiie  republicans 
so  unreasoningly  intense,  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  “ Loyalty 
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to  his  Prince,  and  Zeal  for  the  Church,” 
■which  he  asserts  to  have  been  his  only 
crimes,  were  of  that  passive  nature  that 
the  recorder  of  his  sufferings  would  have 
ns  believe.  On  the  authority  of  some  one, 
whose  name  is  not  given,  but  who  we  may 
gutss  to  have  been  the  “very  ancient 
Gentleman  of  Wells”  whom  Walker  c^uotes 
at  the  end  of  the  article,  we  are  informed 
that  his  parsonage-house  was  plundered, 
his  wife  turned  out  of  doors,  and  forced 
to  spend  two  nights  in  the  corn-fields, 
because  it  was  a “ Capital  Crime”  for  the 
neighbours  to  find  her  lodgings.  Dr. 
Raleigh  subsequently  took  refuge  in 
Bridgwater,  where  he  continued  until  the 
surrender  of  that  place,  when  he  was  made 
prisoner ; he  was  now  removed  from  prison 
to  prison,  and  treated  with  much  unneces- 
sary severity.  His  last  place  of  confine- 
ment was  his  own  house,  the  Deanery  of 
Wells,  then  turned  into  a gaol — his  keeper, 
David  Barratt,  the  constable  of  that  city, 
a man  who  is  said  to  have  been  at  one 
time  a shoemaker,  (Walker  calls  him  a 
“ Renegardo  Welshman,”  and  tells  a story 
about  him  being  guilty  of  bigamy).  This 
man,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  treated  him 
with  great  harshness,  but  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  he  can  be  said  to  have 
murdered  him.  His  death  was  brought 
about  in  the  following  manner : — One  day 
his  keeper  found  him  writing  a letter  to 
his  wife,  which  he  endeavoured  to  take 
from  him  to  examine,  thinking,  or  pro- 
fessing to  thhik,  that  it  was  a letter  to 

CHAUCER’S  MONUMENT 

Mb.  Ueban, — Happening  to  be  passing 
by  Poets’  Corner  the  other  da^',  I dropped 
into  Westininster  Abbey,  wishing  to  see 
the  effect  of  restoration  on  Chaucer’s  mo- 
nument, which  I vainly  supposed  had  been 
accomplished,  knowing  well  that  a few 
years  since  some  influential  gentlemen 
formed  themselves  into  a committee  with 
the  view  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for 
that  purpose. 

As  may  be  supposed,  my  surprise  was 
only  equalled  by  my  disgust  at  seeing,  not 
only  that  no  restoration  had  been  effected. 


some  cavalier;  Dr.  Raleigh  struggled  to 
prevent  this,  whereupon  the  keeper  drew 
his  sword  and  inflicted  a wound  that 
proved  mortal.  He  died  in  six  weeks 
after  the  blow  was  given,  on  the  lOtli  of 
October,  1646.  He  was  buried  before  the 
Dean’s  stall  in  the  choir  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, and  over  his  grave  was  laid  a rough 
old  marble  slab,  probably  an  effaced  me- 
morial of  one  who  had  gone  to  his  rest 
ages  before : it  still  covered  his  grave 
when  Anthony  Wood  wrote  his  Athence 
Oxonienses,  and  remained  without  any 
inscription  to  his  memory. 

Barratt  was  tried  for  the  murder,  but 
was  acquitted,  as  it  was  said,  through  the 
artifices  of  the  persons  then  in  power. 
Walker  says  that  Mr.  Standish,  the  clergy- 
man who  performed  the  burial  service  over 
Dr.  Raleigh  s remains,  was  kept  in  custody 
“till  the  veiy  Hour  of  his  Death”  for  that 
crime;  but  this  is  very  improbable,  for 
Wood — a far  more  trustworthy  authority 
in  any  case,  and  one  who  had  much  better 
means  of  obtaining  accurate  information — 
merely  says  that  “ one  Standish,  a clergy- 
vicar  of  that  cathedral,  was  afterwards 
questioned  by  the  aforesaid  committee  for 
burying  him  in  the  church.”  (See  Anthony 
Wood’s  AthencB  Oxonienses,  siib  nomine ; 
Walker’s  “ Sufieriiigs  of  the  Clergy,”  fob, 
1714,  part  ii.  p.  71 ; Reliquitx  Raleighance, 
edited  by  Dr.  Simon  Patrick.) — Yours,  &c., 

Edwabd  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

but  that  this  beautiful  tomb  was  entirely 
hemmed  in  by  umbrella-stands,  thereby 
concealing  it  wholly  from  the  view  of 
visitors. 

My  chief  object  in  thus  addressing  you 
is  to  say  that,  should  there  still  exist  any 
deficiency  in  the  money  subscribed  to  carry 
out  the  proposal,  I shall  be  very  happy  to 
hand  over  my  mite,  through  you,  to  help 
to  remove  the  same,  and  doubtless  many 
others  will  wish  to  follow  my  example. 

Yours,  &c.,  H. 


CUNNINGHAM’S  HANDBOOK  OF  LONDON. 


Me.  Uebak, — Under  the  head  of  “ Gar- 
raway’s  Coffee-house,”  Mr.  Cunningham 
quotes  the  story  of  Dr.  Radcliffe  and  his 
loss  by  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  from  Tom 
Brown’s  Works,  ed.  1709,  (iv.  7).  This 
must  be  an  error,  for  Tom  Brown  died  in 
1704,  and  Radcliffe  did  not  lose  his  five 
thousand  guineas  till  eleven  years  after 
1709.  Under  the  head  of  “Blacknjan- 


street,  Borough,”  Mr.  Cunningham  says, 
“It  was  sometimes  called  Blackmore-street, 
but  why  so  called  I have  been  unable  to 
discovert  Did  it  never  occur  to  him  that 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies a black  man  was  called  a “ Blacka- 
moor,” or  “ Blackamore  ?”  the  latter  of 
which  words  was  S)'elb  blacTcmore  as  often 
as  not.  Under  “ Old  St.  Paul’s”  the  exe- 
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cution  at  Eome  of  Banks  and  bis  horse 
for  witchcraft  is  mentioned.  Mr.  Halli- 
well,  however,  in  the  notes  to  his  folio 
edition  of  “ Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  says 


that  Banks  was  a vintner  in  London  many 
years  after  the  date  of  his  alleged  execu- 
tion at  Eome.  Yours,  &c.,  SiGiiA. 


NOXCONFOEMISTS. 


Me.  Ueban, — I presume  John  Spilsbury 
is  meant,  who  was  ejected  from  the  vicar- 
age of  Brouisgrove  in  1666.  See  Calamy’s 
“ Xonconformists’  Memorial,”  vol.  iii.  p. 
387 ; “Baxter’s  Life,”  part  iii.  p.  92.  He 
was  admitted  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
Oct.  20,  1646,  aged  16, — son  of  William 
Spilsbury,  of  Bewdley;  and  in  Oct.  1648 
he  was  appointed  a clerk  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, in  place  of  one  ejected  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners.  On  June  27  in 


the  following  year  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  in  1650  he  was  elected  Fellow 
of  the  same  college.  He  retained  his  Fel- 
lowship tih  1660;  he  was  buried  at  Broms- 
grove,  June  14, 1699.  (See  also  three  letters 
from  John  Howe  to  Spilsbury,  in  Howe’s 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  591.) — Yours,  &c., 

Magd.  Coll.,  Oxford,  J.  E.  Bloxaai* 
Dec.  20,  1857. 


HISTOEICAL  MISCELLAA^EOTJS  EEYIEWS. 


Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen.  {The 
Lmvs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Eei]vhold  Schmid,  Professor  of  Law  in 
Bern.  Large  8vo.,  Ixxxiii.  and  680  pp. 
Leipzig.)  — It  is  now  twenty -five  years 
since  Dr.  Eeinbold,  then  Professor  in 
Jena,  published  the  first  volume  of  a work 
under  a similar  title  "to  the  above,  and 
containing  a large  part  of  the  same  mate- 
rials. At  that  time,  Mr.  Thorpe’s  great 
work,  which  has  since  caused  so  great  a 
revolution,  had  not  appeared,  and  Eein- 
hold  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  the  miserable  texts 
then  in  existence.  With  all  its  finiits  it 
was  a gigantic  advance,  a mighty  improve- 
ment ; it  gave  new  readings  and  new 
materials,  and  also  a good  translation.  In- 
stead of  continuing  this  book.  Professor 
Schmid  has  re-written  it  altogether,  and  it 
now  contains — 

I.  Preface  to  the  first  edition. 

II.  Preface  to  this  new  edition. 

III.  Introduction.  On  the  sources,  texts, 
and  manuscripts  of  the  Old-English  laws. 

In  this  we  have  a labour  from  which  Mr. 
Thorpe  had  shrunk,  but  which  is  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  student,  and  is  much 
fuller  and  more  exact  than  in  the  first 
edition.  Indeed,  if  there  had  been  any 
school  of  old  English  lore  in  England  it- 
self, that  gentleman  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  place  his  texts  before  the  public 
in  the  naked,  and  cavalier,  and  often  mys- 
terious way  in  which  he  accomphshed  the 
task.  He  was  careless  of  control,  because 
lie  feared  none.  \'  ith  all  his  excellence  he 
was  neither  critical  nor  explanatory.  And 
this  although  he  had  the  precious  MS. 


originals  before  his  eyes,  which  should 
have  been  examined,  and  compared,  and 
described  with  the  most  jealous  circum- 
sjoection. 

IV.  The  old  English  Laws,  admirably 
arranged.  W’'e  have  on  the  one  page 
the  original  text ; also  the  various  read- 
ings below  it,  with  select  notes ; and  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  parallel  columns, 
Schmid’s  own  German  translation,  in  close 
contact  with  the  old  Latin  version,  when 
such  exists.  Latin  texts  which  have  no 
original  are  printed  in  their  places. 

V.  Anhang.  An  appendix  of  various 
more  or  less  forensic  documents,  which 
cannot  be  called  formal  laws,  but  which, 
as  public  or  private  annotata,  are  inti- 
mately connected  therewith,  and  may  be 
useful  for  comparison  and  as  scholia.  Six 
of  these  pieces  are  not  in  Thorpe,  namely  : 

Ho.  XVII.,  1.  Exorcistnus.  From  Tex- 
tus  iRoffensis. 

No.  XVII.,  2.  Exorcismus ferri.  From 
Textus  Roffensis. 

No.  XVII..  3.  Exorcismus jpanis.  From 
Textus  Roffensis. 

No.  XVIII.  Excommunicationis  forma. 
In  old  English.  From  Wornley. 

No.  XIX.  Pseudoleges  Aluredi.  From 
Brnmpion 

No.  XIX.  Pseudoleges  Canuti.  From 
Ko  Iderup  - Rosenvinge. 

VI.  The  volume  concludes  wnth  a valu- 
able contribution  to  old  English  lexico- 
graphy and  jurisprudence,  a glossary  of 
160  pages,  double  columns,  small  type, 
treating  of  the  forensic  terms,  old  Eng- 
lish and  Latin,  which  occur  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  Not  only  wLat  is  given  by  Mr. 
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Thorpe  is  here  included  and  digested,  hut 
numerous  ndditioiis  have  been  made;  and 
several  articles,  which  are  in  alphabetical 
order,  have  been  carefully  drawn  up.  The 
author  exhibits  not  only  much  learning 
and  reading,  but  a judicious  taste  and 
compact  style. 

Of  course  the  reader  will  not  expect 
us,  in  this  short  notice,  to  go  into  detail 
to  discover  small  errors,  and  hunt  for 
things  posdbly  mistranslated  or  misunder- 
stood. This  is  not  the  place  for  any  such 
attempt,  which,  to  be  done  properly, 
would  till  as  many  sheets  as  we  here  can 
command  paragraphs.  It  will  be  sutficient 
if  we  give  it  as  our  opinion,  in  a few 
words,  that  this  is  the  most  complete  and 
most  useful  and  correct  etiition  of  our  old 
laws  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  author 
has  hereby  largely  added  to  his  already 
wide  reputation,  and  his  work  will  pro- 
bably remain  for  many  years  the  received 
text-book  on  the  subject.  Professor  Schmid 
well  deserves  the  thanks  of  our  country- 
men for  this  noble  contribution  to  our 
old.en  literature,  and  we  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  beaiing  our  testimony  to  the  ser- 
vice he  has  so  nobly  rendered. 

But  th's  brings  us  to  another  and  more 
melancholy  consideration.  Why  is  it  that 
so  uiany  of  these  deep  and  learned  inves- 
tigations into  English  philology,  antiqui- 
ties, and  history,  are  left  to  be  accom- 
plished by  foreigners  ? How  is  it  that  the 
sources  of  our  rich  ancient  mother-tongue 
are  not  studied  in  its  earliest  remains  and 
in  our  public  schools,  and  the  minds  of 
our  children  thereby  diverted  from  fri- 
volity and  imbued  with  greater  love  for 
national  literature  ? Poreigners  hardly 
bclhwe  it  possible  that  in  all  our  richly 
endowed  universities,  the  nursing-mothers 
of  our  rising  talent,  we  have  but  one 
single  chair  of  Anglo-Saxon ; but  one 
professor  of  its  own  speech  from  the  Hep- 
tarchy to  the  Conquest,  from  the  fifth 
century  to  the  eleventh;  no  tracing  of  the 
transition  dialects,  the  early  and  middle 
English,  from  Layamon  to  Chaucer  and 
Shake-pear ; no  investigator  of  the  old 
Horth-English  (Northumbrian),  in  -rela- 
tion to  the  old  South-Engl'sh  (the  “ West- 
Saxon”  as  it  is  barbarously  called).  All 
this,  and  much  more,  is  almost  a sealed 
book  in  our  own  land,  and  among  our  own 
yotith.  It  must  all  be  accomplished  by 
strangers  and  foreigners.  We  must  emi- 
grate to  Scandinavia,  or  Germany,  or 
America,  to  hear  lectures  on  our  own 
tongue,  and  to  grasp  its  connection  with 
the  kindred  dialects. 

Apart  from  all  our  splendid  collection  of 
old  English  poetry,  a treasure  surpassed 
only  by  Iceland,  and  in  some  respects  not 


even  by  that  old  seat  of  song,  and  our 
chronicles  and  homilies  and  scientific  trea- 
tises, and  to  confine  ourselves  only  to  such 
practical  things  as  our  laws, — the  very 
foundation  and  life  of  our  whole  political 
system — what  an  immense  scope  for  in- 
vestigations connected  both  with  words 
and  things;  for  political,  historical,  and 
ecclesiastical  antiquities ; fur  some  of  the 
most,  momentous  questions  connected  v\it!i 
Church  and  State,  is  here  afforded  ! But 
our  halls  are  silent  thereon.  We  may 
discuss  every  iota  of  a Greek  harangue  or 
a Latin  lex,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
studying  the  institutions  and  traditions 
and  “ right’^  of  our  owm  forefathers.  Can 
we  wonder  at  so  much  crude  theory,  so 
much  slip-shod  criticism,  so  much  empty 
phrase,  when  the  elements  and  the  ballast 
are  wanting.  Of  course,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  can  scarcely  complain  that 
Professor  Schmid,  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  claims  the  riches  and  honours 
of  Ei  gland  as  his  own,  makes  us  all  Ger- 
mans, and  calls  our  language  “ a German 
dialect.”  If  we  will  effectually  put  down 
this  usurpation,  we  must  begin  by  patient 
study  of  our  own  olden  letters,  and  must  es- 
tablish learned  university  centres,  wh(  nee 
the  national  light  may  be  diffused  through 
every  portion  of  society. 

We  have  spoken  out  on  this  subject, 
and  it  is  high  time,  for  we  hope  soon  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  two  or 
tliree  other  birge  and  most  important 
works,  all  edited  by  foreigners,  the  one 
from  printed  sources,  the  other  from  the 
MS.  on  the  old  literature  of  North  and 
South  England ! 

The  Boscobel  Tracts,  Belating  to  the 
Escape  of  King  Charles  II.  after  the  Bat- 
tle of  Worcester,  and  his  subsequent  Ad- 
ventures. Edited  by  J.  Hughes,  Esq., 
A.M.  Second  Edition.  (London  and  Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood  and  Sons  ) — “ Ever 
charming,  ever  new,”  as  the  poet  sings, 
we  cordially  greet  a fresh  edition  at  last 
of  this  interesting  memorial  of  English 
loyalty  and  kingly  courage  in  adversity. 
We  say  “ at  last,”  because  it  is  now  up- 
wards of  a quarter  of  a century  since  the 
first  edition  made  its  appearance ; and  un- 
less the  impression  then  sent  to  seek  its 
fortune  was  upon  a much  more  stupendous 
scale  than  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose 
it  to  have  been,  the  tardy  demand  for  a se- 
cond— we  advisedly  say  it — does  not  speak 
very  flatteringly  for  the  good  taste  or  cu- 
riosity of  our  historical  readers  of  late. 

It  was  owing  to  an  urgent  request  made 
by  the  good  and  learned  Bishop  Copleston, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Hughes 
undertook  the  compilation  of  the  “Boscobel 
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Tracts;”  and  it  was  in  accordance  with 
his  plans  and  suggestions  that  under  its 
present  form  the  work  first  saw  the  light. 
Many  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
grave  closed  over  the  worthy  prelate,  and 
his  letter  of  exhortation  and  advice — the 
fons  et  origo  of  the  work — without  either 
breach  of  confidence  or  impeachment  of 
delicacy,  is  placed  before  the  public  view. 
In  it  we  observe,  among  other  useful  hints, 
the  editor  is  recommended  to  allow  no 
fact  whatever  to  escape  his  investigation 
that  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  es- 
cape of  Charles  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter ; to  do  his  best  to  recover  for  the  his- 
toric reader  all  that  is  not  absolutely  lost ; 
to  set  every  fragment  in  its  due  and  pro- 
per place;  to  ascertain,  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  all  names,  dates,  and  dis- 
tances; to  separate  and  reject  all  unau- 
thorized traditions  or  popular  embellish- 
ments ; due  care  being  also  taken  to  illus- 
trate the  narrative  with  views  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  buildings  or  other  objects 
mentioned  in  the  story,  and  to  annex  such 
notices  of  persons  and  objects  as  are  un- 
doubtedly authentic,  and  may  tend  to 
create  an  interest  in  the  reader’s  mind. 

The  task  thus  imposed  equally  by  friend- 
ship, discrimination,  and  good  taste,  was 
rendered  none  the  less  obligatory  by  the 
then  recent  appearance  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  “ Woodstock ;”  a work,  the  fasci- 
nating beauties  of  which  were  not  unlikely 
to  lead  the  great  majority  of  its  readers 
very  much  astray,  by  making  King  Charles 
a sojourner  during  his  escape  at  that  place, 
and  bringing  him  into  a connexion  with 
the  " merrie  divell  ” there  playing  his 
pranks,  for  which  in  reality  there  existed 
not  the  slightest  warranty, — a departure 
from  historical  accuracy,  more  mischievous 
in  its  results,  to  our  thinking,  and  less  un- 
common with  the  mighty  novelist,  than 
the  learned  editor  seems  inclined,  in  his 
answer  to  the  prelate’s  animadversions  on 
the  subject,  to  admit. 

How  far  Mr.  Hughes  has  conformed  to 
the  worthy  bishop’s  suggestions  our  readers 
will  be  to  some  small  extent  enabled  to 
judge  from  the  fe-w  particulars  relative  to 
the  contents  of  the  work  that  we  can  at 
present  find  room  to  give.  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  being  satisfied  as  to  further 
minutiae,  must  of  necessity  have  recourse 
to  the  volume  itself, — one  that,  whether 
for  its  matter  and  its  illustrations,  or  for 
its  substantial  paper  and  its  splendid  type, 
we  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  to  the 
polite  attentions  of  their  purse-strings. 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  already 
alluded  to,  the  editor  gives  us  in  his  In- 
troduction a very  full  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  various  authorities  at  present 
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known  to  exist  in  reference  to  his  subject ; 
and  from  the  most  trustworthy  of  these, 
after  a careful  sifting  of  all  contradictory 
evidence,  he  has  compiled  a diary  of  the 
king’s  movements  from  the  moment  of  his 
departure  from  Scotland  till  his  safe  arrival 
in  France.  The  diary,  which  forms  per- 
haps the  most  useful  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume, is  followed  by  an  extract,  relative  to 
the  escape,  from  Lord  Clarendon’s  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  authentic  in  some  re- 
spects, but  replete,  as  the  editor  remarks, 
with  errors  of  a serious  kind.  A “ Letter 
from  a Prisoner  at  Chester  ” then  follows, 
descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 
reprinted  from  the  “ Clarendon  State  Pa- 
pers” (1773).  We  next  have  “An  account 
of  his  Majesty’s  Escape,  &c,,”  as  dictated 
to  Samuel  Pepys  by  the  king  himself,  first 
printed  by  Lord  Hailes  from  the  Pepysian 
MSS.  at  Cambridge.  This  is  follow'ed  by 
“ Boscobel,”  in  two  Parts,  by  Thos.  Blount, 
first  published  shortly  after  the  Restora- 
tion. We  then  have  the  “Narrative  of 
Mr.  Whitgreave,”  who  concealed  the  king 
at  Moseley  Hall  after  his  departure  from 
Boscobel ; the  “ Letter  of  Mr.  William  El- 
lesdon,”  who  fruitlessly  attempted  to  secure 
the  royal  fugitive’s  embarkation  at  Char- 
mouth,  in  Dorsetshire ; and,  last  of  all, 
the  “ Claustrum  Regale  Reseratum ; or. 
King  Charles  the  Second’s  Concealment  at 
Trent ;”  the  work,  it  is  supposed,  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Wyndham,  the  wife  of  his  loyal  and 
gallant  entertainer  at  that  place. 

And  neither  in  the  matter  of  illustra- 
tions, where  more  serious  difficulties  might 
have  been  anticipated,  has  Mr.  Hughes 
shewn  himself  unmindful  of  his  worthy 
patron’s  suggestions.  The  work  is  enriched 
in  this  department  with  views  of  Boscobel 
House,  (two  in  number,)  the  Royal  Oak, 
at  Boscobel,  Moseley  Hall,  and  Trent 
House;  a curious  old  picture  of  Charles, 
attended  by  the  Penderels ; a plan  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester;  and  a chart  of  King 
Charles’s  wanderings  during  his  flight. 

In  the  appendix  are  to  be  found  volu- 
minous pedigrees  of  the  families  of  Pende- 
rel,  Whitgreave,  Wyndham,  Lane,  Carlos, 
and  Norton,  names  worthy  to  be  honoured 
for  all  time  in  the  annals  of  loyalty  and 
devotedness.  AVhatever  Charles’s  other 
faults  may  have  been,  with  reference  to 
the  general  supporters  of  the  royal  cause, 
it  is  undeniably  clear,  from  Mr.  Hughes’s 
Diary  (pp.  88 — 96)  that  he  was  by  no 
means  wanting  in  abundant  gratitude  to- 
wards those,  both  high  and  low,  who  had 
so  signally  aided  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 
Even  now  the  descendants  of  the  Pende- 
rels, many  of  them  settled  in  the  United 
States,  are  the  yearly  recipients  of  sub- 
stantial marks  of  the  royal  gratitude ; and 
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during  his  lifetime,  in  addition  to  the 
grant  of  considerable  fee-farm  rents  from 
the  public  purse,  large  sums  of  money 
were  expended  by  the  king’s  command 
upon  different  members  of  the  family,  in 
the  shape  of  bounties,  advances  to  promote 
their  furtherance  in  life,  and  the  like. 

Though  he  omits  to  notice  it  in  the  pre- 
sent vohime,  Mr.  Huglies  is  probably  not 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  pedi- 
grees and  recent  claims  of  tlie  different 
branches  of  the  Penderel  family  were  ela- 
borately reviewed  in  a cause  heard  before 
Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell,  Vice-Chancellor  of 
England,  in  the  year  1846  or  1847  •,  the 
name  of  the  suit  we  cannot  at  this  moment 
call  to  mind. 


Landmarks  of  History . Modern  His- 
tory : from  the  Reformation  to  the  Fall 
of  Napoleon.  By  the  author  of  the  “ Heir 
of  Redclyffe “ Kings  of  England,”  &c. 
(London  : Mozleys  ; Masters  & Co.,  12mo., 
579  pp).  The  author  will  be  able,  pro- 
bably, at  least  as  well  as  we  can,  to  in- 
form our  readers  upon  the  end  and  aim  of 
this  useful  little  book  : — 

“The  Landmarks  of  History,”  we  quote  from 
the  preface,  “ have  now  been  brought  down  as 
nearly  to  our  own  times  as  could  he  accomj)lished 
without  entering  too  mucii  on  contemporary  his- 
tory. Napoleon’s  death  appears  the  fit  close  for 
the  last  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  scenes  which  fall  within  our  own  me- 
mory and  observation,  have  not  yet  developed 
their  import,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their 
true  meaning  and  tendency.  In  closing  the  task, 
peruaps  too  rashly  undertal<en,  we  have  only  to 
repeat,  what  has  been  before  said,  that  this  little 
hook  aims  at  no  originality  of  views,  nor  at  reve- 
lations of  new  facts.  It  is  a mere  compilation  of 
the  more  memorable  events  recorded  in  standard 
histories  ; and  all  that  it  attempts  is,  so  to  class 
them  together  as  to  elucidate  the  spirit  of  each 
period,  and  bring  into  relief  the  characters  of 
' the  chief  actors,  in  the  hope  of  letting  history 
i fulfil  its  true  purpose,  namely  of  being  a great 
I \ les  on  in  principle,  rather  than  a mere  record  of 
1 , dates,  names,  and  events,” 

I In  general,  the  work  has  the  appear- 
( ance  of  being  as  carefully  executed  as  its 
I contentsare  judiciously  classified.  Useful, 

I however,  as  it  is  in  its  present  form,  with 
the  aid  of  an  index  it  might  have  been 
made  doubly  useful.  The  only  faults  that 
have  met  our  view,  so  far  as  our  perusal 
has  extended,  are  an  occasional  tendency 
to  slur  over  great  events,  and  to  make 
too  much  of  trifling,  unimportant  details ; 
and  the  repeated  use  of  epithets  which  are 
at  once  unnecessary  and  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  history,  even  in  a condensed  and 
abbreviated  form.  For  example,  the  abdi- 
cation of  James  II.  and  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  are  dismissed  in  about 
I a dozen  lines,  (p.  308) ; an  equal,  if  not  a 
larger  amount  of  space  being  conceded 
(p.  320)  to  the  story  of  the  seclusion  of 


Carlos  II.  of  Spain,  and  his  visit  to  the 
coffin  of  his  departed  wife.  In  a book 
like  this,  the  value  of  every  half  page 
should  be  duly  weighed. 

Among  the  instances  of  misplaced  or 
unnecessary  epithets,  we  would  cite  the 
following  : “ poor  James  himself,”  (p.  309)  ; 
“ the  great  good  Bossuet,”  (p.  317)  j “ poor 
Madame  Guyon,”  (p.  317) ; “next  in  suc- 
cession to  the  poor  little  Dauphin,”  (p. 
340);  “poor  little  Louis  XV.,”  (p.  371)  ; 
“the  poor  child,”  (p.  372);  “poor  Stanis- 
las,” (p.  390)  ; “ poor  Augustus,”  (p.  419) ; 
a list  which,  so  far  as  the  undignified  word 
poor  is  concerned,  might  on  examination 
be  considerably  extended. 

With  these  and  a few  similar  objections, 
to  style  rather  than  to  matter,  we  can 
cordially  recommend  the  book  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  i T modern  history,  whe- 
ther young  or  old : its  “ greal.  lesson  in 
principle”  is  throughout  most  ably  con- 
veyed, and,  small  as  its  size  is,  it  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  be  very  much 
more  than,  to  use  the  author’s  own  words, 
a “ mere  record  of  dates,  names,  and 
events.” 


Pitcairn : the  Island,  the  People,  and 
the  Pastor.  To  which  is  added  an  account 
of  the  original  settlement  and  present  con- 
dition of  Norfolk  Island.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Boyles  Mureat,  M.A.  12mo. — 
Tlis  is  the  eighth  time  that  Mr.  Murray 
has  appeared  as  the  historian  of  the  Pit- 
cairn islanders,  a fact  which  sufficiently 
speaks  for  the  interest  that  has  been  gene- 
rally taken  in  the  simple  but  varied  de- 
tails which  have  at  length  accumulated 
in  the  goodly  volume  before  us.  The 
romance  of  the  “ Bounty”  mutiny,  the 
tragic  horrors  of  the  first  settlement  of 
Pitcairn,  the  patriarchal  rule  of  John 
Adams,  and  the  simple  virtues  of  his  rising 
community,  are  matters  now  familiar  to 
most  readers;  but  a change  has  come  over 
Pitcairn.  It  is  now  left  to  its  primeval 
solitude  in  the  wide  ocean.  The  popula- 
tion had  long  outgrown  its  narrow  means 
of  supptirt  without  external  a.d,  and  they 
have  removed,  en  masse,  to  a larger  and 
more  fruitful  island.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  inhabitants  of  Pitcairn  left 
it  once  before,  for  Otaheite,  in  1831 ; but 
that  emigration  proved  a failure,  and  they 
returned  in  1833.  1 hey  were  then  only 

87  in  number,  in  1856  they  amounted  to 
194 — all  one  family,  it  may  be  said,  for 
they  are  connected  by  the  intermarriages 
of  three  or  four  generations,  and  bear  only 
eight  surnames,  namely,  Adams,  Chris- 
tian, M’  Coys,  Quintal,  Young,  Buffett, 
Evans,  and  Nobbs.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
1856,  they  laixded  at  Norfolk  Island,  re- 
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cently  vacated  by  its  convict  establish- 
ments : — 

“ The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  (says  Mr.  Mur- 
ray,) belore  his  last  vhit  to  England,  touched 
at  Norfolk  Island,  and  was  much  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  its  fine  climate. 
The  contrast  of  the  external  featitres  of  nature 
with  the  spirit  of  the  human  population,  was 
powerfully  pourtrayed  to  him;  and  he  drew  a 
Hvely  comparison  of  what  the  island  was^  with 
what  it  might  be.  ‘ It  was  designated  (said  one 
who  lived  there  nearly  four  years)  the  Ocean 
Hell.  I doubt  not  but  eventually  the  presence 
of  the  Pitcairn  people  will  make  it  what  nature 
intended  it  to  be,  an  earthly  paradise.’  These 
Words  were  used  before  the  project  had  been 
matured  for  conveying  this  fine  estate  to  the 
people  of  Pitcairn.” 

Tbe  emigration  was  effected  under  tlie 
direction  of  Sir  William  Denison,  tbe 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  £5,580,  which  is  de- 
frayed by  Government.  In  a letter  to 
Mr.  Murray,  Sir  William  expresses  the 
great  interest  he  takes  in  the  people  of 
Pitcairn,  and  that  he  has  done  his  best  in 
the  arrangements  made  for  their  settle- 
ment in  Norfolk  Island,  to  secure  a con- 
tinuance of  their  former  systems  and 
habits,  so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with 
the  change  of  place  and  circumstances. 
“ They  are  now  (he  adds)  occupants  of  a 
most  fertile  island,  with  stock  of  all  kinds, 
with  tools  and  appliances  for  all  their 
immediate  wants.’^  Henceforward  they 
will  probably  be  independent  of  charitable 
aid  ill  respect  of  bodily  sustenance ; but 
no  Christian  heart  that  has  ever  been  in- 
terested in  their  past  history,  can  cease 
to  beat  in  sympathy  with  their  future 
prosperity  and  welfare.  Mr.  Murray’s 
“ Short  Account”  of  their  settlement  in 
Norfolk  Island  may  be  procured  separately 
from  the  new  edition  of  “ Pitcairn.” 


The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Painting  in  Water-Colours,  by  Geokge 
Barnabd,  (London  : Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.),  is  the  best  work  we  know  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Barnard  is  not  only  a prac- 
tical teacher  and  skilful  manipulator,  but 
has  thoroughly  mastered  the  theory  of 
colour,  a point  in  which  so  many  artists 
have  failed.  Artists  have  all  along  acted 
on  the  supposition  that  one  colour  was 
complementary  to  another,  for  in  none  of 
our  English  scenes  of  country  life  do  we 
find  the  old  woman’s  red  cloak  or  the 
ploughboy’s  red  waistcoat  missing ; but  it 
was  not  until  M.  Chevrenl  laid  open  the 
laws  of  simultaneous  contrast,  that  the 
subject  was  understood.  Mr.  Barnard  has 
shewn,  in  the  coloured  plates  illustrating 
the  work,  that  gray  contrasted  with  yel- 
low appears  of  a violet  hue,  with  blue  it 
appears  orange,  and  red  with  green.  It  is 
of  course  out  of  the  question  that  we 
11 


should  give  an  analysis  of  the  work,  the- 
chief  merit  of  which,  to  our  mind,  is  tbe 
practical  mauner  in  vhich  ever\ thing  is 
treated,  whether  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration be  the  rules  of  practice,  the  ma- 
terials employed,  or  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  objects  for  sketches. 


Winged  Words  on  Chantrey^s  Wood- 
cocks. Edited  hy  James  Patrice:  Meir- 
HEAD,  M.A.  With  Etchings.  (London: 
John  Murray.) 

“Ye  woodcocks  that  from  Chan  trey  flew  away. 

That  day  you  liv'd,  to  die  another  day  ; 

More  hls.^t  the  pair,  at  once  by  Chantrey  slain  ! 

That  day  you  died,  one  clay  to  live  again.” 

Such,  perhaps,  would,  or  might  have 
been,  the  form  and  tenor  of  onr  own  hum- 
ble conti  ibution,  had  we  been  honoured 
by  Mr.  Muirbead’s  invitation  to  give  our 
quota  to  this  curious  miscellany,  inspired 
alike  by  the  doings  of  Cbantrey’s  chisel 
and  of  Chantrey’s  gun. 

The  event  here  so  multifariously  cele- 
brated ha{)pined  thus:  — Chantrey,  the 
eminent  sculptor,  being  on  a visit,  in  No- 
vember, 1829,  at  Mr.  Coke’s,  of  Holkham, 
had  the  good  fortune,  when  making  one  of 
a shooting  party,  to  kill  Uoo  woodcocks  at 
one  shot ; a feat,  too,  all  the  more  remark- 
able as  it  was  perfoiMud  with  tbe  use  of 
one  eye  only ; for  upon  his  own  authority 
we  have  it  that  he  was  blind  of  the  other 
from  his  birth.  If  truth,  however,  must 
be  told,  this  piece  of  success  seems  to  have 
been  more  owing  to  good  luck  than  good 
management;  seeing  that,  as  he  himself 
candidly  acknowledged,  at  the  moment  of 
firing  “he  saw  not  the  two  cocks  v\hich  it 
brought  down,  but  only  the  further  one 
of  the  couple;  the  other  havi'  g risen  into 
the  line  of  fire  just  as  he  pulled  the  trig- 
ger.” 

These  w^oodcocks,  thus  marvellously 
slain,  Chantrey,  with  his  chisel,  and  a le- 
gion of  his  poetical  frien  ds,  with  their 
pens,  “would  not  willingly  let  die.”  He 
sculptured  the  birds  in  marble,  and  to 
this  day  they  are  to  be  seen  repre- 
sented on  their  monument  at  Holkham, 
“ with  the  utmost  beauty,  truth,  and  ten- 
derness, at  the  moment  and  in  the  atti- 
tude of  their  unlooked-for  death.”  In- 
asmuch, too,  as  the  tasteful  Ovid  erst  sang 
the  dirge  of  Corinna’s  parrot,  Catullus 
mourned  the  fate  of  Lesbia’s  sparrow  in 
beauteous  verse,  our  own  Marvel,  Gray, 
Cowper,  Grenville,  Eogers,  and  other 
bards,  had  condescended  to  elegize,  or  eu- 
logize, birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  various 
kinds ; and  William  Hogarth,  and  the  late 
Duchess  of  York,  did  not  disdain  to  duly 
entomb  and  epitaph  their  departed  canine 
friends,  there  was  no  lack  of  precedents 
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to  justify  the  poets  of  the  day  in  contri- 
buting their  share  with  the  mighty  sculp- 
tor towards  raising  his  woodcocks  to  im- 
mortality. 

It  wiU  not  escape  notice,  however,  that 
the  chorus  of  bards,  while,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  their  hero,  they  “kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,”  by  celebrating  at  once 
his  sculpture  and  his  shot,  in  most  in- 
stances avail  themselves  of  the  poetic  li- 
cence of  attributing  to  him,  as  Mr.  Muir- 
head  says,  “ all  the  credit  that  could  have 
been  due,  had  he  been  in  intention,  as  well 
as  in  execution,  the  mOst  unrivalled  of 
sportsmen.” 

Here,  then,  we  have,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Muirhead’s  assiduity,  the  net  proceeds  of 
these  multiplied  efforts  of  genius,  gathered 
from  far  and  wide;  clearly  printed  on 
the  finest  of  paper,  and  adorned  with 
etchings  by  Redaway,  which  we  may  pro- 
nounce at  once  “ most  beautiful,  most  me- 
lancholy.” If  sportsmen  possess  such 
things  as  libraries,  what  sportsman’s 
library  will  be  without  a copy  ? To  the 
drawing-room  table  and  the  scholar’s 
shelves  the  book  will  soon  find  its  way, 
of  course. 

As  among  the  names  of  the  contri- 
butors are  to  be  found  those  of  a Wraog- 

ham,  a Maltby,  a Tenterden,  a Williams, 
an  Alderson,  a Wilberforce,  a Scott,  and  a 
Wellesley,  the  reader  will  naturally  expect 
something  good;  and  most  decidedly  he 
will  not  be  disappointed.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  items  are  of  first-rate  quality; 
while  others  again — and  no  wonder,  seeing 
that  they  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  in  number — are  middling  only,  and 
some  few  but  very  so-so.  Of  Mr.  Muir- 
head’s own  contributions,  equal  perhaps  to 
the  sum-total  of  the  others  in  number, 
some,  in  our  opinion,  are  among  the  best ; 
and  some,  as  was  to  be  expected,  where  he 
has  to  ring  the  changes  so  often,  may  vie 
with  the  very  worst. 

The  task  of  selection  from  the  produc- 
tions of  some  forty  more  or  less  distin- 
guished bards,  revelling  in  epigrammatic 

fun,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  and  of  all 
shapes  and  hues,  is  at  once  difficult  and 
invidious;  but  rather  than  not  give  our 
readers  a taste  of  “ Chantrey’s  Wood- 
cocks,” we  will  make  the  attempt.  It  is 
to  the  shorter  ones,  however,  that  we 
must  wholly  confine  our  extracts.  Barring 
the  grammatical  blunder  in  the  second 
line,  the  following,  by  the  present  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  we  should  be  inclined  to  reckon 
among  the  most  successful  efforts  in  the 
book : — 

“ Life  in  death,  a mj^stic  lot 

Dealt  thou  to  the  winged  hand, — 

Death  from  thine  unerring  shot, 

Life  from  thine  undying  hand.” 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


The  following  beauteous  lines  are  given 
under  the  anonymous  signature  K. : — 

“ Die ! ’mid  the  scenes  ye  lov’d  so  well, 

The  woodland  glade,  the  flow’ry  lea  : 

Live ! and  in  breatliing  marble  tell 
Your  victor’s  double  victory  !” 

The  next  extract  we  give  equally  for  its 
own  merit,  and  on  the  ground  of  its  being, 
to  all  appearance,  the  only  contribution 
from  a lady’s  pen, — the  Hon.  Frederica 
Anson  : — 

“ Long  may  this  spotless  marble  tell, 

When  Chantrey  fir’d,  two  woodcocks  fell ; 

They  met  their  doom  together  : 

But  now,  by  his  transcendent  art. 

Into  new  life  he  bids  them  start. 

And  makes  them  live  for  ever  !” 

The  lines  by  that  fine  old  soldier.  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian,  are  excellent,  but  too  long, 
unfortunately,  for  insertion.  The  same 
remark  applies  also  to  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Cookesley’s  contribution  (p.  47),  the 
choicest  piece  of  Latin,  to  our  thinking,  in 
the  book.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley’s 
lengthy  elegiacs  (pp.  11,  12,)  seem  hardly 
equal  to  his  early  reputation — these  two 
excepted,  (13,  14,)  not  unworthy  of  Ovid 
himself : — 

“ Aspice  languentes  deflexo  in  marmore  pennas ! 

Aspice  ! quae  plumis  gratia  morte  manet !” 

Of  the  shorter  contributions  by  the 
editor’s  own  hand,  the  following,  perhaps, 
are  among  the  more  noteworthy  : — 

“ He  hit  the  birds  ; and  with  an  aim  as  true. 
And  hand  as  skilful,  hit  their  likeness  too  ! 

TJs  at' once  a sportsman  clever 
Slew,  yet  made  to  live  for  ever  : — 

Death  we  met,  from  death  when  fiying ; 
Endless  life  we  gain’d  by  dying.” 

The  following,  too,  strikes  us  as  a very 
successful  parody : — 

“ He  merits  well  Timotheus’  prize 
And  sweet  Cecilia’s  crown, 

Who  rais’d,  immortal,  to  the  skies 
The  woodcocks  he  brought  down  !” 

Mr.  Muirhead’s  Epilogue,  we  would  re- 
mark in  conclusion,  is  replete  with  poetic 
beauties ; and,  though  the  comparison, 
perhaps,  is  not  altogether  fair,  is  infinitely 
more  to  our  taste  than  either  the  Prologue 
or  L’ Envoi. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  remark,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  sporting  readers  more  par- 
ticularly, that  Mr.  Muirhead  has  given  in 
his  “ Introduction”  a large  amount  of  curi- 
ous information  relative  to  “ extraordinary 
shots,”  and  similar  adventures; — feats, the 
recital  of  which  would  have  made  right 
glad  the  heart  of  Colonel  Hawker,  of  gun- 
ning memory. 

General  Hanger’s  plan  for  slaughtering 
bustards  at  roost  (p.  xviii.)  we  condemn 
as  execrably  unsportsmanlike,  and  as  a 
violation  of  the  equity,  if  not  the  laws,  of 
the  field.  The  editor  might  with  advan- 
tage have  omitted  it. 

N 
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Childeen’s  Books. 


Next  to  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an 
ancient  friend  comes  that  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion which  it  gives  us,  if,  after  his  depar- 
ture, on  going  over  his  house  and  grounds, 
we  find  his  memory  revered  and  his  pre- 
cepts followed.  Just  this  kind  of  pleasure 
have  we  experienced  at  receiving  from  the 
corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  a parcel 
of  books  for  the  young,  which  would  have 
delighted  honest  John  Newhery  himself, 
and  make  him  feel  proud  of  his  present 
successors,  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran. 
The  shop  is  one  that  we  have  a liking  for; 
we  associate  it  with  Goldsmith,  and  John- 
son, and  Christopher  Smart,  and  a host  of 
other  celebrities ; and  for  a time  it  was 
our  own  head-quarters.  If  it  were  not 
so  near  Christmas,  we  could  moralize  about 
the  little  men  who  used  to  visit  the  shop ; 
how  delighted  they  were  with  its  trea- 
sures, and  what  visions  of  unbounded  hap- 
piness it  held  out  to  them ; but  many  of 
these  little  men  have  already  appeared  in 
our  pages,  with  the  date  before  their 
names  which  terminated  their  interest  in 
the  mart  in  question. 

JacTc  Frost  and  Betty  Snotv  first  de- 
mand our  attention  They  figure  in  the 
first  tale  in  the  volume,  and,  although  very 
seasonable,  we  prefer  passing  on  to  the 
Sea  Anemone,  which  comes  next.  In  this 
we  are  treated  to  a conversation  between 
a “fast”  young  crab  and  one  of  those 
curious  animals  which  give  a name  to  the 
chapter, — a conversation  which,  although 
cut  short  by  the  transference  of  the  se- 
cond animal  to  a bottle,  and  thence  to  an 
aquarium,  we  are  glad  to  find  renewed  in 


that  transparent  repository,  hut  w'hich 
was  finally  closed  by  the  water  becoming 
so  foul  as  to  make  their  existence  insup- 
portable. There  are  ten  well-told  stories 
in  the  volume,  each  of  which  conveys  some 
useful  information. 

Might  not  Fight  is  the  title  of  a series 
of  stories  relating  to  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  America,  by  an  author  with 
whom  we  once  before  made  acquaintance 
in  a similar  history  of  our  Eastern  em- 
pire In  this  little  volume  the  story  of 
Columbus  is  admirably  told,  and  the  juve- 
nile reader  is  led  on  by  successive  stages 
to  the  victorious  career  of  Cortez,  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  untimely 
fate  of  Pizarro,  and  the  ultimate  neglect 
of  Cortez.  These  are  all  clearly  related  in  a 
series  of  conversations,  in  which  tbe  reader 
himself  appears  to  he  a partaker,  and  are 
illustrated  by  some  spirited  engravings 
from  tbe  designs  of  John  Gilbert. 

Maud  Summers  the  Sightless  is  the 
affecting  story  of  a little  blind  girl,  detail- 
ing her  thoughts,  troubles,  and  trials,  and 
finally  her  death.  Tbe  incidents  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  put  together.  John  Ab- 
solon  contributes  tbe  illustrations. 

Historical  Acting  Charades ; or.  Amuse- 
ments for  Winter  Fvenings,  is  tbe  title  of  a 
work  which  has  deservedly  reached  a new 
edition;  it  is  one  we  can  strongly  commend 
to  the  notice  of  parents  who  are  desirous 
of  making  their  chddren  think.  Nothing 
can  be  more  amusing  than  these  cha- 
rades, while,  from  their  very  nature,  they 
require  some  amount  of  thoughtful  re- 
search. 


Notices  of  several  other  works  are  in  type,  and  will  appear  in  our  next  Magazine. 


Cftc  Jntelli'sencfr, 


HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF 
Foreign  News,  Domestic  Occurrences,  and  Notes  of  the  Month. 


Nov.  24. 

Losses  sustained  hy  the  French  army  in 
the  Crimea. — Dr.  Scrive,  Physician-Gene- 
ral to  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  has 
recently  published  the  following  statistics. 
“Of  309,278  officers  and  men  sent  from 
France  during  that  short  war,  200,000 
entered  the  hospitals,  and  were  treated 
professionally,  50,000  for  wounds  received 
in  action,  and  150,000  for  diseases  of  va- 
7*ious  kinds  contracted  during  the  cam- 


paign. The  first  troops  which  embarked 
in  France  were  attacked  with  cholera, 
which  followed  them  to  Athens,  Galli- 
poli, Varna,  and  the  Dobrudstcha.  That 
scourge  appeared  to  suspend  its  attack  for 
a brief  period  while  the  French,  in  con- 
junction with  their  British  allies,  gained 
the  victory  at  the  Alma,  On  their  arrival 
before  Sebastopol  the  cholera  again  at- 
tacked them,  and  the  receptions  in  the 
military  hospitals  during  the  month  of 
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January,  1855,  amounted  to  9,000.  They 
were  chiefly  treated  for  cholera,  scurvy, 
frost-bites,  and  wounds  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Tophus-fever  shortly  after  set  in, 
but  was  quickly  checked  by  the  energetic 
treatment  adopted  by  the  French  physi- 
cians. The  health  of  the  army  was  better 
during  the  spring  of  1855 ; but  the  cholera 
reappeared  in  July,  and  placed  4,500  men 
Tiors  de  combat.  Typhus-fever  set  in  again, 
and  added  to  mortality.  On  September  8 
Sebastopol  was  taken  by  the  allied  armies; 
but  nevertheless,  between  September  1, 
1855,  and  April  1, 1856,  of  145,120  French 
troops  under  arms  in  the  Crimea,  48,000 
entered  hospitals.  Dr.  Scrive  says  that 
the  scurvy  prevailed  at  this  period,  the 
constitution  of  the  men  being  impaired 
through  fatigue  and  privations.  The  most 
disastrous  period  of  the  campaign,  in  a 
medical  point  of  view,  was  during  the 
montlis  of  February  and  March,  1856.  A 
violent  typhus,  engendered  by  the  infec- 
tion of  the  heap  of  refuse  in  the  camp, 
struck  down  more  than  19,000  soldiei  s at 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  notwithstanding 
the  precautions  adopted  by  the  medical 
staff.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  sick 
in  hospital  in  proportion  to  the  force  under 
arms  was  never  so  great  in  any  former 
campaign.  Of  the  medical  staff,  83  phy- 
sicians or  surgeons  fell  victims  to  their 
devotedness, — ‘an  enormous  figure,  when 
one  reflects  on  the  small  number  em- 
ployed.’ The  French  fleet  likewise  suf- 
fered serious  losses  from  sickness.” 

Dec.  5. 

Frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
— The  corridors  in  the  “ New  Palace  of 
Westminster,”  which  lead  right  and  left 
from  the  central  hall  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  respectively,  have  received 
the  first  three  of  the  frescoes  destined  for 
their  compartments.  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward 
supplies  “ Alice  Lisle  sheltering  the  Fugi- 
tives after  Sedgmoor,”  and  “Montrose  on 
the  Scaffold,  with  the  Executioner  fasten- 
ing Wishart’s  Book  round  his  Neck and 
Mr.  Cope  supplies  “ The  Departure  of  a 
Family  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.”  The  two 
latter  compositions  are  already  well  known 
through  the  oil-pictures  of  the  same  exhi- 
bited in  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Alice 
Lisle  is  a vigorous  direct  rendering  of  the 
scene  at  the  crisis  of  its  hurry  and  peril ; 
the  fugitives  prepared  to  pistol  the  house- 
hold at  a moment’s  notice,  and  demanding 
at  the  sword’s  point  a safety  which  the  old 
lady  is  more  disposed  to  grant  through 
charity  and  honour  than  to  yield  on  com- 
pulsion. Her  figure  is  a decided  success, 
and  the  whole  is  thrown  boldly  together, 
with  that  painter’s  necessity,  a comely  girl 


kneeling,  as  centre  of  interest,  in  the  fore- 
ground. Somehow,  however,  both  Mr. 
Ward’s  pictures  look  small  in  scale  and 
import  for  their  places ; and  the  fresco 
method,  though  managed  with  great  free- 
dom, is  not  made  to  produce  any  grandeur 
of  mass  or  tone.  Mr.  Cope  has  certainly 
reached  a far  higher  point  of  attainment 
in  these  respects,  and  in  dignified  amenity 
of  colour.  There  are  various  points  of 
difference  between  his  oil-painting  and  the 
fresco — all,  or  almost  all,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter.  The  whole  has  a serious, 
unpretentiously  historical  character,  and 
in  its  spirit  of  chastened  sorrow  is  yet 
illumined  by  a great  hope.  In  drawing, 
and  other  qualities  of  realization,  the  pic- 
ture stands  eminent ; and  taken  altoge- 
ther, it  is  one  which  Englishmen  may 
point  to  with  confident  approval. 

These  frescoes  are  most  unfortunately 
circumstanced  as  to  light, 

“ Here  it  was  less  than  night,  and  less  than  day,” 

is  a description  which  might  be  transferred 
from  Dante’s  “Inferno”  to  this  corridor 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  even 
such  rays  of  light  as  do  penetrate  to  the 
frescoes,  come  filtered  through  the  glazed 
bodies  of  heraldic  red  dragons  or  bulls 
rampant. 

The  statues  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  also  have 
received  an  addition  to  their  number  in 
the  person  of  the  younger  Pitt,  sculptured 
by  Mr.  Macdowell.  One  more  will  com- 
plete the  tale.  Mr.  Macdowell  is  entitled 
to  considerable  credit  for  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  his  statue,  and  his  contest  against 
the  difficulties  of  lean  figure  and  abnormal 
though  intellectual  features.  He  has 
stamped  his  Pitt  with  the  character  of 
“ the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm  ;” 
full  of  matter,  armed  at  all  points,  eager 
for  the  fray,  and  only  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  the  House  with  him  and 
crush  all  resistance. — Spectator. 

Dec.  7. 

Haileyhury  College. — This  day  the  East 
India  Company’s  College  ceased  to  exist 
as  a public  institution.  Geographically 
and  structurally,  it  is  still  in  its  old  place. 
The  explorer  of  the  regions  about  Hert- 
ford may  still  find  the  old  quadrilateral 
pile  of  building,  a little  while  ago  so  full 
of  life,  now  dreary  and  deserted  save  by 
a pensioned  professor,  or  a decayed  de- 
pendent intent  upon  the  thought  of  a 
speedy  removal  of  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  other  chattels : but  never  more  will 
Melvill  preach,  or  Stephen  lecture,  or 
Ousely  and  Eastwick  gutturalize  strange 
tongues,  in  the  presence  of  embryo  judges, 
collectors,  political  agents,  secretaries,  and 
members  of  council.  Never  more  will  the' 
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roused  inhabitants  of  Hoddesdon  look  out 
from  door  or  window  at  the  biennial  stream 
of  carriages  which  conveyed,  from  the  rail- 
way station  at  Broxbourne  to  the  College 
gates,  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  the 
functionaries  of  Leadenhall-street  and  Can- 
non-row, and  a miscellaneous  crowd  of  more 
or  less  distinguished  visitors.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  the  Haileyhury  student,  hut  tlie 
scent  of  tobacco  which  still  clings  to  his 
deserted  room. 

Upon  such  a demise  as  this  we  may  be- 
stow some  regrets  without  a fear  of  the 
denunciations  of  the  India  Reform  Society. 
During  the  half-century  which  Haileyhury 
has  seen  since  it  became  the  training-school 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  it  has  gathered 
around  it  many  pleasant  associations,  and 
it  now  bequeaths  to  the  world  some  cherish- 
ed traditions.  They  who  have  regarded  the 
institution  as  a symbol  of  monopoly  may 
yet  remember,  without  a feeling  of  bitter- 
ness, that  men  who  have  made  for  them- 
selves honoured  names  in  literature  and 
science  have  found  a retreat  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Company’s  estate  at  H ailey- 
hury,  and  have  there  thought  and  written. 
Even  Mr.  John  Geo.  Phillimore — who  has 
classic  and  literary  tastes,  and  who  was  in 
a fair  way  to  achieve  some  distinction,  un- 
til, disappointed  in  his  search  after  a Hailey- 
bury  professorship,  he  came  to  grief  as  an 
Indian  reformer  — may,  without  self-re- 
proach, make  a pilgrimage  to  what  Jeffrey 
described  as  the  “ quiet,  retired,  and  beau- 
tiful country,  which  hides  in  its  recesses 
more  fine  woodland  scenery,  and  even  more 
lovely  and  magnificent  residences,  than  are 
dreamed  of  by  those  who  merely  pass  along 
the  highways.”  At  this  now  extinguished 
seat  of  learning.  Mackintosh  once  poured 
forth  the  “ Euphrates  stream”  of  his  elo- 
quence; and  there  the  greatest  critic  of 
the  age  was  wont  to  visit  his  son-in-law, 
Empson,  bolding  with  him,  as  he  said,  on 
quiet  evenings,  “ large  discourse  upon 
things  past  and  future,  and  present  and 
possible,” — “ having  occasional  colloquies 
with  Jones  (another  Haileyhury  professor) 
on  political  economy,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  world  when  machinery  has  superseded 
all  labour  but  that  of  engine-makers,  and 
when  there  is  an  end  of  established 
Churches” — and  reading,  in  the  morning, 
“the  Leviathan  and  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
works  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  Milton.”  It 
may  be  reinembered,  too,  that  here  Mal- 
thus,  called  by  irreverent  students  Pop,  in 
honour  of  his  magnum  opus,  thought, 
wrote,  and  learned  — and  that  here  Le 
Bas  biographized,  writing  lives  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  and  winning  the  hearts 
of  the  students  by  his  own  good  life,  which 
“ blossoms  in  the  dust”  as  sweetly  as  the 
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reverend  champions  whose  deeds  he  has 
recorded  in  his  books. 

On  such  reminiscences  as  these,  even  the 
Indian  reformer  may  bestow  a si^rh  of  re- 
gret without  shaming  his  profession;  but 
we,  who  are  not  of  that  guild,  cannot  help 
associating  with  our  regrets  some  anxious 
thoughts  of  the  future,  no  less  than  tender 
memories  of  the  past.  After  the  depar- 
ture of  that  little  band  of  youths  who 
somewhat  noisily  cheered  the  senior  prize- 
man (a  nephew  of  the  Lawrences),  when 
he  went  up  for  his  medals  and  other  testi- 
monials— the  shouts  of  his  comrades  speak- 
ing of  higher  triumphs  than  those  of  the 
lecture-hall — the  old  exclusive  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  India  had  the  door  closed  against 
it  for  ever.  No  longer  will  judgeships 
and  coUectorates  be  heirlooms  in  certain 
privileged  families  — no  longer  will  the 
sons  and  nephews  of  Directors  stride  over 
the  necks  of  the  outside  public,  making 
short  cuts  to  fortune  and  to  fame.  It  is 
permitted  now  to  the  outside  public  to  go 
in  and  win.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1853,  which  threw  the  Civil  Service  of 
India  open  to  public  competition,  have 
now  taken  full  effect.  We  wish  that  the 
new  system  may  produce  better  men  than 
the  old,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  ex- 
pect it. 

Better  scholars,  perhaps — better  lawyers, 
certainly — than  the  old  Haileyhury  stu- 
dents, these  new  competition-men  will  be ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  they  will  appear 
upon  the  scene  of  action  better  trained  for 
the  work  before  them,  or  will  wrestle  more 
successfully  with  the  realities  of  Indian 
life.  They  may  go  out  more  advanced  in 
years  and  in  knowledge;  but  whatever 
else  the  Company’s  civil  servants  may  have 
been,  or  may  not  have  been,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  a man- 
lier race  of  men  the  world  has  not  seen. 
From  the  day  on  which  Charles  Metcalfe 
went,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  breach  at 
Deeg,  and  earned  from  Lord  Lake,  who 
had  a sovereign  contempt  for  clerks  and 
penmen,  the  name  of  his  “ little  stormer,” 
to  those  in  which  Herwald  Wake  held  out 
so  nobly  at  Arrah,  and  Alonzo  Money 
brought  in  the  treasure  to  Dinapore,  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  has  been  eminently 
distinguished  for  that  heroic  manliness  of 
character  which  the  people  of  all  countries 
equally  appreciate.  “We  do  not  want,” 
said  the  late  Mr.  Tucker,  “ literary  razors 
to  cut  blocks.”  The  old  exclusive  Indian 
Civil  Service  has  sent  forth  its  scholars — 
its  Colebrookes,  its  Macnaghtens,  its  Tor- 
rens’s, and  its  Elliots;  but  it  is  not  as 
scholars,  or  as  lawyers,  that  they  will  he 
remembered,  but  as  men  who,  having 
rough  work  of  many  kinds  before  them, 
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did  it  manfully  and  well.  It  is  written 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  who 
fell  at  Cabul,  that  there  was  but  one 
civilian  there,  and  that  “ he  was  the  truest 
soldier  in  the  cainp.”  And  now  men  of 
all  kinds  are  writing  — men  even  who 
speak  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  as  the 
bane  of  the  country — that  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, in  the  present  Indian  crisis,  has 
been  worth  to  his  country  at  least  thirty 
thousand  men.  The  system  under  which 
the  Indian  civilian  has  hitherto  been  train- 
ed may  be  a faulty  system,  but  its  very 
defects  have  had  their  uses.  He  went  out 
young,  with  habits  and  opinions  equally 
unformed  •,  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  amenities  and  attractions  of  European 
society;  the  associations  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  East  had  probably  been  cling- 
ing around  him  from  his  very  boyhood, 
and  bracing  him  up  for  the  strenuous 
realities  of  the  life  before  him.  His  very 
name,  perhaps,  was  a tradition  in  India, 
and  it  was  the  object  of  his  life  to  hold  it 
spotless.  There  may  have  been  caste  feel- 
ing— cliquery — exclusiveness.  But  even 
this,  we  say,  had  its  uses.  Men  whose 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  been  in  the 
service  before  them  were  more  likely  than 
new  men  to  look  upon  India  as  their  home, 
and  to  estimate  aright  the  character  of  the 
work  to  which  they  were  addressing  them- 
selves. There  was  less  of  the  stranger  and 
the  alien  about  these  hereditary  place- 
holders than  about  men  who,  having  no 
Eastern  traditions  in  their  family,  look 
upon  themselves  from  the  first  as  pilgrims 
and  sojourners  in  the  land— the  first,  and 
perhaps  the  last,  of  their  race  destined  to 
such  service.  The  old  race  may  have  been 
the  sons  and  nephews  of  Directors, — what 
then  ? Was  Metcalfe  a worse  functionary 
for  being  the  one,  or  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone  for  being  the  other  ? 

It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whether  there 
will  ever  again  be  the  same  esprit  de  corps 
which  has  hitherto  been  a distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  “ exclusive”  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  India.  Men  went  out  of  old,  know- 
ing one  another — knowing  many  of  those 
who  had  preceded  them.  There  was  one 
continual  link  of  brotherhood,  from  the 
“ senior  merchant”  to  the  young  writer  in 
the  “Buildings.”  They  were  all  of  one 
guild,  the  apprenticeship  having  been 
served  at  Hailey  bury.  It  is  easier  to  un- 
derstand than  to  explain  in  a few  words 
how  advantageous  this  brotherhood  has 
ever  been  to  the  State.  It  was  the  source 
of  strenuous  and  harmonious  co-operation 
such  as  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  see, 
now  that  there  are  two  competing  lines  of 
public  service.  We  doubt  much  whether 
the  emulation,  of  which  so  much  was  said 


the  other  day,  will  compensate  for  this 
loss.  In  great  and  trying  conjunctures, 
Englishmen  require  no  other  than  com- 
mon national  ties  to  bind  them  to  each 
other,  and  to  ensure  mutual  support.  But 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  administrative 
life  there  is  often  an  unintentional — per- 
haps almost  insensible — want  of  unity  and 
cohesion,  which  makes  the  whole  machi- 
nery of  the  State  work  loosely  and  un- 
satisfactorily, however  excellent  may  be 
its  component  parts.  The  new  men,  in 
all  probability,  will  go  out  to  India  pre- 
judiced against  the  old  system.  They  will 
carry  out  with  them  what  are  called  “ Eng- 
lish ideas,”  and  will  not  so  readily  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  work  before 
them.  They  will,  in  many  cases,  have  not 
only  much  to  learn,  but  much  to  unlearn. 
They  may  better  understand  theories  of 
government  and  principles  of  law;  but  we 
repeat  that  we  doubt  whether,  for  the 
real  practical  purposes  of  Indian  adminis- 
tration, they  will  ever  prove  themselves 
to  be  so  well  adapted  as  the  old  race  of 
Haileybury  students. — Saturday  Review. 
Dec.  8. 

America. — The  President’s  Message. — 
This  important  political  paper  was  this 
day  delivered  by  President  Buchanan  at 
Washington. 

After  acknowledging  the  thanks  due  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  benefits  which  He 
had  bestowed  on  the  nation,  the  Message 
notices  the  late  abundant  harvest,  and 
announces  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
revenue  from  the  decrease  of  imports,  a 
loan  might  be  required  during  that  session. 

The  financial  revulsion  is  attributed 
solely  to  the  “ extravagant  and  vicious 
system  of  paper  currency  and  bank  cre- 
dits, exciting  the  people  to  wfild  specu- 
lations and  gambling  in  stocks.”  Such  re- 
vulsions would  continually  occur  as  long  as 
1,400  State  Banks,  acting  independently 
of  one  another,  had  uncontrolled  power  of 
issue.  In  January,  1857,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  actual  specie  in  their  vaults 
was  58,349,838  dollars;  of  their  circu- 
lation, 214,^8,822  dollars;  and  of  their 
deposits,  230,351,352  dollars — being  less 
than  one  dollar  in  seven ; and  the  present 
result  might  have  been  positively  anti- 
cipated. As  a protection  for  the  future 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  disastrous 
consequences,  the  Message  recommends 
that  bank-notes  should  be  raised,  first  to 
20,  next  to  50  dollars ; that  one  dollar  of 
specie  should  be  always  kept  on  hand 
against  three  of  deposit  and  circulation; 
that  weekly  statements  of  the  conditions 
of  the  banks  should  be  made ; that  in 
case  of  suspension,  they  should  instantly 
go  into  liquidation ; and  that  one  uniform 
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bankrupt  law  should  be  applicable  to  all 
banks  throughout  the  United  States. 

‘^Eelations  with  foreign  Governments 
upon  the  whole  in  a satisfactory  condition.” 

The  history  of  the  Central  American 
question  is  detailed  in  a very  calm  and 
tolerably  impartial  manner ; the  total  ab- 
rogation of  the  Clayton -Bulwer  Treaty  is 
recommended,  as  the  two  nations,  “ mu- 
tually desirous  of  maintaining  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  each  other,  under- 
stood it  in  a sense  directly  opposite ; and 
no  reasonable  adjustment,  not  practically 
inconsistent  with  the  American  interpre- 
tation, would  be  rejected.” 

The  obstructiveness  to  trade  of  the  pre- 
sent commercial  treaties  with  France  is 
pointed  out  and  deprecated. 

The  relations  with  Russia  are  declared 
to  be  on  the  most  friendly  footing.” 

IVith  aU  other  European  Governments, 
except  Spain,  a most  peaceful  footing  ex- 
isted. 

A special  Minister  had  proceeded  to 
China,  who  would,  while  instructed  to 
occupy  a nutural  position  in  the  hostili- 
ties, “ cordially  co-operate  with  the 
Biitish  and  French  Ministers  in  all  peace- 
ful measures  to  secure  joint  concession  of 
commerce.” 

The  Xew  Grenada  difficulties  were  in  a 
favourable  course  for  settlement. 

The  Congress  is  recommended  to  autho- 
rize the  President,  “in  case  of  necessity,  to 
employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
U nited  States  in  guaranteeing  the  neutrality 
of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.” 

Filibustering  expeditions  are  severely 
condemned,  and  the  attention  of  Congress 
particularly  pointed  to  the  suppression  of 
the  effil. 

A demand  on  the  Government  of  Para- 
guay would  be  made,  “ in  a firm  but  con- 
ciliatory spirit,”  for  redress  due  for  firing 
upon  the  United  States  steamer  “Water- 
witch,”  and  for  arbitrary  treatment  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  was  re- 
commended that  the  Government  should 
have  “ authority  to  use  other  means  in  the 
event  of  a refusal.” 

There  is  a long  covertly-advocating- 
slavery  paragraph  on  the  Kansas  question, 
which  is  now  shortly  to  be  settled  by  an 
election  of  “constitution  with  slavery,  or 
constitution  without  slavery  :”  every  white 
male  inhabitant  of  the  country  above 
twenty-one  will  be  allowed  to  vote  by 
ballot,  and  on  the  result  the  question  is  to 
be  finally  settled. 

The  rebellion  of  the  Mormons  at  Utah 
is  to  be  vigorously  suppressed. 

The  new  territory  of  Anzona  and  por- 
tions of  New  Mexico  are  recommended  to 
be  annexed. 


[Jan. 

The  Message  asserts  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  construct  the  Pacific  railroad,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  a “military  road” 
necessary  to  “ repel  invasion,”  and  it  is  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  consideration. 

The  recepts  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  com- 
mencing July  1st,  1857,  were  20,929,819 
dollars,  and  the  estimated  receipts  of  the 
remainmg  three  quarters  are  36,750,000 
dollars,  making,  with  the  balance  of  last 
year,  an  aggregate  of  75,389,934  dollars. 

The  actual  expenditures  during  the  first 
quarter  were  23,714,528  dollars,  of  which 
3,895,232  dollars  w’ere  applied  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  public  debt. 

The  probable  expenditures  of  the  re- 
maining three  quarters  are  51,248,530  dol- 
lars, making  an  aggregate  of  74,963,058 
dollars — leaving  an  estimated  balance  at 
the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  of 
426,875  dollars. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
was  29,060,386  dollars.  The  amount 
redeemed  since  the  1st  of  July  was 
3,895,323  dollars. 

Under  the  present  monetary  circum- 
stances, the  revision  of  the  taritf  is  con- 
sidered inexpedient. 

The  construction  of  ten  small  war- 
steamers  of  light  draught  is  recom- 
mended. 

The  present  system  of  conciliating  the 
Indian  tribes  -wfithin  the  U.  S.  territorial 
limits,  by  making  them  valuable  presents, 
having  proved  ineffectual,  the  policy  of 
colonizing  them  in  suitable  localities  is 
recommended,  that  experiment  having 
worked  well  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried. 
Their  total  number  is  supposed  to  be 
about  325,000. 

The  Message  finally  declares  that  the 
President  will  approve  no  Bill  which  he 
has  not  examined,  and  therefore  recom- 
mends an  extension  of  the  term  of  ad- 
journment previous  to  the  expiration  of 
each  session,  during  which  time  no  new 
Bills  can  be  presented  to  him  for  ap- 
proval. The  practice  of  legislating  in  Ap- 
propriation Bills  on  new  and  important 
subjects  at  the  last  hours  of  the  session 
is  blamed. 

Dec.  29. 

India. — The  Bombay  mail  arrived  in  Lon- 
don yesterday  morning.  The  dates  from 
Lucknow  are  to  November  21,  The  relief 
of  that  place  was  completely  effected  on 
the  17th,  after  severe  fighting,  and,  as  an- 
nounced by  telegram,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, sick  and  wounded,  were  removed  to 
Cawnpore.  The  fighting  at  Secunderbagh 
and  Samuch,  which  lie  between  Alum- 
bagh  and  Lucknow,  is  described  in  the  de* 
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spatch  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  the 
severest  he  ever  witnessed.  The  rebels 
suffered  considerably.  Nothing  reliable  is 
said  of  Nana  Sahib,  or  his  whereabouts; 
but  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  some  12,000 
men,  was  about  proceeding  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Oude,  a task  which  it  was  known 
would  require  much  loss,  labour,  and  time. 

We  have  received  details  of  the  relief  of 
the  garrison  of  Neemuch  by  Brigadier 
Stuart’s  column,  after  much  severe  fight- 
ing, in  which,  as  usual,  the  heavy  loss  fell 
upon  the  rebels.  The  same  body  of  in- 
surgents, comprising  the  Mehidpore  rebels, 
who  were  in  great  force  in  that  quarter, 
were  beaten  in  two  engagements  at  Mun- 
disore,  by  a column  under  Colonel  Durand, 
and  the  remnant  of  them  was  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  town  and  fort  of  Mundisore, 
greatly  dispirited,  when  the  latest  accounts 
left. 


Brigadier  Showers’  column  was  success- 
fully engaged  in  cutting  up  the  insurgents 
in  the  districts  south-east  of  Delhi.  Col. 
Gerard,  who  was  ordered  to  make  a de- 
monstration towards  Rewaree  on  the  13th 
November,  came  up  with  the  Jodhpore 
rebels  at  a place  called  Kanoud,  where  he 
was  joined  by  a detachment  under  Capt. 
Stafford.  They  immediately  attacked  the 
enemy.  The  battle  lasted  all  day,  and 
terminated  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
rebels,  who  left  six  guns  in  our  hands. 
Colonel  Gerard  was  killed  in  the  action. 

The  Saugor  district  was  quiet,  but  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  A 
Madras  column  was  under  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  it.  I'he  military  tribunal  at  Delhi 
was  active,  and  many  members  of  the  royal 
family  and  household  were  executed.  The 
king  himself  is  guarded  in  his  palace. 
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Gazette  Preferments,  &c. 

Nov.  14.  Samuel  Vines,  esq.,  to  he  Consul  at 
the  Azores. 

Watson  Vredenhurg,  esq.,  to  he  Consul  at 
Para. 

Nov.  19.  Rev.  George  Mathias  to  he  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary. 

Nov.  21.  Captain  the  Hon.  Frederick  Thomas 
Pelham  to  he  a Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Nov.  23.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  St.  Ger- 
mans, C.B.,  to  he  Lord  Steward  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Household,  vice  Earl  Spencer. 

Nov^  26.  Major-General  Archdale  Wilson, 

I K.C.B.,  of  Delhi,  to  he  a Baronet. 

Major-General  Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B.,  of 
I Lucknow,  to  he  a Baronet. 

I Isabella,  widow  of  Colonel  J.  G.  Neill,  to  as- 
I sume  the  dignity  of  the  widow  of  a K.C.B. 

Dec.  8.  The  Hon.  Spencer  Brahazon  Ponsonhy 
to  he  Controller  of  the  Accounts  and  extra 
Gentleman  Usher  to  Her  Majesty. 


A.  Redgrave,  esq.,  R.A.,  to  he  Surveyor  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Pictures. 


Mr.  Hodges  to  he  Chief- Justice,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Mr.  T.  Villiers  Lister  to  he  Private  Secretary 
to  Lord  Clarendon. 

Mr.  Serjt.  Pigott  to  he  Recorder  of  Hereford. 
Mr.  Jas.  A.  Lawson,  Q.C.,  to  he  Legal  Adviser, 
Duhlm. 

Sir  Gaspard  le  Marchant  to  he  Governor  of 
Malta, 

Lord  Mulgrave  to  he  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Mr.  William  Major  Cooke  to  he  Recorder  of 
Poole. 

Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Thefford. — Alexander  Hugh  Baring,  esq. 
Harwich. — Robert  John  Bagshaw,  esq. 

Kent,  Eastern  Division. — William  Deedes,  esq. 
Paisley. — Humphrey  Crum  Ewing,  esq. 
Scarborough. — John  Dent  Dent,  esq. 
Ashton-under -Lyne. — The  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Milner  Gibson. 

Whitehave7i.—(jeoxge  Lyall,  esq. 

Elgin  Burghs.  — Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
Grant  Duff,  jun.,  esq. 

Northampton,  North.— Geo.  Ward  Hunt,  esq. 
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BIRTHS. 


Oct.  2.  At  the  British  Legation,  Santiago  de 
Chile,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  a dau. 

Nov.  11.  At  Wimpole-st.,  London,  the  wife  of 
James  Rae,  esq.,  of  Walton-house,  Eastry,  a dau. 

Nov.  17.  At  Castle-st.,  Edinburgii,  the  wife  of 
James  Cunningham  Grahame,  esq.,  advocate,  a 
son. 

Nov.  19.  At  the  Rectory,  New  Alresford,  Hants, 
Lady  Maria  Brodie,  a son. 

At  Forres-st.,  Edinburgh,  Lady  Colebrooke,  a 
dau. 

At  Armadale-castle,  Lady  Macdonald,  a son, 
Nov.  20.  At  Weston-super-Mare,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  St.George  Mervyn Nugent,  96th  regt.,  a son. 

At  Kedleston-hall,  Derbyshire,  the  Lady  Scars- 
dale,  a dau. 

Nov.  22.  At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  the  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  O.  R.  Chamberlain,  bart.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  J.  Eetherstonhaugh  Briscoe,  esq., 
a dau. 

Nov.  23.  At  Fontmell-house,  Dorset,  the'"wife 
of  Lieut., -Col.  C.  St.  Lo  Malet,  a dau. 

At  Belmont-castle,  Perthshire,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Albert  Nicholson,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  a dau. 

At  Grafton-st.,  New  Bond-st.,  the  wife  of  Major- 
General  Dunn,  R.A.,  a son. 

' At  Chester-sq.,  the  wife  of  Sir  Justin  Sheil, 
K.C.B.,  a son. 

At  Elford-house,  Staffordshire,  the  wife  of  Col. 
C.  Bagot,  a son. 

At  Dorset-sq.,  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Edmund 
Hodgkinson,  a son. 

Nov.  24.  In  Queen’s-gardens,  Hyde-park,  the 
wife  of  Chr.  Stuart  Hawkins,  esq.,  of  Buttville, 
Devon,  a dau. 

At  the  Grammar-school,  Henley-on-Thames, 
tue  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Godby,  a son. 

Nov.  25.  At  Stirkoke-house,  Caithness-shire, 
N.B.,  the  wife  of  Major  Horne,  of  Stirkoke,  a son. 

At  Seagry-house,  Wiltshire,  Mrs.  Fraser  Grove, 
a dau. 

Nov.  26.  At  Pockeridge-house,  Corsham,  Wilts, 
the  wife  of  A.  Yockney,  esq.,  a dau. 

Nov.  27.  At  Weldon  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Wilham  Finch  Hatton,  a son. 

Nov.  28.  At  Hamilton-place,  the  Lady  Char- 
lotte Bankes,  a son. 

At  Portobello,  Lady  Campbell,  of  Barcaldine,  a 
son. 

At  Denne-hill,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Montre- 
sor.  Grenadier  Guards,  a dau. 

At  Ince  Blundell-hall,  Lancashire,  Mrs.  Weld 
Blundell,  a dau. 

Nov.  29.  At  Tyndale-house,  Faversham,  Kent, 
the  wife  of  F.  Colville  Hyde,  esq.,  a son. 

Nov.  30.  At  Langley -house,  Wilts,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Martyn  Ashe,  a dau. 

At  Eaton-place,  the  wife  of  Hamilton  Baillie, 
esq.,  of  Ash-hall,  Glamorganshire,  a dau. 

At  Selling  Vicarage,  Kent,  Mrs.  BeardswOrth, 
a son. 

At  Winchfield  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C. 
F.  Seymour,  a son. 

Dec.  1,  at  Denbigh-road,  Westbourne-grove 
West,  the  wife  of  Major  Hackett,  44ih  regt.,  a son. 

At  Monk  Fryston-hall,  Milford  Junction,  the 
wife  of  Benjamin  Hemsworth,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Woolston-lawn,  near  Southampton,  the  wife 
of  Richard  Coles,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Court-lodge,  Shorne,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Tuf- 
nell  S.  Barrett,  esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Colomendy,  near  Mold,  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Troughton  Roberts,  esq.,  a dau. 

Dec.  2.  Mrs.  Gray,  of  Oakfield-terrace,  Glas- 
gow, of  four  daughters.  The  mother  and  family 
are  doing  well. 

At  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  the  wife  of 
John  Fisher  Miller,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a dau. 
12 


At  Dedham,  the  wife  of  J.  Barrett  Gurden,  esq., 
a son  and  heir. 

Dec.  3.  At’  the  Rectory,  Sopworth,  Wilts,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buckley,  a son. 

At  Leamington,  the  wife  of  George  T.  Dun- 
combe,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  M.  W.  Gilmore, 
E.I.C.S.,  a dau. 

At  Eaton-place,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Benson, 
commanding  H.  M.’s  17th  Lancers,  a dau. 

Dec.  4.  At  Eaton-sq.,  London,  the  wife  of 
Jehu  G.  B.  T.  Hildyard,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Magdalene-lodge,  Cambridge,  the  wife  of 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Latimer  Neville,  a son. 

At  Great  Coram-st.,  the  wife  of  G.  C.  Blandy 
Valpy,  esq.,  a son. 

Dec.  5.  At  Colebourne,  Gloucestershire,  the 
wife  of  John  H.  Elwes,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Dunkerton,  Somerset,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Sowdon,  a son. 

At  West-hill,  Frome,  the  wife  of  Wilson  C. 
Cruttwell,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Rushbury  Rectory,  Salop,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Hotham,  a dau. 

At  Thornton-le-Street,  near  Thirsk,  the  Lady 
Greenock,  a dau. 

Dec.  6.  At  Spains-hall,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col  Ruggles  Brise,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Hugh  Darby  Owen,  esq,,  of  the 
Hewletts,  Gloucestershire,  a dau. 

At  Leamington,  the  wife  of  Col.  Chas.  Shep- 
herd Stuart,  a son. 

At  Park-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  the  wife  of  Wm. 
Hervey  Woodhouse,  esq.,  of  Irnham-park,  Lin- 
colnshire, a dau. 

Dec.  7.  At  St.  Minver  Vicarage,  Cornwall, 
Mrs.  William  Hart  Smith,  a dau. 

At  Residentiary-houses,  St.  Paul’s,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  William  Calvert,  a son. 

At  Cambridge-terrace,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
■William  F.  Hotham,  Rector  of  Buckland,  a dau. 

At  Denbies,  Dorking,  the  wife  of  George  Cubitt, 
esq.,  a dau. 

At  Combehead,  Bampton,  the  wife  of  John 
Winter,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Myrtle-hall,  Sidmouth,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  H.  Meade  Hamilton,  a son. 

Dec.  8.  In  London,  the  wife  of  E.  J.  Thack- 
well,  esq.,  late  Captain  5th  Foot,  and  A.D.C.  to 
the  late  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry,  a son. 

At  Areley-house,  Stourport,  Worcestershire, 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Rogers,  esq.,  a dau. 

Dec.  9.  At  Road-hill  Parsonage,  Wilts,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Peacock,  a son. 

At  Ibstone-house,  Mrs.  Philip  Wroughton,  a 
dau. 

At  Grosvenor-sq.,  the  Lady  Charles  L.  Fitz- 
Roy, a son. 

Dec.  10.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Audley  Lovell, 
esq.,  of  Cole-park,  Wilts,  a son  and  heir. 

Dec.  11.  At  Highnam-court,  Gloucester,  the 
wife  of  T.  Gambier  Parry,  esq.,  a dau. 

Dec.  12.  At  Pulteney-st.,  Bath,  the  wife  of 
Ambrose  Awdry,  esq.,  a son. 

Dec.  13.  At  the  Holy  Trinity  Parsonage,  Forest 
of  Dean,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  George  Ni- 
cholls,  a son. 

At  Halkin-st.  West,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Edwd.  Wing- 
field, a dau. 

At  Chilmark  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Tower,  a dau. 

Dec.  14.  At  Park-house,  Finchley,  Mrs.  W. 
J.  R.  Cotton,  a son. 

Dec.  15.  At  Gunter’s-grove,  Chelsea,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Williams,  Vice-Principal  of 
St.  Mark’s  College,  a dau. 

Dec.  16.  At  Harrow,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  B.  T. 
Westcott,  a son. 
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At  Frittenden,  the  Lady  Haiu’iet  Moore,  a 
dau. 

Dec.  17.  At  Streatham  Rectory,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Nicholl,  a dau. 

At  Hai'rington-sq.,  the  wife  of  Wm.  Hy.  Wyatt, 
esq.,  a dau. 


Dec.  18.  At  Champion-grove,  Camberwell,  the 
wife  of  Arthur  H.  Rolls,  a son. 

Lately,  at  Schwerin,  the  reigning  Grand 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  of  a prince. 
The  Grand  Duke  had  him  immediately  inscribed 
on  the  muster-roll  of  a battalion  of  riflemen. 


MARUIAGES. 


June  2.  At  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New 
Zealand,  Spencer  Arthur,  third  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Perceval,  to  Marianne, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Dunnage,  of 
Papanui,  New  Zealand. 

JulyZa.  At  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  the  Hon. 
Henry  John  Tancred,  M.L.C.,  second  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Tancrerl,  hart.,  to  Georgianna 
Janet  Grace,  only  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Major  Rich- 
mond, M.L.C. 

Aug.  27.  At  Richmond,  Melbourne,  James  B. 
Robertson,  esq.,  merchant,  only  son  of  the  late 
Capt.  Robertson,  of  the  1st  Royals,  to  Emily 
Frances,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  William  Foy, 
esq..  Stoke  Newington,  London. 

Sept.  24.  At  Mussoorie,  Bengal,  Charles  C.W. 
Wilson,  esq.,  Civil  Assist  nt-Surgeon,  Roorkee, 
N.W.P.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Col.  John  Wilson, 
Madras  Army,  to  Nina  Margaret,  third  dau.  of 
Sir  William  Brooke  O’Shaughnessy,  F.R.S.,  Su- 
perintendent of  Electric  Telegraphs,  India. 

Oct.  15.  Ac  Turin,  in  the  house  of  H.  M.’s 
Env.  Ext.,  Alexander  Macbean,  esq..  Consul  at 
Leghorn,  to  Margaret,  widow  of  W.  P.  Mitchell, 
esq. 

JSfov.  10.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Lon- 
don, Priestley,  third  son  of  Lee  Birch,  esq.,  of 
Loxley-park,  Staffordshire,  to  Dora,  dau.  of  Sir 
Henry  Roid  Boghton,  bart.,  of  Hoghton  Tower, 
Lancashire. 

Nov.  11.  At  Birkenhead,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Robert  Hartley,  Curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  Sowerby, 
Yorkshire,  to  Martha  Catherine  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  James  Theodoric  Vale,  esq.,  of  Hamilton- 
sq.,  Birkenhead. 

At  the  British  Embassy,  Brussels,  the  Rev.  W. 
Slater  Crowdy,  to  Emily,  dau.  of  the  la'e  Rev.  J. 
Cracroft,  Rector  of  Ripley,  Yorkshire,  and  Chap- 
lain to  H.M.’s  Forces. 

Nov.  12.  At  Clifton,  Bodham  Castle,  esq.,  of 
Bristol,  barrister-at-law,  to  Catherine  Mary, 
only  child  of  the  late  Samuel  James,  esq.,  of 
Cotham-hill,  Bristol. 

Nov.  14.  At  Caine,  Lewin,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Wm.  Arnold,  esq.,  Tormarton,  Gloucester- 
shire, to  Alice,  only  child  of  George  Spackman, 
esq.,  the  Hall,  Caine,  Wilts. 

Nov.  15.  At  the  British  Chapel,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Frederic  Hill,  esq.,  H.B.M.’s  Vice-Con- 
sul at  St.  Petersburg,  son  of  the  late  Henry  Plill, 
esq.,  of  Liverpool,  and  Ashfield-hall,  Cheshire, 
to  Mary  Blanche,  eldest  dau.  of  C.  Eastland  de 
Michele,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Consul  for  St.  Petersburg 
and  Dependencies. 

Nov.  17.  At  Stradbroke,  Suffolk,  Capt.  God- 
frey Cooper,  M.T.,  to  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  Jas. 
Mayhew,  esq.,  of  Stradbroke. 

At  Axminster,  Devon,  the  Rev.  John  Temple, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Temple,  Rector  of 
Dinsdale,  Durham,  to  Elvira  Mary,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Bond,  esq.,  of  Axminster. 

At  Brockville,  Canada,  John  Squire  Martin, 
superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
Toronto  (East),  to  Henrietta  Charles,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Hon.  Charles  Jones,  of  Brockville. 

At  Chrishall,  Essex,  Samuel,  son  of  S.  Blott, 
esq.,  of  Bassingbourn,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Sarah 
Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  T.  Bakers,  esq.,  Chrishall- 
hall. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Boog  Watson,  B.A.,  Chaplain 
to  the  late  Highland  Brigade,  to  Janet,  dau.  of 
Alex.  Cowan,  esq. 

Nov.  18.  At  Peterborough,  Thomas  Macaulay, 
jun.,  esq.,  of  Kibworth  Beauchamp,  Leicester- 
shire, third  son  of  T.  Macaulay,  esq.,  of  Leices- 
ter, to  Louisa,  third  dau.  of  Nelson  Wilkinson, 
esq.,  of  Peterborough. 

At  Leamiiigton  Priors,  G.  F.  Hewson,  esq., 
M.D.,  of  Warwick-house,  Cheltenham,  youngest 
son  of  Adm.  George  Hewson,  to  Martha,  younger 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  Jocelyn  Otway,  of  Port- 
land-place,  niece  of  Adm.  Sir  L.  W.  Otway,  hart., 
and  Major-Gen.  Sir  L.  W.  Otwajq  K.C.B.,  &c. 

At  Halberton,  Devon,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Daniel, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Stockland,  Somerset,  to  Laura 
Catharine,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Were  Clark,  esq., 
of  Bridwell. 

At  Ash-next-Sandwich,  the  Pi,ev.  W.  J.  Monk, 
M.A.,  of  the  Precincts,  Canterbury,  to  Mrs.  Wm. 
Gardner,  of  Griflin-cottage,  Ash., 

At  Maidstone,  Charles  Morgan,  esq.,  of  Maid- 
st  ne,  solicitor,  to  Mary  Anne,  only  dau.  of  Hen. 
Jeanneret,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s-inn-flelds,  solicitor. 

Nov.  19.  At  W^dnesbury,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Twigg,  Incumbent  of  St.  James’s,  Wednesbury, 
to  Mary  Isabella,  only  dau.  of  John  M.  Knott, 
esq.,  of  Kenilworth. 

At  Toxteth-park,  Liverpool,  Robert  Philips 
Greg,  esq.,  of  Norclitfe,  Cheshire,  to  Louisa 
Russell,  third  dau.  of  the  late  S.  S.  Gair,  esq.,  of 
Liverpool. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Warwick-road,  Maida-vale, 
Walter  Pride  Cottle,  esq.,  son  of  Francis  Cottle, 
esq.,  of  Bath,  to  Frances  Mary  Carlin,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Wilham  Carhn,  esq.,  of  Graves- 
end, Kent. 

Nov.  21.  At  St.  Luke’s,  Southampton,  the  Rev. 
S.  H.  Russell,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Chai  Ibury,  Oxon,  to 
Jane,  dau.  of  J.  Smith,  esq.,  of  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

At  West  Woodhay,  Berks.,  the  Rev.  George 
Alaric  Moullin,  Rector  of  West  Woodhay,  to 
Lydia  Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Le 
M'essurier,  esq.,  Jurat  of  the  Royal  Court,  Guern- 
sey. 

At  Heavitree,  John  Theodore  Page,  esq.,  of 
Minehead,  to  Mary,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Robert 
Leigh,  esq.,  of  Bardon,  Somerset. 

At  Ilrighton,  John  Nichols,  jun.,  esq.,  of  the 
Grand-parade,  to  Mary  Eliza,  only  dau.  of  George 
Darvull,  esq.,  of  York-place,  Brighton. 

Nov.  24.  At  East  Clandon,  Francis  W.  Fitz- 
hardinge  Berkeleys  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Maurice  F.  Berkeley',  of  Berkeley-castle, 
Gloucestershire,  and  nephew  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  to  Georgina,  only  dau.  of  Colonel 
Holme  Sumner,  of  Ilatchlands,  near  Guildford. 

At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  the  Right  Rev. 
John  Bowen,  L.L.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone, 
to  Catharine  Butler,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Peterborough. 

At  Davenham,  Cheshire,  James  Green  Pai'kin- 
son,  second  son  of  John  lies,  esq.,  of  Bilbrooke- 
hill,  Lincolnshire,  to  Mary  Georgine,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rowley  Wyiiyard,  esq.,  Lieut. 
R.N. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,  the  Rev.  William 
Oliver,  of  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  only  son  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Oliver,  Vicar  of  Baiiaston  and  Perpetual 
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Curate  of  Fulford,  Staffordshire,  to  Ellen,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Austin,  esq. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hauover-sq.,  the  Kev.  J.  Au- 
•brey  Scott,  Hector  of  West  Tytlierley,  Hants,  to 
Margaret,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Stuart, 
of  Hillingdon. 

At  Woodstock,  Oxon,  the  Hev.  J.  G.  Browne, 
Hector  of  Kiddington,  Oxon,  to  Emma,  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Hill,  Rector  of  Wyke  Regis, 
and  widow  of  tiie  Rev.  G.  T.  Spring,  Incumbent 
of  Hampton  Gay,  Oxon. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Major  McKay  Rynd, 
62nd  regt.,  to  Eliza  Sarah,  widow  of  Lieut.  J. 
Claude  W.  N.  Taylor,  R.N.,  and  dau.  of  Charles 
Twining,  esq.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

.Nov.  25.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Lon- 
don, Christopher  Other,  e.sq.,  of  Elm-house, 
AVensleydale,  to  Eliza  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late 
Tlios.  March  Lamb,  esq.,  of  Middleham. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Kersal,  Hugh  Thurstain  Hulton, 
esq.,  third  son  of  William  Hulton,  esq.,  of  Hul- 
ton-p.irk,  Lancashire,  to  Editli,  youngest  dau.  of 
William  Leigh  Clowes,  esq.,  late"  Lieut.-Col.  3rd 
Light  Dragoons,  of  Broughton  Old  Hall. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bedford,  Charles  Stafford,  esq., 
to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Wm.  Holderness,  esq.,  of 
Colombo,  and  third  dau.  of  AVm.  Calvert,  e.sq., 
late  of  Gosport,  Hants. 

At  Bay.swater,  Joseph  Tringham  Powell,  esq., 
of  Charles-st.,  Berkelej’-sq.,  second  son  of  Henry 
Powell,  esq.,  to  Fanny  Matilda,  dau.  of  Frederick 
Clarkson,  esq.,  of  Clevt  land-sq.,  Hyde-park. 

At  Hull,  William  Crosthwaite,  esq.,  of  Kirk- 
buddo-house,  Forfarshire,  N.B.,  to  Emma,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Major  Waller,  21st  Scotch  Fusi- 
leers. 

Nov.  26.  At  Manchester,  Samuel  Armytage, 
esq.,  son  of  Sir  Elkanah  Armytage,  to  Henrietta, 
fourth  dau.  of  James  Kershaw,  esq.,  M.P.,  of 
ATctoria-park,  Manchester. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
AYelch,  Curate  of  St.  Marv-cray,  Kent,  to  Mary 
Busan  ; and  at  the  same  time,  J.  Stanley  Chris- 
tian, esq.,  M.l).,  of  Ovington-terrace,  Brompton, 
to  Julia,  daus.  of  Edward  Lodge  Ogle,  esq.,  of 
Gloucester-st.,  South  Belgravia. 

At  Edinburgh,  Frederick  Pitman,  esq._.  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Major-Gen. 
Pitman,  C.B.,  of  t e Bengal  Army,  to  Anne 
Sitwell,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Tait,  esq..  Sheriff  of 
the  counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross. 

At  Spoftbrth,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  White,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Diocesan  Collegiate  School,  Cape- 
town, to  Henrietta,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Wat.son  Alcock,  esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Stockton-on- 
Tees. 

At  ATarmouth,  the  Rev.  Henry  Colton  Arden, 
of  Longci  ofts,  Staffordsh.,  and  Rector  of  Bes- 
singham,  to  Lydia,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rear- 
Adm.  Hills. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  Tollington-pk.,  Chas.  Flint,  esq., 
of  Leek,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  Jolin  Twemlow, 
esq.,  of  Sandbach. 

At  Rhyl,  C.  loung,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  A'ann,  to 
Emma,  dau.  of  the  late  T.  Edwards,  esq.,  of  the 
Bank,  Denbigh. 

Nov.  30.  At  St.  Mary’s,  AVeston  Market,  the 
Rev.  John  Bourdieu  Wilkinson,  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Col.  G.  S.  Wilkinson,  late  of  the  H.E.I.C.S., 
to  Caroline  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
AVilkinson,  Rector  of  Weston  Market. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Islingmn,  George  Gorden,  esq., 
to  Ctdia  Maria,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
George  Wm.  AVye,  esq.,  of  Kennington. 

JJ(C.  1.  At  Llandatf,  the  Rev.  John  Thomson, 
Curate  of  Broad  Hinton,  Wilts,  to  Matilda,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Langston,  esq.,  of  Knuts- 
ford,  Ctieshire,  and  grand-dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
Stephen  Langston. 

.At  St  Saviour’s,  Bath,  the  Rev.  John  Iloskyns 
Abrahall,  M.A.,  Principalof  Trinity  Coll.  School, 
Toronto,  to  Ilarrictte  Charlotte,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  P.  H.  Bridges,  e.sq..  Chaplain,  R.N. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  D.  II.  Ryder, 


esq.,  son  of  the  Hon.  G.  D.  Ryder,  to  Georgiana 
Emily,  dau.  of  John  Hales  Calcrafr,  esq. 

At  Dover-court,  Harwich,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lloyd 
Jones,  of  Blackheath,  to  Agnes  Harriet,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Vyvyan  Luke,  Rector  of  Fi  inton, 
Essex. 

Dec.  2.  At  All  Souls’,  Langham-pl.,  Edward 
Chamberlin  Hill,  esq  , of  Cranbourn,  Dorsetsh., 
to  Cardie,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Seymour, 
esq.,  of  Bath. 

At  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  Major  H.  M.  Dow- 
biggin,  to  Frances  Ann,  dau.  of  Col.  Fraser. 

At  St.  Mary^  Abbots,  Kensington,  the  Rev.  John 
Croker  Barrow,  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Barrow, 
hart,,  of  Uiverstone,  to  Emily  Jane,  eldest  dau. 
of  tiie  late  Jas.  Nathaniel  Merriman,  esq.,  of 
Kensington-sq. 

Dec.  3.  At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  James 
Manning,  H.  AI.’s  Ancient  Sergeant-at-Law,  Re- 
corder of  Oxford,  to  Charlotte,  second  surviviog 
dau.  of  Isaac  Solly,  esq.,  of  Layton,  Essex,  and 
relict  of  Wm.  SpeiV,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Calcutta. 

At  Ilfracombe,  Capt.  Edw.  W.  Hicks,  of  the 
Bengal  Armjq  to  Lucy,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Edw.  Wren,  esq.,  of  Ilfracomhe,  North  Devon. 

At  Moretonhampstead,  John  Brown,  esq.,  of 
AVantage,  Berkshire,  to  Susan,  eldest  dau.  of 
John  Coutier,  esq.,  of  AVrey-house,  in  the  former 
parish. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  George  Frederick 
Sitwell,  Capt.  in  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons,  to 
Cecilia  Fanny,  eldest  dau.  of  Hen.  Fitz  Roy,  esq. 

At  Montague-pL,  Glasgow,  Robert  Roxburgh, 
esq.,  Blackheath,  to  Marion  Fairrie,  dau.  of  the 
late  David  Johnstone,  esq. 

At  Woodlands,  Duddingston,  Edinburgh, 
the  Rev.  George  Macaulays  of  the  Free  Church, 
Invertiel,  to  Harriot,  second  dau.  of  Thomas 
Fair,  esq. 

Dec.  4.  At  Scarborough,  Thomas  Clements 
■Watson,  esq.,  of  Craven-hill-gardens,  Hyde- 
park,  to  Maryq  second  dau.  ot  Albert  Davey,  esq., 
Consul  to  the  United  States  at  Leeds. 

Dec.  5.  At  Trinity  Church,  MaryTebone,  George 
AVard  Hunt,  esq.,  of  Whdenh  c-house,  N orthamp- 
tonshire,  to  Alice  Eden,  third  dau.  of  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross. 

At  the  same  time  and*  place,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Henry  Carey,  eldest  son  of  Saumarez  Carey,  esq., 
of  the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  to  Emity  Flllen,  fifth 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Hunt,  of  Buckhurst, 
Berks,  and  Waden hoe-house,  Northamptonshire. 

Dec.  7.  At  Trinity  Church,  Cloudesley-sq., 
Richard  Ball,  of  ATetoria-road,  Islington,  young- 
est son  of  the  late  John  Barklamb,  esq.,  of 
Bruges,  Belgium,  to  Mary  Ann,  only  dau.  of 
Charles  J.  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Montague-place, 
Kentish-town. 

Dec.  8.  At  Melcomb  Regis,  AVilliam  Henry 
Purcell  Weston,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Roper  Westoir,  esq.,  of  the  Belvidere,  AVeymiouth, 
and  Kilcorney,  county  Cork,  Ireland,  to  Alda 
Gertude,  fifth  dau.  of  Sir  John  He^eth  Leth- 
bridge, Irart.,  of  Weymouth,  and  Sandhill-park, 
Somersetshire. 

At  Downe,  Kent,  Robert  Birkbeck,  esq.,  fourth 
son  o^  the  late  Henry  Birkbeck,  esq.,  of  Keswick, 
Norfolk,  to  Alary  Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  John 
AVilliam  Lubbock,  hart.,  of  High  Elms,  Downe, 
Kent. 

At  St.Pancras,  Air.  Thomas  Parker  Haiff,  of 
Howsham-hall,  Essex,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Halt,  esq.,  of  North  Weald-pl.,  in  the 
same  co.,  to  Eleanor,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Francis  Edwards,  esq.,  of  Hart-st.,  Bloomsbury. 

At  Tottenham,  John  James,  eldest  son  of  Joseph 
Radcliffe  Wilson,  esq.,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  to 
Lucy  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Overend,  e,sq., 
of  Bentham,  near  Lancaster. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  John  Eilott  Carte,  esq., 
M B.,  Surgeon  67th  Regt.,  to  Harriet,  eldest  dau. 
of  Thomas  AIcMahon,  esq.,  of  Upper  Alount-st., 
Dublin. 

At  St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell,  Baydy  Edward,  son 
of  the  late  James  Drayner,  esq.,  of  the  H.E.I.C. 
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Maritime  Service,  to  Mary  Harriett,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Luson,  esq.,  of  Marlborough-pL, 
Old  Kent-road. 

At  Crondall,  Hants,  George  Sclater  Booth,  esq., 
M,P.,  eldest  son  of  William  Lutley  Sclater,  esq., 
of  Hoddington-house,  Hants,  to  Ljnlia  Caroline, 
only  dau.  ot  the  late  Geo.  Birch,  esq.,  H.E.I.C.S., 
of  Clare-parh,  in  the  same  comity. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hnnover-sq.,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Paget  Wilkinson,  Rector  of  Great  Orton,  Cumher- 
land,  son  of  the  Rev.  P.  Wilkinson,  of  Martindale, 
to  Jane  Ellen,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Powlett  Orde, 
hart.,  of  Kilmory,  N.B. 

At  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  by  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Spooner,  M.A.,  Vicar,  Henry  Willicomhe, 
esq.,  of  Tunbridge-Wells,  to  Lucy  Lockwood,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Vize,  esq.,  of  Hendon, 
Middlesex. 

Dec.  9.  At  Leeds,  Thomas  Cash,  son  of  the 
late  William  Cash,  of  Peckham-Rye,  Surrey,  to 
Rosamond  Alice,  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Rim- 
ington,  of  Brackenholme,  Yorkshire. 

At  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  the  Rev.  Francis  Storr, 
M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Brenchley,  Kent,  t ) Cecilia,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies,  and  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  F.  J.  Faithfull,  Rector  of  Hatfield, 
Herts. 

At  Saffron  Walden,  John  Clowes,  esq.,  of  Yar- 
mouth, so  icitor,  to  Maria  Dorothy,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Overton,  esq.,  of  Faki-nham. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Capt.  Walter 
John  Grimston,  R.A.,  second  son  of  Charles 
Giimston,  esq.,  of  Grimston  Garth,  and  Kilnwick, 
in  the  co.  of  York,  to  Olivia,  dau.  of  the  late 
Major-Gen.  Thomas  Steele. 

At  Hove,  Brighton,  Charles  Sutherland  Dow- 
son,  esq.,  Capt.  7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  eld  st  son  of 
the  late  Capt.  Charles  Dowson,  of  U.M.’s  89th 
Regt.,  to  Mary  Anne,  second  dau.  of  James  Frost, 
esq.,  of  London,  and  widow  of  the  late  Edward 
Underwood,  esq. 

At  Leighton,  Montgomeryshire,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Richard  Turner,  Rector  of  New  Radnor,  eldest 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Turner,  to 
E'uily  Murray,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Edwards,  esq.,  of  Ness  Strange,  Salop. 


At  Cork,  Earnest  Augustus  Hawker,  3rd  Depot, 
Baftalion,  Fermoy,  eldest  son'of  the  late  Gen.  Sir 
Sam.  Hawker,  G.C.II.,  Col.  3rd  Dragoon  Guards, 
to  Frances  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Henry 
Jackson  Close,  9th  Lancers,  and  widow  of  the 
late  James  Duncan,  esq.,  58th  Regt. 

At  Stonham  Astal,  Suffolk,  Robert,  younger 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Roberts,  gentleman,  of 
Alderton,  to  Maria,  only  dau.  of  John  Turner, 
esq.,  of  Stonham  Astal,  Suffolk. 

A.t  Crossmolina,  the  Hon.  Algernon  Moreton, 
Capt.  3rd  Light  Dragoons,  to  Anna  Jane,  only 
dau.  of  Thomas  Paget,  esq.,  of  Knockglass,  co. 
Mayo. 

At  South  Brent,  Francis  Meynell,  esq.,  of  Brent 
Moor -house,  to  Caroline  Slra,chan  Brown,  of 
Glazebrook-house,  South  Brent,  Devon,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Brown,  Rector  of  White- 
stone,  Devon. 

At  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Bromley-common, 
Wilmot,  youngest  son  of  Lancelot  Holland,  esq., 
of  Langley,  Beckenham,  to  Margaret,  third  dm. 
of  John  J.  Wells,  esq.,  of  Southborough,  Brom- 
ley, Kent. 

At  Turton,  James  Simpson  Young,  esq.,  of 
Altrincham,  to  Alice  Anne,  only  dau.  of  Richard 
Riley,  esq.,  late  of  Preston. 

Dec.  15.  At  Charter-house,  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Fiske,  Curate  of  Boughton  Blean,  Kent,  to  Mary, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  William  Elwyn,  late 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Loose,  near  Maidstone. 

At  Brighton,  Henry  Jordan,  youngest  son  of 
the  1 ite  George  Thornhill,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Did- 
dington,  in  the  co.  of  Huntingdon,  to  Elizabeth 
Julia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Barre  William 
Goldie,  Bengal  Engineers. 

Dec.  16.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Henry 
Hatherly,  esq.,  of  Wareham,  Dorset,  second  son 
of  the  late  John  Hatherly,  esq.,  of  Teignmouth, 
Devon,  to  Emily  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  Wil- 
liam Griffith,  esq.,  of  Eaton-sq. 

Dec.  17.  Ac  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the 
Hon.  W.  D.  Mortimer  Best,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Wynford,  to  Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  and 
Lady  Georgiana  Baillie. 


OBITFARY, 


The  late  Rev.  De.  Bliss. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  the  life  of  this  distin- 
guished antiquary,  from  the  pen  of  an  in- 
timate friend  who  had  known  him  for 
many  years.  It  was,  unfortunately,  re- 
ceived too  late  for  our  last  number,  hut 
as  it  contains  some  additional  particulars, 
we  have  thought  it  best  to  insert  it  entire, 
although  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition. 

Died,  at  the  Lodgings  in  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  the 
Rev.  Philip  Bliss,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of 
that  society. 

A periodical  of  this  description,  which 
has  always  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  literary  persons,  especially 
of  those  who  have  shewn  themselves  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  authors 
of  former  times,  cannot  be  contented  with 
the  mere  announcemeat  of  the  removal 


from  us  of  this  eminent  antiquary  and 
amiable  and  excellent  man,  who  had  been 
for  so  long  a period  a most  conspicuous 
and  a most  useful  and  duly  appreciated 
officer  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  deceased,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Bliss,  M.A.,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Rec- 
tor of  Doddington  and  Frampton-Cotterell, 
Gloucestershire,  was  horn  at  Chipping- 
Sodbury,  where  he  received  his  prepara- 
tory education.  He  was  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  and  in 
1806  admitted  Scholar,  and  in  1809  Law 
Fellow,  of  St.  John  Baptist’s  College.  His 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Price,  the  then 
Keeper,  introduced  him  into  the  Bodleian ; 
and  his  occup  ition  there  in  cataloguing 
hooks,  and  familiarizing  himself  with  their 
contents,  must  have  had  a decided  influ- 
ence on  his  future  studies. 

Through  Lord  Spencer,  as  well  known 
as  a book  collector  as  a statesman,  Mr. 
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Bliss  obtained  an  office  exactly  to  bis 
mind,  as  an  Assistant -Librarian  m the 
British  Museum:  but  be  retained  it  a 
very  short  time,  being  recalled  to  Oxford 
by  Mr.  Price’s  successor,  Dr.  Bandinel,  the 
present  able  Librarian  of  this  wonderful 
and  ever-increasing  collection  of  printed 
works  and  of  manuscripts — which  has,  I 
believe,  more  than  doubled  under  his  su- 
perintendence. He  continued,  however, 
Sub-Librarian  a very  short  time;  for  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gutch  he  was  elec- 
ted ’by  Convocation  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity, A.D.  1824,  and  was  nominated  his 
successor  in  the  court  by  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Grenville,  1831.  In  1820  he  had 
been  elected  Keeper  of  the  Archives.  Ox- 
ford became  henceforward  his  home;  and 
it  was  his  peculiar  felicity  that  his  official 
duty  was  the  work  in  which  he  delighted, 
and  for  which  he  was,  from  his  turn  of 
mind  and  previous  studies,  singularly 
adapted. 

He  held  the  office  of  Registrar  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  by  the  cheerful  and 
ready  manner  in  which  he  assisted  the 
enquiries  of  all  with  whom  he  had  any 
intercourse,  he  rendered  himself  univer- 
sally pjopular;  and  we  only  repeat  the 
judgment  of  all,  when  we  say  that  there 
could  not  be  a more  accurate,  painstaking, 
and  courteous  Registrar.  'I’lie  Acts  of  ttie 
University,  recordtd  in  his  minute  yet  dis- 
tinct and  ai)propriate  handwriting,  de- 
posited ill  the  Archives,  will  exhibit  to 
posterity  a fine  specimen  of  legible  cal- 
ligraphy. 

In  1848  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
then  Chancellor,  rewarded  his  public  ser- 
vices with  the  headship  of  St.  Mary  Hall, 
which  he  put  into  complete  repair  at  a 
considerable  expense,  appointed  an  able 
Vice-Principal,  and  when  a change  in  the 
examination  statute  enlarged  the  circle  of 
academical  studies,  he  strengthened  him 
by  the  addition  of  instructors  in  other  de- 
partments. 

The  Principal  was  also  a Commissioner 
of  the  Marlcet  and  a Delegate  of  the 
Press. 

Dr.  Bliss  married  the  second  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Barker  Bell,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Kew  College,  by  whom 
lie  had  a son,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  a 
daughter,  Sophia,  a most  attractive  girl, 
Avhose  removal,  at  the  interesting  age  of 
eleven,  was  a severe  affliction  to  her 
parents,  and  who  is  still  remembered  by 
their  friends  for  her  precocious  talents, 
pious  d sposition,  and  promise  of  future 
excellence. 

Dr.  Bliss  was  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  by  the  amiable  Bishop  Legge,  and 
though  he  was  liy  habit  better  suited  for 
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literary  investigation  than  for  the  active 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  he  was  con- 
scientiously mindful  of  his  ordination  en- 
gagement ; for  he  continued  curate  to  his 
friend  (and  predecessor  as  Principal)  Dr. 
Pett  until  his  death,  and  afterwards,  xm 
the  nomination  of  another  friend,  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Croke,  served  the  chapel  at 
his  residence  at  Studley  Priory.  A para- 
lytic seizure  compelled  him  to  resign  this, 
as  well  as  his  University  office. 

The  reprints  of  antiquaries  are  too  often 
dry  and  repulsive ; but  those  of  Dr.  Ebss — 
as  Arthur  Wilson’s  “ Inconstant  Lady,  a 
play,”  and  “ The  Christmas  Prince,  as  acted 
at  Oxford,  1607,”  Bishop  Henshawe’s 
‘'Meditations,”  and  that  very  curious  ex- 
hibition of  characters  in  Bishop  Earle’s 
“ Microcosmography,” — throw  light  upon 
the  manners  of  the  age  in  an  agreeable 
form. 

Dr.  Bliss  may  be  regarded  as  a con- 
necting link  between  our  own  Oxford  and 
the  Oxford  of  our  ancestors ; and  no  man 
has  done  so  much  to  bring  the  latter  as  it 
were  before  our  eyes,  by  reviving  our  local 
annals,  and  exhibiting  to  us  the  picture  of 
a long  line  of  preceding  worthies,  in  edi- 
ting the  “Remains  of  Thomas  Hearne, 
from  his  manuscript  Diaries,”  a work  com- 
menced in  youth  and  finished  in  old  age, 
and  above  all,  by  his  elaborate  edition  in 
four  quartos  of  “ Wood’s  Athense,”  the  de- 
ficiencies of  which  he  has  supplied  from 
various  sources.  We  only  regret  that  he 
has  left  it  to  some  future  antiquary  to 
complete  that  original  work,  which  is  so 
rich  a storehouse  of  Oxford  biography, 
and  to  which  he  would  have  brought  a 
better  temper  and  a sounder  judgment. 

The  Principal  was  a decided  Conserva.- 
tive,  of  the  old  schuol,  and  has  recorded  in 
the  strongest  terms  his  condemnation  of 
the  recent  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  University,  and  the  total  disregard  of 
the  limitations  of  founders  and  benefac- 
tors. Nevertheless,  his  opposition  was 
nob  to  men,  but  to  measures,  and  his  va- 
riety of  information,  cordiality  of  manner, 
and  obliging  disposition,  made  him  an  ac- 
ceptable companion  even  to  those  who 
differed  most  widely  from  him  in  Univer- 
sity and  political  matters.  And  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  not  only  died  deeply 
lamented  by  his  widow  and  a large  circle 
of  friends,  but  that  his  decease  is  regretted 
as  a loss  to  the  University,  to  the  credit 
and  popularity  of  which  he  had  so  greatly 
contributed,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  responsible 
office  of  Registrar,  and  by  the  firm,  yet 
courteous  and  parental,  authority  with 
which  he  continued  to  the  last  to  preside 
over  St.  Mary  Hall. 
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The  Eev.  Geo.  Townsend,  D.D, 

Nov.  23.  At  the  College,  Durham,  aged 
70,  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  D.D. 

The  deceased  was  the  son  of  a dissenting 
minister  of  some  celebrity  amongst  the 
Independents,  and  was  born  at  Ramsgate 
in  the  year  1788.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  that  town,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Richard  Cumberland,  the 
dramatic  author,  by  whose  influence  and 
aid  he  was  admitted  a member  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where,  although  he 
gained  no  academical  honours,  he  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of 
theology,  historical  and  biblical,  and  also 
published  his  first  work,  a poem,  under  the 
title  of  Armageddon.  In  the  year  1812 
he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  of  Littleport,  Cambridge,  whence 
he  removed  to  Hackney,  as  curate  to  Ari  h- 
deacon  Watson,  where  he  remained  until 
1816,  when  he  received  an  appointment 
as  one  of  the  professors  of  the  newly  esta- 
blished Military  College  of  Sandhurst,  and 
at  the  same  time  undertook  the  curacy  of 
Farnborouijh,  Hants.  About  this  time,  a 
work  of  Sir  William  Drmnmond’s,  the 
CEdipus  Judaicus,  was  making  a consider- 
able sensation  in  the  learned  world ; for  in 
that  work,  the  author,  combining  consider- 
able talent  with  a large  and  varied  display 
of  Oriental  learning,  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  twelve  patriarchs  were  nothing 
but  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ! Mr. 
Townsend  met  him  on  his  own  grounds  in 
his  CEdipus  Romanus,  and  by  similar  rea- 
soning shewed  that  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
were  not  the  twelve  patriarchs,  but  the 
twelve  Caesars  ! He  next  set  to  work  upon 
the  book  with  which  his  name  is  mostly 
associated,  “The  Chronological  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Holy  Bible.”  The  first  por- 
tion of  this  work  appeared  in  1821,  and 
early  obtained  the  notice  of  many  men  of 
eminence  •,  amongst  others,  that  of  Bishop 
Barrington,  of  Durham,  who  expressed  a 
desire  for  an  interview  with  the  author, 
and  soon  after  requested  Mr.  Townsend  to 
become  his  domestic  chaplain,  which  office 
he  assumed  in  the  year  1822. 

At  this  time  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
loudly  asserting  their  claims  to  civil  and 
religious  equality,  and  one  of  their  boldest 
champ  ons  was  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  who, 
with  others,  both  laymen  and  clergy,  put 
forth  the  celebrated  “ Roman  Catholic  De- 
claration.” An  answer  was  required  to 
this,  and  as  Bp.  Barrington  felt  himself 
unequal  to  the  task,  he  requested  his 
yuung  chaplain  to  write  one.  Accordingly, 
within  six  weeks  he  produced  his  “Accu- 
sations of  History  against  the  Chiu'ch  of 


Rome.”  As  a reward  for  this,  the  Bishop 
in  1825  presented  him  to  a stall  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Durham,  which  he  retained 
up  to  the  time  of  his  decease  : he  also  ob- 
tained the  Chapter  living  of  Northallerton, 
which,  in  1839,  he  exchanged  for  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Durham  •, 
but  in  1842  he  resigned  that,  and  held  no- 
thing but  the  canonry.  During  this  period 
he  wielded  his  pen  to  some  service  in  a 
pamphlet  on  “ Church  Reform,  and  the 
Abolition  of  Pluralities,”  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  the  working  clergy, 
and  proposed  that  the  value  of  all  the 
poorer  livings  should  be  raised,  and  that 
residence  should  be  made  compulsory  : and 
he  was  also  one  of  the  most  earnest  up- 
holders of  the  Conservative  cause  in  Dur- 
ham. In  1830  he  published  a volume  of 
“ Sermons  on  some  of  the  most  Interesting 
Subjects  in  Theology,”  and  in  1842  a bur- 
lesque work,  which  we  believe  he  was  after- 
wards ashamed  of,  “ A Life  and  Defence 
of  the  Principles  of  Bishop  Bonner;”  he 
also  published  a “ Second  Series  of  Ser- 
mons,” under  the  title  of  “ Spiritual  Com- 
munion with  God,”  an  enlarged  edition  of 
his  arrangement  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1847, 
“ Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  philoso- 
phically considered,”  2 vols,  8vo. : he  also 
wrote  a series  of  “ Sonnets”  to  accompany 
Stotbard’s  illustrations  to  the  “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

It  was  in  1847,  we  believe,  that  Dr. 
Townsend  went  to  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  the  Pope,  and  in  pursuit  of 
this  object  obtained  an  interview  with  his 
Holiness,  who  received  him  very  civilly, 
but  Pio  None  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
fited much  by  the  deceased’s  instruction. 
On  his  return  he  published  an  account  of 
his  journey,  wdiich  appeared  in  1849,  but 
in  that  he  does  not  express  himself  quite 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  labours. 
Prom  this  time  his  failing  health  made  it 
necessary  that  he  should  take  a less  active 
part  than  heretofore  in  matters  uncon- 
nected with  the  cathedral  duties,  and  on 
the  23rd  ult.  he  quietly  breathed  his  last, 
having  nearly  reached  the  allotted  term  of 
man’s  existence. 

The  deceased  was  twice  married,  and 
by  his  first  wife  leaves  a son,  the  Rev. 
George  Eyler  Townsend,  Vicar  of  Leo- 
minster.— Literary  Churchman. 


Rev.  Richabd  Waenee. 

In  our  number  for  September,  1857, 
(p.  345,)  we  recorded  the  decease  of  this 
venerable  clergyman;  we  now  add  a few 
particulars  gathered  from  various  sources. 

Mr.  Warner  was  born  October  18, 1763, 
in  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  London^; 
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■while  a youth,  he  was  removed,  with  his 
father  and  the  family,  to  Lj’^mington, 
Hants.,  of  which  town  and  its  society,  as 
they  were  in  1776,  Mr.  Warner  has  given 
an  interesting  sketch  in  his  “ Literary 
Recollections,”  2 vols.  8vo.,  1830.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Gram- 
mar-school of  Christchurch,  and,  disap- 
pointed of  entering  Winchester  College 
on  the  foundation,  he  subsequently  pro- 
ceeded to  Oxford,  matriculated,  and  kept 
eight  terms  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  He  left 
the  UniveiV'ity  without  taking  a degree, 
and  after  encountering  some  difficulties, 
received  ordination  from  the  Archbishop 
of  York  (Dr.  Markham).  The  curacy  of 
Boldre,  Hants.,  awaited  him,  of  -which 
parish  the  Rev.  William  Gilpin,  so  well 
known  for  his  tasteful  woi’ks  on  landscape 
scenery,  was  then  the  vicar,  and  under 
whom  the  young  curate  fostered  a love 
for  somewhat  similar  piu’suits.  His  next 
appointment  was  to  the  curacy  of  Fawley, 
in  the  same  county,  where,  he  says,  “ there 
was  room  for  study  indeed,  but  very  few 
opportunities  of  drawing  on  the  stores  of 
living  -svisdom  and  learning.”  A more  en- 
larged sphere,  however,  soon  presented  it- 
self, and  he  became,  unexpectedly  to  him- 
self, the  curate  of  All  Saints’  Chapel, 
Bath ; this  he  retained  but  a few  months, 
and  then  took  the  curacy  of  the  populous 
parish  of  St.  James’s  in  that  city,  which 
he  held  for  twenty-three  years.  A local 
print — the  “Bath  and  Cheltenham  Ga- 
zette,” Aug.  12,  1857 — has  thus  spoken  of 
his  pulpit  ability  during  this  period  : — 
“ As  a preacher,  he  was  dui’ing  his  entire 
ministry  at  Bath  exti-emely  popular.  St. 
James’s  Church  was  alw’ays  crowded.  This 
is  not  to  be  wmndered  at.  When  at  school 
he  had  learnt  what  all  public  speakers 
should  acquire — to  declaim,  because  man 
is  accessilile  through  the  passions,  as  well 
as  through  the  understanding.  In  a w^ord, 
Mr.  Warner  had  studied  oratory;  and 
consequently  he  could  modulate  a well- 
toned  voice  to  suit  the  present  sense.  In 
the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church, 
for  instance,  the  transition  from  the  initia- 
tory prayers  to  the  Commandments  v/as 
most  marked,  appi’opriate,  and  impressive. 
Passing  from  the  supplicatoi’y  to  the  de- 
hortatoiy,  nothing  could  exceed  the  ma- 
jesty and  the  pow’er  of  his  intonation, 
when,  as  the  minister  of  God,  he  solemnly 
enunciated  the  successive  prohibitions  of 
the  moral  law.  Equally  felicitous  ■^^'as  he 
in  the  reading  of  every  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— all  was  natural,  and  therefore  effec- 
tive. To  this  modulation  of  the  voice  was 
added  (in  the  pulpit)  a chaste  and  suitable 
action ; while  in  neither  was  there  any 
thing  bordering  on  the  theatrical.  When 
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to  these  exterior  accomplishments  we  su- 
peradd the  possession  of  a highly  cultivated 
mind,  and  uncommon  facility  of  compo- 
sition, it  had  been  surprising,  indeed,  if 
such  a minister  had  not  been  popular.” 

About  the  year  1817  Mr.  Warner  re- 
linquislied  the  city  curacy,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  plainer  duties  of  a country 
pastor.  As  early  as  1809,  he  had  been 
presented  to  the  living  of  Great  Chalfield, 
Wilts.,  by  his  old  school-fellow  and  friend, 
the  late  Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale,  of 
Walhampton,  Hants.  In  1825  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Weils  (Dr.  Law)  gave  him  the 
vicarage  of  Timberscombe ; and  in  the 
following  year  (1826)  w^e  find  him  present- 
ed to  the  rectory  of  Croscombe,  both  in 
the  county  of  Somerset.  These  two  bene- 
fices he  held  for  a brief  period  only.  He 
afterwards  obtained  the  rectory  of  Chel- 
wood,  Somerset,  which  incumbency,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Great  Chalfi  Id,  he 
retained  until  his  death,  which,  as  already 
stated,  took  place  at  Chelwood,  July  27th, 
1857,  in  his  95th  year. 

Mr.  Warner  was  a man  of  practical  be- 
nevolence, and  gave  his  active  and  con- 
stant support  to  many  schemes  of  public 
usefulness.  He  wais  the  correspondent  of 
several  learned  societies,  and  besides  being 
a F.S.A.  w’as  also  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Imperial  Csesarian  Society  of  Natural 
History  at  Moscow,  and  of  the  Dutch  So- 
ciety of  Sciences  at  Haarlem.  He  associ- 
ated much  with  literary  men,  especially 
•with  those  of  the  liberal  school:  among 
those  with  whom  he  had  intercourse  may 
be  named  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Stock,  Bishop  of 
Killala,  as  well  as  many  of  the  celebrities 
who  frequented  or  resided  in  Bath,  about 
half  a century  ago, — such  as  Dr.  William 
Falconer,  his  son,  the  Bampton  Lecturer, 
Dr.  Maclaine,  the  translator  of  Mosheim, 
Drs.  Harrington,  Cogan,  and  Parry;  to 
these  we  may  also  add  the  earlier  names 
of  Richard  Graves,  David  Jardine,  Chris- 
topher Anstey,  David  Hartley,  and  Gover- 
nor Powmall.  Of  some  of  these  he  has 
gossipped  pleasantly  in  his  “ Literary  Re- 
collections,” though  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  blended  with  these  memo- 
rials more  of  his  own  personal  history, 
especially  as  the  venerable  man  has  so 
thoroughly  outlived  his  early  and  middle- 
life  associates.  In  reference  to  Mr.  War- 
ner’s political  sentimen  s,  it  maybe  briefly 
said  that  he  -was  a Whig,  and  perhaps 
something  more  : as  to  his  religious  views, 
they  partook  somewhat  of  the  Hoadly 
school ; he  was  a L )w-Churchman,  though 
at  all  times  strongly  opposed  to  wh  it  is 
usually  denominated  “Evangelical  ’ preach- 
ing, or  what  he  would  call  “ Solifidian” 
teaching. 
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We  must  not  omit  to  state  that  Mr. 
Warner  was  an  indefatigable  writer : 
Southey  himself  could  scarcely  have  had 
his  pen  in  hand  more  frequently.  His 
works  published,  or  privately  printed, 
from  the  sober-sized  volume  down  to  the 
fugitive  broadside,  are  so  many  as  to 
defy  enumeration ; we  may,  however, 
specify  a few.  In  Divinity,  besides  an 
edition  of  the  “•Common  Prayer  with 
Notes,’^  an  English  “ Diatessaron,^’  “A 
Psalter  with  Notes,”  and  a “Companion 
to  the  Holy  Communion,”  he  published — 
“ Practical  Sermons,”  2 vols.,  8vo.,  1803-4; 
“ Six  Occasional  Sermons,”  1 vol.,  8vo,, 
1808;  “Scripture  Characters,”  1 vol,, 
12mo.,  1810;  “Sermons,  Tracts,  and 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament,”  3 vols,, 
8vo.,  1813 ; “ Sermons  on  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels,”  2 vols.,  12mo.,  1816 ; “ Old 
Church  of  England  Principles  opposed  to 
New  Light,”  3 vols.,  12ino.,  1818;  Twelve 
Sermons  on  “Practical  Religion,”  1 vol, 
8vo.,  1837;  Four  Sermons  on  “The  Siin- 
pUcity  of  Christianity,”  1 vol.,  8vo.,  1839; 
Five  Discourses  on  “ The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,”  1 vol.,  8vo,,  1840;  “Specimens 
of  Biblical  Exposition  on  the  Book  of 
Genesis,”  1 vol.,  12ino.,  1842:  to  these 
we  may  add  several  series  of  Sermons  in 
MS.  type  for  the  use  of  the  younger 
clergy,  ^ some  smaller  publications,  and 
many  single  Sermons — one  of  which,  en- 
titled “War  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity,” preached  in  1804,  and  rather 
inappropriately  delivered  before  a corps 
of  the  Bath  Volunteers,  just  then  em- 
bodied f r the  defence  of  their  country, 
exposed  the  preacher  to  some  controversy, 
and  n'o  little  measure  of  angry  remark. 

But  we  must  notice  another  portion  of 
Mr.  Warner’s  literary  labours — -those  con- 
nected with  Topographical  and  Antiqua- 
rian research.  For  these  he  discovered  an 
early  inclination,  and  commenced  author- 
ship by  publishing,  in  1789,  a “Tour 
round  Lymington :”  this  was  followed  by 
a “Southampton  Guide;”  and  successively 
appeared,  Antiquitates  Calinarice,  1 voh, 
4to.,  1791 ; “ An  Attempt  to  ascertain 
the  Situation  of  the  Ancient  Clausen  turn,” 
4to.,  1792;  “Topographical  Remarks  on 
the  South-Western  Parts  of  Hampshire,” 

2 vols.,  8vo.,  1793;  “History  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,”  1 vol.,  8vo.,  1795;  “An 
Illustration  of  the  Roman  Antiquities 
discovered  at  Bath,”  4to.,  1797.  To 
these  succeeded  his  “Walks  through 
Wales,”  2 vols.,  1797-8;  those  “Through 
the  Western  Counties,”  1800;  “Excur- 
sions from  Bath,”  1801;  “Northern 
Tour,”  2 vols,,  1802  ; and  a “ Tour 
through  Cornwall,”  1809— all  in  octavo. 
He  also  published,  in  1811,  a “Bath 


Guide,”  in  small  8vo, ; but  his  two  more 
important  works  in  this  department  re- 
main to  be  named,  — “The  History  of 
Bath,”  large  4to.,  1801,  which,  although 
very  detective,  must  still  be  accepted  as 
the  best  book  on  the  subject;  and  “A 
History  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,” 
imperial  4to.,  1826  : of  this  handsome 
volume  only  250  copies  were  printed,  and 
delivered  to  as  many  subscribers  at  £6  6s. 
a copy.  Mr.  Warner  bestowed  on  this 
work  much  cost  and  care,  but  notwith- 
standing his  endeavour  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  he  fell  into  a singular  error  in 
ascribing  antiquity  to  some  recent  Masonic 
devices  which  had  been  permitted  to  dis- 
figure Banwell  Church. — See  a commu- 
nication in  Gent.  Mao-.,  August,  1827, 
p.  115. 

It  would  extend  this  article  to  an  im- 
moderate length,  were  we  to  attempt  to 
give  a list  of  Mr.  Warner’s  Miscellaneous 
publications.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  in- 
clude “ Historical  Illustrations  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,”  3 vols.,  8vo. ; “Mis- 
cellanies,” 2 vols.,  12mo. ; a periodical 
designated  Omnium  OatJierimn,  which, 
though  praised  by  Dr.  Parr,  obtained 
little  favour  with  the  public;  and  his 
“Literary  Recollections,”  already  named. 
A clever  set  of  satirical  dialogues  called 
“ Bath  Characters,”  which  appeared  in 
1807,  and  speedily  ran  through  three 
editions,  has  sometimes  been  attributed 
to  him.  We  are  old  enough  to  recollect 
the  comhustion  this  publication  created  in 
that  city  of  fashionable  resort ; how  solemn 
and  how  various  were  the  enquiries  as  to 
its  author ; and  in  what  complete  ob- 
scurity the  wight,  whoever  he  was,  con- 
trived to  shroud  himself.  We  quite  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Warner 
wrote  this  book,  and  by  consequence  also 
the  two  poetical  brochures  in  quarto,  pub- 
lished under  the  same  name,  “ Peter  Paul 
Pallet,”  which  followed  it,  entitled  “ Re- 
bellion in  Bath,”  1808,  and  “The  Re- 
storation,” 1809;  for  altho-ugh  Mr.  War- 
ner was  not  much  known  as  a humourist 
or  a poet,  he  had  good  pretensions  to 
both : many  small  but  ingenious  pieces 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  sometimes  given  to 
the  public,  but  more  frequently  circulated 
among  private  friends,  attest  his  aptitude 
for  such  species  of  composition.  One 
poetical  piece  of  his,  tastefully,  and  even 
elegantly,  printed  in  quarto,  on  tinted 
paper  with  borders,  and  entitled  “The 
Diary  of  an  Aged  Parson,”  (September  1, 
1848,)  was  distributed  by  the  venerable 
author  among  his  personal  friends,  and 
will  remain  with  them  as  a pleasing 
memorial  of  departi  d worth. 

Mr.  Warner  has  left  an  aged  and 
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amiable  widow,  w'ho  with  “ light  denied,” 
survives  to  lament  her  loss,  also  an  af- 
fectionate daughter.  During  his  residence 
at  Clielwood  he  was  bereaved  of  one 
daughter,  and  in  that  parish  stands  a 
neat  school-house  erected  to  her  memory 
by  her  sorrowing  parents.  A. 


Key.  Duncan  Macfaelan,  D.D. 

Nov.  25.  At  Glasgow,  aged  86,  the 
Eev.  Duncan  Macfarlan,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Minister 
of  the  Inner  High  Church. 

During  his  lengthened  span  the  vener- 
able Principal  enjoyed  remarkably  good 
health,  his  old  age  being  ‘‘  as  a lusty  win- 
ter, frosty  but  kindly  and  until  three 
months  ago,  he  was  never  laid  aside  for 
more  than  a week  or  so  at  a time  from 
the  regular  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a pa- 
rochial clergyman.  While  temporarily 
sojourning  at  Helensburgh,  however,  in 
the  last  week  of  August,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  a fall  in  his  bedroom,  by 
which  he  sulFered  fracture  of  the  thigh- 
bone. He  was  in  due  course  removed  to 
his  residence  within  the  college,  and  hopes 
were  entertained  for  a time  that  the  na- 
tive strength  of  his  constitution  would  en- 
able him  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  ac- 
cident. A shock  so  severe,  however,  was 
too  much  to  lay  upon  the  weight  of  eighty- 
six  years,  and  it  became  evident  a few 
weeks  ago,  alike  to  the  venerable  pas- 
tor and  his  friends,  that  his  days  were 
numbered.  He  gradually  lost  in  bodily 
strength,  but  until  a few  days  preceding 
his  death,  his  mind  retained  its  wonted 
vigour,  and  finally  he  passed  away,  dying 
the  serene  and  painless  death  of  a good 
old  man. 

Thus  has  "gone  forth  from  amongst  us 
one  who  was  in  many  respects  a remark- 
able, as  he  was  undoubtedly  a good  and  a 
highly  able,  member  of  our  community. 
For  thirty-five  years  he  had  been  closely 
identified  with  all  om*  interests,  sacred  and 
secular.  His  hand  was  at  every  good 
work  for  the  religious,  moral,  and  material 
elevation  of  the  people  of  Glasgow^ ; and 
in  this  way  a more  than  ordinary  ainomit 
of  fruition  followed  his  labours;  for  the 
singular  blessing  attended  them,  that  he 
was  beloved  and  trusted  by  men  of  all 
creeds  and  classes.  He  belonged,  how- 
ever, not  more  to  Glasgow  than  to  the 
whole  Church  of  Scotland.  Singularly  in- 
telligent, blessed  with  vigorous  intellect 
and  a remarkably  clear  judgment,  a ready 
and  able,  though  perhaps  not  an  eloquent 
speaker,  he  had  long  taken  the  rank  of  a 
})roininent  leader  in  the  Church ; and  he 
soon  won,  and  retained  to  the  very  last, 
13 


the  entire  confidence  and  devotion  of  the 
“Moderate”  party,  with  which  he  had 
all  along  been  connected.  When  “ Moder- 
ates” and  “ Evangelicals”  alike  disappeared 
as  party -names  at  the  period  of  the  Dis- 
ruption, he  still  retained  his  proud  posi- 
tion as  the  Mentor  of  the  Chm-ch  of  Scot- 
land ; and  it  was  nothing  unusual  to  hear 
it  remarked,  that  the  head  of  Principal 
Macfarlan  was  worth  tke  brains  of  a w'hole 
Presbytery  any  day.  It  is  a remarkable 
circumstance  that,  amid  all  the  keen  and 
acrimonious  feeling  which  attended  the 
unhappy  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, there  never  was  associated  with  the 
name  of  Principal  Macfarlan  a single  sen- 
timent of  disrespect  or  bitterness.  His 
principles  in  ecclesiastical  polity  were  so 
well  known,  his  devotion  to  them  so  en- 
tirely honest  and  genuine,  and  his  faith  so 
child-like  and  confiding,  that  no  man  had 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  public  course 
he  would  follow.  While  he  attained  that 
respect  which  always  attends  sincere  con- 
viction, his  demeanour,  even  in  stormy 
times,  was  so  peaceful,  mild,  and  blame- 
less, so  free  from  the  most  remote  taint 
of  passion,  acrimony,  or  resentment,  that 
he  won  the  regard  of  those  who  opposed 
him  as  an  ecclesiastical  politician ; and  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  he  was  as  much 
beloved  and  admired  by  those  who  dissent 
from,  as  by  those  who  adhere  to,  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Truly  he  was  a 
noble-minded  Scotchman — one  whose  say- 
ings and  doings  throughout  life  were  un- 
sullied by  a smgle  taint  of  bigotry  or 
illiberal  feeling.  , 

In  Principal  Macfarlan  there  has  passed  I 
away  a man  who  may  truly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  last  links  between  the  present 
and  a bygone  age.  He  was  the  child  of 
his  father’s  old  age — also  a minister  ot  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  succeeded  j 
by  his  son  as  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  j 
of  Drymen  in  the  beginning  of  1792.  The 
elder  Macfarlan  was  acquainted  with  | 
General  Wolfe,  then  a captain  in  Barrel’s  j 
Eegiment  of  Foot,  when  stationed  with  j 
his  company  at  the  little  fort  of  Invers- 
naid,  shortly  after  the  rebellion  of  1745.  J 
Thus  the  lives  of  two  men  bring  us  into  j' 
close  connection  with  the  hero  of  Quebec,  i 
long  before  he  won  his  crowning  glory  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  died  in  the  j 
ai’ms  of  victory,  now  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Principal  lumself  was  a 
student  when  the  treaty  was  signed  by  | i 
which  the  “revolted  colonies”  became  the 
United  States  of  America ; and  he  was  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
landwhen  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  still  king 
of  France.  He  was  a yoiith  at  the  College  j 
of  Glasgow  when  our  population  was  only  I 
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43,000.  He  lived  to  see  it  400,000. 
Steam  navigation  was  making  its  first 
trial  when  he  was  a man  in  middle  life, 
and  he  saw  the  tiny  “ Comet,”  with  its 
engine  of  four-horse  power,  swell  into  the 
noble  “ Persia,”  with  engines  of  900  horse- 
power and  tonnage  of  400.  We  heard  the 
patriarch  say,  not  long  since,  that  he  had 
survived  thQ  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  twice  over;  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  been  unquestionably  the 
father  of  the  Church. 

The  venerable  Principal  held  two  of  the 
most  lucrative  offices  connected  with  the 
very  moderately  paid  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  Principal sh'p  is  now  likely  to  be  dis- 
joined from  the  charge  of  the  Inner  High 
Parish  of  Glasgow.  The  presentation  to 
both  is,  we  believe,  with  the  Crown.  The 
funeral,  which  was  a public  one,  took 
place  on  Tuesday. — Glasgoio  Gazette. 


Peoeessor  Hatjch. 

Dec.  3.  At  Dresden,  aged  eighty  years 
and  eleven,  months.  Professor  Christian 
Rauch. 

The  Professor  had  repaired  to  Dresden 
in  order  to  undergo  a surgical  operation, 
which,  however,  the  surgeons  thought  nn- 
advisable,  and  he  gradually  sank.  For  some 
weeks  before  his  death  his  state  had  been 
hopeless,  but  a few  days  before  that  event 
he  rallied,  rose  from  his  bed,  was  dressed, 
M'alked  about  in  his  room,  and  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  return  to  the  atelier  which 
he,  years  ago,  in  the  fac-simile  under  the 
well-known  picture  of  his  studio,  pointed 
out,  and  really  always  considered,  as  “ his 
home.”  But  this  seeming  recovery  proved 
only  the  last  kindling-up  of  the  extin- 
guishing light,  and  death,  calm  and  pain- 
less, ensued  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  December,  closing  a career  of  suc- 
cess and  renown.  Born  on  the  second  of 
January,  1777,  at  Arol-en,  the  pretty  little 
capital  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck  (the 
birth-place,  likewise,  of  Drake,  the  sculp- 
tor, and  Kaulhach,  the  painter),  Rauch,  at 
his  outset,  had  to  struggle  with  great  and 
many  difficulties.  His  parents  were  poor, 
and  occupied  a humble  station  in  life. 
Ruhl,  the  Cassel  sculptor,  who  first  in- 
structed the  youth  in  modelling,  was  by  no 
means  a superior  artist, — and  when,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  young  Rauch  repaired  to 
Berlin,  he  at  first  followed  his  deceased 
brother  in  the  menial  office  of  a royal 
lacquey.  Surprised,  one  day,  by  the  Queen 
Louisa,  the  mother  of  the  present  King,  in 
an  attempt  to  form  her  fair  features  in 
wax,  he  was  happy  enough  to  find  his 
rising  genius  noticed  and  nursed.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Queen  to  Dresden,  there  to 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


study  the  far-famed  Mengs  Collection  of 
plaster-casi  s from  the  antique,  and  in 
1804  made  his  first  journey  to  Rome, 
where  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova  befriended 
him,  and  where  his  talent  steadily  de- 
veloped itself.  In  1811  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  in  order  to  execute,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  King  Frederick  William  the  Third, 
the  statue  of  the  late  Queen  for  the  mau- 
soleum to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
that  Princess  at  Charlottenburgh.  Since 
that  he  w’ent  on  producing  those  numer- 
ous busts  and  statues  of  the  patriot  he- 
roes of  Prussia  which  adorn  the  capital 
and  the  country  everywhere,  and  which 
gained  him  the  name  of  the  Prussian  Phi- 
dias. The  long  list  of  his  works  culmin- 
ated in  the  creation  of  his  monument  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  Rauch,  great  and 
unique  as  an  artist,  was  good  and  amiable 
as  a man.  The  sympathy  excited  by  his 
death  is  universal : — proof,  the  reception 
of  his  earthly  remains  at  Berlin.  They 
arrived  there,  we  are  informed,  on  the  5th 
of  December,  at  half-past  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  The  Dresden  artists  had 
taken  care  to  deck  the  coffin  with  flowers, 
evergreens,  and  laurel-wreaths.  About  100 
persons,  most  of  them  friends  and  pupils 
of  the  deceased,  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  &c.,  received  the  coffin  at  the 
railway  - terminus,  and  accompained  it, 
forming  a quiet  funeral  procession,  to  the 
house  of  Rauch,  “Im  alten  Lager-house, 
Kloster  Strasse,  76.”  Here  a “ Trauerka- 
pelle”  {Cliapelle  ardent^  had  been  pre- 
pared, under  the  superintendence  of  Prof. 
Kiss.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  was 
Rauch’s  bust,  adorned  with  the  golden 
laurel-wreath  which  was  presented  to  him 
from  his  pupils  on  his  seventieth  birthday, 
in  1847.  Six  candelabras,  with  forty-two 
tapers,  surrounded  the  coffin,  lighting  the 
five  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
and  the  two  Victories  (destined  for  the 
Schlossgarten,”  at  Chai’lottenburgh),  all 
of  them  works  by  the  late  master.  Rauch 
was  decorated  with  twelve  various  orders, 
and  was  honorary  citizen  of  the  city  of 
Berlin.  His  admirers  will  learn  with  plea- 
sure that  shortly  before  his  death,  after 
his  own  design,  a medal  has  appeared  at 
the  “Berliner  Medaillen-Miinze,  von  G. 
Loos,”  representing  on  one  side  the  well- 
executed  portrait  of  the  late  master,  and 
on  the  other  the  monument  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  in  its  north-eastern  aspect. 


Capt.  Monck  M^on. 

The  untimely  death  of  (japtain  George 
Monck  Mason,  the  late  able  and  energetic 
British  Resident  at  Jodhpore,  in  Raj- 
pootana,  adds  another  to  the  many  severe 
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losses  sustaineci  by  the  Indian  Government 
in  its  stnif  of  political  servants.  Captain 
Monck  Mason,  although  still  a young  man, 
had  already  displayed  so  rare  a combi- 
nation of  qualities,  and  in  very  difficult 
and  responsible  situations  performed  ser- 
vices of  so  much  importance,  as  to  give 
promise  of  a brilliant  future  career.  When 
a subordinate  in  the  political  department 
under  the  British  Resident  in  Rajpootana 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  daring 
bravery  and  indomitable  energy  which  he 
displayed  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of 
several  dangerous  and  desperate  robber- 
chiefs  on  the  borders  of  Scinde.  In  these 
expeditions  he  was  often  accompanied  by 
only  a few  sowars,  and  had  to  traverse 
vast  tracts  of  barren  and  inhospitable 
country  on  camel-back,  riding  as  much  as 
70  or  80  miles  within  the  24  hours,  and 
subsisting  for  days  upon  chnpatties  and 
coarse  native  arrack.  Captain  Monck 
Mason’s  services  were  rewarded  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  political  agent  at  Kerowlee, 
one  of  the  Rajpoot  States,  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Lord  Dalhousie.  At 
Kerowlee  he  remained  about  six  years,  and 
his  performance  of  the  difficult  duties  de- 
volving upon  him,  at  a time  when  that 
State  was  much  disturbed  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  Rajah  and  subsequent 
disputed  succession,  elicited  the  strongly 
expressed  approval  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  procured  for 
him  the  well-merited  honour  of  receiving 
the  thanks  of  “the  Governor-General  in 
Council.”  Captain  Monck  Mason  was  the 
intimate  and  honoured  friend  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  whose  affection  and  counsel 
he  obtained  early  in  his  political  career. 
Kotwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years,  in 
their  characters  there  were  many  points 
of  resemblance,  and  in  both  the  mainspring 
of  action  was  unyielding  devotion  to  duty. 
In  March  last  Captain  Mason  was  sent  to 
succeed  Sir  Richmond  Shakespear  as  Resi- 
dent at  Jodhpore.  In  the  appointment  of 
so  young  an  officer  to  a post  of  great  im- 
portance (Captain  Mason  was  only  32) 
Lord  Canning  emphatically  marked  bis 
high  sense  of  the  value  and  extent  of 
Captain  Mason’s  services  to  the  State. 
In  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of  the 
Jodhpore  Legion  in  August  last.  Captain 
Monck  Mason  was  placed  in  a situation  of 
fearful  responsibility  and  danger.  Many 
ladies  and  children  had  escaped  to  Jodh- 
pore,  and  found  a refuge  within  the  hos- 
pitable walls  of  the  Residency.  Captain 
^fastjn  was  able,  by  i-apid  and  energetic 
measures,  not  only  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  little  band  of  Europeans  at  Jodh- 
pore, but  to  d{  spatch  a body  of  men  for 
the  protection  of  the  Sanitarium  on  Mount 


Aboo,  to  which  place  many  fugitives  had 
escaped.  After  having  accomplished  this, 
intelligence  was  received  at  Jodhpore  of 
the  approach  of  the  small  force  under 
General  George  Lawrence,  which  was  de- 
tained before  the  strong  fort  of  Ahwa. 
Captain  Mason  persuaded  the  Rajah  of 
Jodhpore,  whose  attachment  to  himself, 
as  well  as  fidelity  to  our  Government,  had 
been  established  beyond  a doubt,  to  de- 
spatch a small  body  of  men  to  the  assist- 
ance of  General  Lawrence.  Captain  Ma- 
son deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  accompany 
this  detachment.  Persuasions  and  en- 
treaties were  powerless  to  withhold  him 
from  following  the  path  of  duty.  On  ap- 
proaching the  fort  of  Ahwa  the  party  en- 
tered a thick  and  tangled  jungle,  im- 
passable to  cavalry.  The  men  accordingly 
halted,  and  their  leader  dismounting  from 
his  camel  proceeded  on  foot,  accompanied 
only  by  two  servants,  with  the  intention 
of  making  his  way  to  the  General’s  camp. 
It  appears  from  the  account  given  by  the 
servants,  that  they  had  not  proceeded 
immy  hundred  yards  when  they  came 
upon  a group  of  sowars  whom  they  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  General  Lawrence’s 
force.  These  men  offered  to  guide  Captain 
Mason  to  the  General’s  tent.  He  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  but  had  proceeded  on- 
wards only  a few  yards,  when  two  of  the 
treacherous  villains  came  up  from  behind 
and  shot  him  dead.  The  sowars  were 
mutineers,  and  were  probably  on  their 
way  to  join  the  rebel  force  within  the  fort. 
Thus  closed  the  earthly  course  of  one  who 
had  already  done  good  service  to  his 
country,  and  whose  future  career  seemed 
so  full  of  promise.  The  clear  testimony 
borne  to  his  consistent  and  unassuming 
Christian  character  sheds  a bright  gleam 
over  this  otherwise  melancholy  event. — ■ 
Times. 


Maek  Lockwood,  Esq. 

Nov.  23.  At  his  private  residence,  16, 
Highbury -place,  Islington,  aft^r  a very 
brief  illness,  aged  59,  Mark  Lockwood, 
Esq.,  senior  partner  in  the  eminent  firm 
of  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Publishers 
and  wholesale  Booksellers,  of  Stationers’ - 
Hall  Court. 

Mr.  Lockwood,  whose  father  was  a farmer 
and  grazier  at  a village  near  Leeds, 
was  b^orn  April  25,  1798 ; and,  after  re- 
ceiving a very  elementary  education,  was 
obligeil  to  assist  in  the  operations  of  the 
farm  until  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  when 
he  left  home  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
part  in  the  business  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Crosby,  a bookseller  of  great  intel- 
ligence and  industry  in  Stationers’  Hall 
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Court.  Mr.  Crosby  bad  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  Mr.  IStalkei’,  and  was  one  of 
tbe  first  London  booksellers  who  regularly 
travelled  the  country  for  orders  amongst 
tbe  trade.  In  this  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  largely  increased  the  business 
of  the  house  by  the  connections  which  he 
formed.  Being  a large  buyer  of  what  are 
termed  “ remainders,”  which  he  again  sold 
considerably  under  the  original  price,  he 
acquired  the  reputation  of  dealing  in  bar- 
gains; this,  coupled  with  his  pleasing 
manners,  rendered  his  visits  always  accept- 
able to  the  provincial  booksellers.  Mr. 
Crosby,  however,  found  out,  to  his  dismay, 
that  increased  prosperity  does  not  always 
accompany  an  increase  of  business;  and 
the  vexation  and  excitement  consequent 
upon  this  preyed  so  much  upon  his  mind 
that  his  health  gave  way.  An  attack  of 
paralysis  compelled  him,  in  1814,  to  relin- 
quish all  thoughts  of  business,  and  he  re- 
tired to  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
died  the  following  year,  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  47,  and  was  buried 
under  the  steeple  of  the  magnificent 
church.  Previous  to  leaving  London  he 
had  disposed  of  the  country  part  of  his 
business  to  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and 
Joy,  and  of  the  town  business  to  two 
of  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  in  whose  name  it  has  ever 
since  been  carried  on.  Mr.  Lockwood 
remained  with  the  new  firm,  where  by 
his  probity,  activity,  soimd  go(  d sense, 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  unremit- 
ting attention,  he  gained  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him.  The  bulk  of  the  country 
bu-iness  had  been  transferred  to  Messrs. 
Baldwin,  as  stated ; but  some  remained ; 
the  management  of  this  was  placed  in  Mr. 
Lockwood’s  hands ; new  customers  were 
attracted,  and  many  of  the  old  won  back, 
and  the  business  went  on  incrcasiug  gra- 
dually till,  upon  the  failure  of  Messrs. 
Baldwin,  their  country  business  w^as  trans- 
ferred to  Messrs.  Simpkins’,  wdiich  now  be- 
came tbe  largest  bookselling-house  in  the 
trade. 

It  was  about  the  year  1829,  wdien  the 
business  had  increased  to  the  very  full 
extent  of  their  means  of  carrying  it  on, 
that  the  late  Mr.  J.  Miles  was  induced  to 
join  as  partner.  In  addition  to  ample 
capital,  Mr.  Miles  also  brought  with  him 
what  was  equally  valuable,  a high  charac- 
ter for  uprightness,  and  a dislike  for  every- 
thing mean  and  shabby.  The  new  firm  of 
Simpkin,  Marshal],  and  Co.,  at  once  as- 
sumed a position  and  influence  second  to 
none  in  the  trade ; while  in  the  magnitude 
of  its  dealings  it  soon  oTlt- distanced  all 
competitors.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment Mr.  Simpkin  was  released  from  all 


active  share  in  the  management  of  the 
business, — an  annuity  of  £1200  being  se- 
curt  d to  him.  Mr.  Marshall  remained  till 
the  year  1854,  when  he  retired  upon  a 
competency.  The  active  exertions  of  Mr. 
Lockwood  had  iM)t  been  overlooked,  and 
he  was  in  the  receipt  of  a handsome  salary, 
but  it  w'as  not  till  1835,  after  twenty-Hve 
years’  employment,  that  he  was  admitted  as 
partner. 

The  failure  of  another  firm  about  the 
year  1839  enabled  Messrs.  Simpkin  to  take 
some  additional  premises  in  Stationers’ 
Court,  where,  under  Mr.  Lockwood’s  su- 
perintendence, the  buying  department  and 
the  country  trade  were  transferred,  and 
where,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  they 
were  carried  on.  So  admirably  was  every- 
thing arranged,  that  nothing  passed  un- 
noticed; every  letter  was  duly  attended 
to,  every  addition  to  the  stock  was  record- 
ed, and  every  entry  made  according  to  the 
system  laid  down  by  the  deceased,  so  that 
errors  were  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Lockwood  became 
the  greatest  book-buyer  in  the  world,  and 
exercised  no  small  infiuence  over  the  re- 
public of  letters.  Here  also  it  was  that 
his  extraordinary  faculties  of  memory  and 
order  were  fully  developed  ; while  the 
sound  common  sense  which  he  brought  to 
bear  upon  all  questions  gave  a soundness  to 
his  judgment,  and  all  willingly  acquiesced 
in  his  decisions.  By  dint  of  intense  ap- 
plication to  the  business,  he  had  attained 
an  unprecedented  knowledge  of  books ; 
scarcely  any  work  of  moment  had  been 
published  during  the  last  forty  years  that 
he  did  not  remember.  His  acquaintance 
with  an  author  was  not  simply  confined 
to  the  title-page,  but,  by  stealing  mo- 
ments which  should  have  been  devoted  to 
rest,  he  contrived  to  acquire  a consider- 
able insight  into  the  real  merits  of  a 
book.  To  many  men  such  cursory  read- 
ing would  be  next  to  useless,  but  Mr. 
Lockwood  read  with  an  object,  and  thus 
prepared  himself  to  foim  a just  judgment 
of  the  value  of  books  brought  before  his 
notice.  In  making  his  purchases  he  fre- 
quently dropped  remarks  respecting  books 
and  authors,  shewing  that  he  had  formed 
a correct  estimate  of  them,  and  the  de- 
mand likely  to  arise.  So  singularly  good 
was  his  judgment  considered,  that  it 
largely  influenced  other  buyers;  if  Mr. 
Lockwood  bought  sparingly,  so  did  they ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  orders  were 
large,  the  success  of  the  book  w'as  at  once 
secured. 

Business  appeared  to  engross  all  his 
attention ; punctually  at  his  post,  in  the 
morning  he  would  be  found  wadingthreugh 
piles  of  letters ; later  in  the  day,  with  all 
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the  energy  of  a youth,  he  would  be  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  premises  ; while 
still  later,  when  all  the  rest  were  gone, 
and  the  Row  deserted,  his  solitary  lamp 
might  be  seen  shining  upon  the  plane- 
tree  in  the  garden  opposite.  Business, 
however,  did  wott  wholly 'Occupy  his  mind; 
there  was  room  for  better  and  brighter 
things, — care  for  the  fatherless  and  dis- 
tressed found  a place  there;  his  charity 
was  liberal  but  unostentatious,  and  his 
sound  and  valuable  advice  was  always 
ready  for  those  who  sought  it. 

In  1822  he  married  his  cousin  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Crosby,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons,  who  survive.  He  w^as  biu’ied 
Nov.  28,  in  the  cemetery  at  Highgate. 


FEAifcia  Dowkifg,  Esq. 

Nov.  18.  At  Winson  Green,  near  Bir- 
mingham, aged  80,  Francis  Downing,  Esq , 
tlie  descendant  of  a long  line  of  clergy- 
men. 

He  was  a younger  son  of  the  Rev. 
Harry  Dotvning,  Vicar  of  Wiveliscombe, 
Somersetshire,  and  perpetual  curate  of 
Kinver,  Staffordshire.  His  family  held, 
likewise,  for  several  generations,  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  living  of  Enville,  in  the 
tame  county. 

The  deceased  gentleman,  one  of  a large 
and  once  wealthy  family,  at  the  age  of 
19  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  Viscount 
Dudley  and  vV'ard.  He  afterwards  occu- 
pied the  responsible  situation  of  Mine 
Agent  for  the  Viscount,  and  for  his  son, 
the  Earl  of  Dudley,  by  whom  he  was 
highly  esteeuied,  and  treated  with  much 
friendship.  The  post  of  agent  he  occupied 
for  upwmrds  of  forty  years,  and,  as  a proof 
of  the  Earl’s  esteem  for  Mr.  Downing,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  he  named  him  to 
T:e  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  present  Lord 
Ward,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Lord  Hatherton,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
bow,  late  M.P.  for  Dudley. 

For  many  years  he  had  retired  from 
all  active  employment.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  lived  Mr.  Down- 
ing’s memory  is  much  esteemed, — by  the 
rid),  as  an  example  of  high-minded  in- 
tegrity, by  the  po:>r  for  his  benevolence 
and  uu  failing  sympathy. 


Thomas  Sowler,  Esq. 

Nov.  18.  At  his  residence,  Bowdon, 
near  Manchester,  aged  68,  Thos.  Sowler, 
Esq.,  projector  of  the  “ Manchester  Cou- 
rier ’ newspaper. 

His  father,  Mr  Thomas  Sowler,  carried 
on  business  as  a printer,  in  Manchester,  in 
partner.ship  with  Mr.  Samuel  Russel,  under 


the  firm  of  “ Sowler  and  Russel,”  and 
many  publications  issued  from  their  press, 
some  of  the  more  ephemeral,  and  others 
o'-'  a more  important  nature;  amongst  the 
latter  of  which  may  be  numbered  a large 
Bible,  and  a rather  voluminous  “ History 
of  the  Late  War.”  Thomas  Sowler,  the 
son,  whose  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Ainsworth,  was  born  in  Deansgate, 
Manchester,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1789.  He 
was  sent  in  due  time  to  the  Grammar- 
School,  over  which  Mr,  Lawson  then  pre- 
sided, and  he  ever  afterwards  entertained 
a sincere  respect  for  that  distinguished 
preceptor  and  the  time-honoured  institu- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  governing  spirit. 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  a school 
hept  by  Mr.  Stolterfurth,  at  Chester,  and 
whilst  he  remained  there  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Majendie,  who  was  then 
Bishop  of  Chester.  On  leaving  school  he 
w’as  placed  in  the  very  extensive  estab- 
lishment founded  by  Mr.  James  Lacking- 
ton,  in  Finsbuiy-square,  then  carried  on 
under  the  appropi  iate  navtie  of  “ The 
Temple  of  the  Muses,”  by  Messrs.  Lack- 
ington,  Allen,  and  Co,  In  1814,  Mr, 
Sowler  came  down  to  establish  himself  in 
his  native  town.  On  St.  Thomas’s-day, 
in  the  same  year,  he  married  Helen,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Slack,  of  Manches- 
ter, historical  engraver,  to  whom  he  was 
most  sincerely  attached,  and  in  memory  of 
whom  he  put  up  a very  handsome  memo- 
rial compai’tment  in  the  east  window  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church.  His  industry,  per- 
severance, and  systematic  habits,  ensured 
him  success,  and  for  many  years  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  various  branches  of 
his  business  with  an  increasing  measure 
of  prosperity.  In  1825,  the  great  want 
of  an  organ  to  express  the  opinions  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  Manchester,  in- 
duced him  to  try  what  might  well  appear 
a bold  experiment.  The  ‘‘Manchester 
Guardian,”  which  liad  then  been  five  years 
in  progress,  and  was  acq)uring  great  in- 
fluence, and  a very  extensive  circulation 
from  the  support  given  to  it,  originally  by 
the  Radical  and  afterwards  by  the  Whig 
party,  and  the  ability  and  power  with 
which  it  was  edited,  seemed  to  render 
necessary  some  more  able  and  vigorous 
exponent  of  constitutional  principles  in 
Church  and  State  than  could  be  met  with 
in  the  Manchester  Tory  journals  of  the 
day,  conducted  altogether  up)on  the  old 
, system,  and  with  little  regard  to  the  in- 
creasing requirements  of  the  times,  and 
those  caused  by  the  formidable  local  com 
petitor  which  had  appeared  in  the  arena. 
Accordingly,  on  the  first  of  January,  1825, 
the  first  number  of  the  “ Manchester 
Courier”  appeared,  the  proprietor  being 
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Mr.  Sowler,  and  the  first  editor,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Watts.  From  the  commencement  qf  the 
“ Courier’^  to  his  dying  day  Mr.  Sowler 
neither  changed  his  own  principles  nor  the 
principles  of  his  paper  : — 

“ Unpractis’d  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  powder 
By  doctrines  fashion’d  to  the  varying  hour.” 

^ Whether  the  fortunes  of  his  party  were 
' under  cloud  or  sunshine,  his  adherence  was 
I equally  firm,  and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to 
know  that  he  had  his  reward  in  seeing  his 
j paper  attain  a position  and  acquire  a de- 
I gree  of  success  far  transcending  any  ex- 
pectations he  could  originally  have  formed. 
To  this  success  it  is  scrircely  necessary  to 
say  how  much,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its 
I career,  his  sound  judgment  and  constant 
' attention  to  the  various  details  which, 

I taken  in  the  aggregate,  exercise  such  in- 
fluence upon  the  destiny  of  a newspaper, 
must  be  admitted  to  have  contributed.  For 
some  years  past  he  did  not  take  any  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  “ Corn  ier” 

I in  any  of  its  departments.  But  it  was  not 
i by  the  establishment  of  the  “ Courier” 
alone  that  Mr.  Sowler  promoted  the  in- 
terests of  the  Conservative  party.  His 
personal  efforts  and  labours  might  always 
be  relied  upon ; and  those  who  remember 
the  South  Lanchashire  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  various  county  and  borough 
contests  in  which  he  took  so  active  a share, 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  his  claims  to  the 
grateful  respect  of  the  party  with  which 
he  was  associated. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  his 
j health  had  evidently  been-  declining,  and 
the  less  of  a favourite  daughter,  under  pe- 
I culiarly  painful  circumstances,  liad  inflict- 
I ed  a severe  blow  upon  his  nervous  system, 
j which  accelerated  the  progress  of  disease. 

' It  became  obvious  to  his  friends  a short 
i time  ago  that  he  was  gradually  sinking, 
but  the  conclusion  was  nearer  than  had 
been  anticipated.  On  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, while  a medical  friend  -was  making  a 
call  at  his  house,  at  Bowdon,  Mr.  Sowler 
was  taken  suddenly  worse,  and  almost  im- 
mediately, on  being  assisted  up-stairs  to 
his  bedroom,  expired,  apparently  without 
a struggle. 


James  Kenet  Hfrdis,  Esq. 

Nov.  30. — At  his  residence  in  Carlton- 
I crescent,  Southampton,  aged  57,  James 
, Henry  Hurdis,  Esq.,  a gentleman  well 
known  to,  and  deeply  regretted  by,  a 
large  circle  of  friends  in  Lewes  and  its 
vicinity. 

I Mr.  Hurdis  was  descended  from  an  an- 
j cient  and  highly  respectable  family,  who 
were  seated  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 


teenth century  at  Atherston,  near  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, and  in  the  church  there 
several  of  his  progenitors  lie  buried.  The 
first  ancestor  who  settled  in  Sussex  was 
the  Kev.  Thomas  Hurdis,  of  Oxford,  and 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  became  Vicar 
of  Kingmer,  and  died  in  1733.  That  gen- 
tleman had,  besides  several  other  children, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hurdis  (Vicar  of  Seaford, 
Canon  of  Windsor  and  of  Chichester,  Se- 
questrator of  Bishopston,  Vicar  of  Amport, 
in  Hampshire,  and  Private  Secretary  to 
the  great  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  Bishop- 
ston and  of  Halland,  Sussex,  grandfather 
of  Captain  Hurdis,  R.N.,  formerly  of  Uck- 
field  and  now^  of  Brighton),  and  James  Hur- 
dis, Esq.,  collector  of  customs  at  Newdiaven. 
The  latter  of  these  was  father  of  the  Rev. 
James  Hurdis,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Rector  of  Bishop- 
ston, author  of  “ The  Village  Curate,”  and 
many  other  poems,  and  a friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  poet  Cowper.  Dr.  Hur- 
dis, by  his  marriage  with  Harriet  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Hughes  Minet,  Esq.,  of  Austin 
Friars,  London,  was  father  of  three  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom  w^as  the  subject 
of  this  notice.  Dr.  Hurdis,  who  is  still 
remembered  as  a poet  of  the  Cowper  school, 
resembled  his  friend  both  in  amiability  of 
manner  and  in  modes  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. 

The  amiable  poet  died  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  in  1801,  and  his  widow,  at  no 
long  interval,  was  re-married  to  Storer 
Ready,  Esq.,  a medical  practitioner,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  three  step-children,  set- 
tled at  Southampton,  where  Mr.  Flurdis 
spent  ten  years  of  his  boyish  life  at  a 
boarding-school.  In  1816  or  1817  he  re- 
moved, with  his  mother  and  family,  to 
France,  residing  principally  at  the  Chateau 
of  Bagatelle,  near  Abbeville,  where  the 
pencil,  the  gun,  and  the  fishing-rod  alter- 
nately furnished  him  with  occupation.  It 
was  from  this  retreat  in  a foreign  land, 
that,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  his 
respectable  relatii  es,  but  probably  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  the  active-minded 
and  energetic  lad  himself,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Charles  Heath,  the  eminent  en- 
graver, under  whose  able  guidance  he  deve- 
loped that  strong  feeling  for  the  fine  arts 
which  distinguished  his  later  life.  It  w'as 
at  this  period  that  he  contracted  the  friend- 
ship of  George  Cruikshank,  much  of  wliose 
humour  he  imbibed,  and  w'hose  friendship 
he  subsequently  enjoyed.  Happily  for  Mr. 
Hurdis,  there  was  no  res  angustce  clomi  to 
compel  him  to  follow  professionally  the 
drudgery  of  the  burin,  and  his  talents,  as 
exercised  in  after  life,  w'ere  simply  those 
of  an  amateur  of  the  first  class.  Many 
of  his  years  of  manhood  w’cre  spent  near 
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Lewes,  particularly  at  Newick,  where  he 
was  long  resident.  With  the  means  and 
appliances  of  an  “ idle  gentleman,”  he  never 
knew  what  idleness  meant.  His  pencil 
and  etching-needle  were  constantly  at  work 
for  the  illustration  of  local  personages  and 
local  scenes.  To  cite  his  multitudinous 
efforts  with  aqua  fortis  would  he  a long 
task,  hut  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  as 
favourable  specimens  of  his  skill,  the  por- 
traits of  two  well-known  magistrates,  the 
late  Sir  George  Shiffner,  Bart.,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Partington,  of  Oflfham,  as  well  as 
views  of  the  fete  in  the  Dripping-Pan  at 
Lewes,  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria 
in  1838;  of  Beechland,  now  the  seat  of 
W.  H.  Blaaw,  Esq.,  in  Horsfi eld’s  Sussex; 
of  the  wreck  of  the  “ Nympha”  at  Beachy- 
head,  (improved  from  a contemporary  plate 
of  more  than  a century  ago) ; and  last,  but 
not  least,  of  the  burning  of  Richard  Wood- 
man and  his  fellow-martyrs  in  the  High- 
street  of  Lewes,  after  the  original  design 
of  Mr.  F.  Colvin,  whom,  with  a friendly 
and  fostering  care,  he  had  brought  forward 
in  the  field  of  art.  Several  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections 
bear  witness  to  the  taste  and  zeal  of  Mr. 
Hurdis  in  the  illustration  of  scenes  in  his 
native  county,  one  of  the  latest  labours  of 
his  etching  - needle  being  the  views  of 
Newhaven  and  Yainville  churches,  in  the 
recently  published  ninth  volume  of  that 
series. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Hurdis  was  greatly 
esteemed.  His  cordial  spirit  and  quaint 
humour  endeared  him  to  everybody  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  friendship.  Like 
his  friend  Cruikshank,  his  pencil  and  his 
needle  always  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  comic  and  the  ludicrous,  and  he  sel- 
dom wrote  a letter  of  business  or  friendship 
in  which  some  a(  cidental  blot,  or  some  pe- 
culiar twist  of  his  pen,  was  not  turned  to 
account  in  producing  a laughter-exciting 
hit.  But  while  he  was  thus  endowed  with 
a taste  for  the  comic  and  pleasing  side  of 
things,  he  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
sympathy  for  the  sterner  views  of  hu- 
manity. He  was  a thoroughly  generous 
man;  and  the  means  with  which  Provi- 
dence had  blessed  him  were  always  well 
employed  in  acts  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. Many  an  eye  that  reads  this  simple 
record  will  grow  dim  with  a tear  of  regret 
for  the  loss  of  one  whose  hand  was  ever 
prompt  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and 
the  promotion  of  whatever  was  useful  and 
excellent. 

A few  years  since  Mr.  Hurdis  removed 
from  Newick  to  Southampton,  the  sc.ne 
of  his  earlier  days,  where  be  passed  his 
time  in  the  exercise  of  many  social  virtues, 
and  recreated  himself  sometimes  in  etch- 


ing, sometimes  in  yachting,  and  more 
recently  in  photography,  in  which  he  was 
an  adept.  His  constitution,  never  robust, 
gave  way  early  in  November.  He  found 
himself  unable  to  pursue  his  usual  engage- 
ments, and  took  to  his  sofa,  where  he  spent 
many  hours  of  weakness  in  perusing  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  “ Travels  in  Africa.”  On  the 
8th  ulb.  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and 
his  disease,  pronounced  by  his  medical 
attendants  to  be  an  inaction  of  the  brain, 
and  a breaking  of  the  nervous  system, 
gained  ground  up  to  the  time  of  his 
decease.  “Nothing,”  says  a near  relative, 
“could  exceed  his  patience  during  his 
attack,  or  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  he  died.  He  ex- 
pressed a strong  desire  to  quit  this  w^orld ; 
said  that  God  bad  disarmed  him  of  all 
fear  as  regarded  himself,  and  prayed  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings  in  a truly  Christian 
spirit.”  Mr.  Hurdis  was  twice  married — 
first,  to  Elizabetb,  eldest  daughter  of  Wm. 
Hutton,  Esq.,  of  Gate  Burton,  co.  Lincoln, 
who  died  without  issue  in  1841 ; and 
secondly  to  Charlotte,  fifth  daughter  of 
Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Lewes,  who,  with 
her  daughter,  Harriett  Charlotte,  Mr. 
Hurdis’s  only  child,  survives  to  deplore 
her  irreparable  loss.  M.  A.  L. 


Thomas  Bewes,  Esq. 

Nov.  18.  At  Beaumont,  Plymouth, 
aged  79,  Thomas  Bewes,  Esq. 

Mr.  Bewes  was  formerly,  in  a gene- 
ration that  is  past,  an  active  supporter  of 
liberal  politics,  and  in  the  past  struggle  of 
the  freeholders  of  Plymouth  against  the 
old  corporation  he  took  a lively  interest, 
and  contested  for  popular  rights  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  borough  in  parliament. 
In  those  days  Toryism  was  all-powerful, 
and  it  was  his  fate,  as  it  was  of  other  good 
men,  to  be  beaten.  Subsequently,  on  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  when  the 
boi  ough  was  thrown  open  to  the  choice  of 
our  townsmen,  who  then  obtained  the 
franchise,  Mr.  Bewes,  along  with  the  late 
Mr.  Collier,  was  returned  as  one  of  the 
representatives  for  the  borough,  and  con- 
tinued to  sit  in  parliament  till  Mr.  Collier 
retired,  when  he  resigned  also.  In  1832 
both  these  gentlemen  were  returned  in 
the  first  reformed  parliament  without 
opposition ; in  the  second  election,  iu 
1835,  Sir  George  Cockburn,  a Conservative, 
tried  hard  to  get  in,  but  was  beaten  by  a 
majority  of  20, — Mr.  Bewes  having  687 
votes,  and  Sir  George  667.  There  was 
another  election,  when  Mr.  Collier  and 
Mr.  Bewes  were  opposed  by  Sir  George 
Cockburn  and  the  Hon.  Price  Blackwood, 
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but  the  Conservatives  had  a sound  thrash- 
ing, and  they  never  again  appeared  on 
this  field  of  battle.  That  parliament  closed 
Mr.  Bewes’s  political  connection  with  this 
borough.  It  sat  down  to  1841,  when  there 
was  a general  election,  and  Mr.  T.  Gill 
and  Lord  Ebrington  replaced  the  two  old 
members. 

While  in  parliament,  Mr.  Bewes  was  a 
firm  and  decided  politician,  and  it  was  his 
lot  to  sit  in  the  House  when  the  two  great 
political  parties  who  divided  the  State 
were  very  evenly  balanced,  so  that  the 
votes  of  every  member  became  of  im- 
portance; and  he  more  than  once  went 
down  to  the  House  to  vote  while  in  a 
state  of  severe  illness,  and  when  in  doing 
so  he  jeopardised  his  life.  Since  his  re- 
tirement from  parliament,  Mr.  Bewes  took 
no  part  in  public  or  local  affairs. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Oct.  1.  At  Calicut,  East  Indies,  L.  B.  E.  Schmid, 
D.D.,  late  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

Nov.  9.  At  Faversham,  the  Rev.  Henry  Cos- 
grave,  successively  Curate  of  Ashford  and  Os- 
prinse,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Davington. 

Nov.  10.  At  Biddesham,  Somersetshire,  aged  41, 
the  Rev.  Frederic  Charles  Halsted,  B.A.  1833, 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Biddesham, 
Some  set,  and  Chaplain  R.N. 

Nov.  15.  At  Dunlavin  Rectory,  the  Rev.  Moore 
Morgan,  Prebendary  of  Dunlavin,  St.  Patrick’s, 
Dublin. 

Nov.  17.  At  the  Rectory-house,  Machynlleth, 
aged  79.  the  Rev.  George  Venables,  B.A.  1800, 
M.A.  1803,  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of 
Machynlleth  (1805),  Montgomeryshire. 

Nov.  18.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  47,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Golding,  B.A.  1832,  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  Vicar  of  Brimpton  (1852),  Berks. 

At  Omagh,  the  Rev.  Edward  Stack,  late  of 
Tubrid,  co.  Fermanagh. 

Nov.  19.  At  his  residence,  Vittoria-house,  Chel- 
tenham, aged  69,  the  Rev.  Robert  Bolton,  late 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Pelham,  United  States, 
America,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie. 

At  Funchal,  Madeira,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Broivii,  Minister  of  the  Free  Church,  Madeira. 

The  Rev.  William  Turner.  M.A.,  Prebendary 
of  Chichester  (1832),  and  Vicar  of  Boxgrove 
(1848),  Sussex. 

Nov.  20.  Aged  82,  the  Rev.  John  TopUs,  B.A. 
1801,  M.A.  1804,  B.D.  1813,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  St. 
Lawrencfc  South  Walsham  (1824),  Norfolk. 

At  the  Rectory,  aged  88,  the  Rev.  Roger  King- 
don,  B.A.  1792,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Rector 
of  Holaworthy  (1819),  Devon. 

Nov.  22.  At  Lisburn,  the  Rev.  Edward  Cupples, 
late  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Down  and 
Connor. 

Suddenlj',  in  the  Artillery  Garrison,  Woolwich, 
aged  30,  the  Rev.  Sandford  Connor,  Assistant 
Military  Chaplain. 

Nov.  26.  Aged  42,  the  Rev,  William  Newcomhe 
Vicars,  of  Castle-grange,  Wicklow,  Rector  of 
Kilternan,  Dublin. 

In  Holles-st.,  Cavendish-sq-,  aged  56,  the  Rev. 
William  Provis  Trelawney  Wickham,  B.A.  1826, 
M.A.  1829,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  Reading,  Corn-market, 


Warwick,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Glanville,  B.A.,  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Glanville,  of  Wootton-under-Edge, 
and  co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Percy,  at  the 
Independent  Chapel,  Brook-street. 

Nov.  28.  Aged  58,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Blake,  Rec- 
tor of  Thurning. 

At  Stanley-place,  Chester,  aged  82,  the  Rev. 
B.  Penny,  D.C.L. 

Nov.  29.  The  Rev.  Henry  Belmont  Sims,  B.A. 
1827,  M.A.  1833,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Rector  of  Great  Parndon,  Essex. 

Nov.  30.  Suddenly,  atDenston  railway  station, 
from  the  rupture  of  a blood-vessel,  the  Rev.  W. 
Young,  B.D.,  Pi,ector  of  Aller,  and  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

Lately.  At  Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  the  Rev. 
Enoch  Griffiths,  Baptist  Minister,  formerly  of 
Aldeburgh. 

Rev.  William  Thomas,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Michaelston-super-Avon  (1815),  Glamorganshire. 

Dec.  1.  At  the  Vicarage,  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of 
Wight,  of  cancer,  aged  58,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Scott, 
M.A.  The  deceased  had  been  the  respected  Vicar 
of  that  parish  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  having  in 
1845  succeeded,  at  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John 
Breeks,  the  former  Vicar,  to  the  living  of  Caris- 
brooke, with  Northwood  and  Newport  annexed. 

Dec.  2.  At  Anglesey-place,  Southampton,  aged 
86,  the  Rev.  George  Daniel  Renaud,  late  Vicar  of 
Messingham,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Hor wood-house,  Devonshire,  aged  78.  the 
Rev.  John  Deane,  Rector  of  Horwood  and  New- 
ton Tracy,  and  for  upwards  of  forty  years  a ma- 
gistrate of  the  county. 

Dec.  5.  At  Denington,  Rev.  G.  F.  Burr, 
Curate  of  South  olt. 

Dec.  6.  At  Hastings,  aged  75,  Rev.  G.  S.  G. 
Stonestreet,  of  Stor  don -hall,  Essex,  Prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  and  formerly  Chaplain  of  the  Guards 
during  the  Waterloo  campaign. 

Dec.  7.  At  Wrexham,  North  Wales,  aged  46, 
the  Rev.  E.  Griffiths,  many  years  Baptist  Minister 
at  Necton,  Norfolk. 

At  the  residence  of  Thomas  Purrier,  esq.,  Ham- 
mersmith, the  Rev.  Henry  Purrier,  M.A.,  of 
Worcester  College,  late  of  Kew. 

Dec.  8.  Suddenly,  at  Mickley  Parsonage,  near 
Ripon,  Yorkshire,  aged  68,  the  Rev.  John  Walker 
Harrison. 

Dec.  9.  At  Wisbech,  aged  46,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Watson,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Peter’s. 

At  Evesham,  aged  57,  the  Rev.  John  Marshall, 
M.A.,  Vicar  for  upw'ards  of  thirty  years. 

Dec.  10.  At,  the  Rectory,  Llanelidam,  Denbigh- 
shire, aged  86,  the  Rev.  Robert  Roberts,  M.A. 

Dec.  12.  At  his  residence.  Lower  Belgrave-st., 
Eaton-sq.,  aged  75,  the  Rev.  John  Hardy,  late 
Incumbent  of  Lea,  Gloucestershire. 

Dec.  14.  At  the  Rectory  at  West  Rounton, 
aged  77,  the  Rev.  Montagu  John  Wynyard, 
Rector  of  West  Rounton  and  St.  Martin-cum- 
Gregory,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. 

Dec.  15.  At  Clipsham  Rectory,  Rutland,  aged 
63,  the  Rev.  J.  West,  M.A. 

Dec.  20.  Rev.  R.  H.  Ruddock,  M.A.,  Incum- 
bent of  All  Saints’,  Bishopsgate. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

• J%dy  7.  At  Lucknow,  said  to  have  died  from 
the  effects  of  a cannon-shot,  aged  44,  Manaton 
Collingwood  Ommanney,  esq.,  Judicial  Commis- 
sioner in  Oude,  sixth  son  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Molyneux  Ommanney,  knt. 

July  8.  Killed  before  Delhi,  aged  31,  John 
Filmer  Blathwayt,  only  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
William  Blathwayt,  formerly  in  the  3rd  Light 
Dragoons. 

Axig.  — . At  Port  Natal,  aged  47,  Sir  Theo- 
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pMlns  St.  George,  bart.,  second  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Richard  St.  George,  of  Woodsgift,  Kilkenny. 

Aug.  20.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the  “Dunbar,” 
oflf  Sydney  Heads,  aged  28,  Ale.Kander  Fraser 
Bayne,  surgeon  of  the  above  ship,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  A.  F.  Bayne,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  Audit- 
office,  Somerset-house,  and  of  Streatham,  Surrey. 

Aug.  29.  At  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales, 
aged  58,  Archibald  Clunes  Innes,  of  Lake  Innes, 
late  M ijor  in  H.M.’s  3rd  Reirt.  (or  Buffs),  sixth 
son  of  the  late  James  Innes,  esq.,  of  Thrumster, 
Caithness. 

Aug.  30.  On  his  passage  to  Australia,  where 
he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  aged  33, 
James  Dutton,  esq.,  of  the  Royal  Exchange  As- 
surance-office, London,  sixth  survh-ing  son  of 
William  Dutton,  esq.,  of  W'oolwich. 

Sept.  5.  Of  fever,  from  fatigue  before  Delhi, 
aged  21,  William  Thomson  Somerville,  Lieut. 
Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Artillery. 

Sept.  6.  At  Jullindur,  aged  2f,  Lieut.  George 
Hallam,  only  son  of  G.  W'.  Hallam,  esq.,  Brent 
Pelham  Hall,  Herts. 

Sept.  7.  Before  Delhi,  aged  21,  Samuel  Buck- 
nail  Elkington,  esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  61st  Regt., 
third  son  of  Dr.  ElKington,  Birmingham. 

Sept.  8.  At  Melbourne,  aged  19,  Edward  Ast- 
ley,  eldest  son  of  the  late  WlUiam  Cave,  esq.,  of 
Br  ntry,  Gloucestershire. 

Sept.  14.  In  camp,  at  Delhi,  Major  George 
Ogle  Jacob,  commanding  the  Hon.  Company’s 
1st  European  Bengal  Fusiliers. 

From  wounds  received  in  the  taking  cf  Delhi, 
Lt.  R.  Popkin  Homfray,  17th  Bengal  Native  In- 
fantry, and  Adjutant  of  the  4th  Punjaub  Rifles, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Robert  Sheddon  Homfray, 
esq.,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Jeremiah  Hom- 
fray, knt.,  Glamorganshire. 

Sept.  15,  At  Simla,  Louisa,  wife  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Dawes,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  and  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Burdett,  of  Rutland- 
sq.,  Dublin. 

Sept.  17.  At  the  storming  of  Delhi,  Lieut. 
Widiam  Waldegrave  Pogson,  H.M.'s  8th  Foot, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Col.  Pogson,  formerly  of 
kesgrave-house,  Suffolk. 

Sept.  18.  At  Delhi,  aged  23,  Charles  Henry 
Fitz-Roy  Gambler,  Lieut,  and  Adjt.,  late  38th 
Bengal  N.  L.  Infantry,  elde.st  son  of  S.  James 
Gambler,  esq.,  of  Ash;ey-lodge,  Cheltenham. 

At  Narra-owlie,  near  Saugor,  India,  while  gal- 
lantly leading  an  attack  against  the  rebels,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Thomas  DalyeU,  ot  the  42nd  Bengal  Light  In- 
fantry, third  son  of  the  late  John  DalyeU,  esq.,  of 
Lingo,  Fifeshire. 

At  Delhi,  Edward  Briscoe,  esq.,  Lieut.  75th 
Regt.,  thir  t son  of  the  late  Henry  Brisjoe,  esq., 
Capt.  Royal  Engineers. 

Sept.  i9.  Of  Cl. olera,Hervey  Harris  Gseathed, 
esq..  Commissioner  of  Delhi,  second  son  of  the 
late  Edward  Greathed,  esq.,  of  Uddens-house, 
CO.  Dor.'Ct. 

Aepf.  25.  Near  Jubbulpoor,  killed  by  the  mu- 
tineers of  his  regiment,  by  whom  he  had  been 
detained  as  a hostage,  aged  33,  Francis  A.  R. 
Murray  Macgregor,  Lieut.  52nd  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  fifth  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  Evan 
Macgregor,  hart.,  of  Macgregor. 

Se2)t  26.  At  Allahabad,  Wh  Brindley  S.  Con- 
yers, Lieut.  60th  Royal  Pafles,  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  T.  Conyers,  of  Guyers,  Whits. 

Sept.  30.  At  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Charles, 
third  suindving  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Spence, 
esq , banker,  Leith. 

Oct.  3.  At  Bangalore,  Major-Gen.  Glough, 
Col.  of  the  28th  Madras  Native  Infantry.  He 
was  present  at  the  attack  on  the  lines  of  the 
Rangoon  in  1824,  and  for  his  services  received 
the  Indian  medal  for  Ava. 

Oct.  7.  At  Agra,  aged  20,  Alfred  Henry  Spen- 
cer, younge.xt  son  of  Henry  Spencer,  e.sq.,’  late  of 
Sherborne,  Dorset. 

At  Caiinanore,  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  Walter  G. 
yarde,  of  the  3rd  Regt.  ?dadras  Light  Infantry. 


Ocf.  9.  At  Deoghur,  32nd  Regt.  B N I.,  Henry 
Charles  Astley,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Astley  Paston 
Cooper,  bart.,  of  Gadebridge,  Herts. 

Oct.  10.  At  Dinapore,  Capf.  George  F.  Turner, 
8th  Regt.  Bengal  N.I.,  eldest  son  of  Lieut.-Col. 
W'lUiam  Turner,  E.  I.  Co.’s  Recruiting  Staff, 
Liverpool. 

Oct.  11.  AtPeshawur,  aged  42,  HaUamd’Arcy 
Kyle,  Lieut.-Col.  commanding  H.  M.’s  27th  In- 
niskillen  Regt.,  youmrest  son  of  Samuel,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross. 

Oct.  12.  At  Coonoor,'  Neilgheriy-hills,  from 
wounds  received  at  the  bands  of  an  assassin  four 
days  previously,  aged  79,  Gen.  Brackley  Kennett, 
of  the  Bombay  Army,  ha^-ing  been  62  years  in 
the  service.  " j 

Oct.  15.  At  Secunderabad,  Lieut.  Murray 
Steuart,  Horse  Artillery,  Madras  Army,  second 
surviving  son  of  the  la  e Lieut.-Gen.  George 
Mackenzie  Steuart,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S. 

At  Kotah,  Major  Charles  Burton,  PoMtical 
Agent  at  Harrowtee  and  Kota  ; also  Arthur  Ro- 
bert and  Francis  Clarke,  his  sons. 

Oct.  21.  In  her  11 5th  year,  Mary  Kelly,  a 
widow,  for  many  years  in  the  steward’s  house  at 
Ballincoa.  She  was  in  full  possession  of  her 
faculties  until  a short  time  previous  to  her 
death. 

Oct.  23.  At  Bolarum,  Deccan,  East  Indies, 
of  fever,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Rose  Campbell,  of  Bal- 
lochyle,  Argyllshire,  youngest  dau.  of  the  PA. 
Hon.  John  Vise.  ArbuthnotL 

AMr.  3.  At  St.  John’s,  .New  Brunswick,  Tiee- 
Admiral  W'.  Fitzwilliam  Owen. 

Nov.  5.  At  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidid,  aged  36, 
Frederick,  seventh  son  of  the  late  Biabazon 
Stafford,  esq,,  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Nov.  k Aged  109  years,  Mr.  Zacbariah  Al- 
baugh,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  in  Licking 
county,  Ohio.  The  deceased  was  born  in  Mary- 
land in  1748,  where  he  resided  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  he 
entered  the  army  as  a private  soldier,  and  re- 
mained in  it  until  its  clo-e. 

Nov.  10.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope,  at  Florence,  from  paralysis, 

J.  Garrow,  esq.,  formerly  of  The  Braddons,  Tor- 
quay. Mr.  Garrow  was  for  many  years  a magis- 
trate for  the  CO.  of  Devon,  anti  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  public  business  of  that  neighbour- 
hood, having  been  Chairman  of  the  Newton 
Abbot  Board  of  Guar  ians,  Vice-President  of  the 
Torquay  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  an  earnest 
supporter  of  every  local  insti  ution  which  tended 
to  relieve  the  distresses  or  elevate  the  condition 
of  the  industrious  classes. 

At  Nairn,  Scotland,  after  a few  hours’  iUness, 
aged  57,  Mrs.  Colquhoun  Grant,  relict  of  Colqu- 
houn  Grant,  esq.,  of  Kinhurdy,  Inverness-shhe, 
late  Staff-Surgeon  of  H.  M’s  Forces. 

Nov.  11.  At  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus 
S ulez,  Islington,  Miss  Lucretia  Blois  Ottley,  of 
Park-st.,  Bath,  Sister  to  the  late  Hon.  George  WL 
Ottley,  formerly  Member  of  Council  in  the  Island 
of  Antigua. 

Nov.  12.  At  Thorverton,  Devon,  aged  71, 
Catherine  GreviRe,  relict  of  the  late  S.  Copman, 
esq.,  of  South  Petherton,  Somerset.  * 

At  Devizes,  aged  84,  Vlr.  M.  Dowding,  of 
Badminton,  who  for  50  years  and  upwards  filled 
the  office  of  Clerk  to  the^Magistrates  at  the  Cross 
Hands  Petty  Sessions. 

Nov.  13.  At.  ButviHe,  near  Kingsbridge,  De- 
von, aged  73,  Rear-Adm,  Hawkins. 

Nov.  14.  At  Edingburgh,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  James  Stuart  Tytler,  esq.,  W.  S. 

At  the  Lordship,  Cheshunt,  aged  89,  Thomas 
Bridgman,  esq. 

Nov.  15.  Aged  72,  Dr.  Herman  Bernard,  M.A., 
for  many  years  Hebrew  teach*  r in  the  Univer.dty 
of  Cambridge,  author  of  “Selections  from  Mai- 
nronides,  with  Notes,”  and  “A  Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Language.” 

At  Bath,  Sarah  Margaret,  only  surviving  dau. 
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of  the  late  Dr.  Mules,  of  Ilminster,  and  formerly 
of  Ridgeway-house,  near  Stapleton. 

At  her  villa,  Thames  Ditton,  Suri'ey,  aged  55, 
the  wife  of  Lieut.  Arch.  B.  Meheux,  R.N. 

Nov.  16.  At  Lisbon,  aged  72,  Joseph  Van 
Zeller,  esq. 

At  Faro,  Portugal,  aged  58,  Matthew  Howard, 
esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Howard, 
Rector  of  Hoggeston,  Bucks,  and  of  Bittering 
Parva,  Norfolk. 

Nov.  17.  At  the  residence  of  John  Heathcoat, 
esq.,  M.P.,  Tiverton,  aged  74,  Samuel  Amory, 
esq.,  of  Thrograorton-st.,  London. 

At  St.  Edmund’s,  Padstow,  Anna,  third  dau,  of 
the  late  Rev.  W.  Rawlings,  Vicar  of  Padstow. 

Aged  55,  John  Milthorpe,  esq.,  of  Badsworth, 
near  Pontefract. 

Nov.  18.  At  Buccleuch-pl.,  Edinburgh,  Anne, 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Hardy, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History,  and  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh. 

At  Glanogwr,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan,  Anna 
Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Harding,  Rector  of 
Coyty  and  Coychurch. 

At  Lynn-Court-house,  Torquay,  whither  she 
had  repaired  for  the  winter,  aged  54,  Lady 
Newborough. 

At  Brunswick,  Germany,  aged  70,  Catherine, 
dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Raines,  esq.,  wife  of  Gen. 
Baron  Girsewald. 

At  Dalton-hall,  near  Burton,  Westmoreland, 
age  84,  Edmund  Hornby,  esq.,  senior  magistrate 
and  D.L.  of  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

At  Monaghan,  Ireland,  aged  64,  Mary  Ann, 
widow  of  Thomas  Rose,  esq.,  late  of  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  London. 

At  his  residence,  Broadway,  Worcestershire, 
aged  60,  John  Rodd  Grifltiths,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Chipping  Campden. 

At  Rome,  aged  29,  Charles  Algernon  Bowring, 
youngest  son  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  Governor  of 
Hong-Kong. 

At  Lawn-house,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Conolly, 
aged  58,  Mary'  Anne,  only  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Wanklyn,  esq.,  of  Manchester. 

Nov.  19.  At  his  residence,  Lilley  Brook-house, 
Charlton  Kings,  Gloucestershire,  aged  54,  John 
Thornely,  esq.,  of  Dodworth,  Yorkshire. 

At  Southport,  aged  48,  Matilda,  wife  of  Col. 
Harte  Franks,  C.B.,  of  H.M.’s  10th  Regt.  of  In- 
fantry, and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Richard 
Kay,' esq.,  of  Limefield-house,  near  Bury,  in  the 
CO.  of  Lancaster. 

Aged  54,  Edward  Fitzgibbon,  esq.,  known  to 
the  readers  of  “Bell’s  Life”  by  the  title  of 
“Ephemera.”  “The  death  of  this  gentleman 
will  be  deeply  regretted  by  the  readers  of  ‘ Bell’s 
Life,’  but  most  especially  by  the  lovers  of  the 
‘gentle  craft.’  ” 

Aged  62,  Henry  Porcher,  esq.,  of  Park-corner, 
Winchfield,  Hants. 

At  the  Rectory,  Northrepps,  Frances,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  P.  Comerford  Law. 

At  Montrose,  N.B.,  Maria,  wife  of  William 
Jameson,  esq. 

In  Oakley~pl.,  Southsea,  Hants,  aged  81,  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  the  late  James  Taylor,  esq.,  of  the 
Polygon,.  Southampton,  H.E.I  C.S.,  and  relict 
of  John  Aubin,  esq.,  of  Queen  Anne-st.,  Caven- 
dish-sq.,  formerly  Private  Secretary  to  the  late 
Adm.  Earl  Howe,  and  subsequently  a Commis- 
sioner of  the  Victualling  Board. 

At  Park-cottage,  Petersham,  Surrey,  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  Emma  Anne,  wife  of  W. 
Wybrow,  esq.,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Alexander 
Lowe,  esq.,  of  Bervie,  N.B.,  formerly  of  St. 
Anne’s-hiU,  Wandsworth,  [and  many  years  one 
of  the  firm  of  Williams,  Coopers,  and  Co.,  West 
Smithfield. 

At  Winson-green,  near  Birmingham,  aged  80, 
Francis  Downing,  esq.,  late  of  Dudley. 

At  Hensbridge  Vicarage,  Alicia  Jane,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bridges. 

At  his  residence,  Egremont-place,  New-road, 


St.  Pancras,  London,  Harmanns  Moses  Kyzer, 
diamond  merchant. 

Nov.  20.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  60,  Harriet, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J . S.  Henslow,  Rector  of  Hit  ham, 
Suffolk,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Jenyns,  of  Bottisham-hall,  Cambridge. 

At  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  H.  H. 
Thomas,  esq.,  Lansdown-crescent,  Bath,  Godfrey 
J.  B.  Green  Downes,  esq  , last  surviving  son  of 
W.  Downes,  esq.,  of  Abbey  Side,  Dungarvon, 
Ireland. 

At  his  residence,  Waterloo-road,  Lambeth, 
aged  45,  Mr.  E.  F.  Saville,  the  once  popular 
comedian,  foi’merly  of  the  Bath  Theatre.  The 
unfortunate  gentleman  had  suffered  for  many 
months  from  an  internal  ( omplaint,  which  caused 
him  a great  deal  of  suffering.  The  deceased 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  several  of  the 
popular  nautical  dramas  produced  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  as  well  as  in  the  original  character  of 
Jack  Sheppard  when  it  was  first  produced  at  the 
same  theatre.  Mr.  Saville  was  much  respected 
by  bis  brethren  of  the  profession,  and  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  late  Douglas  Jerrold.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  and  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  F.  Saville,  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Nottingham. 

Nov.  21.  At  Paris,  Marcia,  wife  of  E.  E.  Tustin, 
esq.,  late  of  Fludyer-st.,  Whitehall. 

At  Upper  Sandgate-road,  Folkestone,  aged  70, 
Thomas  Minter,  esq. 

At  Dorset-ter.,  Clapham-road,  James  Paul, 
esq.,  of  Bath  (late  of  Calcutta). 

At  Burlinghain,  Norfolk,  aged  64,  Mrs.  Gurney, 
widow  of  R.  H.  Gurney,  esq. 

At  Grove-pl.,  Brompton,  aged  31,  Charlotte 
Ehza,  second  dau.  of  the  late  G.  W.  Fulcher, 
esq.,  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Nov.  22.  At  Cheltenham,  Capt.  Edmund  Carr- 
ington Smith,  last  surviving  son  of  Col.  John 
Carrington  Smith,  late  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Chel- 
tenham. 

At  Byram,  the  Hon.  Lady  Ramsden,  widow 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Ramsden,  bart.,  youngest 
dau.  of  Charles,  tenth  and  last  Viscount  Irvine, 
and  grandmotlier  to  the  present  Sir  John  Rams- 
den, hart.,  M.P. 

At  Burton-hall,  Cheshire,  Richard  Congreve, 
esq. 

At  Heigham-grove,  aged  39,  Elijah  Bleakley, 
esq.,  M.D. 

At  Wellington-house,  St.  John’s-wood,  aged 
70,  Maria,  relict  of  Morgan  Morgans,  esq.,  of 
Llandovery,  Carmarthenshire,  and  only  surviving 
dau.  ofWilliam  Laurence,  esq.,  of  Builth,  Brecon- 
shire. 

At  Brompton,  aged  74,  Robert  Francis  Grosso, 
esq.,  late  of  Lower  Grosvenor-st. 

At  Clarendon-sq.,  aged  62,  James  Joseph  Har- 
vey, esq. 

Nov.  23.  At  his  residence,  Aspley-house,  near 
Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  aged  74,  Lieut.-Col.  C. 
Hervey  Smith. 

Suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Corston,  near  Bath, 
aged  81,  Adm.  C.  P.  B.  Bateman,  He  entered 
the  Navy  in  1790,  served  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  was  twice 
wounded,  but  has  not  been  employed  since  1813. 

At  his  residence,  Forefield-pl.,  aged  54,  George 
Waldron,  esq.,  surgeon,  forty-one  years  a re- 
spected inhab  tant  of  Hath. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  66,  Algernon  Greville,  esq., 
second  son  of  the  late  William  Fulke  Greville, 
esq.,  Capt.  R.N. 

At  Sandfield-house,  Braunton,  aged  75,  Agnes, 
wife  of  Thomas  Tardrew,  esq. 

At  New-st.,  Wells,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mary, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  C.  Foster. 

At  Flushing,  aged  77,  Rear-Adm.  Thomas  Ball 
Sulivan,  C.B. 

At  Went-house,  West  Mailing,  Kent,  aged  93, 
Thomas  Luck,  esq. 
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At  Reigate,  Jane,  wife  of  William  Ludding- 
ton,  of  Littleport,  Ely. 

Sophia,  wife  of  James  Du  Buisson,  esq.,  of 
Wandsworth-common. 

At  his  house,  High-st.,  Deptford,  aged  88, 
James  Preston,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Ellington-ter.,  Holloway, 
aged  79,  Charlotte,  relict  of  Lieut.  Edward  Jack- 
man  Cavell,  R.N. 

Nov.  24.  At  St.  Osyth  Priory,  Essex,  aged  58, 
William  Frederick  Nassau,  esq.,  owner  of  St. 
Osyth  Priory,  and  other  property  bringing  in 
£15,000.  a-year.  For  some  time  past  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman  had  laboured  under  fits  of 
despondency  and  mental  aberration,  consequent, 
it  is  thought,  upon  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Nassau, 
which  took  place  in  August  last,  and  although 
the  directions  of  Mr.  Osmond,  his  medical  attend- 
ant, that  every  thing  by  which  he  might  injure 
himself  should  be  removed,  were  strictly  carried 
out,  Mr.  Nassau,  in  a moment  of  mental  derange- 
ment, inflicted  wounds  upon  his  neck  with  a 
penknife  he  had  managed  to  secrete,  and  they 
terminated  fatally.  At  a coroner’s  inquest,  be- 
fore William  Codd,  esq..  Coroner,  the  jury  re- 
turned a verdict,  “ That  deceased  destroyed  him- 
self, being  at  the  time  in  a state  of  mental  tem- 
porary derangement.” 

At  Fairfield-house,  Ayrshire,  aged  73,  William 
Gunning  Campbell,  esq.,  of  Fairfield. 

At  St.  Helier’s,  aged  66,  Sir  Thomas  Le  Breton, 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

At  Mayfield-pl.,  Peebles,  Thos.  Paterson,  esq. 

At  Sydney-st.,  Brompton,  aged  46,  Major 
Arthur  Quin  Hopper,  retired  list  Bengal  Army, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Major-Gen. 
William  Hopper,  Bengal  Artillery. 

At  St.  Mary’s-ter.,  Paddington,  aged  68,  Mary, 
widow  of  James  Henderson,  esq.,  formerly  Con- 
sul-Gen. of  Columbia,  South  America. 

At  his  residence  at  Orleans,  aged  62,  James 
Greenalgh,  esq.,  of  Myercough-hall,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster. 

Aged  74,  George  Cholmley,  esq.,  of  Whitby- 
abbey,  and  of  Howsham,  Yorkshire. 

At’Upper  Wimpole-st.,  Col,  Aldrich,  late  Royal 
Engineers. 

At  Kensington  Palace-gardens,  aged  87,  Miss 
Eliza  Gulston  Stepney,  of  Llanelly,  Carmarthen- 
shire, niece  of  the  late  Sir  John  Stepney,  bart., 
of  that  place. 

Aged  82,  Mary,  relict  of  William  Jary,  esq.,  of 
Burlingham-house,  Norfolk. 

In  Upper  Bedford-pL,  aged  83,  John  Samuel 
Gowland,  esq.,  of  Cagebrook,  Herefordshire. 

At  Houghton  Rectory,  the  residence  of  his 
sister,  aged  33,  Horatio  George  Martelli,  esq.,  son 
of  the  late  Francis  Martelli,  esq.,  of  Spring-lodge, 
CO.  Kerry. 

Nov.  25.  At  the  residence  of  her  son,  at  Somer- 
ton,  aged  81,  Sarah,  relict  of  the  Rev.  John 
Valentine,  late  Perpetual  Curate  of  Tintinhull, 
Somerset. 

Aged  24,  Philip  Hitchen,  fourth  son  and  youngest 
child  of  N.  Palmer,  esq.,  Recorder  of  Yarmouth. 

At  Haremare,  Etchingham,  aged  68,  John 
Snepp,  esq. 

At  Florence,  Mary  Magdalene,  wife  of  Peter 
F.  Luard,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Clifton,  aged  62,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Re.v. 
F.  C.  Blackstone,  Vicar  of  Heckfield. 

At  his  residence,  Park-rd.,  Holloway,  aged  84, 
Wm.  Watson,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Charles-sq.,  Hoxton,  aged  75, 
Joshua  Haldren,  esq. 

At  Marland-house,  Southampton,  Messenger 
Alice,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Harrison, 
Rector  of  Bighton,  Hants. 

At  his  residence,  Grosvenor-road,  Highbury 
New-park,  Charles  Wix,  esq. 

At  Vicar’s-hill,  suddenly,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Chas.  .''hrubb.  Vicar  of  Boldre,  Hants. 

At  Lower  Leeson-st.,  Dublin,  Lieut.  F.  A. 
Magenis,  28tli  Regt. 


At  his  residence,  Hagley-road,  Edgbaston,  near 
Birmingham,  aged  71,  Jas  Christie,  esq..  Official 
Assignee. 

At  Darby-lodge,  Sunbury,  aged  67,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  David  Morice,  esq. 

Nov.  26.  At  Canons-pk.,  Middlesex,  aged  82, 
Marianne,  widow  of  Sir  Thos.  Plumer,  Master 
of  the  Rolls. 

At  Truro,  aged  74,  Mrs.  Sandys,  relict  of  Col. 
Sandys,  of  Lanarth-house,  Cornwall. 

At  Great  King-st.,  Edinburgh,  John  Cosens, 
esq.,  W.S.,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter 
Cosens,  Minister  of  Lauder. 

Mary,  wife  of  Thos.  Briggs,  esq.,  of  Arhngton- 
st.,  Piccadilly,  and  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At  Parkhurst  Barracks,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  28, 
Matthew  Pennefather,  Capt.  in  H.M.’s  30th  Regt. 

Aged  32,  Andrew  Knox  Hunter,  late  Lieut. 
37th  Madras  Grenadiers. 

At  Bonchurch,  aged  54,  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  Muggeridge,  esq.,  of  Carshalton. 

Nov.  27.  In  Bolton-st.,  Piccadilly,  aged  76, 
Mary  Tyler  Greenhill,  of  Puriton,  Somerset, 
mother  of  B.  C.  Greenhill,  esq.,  of  Knowle-hall, 
Bridgw’ater,  and  sister  of  T.  Cuffe  Adams,  esq., 
of  Lansdown. 

Aged  50,  James  Phillips,  esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  of 
Bethnal-house,  Bethnal-green. 

At  Haydon,  Wells,  Somerset,  aged  77,  J. 
Haughton,  esq.,  J.P, 

At  his  residence,  Regent-st.,  aged  80,  John 
Pugh,  an  old  and  much  respected  inhabitant  of 
the  parish  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster. 

At  West-end,  Hampstead,  aged  69,  Cecilia, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Prowett,  Rector  of 
Stapleford,  Herts,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  Wm.  Wolseley,  bart.,  of  Wolseley,  in  the  co. 
of  Stafford. 

At  Bengeo-hall,  Herts,  aged  92,  Admiral 
Gosselin. 

At  South-lodge,  Ayr,  aged  86,  JohnM'Kie,  esq. 

At  Mayen-house,  aged  60,  John  Gordon,  esq., 
of  Avochie. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  58,  Elizabeth  Mary,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Hughes,  esq.,  M.D.,  for- 
merly of  Hereford. 

Nov.  28.  Jer.  Nettleton'Balme,  esq.,  of  Balme- 
villa,  Gloucester,  and  formerly  of  Ryecraft,  near 
Leeds. 

At  Northampton,  aged  72,  Octavius  Prichard, 
M.D.,  late  of  Chelmsford. 

At  Stonham  Aspal,  Suffolk,  aged  30,  James 
Erastus  Howes,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Howes,  Rector  of  Thorndon. 

Jane  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Rooke, 
of  Rampisham  Rectoi'y,  Dorchester,  and  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Marcon,  esq.,  of  Swaffham. 

Aged  77,  John  Clift,  esq.,  of  Prospect-house, 
Devizes. 

At  Hele,  Ashburton,  Devon,  Caroline,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  Ward  Ley. 

At  his  residence.  Grove-lodge,  Brixton,  of 
bronchitis,  aged  75,  Thos.  Willis  Muskett,  esq. 

At  Stanley-house,  Gloucestershire,  aged  89, 
Lady  Bigland,  relict  of  Sir  Ralph  Bigland,  Garter 
Principal  King-at-Arms. 

At  Bruges,  Belgium,  Ellen  Claborne,  wife  of 
the  Baron  Elphege  Van  Zuylen. 

At  Glocester-st.,  Camden-town,  aged  53,  John. 
Johnson,  esq.,  of  the  Tithe-office,  London. 

At  his  residence,  Shepper ton-cottages,  New 
North-rd.,  Richard  Greenwood,  formerly  of  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  Hotel,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand. 

At  his  residence,  Gower-st.,  Bedford-square, 
aged  80,  Francis  Whitmarsh,  esq.,  Q.C.,  Bencher 
of  Gray’s-inn,  and  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panies. 

Nov.  29.  An  inquest  was  this  day  held  at 
Cagebrook,  near  Hereford,  on  the  body  of  Mr. 
Horn,  the  late  Recorder  of  that  city.  The  de- 
ceased had  just  brought  home  the  remains  of  his 
ffither-in-law,  Mr.  Gowland,  a county  magistrate, 
who  died  in  London  on  the  24th  ult.  It  was 
noticed  that  he  was  much  depressed  in  spirits, 
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and  as  he  did  not  come  down  stairs  to  breakfast 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  his  bed-room  was 
locked,  assistance  was  procured  and  a ladder  w'as 
raised  against  the  window,  when,  he  was  dis- 
covered lying  on  the  floor  of  the  room  dead  from 
the  discharge  of  a gun,  the  muzzle  of  which  was 
at  his  lips.  On  the  table  was  a piece  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written  by  the  deceased  as  follows  : — 
“ I am  thoroughly  miserable — I have  ruined  my 
family — I am  driven  to  madness — my  brain  is  on 
fire— God  forgive  me,  and  protect  my  wife  and 
family.”  Another  piece  of  paper  was  subse- 
quently found  torn  up  and  thrown  under  the 
grate  in  the  dressing-room.  Upon  this  being 
pasted  together,  the  writing  was  found  to  be  as 
follows  : — “ My  misery  is  insupportable— I shall 
be  a ruined  man — I am  driven  to  madness— my 
brain  is  on  fire.  God  forgive  me— my  dearest 
wife  and  children,  farewell.”  It  was  stated  that 
about  two  years  ago  Mr.  Horn  had  suffered  from 
a severe  bilious  attack,  and  that  he  had  subse- 
quently been  liable  to  take  unnecessarily  gloomy 
views  of  his  monetary  affairs.  He  appeared  to 
be  suffering  for  some  days  before  his  death  from 
what  his  family  considered  to  be  a delusion  in 
this  respect.  A verdict  of  “ Temporary  insanity” 
was  returned.  Mr.  Horn  was  a barrister  of 
several  years’  standing,  and  has  left  a widow 
and  nine  children. 

At  her  residence,  Portland-ter.,  Leamington, 
Warwickshire,  aged  89,  Mrs.  Barbara  Salmon, 
widow  of  Nicholas  Salmon,  esq.,  author  of 
Stemata  Latinitatis,  and  several  w^oi'ks  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  and  mother  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Salmon,  of  Highworth,  Wilts, 

At  her  residence,  Notting-hill-terrace,  aged  91, 
Elizabeth  Ann,  widow  of  John  Hinchliff,  esq. 

At  Poldrate-house,  Haddington,  E.  Black,  esq., 
surgeon. 

At  Twickenham,  Col.  Lewis  Augustus  Northey, 
of  Llangwathan  and  Wayngrom,  Pembrokeshire, 
formerly  Quarter-master-Gen.  on  the  Staff  in 
Ireland. 

At  Pau,  in  France,  aged  35,  Annabella,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  William  Gifford,  Rector  of  Wey- 
bridge,  in  Surrey,  and  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John 
Mansfield,  Rector  of  Patrington,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Rowner,  in  Hampshire. 

At  Cheltenham,  Edwin  Poison,  esq.,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Win.  Gray  Poison,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s- 
inn,  and  late  stipendiary  magistrate  in  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent. 

At  his  residence,  Dinham-house,  Ludlow,  aged 
66,  John  Thomas,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Norfolk-cottage,  Blackheath, 
Elizabeth  Carohne,  wife  of  Capt.  Michael  Raven, 

R.N. 

Aged  72,  John  Gates,  esq.,  of  the  Minster-close, 
Peterborough. 

Nov.  30.  At  the  Rectory,  Sutton  St.  Nicholas, 
near  Hereford,  Mary  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Jay  Jones. 

At  Torquay,  aged  35,  Maria  Bradford,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  William  Titchener,  esq., 
of  Chichester. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  60,  Mary,  widow 
of  the  Very  Rev.  William  Buckland,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Westminster. 

At  Glenside,  Bidborough,  Kent,  the  residence 
of  his  father.  Commander  Critchell,  R.N.,  aged 
27,  Lieut.  A.  C.  Critchell,  R.M. 

At  Cambridge-ter.,  Hyde-park,  Anne,  wife  of 
Charles  Hervey,  esq.,  late  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honore,  Paris. 

t At  Great  George-st.,  Bermondsey,  aged  34, 
Louisa,  wife  of  Capt.  Mackintosh. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  aged  83,  David  Wright, 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Aged  79,  Henry  Wheeler,  esq.,  of  Mill-court, 
Hants. 

A ther  residence,  Euston-sq.,  aged  89,  Phoebe, 
widow  of  Benjamin  Lancaster,  esq. 

Lately,  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  aged  73,  Mr. 
Samuel  Ridley,  a person  of  very  penurious  habits. 
He  lived  alone,  in  a little  old  cottage,  and  per- 


formed all  the  household  wmrk  without  any 
assistance,  using  o:d  rags  instead  of  mops  anil 
brushes,  for  cleansing  his  ho'ise,  Avhich  was 
always  kept  very  clean.  Up  to  within  a few 
days  of  his  death  he  worked  on  his  land  as  hard 
as  any  of  his  labourers,  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  watching  from  an  old  hovel,  where  he 
was  wont  to  lie  down  when  he  was  too  weak  to 
work  himself.  His  death  was,  no  doubt,  accele- 
rated by  the  want  of  sustenance,  and  his  poor 
horses  bore  testimony  to  their  partaking  of  a 
similar  hard  fare.  He  died  possessed  of  property 
to  the  amount  of  about  £2,000. 

At  Sunderland,  aged  99,  Hannah  Nixon,  grand- 
mother, great-grandmother,  and  great-great- 
grandmother to  106  children.  She  had  lived  in 
the  house  in  which  she  died  about  for.y  years. 
She  remembered  the  renowned  Paul  Jones  cruis- 
ing in  the  Sunderland  Roads,  when,  it  was  said, 
he  was  prevented  from  landing  by  seeing  the 
beach,  as  he  imagined,  guarded  with  soldiers, 
when,  in  fact,  they  were  no  other  than  inhabi- 
tants dressed  in  scarlet  cloaks,  w'hich  were 
fashionable  in  that  day. 

At  'Woolwich,  aged  51,  Thomas  Rust,  a wealthy 
miser.  The  deceased  was  a single  man,  of  most 
eccentric  habits,  and  resided  for  some  years 
without  society,  at  a small  house  in  Lo\\er- 
Market-st.,  Woolwich.  At  the  inquest  on  the 
body  the  evidence  adduced  fully  proved  that, 
although  possessed  of  ample  means,  and  the 
owner  of  freehold  and  leasehold  property  to  a 
large  amount,  he  had  for  a long  time  lived  in  a 
pai’simonious  manner,  and  that  death  was  ac- 
celerated by  a want  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life. 

In  the  Poor-house,  Old  Machar,  aged  102, 
Widow  Farquharson.  She  had  a son  who  died 
in  the  same  place  about  two  years  ago,  aged  75. 

Dec.  1.  At  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office,  St. 
James’s  Palace,  London,  Norm.  Hilton  M‘Donald, 
esq.,  comptroller  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  De- 
partment. The  deceased  gentleman  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  after  callingon  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane,  in  Park -lane,  wmnt  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Hope 
Veres,  and  during  his  visit  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit  while  conversing  wdth  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Ely  and  the  family  circle  present.  Dr. 
Stone  was  instantly  called  in,  and  Mr.  Martin  of 
Grosvenor-street  sent  ibr,  the  latter  gentleman 
having  for  some  years  attended  the  deceased. 
Mr.  Macdonald  was  removed  about  8 o’clock  to 
his  residence  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office  in 
St.  James’s  Palace,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ut- 
most attention,  he  died  at  a few  minutes  before  10. 
The  deceased  w'as  the  only  son  of  the  late  General 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  K.C.B.,  formally  years  Ad- 
jutant-General at  the  Horse  Guards.  He  suc- 
ceeded, above  five  years  ago.  Sir  William  Martins, 
as  Comptrollor  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  De- 
partment. 

At  Clifton,  aged  71,  Mrs.  Mary  Blake,  relict  of 
Janies  Blake,  esq.,  formerly  of  Gosport,  and  re- 
cently of  Greatbridge-house,  Romsey. 

At  his  residence,  Darmouth-house,  St.  James’s- 
park,  aged  62,  Charle.s  Hindley,  esq.,  who  during 
twenty-two  continuous  years  has  represented 
Ashton-under-Lyne  in  parliament.  Since  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  the  deceased  gemleman 
had  suffered  acutely,  and  his  domestic  affliction, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  aggravated  his  natural  ailment. 
His  illness  lasted  only  a few  days,  and  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  death,  'we  believe,  was  a 
disease  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Hindley  was  a widower. 
He  married,  in  1839,  the  daughter  of  R.  Fort, 
esq. ; but  this  lady  died  in  1854.  His  only  child, 
a daughter,  lately  deceased,  was  married  to  Henry 
Woods,  esq.,  an  extensive  manufacturer  and  coal 
proprietor,  of  Wigan,  who  was  returned  to  par- 
liament as  one  of  the  liberal  repi  esentatives  of 
that  borough  in  1857.  The  late  member  for 
Ashton-under-Lyne  has  been  described  as  of 
“ Whig  piincipli'S,  inclining  to  radicalism.” 

At  Queen’s-parade,  Bath,  aged  24,  Fi-ances 
Eliza  J ane,  youngest  and  last  surviving  child  of 
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Henry  Cosby,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  King’s  Dra- 
goon Guards,  and  niece  of  Mrs.  Wilder,  of  Carlton 
Rectory,  Cambridgeshire. 

At  A hburnham-place,  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ashburnham. 

At  Ower-cottage,  Eawley,  near  Southampton, 
aged  63,  Elizabeth,  -wife  of  the  Rear-Adm.  Henry 
Jenkinson,  dau.  of  the  late  and  sister  of  the  pre- 
sent Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  hart. 

At  Bedworth,  Dora  Parker,  wife  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Bellairs. 

At  Old  Malton,  aged  71,  Wm.  Hurtley,  esq. 

At  Market  Harborough,  aged  24,  Charlotte 
Frances,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Ley  Douglas,  esq. 

At  North  Addington-pl.,  Camberwell,  aged  78, 
John  Wharton,  esq. 

At  Upper  Hamilton -ten-ace,  St.  John’s-wood, 
aged  71,  Major-Gen.  M.  E.  Bagnold,  Bombay 
Army. 

At  Caldecote,  near  Biggleswade,  Beds,  aged  73, 
Edward  Bryant,  esq. 

At  Leicester,  aged  76,  R.  Richmond,  brother  of 
the  late  Wm.  Richmond,  esq.,  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 

Dec.  2.  Aged  55,  Henry  Mozley,  solicitor,  and 
coroner  for  the  borough  of  Derby,  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  by  shooting  himself  through  the 
heart.  He  had  held  an  inquest  at  the  Infirmary 
at  noon,  and  then  went  home.  Shortly  after  four 
o’clock  he  went  up  stairs,  and  soon  afterwards, 
a report  of  fire-arms  being  heard,  his  bedroom 
door  was  broken  open,  and  Mr.  Mozley  discovered 
lying  on  the  floor,  a corpse,  a gun  being  by  his 
side.  The  deceased  was  appointed  coroner  for  the 
Borough  ol  Derby  a few  months  ago,  on  the  death 
of  the  late  Mr.  Balguy,  town-clerk,  but  for  twenty- 
six  years  previous  he  h ad  filled  the  office  of  coroner 
for  the  Appletree  Hundred  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
lie  was  twice  mayor  of  Derby,  in  1844  and  in  1852, 
and  was  also  for  several  t ears  a member  of  the 
corporation.  He  was  universally  respected,  and 
the  distressing  event  has  cast  quite  a gloom  over 
the  whole  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  “ Temporary  insanity.” 

Aged  60,  Mr.  Leggatt,  printseUer,  of  the  firm 
of  Leggatt,  Haward,  and  Leggatt,  in  Cornhill, 
suddenly  dropped  down  in  the  street,  not  far 
from  his  own  door,  from  an  apoplectic  seizure, 
and  almost  immediately  expired.  The  deceased, 
who  resided  at  Brixton,  had  left  home  that  morn- 
ing in  the  best  of  health,  and  was  well  known  as 
one'of  the  most  respectable  tradesmen  in  the  city 
of  London.  He  has  left  a large  family  to  lament 
their  loss. 

Aged  59,  Wm.  Ford  Bally,  esq.,  of  Sion -hill, 
Bath. 

At  Wellington-sq.,  Hastings,  Charlotte Menella, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Lutwidge,  esq. 

At  Hastings,  Frances,  relict  of  the  Venerable 
Robert  Yonge  Keays,  Archdeacon  of  Bombay. 

Aged  62,  Thomas  Marriott,  esq  , of  Lancote- 
house,  near  Nottingham. 

At  Allan-pk.,  Stirling,  Patricia  Bennet  Banks, 
widow  of  Jas.  Chrystal,  esq.,  writer,  Stirling. 

At  Kib  worth  Har court,  aged  93,  Mrs.  Humfrey, 
senior. 

At  the  residence  of  his  mother,  25,  Westbourne- 
park -villas,  aged  31,  John  Stapleton,  second  son 
of  the  late  Samuel  Barry,  M.D.,  89th  Regt.,  and 
7th  Dragoon  Guards. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  68,  Thos.  Forsyth,  esq. 

At  Burlingham,  Norfolk,  after  a few  hours’ 
illness,  aged  64,  Mary,  relict  of  R.  H.  Gurney,  esq. 

At  Whitby,  aged  67,  Jane,  relict  of  Richard 
Ripley,  esq. 

At  Avenue-rd.,  Regent’s-pk.,  aged  67,  Harriet, 
widow  of  Geo.  Barclay,  esq.,  formerly  of  Regent- 
street. 

At  his  residence,  Circus-rd.,  St.  John’s-wood, 
aged  84,  Thomas  Swales,  esq. 

Dec.  3.  At  Halstead,  aged  29,  Mary  Rachel, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Smith,  R.N.,  and 
d.Tu.  of  Mr.  Jas.  Flavell,  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Halstead. 


At  her  residence,  York,  aged  93,  Anne,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Wickham,  of  Cottingley-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

At  Twickenham,  aged  65,  Lydia,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Wm.  Rouse  Birch,  late  of  Reydon 
and  Southwold,  Suffolk. 

At  Westbury-house,  Fareham,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Frances  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
Adm.  Francis  Parry. 

At  Edinburgh,  James  Macadam,  esq. 

At  Sandgate-rd.,  Folkestone,  aged  71,  Lavinia 
Elizabeth  Frances,  relict  of  Joseph  Yates,  esq., 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  Service,  and  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  General  St.  Leger. 

At  Cambridge,  Wm.  Edward,  fourth  son  of 
Francis  Cresswell,  esq.,  of  King’s  Lj-nn,  and 
grandson  of  the  late  Francis  Cresswell,  esq.,  of 
Cresswell. 

Aged  35,  Capt.  Clayton  S.  H.  Hingston,  3rd 
West  India  Regt. 

At  Hendon,  aged  48,  Wm.  Simpson,  esq.,  of 
that  place,  and  Saville-row. 

Aged  59,  Thos.  Jas.  Watson,  esq..  Principal  of 
the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Old  Kent- 
road,  London. 

At  Stockwell-common,  Clapham-rd.,  aged  80, 
Ann  Taylor,  relict  of  John  Gray  Gerard,  esq. 

At  Genoa,  aged  33,  Frederick  "Baron  de  Sorbein. 

At  Ellesborough,  Bucks,  aged  43,  Mary,  wife  of 
J.  S.  Stone,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Sare 
Bett,  of  Cowley,  in  the  same  county. 

At  Winslade  Rectory,  near  Basingstoke,  aged  75, 
Lucia  O'Brien,  third  dau.  of  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien, 
bart.,  of  Dromoland,  co.  Clare. 

Dec.  4.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Ferguson,  widow 
of  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  knt.,  and  D.K.R. 

At  the  residence  of  James  Cathrow,  esq..  The 
Almoners,  Chertsey,  suddenly,  aged  56,  Anna 
Maria  Cathrow  Disney,  of  Zeta-lodge,  Abbey-rd., 
St.  John’s-wood,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Cathrow  Disne3-,  esq.,  of  Herald’s  College. 

At  Wanstead,  aged  57,  Mr.  John  Buckler,  26 
years  Secretary  to  the  Infant  Orphan  Asj-lum. 

At  Woodrae,  Aberlemno,  aged  90,  Margaret 
Mitchell,  rtdict  of  G.  Jarron,  esq  , of  Balbinnejn 

At  Heavitree,  Exeter,  aged  55,  Dorothy,  second 
dau.  of  Samuel  Cooper,  esq.,  Wilton,  Yorkshire. 

At  Charlotte-sq.,  Edinburgh,  James  Shep- 
herd, esq.,  W.S. 

At  Highbury-park,  aged  48,  J.  S.  Venn,  esq. 

At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  28,  James 
Charles  Davies,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  Mrs.  Kepp, 
of  Aldermaston,  Berks,  by  her  first  husband, 
— Davies,  esq.,  of  London. 

At  Gloucester-st.,  Regent’s-park,  Charlotte, 
widow  of  John  Slade,  esq.,  foi-merlj^  of  the  Army 
Pay-office. 

At  Great  Bromley-hall,  Mary,  wife  of  E.  J. 
Alston,  esq. 

At  Notting-hill,  aged  57,  Charles  Hooper,  esq., 
surgeon,  formerly  of  Kempsey,  Worcestershire. 

Aged  26,  Alfred  Eustace,  eldest  son  of  James 
Bird,  surgeon,  of  Seymour-st.-west,  Connaught- 
sq.,  London. 

At  Culmore,  Londonderry,  Anderson  McCaus- 
land,  esq,,  formerly  of  St.  Petesburgh. 

At  Hertford-st.,  Mayfair,  aged  79,  Miss  Esther 
Bayley  Metcalfe. 

At  her  house,  Hyde-park-gardens,  Mary  Por- 
ter, relict  of  John  Wood  Nelson,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Pembridge-pl , Bayswater, 
aged  93,  Eliza,  relict  of  Benj.  Rotch,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  Castle-hall,  in  the  co.  of  Pembroke. 

Dec.  5.  At  Exmouth,  Devon,  the  Viscountess 
Chetwj-nd. 

At  Brighton,  aged  72,  Esther,  relict  of  Edward 
Raleigh,  Senior  Major  in  H.M.’s  11th  Regt.  of 
Foot,  and  a Staff  Officer. 

In  Bethel-st.,  Norwich,  aged  86,  Elizabeth,  re- 
lict of  W.  Armitage,  esq. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  19,  Elizabeth  Margaret, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Young, 
Vicar  of  Tuddenham,  Suffolk. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  67,  Anne  Marjq  widow  of 
Major  Cooper,  of  H.M.’s  35th  Royal  Sussex  Regt. 
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AtSt.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  37,  W.  Woodgate, 
esq.,  late  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Superintendant 
of  British  Trade  iii  China,  only  son  of  Col. 
Woodgate,  C.B. 

At  EgUngham-hall,  aged  76,  Robert  Ogle,  esq., 
a magistrate  and  deputy-lieut.  for  Northumber- 
land, and  many  years  major  in  the  Northumber- 
land Militia. 

At  Bath,  aged  52,  Major  C.  Graham,  E.I.C’s 
Service,  Bengal,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Chas. 
Graham,  Company’s  Maritime  Service,  and  of 
Gregstone,  Fifeshire. 

At  Trumpington,  after  a few  hours’  illness, 
aged  65,  Mr  John  Downton,  sub-librarian  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

At  Sutton,  Essex,  aged  79,  W.  Cockerton,  esq. 

At  Weston  Rampfield,  Somerset,  aged  62,  Henry 
j Weare  Blandford,  esq. 

Geraldine  Frances  Maria  Rundall  Kennion,  of 
George-st.,  Euston-sq.,  youngest  dan.  of  the  late 
I Edward  Kennion,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  formerly  of  Upper 
I Charlotte-st.,  Fitzroy-sq.,  and  niece  of  the  late 
1 Dr.  Kennion,  Liverpool. 

1 Aged  69,  Ann,  widow  of  the  late  Charles  Wyatt, 

; esq.,  of  the  New  Forest. 

At  Southampton,  aged  80,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of 
the  late  Charles  Maul,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  his  residence,  Gambier-terrace,  Liverpool, 
aged  57,  Samuel  Turner  Winstanley,  esq. 

Dec.  6.  At  Saltram,  aged  76,  Frances,  Dowager 
Countess  of  Morley.  The  late  Countess  was 
Frances,  only  dau.  of  Thomas  Talbot,  esq.,  of 
Gonville,  Norfolk,  and  became  the  second  wife 
of  the  late  Earl  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1809.  She 
was  a woman  of  strong  mind  and  considerable 
literary  and  artistic  abilities.  She  appeared  be- 
fore the  world  as  an  authoress  of  no  mean  repute, 
and  has  left  behind  her  a numerous  collection  of 
paintiTigs,,thejproduct  of  her  pencil.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  last  her  remains  were  interred  at 
Plympton  St.  Mary,  in  the  family  vault,  which  is 
situated  directly  underneath  the  communion 
table,  in  the  church,  and  where  the  reaiains  of 
eight  of  the  family  are  already  deposited.  The 
funeral  was  very  quiet,  and  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  it  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Madge,  up- 
holsterer, &c.,  George-street,  Plymouth.  The 
“ Athenaeum”  thus  speaks  of  the  late  Countess  : 
— “ Few  woman  of  wit  will  be  more  miiversally 
missed  or  longer  regretted  in  London  society  than 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Morley,  whose  death 
at  her-  family  seat,  in  the  West  of  England,  is 
among  the  losses  of  this  December.  Some  years 
j ago  this  lively  and  clever  woman  played  with 
I light  literature  to  the  length  (if  we  are  not  mis- 
I taken)  of  a fashionable  novel  or  two.  Proverbs 
' and  comedies,  too,  have  been  ascribed  to  her, 
shewing  a sufficiency  of  grace  and  talent  to  have 
1 given  their  writer  a fair  place  among  authoresses, 

I had  she  taken  time  and  pains  to  try  for  it.  As  it 
was,  she  stood  first  among  the  first  of  talkers ; 
j and  though  a rhymester  has  told  us  how 

‘ the  fame  of  a wit  is  as  brittle  as  glass,’ 
Lady  Morley’s  readiness  in  repartee — her  vivacity 
and  good  nature  in  raillery— her  power  of  keep- 
ing up  the  ball,  however  strong  and  lively  might 
be  the  other  playmate,  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
‘ any  one  enumerating  the  Thrales,  the  Corks,  the 
! Berrys,  the  Fan-hawes,  who  have  enlivened 

i London  society  during  the  past  half-century,  and 
have  made  up  a bevy  of  bright  talkers  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  match  out  of — and  in — 
Paris  during  the  corresponding  period.” 

Aged  73,  John  Dixon,  esq.,  of  St.  Peter’s  Man- 
croft,  Norwich, 

Aged  74,  John  Farrar,  esq.,  of  the  Grove, 

' Catton,  and  formerly  of  Necton,  Norfolk, 
i At  Gravesend,  Kent,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of 
I Major  Anderson,  86th  Regt.,  youngest  surviving 
j dau.  of  the  late  Arthur  Brooke,  esq.,  Madras 
; Civil  Service. 

At  Canterbury-villas,  Maida  Vale,  aged  73, 
Mary,  widow  of  Wm.  Horne,  esq.,  of  Streatham, 
j Surrey. 

At  Brighton,  aged  28,  Ann  Cordelia,  dau.  of 


John  Sidney  Smith,  barrister-at-law,  of  Glocester- 
sq.,  Hyde-park,  and  of  Lincoln’s-inn. 

Dec.  7.  At  his  house  in  Loundes-st.,  aged  58, 
R-.  C.  Hildyard,  esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.  for  Whitehaven. 
The  deceased  gentleman  was  first  elected  for 
Whitehaven  in  1847,  without  opposition,  and 
has  since  continued  to  represent  that  borough 
in  parliament.  A Conservative  in  politics,  he 
supported  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  Government,  and 
generally  voted  with  the  present  opposition. 

At  the  house  of  J.  H.  Parker,  esq.,  Oxford, 
aged  75,  Mrs.  Isabella  Magarey,  formerly  of 
Kent-ter.,  Regent’ s-park. 

At  Maidstone,  aged  35,  Mr.  Joseph  Shoobridge, 
second  son  of  the  late  T.  B.  Shoobridge,  esq.,  of 
Craythorne-house,  Tenterden. 

At  Torrington-pl.,  Plymouth,  Margaret,  young- 
est of  the  eight  children  of  the  late  Thomas 
AVilkinson,  esq.,  formerly  of  AVesthaven -house, 
Little  Marlow,  Bucks. 

At  Dublin,  Catherine,  wife  of  Herbert  Taylor 
Ottley,  esq.,  of  Mayola-lodge,  co.  Derry. 

At  Highgate,  aged  84,  John  Craven,  esq.,  late 
of  Otley,  Yorkshire. 

At  Fareham,  Hants,  Julia  Mary,  wdfe  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Lumley,  and  dau.  of  J.  Harding,  esq.,  of 
Florence. 

In  New  Bond-st.,  suddenly,  aged  17,  Matthew 
Thomas,  third  son  of  the  late  George  Darling, 
esq.,  of  Fowberry-tower,  Northumberland. 

At  Coethen,  in  Germany,  Frau  Dr.  Amalia 
Siiss,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Sam.  Hahnemann. 

At  Yarm,  aged  72,  William  Simpson,  esq.,  of 
Leven-bridge. 

At  her  residence,  Broad-st.,  Hereford,  aged 
82,  Miss  Curre,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Curre,  esq., 
of  Itton-court,  Monmouthshire. 

At  Glocester-pl.,  Edinburgh,  aged  83,  Thomas 
Robertson  Chaplin,  esq.,  of  Colliston,  accountant 
in  Edinburgh. 

Dec.  8.  At  Chester-st.,  Grosvenor-pl.,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  John  keai’son,  esq.,  of  Tandridge- 
hall,  Surrey. 

At  St.  James’s-sq,,  aged  24,  William,  only  son 
of  the  late  William  Burns,  esq. 

At  the  Firs,  Brenchley,  Kent,  aged  78,  Stephen 
Hooker,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  Col.  Richard  Thomas,  late  of 
the  1st  Bombay  Light  Cavalry. 

^'At  East-hill,  Wandsworth,  aged  84,  Harriet, 
widow  of  James  Morris,  esq. 

Aged  64,  James  Fenton,  esq.,  of  Bamford-hall, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  74,  Catherine,  relict  of 
Charles  Worthington,  esq.,of  AVeybridge,  Surrey. 

At  Glocester-road,  Regent’s-park,  AVm.  Wood- 
rooffe,  esq.,  of  Glocester-road,  and  Lincoln’s-inn. 

Dec.  9.  At  his  Chambers,  in  the  Albany, 
Piccadilly,  aged  75,  Hanry  Ralph  Willett,  esq., 
of  Merly-house.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  a 
Freemason,  and  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
the  Province  of  Dorset. 

At  ATctoria-sq.,  Clifton,  Mary,  wife  of  Ralph 
Montague  Bernard,  esq. 

At  AVestgate-tower,  Canterbury,  aged  38,  Hen. 
Coare  Kingsford,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Kings- 
ford,  esq.,  of  Littleborne,  near  Canterbury. 

Suddenly,  at  Newcastle,  aged66,  Thomas  Oliver, 
esq.,  architect.  Mr.  Oliver  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  several  publications,  in  addition  to  his 
great  work,  the  plan  of  Newcastle,  published  by 
him  in  1830.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  had 
just  about  completed  a new  plan  of  the  town,  and 
also  a plan  of  the  proposed  Quayside  improve- 
ments. 

At  his  residence,  Stoketon-house,  St.  Stephen’s- 
by-Saltash,  aged  80,  Thomas  Edwards,  esq. 

At  his  residence.  Upper  Bedford-pL,  Russell- 
sq.,  aged  53,  Henry  William  Woodhouse,  esq., 
of  New-sq.,  Lincoln’s-inn. 

At  Hastings,  aged  20,  Emma,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  R.  P.  Roupell,  esq.,  of  Streatham-hill, 
Surrey. 

At  Coulsdon  Rectory,  aged  100,  Mrs.  Elizabetlj 
AVells. 
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At  Croswood,  in  the  eo.  of  ilontgomery,  aged 
76,  Elizabeth,  •widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Jenhins, 
Ticar  of  Kerry,  in  the  same  county. 

Aged  26,  John,  eldest  son  of  Nicholas  Ford, 
esq.,  of  Lower-house,  Branscombe. 

After  a few  days  of  severe  sufifeidug,  aged  68, 
Maria  Petty,  relict  of  the  late  Robert  Huish, 
esq.,  of  Camberwell. 

At  his  residence,  Miller-pl.,  Dalston,  aged  70, 
Abraham  Skipper,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  West'-nlla,  St.  Leonard’s-on- 
Sea,  aged  58,  James  Harwood,  esq. 

Dec.  10.  R.  W.  Roberts,  esq..  Master  Royal 
Na-ry,  Master  Attendant  of  the  Royal  WiluW 
Victualling  Yard,  Stonehouse,  from  the  effects  of 
illness  contracted  while  serving  in  the  late  war 
as  Commander  of  H.M.S.  “ Cyclops”  in  the  Black 
Sea,  in  1854-55. 

At  Cambridge-ter.,  Hyde-park,  aged  73,  John 
"William  Carrington,  esq.,  late  of  H.M.’s  Ceylon 
Civil  Service;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  aged  56,  Clara,  his  wife. 

At  Anglesey -pi.,  Southampton,  aged  77,  Re- 
becca, -widow  of  the  Rev.  George  Daniel  Renaud, 
late  Vicar  of  Messingham,  Lincolnshire,  whom 
she  sur-vived  one  week. 

Near  Plymouth,  from  an  accident  on  the  rail- 
road, aged  30,  Charles  William  Watkins,  esq.,  of 
Badby-house,  Northamptonshire. 

After  a long  afffiction,  aged  64,  John  Dixon 
Piper,  of  Colne  Engaine,  Essex. 

At  WombweU-haU,  Kent,  aged  63,  John 
Brencbley,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Headingley-hill,  near  Leeds, 
aged  54,  Joseph  Austin,  esq*,  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  borough  of  Leeds.  R.I.P. 

At  his  residence,  Hertford-road,  Kingsland, 
Maj.  William  Gordon,  late  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

Aged  56,  Thomas  Makin,  esq.,  of  Walnut-bank, 
near  Lancaster. 

At  Putney,  aged  80,  William  Johnson,  esq., 
late  of  the  H.  E.  I.  Company’s  Home  Service. 

Ravunond  Willshire,  esq.,  of  Brixton-place, 
Brixton,  and  Wolsingham-place,  Lambeth. 

At  Stanley-crescent,  Kensington-park-gardens, 
Notting-hill,  aged  57,  Nancy  Augusta,  relict  of 
Charles  George  Beet,  esq.,  formerly  of  North- 
ampton. 

At  Grosvenor-road,  St.  John’s- wood,  aged  70, 
Maria,  relict  of  Charles  Weaver,  esq.,  of  Kings- 
holm,  Glocester. 

At  his  house,  Wilton-st.,  Grosvenor-pl.,  aged 
80,  James  Christie,  esq. 

Bee.  11.  At  Ashbm-ton,  aged  76,  John  Winsor, 
esq.,  for  many  years  one  of  the  firm  of  the 
Ashburton  Bank.* 

At  her  son’s,  S.  Base,  esq.,  Bixley-lodge,  Jane, 
relict  of  the  late  W.  Power  Hicks,  esq.,  of 
Nor-wich. 

At  Sonning,  Berks,  Lieut. -Gen.  Nicholas 
Wodehouse,  Col.  of  H.M.’s  3rd  Regt.  of  Infantry. 

At  her  residence,  Bloomsbury- sq.,  aged  82, 
Lydia  Caroline,  widow  of  Henrj*  Jlorrell,  esq. 

At  George-st.,  Hanover-sq.,  aged  43,  Frances 
Ann,  wife  of  G.  Muir,  esq.,  of  Malta. 

Suddenly,  aged  73,  Wm.  Scaley,  esq.,  of  Lark- 
field-lodgej  Richmond,  and  Mark-lane,  London. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  John 
Wood,  esq.,  of  Mount  Echo,  Chingford,  Essex, 
and  Upper  Gower-st.,  London. 

At  Dublin,  aged  32,  Henry  M.  E.  Arabin,  esq., 
only  son  of  the  late  Col.  Arabin,  R.A. 

Dec.  12.  At  his  residence,  Hazlewell-haU, 
Worcester. <hii  e,  aged  83,  Charles  Huskisson,  esq., 
last  survi\'ing  brother  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Wm. 
Huskisson  and  Gen.  Samuel  Huskisson. 

Aged  81,  George  Moor,  esq.,  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's. “ His  uprightness  in  business,  in  the 
banking  concern  of  which  he  was  so  many  years 
a principal,  is  well  known  ; but  his  private  be- 
nevolence was  concealed  under  a remarkable 
shrinking  from  all  exhibition.  Mr.  Moor  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough,  a Paving 
Commissioner,  and  a Trustee  of  the  Guildhall 
Feoffment  and  many  other  charities.”  _ 


At  Kempsey-house,  near  Worcester,  aged  59, 
Robert  Nuttal’l,  esq. 

Aged  70,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Stephenson,  late  Rector  of  Lympsham,  Somer- 
setshire. 

Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Robert  Penny,  esq.,  of 
Birchin-lane,  Cornhill. 

At  his  residence.  Worthing,  Sussex,  aged  70, 
James  Longman  Rolfe,  esq. 

Aged  62,  Mr.  Jonas  Hill,  for  many  years  of  the 
British  Museum. 

At  Belvedere-house,  Wimbledon,  aged  50, 
Clement  Peache,  eldest  son  of  James  Courthope 
Peache,  esq. 

At  Royal-crescent,  Notting-hill,  aged  86, 
Samuel  Jones,  esq.,  for  many  years  an  inhabitant 
of  Bishopsgate-street. 

At  her  brother’s  house  at  Brighton,  Anne,  dan, 
of  the  late  T.  E.  CoUinson,  esq.,  of  Hull. 

At  Hurst-green,  aged  85,  Peter  De  Trazaylle, 
esq.  Deceased  was  at  the  siege  of  Valencieimes 
in  1793,  where  he  is  stated  to  have  saved  the  life 
of  the  Duke  of  York. 

Dec.  13.  At  Bedgebury-park,  Kent,  aged  45, 
from  an  accident,  Mr.  Charles  Don,  brother  of 
the  late  Professor  Don,  King’s  College. 

At  Clifton,  Clementina,  eldest  dam  of  Joseph 
Wallace,  esq.,  formerly  of  Beechmount,  co. 
Antrim. 

At  Camden-sq.,  aged  64,  Robert  Wright,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  in  Clapham-park,  aged  54, 
John  Girvan,  esq. 

In  the  Crescent,  Camberwell-grove,  aged  82, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  late  Charles  Gooch,  esq. 

Dec.  14.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  86, 
Joseph  Watson,  esq.,  of  Hyde-park-gate,  Ken- 
sington-gore,  and  formerly  of  Howe,  Yorkshire. 

J.  C.  Roth,  only  son  of  C.  Roth,  of  Old  Bond-st., 
Piccadilly. 

At  MontpeUier-road,  Brighton,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  James  Roche,  esq.,  sohcitor,  late  of  Guild- 
ford-street. 

At  the  Ridge,  Corsham,  aged  78,  Thomas 
Hulbert,  esq. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Ann,  relict  of  Richard 
Norris,  esq.,  late  of  Tilshead,  Wilts. 

At  Clifton,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Newland  Maynard, 
relict  of  Foster  Maynard,  esq.,  of  Scarborough- 
house,  Somerset. 

At  Pitcairhe,  Taylor  Cathcait,  esq.,  of  Carbis- 
ton  and  Pitcairlie.  ' 

Dec.  15.  At  her  residence,  Claremont-square, 
Penton-ville,  aged  68,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Wdliam 
Henry  Rosser,  esq.,  F.S.A. 

At  Spatchley-park,  Worcestershire,  Harriet, 
■wife  of  Robert  Berkeley,  esq. 

Dec.  16.  At  Southsea,  aged  72,  Lieut. -Col.  G.  F. 
Holland,  E.I.C.S. 

At  Harley-lodge,  Clifton,  Bristol,  Richard 
Rickards,  esq. 

Dec.  17.  At  Hove,  near  Brighton,  aged  83, 
Adm.  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  K.C.B.  (formerly 
Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty). 

At  the  Vicarage,  High  worth',  Wilts,  aged  44. 
Fanny,  relict  of  J.  D.  Patterson,  esq.,  and  second 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Rowden,  of  Highworth. 

At  the  Rectory,  Avington,  near  Winchester, 
Louisa  Joanna,  * -wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Bonnett. 

At  St.  Hilda’ s-terrace,  "'rtTiitby,  aged  71,  Susan, 
wife  of  Peter  Barker,  esq. 

At  his  father’s  residence,  We.ston-super-Mare, 
William  Maddox  Bush,  esq.,  M.D. 

Dec.  18.  Suddenly,  aged  81,  Daniel  Lamhert, 
esq.,  of  Banstead,  Surrey. 

At  St.  Leonard’s,  Emily  Frances,  fifth  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  C.  Hardinge,  hart.,  of  Boundes-park, 
Tunbridge- Wells . 

At  his  residence,  6,  Great  Queen-street,  West- 
minster, aged  75,  Jacob  Solomon,  esq. 

At  St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  aged  26,  Mau- 
rice C.  W.  Northcote,  Lieut.  1st  Bengal  Native 
Infantry. 

Dec.  19.  In  Norfolk-square,  aged  41,  W.  S. 
Lucas,  surgeon,  of  Bedford-place,  Russell-sq. 
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At  Felpan,  near  Bognor,  aged  78,  George 
Pierson,  esq. 

Dec.  21.  Aged  27,  Theodosia,  wife  of  Frank 
Franklin,  esq.,  of  Orsett-terrace,  Gloucester- 
gardens. 

At  his  residence,  Lansdown-terrace,  Major- 
Gen.  James  Gray,  Royal  Ai’tillery. 

Dec.  22.  At  Paris,  suddenly,  the  Dowager 
: Countess  Nelson,  widow  of  the  first  Earl  Nelson, 

’ Duchess  of  Bronte,  and  wife  of  George  T. 

I Knight,  esq.,  to  whom  she  was  married  in 
1837.  Her  first  husband,  Wm.  Garrett,  esq.,  died 
in  1824. 

I At  Rectory-place,  Woolwich,  Kent,  aged  84, 

I Margaret,  relict  of  Capt.  Charles  Jackson,  3rd 
Buffs. 


At  Leith,  John  Mackie,  esq. 

Aged  60,  Sarah,  wife  of  Edward  Denill  Had- 
dock, esq.,  of  Springfield,  Ever  ton. 

Mr.  James  Guest,  St.  Geoi-ge’s-terrace,  Bir- 
mingham. 

!l  Aged  82,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Matthew  Stuck, 
esq. 

Dec.  23.  At  his  residence,  Rodney-terrace, 
Cheltenham,  aged  73,  Capt.  Alexander,  R.  N., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Robert  Alexander,  esq., 
of  Flop  wood-hall,  Halifax. 

At  Clapham-rise,  aged  66,  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  N.B.  Ward,  esq. 

At  Grosvenor-square,  [aged  32,  the  Lady 
Charles  Lennox  FitzRoy. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Returns  issued  by  the  Registrar-  General.) 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  6Q. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Nov. 

21  . 

635 

170 

245 

255 

77 

1382 

886 

864 

1750 

28  . 

642 

179 

207 

263 

82 

1373 

803 

797 

1600 

Dec. 

5 . 

665 

181 

221 

282 

79 

1428 

938 

874 

1812 

» 

12  . 

631 

141 

198 

215 

55 

1240 

961 

842 

1803 

99 

19  . 

608 

171 

185 

219 

51 

1234 

936 

894 

1830 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  > 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Weeks.  J 

49  3 

37  0 

22  8 

35  7 

40  3 

40  5 

Week  ending) 
Dec.  19.  j 

- 49  11  1 

CO 

00 

O 

23  8 1 

CO 

1 42  4 

1 41  7 

PRICE  OP  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Dec.  24. 
Hay,  2^.  10^.  to  4d.  0.s. — Straw,  11.  6s.  to  11.  10s. — Clover,  3Z.  12s.  to  5L  5s. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 
Comparative  Statement  of  Prices  and  Supply  of  Cattle  at  this  Market 
on  the  Great  Days  of  the  Present  and  Past  Three  Years : — 

To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81hs. 

Monday,  December  14,  1857. 


1 Beef 

4s. 

Oc?.  to  4s.  8c?. 

Beasts 

6,856 

! Mutton 

4s. 

8c?.  to  5s.  4c?. 

Sheep  

18,450 

i Veal 

4s. 

2c?.  to  5s.  2c?. 

Calves 

69 

Pork 

3s. 

6c?.  to  4s.  6c?. 

Pigs 

330 

Monday,  December  15,  1856. 

Beef 

3s. 

6c?.  to  5s.  2c?. 

Beasts 

748 

Mutton 

4c?,  to  5s.  6c?. 

Sheep  

16,090 

Veal 

4s. 

4c?.  to  5s.  4c?. 

Calves 

172 

Pork  

2c?,  to  5s.  2c?. 

Pigs 

320 

Monday,  December  17,  1855. 

Beef 

Oc?.  to  5s.  6c?. 

Beasts 

6,677 

Mutton 

4s. 

Oc?.  to  5s.  2c?. 

Sheep  

28,800 

Veal 

Oc?.  to  5s.  4c?. 

Calves 

102 

1 Pork 

3s. 

10c?.  to  4s.  10c?. 

Pigs 

476 

COAL-MARKET,  Nov.  23. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  19s.  6c^.  Other  sorts,  13s.  Od.  to  15s.  Od. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  55s.  9t^.  Petershurgh  Y.  C.,  52s.  6c?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steand. 
From  Nov.  24  to  Dec.  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

Thei 

O O 

OOg 

•mom 

c 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  S- 
Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8 o’clock  )_5 

Morning,  ^ 

rmom 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  S- 

Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Nov. 

O 

o 

O 

in.  pts. 

Dec. 

O 

o 

O 

in. 

pts. 

24 

44 

46 

39 

29.  24 

heavy  rain,fair 

9 

43 

47 

43 

30. 

35 

cloudy,  foggy 

25 

40 

47 

37 

29.  50 

rain 

10 

43 

52 

45 

30. 

28 

fair,  do. 

26 

34 

36 

45 

29.  48 

snow,  rain 

11 

43 

49 

41 

30. 

44 

do- 

27 

45 

46 

40 

29.  99 

fair,  cloudy 

12 

42 

46 

42 

30. 

58 

foggy 

28 

40 

46 

42 

30.  02 

do.  do. 

13 

43 

45 

43 

30. 

49 

do.  cloudy 

29 

40 

46 

42 

30.  15 

rain,cloudy,fr. 

14 

40 

45 

44 

30. 

30 

cloudy 

30 

38 

44 

40 

29.  84 

cloudy 

15 

49 

52 

49 

30. 

14 

fair,  do. 

D.l 

44 

53 

49 

29.  74 

do.  rain 

16 

48 

53 

50 

30. 

7 

cloudy,  fr.  rn. 

2 

50 

56 

56 

29.  97 

do.  fair 

17 

51 

56 

48 

30. 

8 

rain 

3 

50 

56 

54 

29.  76 

do.  do.hvy.rn. 

18 

49 

51 

48 

30. 

7 

cloudy,hvy.rn. 

4 

48 

53 

44 

29.  97 

do.  do. 

19 

43 

46 

39 

30. 

7 

cloudy 

5 

48 

56 

48 

30.  15 

fair,  rain 

20 

38 

48 

43 

29. 

80 

do.  rain 

6 

47 

53 

47 

30.  31 

rain,  cloudy 

21 

48 

54 

52 

30. 

10 

do.  do. 

7 

50 

53 

50 

30.  37 

cloudy 

22 

48 

54 

54 

30. 

13 

do.  do. 

8 

48 

45 

48 

30.  60 

do.  foggy 

23 

48 

56 

50 

30. 

40 

do.  fair 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Nov. 

and 

Dec. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Ccmsols. 

New 

3 per 
Cent. 

24 

215 

89 

891 

89 

25 

881 

90| 

894 

26 

891 

90f 

89f 

27 

216 

90| 

91 

904 

28 

216 

90i 

91f 

90| 

30 

217 

90| 

91i 

90f 

D.l 

216 

89f 

91 

90 

2 

216 

90i 

914 

904 

3 

216 

90| 

914 

904 

4 

218 

90i 

91 

904 

5 

218 

90f 

914 

90f 

7 

217 

90f 

91| 

904 

8 

217 

90| 

91| 

904 

9 

218 

90i 

shut 

904 

10 

219 

90f 

904 

11 

219 

90f 

90f 

12 

219 

9H 

91| 

14 

91f 

914 

15 

218^ 

91i 

91f 

16 

2181 

911 

91f 

17 

914 

914 

18 

217 

92i 

914 

19 

217 

92f 

924 

21 

218 

93 

924 

22 

218^ 

92| 

924 

23 

217 

93 

934 

24 

217i 

93 

934 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

Ex.  Bills. 
£1,000. 

Ex.  Bonds 
A.  £1,000. 

35  dis. 

6 dis. 

4 dis. 

7 dis. 
par. 

~ par. 
par. 

4 dis. 

4 dis. 

par. 

par. 

par. 

par. 

1 pm. 

2 dis. 

2 pm. 

par. 

par. 

par. 

4 dis. 

4 dis. 

4 dis. 

1 dis. 

2 dis. 

4 dis. 

1 dis. 

4 dis. 

4 dis. 

974 

97f 

974 

30  dis. 

2154 

35  dis. 

216 

98 

984 

984 

218 

33  dis. 

218 

984 

33  dis. 
35  dis, 
28  dis. 

97f 

217 

shut 

971 

984 

98 

98 

984 

984 

28  dis. 
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By  SYLVANTJS  TJEBAN,  Gent. 


mmu  comiESPOJXDENCE. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LADY  HUNGERFORD. 


Me.  Urban, — In  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  December,  1851,  there  was 
a very  interesting  communication  from 
Mr.  .lackson,  relating  to  Alice  Lady  Hun- 
gerford,  stated  by  Stowe  and  the  Grey 
Friars’  Chi'onida  to  have  been  hung  at 
Tylmrn  for  the  nnirder  of  her  husband,  20th 
of  February,  152f.  Air.  Jackson  supposes 
this  unfortunate  lady  to  have  been  Alice 
Danvers,  s^econd  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Hun- 
gerf  rd  of  Farley. 

Among  the  records  at  the  Rolls  there  is 
a very  curious  document,  winch  I venture 
to  say  would  have  led  Mr.  Jackson  to  a 
different  conclusion,  as  it  shews  this  Lady 
Hungerf'ord’s  name  to  have  been  Agnes, 
instead  of  Alice;  by  which  and  other  tacts 
she  is  proved  to  have  been  the  widow,  by  a 
second  inairiage,  of  Sir  Edward  Hunger- 
ford,  father  of  the  Sir  Walter  whom  Mr. 
Jackson  mentions. 

The  d cument  is  entitled,  ‘‘  Inventory  of 
the  Goods  belongyng  to  the  Kyng’s  Grace 
by  the  forfettor  of  the  Lady  Hungerford, 
atteynted  of  murder  in  Hillary  term. 
Anno  xiiij.  Regis  Henrici  viij.”  And  the 
first  page  is  headed,  “Tbeis  parcells  of 
plate  and  goods  belonging  unto  Dame 
Agnes  Hungerforde,  Wydoe,  late  atteynted 
of  felony  and  mui  der.” 

The  places  named  at  wdiich  the  goods 
were  to  be  found  are,  “ Hachebery,”  i.e. 
“ Hey tesbury,”  “the  Bla  k Friars  at 
Salisbury,”  the  “ Castell  of  Farley,”  “ the 
house  at  Chariiig  Crosse,”  and  “ Grenwyche 
Parke.” 

The  principal  residence  is  not  named  at 
the  commencement  of  its  inventory  like 
the  rest,  l)ut  it  is  evident  it  was  the 
Alanor-house  at  Heytesbury ; for  the  in- 
ventory of  the  “ Wardrope  Chamber” 
breaks  off,  and  the  following  comes  in : 
“Itm,  ther  are  ij°.  fethcr  bedds  at  the 
Blake  frers  at  Salisbury.”  It  then  con- 
tinues as  if  returning  to  the  former  list : 
“Itm,  vij.  palett  bedds  in  the  place  of 
Hachebery.” 

The  various  apartments  mentioned  are, 
‘'hall,  parlour.  Queen’s  chamber,  middle 
chamber,  great  chamber,  chapel  chamber, 
Lilly  chamlDei’,  Knyghton  chamber,  ‘ ward- 
rope’  chamber,  gall*  ry,  chamber  within 
the  gallery,  women’s  chamber,  chapel, 
cellar,  buttery,  kitchen,  storehouse,  brew- 
house,  larder,  and  the  “Grange  Place,” 
seemingly  the  farm-buildings. 

It  seems  that  this  “ Place  of  Heytes- 
bury'’ was  Dame  Agnes’s  jointure  house, 
and  that  she  held  the  estate  for  her  life. 

Among  the  devices  of  ornament,  the 
initials  “ E and  A”  are  used  several  times, 
as  follows : — 

“ Itm,  a corporax  of  cremesyn  velvet  and  gren 
inbrodered  in  letters  of  golde  with  E and  A.” 


“ Itm,  iiijeL  quyshyngs  of  russet  damaske  in- 
brodered with  golde  with  E,  O,  A.” 

“ Itm,  on  quyshyn  of  biake  velvet  and  white 
payned  inbrodered  with  A and  E.” 

“ Itm,  vj  buttons  of  golde  with  E and  A.” 

There  are  other  initials,  viz,,  A and  D 
used  once,  and  C and  A once,  but  the 
prevalence  of  the  E and  A seems  to  indi- 
cate the  possessors  as  Edward  and  Agnes. 

The  then  head  of  the  family  seems  to 
be  mentioned,  not  as  her  son,  but  “ son-in- 
law,”  probably  meaning  step-son,  thus ; — 

“The  rayment  of  my  husbonds,  which 
is  in  the  kepyng  of  my  son  in  lawe.” 

If  this  nn.'ans  Sir  Walter  Hungerford, 
his  mother  w'as  Jane  Zouche,  and  Dame 
Agnes  would  be  bis  father’s  second  wife. 

The  following  item  assists  the  identi- 
fication : — 

“ Itm,  in  the  same  chest  is  a grett  whyte  boxe 
wi^h  tbe  Sykkyll  on  hym,  and  in  hym  is  all  the 
writyngs  of  my  Joynter,  and  my  husbonds  testa- 
ment, and  his  father’s,  with  many  other  writyngs 
in  the  same  boxe.” 

Robert  Lord  Hungerford,  and  his  son. 
Sir  Thomas,  could  not  have  left  a “ testa- 
ment,” as  both  of  them  were  attainted. 
But  Sir  Edward,  who  died  1521,  and  his 
father.  Sir  Walter,  who  died  1516,  both 
could  and  did  make  wills  which  were 
proved  at  Doctors’  Comtnons.  Sir  Edward’s 
will  removes  any  doubt  respecting  this 
lady  being  his  wife.  It  is  dated  14th  of 
December,  1521,  and  proved  29th  of 
January  following.  He  desires  he  may  be 
buried  in  Heytesbury  Church,  as  near  to 
his  father  as  may  be,  and  appoints  his  wife. 
Dame  Agnes  Hungerford,  sole  executrix. 

But  all  hough  the  identity  of  this  un- 
happy lady  is  proved,  the  mystery  about 
her  is  by  no  means  cleared  up.  What  was 
her  name  before  her  marriage  ? What 
was  the  murder  of  which  she  was  accused  ? 
Was  it  that  of  her  husband?  Certainly 
her  husband  died  little  more  than  twelve 
months  before  her  execution,  but  then  was 
not  burning  alive  the  punishment  of  a wife 
murdering  her  husband  ? She  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  on  bad  terms  with  Sir 
Edward,  since  he  made  her  his  executrix, 
and  left  her  all  the  residue  of  his  per- 
sonalty, comprising  the  plate,  jewels,  and 
furniture  of  such  considerable  value  as 
that  described  in  the  inventory. 

Is  it  possible,  too,  that  she  can  have 
written  the  inventory  in  prison,  and  from 
memory,  with  its  minute  details,  and  such 
painful  associations  as  it  must  have  caused  ? 
Yet  it  would  seem  so  from  the  following : — 

“Itm,  at  Charyng  Crosse,  iiij®''.  potts,  iiij®L 
pannys,  ijo.  kettyls;  a garnyshe  et  di : vessell, 
with  other  stuff  not  in  my  remembrance.” 

I am,  &c.  E.  E.  Estcoijet. 


2'he  Engraving  of  Ilawarden  Church,  with  which  this  number  of  the  Magazine  is  illus^ 
trated,  is  from  a Photograph,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir 
Stephen  It.  Olynne,  Bart. 
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THE  ARMS,  ARMOUR  AND  MILITARY  USAGES 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

{Continued  from  jp.  18.) 

Besides  the  moimted  bowmen  here  noticed,  and  those 
appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  ward  of  the  sea^ coast, 
there  were  other  cavalry  archers  employed  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a campaign.  A considerable  number  of  them 
accompanied  the  gallant  Lionel,  son  of  Edward  III.,  in  his 
expedition  into  Ireland ; where  their  pay  was  sixpence 
a-day,  that  of  the  esquires  being  twelve,  and  of  the  foot- 
archers  fourpence  per  diem.  They  were  also  employed  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Aquitaine  and  elsewhere. 

^ “ Eex  (&c.)  volentes  certum  numerum  sagittariorum  in 
i diversis  comitatibus  regni  nostri  triari,  eligi  et  arraiari,  et 
I equis,  arcubus  et  sagittis  bene  et  competenter  muniri  et 
I parari,  &c. 

“ Assignavimus  vos  ad  centum  sagittarios,’’  &c.^ 

I This  levy  was  for  service  in  Aquitaine. 

! The  foot-archers  were  in  far  greater  proportion  than  the 
horse.  In  the  army  of  Calais,  in  1346,  there  were  15,480 
of  the  former  to  5,104  of  the  latter;  and  the  pay  of  the 
foot  was  threepence  a-day  Writs  for  the  supply  of  these 
troops  occur  frequently  in  Eymer. 

^ So  clearly  did  Edward  the  Third  perceive  the  value  of 
his  archers,  that  he  encouraged  the  practice  of  their  art  by 
every  means  in  his  power ; and  both  in  his  reign  and  in 
j those  of  his  successors,  mandates  were  issued  calling  upon 

^ Rymer,  ad  ann.  1366,  vol.  iii.  p.  V97  j apud  Brady,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii. 
and  compare  p.  799  of  the  same  volume.  Appendix. 

Muster  Roll  of  the  Army  of  Calais, 
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the  people  to  leave  all  dishonest  sports,  such  as  foot-ball, 
quoits,  throwing  the  stone,  dicing,  cock-fighting,  and  the 
like,  and  to  employ  the  leisure  of  their  festival  days  in  the 
nobler  contentions  of  the  Sagittary  Art.  One  of  these  in- 
struments bears  date  1363  : — 

Eex  vicecomiti  Kantise  salutem. 

Quia  populus  regni  nostri,  tarn  nobiles  quam  ignobiles, 
in  jocis  suis,  artem  sagittandi,  ante  hsec  tempera,  communi- 
ter  exercebant,  unde  toti  regno  nostro  honorem  et  commo- 
dum,  nobis,  in  actibus  nostris  guerrinis,  Dei  adjutorio  co- 
operante,  subventionem  non  modicam  dinoscitur  provenisse ; 
et  jam,  dicta  arte  quasi  totaliter  dimissa,  idem  populus  ad 
j actus  lapidum,  lignorum,  et  ferri ; et  quidam  ad  pilam 
manualem,  pedivam,  et  bacularem;  et  ad  canibucam^,  et 
gallorum  pugnam ; quidam  etiam  ad  alios  ludos  inhonestos, 
et  minus  utiles  aut  valentes,  se  indulgent ; per  c[uod  dictum 
regnum  de  sagittariis,  infra  breve,  deveniet  verisimiliter, 
quod  absit,  destitutum : 

Aos,  volentes  super  hoc  remedium  apponi  opportunum, 
tibi  prsecipimus  (&c.)  quod  publice  facias  proclamari,  quod 
quilibet  ejusdem  comitatus,  in  corpore  potens,  diebus  festi- 
vis,  cum  vacaverit,  arcubus  et  sagittis,  vel  pilettis  aut  boltis, 
in  jocis  suis,  utatur,  artemque  sagittandi  discat  et  excerceat 
omnibus  et  singulis,  ex  parte  nostra  inhibens  ne,  ad  hujus- 
modi  j actus  lapidum  (&c.),  qui  valere  non  poterunt,  sub 
poena  imprisonamenti,  aliqualiter  intendant,  aut  se  inde 
intromittant. 

Teste  Eege  apud  Westm’. 

Per  ipsum  Eegem°.” 

By  Statute  of  12  Each.  II.,  1388,  the  practice  of  archery 
is  again  commanded,  but  it  is  there  combined  with  a pro- 
hibition against  the  bearing  of  arms  in  the  time  of  peace  by 
the  unauthorized  populace  :• — 

“ Cap.  vi.  It  is  accorded  and  assented  that  no  Servant 
of  Husbandry,  or  Laboimer,  nor  Servant  or  Ailificer,  nor  of 
Victualler,  shall  from  henceforth  bear  any  Baslard,  Sword 
nor  Dagger,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  same,  but  in  the  time  of 
war  for  defence  of  the  realm  of  England,  and  that  by  the 
surveying  of  the  AiTayors  for  the  time  being,  or  travailing 


" 'D\xc2LXx^e  {Gloss.)  vesiih  camhacam.  England.  And  compare  the  Ordinances,  to 
“ Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.704.  Similar  briefs  the  same  purpose,  of  Charles  V.  of  France, 

arc  addressed  to  the  Sheriffs  throughout  in  the  years  1368  and  1369. 
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by  the  country  with  their  Master,  or  in  their  Master’s 
I message ; But  such  Servants  and  Labourers  shall  have 
Bows  and  Arrows,  and  use  the  same  the  Sundays  and 
I Holydays,  and  leave  all  playing  at  tennis  or  foot-ball,  and 
j other  games  called  coits,  dice,  casting  of  the  stone,  kailes  p, 
and  other  such  importune  games.  And  that  the  Sheriffs, 
j Mayors,  Bailiffs  and  Constables,  shall  have  power  to  arrest, 
and  shall  arrest,  all  doers  against  this  Statute,  and  seise 
the  said  Baselards,  Swords  and  Daggers,  and  keep  them 
till  the  Sessions  of  the  Justices  of  Peace,  and  the  same 
present  before  the  same  Justices  in  their  Sessions,  together 
I with  the  names  of  them  that  did  bear  the  same.  And  it 
is  not  the  King’s  mind  that  any  prejudice  be  done  to  the 
i franchises  of  Lords,  touching  the  forfeitures  due  to  them‘d.” 

A few  years  later  the  king  extended  the  command  for 
archery  practice  to  the  “ Yarlets  of  the  Eoyal  Household,” 
and  other  of  the  palace  officials  below  that  station  : — 

Eex  dilecto  et  fideli  Militi  nostro,  Johanni  Golofre, 
salutein. 

Sciatis  &c. 

Assignavimiis  et  deputavimus  vos  ad  supervidendum, 
nomine  nostro,  universos  et  singulos  Valettos  Hospitii  nos- 
tri,  ac  alios  infra  gradiim  Yalettorum,  in  quocumque  statu 
vel  officio  existiterint,  et  ad  compellendum  omnes  hujus- 
i modi  Yalettos,  &c.,  ad  Arcus  et  Sagittas  secum  honesto 
: modo  deferendos,  et  Artem  Sagittandi  ibidem  excercen- 
I dam ; &c. 

! T.  E.  apud  Kotyngham  vicesimo  die  Junii.  Per  ipsum 
Eegemh” 

The  troops  called  Pauncenars  appear  in  the  Eoll  of  the 
Army  before  Calais  in  1346,  their  pay  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  mounted  archers.  They  are  probably  named 
from  the  armour  they  wore,  the  paunce  or  panzar. 

The  Bill-men,  by  which  we  may  understand  all  those 
armed  with  long-handled  weapons  of  the  halberd  and  per- 
tuisan  kind,  answering  to  the  French  brigans.,  are  the 
soldiers  familiar  to  us  from  the  old  Statutes  of  Arms,  the 
class  serving  with  falces,  gisarmas,  cultellos,  et  alia  anna 
minuta.” 


The  Muster  Eoll  of  the  Army  of  Edward  III.  before 


p Skittles. 

Statutes,  CaiTobridge  ed,  of  1762;  and 


ed.  of  Record  Commission,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
■■  Rymer,  ad  ann.  1392,  15  Ric.  II. 
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Calais,  from  wliicli  we  have  already  drawn  one  or  two 
illustrations,  affords  a good  exam]3le  of  the  composition 
of  an  English  host  at  this  time.  It  gives  us  also  the  pay 
of  each  class  : — 

“ The  Prince  of  Wales  {per  diem),  £1. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  6s.  8d. 

13  Earls,  each  6s.  8d. 

44  Barons  and  Bannerets,  4s. 

1,046  Knights,  2s. 

4,022  Esquires,  Constables,  Centenars  and  Leaders,  Is. 

5,104  Yintenars,  and  Archers  on  horseback,  6d. 

335  Pauncenars,  6d. 

500  Hobilars,  6d. 

15,480  Archers  on  foot,  3d. 

314  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  engineers,  tent-makers,  miners®, 
armourers,  gunners,  and  artillers,  at  12d.,  lOd.,  6d.,  and  3d.  per 
day. 

4,474  YYlsh  foot^,  of  whom  200  vintenars,  at  4d.  per  day. 

The  remainder  at  2d.  per  day. 

Total : 31,294  men,  besides  the  Lords,  and  16,000  Mariners  in  700 
ships  and  boats 

Such  was  the  composition  of  King  Edward’s  army  when 
formed  of  purs  Anglois,”  as  his  forces  were  named  when 
raised  within  his  own  realm,  in  distinction  from  those  who 
called  themselves  English,”  because  they  fought  as  par- 
tisans in  his  cause But  on  the  continent  we  meet  with 
names  of  troops  differing  from  these.  Some  of  these  names 
are  probably  but  foreign  designations  of  the  same  kind  of 
soldiery  : others  are  clearly  different,  and  of  them  the 
English  no  doubt  had  their  share  in  the  contingents  sup- 
plied by  the  subsidised  captains  of  companies.”  In  con- 
tinental archives  and  chronicles  we  find  knights,  esquires, 
sergens  d’arnies,  homines  ad  lanceas,  haubergeons,  geni- 
teurs,  pavisers,  both  horse  and  foot,  arbalesters,  horse  and 
foot,  halbardiers,  pikemen,  pioneers,  varlets,  brigans,  ri- 
bands. 

The  first  four,  when  fully  equipped,  appear  to  have  been 
designated  by  the  general  title  of  hommes  ddarmes^  or  lances. 


® The  miners  appear  to  liave  been  pro- 
cured, as  reqiaired  by  the  king,  from  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  Tliere  are  many  briefs 
to  this  effect  in  Rymer. 

* Cornwall'  also  furnished  a supply  of 
light  troops,  useful,  as  the  AVelsh  were, 
for  rapid  movements  and  mountain  war- 
fare. “ Et  la  entre  les  Anglois  avoit  pil- 
lards  et  ribaux,  Callois  et  Cornouaillois, 
qui  j'oursuivoient  gensd’armes  et  archers, 


qui  portoient  grands  coutilles,  et  venoient 
entre  leurs  gens  d’armes  et  leurs  archers, 
qui  leur  faisoient  voie,  et  occioient  sans 
merci  comtes,  barons,  chevaliers  et  ecuy- 
ers.” — Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 

" Brady,  iii,.  Appendix ; Lingard,  iv. 
c.  2,  ed.  1844. 

* “ J’ai  en  ma  compagnie  de  purs  An- 
glois environ  cinq  cens  lances  et  mille 
archers.” — Froissart,  1.  iii.  ch.  29. 
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To  each  man-at-arms  was  allotted  a certain  number  of 
horses  and  attendants,  snch  warrior  with  his  followers 
being  then  classed  as  a lance  fonrnie.  This  establishment 
differed  at  different  periods.  In  1356,  an  ordinance  dated 
at  Paris  states  that  ‘4es  etats  entretiendront  pendant  mi 
an  cinq  mille  homines  d’armes  ayec  deux  chevaiix,  mille 
sergans  a cheval,  deux  mille  arbalestriers,  et  deux  mille  pa- 
vesiens,  tous  a cheval.”  Froissart  in  1382  has, — “ Je  suis 
informe  [it  is  Philip  Yon  Arteveld  who  speaks]  que  le  roi 
de  France  a bien  vingt  mille  hommes  d’  armes : ce  sont 
soixante  mille  tetes  armees,”  &c.^  This  gives  three  horses 
to  each  man-at-arms.  Under  1391,  speaking  of  the  Free 
Companies,  he  says, —“Tel  se  nomme  homnie  d’ armes  en 
celle  compagnie,  et  est  a cinq  ou  six  chevaiix.^  qui  iroit  tout 
de  pied  en  son  pays,  et  y seroit  un  povre  homme^.”  This 
excess  went  on  increasing  till,  under  Charles  Yl.,  each 
man-at-arms  had  ten  horses,  with  a retinue  in  proportion : — 
“ Et,  pour  ce,  ordonna  le  roy  par  grant  deliberation  de  con- 
seils,  de  mettre  tous  ces  gens  d’  armes  en  frontieres,  chaseun 
i homme  d’ armes  a trois  chevaulx  et  deux  archiers  ou  trois, 
et  non  plus And  further  on,  our  chronicler,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Charles  Yl.,  adds, — “ Et  ordonna  estre  paye  a chacun 
homme  d’ armes  gamy,  qui  estoit  luy,  son  page,  et  gros 
varlet,  deux  archers,  et  un  coustillier,  xxx.  francs  par 
moisk”  Under  Charles  Yll.,  the  lance  fonrnie  reckoned 
seven  horses;  under  Louis  XI.,  six;  under  Charles  YIII. 
and  Louis  XII.,  eight ; and  under  Francis  I.,  six. 

The  men-at-arms  were  by  no  means  always  fully  equipped. 
In  a company  of  them  under  the  Count  of  Armagnac  in 
1340,  amounting  to  eight  hundred  lances,  three  hundred 
only  had  complete  suits  of  armour  ^ And  when  their 
armour  was  deficient,  they  were  subjected  to  a decrease  of 
pay.  An  ordinance  of  Philip  of  Yalois,  in  1338,  has, — “ Le 
simple  gentilhomme  arme  de  tunique,  de  gambiere  et  de 
bassinet,  aura  ii.  sols  (par  jour) ; et  sHl  est  mieiix  arme.^ 
ii.  sols  vi.  deniers^^.”  And  Froissart,  in  1372,  tells  us 
that  the  Mayor  of  Eochelle,  who  was  “ durement  aigu  et 
soubtil,”  having  engaged  to  pay  the  garrison  of  the  Castle 


y Chap.  185.  c Chron.  de  St.  Denis,  vol.  v.  p.  393,  ed. 

^ Book  iv.  ch.  20.  Paulin  Paris. 

® Alain  Chartier,  ad  ann.  1439.  Collect,  des  Ordonnances,  ii.  120. 

Ibkl.,  p.  148,  ed.  1617. 
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their  wages,  long  overdue,  quand  ils  furent  tons  en  un 
mont,  pour  eux  ensonnier,  les  mit  a parole,  et  disoit  a P un 
et  puis  a P autre : Encore  n’avez-vous  pas  tout  votre  harnois 
pour  prendre  pleins  gaiges,  il  le  vous  faut  anlender^” 

The  haubergeons  have  been  noticed  on  a previous  page : 
they  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  the  armati  of  the  English 
levies.  The  geniteurs  were  light  horse,  resembling  the 
English  hobilers : their  name  derived  from  the  little 
Spanish  horse,  genet^  on  which  they  were  mounted: — “ Le 
roy  D.  Jean  de  Castille  se  defendit  grandement,  et  envoya 
sur  les  frontier es  en  ses  garnisons  grand’  foison  de  gens 
d’armes  et  de  geniteurs,  et  des  plus  stiles  routiers,  pour 
resister  contre  ses  ennemisV’ 

The  Pavisers  were  of  three  kinds : those  who  fought  as 
cavalry,  those  Avho  contended  on  foot,  and  a third  descrip- 
tion who  acted  as  the  shield-bearers  of  the  archers  or  cross- 
bowmen. The  first  are  named  in  an  ordinance  of  John  of 
France  in  1351: — ^‘Un  pavesier  arme  de  plates  et  de  hau- 
bergeon,  de  bacinet  a camail,  de  gorgerette,  de  harnois  de 
bras,  de  gantellez,  d’espee,  de  coustel,  de  lance,  de  pavais, 
ou  d’ autre  armure  de  quoi  il  se  pourfa  ou  saura  mieuz 
aider,  aura  par  jour  ii.  sols  et  demi  de  gaiges.’^  Though 
no  horse  is  mentioned  here,  it  may  be  implied  from  the 
armour  of  the  soldier,  the  lance  forming  part  of  his  equip- 
ment, and  from  the  wages  assigned  to  him.  An  ordinance 
of  1356  is  quite  explicit:  among  other  troops  to  be  pro- 
vided, are  “ deux  mille  arbalestriers  et  deux  mille  pave- 
siens,  tous  a cheval.’^  The  foot  paviser  is  named  in  an 
account  of  the  French  Treasurer  of  War,  Bartholomew  Du 
Drach,  in  the  year  1350 : — “ M.  Savari  de  Vivone,  sire  de 
Tors,  chevalier  banneret,  pour  luy,  v.  chev.  bacheliers, 
xxxvi.  escuyers,  x.  archiers  a cheval,  et  un  pavessier  a 
pied.’’  The  paviser  who  preceded  the  archer  or  arbalester, 
to  defend  him  while  he  plied  his  shafts,  is  very  exactly 
described  in  Talbot’s  Ordinances  for  the  Army  in  1419, 
where  it  is  directed  that  every  ii.  yomen  make  them  a 
good  pavise  of  hordes,  or  of  p^p’,  in  the  beste  maner  they 
cane  devise,  that  on  may  hold  it  whiles  that  other  dothe 
shute^.”  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  is  of  opinion  that  the  cross- 
bowman carried  his  pavise  fixed  on  his  shoulders,  turning 

* Chron.,  voL  i.  p.  652.  ^ Note  of  Mr.  Way  in  Promjptorum 

rVoissart,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.  Parvulorum,  ii.  386. 
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his  back  to  the  enemy  while  he  wound  up  and  made  ready 
his  bow 

Pavisers  are  mentioned  by  Walsingham,  in  a passage 
cited  by  Ducange : — “Venientem  contra  eum  cum  septem 
militibus  electis  armatorum  aliisque  armatis  pavisariis  ac 
balistariis  in  numero  excessive.”  And  in  the  Household 
Ordinances  of  Edward  IIL,  published  by  the  Eoyal  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  from  Harleian  MS.  728,  they  are  again 
named. 

The  word  pavise  sometimes  implies  a mantlet.  Such 
mantlets  were  placed  before  the  bowmen  and  sustained  by 
a prop,  as  may  be  seen  among  the  drawings  of  Cotton  MS., 
Julius,  E,  iv.'  And  of  this  kind  is  the  parma  mentioned 
by  Guillaume  le  Breton,  when  describing  the  siege  of 
Eoche-au-Moine  in  the  thirteenth  century : — 

‘‘  Time  prsecedebat  cum  parma  garcio,  sub  qua 
Nil  sibi  formidans  obsesses  damnilicabat.  ^ 

Assidue  poterat  nee  ab  illis  damnificari 
Asseribus  latis  dum  parma  protegit  ipsum 

The  besieged,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome 
paviser^  hit  upon  an  ingenious  expedient.  One  of  their 
bowmen  sent  forth  a shaft,  to  which  was  affixed  a slender 
cord : the  barb  having  buried  itself  in  the  mantlet,  he 
pulled  the  cord,  overset  the  mantlet,  and  with  a second 
shaft  slew  the  enemy,  now  fully  exposed  to  view.  The 
pavise  was  used  also  for  the  defence  of  walls.  In  Trevisa’s 
version  of  Yegecius  we  have, — “ It  nedethe  that  there  be 
good  plentie  of  targes,  pavysses  and  sheldes  in  the  citie,  to 
kever  and  to  hill  or  stop  the  gappes  of  the  enbatilmentes  of 
the  walles  from  shot  Eroissart  mentions  its  being  em- 
ployed by  the  besiegers  in  crossing  the  ditch,  to  prevent 
their  sinking  into  the  mud; — Et  entr^ent  abandonne- 
ment  dedans  les  fosses,  et  passoient  aucuns  sus  pavois  afin 
) I que  la  bourbe  ne  les  engloutit,  et  vinrent  jusques  an 
\ mur“.”  It  appears  also  in  sea-fights,  as  in  a deed  of 
f 1345: — “In  dictis  galeis  sunt,  in  qualibet  cc.  homines, 
clxxx.  pavesii,  cc.  lancese,”  &c.  Occasionally  the  word 
means  no  more  than  the  ordinary  shield.  At  the  siege  of 


^ Dictionnaire  de  V Architecture  fran~  century. 

qaise,  p.  410.  Philippidos,  1.  x.  p.  354. 

* Strutt’s  Horda,  vol.  ii.  plate  43.  This  ^ Eoy.  MS.  18,  A.  xii.  bk.  iv.  ch.  6. 
illustration,  however,  is  of  the  fifteenth  Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV.  S 
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Ypres,  in  1383,  Nnl  n’osoit  aller  par  les  rues  qni  mar- 
cliissoient  aux  murs  oil  Passant  etoit,  pour  paour  du  trait, 
si  il  n’etoit  bien  arme  et  goavesclie  de  son  houclier^.^'^  On 
the  attack  by  tlie  French  and  Spaniards  upon  the  Isle  of 
Portland  in  1404,  the  English  formed  payises  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  cross-bow  bolts  by  taking  the  doors 
from  their  houses,  and  fixing  them  upright  by  props : under 
this  cover  the  archers  plied  their  arrows 


On  the  continent,  the  missile  arm  employed  to  oppose 
the  English  long-bow  was  the  arbalest,  and  the  troops  who 
used  it  were  chiefiy  Genoese  and  Spanish  mercenaries.  In 
the  accounts  of  Arnoul  Boucher,  Treasurer  of  War  under 
Charles  VI.,  circa  1390,  we  have,— “ Mcholas  Janne,  retenu 
par  le  Eoy,  capitaine  de  xxv.  arbalestriers  de  pie,  du  pays 
de  Gennes  ou  d’Espaigne^.’’  Mounted  cross-bowmen  were 
also  engaged,  but  in  much  smaller  numbers.  In  the  list 
of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Arbalesters  of  France  under 
Charles  y.  in  1373,  appears  ^^Marc  de  Grimaut,  seigneur 
d’ Antibes,  Capitaine  General  des  Arbalestriers,  tant  de  pied 
que  de  cheval,  etant  an  service  du  Eoy.”  And  a similar 
notice  occurs  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  Baudoin  de  Pence 
being  Grand  Master  "i.  How  inefiicient  the  cross-bow  was 


" Froissart,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  p Etudes  sur  V Artillerie,  by  the  Em- 

° Soutliey,  “ Naval  History,”  ii.  28;  peror  of  the  French,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

Nicolas,  ii.  381.  Daniel,  Milicefran.,  t.  i.  p.  194. 
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found  when  opposed  by  English  archery,  appears  in  every 
page  of  the  histories  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  Cressy, 
indeed,  we  have  been  told  that  the  battle  was  lost  to  the 
French  by  their  troops  being  wearied  from  their  march; 
by  a shower  of  rain  that  fell ; by  the  sun  shining  in  their 
faces;  and  by  the  apocryphal  discharge  of  three  canons,” 
which  routed  the  Genoese  auxiliaries  h But  none  of  these 
circumstances  are  necessary  to  account  for  the  issue  of  the 
first  attack.  The  element  of  success  was  simply  in  the 
more  rapid  ^^fire”  of  the  English.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  long-bow  can  deliver  at  least  six  shafts  while  the 
cross-bow  discharges  one ; and,  with  such  odds  against 
them,  it  became  impossible  for  the  bravest  and  most  expert 
troops,  whether  at  Cressy  or  elsewhere,  to  make  a stand 
against  their  opponents. 

Of  all  the  cross-bowmen  of  Europe  at  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  Genoese  were  the  most  distinguished.  In  field, 
in  siege,  or  in  ship-fight,  their  viretons  seem  to  have  done 
good  service ; for  Italian  manufacture  secured  them  the 
best  arms,  and  Italian  alacrity  made  them  good  marksmen. 
At  the  siege  of  Brest,  in  1388,  the  Genoese,  who  were  at 
the  edge  of  the  town  ditch,  and  kept  up  a steady  discharge 
of  their  arbalests,  harried  those  of  the  town  to  such  a de- 
gree that  they  durst  not  shew  their  heads  above  the  bat- 
tlements ; for  the  Genoese  cross-bowmen  are  such  expert 
marksmen,  that  wherever  they  aim  they  are  sure  to  hit®.” 
Again,  before  the  Castle  of  Cremale,  in  the  same  year, — 

La  Goient  arbalestriers  gennevois  qui  traioient  de  grand’ 
maniere,  et  tapoient  ces  viretons  si  an  juste  parmi  ces  tetes, 
que  il  n’y  avoit  si  joli  qui  ne  les  resoignat ; car  qui  en  etoit 
atteint,  il  avoit  fait  pour  la  journee,  et  Pen  convenoit  dii 
mieux  reporter  a P hotel 

The  good  service  rendered  by  the  English  archers  and 
the  Genoese  cross-bowmen  induced  Charles  YI.  of  France 
to  encourage  the  practice  of  their  weapons  by  his  own  sub- 
jects. To  this  end,  it  was  ordered  that  throughout  France 
the  people  in  their  sports  should  leave  all  other  games,  and 
practise  only  archery  and  arbalestry.  It  was  wonderful, 

' Froissart,  Chroniques  de  St. Denis,  the  necessity  for  giving  technical  matters 

® Froissart,  1.  iii.  ch.  23.  in  the  original  form  of  words,  (for,  trans- 

* Ibid.,  ch.  24.  It  is  quite  impossible  lated,  they  are  no  longer  evidences,)  must 
to  translate  such  passages  as  the  above  he  our  excuse  for  so  often  recording  the 
without  losing  all  their  spirit.  This,  and  ijpsissima  verba  of  the  author  quoted. 
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says  the  Monk  of  St.  Denis,  to  see  the  aptitude  of  the 
populace  for  these  exercises,  in  which  the  very  chikben 
joinecD.  Juvenal  des  Drsins  states  that  the  French 
archers  were  in  a little  time  so  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
bow,  that  they  excelled  the  English.’’  “ In  fact,”  he  adds, 

“ if  they  had  joined  together,  they  would  have  been  more 
powerful  than  the  princes  and  nobles ; and  on  this  account 
the  king  ordered  the  practice  to  cease,”  (^g)oiir  ce^  fid  enjoint 
jpar  le  Roy  quon  cessast  ^).  This  counter-order  of  the  king 
was  given,  says  the  Monk  of  St.  Denis,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  seigneurs  and  nobles.”  The  recent  ex-  I 
ample  of  the  maillotins  of  Paris  had  not  been  forgotten : ; 

what  the  mace  had  begun,  the  cloth-yard-shaft  might  com-  j 
plete.  The  constitution  was  not  yet  advanced  enough  for  | 
the  long-bow.  Though  the  general  practice  of  archery  was  | 
now  forbidden,  the  training  of  a certain  number  of  bowmen  j 

was  continued: — “Put  enjoint  par  le  Eoy  qu’on  cessast;  ; 

et  que  seulement  y eust  certain  nombre  en  une  ville  et 
pays,  d’ archers  et  d’ arbalestriers.  Et  en  apres  commenca 
le  peuple  a jouer  a autres  jeiix  et  esbat emeus,  comme  ils  i 
faisoient  auparavant.” 

The  “ Corporation  des  Arbalestriers  de  Paris”  in  1359  i 

consisted  of  two  hundred  members.  In  1373,  their  number,  j 

as  fixed  by  a royal  ordinance,  was  eight  hundred.  They  I 
were  not  bound  to  serve  beyond  the  limits  of  their  district  j 
without  the  consent  of  the  Provost  of  Paris  and  the  “ Pre-  | 
vest  des  Marchands.”  When  these  magistrates  led  them  ! 
beyond  the  hanlieue^  each  man  received  per  day  “ trois  | 
sols;”  each  constable,  five;  besides  rations  for  themselves  | 
and  provender  for  their  horses;  for  there  were  both  foot  j 

and  mounted  cross-bowmen  in  this  body.  The  cost  was  I 

borne  by  the  city  of  Paris.  Similar  corporations  were  j 
established  in  other  towns  of  Prance.  The  “ Confrerie  du 
noble  et  plaisant  jeii  de  I’arbaleste”  of  Caen  was  instituted  | 
in  1358,  and  numlDered  fifty  men.  That  of  Laon  began  in 
1367,  and  consisted  of  twenty-five  members.  Compiegne 
in  1368  commenced  with  twenty  bowmen.  Eouen  is  said 
to  have  had  an  institution  of  this  kind  from  the  time  of 
Philip  Augustus.  Like  the  arbalesters  of  Paris,  all  these 
bodies  were  considered  as  especially  formed  for  the  defence 
of  the  “ good  town”  to  which  they  belonged,  but  they  were 


" Book  xiv.  ch.  1. 


* Page  385,  ed.  Buchon. 
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not  unfrequently  carried  a-field  when  the  necessities  of 
the  crown  were  pressing.  In  1373,  the  inhabitants  of  La 
Eochelle  represented  to  the  king  of  France  that  formerly 
their  town  possessed  a great  number  of  expert  cross-bowmen, 
hut  that  none  were  left,  the  king  of  England  and  his  son 
; having  employed  them  in  their  various  expeditions  by  land 
: and  by  sea.  Charles  Y.  ordered  the  re-establishment  of  the 
; company,  who  on  no  account  whatever  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  serve  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  town  The 
officers  commanding  the  various  companies  were  the  Master, 
Provosts,  Constables  and  Dozeners.  Their  equipment,  as 
appears  from  the  regulations  of  the  arbalesters  of  Chatel- 
: lenie-de-Waurin,  was  as  follows : — C’est  a scavoir,  que 
! chascun  d’eux  portera  une  bonne  arbaleste,  un  beaudrier, 
et  trois  douzaines  de  traits  bons  et  suffisants.”  Besides  the 
pay  they  obtained,  they  were  freed  from  all  the  usual  taxes 
I and  tolls  of  the  city.  They  had  public  festivals,  in  which 
they  contended  for  prizes,  and  on  such  occasions  the  frater- 
nities of  the  neighbouring  towns  were  invited  to  attend  and 
compete  for  the  laurel.  The  victor  Avas  proclaimed  King. 
The  “ Eoy  des  Arbalestriers’^  reigned  for  a year.  At  the 
death  of  one  of  the  company,  his  brethren  attended  the 
funeral  procession,  “ la  fleche  a la  main.’’  The  best  bow  of 
the  deceased  passed  to  the  corporation 

Arbalesters,  Avhether  of  the  king’s  household  or  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  appear  as  part  of  the  royal  body-guard 
I in  the  ceremonial  of  the  entry  of  the  Emperor  Charles  lY. 

, into  that  city  in  1378: — “Apres  ces  barons  venoyent  les 
gens  d’armes  du  roy  a pied,  qui  pour  garde  de  son  corps 
^ tout  temps  estoyent  establis,  tons  armes ; et,  devant  eulx, 

I vingt-cinq  arbalestriers  serres  ensemble  et  espees  en  leurs 
mains,  et  gardoyent  que  la  foule  des  gens  ne  venist  sus  les 
princes 

The  men-at-arms  on  foot,  in  full  defensive  equipment, 

I named  in  this  passage  as  the  usual  body-guard  of  the  king, 
appear  to  be  the  ancient  corps  of  Sergens-d’ armes,  of  whom 
the  existence  may  be  traced  from  the  twelfth  century. 
They  are  mentioned  at  a previous  moment  of  the  imperial 
I procession ; a passage  in  which  the  arms  assigned  to  them 

y Ordinance  of  August,  1373.  triers  et  des  Arquehusiers,  par  M.  Victor 

I * See  RecJiercJies  historiques  sur  les  Fouqne.  Paris,  1852. 

Corporations  des  Archers,  des  Arhale-  **  Faitz  du  Roy  Charles  F.,  cli.  36. 
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(silver  maces)  leave  no  doubt  of  tbeir  being  royal  soldiers. 
Their  number,  according  to  this  Chronicle,  is  thudy,  trente 
sergens  d’armes,  a tout  leurs  maces  d’ argent  etleurs  espees 
en  escharpes”);  which  does  not  agree  with  the  extent  of 
the  body  as  vouched  by  the  documents  cited  by  Daniel^. 
According  to  these  instruments,  Philip  of  Yalois  having 
limited  the  number  to  a hundred,  Charles  the  Fifth  further 
diminished  them  to  six,  and  Charles  the  Sixth  did  not  ex- 
tend them  beyond  eight.  Thus  reduced,  they  could  not  of 
course  form  an  efficient  guard  to  the  royal  person,  and  we 
are  therefore  prepared  to  find  other  bodies  established  whose 
services  would  be  more  useful.  Of  these  there  are  several, 
both  permanent  and  temporary.  The  permanent  guards 
consisted  of  the  Eciiijers  du  Corjps  and  the  Huissiers  d'‘  armes. 
The  Squires  of  the  Body  were  all  men  of  gentle  blood,  and 
the  corps  was  a mounted  one.  The  names  of  several  of 
their  commandants  have  been  preserved,  the  title  of  this 
officer  being  Maitre  de  la  Grande  Garde  des  Eciiyers  du  Boy. 
In  an  instrument  of  the  Chambre  des  Cow^ptes  in  1397,  we 
have, — Eobertus  de  Mondoucet,  dit  le  Borgne^  Scutifer 
corporis,  et  Magister  Magnoe  Scutiferise  domini  nostri  Ee- 
gis  The  Squires  of  the  Body  are  named  in  the  account 
of  the  entry  of  the  Emperor  into  Paris  in  1378  : — Devant 
le  roy  estoit  le  mareschal  de  Blanville  et  deux  Ecuyers  de 
corps,  qui  avoyent  chascun  une  espee  en  escharpe  et  les  cha- 
peaulx  de  parement,’’  The  Huissiers  d^  armes  appear 

in  the  same  procession : — Environ  le  roy,  tout  a pied, 
estoyent  ses  huissiers  d’  armes,  vestus  de  drap  de  soye,  tout 
une  livree,  leur  vergetes  en  leurs  mains ; en  maniere  que 
le  roy  n’ estoit  approchie  de  nulz  des  autres  chevaulx  de 
plus  de  deux  toises.’’ — “ Et,  pour  la  garde  et  servise  du 
corps  de  Pempereur,  avoit  le  roy  ordonne  six  de  ses  cham- 
bellans  et  quatre  de  ses  huissiers  d’ armes.”  Lists  of  the 
members  of  this  company  appear  in  the  Memoriaux  de  la 
Chambre  des  Comptes  de  Paris,”  under  the  years  1386  and 
1388  ^ A guard  composed  of  four  hundred  men-at-arms 
is  named  in  an  ordinance  of  Charles  YI.  in  1382,  but  this 
was  a temporary  establishment  only,  the  men  being  dis- 
banded on  the  return  of  the  king  from  the  battle  of  Eose- 
becque  ^ 

® ibid,,  ii.  98. 

® See  Daniel,  ii.  96.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  97. 


'*  Milice  franqaise,  ii.  96. 
Faitz  de  Charles  V.,  eh.  35. 
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The  Halberd  (or  Godendac)  is  named  in  an  .ordinance 
of  King  John  of  France  in  1355,  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
of  Poitiers : — “ Que  toute  maniere  de  gens  habitans  en  la 
ville  et  suburbez  de  Poitiers,  seront  contrains  a enlx  ar- 
mer,  chacun  selon  son  estat;  c’est  assavoir,  les  riches  et 
les  pnissans  de  toutes  armeures,  les  moiens  de  lances,  pavois 
on  godendac  et  de  cote  gambezie ; et  les  menus  de  godendac 
ou  d’espee,  si  et  tellement  comme  ils  pourront 

Pikemen  are  mentioned  by  Froissart,  in  the  passage  de- 
scribing the  repulse  of  the  men  of  Ghent  in  a sudden  at- 
tempt against  Ardemburg  : — D’aventure  a cette  heure  par 
dedans  la  ville  etoient  le  sire  de  Saint- Aubin,  messire 
Gossiaux,  un  ecuyer  de  Picardie,  Zendequin,  et  deux  ou 
trois  picquenaires  avec  eux.  Et  crois  que  la  nuit  ils  avoient 
ete  du  guet.  . . . Lors  s’en  vinrent  ces  quatre  a Pendroit 
ou  les  echelles  etoient  dressees,  et  Pun  des  piquenaii’es 
escueult  sa  pique,  et  lance  et  renverse  celui  es  fosses  qui 
s’  avangoit  d’  entrer  dedans  Again : “ Grand  nombre  d’  ar- 
balestriers,  picquenaires  et  gens  d’armes.” — “Ils  avoient 
fait  une  embuche  de  plus  de  cent  compagnons  tons  picque- 
naires.” 

Pioneers,  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  clear  forests,  make 
roads,  dig  trenches,  erect  palisades,  and  perform  similar 
offices  for  the  army,  are  found  both  in  the  French  and 
English  hosts.  In  1359,  Edward  III.  marching  from 
Calais,  “ encore  y avoit  en  I’ost  du  roi  d’ Angleterre  jusques 
a cinq  cents  varlets,  atout  pelles  et  coignees,  qui  alloient 
devant  le  charroy  et  ouvroient  les  chemins  et  les  voies,  et 
coupoient  les  epines  et  les  buissons  pour  charrier  plus 
aise 

In  1388,  the  French  army  approaching  the  forest  of 
Ardennes,  “furent  ordonnes  vingt  et  cinq  cens  tailleurs  de 
hois,  de  hayes,  de  buissons,  et  fossoyeurs,  pour  remplir  et 
unir  les  chemins.  Assez  bon  chemin  avoient  les  Francois 
tout  parmi  le  royaume  de  France,  jusques  en  Ardennes ; 
mais,  eux  venus  en  Ardennes,  le  bon  chemin  leur  defailloit, 
car  hauts  hois,  diverses  et  Granges  vallees,  roches  et  mon- 
tagnes  leur  retournoient^.”  The  large  mass  of  these  men 
were,  however,  taken  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  as 
the  need  for  their  services  arose ; their  operations  being 


e Collec.  des  Ordonnances,  t.  iv.  p.  169. 
Chron.,  1.  ii.  ch.  229. 


' Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 
Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  715. 
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directed,  probably,  by  permanent  servants  of  the  king, 
sncb  as  those  miners,  engineers,  &c.  whom  we  have  no- 
ticed (page  126)  as  forming  part  of  Edward  the  Third’s 
army  before  Calais,  and  as  being  levied  from  the  Forest  of 
Dean  and  other  places  in  England. 

The  Brigans  and  Eibauds,  who  appear  among  the  hum- 
bler ranks  of  the  army  in  the  thirteenth  century,  are  found 
also  in  the  hosts  of  the  fourteenth.  The  brigans  were 
armed  with  spear  and  shield  : — “ Si  fnrent  bien,  qnand  ils 
fnrent  tons  ensemble,  six  cents  lances,  trois  cents  archers, 
et  quinze  cents  antres  gens  a maniere  de  brigands,  atont 
lances  et  pavais,  qni  snivoient  Tost  a pied  V’  These  are 
English.  “ Et  etoient  deux  mille  lances,  chevahers  et 
ecnyers,  et  six  mille  brigands  a pied,  a lances  et  a pavais 
These  are  French,  under  Dnguesclin.  In  lieu  of  the  spear, 
the  ribands  and  pillar ds  carried  swords  or  coutels^  and  their 
office  seems  to  have  been  to  rush  upon  the  knights  and 
esquires  when  broken  by  the  archers  and  men-at-arms  of 
their  own  party,  either  slaying  them  if  still  resisting,  or 
securing  them  as  prisoners  if  willing  to  give  up  the  contest : 
— Et  la,  entre  les  Anglois,  avoit  pillards  et  ribaux,  G allots 
et  Cornouaillois,  qui  pour  snivoient  gens  d’armes  et  ar- 
chers, qui  portoient  grands  coutilles,  et  venoient  entre  leurs 
gens  d’armes  et  leurs  archers,  qui  leur  faisoient  vote,  et 
occioient  sans  merci,  &c^.”  At  the  battle  of  Eosebecque  in 
1382,  “a  peine  ffioient  Flamands  abattus  (par  la  cavalerie 
ffiancaise),  qnand  pillards  venoient,  qui  se  boutoient  entre 
les  gens  d’armes,  et  portoient  grands  couteaux  dont  ils  les 
paroccioient ; et  nulle  pitie  ils  n’  en  avoient,  non  plus  que 
si  ce  fussent  chiens 

They,  on  their  part,  received  little  mercy  from  the  men- 
at-arms  when  these  were  successful.  A body  of  French 
near  Anchenis  having  worsted  a party  of  Gascons  and 
English,”  made  the  gentry  prisoners,  but  the  poor  ribands 
were  at  once  put  to  death: — ^^La  fut  pris  le  capitaine  et 


* Froissart,  ad  ann.  1369,  ch.  291.  Tlie 
name  appears  to  be  deriv'ed  from  hricon. 
We  have  it  in  Wace : — 

“ Quer  tornez  nos  sereit  a laidc  traison  ; 

Blasniez  en  seriez  d tenu  por  bricon.” 

Roman  de  Rou,  i.  213. 

In  the  Fabliau  de  St.  Pierre  et  du  Ju~ 
gleor,  the  hricon  and  the  ribaut  appear  in 
the  same  passage : — 


“ Tons  i mentez,  se  Dies  me  saut ; 

M^s  c’est  coustume  de  ribaut, 

Quant  on  ne  fet  sa  volente, 

Si  dist  qu’on  li  change  le  dS. 

Moult  a en  toi  mauves  bricon.” 

Roquefort,  hi  race. 

Froissart,  ad  ann.  1370,  ch.  306. 

“ Ibid.,  1346.  ch.  293. 

® Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 
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tons  ceiix  dfionneur^  qui  devers  lui  etoient,  et  le  demeurant 
mort^.”  A party  of  Gascons  and  English  having  cap- 
tured a castle  near  Eheims,  “ they  took  prisoners  the  two 
knights,  who  had  gallantly  defended  theinselves,  and  also 
some  gentlemen  who  were  esquires : the  rest  they  put  to 
the  sword  k” 

The  foot- soldier  who  was  unprovided  with  defensive 
equipment  was  sometimes  called  Pediis  niidiis^  and  conse- 
quently obtained  less  pay  than  his  companions.  In  the 
Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  the  Second  in  1322,  for 
wages  of  troops  raised  for  the  Scottish  expedition  of  that 
year,  we  have, — “Jordano  de  Blakeney,  ductori  pedituni 
de  Kestevene  in  com.  Lincoln.,  pro  vadiis  centum  pedi- 
tum  nudorum,  &c.”  And  again:  “Edmundo  de  Lokenote, 
&c.  centenariis,  pro  vadiis  siiis  et  ccccxxxix.  peditum  nu- 
dorum de  comitatu  hlorthamp’.”  The  epithet,  according  to 
St.  Palaye,  was  occasionally  extended  to  the  knightly  order ; 
niidus  miles  being  the  name  given  to  the  esquire,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  fully-armed  knight  k 

The  troops  raised  by  the  cities  [Milice  des  Communes) 
continued  in  use  tliroughout  this  century.  In  the  Elemish 
troubles,  indeed,  they  carried  on  wars  of  their  own,  town 
against  town,  and  trade  against  trade.  The  French  armies 
contained  a considerable  number  of  the  civic  soldiery,  who, 
now  that  the  corporations  had  so  far  risen  in  credit  as  to 
include  amongst  their  members  men  of  ranli  and  family, 
were  led  by  captains  of  the  knightly  order.  Froissart  has 
a little  history  in  point.  Whilst  the  king  of  England 
(Edward,  in  1346)  was  leading  on  his  army,  Messire  God- 
frey Harcourt  was  marching  in  front  with  the  advaneed 
guard  of  the  host,  which  reckoned  about  five  hundred  men- 
at-arms  and  twelve  hundred  archers ; when,  by  chance,  he 
fell  in  with  a large  body  of  the  men  of  Amiens,  horse  and 
foot,  in  grand  array,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Paris,  by 
order  of  king  Philip.  Godfrey  and  his  party  quickly  at- 
tacked them,  and  they  on  their  part  valiantly  defended 
themselves ; for  they  were  a strong  body  of  sturdy  fellows, 
well  equipped  and  arrayed,  and  had  for  captains  four 
knights  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens.  The  combat  was 
long  continued,  and  at  the  first  charge  several  were  laid 

Andenne  Chevalerie,  t.  i.  p.  329,  ed, 
1781. 


P Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

1 Ibid.,  p.  422. 
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low  on  both  sides ; but  finally,  the  English  won  the  field, 
and  the  aforesaid  townsmen  were  discomfited,  almost  all  of 
them  being  slain  or  captured.  And  the  English  obtained 
all  them  baggage  and  equipments,  including  a great  pro- 
vision of  good  things ; for  they  were  repairing  to  the  king 
Avith  an  ample  stock  of  all  things,  which  their  recent  de- 
parture from  theii*  city  had  not  allowed  them  time  to 
diminish.  There  were  fully  twelve  hundred  left  dead  on 
the  fiekP.’’ 

Froissart  has  left  us  a pleasant  sketch  of  the  communal 
muster  of  Ghent,  as  led  forth  to  battle  by  their  captain, 
Philip  von  Arteveld  : — “ Of  the  city  of  Ghent,  Philip  had  in 
his  company  about  nine  thousand  men  fully  armed,  whom 
he  kept  near  his  person ; for  in  them  he  put  greater  trust 
than  in  others.  And  the  men  of  Ghent,  and  Philip,  and 
them  banners  were  in  the  front,  with  the  men  of  the  castlery 
of  Alost  and  Grandmont : after  them  came  the  troops  of 
the  castlery  of  Courtray;  and  then  those  of  Bruges,  Dan, 
and  V Ecluse : and  they  of  the  Franc  de  Bruges  were  most 
of  them  armed  with  mallets  and  picks  having  iron-hats, 
hacquetons  and  gauntlets  of  whalebone,  and  carrying  each 
one  a staft  with  an  iron  head  and  a streamer.  Each  town 
and  castlery  had  its  particular  dress,  that  one  company 
might  be  known  from  another.  One  body  had  coats  fessy 
of  yellow  and  blue ; another  wore  a black  bend  on  a red 
coat ; some  had  a white  chevron  on  blue ; some  dresses 
were  ondoyes  of  green  and  blue ; others  had  a fess  chequy 
of  white  and  black ; others  again  were  quarterly  white  and 
red ; others  blue  with  a quarter  of  red ; and  others  coupy 
of  red  above  and  white  below.  Each  company  carried  the 
banner  of  its  trade,  and  all  wore  great  swords  (couteaiix)  at 
their  sides.  In  this  order  they  calmly  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  day'".” 

[To  he  continued.) 


* “ Maillets  et  houettes”  in  the  crigiual. 
“ Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 


* Chron.,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 
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The  fortunes  of  Montaigne  were  quite  as  enviable  as  the  fame  has  been 
which  they  enabled  him  to  win.  No  pleasanter  or  more  prosperous  lot  can 
well  be  imagined  than  that  which  fell  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  vice  and 
discord  which  overspread  France  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  From  first  to  last,  also,  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
happened  to  be  placed,  or  in  which  he  undesignSdly  placed  himself,  were 
exactly  such  as  would  be  deemed  the  most  favourable  for  the  development 
of  those  quaint  and  rich  conceptions  which  have  made  his  three  books  of 
Essays  immortal.  Diverse  as  those  circumstances  were,  each  of  them  made 
ample  contribution  to  his  mental  growth,  and  left  its  influence  engraven  in 
his  great  work.  The  careful,  systematic  education  which  a thoughtful 
father  gave  him  in  his  earliest  years,  and  which  v/as  happily  furthered  after- 
wards by  the  unforbidden  recreation  of  his  college-life,  his  friendship  with 
La  Boetie,  his  experience  as  a courtier  at  the  profligate  court  of  France, 
and  as  a counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  light  and 
pleasant  studies  of  a later  period  in  that  memorable  tower  v/hich  every 
reader  of  the  Essays  is  familiar  with,  were  passages  of  an  instructive  and 
agreeable  existence  which  may  be  severally  traced,  like  separate  lodes,  in 
the  delightful  volumes  which  have  now  maintained  their  popularity  for  a 
period  little  short  of  three  centuries.  ‘‘‘‘All  the  world,'"  says  the  Essayist, 
'‘'"knows  me  in  my  hook  and,  assuredly,  in  the  case  of  no  other  distinguished 
writer,  even  amongst  those  who  have  most  unreservedly  described  them- 
selves, would  the  saying  be  so  strictly  and  minutely  true. 

Faithful  and  complete,  however,  as  Montaigne’s  confessions  and  commu- 
nications to  the  public  are,  isolated  passages  of  them  are  not  always  to  be 
taken  in  a literal  sense.  It  has  been  observed  by  more  than  one  of  the 
innumerable  writers  on  the  subject,  that  much  careful  labour  in  selecting, 
and  comparing,  and  combining  would  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  suc- 
cess in  the  endeavour  to  construct  a satisfactory  biography  of  the  Essayist 
from  the  materials  he  has  left  us  in  his  work.  It  was  a natural  consequence 
of  his  habitual  manner  of  writing,  in  which  carelessness  and  frankness  were 
conspicuous  features,  that  evanescent  vieM^s  and  feelings  should  be  occa- 
sionally set  down  in  a tone  as  positive  as  that  which  belonged  by  right  to 
genuine  convictions  of  his  mind.  It  is,  for  instance,  only  in  this  way,  or 
by  the  supposition  of  some  important  qualification  having  been  omitted, 
that  we  can  explain  the  well-known  declaration  of  his  own  deficiency  of 
memory,  with  which,  by  a strange  association,  he  begins  his  Essay  con- 
cerning liars.  “ There  is  not  a man  living,”  he  says,  “ whom  it  would  so 
little  become  to  speak  of  memory  as  myself,  for  I have  none  at  all ; and  do 
not  think  that  the  world  has  again  another  so  treacherous  as  mine.”  And 
yet,  in  the  very  books  in  which  this  passage  occurs,  the  reader  marvels  at 
the  extraordinary  multitude  of  good  and  apt  quotations  with  which  the 
author’s  dissertations  are  adorned,  and  seeks  in  vain  for  any  fiiculty  but 
memory  to  which  they  can  be  propei’ly  ascribed.  But  this  source  of  error 
has  been  duly  seen  and  guarded  against  by  Mr.  St.  John  in  his  biography 
of  the  Essayist.  His  familiarity  with  Montaigne’s  writings  has  enabled 
him  to  extract  from  them,  by  a procedure  like  that  which  would  be  em- 

* “ Montaigne  the  Essayist.  A Biograpliy.  By  Bayle  St.  John.  With  Illustra- 
tions. In  Two  Volumes.”  (London : Chapman  and  Hall.) 
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ployed  to  construct  a true  and  coherent  narrative  from  the  evidence  of  a 
desultory  witness,  all  the  copious  information  they  contain  concerning  the 
author’s  history  as  a philosopher,  a scholar,  and  a man.  Looking  justly  on 
the  Essays  as  the  great  repository  of  materials  for  the  Essayist’s  life,  he 
has  plied  them  with  a diligent  and  dexterous  questioning  on  all  debatable 
points;  has  dared  sometimes  to  reject  their  testimony  in  favour  of  more 
credible  evidence  ; and  has,  as  far  as  possible,  pieced  out  their  deficiencies 
in  a biographical  aspect  by  contributions  levied  from  a large  variety  of 
sources,  to  which  he  has  gained  access  by  his  comprehensive  study  of  the 
times  in  which  the  Essayist  lived.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
Mr,  St.  John’s  genial  and  painstaking  labours  have  given  birth  to  as  good 
a biography  of  Montaigne  as  it  would  be  reasonable  to  hope  for,  or,  pro- 
bably, possible  to  make. 

To  those  who  have  ever  enjoyed  the  Essays  with  the  hearty  relish  they 
deserve,  many  of  the  main  events  of  Montaigne’s  life  are  familiar  as  the 
memories  of  a bosom  friend.  The  impressions  which  they  received  from 
them  are  garnered  in  their  hearts  as  though  they  had  been  actually  gathered 
from  the  living  lips  of  the  somewhat  garrulous,  yet  wise,  and  kind,  and  witty 
gentleman  of  other  days.  They  will  remember  how  the  whole  household 
of  Pierre  Eyquem  was  subjected  to  a world  of  trouble,  in  order  that  the 
child,  Michael,  might  learn  Latin  with  no  trouble  at  all — how  parents  and 
preceptors,  and  domestics  and  dependants  were  forbidden  to  use  their 
native  language  in  his  presence — and  how,  by  the  strict  enforcement  of 
this  rule,  the  boy  reached  his  seventh  year  before  he  understood  French  any 
more  than  Arahic.  They  will  remember,  too,  how — lest  his  brain  should 
be  disturbed  or  troubled — it  was  the  custom  to  awake  him  in  the  morning 
by  the  sound  of  some  musical  instrument ; and  how  at  the  college  of  Gruyenne, 
which  was  “at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  in  France,”  a judicious 
tutor  connived  at  a neglect  of  appointed  lessons  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  young  student’s  eagerness  in  gratifying  his  appetite  for  good  books. 
And  they  will  remember,  above  all,  the  romantic  friendship  with  La  Boetie, 
•which  was  “ so  perfect,  inviolate,  and  entire,  that  certainly  the  like  is  hardly 
to  be  found  in  story,”  and  which,  from  the  loftier  genius  which  it  led  him 
to  contemplate,  could  scarcely  fail  to  exercise  a salutary  influence  on  the 
growth  and  tendencies  of  Montaigne’s  own  mind.  How  fondly  he  pre- 
served the  memory  of  his  friend  is  visible  enough  in  numerous  passages  of 
the  Essays,  but  especially  in  that  Essay  on  Friendship,  which  seems  to 
have  caught  from  the  inspiration  of  affection  a more  sustained  and  deeper 
tone  of  feeling  than  is  at  all  usual  in  the  Essayist’s  other  writings. 

jNIontaigne  was  thirty-five  years  old  when  he  became,  by  his  father’s 
death,  lord  of  the  estate  from  which  the  name  was  taken.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  made,  as  it  were,  a solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  letters. 
Mr.  St.John  tells  us  that  there  still  exists,  in  the  Chateau  of  Montaigne, 
this  curious  inscription  : — 

“ In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1571,  aged  thirty-eight,  on  the  eve  of  the  Kalends  of 
March,  (the  last  day  of  February,)  the  anniversary  day  of  his  birth,  Michael  de  Mon- 
taigne, liaving  long  been  weary  of  the  slavery  of  courts  and  public  employments,  takes 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  learned  Virgins.  He  designs,  in  quiet  and  indifference  to  all 
things,  to  conclude  there  the  remainder  of  his  life,  already  more  than  half  past,  and 
he  has  dedicated  to  repose  and  liberty  this  agreeable  and  peaceful  abode,  which 
he  has  inherited  from  his  ancestors.” 


But  this  intention  to  seclude  himself  in  his  ancestral  home  was  not 
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carried  out  in  a morose,  unyielding  spirit.  Visitors  came  and  went,  and 
Montaigne  himself  went  and  came.  Thenceforth,  however,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Essays  became  the  predominating  business  of  his  life.  He 
looked,  says  Mr.  St.  John,  “ upon  the  world  and  upon  himself  almost 
exclusively  as  materials  fof  Essay-writing.”  With  great  experience  of 
society  in  all  its  ranks,  with  good  store  of  learning  hoarded  in  his  memory 
and  ranged  upon  his  library-shelves,  and  with  a rare  compass  and  variety 
of  powers  of  mind,  he  was  unquestionably  qualified  in  an  uncommon  degree 
for  the  task  to  which  he  set  himself.  His  occupation  became,  indeed,  a 
labour  of  love,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
author’s  good-fortune  to  experience  a satisfaction  and  delight  akin  to  those 
which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Essays  to  afford.  The  diverse  ele- 
ments and  dispositions  which  made  up  the  character  of  Montaigne  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  are  well  exhibited  by  Mr.  St.  John  in  a passage  which 
seems  to  us  to  offer  a favourable  specimen  of  the  biographer’s  best  manner. 
He  says : — 

“ For  my  part,  I find  two  men  in  Montaigne,  such  as  lie  appears  to  me  at  the  prime 
of  life — the  man  of  wide  capacity  of  mind,  of  vivid  imagination,  humorous,  but  solid 
character,  nimble  judgment,  and  natural  faculty  of  expression,  who  would  have  made 
himself  remarkable  in  any  age  or  country,  and  who  supplies  that  part  of  his  Essays 
which  makes  him  kin  to  the  whole  world  •,  but  also  the  man  of  his  age  and  country ; 
the  somewhat  ungrateful  heir  of  Kabelais,  the  forerunner  of  Bayle  and  Voltaire;  the 
experienced  courtier,  who  despised  kings  because  he  knew  their  manners,  but  had  no 
enthusiasm  to  object  to  the  institution  of  monarchy;  the  lawyer,  who  cared  too  little 
for  law  to  espouse  its  prejudices,  and  sat  half  apart,  like  a quiet  man  in  society,  observ- 
ing absurdities  which  others  hotly  and  unconsciously  acted ; the  half- convinced  Catholic, 
who  looked  upon  reform  as  a disturbance,  but  who,  when  like  an  honest  man  he  turned 
round  to  examine  his  own  convictions,  saw  them  vanishing  in  the  distance ; the  stern 
thinker  in  morals;  the  cheerful  and  somewhat  lax  actor;  the  incomplete  savant,  who 
despised  pedantry ; the  eloquent  writer,  who  felt  that  his  idiom  was  not  formed,  and 
disdained  to  form  it;  idle  and  industrious  by  turns;  of  prodigious  memory,  yet  fond 
of  accusing  himself  of  want  of  memory  when  he  forgot  anything;  the  easy-going 
Gascon  gentleman,  who  from  fear  of  ship\vreck  in  the  storm  he  saw  gathering — for  the 
Saint  Bartholomew  was  then  darkening  the  air  as  it  approached — retired  to  his  com- 
fortable home  in  an  out-of-the-way  district,  and,  partly  as  an  excuse  for  his  timidity, 
set  to  work  philosophising,  under  the  protection  of  powerful  friends  and  a long-esta- 
blished reputation  for  probity.” 

The  composition  of  the  Essays  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  delibe- 
rately, and  with  ample  care.  There  was  no  scruple  in  Montaigne’s  mind 
about  availing  himself  of  any  good  thing  which  memory  provided,  or  his 
books,  amongst  which  Seneca  and  Plutarch  were  the  prime  favourites, 
could  help  him  to,  in  the  way  of  suggestion  or  adornment,  or  support  of  his 
own  views  and  fancies  on  the  themes  he  was  considering.  It  was  his 
habit  not  to  complete  his  manuscripts  and  put  them  aside,  but  to  keep 
them,  as  the  painter  keeps  the  canvas  on  which  he  is  endeavouring  to 
realize  some  haunting  dream  of  beauty,  ever  accessible  for  the  improving 
touches  of  a new  and  genial  inspiration.  But  in  Montaigne’s  case,  these 
additions  were  far  oftener  in  substance  than  in  form.  An  appropriate 
thought,  whether  wrought  out  by  steadfast  meditation,  or  caught  in  the 
careless  fluttering  of  the  leaves  of  a book,  was  the  kind  of  prize  which  he 
was  always  eager  to  secure.  Eor  elaborate  graces  of  expression  he  had, 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  his  own  assurance,  little  heed.  In  his  Essay  “ of 
the  Education  of  Children,”  he  tells  us,  “ he  would  have  things  to  exceed 
and  wholly  possess  the  imagination  of  him  that  hears,  that  he  shall  have 
something  else  to  do  than  to  think  of  words;”  and  this,  which  was  the 
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rule  of  his  own  writing,  is  essentially  the  very  definition  of  a good  style 
which  was  given  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  modern  masters  in  the  art. 
“ The  way  of  speaking  that  I love,”  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  “ is  natural  and 
plain,  as  well  in  writing  as  speaking,  and  a sine'wy  and  significant  way  of 
expressing  a man’s  self,  short  and  pithy,  and  not  so  elegant  and  artificial  as 
prompt  and  vehement.”  In  this  manner  of  composition  the  Essays  grew  in 
length  and  number,  until,  in  the  ninth  year  from  his  taking  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  the  learned  Virgins,,  the  first  two  books,  to  which  the  first 
edition  was  confined,  were  published  at  Bordeaux.  Mr.  St.  John  finds 
reason  to  conclude  that,  even  from  the  first,  the  book  “ sold,  and  was 
read.”  Eight  years  afterwards,  an  improved  edition  of  these  earlier 
Essays,  with  the  quotations  and  the  more  elaborate  and  longer  Essays  of 
the  third  book  added,  was  published  at  Paris,  during  a visit  which  Mon- 
taigne had  made  there  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  publication. 

But  during  those  intervening  eight  years,  the  Essayist  had  been  some- 
what unfaithful  to  his  act  of  solemn  dedication.  In  order  to  conciliate  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  might  be  expected  to  find  his  Essays  in  many  parts 
unpalatable,  he  had  for  a short  time  joined  the  army  with  which  Marshal 
Matignon  was  besieging  La  Fere ; and  after  this  politic  demonstration,  he 
had  proceeded  through  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  into  Italy. 
According  to  the  habit  of  the  times,  Montaigne  travelled  chiefly  on  horse- 
back, and  his  journey  is  only  remarkable  on  account  of  the  journal  in 
which  the  observations  and  proceedings  of  the  Essayist  were  recorded. 
The  creeds,  cookery,  and  customs  of  the  people  he  sojourned  amongst, 
appear  to  have  been  the  objects  of  Montaigne’s  particular  attention  ; but  it 
is  also  obvious  from  his  notes  that  he  was  far  from  blind  either  to  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  women,  or  the  picturesqueness  of  the  landscapes  he  en- 
countered on  his  way.  Calm,  keen-sighted,  courteous,  and  untroubled, 
probably,  by  any  urgent  prejudice  on  either  side  in  the  religious  discord  of 
the  age,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  his  easy,  equable  philosophy  and 
growing  reputation  as  a writer  made  his  journey  profitable  and  pleasant  to 
him  during  its  course,  or  to  find  that  his  subsequent  writings  were  in  a 
material  degree  enriched  by  observations  and  reflections  for  which  he  'was 
indebted,  as  his  journal  shews,  to  this  long  absence  from  his  home.  His 
return,  after  an  absence  of  something  more  than  seventeen  months,  was 
followed  by  a jDublic  honour  which  involved  new  interruptions  of  his 
literaiy  labours.  He  was  elected  to  the  mayoralty  of  Bordeaux,  a “ high 
dignity,”  which  was  repeated  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  and 
which  gave,  throughout  four  years,  the  zest  of  truant  visits  to  the  days 
which  the  Essayist  spent  amongst  his  beloved  books  in  the  great  tower  at 
Montaigne. 

Montaigne  lived  seven  years  after  the  termination  of  his  second  mayorship 
of  Bordeaux.  During  that  time  his  relations  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
popular  hero  of  the  French,  from  whom  he  had  previously  received  a visit 
at  his  chateau,  had  been  gradually  growing  more  intimate  ; and  he  had 
enjoyed  the  greater  satisfaction  of  reverent  discipleship  which  awakened  in 
the  souls  of  Charson  and  his  daughter,  by  adoption.  Mademoiselle  de 
Gournay.  The  story  of  Marie  de  Gournay,  as  Mr.  St.  John  tells  it,  is  a 
very  touching  one.  Young,  learned,  and  of  good  family,  from  the  first 
perusal  of  the  Essays  her  filial  reverence  for  the  Essayist  was  unbounded. 
Her  enthusiasm  was  the  delight  of  Montaigne’s  declining  age.  To  her 
judgment  and  her  love  he  confided  the  elaborate  copy  of  the  Essays  which 
he  had  prepared  for  publication  when  his  final  illness  came.  The  trust 
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could  hardly  have  been  placed  in  worthier  hands.  ‘‘For  more  than  half 
a century,”  says  Mr.  St.  John,  “ she  fought  for  the  reputation  of  Montaigne, 
and  did  much  to  establish  it.”  It  was  in  his  sixtieth  year,  in  September, 
1592,  that  the  Essayist  died,  and  left  this  duty  to  her. 

One  of  the  idost  valuable  chapters  in  Mr.  St.  John’s  volumes,  is  that  in 
which  he  exhibits  the  chief  features  of  the  woik  which  has  made  the 
memory  of  Montaigne  immortal.  But  for  the  Essays,  the  son  of  Pierre 
Eyquem  might  have  lived  and  died,  and  been  forgotten,  with  a hundred 
other  Gascon  gentlemen,  and  the  world  would  have  sustained  no  loss  by 
its  ignorance  of  him.  Our  interest  in  him  is  occasioned  solely  by  the 
greatness  of  the  inheritance  he  has  left  to  us ; it  is  on  this  account  that 
readers  will  turn  with  eagerness  to  the  biographer’s  pages,  in  which  an 
abstract  of  the  gift  would  seem  to  have  an  indefeasible  right  of  place.  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  Mr.  St.  John’s  work  might  have  been  rendered  more 
acceptable  by  an  extension  of  this  portion  of  it,  and  that  many  of  those 
into  whose  hands  it  is  likely  to  come,  would  gladly  compound  for  an  en- 
largement of  the  general  view  of  the  Essays,  by  giving  up  some  of  the 
digressions  with  which  the  first  volume  of  the  biography  is  encumbered. 
Brief,  however,  as  it  is,  some  of  the  choicest  passages  of  the  book  are  to  be 
found  in  this  chapter.  The  author  knows  the  Essays  thoroughly,  and  ap- 
preciates them  heartily,  and  these  circumstances  give  to  his  remarks  upon 
them  a strength  and  clearness  of  tone  which  is  very  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  elaborate  quaintness  of  other  portions  of  his  composition. 

Mr.  Hallam,  whose  calm,  judicial  manner  warms  into  eloquence  when  he 
is  writing  about  Montaigne,  asserts  that  “ no  prose  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century  has  been  so  generally  read,  nor  probably  has  given  so  much 
delight and  this  assertion  would  scarcely  appear  to  be  an  exaggeration  of 
the  attractiveness  of  the  Essays,  even  if  we  consider  them  exclusively  in 
that  aspect  which  shuts  out  their  most  important  merits.  The  very  tex- 
ture of  his  works  invests  them  with  a singular  charm.  The  effect  which 
I is  produced  upon  us  by  his  profusion  of  amusing  anecdotes  and  apt  histo- 
! rical  allusions,  his  absolute  prodigality  of  quotations  both  of  poetry  and 
prose,  his  seemingly  unconscious  personal  confessions,  his  easy  wit  and 
j good-humour,  and  the  unfailing  liveliness  and  vigour  of  his  language,  can- 
not, in  fact,  be  more  happily  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  great  his- 
. torian  of  literature  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  who  says, — “We  converse 
with  Montaigne,  or  rather  hear  him  talk;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read 
. his  Essays  without  thinking  that  he  speaks  to  us ; we  see  his  cheerful 
I brow,  his  sparkling  eye,  his  negligent  but  gentlemanly  demeanour ; we 
picture  him  in  his  arm-chair,  with  his  few  books  round  the  room,  and 
Plutarch  on  the  table.”  It  is  exactly  thus  that  he  who  reads  the  Essays 
for  amusement  feels  ; and,  however  it  may  have  been  in  the  age  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  first  complete  edition,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  in 
our  own  times,  readers  of  this  kind  are  by  far  the  most  numerous. 

Two  centuries  and  a half  ago  the  case  may  have  been  widely  different. 
The  book  which  is  now  opened  oftenest  for  the  entertainment  it  affords, 
was,  then,  a very  influential  agent  in  awakening  that  spirit  of  enquiry  into 
subjects  of  a moral  nature  which  has  never  slumbered  since,  and  which  has 
enriched  the  philosophy  of  mind  with  some  of  its  best  and  noblest  treasures, 
j The  philosophers  who  came  after  Montaigne  availed  themselves  without 
I stint  of  the  great  storehouse  of  facts  and  hints  which  was  open  to  them  in 
the  Essays,  and  often  reproduced  the  gems  they  found  there  in  their  own 
costly  and  elaborate  settings.  Whilst  Mr.  Hallam  refers  to  the  Essays  as 
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“the  ^x'sX  iprovocatio  ad  pogidum.,  the  first  appeal  from  the  porch  and  the 
academy  to  the  haunts  of  busy  and  of  idle  men,  the  first  book  that  taught 
the  unlearned  reader  to  observe  and  reflect  for  himself  on  questions  of 
moral  philosophy,'’  ]Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  declares  that,_  whilst  ample 
justice  has  been  done  to  his  merits  as  a lively  and  amusing  Essayist,  “ his 
influence  on  the  subsequent  habits  of  thinking  among  his  countrymen 
remains  still  to  be  illustrated.” 

Mr.  St.  John  touches,  we  think,  with  too  much  carelessness  on  the  in- 
decency which  is  the  cardinal  blemish  of  Montaigne’s  Essays,  and  which 
renders  them  oflensive  to  readers  of  one  sex,  and  insufl’erable  to  those  of 
the  other.  In  spite  of  the  license  which  is  commonly  excused  in  old 
writers,  and  the  extreme  licentiousness  which  prevailed  amongst  the  higher 
orders  of  his  countiymen  at  the  period  when  the  Essayist  was  familiar  with 
the  court  and  camp,  it  is  evident  enough  that  he  has  exceeded  all  allow- 
able bounds  of  grossness  in  innumerable  passages  of  his  work.  His  pre- 
decessor, Rabelais,  introduces  more  of  this  objectionable  matter  into  his 
writings ; but  in  Rabelais,  the  freedom  of  speech  is  so  full  of  drollery  and 
wit  that  it  loses  much  of  its  ofi’ensiveness.  The  foulness  is  to  a consider- 
able extent  unnoticed  or  forgotten  in  the  fun.  But  in  the  Essays,  the 
obscenities  have  no  such  redeeming  quality  united  with  them : bald,  pro- 
minent, and  sometimes  beastly,  they  have  very  much  the  air  of  having 
been  poured  forth  from  a mind  to  which  indecency  was  natural  and  plea- 
sant. “It  is  not  out  of  judgment,”  he  says,  “that  I have  chosen  this 
scandalous  way  of  speaking ; nature  has  chosen  it  for  me.”  Whether  it 
was  indeed  nature,  or  whether  it  was  the  hahit  which  he  tells  us  is  a 
second  nature.,  that  prompted  him,  it  is  unfortunately  clear  from  a com- 
parison of  the  earlier  with  the  later  Essays,  that  the  propensity  grew  in 
strength  as  the  Essayist  advanced  in  years,  and  that  he  had  the  effronteiy 
to  attempt  to  justify  it  on  that  very  ground  of  old  age  which  most  heavily 
agreravates  the  sin. 

In  his  relations  with  religion,  Montaigne,  though  less  offensive,  is  scarcely 
less  objectionable.  In  all  outward  formalities  he  was  indeed  a faithful 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  had  the  honour  of  kissing  the 
slipper  of  his  Holiness  at  Rome,  and  who  hung  his  offering  and  heard  mass 
at  Loretto.  But  he  was  at  heart  a sceptic,  and  his  Essays  are  infected 
with  the  scepticism.  His  “ Apology  for  Eaimond  de  Sebonde”  is,  in  this 
respect,  the  most  objectionable  of  all  his  writings;  and  it  has,  moreover,  an 
unenviable  reputation  as  the  source  of  the  sceptical  philosophy  which  de- 
luged and  depraved  the  literature  of  France  two  centuries  afterwards.  It 
is  also  the  most  elaborate,  most  coherent,  and  longest  of  his  Essays ; and 
certainly,  with  the  exception  of  the  grossly  indecent  chapter  upon  some  ' 
verses  of  Virgil.,  it  is  the  Essay  of  which  the  influence  has  been  most 
widely  and  most  seriously  hurtful.  Mr.  St.  John  appears  to  disbelieve  this 
pernicious  influence,  and  defends  the  subject  of  his  biography  from  a charge 
which  the  most  judicious  historians  of  philosophy  and  literature  have  urged  ' 
against  him.  He  says, — “ I have  endeavoured  already  to  shew  how  Mon-  i 
taigne’s  scepticism  was  enlisted  in  the  service  of  toleration,  and  that  what 
he  chiefly  objected  to  was  the  ferocious  earnestness  of  people  who  ‘ set  their 
opinions  at  so  high  a rate,  that  they  were  ready  to  burn  those  who  differed 
from  them.’  Most  of  his  anti-Christian  arguments,  therefore,  were  used  | 
for  the  Christian  purpose  of  appeasing  the  rage  of  man  against  man.  I ^ 
suspect  he  has  never  made  a single  unheliever.,  and  cannot  imagine  any  one 
hut  a very  serious  higot  indeed  being  offended  by  his  speculations.  They  | 
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i come  in,  as  it  were,  as  part  of  the  picture  of  man,  always  so  liable  to  doubt 
and  uncertainty.”  It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  very 
I severity  of  tone  of  the  censures  of  such  writers  as  Pascal,  Arnauld,  and 
i Malebranche,  is  proof  enough  of  the  Essayist’s  influence  in  this  particular 
. on  the  world. 

I In  spite,  however,  of  these  drawbacks,  literature  has  gained  greatly  from 
i the  Essays  of  Montaigne.  Besides  their  own  immediate  and  unfailing 
I charm,  they  have  exercised  an  influence  on  subsequent  writers  in  good  as 
! well  as  evil.  Their  grace,  and  gaiety,  and  ease  have  been  the  inspiration 
and  the  model  of  innumerable  essayists  who  have  afforded  entertainment 
I and  instruction  to  successive  generations  of  readers  downwards  from  Mon- 
j taigne’s  days.  In  their  peculiar  line  of  dissertation  addressed  to  the  un- 
I learned  public,  and  adapting  to  their  capacities  the  cream  of  previous 
i literature,  with  the  additions  which  the  Essayist’s  own  genius  had  created, 

, they  were  the  earliest,  and  continue  still  among  the  best,  pi’oductions  which 
have  appeared  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters  began  its  salutary 
ever-spreading  influence  in  the  intellectual  development  of  modern  society. 


The  “ Worcestershire  Notes  and  Queries,”  recently  published  by  Longman  and  Co., 
refers  to  the  following  entries  in  the  churchwardens^  accounts  of  St.  Michael’s  parish, 

Worcester : — (1548.)  “ Paid  Eobert  Browne  for  a jack,  two  s , and  a by  11,  ix-s.  Paid 

for  another  jack  to  the  tayler  at  Knowle-end,  vj,y.  iiijd.”  If  the  s means  “salades,” 

or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  “sallets,”  these  entries  refer  to  armour.  The  bill  was 
a weapon  used  by  the  English  infantry  till  the  year  1587,  as  appears  by  the  Marlborough 
muster-book.  The  sallet  was  an  open  helmet,  worn  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  Elizabeth ; and  the  jack  was  body-armour,  which  was  quilted, — which 
accounts  for  a tailor  being  paid  for  one.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  third 
volume  of  Sir  S.  Meyrick’s  treatise  on  ancient  armour : — 

“ The  following  passage  in  a curious  and  rare  journal  of  the  Protector’s  [Somerset’s] 
expedition  into  Scotland,  written  by  W.  Patten,  who  was  joined  in  commission  with 
Cecil  as  Judge-Marshal  of  the  army,  and  printed  in  1548,  gives  a just  idea  of  the 
military  discipline  of  the  Scots  at  that  time : — ‘ They  came  to  the  field  well  furnished, 
all  yfith  jack  and  seuU,  dagger  and  buckler,  and  swords  all  broad  and  thin,  of  exceeding 
good  temper,  and  universally  made  to  slice,  that  as  I never  saw  none  so  good,  so  I think 
it  hard  to  devise  the  better.’ 

" The  statute  of  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  respecting  armour  to  be  provided 
from  the  1st  of  May,  1558,  mentions  ‘ sallets,’  which  were  ‘ head-pieces  which  re- 
sembled in  some  measure  the  morian,  and  somewhat  the  pot  or  iron  hat :’  the  morian 
being  ‘ a conical  skull-cap,  with  a rim  round  it,  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  Moors.’ 

“ Extract  from  the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  Dame  Frances  Talbot,  of  Pepper-hyll, 
Salop,  dated  28th  Nov.,  1569 : — ‘ Item.  Thryescore  black  bylies  [called  black  because 
they  were  blacked  instead  of  polished]  for  the  warres,  iijZi. — Item.  Thryttye  and  one 
jackes  or  habbergynnes,  iijZi.’” 

In  the  inventory  of  the  same  lady’s  goods,  at  Salwarpe,  there  are  “ v.  jackes,  xj.  sal- 
lettes,  a poll  axe,  xj.  billes,  xj.  sculles,”  &c. 

The  haubergeon  was  quilted  armour  for  the  body ; and  a billman,  who  carries  a bill 
much  resembling  the  long-handled  bill  of  a hedger,  and  an  archer  wearing  quilted  body- 
armour,  are  represented  in  plate  68. 
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HA^^AEDEX  CHEECH,  ELIXTSHIEE. 

The  calamitous  and  destructive  fire  which,  early  in  the  morning  of 
October  29,  laid  waste  the  parish  church  of  Hawarden,  will  probably  still 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  An  occurrence 
so  nearly  unexampled  as  the  burning  of  a church  by  the  hand  of  a robber 
or  an  incendiary,  will  have  drawn  more  attention  to  this  sacred  edifice  than 
it  has  hitherto  received,  notwithstanding  its  ample  dimensions  and  some- 
what remarkable  plan.  We  therefore  think  that  a short  account  of  it  may 
not  be  without  interest,  and  as  happily  the  whole  of  the  outer  walls  and  the 
tower  are  still  preserved,  the  church  may  be  said  still  substantially  to  exist, 
its  external  outline  unbroken,  its  chancel  comparatively  uninjured,  and, 
as  we  hope,  after  a short  time  to  appear  in  renewed  beauty  of  a higher 
order  than  before. 

Seated  on  a commanding  eminence  overlooking  the  estuary  of  the  Dee 
and  the  adjacent  plain,  Hawarden  Church  may  be  observed  as  a conspicuous 
object  by  travellers  on  the  Holyhead  Railway,  and  even  from  the  walls  of 
Chester  its  tower  is  not  indistinctly  seen.  The  plan,  if  not  exactly  pic- 
turesque, is  such  as  to  produce  a certain  amount  of  dignity — the  tower  being 
central,  though  not  very  lofty ; but  the  architectural  character  is  generally 
plain  and  unpretending.  The  arrangement  is  as  follows  : a nave  with  north 
and  south  aisles,  a tower  in  the  centre,  which  the  aisles  pass  without  tran- 
septs, a large  chancel,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  an  aisle  or  chapel  co- 
extensive with  it.  The  remarkable  feature  is  the  want  of  the  cruciform 
plan,  though  the  tower  is  in  the  centre — a disposition  not  very  often  seen, 
but  which  occurs  at  Eairford,  in  Gloucestershire,  St.  Giles’,  Northampton, 
and  elsewhere.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  nearly  equal  in  height,  without 
a clerestory,  and  present  externally  a hard,  unbroken  line  of  ordinary  battle- 
ment ; but  to  this  some  relief  is  given  by  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel 
being  wider  than  that  of  the  nave. 

There  are  no  indications  about  the  church  of  any  work  anterior  to  Ed- 
ward H.,  and  many  of  the  original  features  have  been  swept  away  by 
modern  repairs,  chiefiy  in  1764,  when  the  interior  of  the  nave  underwent 
considerable  alterations,  the  arches  and  pillars  were  coated  with  plaster, 
and  new  windows  inserted  of  a very  objectionable  kind.  There  remain, 
however,  two  small  windows  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisles,  which,  though 
closed  up,  still  preserve  their  Edwardian  tracery.  Of  the  same  date  are 
the  lofty  arches  which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  three  in  number  on 
each  side,  of  unusually  large  proportions,  and  springing  from  massive 
octagonal  pillars  with  plain  capitals.  The  south  and  west  doorways  are 
Perpendicular,  of  rather  elegant  character,  and  the  south  porch,  though 
plainer,  is  of  the  same  date.  The  roof  of  the  nave,  now  completely  de- 
stroyed, was  of  the  age  of  James  I.,  not  bad  of  its  kind,  but  of  a flat  pitch, 
and  rather  unsuitable  to  the  lofty  arcades  beneath  it.  The  tower  stands  on 
four  pointed  arches,  of  which  three  are  equal  in  height  to  those  of  the 
nave,  and  much  of  the  same  character,  except  that  above  the  capitals  there 
is  an  ornamental  chamfer  of  rather  an  unusual  sort.  The  eastern  arch 
opening  to  the  chancel  is  lower  and  plainer,  which  somewhat  injures  the 
effect  of  the  interior.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  north  and  south  arches 
of  the  tower,  some  small  flying  buttresses  have  been  added  on  each  side, 
which  may  be  seen  just  under  the  roofs  of  the  aisles. 
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I The  whole  of  the  nave,  with  its  aisles,  now  presents  a scene  of  ruin  and 
; desolation,  laid  open  to  the  sky  by  the  destruction  of  the  roof ; and  all  the 
I fittings,  including  the  fine  oak  open  seats  so  lately  erected,  have  perished 
in  the  flames.  The  outer  walls  are  entire,  and  seem  pretty  sound,  but  the 
pillars  are  much  shattered,  and  the  north-west  pier  of  the  tower  considerably 
weakened,  so  as  to  be  in  a dangerous  state.  The  tower  itself  is  uninjured, 
and  the  fire  was  happily,  though  with  difficulty,  kept  away  from  the  bells 
and  clock. 

The  chancel  has  suffered  little  material  damage  from  the  flames,  except 
in  its  roof,  which  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  nave,  but  of  still 
inferior  quality.  This  part  of  the  church  retains  little  of  its  original 
character,  except  one  small  Edwardian  window  on  the  north  side,  and 
three  very  fair  sedilia  on  the  south  of  the  altar,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  openings  in  the  piers.  Some  questionable  alterations  had  been 
! made  about  the  chancel  and  south  chapel  in  1814,  but  these  have  in  a great 
measure  given  place  to  recent  more  appropriate  changes.  New  windows 
have  been  inserted  and  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  oak  stalls,  of  excellent 
design  and  execution,  replace  the  former  pews.  It  is  a most  happy  circum- 
stance, for  which  all  those  interested  in  the  church  must  feel  ever  thankful, 
that  all  these  valuable  objects,  lately  introduced  at  considerable  cost,  should 
I have  been  spared. 

The  south  aisle  is  knowm  by  the  name  of  the  Whitley  Chancel,  having 
originally  belonged  to  the  Whitleys,  of  Aston-hall,  whose  vault  and  monu- 
ments it  contains.  It  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  three  pointed  arches, 

I upon  multangular  piers,  which  seem  to  have  been  tampered  with,  and  are 
! still  covered  with  plaster.  The  eastern  part  has  been  for  some  time  used 
as  a vestry,  and  is  divided  from  the  sacrarium  by  the  wall  in  which  are  the 
sedilia.  The  organ,  now  destroyed,  was  placed  so  as  to  form  a partition 
between  the  vestry  and  the  Whitley  Chancel.  The  east  wall  has  at  present 
no  window. 

There  are  monuments  to  the  Ravenscrofts  in  the  chancel,  and  some 
others,  but  not  calling  for  particular  observation. 

The  walls  of  the  church  are  chiefly  of  sandstone,  not  of  very  fine  or 
durable  quality,  nor  is  the  masonry  remarkably  good.  The  tower  is,  how- 
ever, of  superior  construction,  and  its  stonework  better  preserved.  It  is  of 
Perpendicular  character,  and  very  massive,  having  a battlement  and  large 
double  belfry  window's.  The  original  roof  both  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
was  of  higher  pitch  than  the  more  recent  one,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
form  of  the  w’est  gable,  and  from  the  mark  against  the  east  and  west  walls 
of  the  tower.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was  the  exact  appearance  of  the 
nave  before  the  alterations  of  1764,  but  there  are  indications  of  a double 
tier  of  windows  in  the  aisles,  an  uncommon  arrangement,  but  probably  an 
introduction  of  debased  character. 

The  chancel  and  south  chapel  remained  unaltered  until  1814,  previous 
to  which  date  both  seem  to  have  been  in  a neglected  and  unsound  con- 
dition. In  that  year  extensive  repairs  were  made  in  this  portion  of  the 
church,  and  the  south  wall  nearly  rebuilt.  The  W^hitley  Chancel,  wffiich 
till  then  had  been  private  property,  was  made  over  to  the  use  of  the  parish, 
and  filled  with  pews.  But  these  alterations,  so  well  intended,  were  unfor- 
tunately made  in  a very  bad  style,  and  subsequent  improvements  have  now 
left  hardly  a trace  of  them. 

The  work  of  restoration  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  eminent  architect, 
Mr.  Gr.  Gr.  Scott,  who  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  maintain  the  original  character 
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of  the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  carrying  on  such  improvements  as  are  consistent  with  it. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Deiniol,  a Welsh  saint,  who  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Bangor.  Though  there  was  a church  at  Hawarden  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  present  one  is  evidently  entirely  the  work  of  a much 
later  period.  It  is  also  singular  that  there  should  not  be  in  it  any  traces 
of  the  Montalts,  the  Montacutes,  or  the  Stanleys,  the  ancient  illustrious 
possessors  of  the  neighbouring  castle. 

The  parish  was  until  lately  a peculiar  and  exempt  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, of  which  the  Rector  was  Ordinary,  but  late  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
assigned  it  to  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows ; — 


Length  of  the  nave,  including 

the  tower 

ft. 

71 

in. 

0 

„ chancel 

. 

. ■ 

48 

10 

Width  of  the  nave 

. 

16 

9 

,,  each  aisle 

11 

6 

„ the  chancel  . 

20 

9 

The  'Kidderminster  Tlay -house  denounced  hy  a Baxterian. — In  the  “Letters  of 
Henderson,”  the  celebrated  actor,  occurs  the  following  passage : — “ The  summer  of 
1734  he  passed  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  Reverendi  and  Reverendis- 
simi  laid  asi  le  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  appeared  in  a play-house,  to  behold  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  Mr.  Henderson.  How  different  w^ere  the  sentiments  of  this  people  in  the 
days  of  that  severe  scourge  of  dissipation,  John  Knox,  when  the  representation  of  a play 
would  have  excited  horror,  and  the  whole  company  had  been  devoted  to  destruction,  as 
a regiment  under  the  banner  of  the  woman  of  Babylon.” — (Vol.  ii.  pp.  254,  5.)  To  this 
passage  there  is  the  following  note  : — “ These  prejudices  were  not  peculiar  to  Scotland : 
the  same  narrowness  of  sentiment  pervaded  a numerous  class  of  people  in  this  kingdom 
not  very  many  years  ago.  On  a set  of  itinerants  being  once  tolerably  well  received  at 
Kidderminster,  in  Worcestershire,  a Mr.  Watson  nailed  a card,  with  the  following  lines, 
upon  the  door  of  the  barn  where  they  enacted,  which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of 
‘ The  Summer  Royal  Theatre — 

‘ How  art  thou  fallen,  oh ! Kidderminster; 

When  every  spulster,  spinner,  spinster, 

Whose  fathers  liv’d  in  Baxter’s  prayers, 

Are  now  run  gadding  after  players. 

Oh ! Richard,  couldst  thou  take  a survey 
Of  this  vile  place,  for  sin  so  scurvy. 

Thy  pious  shade,  enrag’d,  would  scold  them, 

And  make  the  barn  too  hot  to  hold  them.’  ” 

Who  were  the  “ spulsters  ?” 

[Probably  the  winde  rs  of  the  yarn  on  bobbins  were  the  “spulsters.”  The  winders 
are  still  called  something  like  that  in  Scotland.  We  have  some  recollection  of  having 
read  of  a “spool  of  yarn.”]  — Worcestershire  Notes  and  (Queries. 


“ Within  the  parish  are  three  daughter  churches,  all  erected  since  1821 : — St.  Mat- 
thew’s, Buckley;  St.  Mary’s,  Broughton;  and  St.John  Baptist,  in  the  township  of 
Pentrobin. 
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Acting  conscientiously  up  to  its  original  professions,  and  in  accordance 
with  what  we  may  now  almost  call  its  traditions,  the  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  its  first  establishment  was  considered,  the  Chetham  So- 
ciety continues  to  pour  forth  its  yearly  quota  of  goodly  volumes  ; few  of 
which,  confined  though  they  are  in  most  instances  to  purely  local  subjects, 
can  fail  to  be  at  once  both  of  value  and  of  interest  to  all  those  who  care 
aught  for  the  memory  of  the  men  of  former  times  or  for  the  history  and 
usages  of  the  past.  The  opportunity  having  fallen  in  our  way,  we  cannot 
perhaps  do  better  than  avail  ourselves  of  it  by  occupying  a few  pages  with 
an  examination  of  the  materials  of  which  the  Society’s  recent  issues  are 
composed,  the  first  of  which  is, — 

“The  House  and  Farm  Accounts  of  the  Shuttleworths  of  Gawthorpe- 
hall,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  at  Smithils  and  Gawthorpe,  from  Septem- 
ber, 1582,  to  October,  1621.  Edited  by  John  Harland,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Part  II.  1856.” 

In  a previous  Magazine  we  gave  our  readers  some  general  information, 
as  to  the  contents  of  what,  for  brevity’s  sake,  we  must  call  “ The  Shuttle- 
worth  Account-books  on  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  we  must  of 
necessity  wholly  confine  our  attention  to  the  Second  Part — the  more  valu- 
able portion,  probably,  of  Mr.  Harland’s  work.  Our  justification  for  so  pro- 
nouncing it  will  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  elaborate  Appendices  and  Notes, 
which  occupy  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume  ; and  which,  when 
completed,  thanks  to  the  laborious  research  of  the  learned  Editor,  however 
quaint  and  curious  the  “ Accounts”  themselves,  cannot  but  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  the  work  as  an  important  accession  to  our  antiquarian  litera- 
ture. Not  to  waste,  however,  the  limited  space  at  our  command  in  enco- 
miums as  needless  as  they  are  deserved,  we  shall  forthwith  make  it  our 
business  to  call  in  aid  our  powers  of  condensation,  and  in  the  smallest 
possible  compass  place  before  our  readers  a fair  sample  of  the  sort  of  in- 
formation which  constitutes,  so  to  say,  the  staple  of  the  volume.  First, 
then,  as  to  Appendix  No.  I. 

The  Shuttleworths  of  Gawthorp e-hall,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  whose 
household  account  books,  at  tbe  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  are  for  the  most  part  set  forth  in  the  preceding  Part, 
j had  their  rise,  no  doubt,  in  a place  called  Shuttleworth,  in  the  same  county. 

I The  name  is  evidently  a local  one,  and  there  are  two  places  in  Lancashire 
which  bear  it;  one  near  Gawthorpe,  in  the  parish  of  Whalley,  and  the 
other  in  the  parish  of  Bury,  within  six  miles  north  of  the  town  so  called. 
The  name,  to  use  Mr.  Harland’s  own  words, — 

“ Looks  like  an  anachronism,  if  supposed  to  relate  to  the  weaver’s  shuttle ; for  the 
family  bore  it  probably  before  that  restless  little  employment,  which  has  made  so  much 
of  the  material  wealth  of  Lancashire,  had  ever  been  heard  within  its  hounds.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  original  form  of  the  name  was  South  Hill  Worth,  and  certainly 
this  worth,  farm,  or  hamlet,  lies  South  of  one  or  more  hills.  But  looking  to  the  usual 
! modes  of  word-conversion,  ‘south-Hill’  could  never  become  ‘Shuttle.’  Tbe  greatest 
changes  from  the  old  Saxon  Suth  are  from  Suthton  to  Sutton,  Suthburie  to  Sudbury, 

I Suthfolc  to  Suffolk,  Suthseax  to  Sussex ; and  nowhere  have  we  been  able  to  trace  a 
i transposition  of  the  h in  Suth  or  South,  so  as  to  form  Shut.  A more  probable  hypothe- 
sis we  now  offer  with  diffidence.  In  the  hamlet  of  Shuttleworth  there  is  a large  tract  of 
upland,  called  still  Scout  Moor,  its  loftier  eminences  taking  the  names  of  Whittle 
[White  Hull]  Hill,  Fecit  Hill,  and  Higher  Hill.  These  would  be  the  hills  on  Scout,  or 
j the  Scout-hills,  and  the  worth  or  hamlet  would  be  Sceot-huUs-worth,  or  the  dwelling- 
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place  by  the  Scout-hills.  Scouts  are  long  ridges  of  rock,  so  called  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Sceatan,  as  being  shot  out,  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  to  a great  length.  Tlie 
conversion  of  Sceot  or  Scout-hull  into  Shuttle  is  natural  and  easy ; for  the  Saxon  sc 
generally  becomes  sTi  in  later  English,  as  sceotan,  to  shoot,  &c.  Sceat  too,  in  the  sense 
of  tnx  or  reckoning,  was  subsequently  called  both  scot  and  shot.  Whether  the  hill  de- 
rived its  name  from  sceat,  scout,  or  shoot,  matters  little  to  our  purpose ; but  in  any 
case  the  sc  would  become  su,  and  as  Penhull  in  time  became  Pendle,  so  Sceot-hull 
would  became  Shootle  or  Shotted' 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  name  would  appear  to  be  one  mentioned  in 
Whitaker’s  “History  of  Whalley;”  where  at  an  early  date  in  our  Norman 
times  a grant  of  a toft  and  croft  in  the  village  of  Wordest  was  witnessed 
by  Henry  de  Suttlew’rde.  After  this,  the  name  is  found  under  the  succes- 
sive forms  of  Schutilisworth,  Shotilworth,  and  Shutelisword.  Burke,  in  his 
“ Commoners  of  England,”  states  that  the  settlement  of  the  family  at  Gaw- 
thorpe  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  marriage  of  Henry  Shuttleworth 
with  Agnes,  daughter  of  William  de  Hacking — their  son  Ughtred  being 
the  first  of  Gawthorpe  ; a name  of  Saxon  origin — TJhte-red,  “ early  in 
counsel,” — in  reference  to  which  it  is  worth  notice  that  there  have  since 
been  in  this  family  at  least  four  persons  so  called  ; the  last  of  whom  is  the 
present  heir-apparent  of  the  house  of  Gawthorpe,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
James  Phillips  Kay  Shuttleworth. 

Omitting  of  necessity  the  pedigree  of  the  family,  which  is  traced  down 
to  Janet,  the  only  child  of  the  last  Shuttleworth  of  Gawthorpe  in  the  male 
line,  and  wife  of  the  present  Sir  James  Phillips  Kay,  (who  in  1842  assumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  Shuttleworth  by  royal  license,)  we  next  meet  with 
some  biographical  details  in  reference  to  such  members  of  the  family  as 
were  connected  with  Gawthorpe  at  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  period  during  which  these 
Account-books  were  in  formation. 

Our  limits  are  imperious,  and  seeing  that  we  have  considerable  ground 
to  travel  over,  our  extracts  must  of  necessity  be  sparse ; it  is  only,  there- 
fore, in  connection  with  notices  of  these  personages  in  the  “ Account- 
books”  that  we  shall  take  a glance  at  their  respective  names. 

The  lord  of  Gawthorpe  in  1582,  the  year  with  which  the  books  com- 
mence, was  Hugh  Shuttleworth;  from  whom,  at  his  death,  in  1596,  the 
estate  passed  to  his  eldest  son  Hichard,  a serjeant-at-law,  and  afterwards  a 
knight,  and  justice  of  Chester,  who  died  in  1599.  By  his  marriage  with 
Margery,  widow  of  Robert  Barton,  Esq.,  this  Sir  Richard  came  into  pos- 
session of  an  adjoining  estate  called  Smithills  ; where,  from  about  1582  to 
her  death  in  1 592,  he  appears  to  have  resided.  In  reference  to  her,  as 
mistress  of  Smithills, — 


“ We  glean  incidentally  from  the  accounts,  that  Lady  Shuttleworth  was  charitable 
to  the  poor ; that,  like  most  gentlewomen  of  her  time,  she  plied  the  spinning-wheel : 
that  in  June,  1590,  she  suffered  from  a sore  or  disease  in  one  leg,  for  which  a surgeon 
named  Thomas  Garrete,  or  Gerrard,  was  called  in,  and  received  50s.  for  his  services. 
Not  being  successful,  however,  he  seems  to  have  bten  discarded,  and  a heggar  appears 
for  a time  to  have  received  about  Is.  a-weeJc  ‘for  his  advice  and  counsel  to  my  lady's 
leg’  This  continued  to  the  close  of  1590.  In  March,  1591,  Mr.  Cogan,  an  apothe- 
cary of  Manchester,  was  called  in ; and  in  one  case  4s.  was  paid  him  ‘ for  his  advice 
and  stuff  which  he  sent amongst  the  articles  administered  by  his  direction  seem 
to  have  been  4 oz.  of  syrup  of  lemons ; and  afterwards  nine  lemons  were  bought.  There 
was  also  Ij  lb.  of  ‘ loxaman’  (?)  and  a pot  to  put  it  in,  costing  2s.  4d.” 


Sir  Richard  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Shuttle- 
worth,  who  had  been  acting  for  some  years  previously  as  steward  of  his 
estates.  Tliis  Lawrence  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  family  as 


I 
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the  builder  or  founder  of  the  present  mansion  of  Gawthorpe-hall ; where 
his  portrait,  copied  as  a frontispiece  to  the  present  volume,  “ jP^tatis  sucb  55, 
Anno  Domini  1600,”  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  fourth  volume  of  the  Accounts 
is  headed,  “ A Book  of  Accounts  of  the  Disbursements  paid  by,  &c.,  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Shuttleworth,  touching  his  house  at  Gawthroppe, 
beginning  in  February  1599,”  [1600]  ; and  one  of  the  earliest  entries  in 
February  1599-1600,  is  for  wages  paid  to  a quarryman  working  in  a 
stone  delph  at  Gawthorpe, — getting  stone,  no  doubt,  for  the  new  hall,  the  first 
stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  26th  of  August,  1600.  Lawrence  was  also 
rector  of  Whichford,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  where  he  died,  it  is  thought, 
in  February,  1708. 

A younger  brother  of  Richard  and  Lawrence  was  Thomas,  to  whose 
land,  during  his  stewardship  to  his  brother  Richard  on  the  Smithills  estate, 
we  owe  the  house  and  farm  accounts  from  September,  1582,  to  about  Sep- 
tember, 1593,  shortly  after  which  he  died.  The  notices  of  him  in  these 
books  are  of  course  extremely  numerous,  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  condensing  a single  passage  (from  p.  296),  which  bears  reference  to 
his  last  illness,  death,  and  burial.  During  his  illness, — 

“ There  are  sundry  entries  of  Aspden’s  expenses  in  going  more  than  once  to  Chester ; 
the  last  time  on  the  4th  December,  to  fetch  ‘ Mr.  Dr.  Reynolds,’  who  came  on  horseback, 
with  a servant  also  mounted.  The  doctor’s  charge  ‘for  his  last  coming  to  the  Smithells,’ 
from  Chester,  is  £3  13s.  4(1.,  or  five  marks  and  a noble — a large  fee,  considering  that 
all  his  own  and  his  servant’s  travelling  expenses,  and  horses’  feed,  were  paid  by  the 
patient’s  family.  Nor  was  he  the  only  medical  gentleman  called  in,  for  Aspden  men- 
tions ‘ also  ould  Browne,’  who  probably  was  then  an  apothecary  in  Bolton  or  Man- 
chester. The  charges  on  the  occasion  of  his  interment  at  Bolton  exhibit  the  customs  of 
the  locality  and  the  period.  The  poor  had  gratuities  amounting  to  47s.  8d.  Sometimes 
as  many  shillings  were  given  to  the  poor  as  the  deceased  numbered  years  at  his  death, 
and  if  so,  this  sum  would  indicate  that  at  his  decease  be  was  forty-seven  years  and  eight 
months  old.  It  would  seem  as  if  a considerable  number  of  tenantry  and  dependants 
had  followed  the  remains  to  the  grave,  for  there  are  charges  for  the  dinners,  at  three 
houses,  of  211  persons  in  Bolton  that  day — seventy  at  6d.,  and  141  at  5d.  each;  and 
for  the  ‘ drinkings’  at  five  houses,  the  total  paid  was  £l  15s.,  when  a huge  pot  of  ale 
cost  only  6d.  The  interment  was  within  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  Bolton,  and 
the  following  were  the  church  fees  and  dues  paid: — ‘To  Mr.  Astley  for  the  funeral 
sermon,  5s.;  given  to  the  ringers  [probably  for  tolling  the  passing-bell],  2s.  6d. ; for 
making  the  grave,  6d.;  for  church  duties,  Is.  6d.” 

I Lawrence  Shuttleworth  was  succeeded  by  Richard,  the  eldest  son  of 
his  younger  brother  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  1587,  and  died  in  1669. 
In  the  days  of  the  Great  Rebellion  he  seems  to  have  been,  as  a military 
officer,  representative  for  Preston,  and  sequestrator  of  the  estates  of  “ noto- 
rious delinquents,”  an  active  supporter  of  the  Parliamentary  cause.  He 
was  also  a leading  magistrate  for  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  and  his  name 
as  one  of  the  “ hymeneal  priests”  of  that  locality,  according  to  the  prevalent 
usage  of  that  troublous  period,  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  parish 
registers  of  the  neighbouring  churches.  In  his  day- — October,  1626 — the 
accounts  are  suddenly  brought  to  a close.  The  earliest  mention  of  him 
probably,  in  them  is  in  1597,  when,  he  then  being  ten  years  of  age,  a 
YTerence  is  entered  as  being  purchased  for  him.  According  to  a family 
tradition,  he,  being  sheriff  of  the  county  during  the  progress  of  James  I. 

) jthrough  Lancashire  in  August,  1617,  “and  being  apprehensive  of  the 
jhonour,  with  its  concomitant  cost,  of  a royal  visit  at  his  residence  of 
rBarton,”  took  an  effectual  method  of  preventing  it,  by  setting  fire  to  his 
Ipouse,  which  was  consequently  so  far  destroyed  as  to  be  scarcely  habitable. 
I The  wife  of  Colonel  Richard  Shuttleworth  was  Fleetwood  Barton,  a wealthy 
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heiress,  it  would  appear.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Account-books,  her 
name  and  needs  are  often  introduced  : in  reference  to  her  we  can  afford 
room  for  the  following  extract : — 

“ In  the  accounts  are  various  gratuities  to  musicians  and  pipers  ‘ by  my  mistris’ 
appointment,’  In  1608  she  is  mentioned  as  spending  a tew  months  in  London,  at 
Islington.  Her  dress,  too,  and  its  materi;ds  are  fully  enumerated  in  the  accounts,  even 
to  pins,  and  needles,  and  tape;  and,  tooth-brushes  not  having  been  at  that  time  in- 
vented, we  have  an  entry  ‘for  half  a ;^ard  of  cloth  to  rub  my  mistress’  teeth.’  Her 
favourite  waters  seem  to  have  been  rosa  soils  and  aqua  vita  % (not  brandy  neat,  hut  a 
beverage  containing  brandy,  cinnamon,  &c.)  Among  her  gifts  at  confinements  are, 

‘ Mrs.  Sherburne,  11s.  in  gold,’  ‘ James  Pollard’s  wife,  in  childbed,  6s.  8d.,’  and  a loan 
‘ to  Mrs.  Starkie  when  she  lay  in  childbed,  1 1 s.’  ” 

Ellenor,  (who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Ealph  Assheton,)  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Shuttleworth,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  items 
of  expenditure  in  the  account  as  one  of  the  “ wenches”  or  “girls.”  It  was 
on  the  occasion  probably  of  her  marriage,  in  1610,  that  we  find  an  entry 
“ given  to  the  musicians  at  the  marriage,  6s.  8d. — 

“ The  next  entry  to  which  savours  of  a marriage  feast, — ‘ a fat  calf,  18s.  lid.’  In  the 
Accounts,  too,  at  this  period,  we  have  all  the  usual  preparations  for  a marriage.  In 
March  the  players  entertain  the  family  and  visitors  at  Gawthorpe  ; and  in  April,  among 
the  purchases,  are  almonds,  a turki  y-cock,  calf’s-head  and  ox-feet  for  jelly ; butter  and 
wheat-cates  are  bought;  sack,  claret,  and  white  wine  are  laid  in;  chickens  and  eggs,  a 
whole  veal,  three  pigs,  six  dozen  purres  or  stints  b,  seven  rabbits,  fish  in  variety,  and  ‘ a 
glass  for  the  cook  s use.’  Then  there  are  sugar,  wafers,  or  thin  sweet  cakes,  Halifax 
cakes Malaga  wine,  &c.” 

As  to  the  arms  of  the  Shuttleworths,  the  framers  of  them,  it  would  seem, 
(at  some  period,  probabl}'-,  before  1567,)  could  not  resist  the  temptation, 
despite  the  heraldic  anachronism,  of  importing  three  weaver’s  shuttles  into 
the  coat.  We  say  anachronism^  because  Mr.  Harland,  we  think,  has  satis- 
factorily proved  that  the  foundation  had  been  laid  for  the  name  of  Shuttle- 
worth  long  before  the  weaver’s  shuttle  had  been  heard,  or  heard  of,  in  the 
North  of  England. 

Gawthorpe-hall,  as  already  stated,  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century ; near  the  site  of  a more  ancient  building,  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  which  the  family  had  resided,  for  centuries  probably,  before  thej 
present  mansion  was  built.  The  name  “ Gawthorpe,”  Dr.  Whitaker  has 
suggested,  is  a corruption  of  Gowh-thorpe,  meaning  the  “ cuckoo-village 
of  which  village  however,  no  traces  remain. 

For  a description  of  this  curious  and  interesting  old  mansion,  which  has 
been  recently  restored,  under  the  directions  of  its  present  owner,  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  we  are  unable  to  afi’ord  room,  and  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  following  singular  tale  of  treasure-trove,  which  we  are  obliged  to 
give  in  a condensed  form  : — 

“ During  the  restoration,  a small  panelled  bedchamber,  situate  behind  the  music- 
gallery  of  the  dining-hall,  was  removed.  This  room  had  a peculiarly  quaint  and 
antique  character.  Two  panels  opened  through  the  wall  separating  it  from  the  music- 
gallery,  and  enabled  any  occupant  of  the  room  to  observe  what  was  passing  in  the 
dining-hall.  'J hrough  the  polygonal  window  also  on  the  south,  and  a small  muUioned  ^ 
window  on  the  east,  tv\  o sides  of  the  hall  might  be  inspected  on  its  exterior.  The 
sill  of  this  mullioned  window  was  of  oak,  and  it  had  been  remarked,  hut  without  com- 
ment, that  two  large-headed  iron  rails  had  been  driven  through  this  sill  into  the  wall 

“ A forestahnent,  in  fact,  by  two  centuries  of  the  celebrated  Balm  of  Qilead,  which  ; 
some  years  since  raised  Dr.  Solomon,  of  Liverpool,  to  fortune  and  to  fame.  j 

Sea-larks.  I 

® Parfcin,  perhaps,  is  meant, — a Yorkshire  gingerbread  made  of  treacle  and  oatmeal.S, 
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below.  This  had  been  done  roughly  and  in  haste,  and  the  dints  of  the  instrument  had 
been  left  in  the  woodwork  about  the  heads  of  the  nails.  When  the  workmen  came  to 
remove  the  sill,  they  had  to  prize  it  up  with  some  force,  for  the  nails  were  long  and 
large,  and  had  been  forced  between  the  crevices  of  the  stone-work.  As  soon  as  the 
siU  was  prized  up,  a heap  of  gold  coins  was  discovered  lying  between  the  woodwork  and 
the  stone  and  mortar  below.  They  were  chiefly  Portuguese  coins  of  John  V.,  from 
A.D.  1709  to  1745;  but  there  were  also  coins  of  Peter  II.  of  Portugal,  and  of  all  the 
English  sovereigns,  from  Charles  II.  to  George  II.  The  chief  clue  to  the  circumstances 
attending  their  concealment  is  the  fact  that  there  was  no  coin  pf  a later  date  than 
A.D.  1745.  The  place  and  circumstances  of  this  concealment  shew  haste  and  fear, 
though  they  were  obviously  the  property  of  a guest  of  the  house.  It  is  known  that 
Colonel  Francis  Townley,  in  1745,  preceded  the  descent  of  the  Pretender  into  Lanca- 
shire by  a mission  to  the  principal  gentry  in  any  way  connected  with  his  family,  or 
whose  religion  inclined  them  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  There  had  been  intermarriage 
between  the  Townley  and  Shuttleworth  families,  and  a strong  friendship  probably 
existed  between  them,  notwithstanding  differences  of  religion  and  politics.  In  his 
secret  mission  Colonel  Townley  was  probably  a guest  at  Gawthorpe,  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  the  inclinations  of  the  family.  While  there,  a sudden  departure  might  be 
necessitated ; it  being  at  the  same  time  desirable  that  he  should  disencumber  himself 
of  any  superfluous  weight  for  a rapid  ride  across  the  moors  to  Manchester ; equally,  too, 
in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  in  a few  days  he  might  return,  under  circumstances 
of  less  peril,  or  requiring  less  haste,  and  recover  his  treasure.  His  untimely  fate  will 
account  for  the  gold  remaining  in  its  concealment  for  more  than  a century.” 

The  second  Appendix,  on  Prices,  Wages,  &c.,  which  is  especially  valuable 
for  the  large  amount  it  gives  us  of  statistical  information  on  those  subjects, 
relative  to  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must  of  necessity  pass  over ; and  in 
reference  to  the  notes,  which  are  alphabetically  arranged,  and  so  f^ar  as  the 
present  part  is  concerned,  extend  only  to  the  latter  part  of  the  letter  B,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  expressing  a hope  that  when  the  work  is 
brought  to  a conclusion,  we  may  find  an  opportunity  of  placing  some  of 
the  result  of  Mr.  Harland’s  investigations  before  our  readers.  To  all  ap- 
pearance, they  seem  intended  to  embrace  an  archseological  account  of  every 
subject  mentioned  in  the  accounts — an  Herculean  labour ; — ma}^  the  learned 
and  industrious  editor  enjoy  both  health  and  leisure  to  surmount  it.  We 
notice,  among  other  articles  in  his  present  instalment,  ale,  aniseed,  apples, 
aqua  vitae,  artichokes,  bacon,  baize,  bakers,  Banbury-cakes,  bands,  barley, 
beans,  bedsteads,  beer,  bleeding,  bows,  brawn,  bread,  breakfast,  and 
breeches  ; in  reference  to  most  of  which  even  the  laborious  Fosbroke  would 
in  all  probability  have  had  to  own  himself  outdone. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  take  a cursory  glance  at  the  last  three 
years’  Accounts,  which  form  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  volume  ; and 
in  so  doing  we  shall  wholly  confine  our  attention  to  items  that  either  are 
singular  in  themselves  or  throw  some  light  upon  the  manners,  wants,  and 
usages  of  the  day.  Among  other  things  we  have, — 

“ 2 hundrethe  setts  of  lycorise  ^ for  my  mistris,  4s. “ cariage  of  2 pies  to  London, 
6s.  8d. “ for  making  of  3 coates  and  a petticote  to  the  little  gentlemen,  2s. paid 
for  allom  and  ratten  ® bread,  14d. “ Padiham,  a 1 5th  towards  the  provision  of  pow- 
der and  mache  for  the  beacons,  3s.  8d. “ hookers  and  holdens  3d. “ to  the  crowe- 
hoye,  for  wheat  tentinge  ^ about  10  wickes,  2s.  6d. “ mending  the  larom  ^ 3s.  4d. 

“ William  Asden,  for  dressing  my  Master’s  breeches,  6d. “ halfe  a pecke  of  cockles, 
6d. “ to  the  constable  of  Padiham,  halfe  a 15th  towards  the  watching  of  the  supposed 


^ Possibly  licorice  lozenges,  like  the  Pontefract  cakes  of  the  present  day. 

® Bread  with  poison  on  it,  for  rats. 

^ Evidently  hooks  and  eyes ; as  to  which  Mr.  Harland  queries. 

8 “ Attending.” 

An  alarum.  An  early  mention,  as  Mr.  Harland  remarks,  of  what  was  probably  a 
primitive  form  of  a clock. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 
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wiches,  22id. “ to  three  women  for  weedinge  one  day  in  the  garden,  6d. “ eight 
custard  potts,  8d. ; “ three  velvet  girdles  and  a dagger,  4s.  6d. “ the  constable  of 
Habergham  Eaves,  a 15th  towards  the  cooke-stole  and  whipp-stocke » to  be  made  in 
Burneley,  G^d. “ paid  for  an  old  caroache  the  bedd,  and  old  furniture  for  four 
horses,  3’*.  15s. “ tagging  two  dozen  of  poynts  for  my  master,  6d.  •”  “ to  Pullen, 
tayler,  and  his  man,  for  ether  three  daies  worke  at  making  of  my  Mistris’  wastcote, 
2s.  j”  “ gifte  paid  to  Sir  Ralphe  Ashton,  the  20  nobles  given  to  the  Kinge  ^ of  Bohemia, 

13s.  4d. “ buttons,  silke,  and  incle  to  the  children  coates,  2s.  8d. “ making 
yates  and  stieles,  12s. “ paid  for  dogges  and  hauckes  meate,  3s.  6d. “ for  ale  to  the 
geldinge,  2d.  f “ reasons  solis  81*.  (at  4d.  oh  °.)  3s. “ sinemonde  p,  2s.  “ two 

thousand  of  pinnes,  20d. “for  making  three  paire  of  shoes  to  the  little  gentlemen, 
8d. ; “ at  Sturbridge  i faire,  for  a hundreth  and  a quarter  and  171*.  of  hoppes,  5i*.  6s. 

“ longe  pepper  graines  and  turmerocke,  6d.” 

“ A History  of  the  Ancient  Chapels  of  Didsbury  and  Chorlton,  in  Man- 
chester Parish ; including  Sketches  of  the  Townships  of  Didsbury,  With- 
ington,  Burnage,  Heaton  Norris,  Reddish,  Levenshulme,  and  Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy.  By  the  Rev.  John  Booker,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  1857.” 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Booker  introduce  us  to  the  history  and  traditions 
of  a somewhat  more  stirring  district  than  Gawthorpe-hall  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood : we  have  read  every  page  of  his  volume  with  pleasure  and  inte- 
rest, and  in  the  large  amount  of  curious  information  that  he  has  managed, 
from  a rather  barren  field,  to  scrape  together,  his  pains,  in  our  opinion, 
have  been  not  inadequately  rewarded. 

The  township  of  Didsbury,  which  lies  about  five  miles  south  of  Manches- 
ter, is  situate  on  the  banks  of  a small  stream,  anciently  known  by  the  kin- 
dred appellation  of  Didisford  ; a name  in  all  probability  derived  from  a 
Saxon  warrior  called  Didda,  the  proprietor  or  chief  of  a bury  or  fortified 
town,  from  him  known  as  Didda' s bury.  The  name  of  the  township,  which 
seems  in  ancient  times — when  spelling  was  purely  arbitrary,  and  ortho- 
graphy^ in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  had  no  existence — to  have  been 
written  at  least  a dozen  different  ways,  is  mentioned  in  the  Cal.  Rotulorum 
Chart  arum  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  III.  ; in  the  33rd  year  of  whose 
reign  (1248)  Matthew  de  Hathersage  was  seised  of  lands  therein. 

Omitting,  of  necessity,  researches  which  extend  over  a space  of  no  less 
than  400  years,  we  pass  on  to  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  whose  luckless  cause 
Didsbury  seems  to  have  warmly  espoused ; in  striking  contrast,  as  the 
learned  Editor  remarks,  to  most  of  the  other  townships  in  Manchester 
parish.  In  so  doing,  it  was  influenced  probably  by  the  counsels  and  ex- 
ample of  Sir  Edward  Mosley  of  the  Hough,  at  whose  house  in  Alport  the 
royalist  general.  Lord  Strange,  was  lodged  and  entertained  during  the  siege 
of  Manchester,  in  1642,  In  the  following  year,  on  the  retreat  of  the  royal- 
ist party  from  Wigan,  after  their  surrender  of  that  town,  a slight  skirmish 
ensued  at  Didsbury,  partaking  perhaps  more  of  the  character  of  a personal 
encounter : — 

“ This  skirmish,”  Mr.  Booker  says,  “ is  thus  spoken  of  in  a contemporary  narrative : 
— ‘ A certain  tall  young  gentleman  was  constrained  to  force  bis  way  at  Didsbury,  near 
Manchester,  when  accompanying  the  retreat,  through  the  midst  of  forty  clubmen,  who 

* Cucking  or  ducking-stool,  and  whipping-post. 

‘‘  An  early  mention  of  a carriage  or  coach  : fashioned  like  a litter,  probably. 

1 The  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  From 
this  unfortunate  couple  are  descended  the  present  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 

'**  A provincialism  j peculiar,  probably,  to  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Yorkshire. 

" Raisins  of  the  sun.  ® Oholus,  halfpenny.  p Cinnamon. 

Sturbridge  Fair,  near  Cambridge.  It  was  one  of  our  greatest  marts  of  inland  com- 
merce in  those  days.  The  fair  has  now  dwindled  into  insignificance. 
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laid  at  him  with  their  clubs,  aud  yet  could  not  bring  him  to  the  dust.’  This  young 
man  has  never  been  satisfactorily  identified ; a rumour  prevailed  at  the  time  that  it  was 
Charles  II. but  this  was  speedily  dissipated.” 

In  1745  again,  in  further  evidence  of  a like  sympathy,  the  adherents  of 
the  proscribed  Stuarts  met  near  Didsbury,  and  in  the  Register-book  of  the 
Chapel,  under  the  date  December  lOth,  1745,  the  following  entry  occurs  : — 
“A  poor  man  buried  at  Didsbury,  found  dead  in  Heaton,  when  y®  rebels 
past.”  William  Broome,  of  Didsbury,  gent.,  married  Elizabeth,  youngest 
sister  of  Captain  James  Dawson,  the  hero  of  Shenstone’s  pathetic  ballad  of 
“ Jemmy  Dawson,”  and  who  came  to  an  untimely  end  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon, for  his  support  of  the  Stuart  cause,  in  the  year  above  mentioned. 

Didsbury  Chapel  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  chapels  in  the  parish  of 
Manchester,  having  been  founded,  it  is  supposed,  about  the  year  1235. 
There  is  a local  tradition  that  the  materials  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
original  building  were  the  remains  of  an  old  church  pulled  down  in  St. 
Mary’s  Gate,  Manchester,  brought  in  the  first  instance  to  Withington 
Green,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Didsbury  ; a claim,  however,  that  is 
shared  by  it  in  common  with  the  halls  of  Ordsall,  Clayton,  and  TrafFord, 
which  were  also  said  to  have  been  in  part  built  from  the  materials  of  the 
old  church  at  Manchester.  In  1620  Didsbury  Chapel  was  entirely  rebuilt 
of  stone,  a tower  being  then  probably  first  added.  The  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture is  that  known  as  the  “ Debased,”  being  thus  denominated  from  the 
general  inferiority  of  its  design  as  compared  with  the  style  which  it  imme- 
diately succeeded.  From  the  several  Faculties,  abstracts  of  which  are 
largely  quoted  by  Mr.  Booker,  we  gather  sufficient  to  inform  us  that  this 
chapel  did  not  escape  unscathed  from  that  barbarous  taste  in  church  architec- 
ture which  so  eminently  characterized  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Upon  the  details,  however,  of  these  alterations  and  disfigurements  we 
have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  enlarge.  The  church  contains  several 
monuments,  but  with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Moseley,  (date  1612,)  a Lancashire  tradesman,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  who 
rose  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  they  do  not  call  for  any  particular 
notice.  St.  James,  it  is  generally  supposed,  though  there  is  some  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  is  the  patron  Saint : at  all  events,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
which  answers  to  the  25th  of  July  old  style,  or  St.  James’s  Day,  the  village 
rush-hearing  is  held. 

From  the  Registers  of  the  Chapel,  which  commence  in  1561,  are  some- 
what interesting,  and  are  for  the  most  part  in  good  preservation,  we  glean 
the  following  items,  curious  or  otherwise  : — 

“ 1610.  Nov.  13.  Buried  two  litle  infantes  borne  long  before  theire  full  tyme. 

1642.  September.  Att  this  tyme  was  civill  and  bloodie  warrs  betwixt  Kinge  Charles 

• and  bis  Parliament,  and  Manchester  was  besieged  the  25  of  this  month,  and  this 
booke  was  plundered  by  T.  W.,  which  cause  this  blanke  [from  September  4,  1642 
to  February,  1643-4]. 

1661.  Nov.  4.  Buried  James  Hudson,  of  Heaton  Norris,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
above  sixe  score  years  ould. 

1665.  Jan.  25.  Buried  a poore  woeman  that  was  found  drowned  and  cast  up  with  a 
flood. 

1717.  Feb.  13.  Baptized  Hildebrand,  son  to  Hildebrand  Jacob®,  Esq.,  of  Hulme 
HaU. 

^ At  this  time  Charles  would  be  but  thirteen  years  of  age. 

* A member  of  the  same  family,  probably,  as  Sir  Hildebrand  Jacob  of  West  Wratling, 
in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  who  is  only  remembered  for  some  loose  poetry  occasionally 
found  in  the  early  editions  of  Prior’s  works.  The  baronet  was  married  in  1717,  and 
died  in  1739. 
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1729.  June  23.  Buried  Samuel  Gilbody  de  Reddish,  qui  de  demersus  erat. 

1730.  March  12,  Buried  Valentinus  filius  Domince  Chathourn,  s'pwrius. 

1738.  Feb.  13,  Married  Mr.  John  Siddall  of  Slade  Hall  in  this  parish,  and  Anne 

Bresgirdle* *  of  Handford,  in  Cheadle  parish.” 

It  is  worth  remark,  too,  that  the  office  of  parish-clerk  of  this  locality  has 
been  transmitted  in  one  family  from  father  to  son  for  the  long  space  of 
upwards  of  250  years.  Among  the  extracts  from  the  Chapel-wardens’ 
Accounts  we  have — 

“ 1645.  Paide  for  one  pewter  bason  to  baptize  children’^  in  . . . 

Paide  for  the  Directorie  for  Mr.  Bradshaw  ..... 

Laide  forth  to  give  Mr.  Smith  entertainment  .... 

1660.  Laide  downe  on  the  coronation  daie  ...... 

Paide  to  Jef'erie  of  Gatley  for  fetlinge  [mending]  the  bels  . 

1671.  Spent  in  goeinge  to  visit  y®  alehouses  at  sev’aU  tymes  with  the 
assistants  ............ 

1673.  Disbursed  for  a tippet  for  the  minister  ..... 

1679.  Paide  for  the  woollen  acte  [enjoining  the  interment  of  all  bodies  in 
woollen]  ............ 

Spent  in  a treat  of  our  parson  on  Christmas  Day 

1699.  Paide  towards  the  Black ........ 

■ Paide  for  y®  surplise  when  it  was  eaten 

1709.  Paid  on  the  thanksgiving-day  when  we  conducted  about  the 
parson  ............ 

1712.  Spent  on  Christmas  Day  with  a strange  parson  .... 

1736.  Gave  to  Withington  rush-cart  . . ..... 

Paid  for  the  serpless,  12  yards  of  Holland,  £2  12s.  6d.” 

The  township  of  Withinqton  is  also  situate  within  the  Chapelry  of  i 
Didsbury.  Its  name,  Mr.  Booker  remarks,  is  derived  most  probably  from  I 
one  of  its  ancient  characteristic  features — the  marshy  nature  of  its  soil — 
it  being  the  town  or  hamlet  of  the  withe.,  or  willow,  which  from  such  pecu- 
liarity of  soil  flourished  there  in  great  abundance.  Kemble,  however, 
derives  it  from  the  Saxon  patronymic  Widingas. 

The  earliest  mention  of  it,  to  all  appearance,  is  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  I. ; 
at  which  period,  according  to  the  Flacita  de  Quo  Warranto  Rolls,  the 
Abbot  of  Cokersand  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  king,  to  shew  by  what 
authority  he  claimed  waifs,  ingfangthef  (the  judging  of  a thief  arraigned  ! 
within  the  lord’s  fee),  and  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale  in  Withington  and  I 
Chorlton  ; and  also  to  exhibit  the  grounds  of  certain  exemptions  which  he 
claimed  for  himself  and  his  monks. 

JRalloivJield  is  a hamlet  in  the  township  of  Withington,  thus  designated 
prior  to  the  year  1300.  At  an  early  period  it  gave  its  name  to  a family 
located  there  ; and  descendants  of  which,  as  the  name  is  not  extinct,  are 
probably  still  in  existence. 

Burnage  is  another  small  township,  which  lies  five  miles  south-east  of 
Manchester.  The  etymology  of  this  name,  Mr.  Booker  remarks,  is  a dis- 
putable point, — hran,  hrawn,  hrun,  hourn,  signifying  a rivulet  or  stream, 
and  also  a boundary  or  limit ; — hrin,  hrind,  brand,  bur,  burn,  from  brennen 
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‘ An  earlier  form,  probably,  of  the  name  Bracegirdle,  so  well  known  to  all  lovers  of 
our  past  dramatic  literature. 

" About  this  time  the  use  of  fonts  in  churches  was  discontinued,  as  superstitious. 
The  “ Directorie,”  next  mentioned,  was  the  Presbyterian  “ Directory  for  the  publique 
worship  of  God,”  &c. 

* For  a public  mourning,  apparently,  though  none  of  our  then  royal  family  could  be 
intended.  Mourning  dresses  and  drapery  were  known  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  by  the  name  of  “ blacks.” 
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\ (German),  or  Bernan  (Saxon),  signifies  also  to  burn  ; hence  the  word  brandy 
a piece  of  burning  wood.  The  latter  syllable  in  the  word  Burnage  sig- 
nifies in  Anglo-Saxon  a brink,  margin,  or  extremity.  In  a survey  taken 
15  Edw.  IT.  (1322),  the  township  is  mentioned  as  Brownegge. 

The  township  of  Heaton  Norris  lies  six  miles  south-east  of  Man- 
chester, and  is  mentioned  in  still-existing  documents,  as  far  back  as  28 
Henry  II.  (1 181)  ; at  which  date  Albert  Grelle,  Baron  of  Manchester,  gave 
to  William  Norreys  or  Norris  two  carucates  of  land  in  Heaton  : from  him, 
doubtless,  the  township  derived  its  present  name.  The  name  Heaton,  Mr. 
Booker  says,  is  descriptive  of  one  of  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  its 
situation ; hay,  hey,  or  hea  implying  in  Anglo-Saxon  a separate  enclosure 
within  a forest  or  park,  fenced  with  a rail  or  hedge ; and  thus  the  whole 
word  indicates  a town  or  hamlet  fenced  in  from  the  surrounding  forest. 

The  township  of  Reddish,  which  lies  four  miles  and  a-half  south-east  of 
Manchester,  has  varied  considerably  at  ditferent  periods  in  the  orthography 
of  its  name.  The  proper  pronunciation  is  Redditch,  and  its  name  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  an  alleged  discoloration  of  the  waters  of  the  Nicker 
Ditch,  a local  stream,  from  admixture  with  the  blood  of  the  Danes,  after 
an  engagement  with  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  about  869.  One 
great  singularity  about  this  township  is,  that — primitive  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  Manchester,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — it  has  neither 
post-office,  schoolmaster,  lawyer,  doctor,  nor  pawn-shop. 

Choidton  township — not  to  be  confounded  with  Chorlton-upon-Medlock 
— lies  four  miles  south-west  of  Manchester.  Its  name,  according  to 
Whitaker,  is  derived  from  Cheorl,  a Saxon  appellation,  and  tun,  a town  or 
township.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Chorlton,  the  township  is  not 
unfrequently  associated  with  the  adjacent  small  hamlet  of  Hardy,  under  the 
distinguishing  name  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

And  here  our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  fly  from  Manchester  and  ils 
townships,  to  take  a cursory  glance  at  the  other  items  of  mental  fare  which 
the  Chetham  caterers,  with  their  usual  good  taste  and  discernment,  have 
on  the  present  occasion  set  before  their  readers. 

“ Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Wills  and  Inventories,  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  Chester.  The  First  Portion.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Piccope, 
M.A.  1857.” 

Curious,  and  in  some  measure  useful,  as  this  volume  is,  we  should  have 
been  much  better  pleased  with  it  had  it  been  rendered  still  more  useful  by 
being  accompanied  with  a Glossary  or  Glossarial  Notes,  in  explanation  of 
its  many  difficulties  and  peculiarities.  As  it  is,  to  all  except  its  most 
learned  readers,  a considerable  portion  of  its  contents,  we  fear,  will  be  little 
short  of  a sealed  book ; from  the  fact  that  the  context  is  ever  and  anon 
perplexed  by  the  occurrence  of  uncommon  words,  or  by  reference  to  usages 
and  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  and  husbandry,  the  remembrance  of  which 
has  all  but  died  out.  The  peculiar  orthography,  or  spelling  rather,  of  the 
English  portion  of  the  wills,  might  with  advantage,  we  think,  have  also 
been  noticed  in  the  way  of  explanation  here  and  there. 

The  citation  of  one  or  two  passages  will  perhaps  better  explain  what  we 
mean  : — “ I wille  that  the  ^ j aches  or  cootes  shall  goe  the  on  to  one  howse, 
and  the  othur  to  the  othur  howse,”  (p.  9)  : what  is  meant  by  the  words 
above  noted,  whether  some  kind  of  engine,  or  otherwise,  most  readers,  we 
think,  would  have  wished  to  learn;  (p.  17),  “I  beqweth  my  bowndon 
facer P (?) ; (p.  72),  “ thre  of  the  best  sidroppes^'  (?)  ; (p.  109),  “ one  guy-- 
tinge  TceyreT  (?)  ; (p.  113),  “ one  paire  of  galbyrnesf  (?)  ; and  many  other 
similar  passasres,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  we  are  left  whollv  in  the  dark. 
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The  most  notable  person,  probably,  whose  will  is  here  given,  is  George 
Wimisley,  illegitimate  son  of  George  Savage,  rector  of  Davenham,  and 
half-brother  of  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London.  He  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  Chester  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  though  a priest,  he  married. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  conformed  to  the  changes  then  intro- 
duced. In  1555  he  condemned  to  the  flames  George  Harsh,  the  Protestant 
martyr ; but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  complied  with  the  altered  state  of 
things,  retained  his  office  and  emoluments,  and  ended  a disreputable  life  by 
avowing  in  his  will  his  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  will  would 
almost  seem  to  be  a fitting  emblem  of  his  varied  and  versatile  career,  for 
the  opening  of  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a mocaronic  or  mosaic  composition  ; 
it  consisting  of  English,  chequered  every  line  or  so  with  half  a line  of  Latin  ; 
e.g.,  “ but  sumwhat  ponished  with  his  gentyl  rodde  of  correction  by  sicknes 
qui  dat  intellectum  that  knowing  the  common  fawlt  of  all  mankind  quod 
constitutum  est  omnibus  mori  the  day,  howre,  time,  and  place  unto  us 
most  uncerteyne.” 

The  writer  who  next  takes  in  hand  a Dictionary  of  archaic  and  obsolete 
English,  will  find  a perfect  mine  in  this  book  of  ancient  words  to  all  ap- 
pearance hitherto  uninvestigated  and  unexplained.  Had  it  come  under  the 
notice  of  Hr.  Harland,  it  would  have  made  its  appearance,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  in  a form  at  once  more  useful  and  more  interesting. 


“ The  Private  Journal  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Byrom.  Edited  by 
Richard  Parkinson,  D.D.,  F. 8. A.,  Principal  of  St.  Bees’  College,  and  Canon 
of Hanchester.  Vol.  II.  Parti.  1856.” 

For  a notice  of  this  volume,  our  already  exceeded  limits  will' allow  of 
but  little  space.  This,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  as,  from  the  close 
connection  of  almost  every  page  with  the  preceding  parts,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible, without  placing  them  side  by  side,  either  to  attain  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  writer’s  meaning,  or  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  literary 
value  of  the  work.  Extensively,  however,  as  the  worthy  stenographer  has 
imported  his  much-cherished  mysticism  into  the  pages  of  his  diary,  a perusal 
of  the  first  eighty  or  hundred  pages  enables  us  to  give  it  as  our  candid 
opinion,  that  it  contains  very  much  that  is  curious  in  reference  to  the  men 
and  usages  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century  ; and  that  the  biographer 
who  requires  minute  information  as  to  many  of  the  minor  literati  of  the 
time  may  do  worse  than  apply  himself  to  a close  examination  of  the  singu- 
lar record  of  the  doings  and  thinkings  of  the  worthy  but  eccentric  John 
Byrom. 

The  entire  expense  of  this  last-mentioned  work  is  defrayed,  we  must  not 
omit  to  state,  by  the  kind  munificence  of  Hiss  Atherton. 
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ON  THE  EMBLEMS  OE  THE  CRTJCIEIXION  AND  THE 
ARMS  OE  THE  PASSION. 

{The  substance  of  a Paper  read  before  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society?^ 

There  were  few  subjects  more  extensively  used  in  the  decorative  arts 
of  the  middle  ages  than  the  series  known  as  the  “ Emblems  of  the  Cruci- 
i fixion,”  or,  as  they  are  termed  when  charged  heraldically  upon  a shield, 
the  ‘‘Arms  of  the  Passion.”  In  our  churches,  especially,  there  is  no  part 
of  the  sacred  edifice,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be 
ornamented,  in  which  they  may  not  sometimes  be  found.  They  may  be 
met  with  in  stonework  upon  the  boss,  the  pendant,  the  high  tomb,  the 
Easter  sepulchre,  the  cornice,  both  external  and  internal,  the  capital,  and 


Pendant,  with  Emblems^  Collumpton,  Devon,  Ladder  and  Hammer,  Bench-end,  Braunton,  Devon. 

the  font ; in  flint-work  they  may  be  found  in  the  eastern  counties  beauti- 
fully wrought  in  the  external  panelling ; in  wood-work  they  are  common 
on  the  bench-end,  the  poppy-head,  the  pulpit,  and  the  rood-screen ; and  in 
the  noble  wooden  roofs  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the  hammer-beams  frequently 
represent  angels  bearing  these  sacred  emblems  either  in  their  hands  or  dis- 
played on  shields ; in  painted  glass  they  are  generally  employed  to  fill  the 
small  openings  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  tracery  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  windows  ; in  brasses  they  occur  generally  charged  on  shields ; they 
have  been  frequently  brought  to  light  in  fresco-paintings,  after  having  been 
hidden  for  centuries  in  a “penitential  sheet  of  whitewash;”  even  the  pecu- 
liar material  of  the  encaustic  paving-tile  offered  no  impediment  to  their 
employment ; and  they  may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  few  specimens  of  me- 
diaeval needlework  which  have  come  down  to  us.  They  are  also  frequently 
and  appropriately  introduced  into  the  illuminated  borders  of  the  Service- 
books  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  in  the  pages  devoted  to  Holy  Week, 
and  in  the  illumination  generally  assigned  to  St,  Gregory’s  Day,  March  12. 

Considering,  then,  that  they  occur  so  frequently  and  so  variously  in  the 
decorative  arts  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  singular  that,  with  the  exception  of 
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a short  list  in  Neale’s  Hiei'ologus,  and  a rather  more  extended  one  in  the 
“ Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church,”  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
anything  like  a complete  catalogue  of  these  interesting  symbols.  Several 
of  them  are  by  no  means  obvious,  for  so  much  ingenuity  of  invention  and 
fertility  of  fancy  were  employed  to  extend  the  list,  that  church  tourists  are 
frequently  puzzled  to  make  out  what  many  of  them  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent. It  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  following  brief  account  of  such  as  have  ' 
come  under  the  writer’s  notice  may  not  be  unacceptable,  and  serve  to  direct 
further  attention  to  the  subject. 

Of  course  the  Cross  is  the  principal  and  foremost  of  the  emblems  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  occurs,  either  alone  or  in  a series,  more  frequently  than 
any  other,  and  there  is  scarcely  a church  in  which  it  may  not  be  found ; 
and  when  there  are  other  symbols,  the  cross  is  never  omitted,  but  all  the 
others  group  around  it,  as  if  subordinate  to  it.  When  the  arms  of  the 
Passion  are  charged  upon  a shield,  it  invariably  occupies  the  centre,  and  is 
frequently  crossed  diagonally  by  the  sponge  on  the  reed,  and  the  spear  or 
the  ladder.  An  example  of  this  remains  on  a shield  in  the  cornice  which 
runs  just  below  the  west  window  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Great, 
Cambridge  ; other  examples  may  be  seen  on  the  font  at  Handborough,  and  i 
the  paving-tiles  at  Malvern.  It  is  never  a Greek  or  floriated  cross  when 
represented  thus,  very  rarely  a tau  cross,  but,  as  a general  rule,  a plain 
Latin  cross.  It  is  well  known  that,  except  when  intended  as  the  symbol  of 
the  Passion,  the  mediaeval  architects  very  rarely  represented  the  simple 
Latin  cross,  which  was  regarded  as  the  cross  of  shame,  but  employed  all 
their  ingenuity  and  fancy  in  devising  those  combinations  and  varieties  of 
crosses,  jewelled  and  floriated,  budding  and  feathered,  of  which  so  many 
examples  remain  in  illuminated  MSS.,  and  on  gables  and  sepulchral  slabs. 
These  were  intended  to  symbolize  that  the  cross  of  shame  had  budded  and 
brought  forth  fruit,  and  so  become  the  cross  of  glory,  “ whose  sound  has 
gone  out  into  all  lands,  and  its  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world.” 

The  cross  is  most  generally  accompanied  by  the  Crown  of  Thorns^  not 
often,  except  in  late  examples,  twined  round  the  four  arms  of  the  cross, 
though  occasionally  found  hanging  over  the  upper  por- 
tion. On  shields,  it  generally  occupies  the  angle  formed 
by  the  transepts  and  the  top  of  the  cross,  either  on  the 
dexter  or  sinister  side,  as  at  Handborough  and  Malvern,  j 
p.  166  ; in  painted  glass,  it  usually  surrounds  the  three  j 
nails,  the  points  of  which  meet  in  the  base  ; but  some-  | 
times  these  pierce  through  the  thorns,  the  points  meeting  j 
in  the  centre.  The  circle  which  so  frequently  connects  ! 
Crown  of  Thoms  and  tlic  four  arms  of  gablc  and  floor-crosses  had  its  origin  in,  | 
Nails.  and  is  intended  to  symbolize,  the  crown  of  thorns.  ' 

Though  the  JShails  are  thus  frequently  found  in  combination  with  the 
crown  of  thorns,  they  are  as  often  found  separate.  Three  is  almost  in- 
variably the  number  represented ; but  in  the  priory  church  of  Great  Mal- 
vern^ only  two  are  used,  and  this  not  accidentally,  for  the  same  number 

* In  this  church,  judging  by  the  portions  that  remain,  the  whole  of  the  smaller 
openings  formed  by  the  tracery  of  the  windows  were  filled  with  these  emblems  of  the 
Passion,  and  the  usual  mediseval  symbols  of  the  Trinity,  the  Evangelists,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  &c.  Fragmentary  as  it  now  is,  it  is  probably  the  largest  collection  of  such  | 
emblems  in  this  kingdom : they  are  all  represented  on  shields  borne  by  demi-angels  i 
vested  in  amices ; the  date  of  the  glass  being  c.  1460.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  i 
about  thirty  years  ago  the  greater  portion  of  them  were  removed  from  their  original 
positions  to  make  up  a complete  window  in  St.  Ann’s  Chapel. 
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occurs  in  four  separate  and  entirely  different  examples, — three  on  paving- 
tiles,  and  one  in  painted  glass:  this  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  for 
there  is  no  tradition  to  the  effect  that  only  two  nails  were  used  at  the 
Crucifixion,  as  this  would,  of  course,  leave  the  feet  uninjured.  In  the  very 
remarkable  series  of  emblems  from  Ballinacarriga  Castle,  co.  Cork,  engraved 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Archmological  Institute,  vol.  xi.  p.  80,  there  are  also 
only  two  nails  represented : one  of  these  pierces  one  foot,  and  the  other 
points  towards  the  pierced  hand.  The  . 

Western  Church  as  a general  rule  adopts 
the  tradition  of  three  nails,  and  in  most 
representations  the  right  foot  is  drawn 
overlapping  the  left,  one  nail  piercing 
through  both  ; but  in  a sculpture  of  the 
Holy  Rood  at  the  east  end  of  Romsey 
Abbey  Church  the  two  feet  are  sepa- 
rately nailed,  so  that  four  nails  must 
have  been  intended  here.  They  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  heraldry,  under 
the  name  of  Passion-nails.  Thus  Henry 
VI.,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1448, 
granted  to  Nicholas  Cloos,  clerk,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
for  his  services  in  building  King’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  that  he  should  be 
noble,  and  in  sign  thereof  should  bear 
for  arms,  Argent,  on  a chevron  sable 
three  Passion-nails  of  the  first,  on  a chief  sable  three  roses  argent,  {Cooper's 
Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  203). 

The  Peed,  having  at  the  top  the  Sponge  which  was  soaked  in  vinegar  and 
gall.  This  on  shields  is  usually  crossed  diagonally  by  the  Spear  of  Longinus, 
(the  traditional  name  of  the  soldier  who  pierced  the  Redeemer’s  side,  as  at 
Collumpton  and  Cumnor) ; sometimes  on  painted  glass,  dashes  of  ruby  and  a 
sort  of  aquatint  are  represented  dropping  from  the  spear-head  ; 
rarely,  the  spear-head  only  occurs  without  the  staff,  as  in  the 
curious  group  at  Ballinacarriga  Castle,  alluded  to  above. 

The  Ladder  used  in  the  descent  from  the  cross  is  usually 
grouped  with  the  last  two  emblems  : on  shields,  it  is  some- 
times in  pale,  crossed  saltierwise  by  the  spear  and  the  reed  ; 
but  when  it  occurs  on  one  side  of  the  cross,  the  spear  and  the 
reed  generally  correspond  with  it  on  the  other  side.  Oumnor,  Berks. 

The  Pillar  to  which  our  Saviour  was  bound,  generally  with  the  Cord 
by  which  He  was  tied  twined  round  it.  They  are  rarely,  but 
sometimes,  found  separate,  and  one  example  has  the  cord 
without  the  pillar  at  all.  This  pillar  is  frequently  useful,  in 
connection  with  other  characteristics,  in  determining  the  date 
of  the  series,  as  it  usually  has  the  details  of  the  contemporary 
architectural  style. 

The  two  Scourges,  or  Flagelli,  generally  either  saltierwise 
on  a shield,  or  one  on  each  side  of  the  cross.  They  are  fre- 
quently of  two  different  types, — the  most  common  having 
usually  knotted  thongs,  wnth  sometimes  stars  of  metal  at  the 
ends ; the  other  form  being  very  much  like  a rod  : both  of 
these  varieties  occur  on  Abbot  Ramridge’s  tomb  in  St.  Alban’s 
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Abbey,  as  well  as  in  the  cut  of  St.  Gregory’s 
Mass,  where  the  thongs  are  not  knotted. 

The  Lantern  carried  by  the  band  of  men 
and  officers  accompanying  Ju- 
das at  the  betrayal.  Though 
^ the  passage  in  St.  John  (chap. 

xviii.  ver.  3)  speaks  of  lanterns 
' in  the  plural  number,  more  than 
one  is  never  represented. 

The  Hammer  and  the  Pincers. 

When  the  series  is  drawn  upon  Hammer,  Piocers, 
shields,  these  generally  occur  and  Dice,  cnmnor. 
on  the  same  shield,  either  separate,  or  crossed  in  the  middle,  with  the  nails 
at  the  top,  as  at  Malvern,  or  the  three  dice,  as  at  Cumnor. 

The  Five  Wounds.  This  symbol  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  in  this 
country,  and  on  the  Continent  is  the  emblem  met  with  more  than  any 
other,  and  often  occurs  quite  alone  : it  is  especially  adopted  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order,  in  remembrance  of  the 
stigmata  said  to  have  been  miraculously 
impressed  upon  their  great  founder.  In 
this  country  it  is  repre- 
sented in  several  ways,  the 
most  common  being  that 
remarkable  form  which  all 
must  have  noticed,  con- 
sisting of  a heart  in  the 
middle  of  a shield,  the 
two  hands  at  the  top,  and 
the  two  feet  at  the  bottom, 
each  pierced  with  a single  wound.  Another  common  form  is  the  heart 
only,  pierced  with  five  wounds,  one  in  the  centre,  and  one  at  each  corner 
A third  variety,  not  quite  so  usual,  represents  a shield  charged  with  five 
horizontal  wounds,  with  the  blood  falling  from  them  : these  are  also 
arranged  in  saltier, — i.  e.  one  in  the  middle  and  one  in  each  corner  of  the 
shield.  Examples  of  this  latter  form  occur  in  painted  glass  at  Great  Mal- 
vern, and  on  a shield  on  the  brass  of  Provost  Hacombleyne,  lying  in  the 
interesting  chantry  which  bears  his  name  on  the  south  side  of  King’s  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Cambridge.  In  painted  glass,  the  wound  representing  the 
pierced  heart  has  sometimes  drops  both  of  blood  and  water  falling  from  it ; 
a curious  and  singular  form  of  this  symbol  may  be  seen  on  the  brass  of 
Thomas  Hylle,  priest,  in  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  where  he  is  repre- 
sented holding  in  his  hands,  in  the  usual  place  of  the  chalice,  a small  tau 
cross  marked  with  five  wounds — one  on  each  of  the  arms,  and  three,  equi- 
distant, down  the  centre-piece.  Another  unique  example  occurs  on  a boss 
in  the  groined  roof  of  the  porch  of  Great  Malvern  Priory  Church — a heart 
pierced  with  one  wound,  and  surrounded  by  the  three  nails,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  the  other  four  wounds.  A very  remarkable  way  of  representing 
the  wounded  heart  appears  in  the  curious  series  of  these  emblems,  before 
alluded  to,  in  Baffin acarriga  Castle,  in  which  the  heart  is  transfixed  with 


From  Porlock  Church,  Somersetshire. 


From  Cumnor 
Church,  Berks. 


^ Six  wounds  are  represented  on  a heart  in  the  hands  of  Kohert  Beauner,  on  his 
monumental  brass  at  St.  Alh.m’s,  date  c.  1470 : this  number  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
Sei^en  wounds  symholi/.e  tlie  seven  dolours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
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three  cross-hilted  swords  (not  nails),  piercing  at  the  back — one  on  each  side 
diagonally,  and  one  at  the  top  vertically,  the  three  points  coming  out  in 
front  through  the  centre : it  is  difficult  to  say  what  phase  in  the  Passion  or 
legend  connected  with  it  this  unique  emblem  refers  to.  It  may  here  be 
noticed,  that  the  arms  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  were  a 
large  cross  potent  in  the  centre  of  the  shield,  between  a smaller  one  in  each 
corner,  and  the  peculiar  charge  of  the  ancient  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
which  is  very  similar,  heraldically  symbolize  the  five  wounds. 

St.  Peter’’ s Sword,  with  which  he  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  Malchus.  This 
is  generally  drawn  as  a sort  of  falchion,  with  a broad  blade, 
slightly  curved,  as  in  the  margin,  and  in  the  cut  of  St.  Gre-  P 

gory’s  Mass  : it  sometimes  has  the  ear  of  Malchus  adhering  / / 

to  it.  Very  liable  to  be  confounded  with  this  emblem  is  // 

another,  not  quite  so  common, — / / 

The  two  Swords,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  only,  (chap.  xxii.  Xy 
ver.  38,)  which  were  shewn  by  the  disciples  to  our  Saviour 
when  He  said,  “ It  is  enough.”  These  are  always  repre- 
sented  as  straight  pointed  swords,  and  usually  cross  each  g,. 
other  diagonally.  * from  a ms. 

The  Seamless  Vest,  of  course  represented  “ without  seam,  woven  from 
the  top  throughout.”  It  is  usually  represented  with  sleeves,  and  having  an 
opening  in  front  at  the  neck,  like  a shirt. 

The  Code  which  crowed  to  warn  St.  Peter.  At  Ballinacarriga  it  is  repre- 
sented standing  on  a tripod-pot,  one  of  the  conventional  ways  of  represent- 
ing the  vessel  containing  the  vinegar  mingled  with  gall ; but  Mr.  Du  Noyer 
observes  that  it  is  explained  by  a singularly  strange  local  tradition,  according 
to  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  bird  was  one  which  had  been  killed,  and 
was  actually  being  boiled  in  the  high-priest’s  kitchen,  but  in  order  to  mark 
the  crowing  of  a cock  at  that  particular  time  as  a miracle,  it  was  restored 
to  life,  and,  issuing  from  the  caldron,  crowed  to  fulfil  the  prophecy. — 
{Archceological  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  81.) 

The  Bag  or  Purse  of  Judas.  Generally  drawn  with  thongs  qV  strings 
to  close  the  opening,  like  the  gypeiere  on  the  merchants’ 
brasses  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  occa- 
sionally has,  as  at  Great  Malvern,  coins  in  it,  protruding 
from  or  foaming  over  the  top.  When  thus  represented,  it 
has  been  supposed  the  coins  are  meant  for  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  ; but  at  Malvern,  where  the  example  is  in  painted 
glass,  the  coins  are  coloured,  so  as  to  represent  gold  or  brass, 
and  silver,  and  are  therefore  intended  for  the  common  fund  of 
which  Judas  had  charge. 

The  thirtg  Pieces  of  Silver.  These  are  sometimes  met  with  piled  up  in 
a heap,  but  usually  in  three  rows,  of  ten  in  each,  as  in  the  cut  of  St.  Gre- 
gory’s Mass : each  distinct  coin  may  generally  be  counted, — the  number 
thirty  being  very  scrupulously  observed. 

The  Bar  of  Malchus.  Of  course,  always  the  right  ear.  It  is  sometimes, 
as  before  mentioned,  represented  adhering  to  the  middle  of  the  blade  of 
St.  Peter’s  falchion. 

The  Dice.  Generally  three,  rarely  two.  They  are  frequently  dotted, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  traditional  number  is  observed  on  the 
uppermost  squares.  They  vary,  from  being  quite  blank,  up  to  the  number 
six  : this  may  occur  from  the  liability  of  the  dots  to  be  effaced. 

The  Fire  of  Coals  at  which  St.  Peter  stood  with  the  servants  of  the 
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high-priest  to  warm  himself.  Eepresented  as  burning  on  a stone  or  hearth, 
never  in  anything  like  a grate. 

The  Vessel  which  contained  the  vinegar  mingled  with  gall.  Usually  a 
sort  of  tripod-pot,  or  bowl,  sometimes  a bowl  without  legs,  sometimes  a vase. 
On  one  of  the  Malvern  tiles,  p.  166,  it  is  a small  vessel  of  a cruciform  shape. 

The  Reed  which  they  put  into  the  Saviour’s  right  hand  as  a mock 
sceptre,  and  with  which  they  afterwards  smote  Him  on  the  head.  It  is 
represented  as  a bulrush,  with  flag-leaves,  and  the  black,  spongy  plumed 
top.  This  is  not  a common  emblem.  It  sometimes  crosses  the  reed  and 
sponge,  and  sometimes  the  spear. 

The  three  Spice-hoxes  for  the  embalming.  Generally  of  a pyramidal 
shape,  as  in  the  cut  of  St.  Gregory’s  Mass.  They  are  frequently  introduced 
in  early  paintings  in  the  hands  of  the  Myrrhiferes,  or  three  Maries,  at  the 
sepulchre. 

The  Basin  in  which  our  blessed  Lord  washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples, 
the  Pitcher  from  which  He  poured  the  water,  and  the  Towel  wherewith  He 
wiped  the  feet,  represented  as  hanging  from  a ring.  These  three  emblems 
are  rare.  When  the  basin  is  not  accompanied  by  the  pitcher  and  towel,  it 
may  possibly  refer  to  that  in  which  Pilate  washed  his  hands  before  the 
multitude,  to  shew  his  innocence.  Sometimes  this  is  represented  catching 
water  gushing  from  a lion’s  mouth,  with  two  hands  washing  themselves  in 
the  stream. 

The  Weapons  mentioned  in  St.  John  xviii.  3.  These  are  not  often 
met  with,  and  when  they  occur  they  usually  represent  contemporary 
weapons,  rather  than  those  likely  to  have  been  used  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion.  Thus  at  Great  Malvern  Church  one  occurs  amongst  the  arms  of 
the  Passion  on  a paving-tile,  and  is  the  peculiar  weapon  known  as  a glaive, 
or  bill,  fastened  to  a long  handle,  (see  p.  166.)  There  are  two  others  in  painted 
glass  in  the  same  church, — one  representing  a mediaeval  maul,  or  mace, 
which  was  a heavy  mass  or  lump  of  metal  set  with  thick  spikes,  and  fixed 
into  a short  handle ; the  other  was  the  weapon  termed  a morning-star,  and 
consisted  of  a metal  ball  studded  with  sharp-pointed  projections,  and 
attached  sometimes  by  a short  chain  to  the  end  of  a wooden  staff.  Similar 
weapons  may  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  well-known  giants  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog, in  the  Guildhall  of  London.  A wooden  bat-shaped  club  is  sometimes 
introduced  as  one  of  the  weapons. 

The  Torches,  also  mentioned  in  St.  John  xviii.  Usually  two  common 
torches  crossed ; sometimes  a Eoman-shaped  lamp  suspended  at  the  end  of 
a long  handle. 

Hands  pulling  the  SaviouPs  Hair.  Sometimes  the  entire  head  is  re- 
presented, with  hands  rudely  grasping  the  hair  and  beard ; in  other  exam- 
ples the  head  is  omitted,  and  hands  apparently  tugging  at  locks  of  hair  only 
occur.  Occasionally,  hands  are  met  with  alone,  sometimes  open,  sometimes 
closed  : these  probably  refer  to  the  passage  in  St.  Matthew,  they  “ buffeted 
Him,”  and  “ smote  Him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands.” 

The  t^aviouPs  Head  hlindfoldef  A beautiful  example  of  this  occurs  at 
Great  Malvern,  where  it  can  hardly  be  termed  blindfolded,  as  the  calm, 
sorrowful  eyes  are  open,  and  seen,  as  it  were,  through  the  transparent  veil 
which  binds  them  : evidently  so  drawn  intentionally,  as  if  to  shew  the  im- 
possibility of  blinding  the  All-seeing  Eye. 

The  Spitting  upon  Christ.  Represented  by  one  or  two  heads  squirting 
saliva  from  their  mouths. 

The  Kiss  of  Betrayal.  Two  heads  : that  of  the  Saviour,  distinguished 
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j by  the  usual  cruciform  nimbus;  and  that  of  Judas,  rather  repulsive  in  its 
I aspect,  and  in  the  act  of  kissing  the  cheek  of  the  Divine  Master. 

' Judas  hanging.  Usually  the  head  only,  swollen  and  distorted,  suspended 
j by  a cord. 

I The  Sadarium^  or  sacred  veil  of  St.  Veronica,  with  the  head  of  our 


priately  forms  part  of  the  arms  of  the  colleges  of  Corpus  Christi  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  nest  is  supposed  to  have  reference  to  Job 
xxix,  15,  “I  shall  die  in  my  nest.” 

There  are  a few  other  emblems,  of  which  solitary  examples  have  been 
noticed,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  introduced  amongst  the  symbols  of 
the  Passion  rather  as  a fancy  on  the  part  of  the  artist  than  as  belonging 
conventionally  to  the  series ; such  as — a pair  of  manacles ; a chalice  ; the 
heads  of  the  three  disciples,  asleep  ; a hand  holding  a broken  piece  of  bread ; 
a dead  lamb  ; two  hands  (Christ’s  ?)  joined  in  prayer. 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  the  frequent  occuiTence  of  several  of  these 
emblems  charged  heraldically  upon  a shield ; this  combination  is  termed, 
in  mediaeval  documents,  the  “Arms  of  the  Passion.”  Thus,  “in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  Margaret  Lady  Hungerford  bequeathed  a pair  of  silver 
candlesticks,  ‘ pounced  with  the  arms  that  longeth  to  the  Passion  and  an 
earlier  instance  of  this  singular  imitation  of  heraldry  in  allusion  to  things 
sacred  may  he  noticed  in  the  curious  inventory  of  the  valuable  effects  of 
Henry  V.,  printed  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,”  {Nichols’s  Encaustic  Tiles). 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  emblems  peculiarly  appertained  to  this  coat- 
armour  of  the  Passion,  except  that  the  cross  was,  of  course,  always  one,  and 
the  most  prominent  of  them  : this  was  usually  accompanied  by  the  reed  and 
sponge,  the  spear,  the  crown  of  thorns,  one  or  both  of  the  Jlagelli*  and  the 
ladder.  The  font  at  Haiidborough,  Oxon,  is  a fair  example  of  the  ordinary 
method  of  displaying  them.  The  shield,  before  alln  h':;  He  ■'vest  end 


Tiles,  Great  Malvern. 


of  St.  Mary  the  Great,  Cambridge,  shews  another  way  : here  the  ladder 
and  the  spear  surmount  the  cross  saltierwise,  and  the  crown  of  thorns  is 
just  over  tlie  top  of  the  cross.  In  the  two  examples  from  encaustic  paving- 
tiles  at  Great  Malvern,  two  nails,  as  before  mentioned,  only  occur ; and  one 
of  the  tiles  contains  no  less  than  eleven  different  emblems,  including  the 
rare  weapon  called  a glaive,  and  the  vessel  which  contained  the  vinegar 
mingled  with  gall,  of  a cruciform  shape.  It  is  evident,  from  these  and 
numerous  other  examples,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  shield  and  the 
selection  of  the  emblems  was  quite  arbitrary,  and  depended  upon  the  taste 
and  fancy  of  the  artist. 

Another  form  in  which  these  emblems  of  the  Passion  frequently  occur  as 
a series,  is  in  the  curious  subject,  already  alluded  to,  known  as  “ St.  Gre- 
gory's Mass,”  or  “ St.  Gregory’s  Pity.”  It  does  not  so  often  occur  in 
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church  decoration  as  the  arms  of  the  Passion,  but  examples  of  it  are  to  be 
found  on  the  brass  of  Roger  Legh,  in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Macclesfield, 
and  in  sculpture  in  a chantry  chapel  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  Others  probably 
I exist,  but  as  it  was  a subject  which  would  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
I early  Reformers  and  Puritans,  many  have  no  doubt  been  destroyed  by  their 
! iconoclastic  zeal. 

' This  curious  subject  is  founded  on  a legend  in  the  life  of  St.  Gregory  the 
I Great,  though  there  are  many  others  very  similar  among  the  miraculous 
' tales  of  the  middle  ages,  intended  to  bring  forward  divine  authority  in  favour 
j of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  According  to  the  golden  legend, 
i a widov^  who  provided  the  hosts  for  the  mass  was  about  to  partake  of  the 
j holy  Sacrament,  but  as  St.  Gregory  offered  it  to  her,  she  smiled  in- 
credulously, and  upon  being  asked  why,  replied  that  it  was  impossible 
what  she  had  made  with  her  own  hands  could  become  the  body  of  our 
Lord  ; whereupon  St.  Gregory  prayed  that  she  might  be  confirmed  in  the 
true  faith,  and  anon  they  saw  upon  the  altar  the  holy  Sacrament  in  figure  of 
j “ a pyece  of  fleshe  as  grete  as  the 
I lytull  finger  of  an  honde;”  after 
I which  the  woman  and  the  people 
were  more  firm  in  the  faith.  This 
i appears  to  have  been  the  original 
legend,  but  as  it  presented  a great 
difficulty  to  the  artists  in  treating  it 
literally,  they  treated  it  symbolically, 
so  as  to  make  it  more  impressive 
upon  the  uneducated  minds  to  whom 
such  representations  were  addressed: 
and  in  order  to  do  this  they  substi- 
tuted for  the  “ pyece  of  fleshe”  a 
figure  of  the  Saviour  standing  upon 
the  altar,  displaying  His  five  wounds, 
and  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of 
! His  Passion  ; and  in  some  instances 
inclosed  in  a sort  of  aureole,  formed 
by  the  heads  of  the  saints  and  popes, 
and  kings  and  bishops,  who  had  in 
various  ages  testified  to  the  doctrine 
' of  the  Real  Presence, 
j This  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
I very  common  in  illuminated  and 
early-printed  Service-books  of  the 
middle  ages,  where  an  illustration  of 
it  is  usually  given  under  the  date  of 
St.  Gregory’s  Day,  March  12. 
i The  above  engraving  is  from  a beautiful  fourteenth  century  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  represents  the  cross,  the  ladder,  the  reed  and  sponge, 
the  spear,  the  pillar  and  cord,  the  three  dice,  the  two  different  kinds  oijia- 
gelli,  the  pincers,  the  hammer,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  three  nails, 
I St.  Peter’s  sword,  the  lantern,  and  the  three  spice-boxes  for  embalming. 

There  are  probably  other  emblems  of  the  Passion  besides  those  noticed  in 
this  brief  account,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  as  complete  a list  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of  this  article  who  have  notes  of  other  ex- 
amples will  kindly  correspond  with  Sylvanus  Urban  on  the  subject. 


The  Mass  of  St.  Gregory, 
from  a MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK. 

Died  at  Lucknow,  on  the  25th  of  November  last,  aged  62,  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  a Major-General  in  the  British  army,  and  ga- 
zetted, on  the  18th  of  December  last,  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  3rd  Foot. 

The  death  of  this  illustrious  soldier,  whose  name  bad  become  a household 
word  in  England,  whose  countrymen  regarded  him  as  the  saviour  of  their 
honour  and  the  avenger  of  their  wrongs,  the  hero  of  a series  of  exploits 
which  form  one  of  the  most  glorious  episodes  that  even  the  history  of  British 
India  contains,  has  been  more  deeply  felt  in  every  English  home  than  any 
event  since  the  death  of  Nelson.  No  record  of  battles,  lost  or  won,  ever 
eclipsed  in  popular  interest  the  melancholy  announcement  that  General 
Havelock  was  no  more.  The  achievements  of  this  great  and  good  man 
had  entered  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  that  his  loss  was 
felt  like  a blow  at  the  pride  and  strength  of  the  entire  nation.  In  him, 
more  than  in  any  other  single  person,  were  represented  the  great  qualities 
which  have  been  evoked  at  the  terrible  call  of  the  Indian  Rebellion,  and 
have  overcome  the  danger,  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  narrative  of  his  brilliant  deeds  of  arms, — unequalled  in  ancient  or 
modern  annals, — at  the  head  of  an  army  which  never  exceeded  2,500  men, 
and  which  at  one  period  was  reduced,  by  pestilence  and  the  sword,  to  700 
combatants,  without  cavalry,  and  scarcely  any  artillery,  saving  what  guns 
were  captured  from  the  enemy,  his  chivalrous  daring  in  action,  his  fertility 
of  resources,  his  achieving  nine  great  victories  in  a few  weeks,  displayed 
every  mark  of  consummate  generalship.  By  him  every  obstacle  was  sur- 
mounted with  the  certainty,  and  apparent  ease,  which  invariably  charac- 
terises a leader  endowed  with  the  genius  for  command.  Long  marches, 
the  burning  sun,  the  presence  of  an  enemy  stronger  in  numbers  by  ten  to 
one,  and  occupying  positions  of  great  natural  strength,  improved  with  no 
contemptible  skill  in  fortification, — these,  and  other  hindrances  to  success, 
were  met  and  vanquished  by  the  gallant  Havelock.  Like  true  soldiers 
under  a true  leader,  his  troops  seemed  to  know  neither  danger  nor  diffi- 
culty. A veteran  officer,  renowned  in  arms,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny,  able,  loyal,  devoted,  this  unconquered  chief  won  for  himself  un- 
dying fame.  In  General  Havelock,  England  soon  discovered  another  of 
those  splendid  heroes  who,  like  the  Clives  and  Wellesleys  of  old,  some- 
times emerge  in  a day  of  darkness  and  peril,  and  transform  a scene  of 
heavy  disaster  or  bodeful  difficulty  into  brilliant  victory  : — 

“ Dark  as  the  mantle  of  descending  night, 

O’er  India’s  sunny  plains  a horror  fell ; 

And  dusky  swarms,  as  from  the  mouth  of  hell, 

Smoking  with  blood,  spread  like  a deadly  bliglit. 

The  warrior’s  brand  flash’d  through  the  horrid  gloom, 

And,  like  a God-sent  messenger  of  doom. 

Fell  on  the  murderous  crew  with  deadly  might. 

“ Brave  Havelock  ! thy  name  shall  ever  stand 
While  soft  humanity  can  breathe  a sigh. 

The  champion  of  the  innocent  and  weak ; 

Each  swelling  bosom  in  thy  native  land 

Shall  bless  thy  noble  deeds,  while  every  eye 
Weeps  o’er  the  sorrows  that  we  cannot  speak.” — Spectator. 

Alas ! tills  hero  of  India’s  fierce  revolt, — he  who  first  with  dauntless 
breast  stemmed  the  torrent  that,  in  its  headlong  rush,  threatened  to  over- 
throw our  sovereignty  in  Hindostan, — he  who,  with  the  aid  of  British  bay- 
6 ' - 
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onets,  hewed  a way  for  the  deliverance  of  our  imprisoned  countrymen  and 
women,  and,  in  his  glorious  and  triumphant  march  from  Allahabad  to 
Cawnpore,  and  from  Cawnpore  to  Lucknow,  now  taught  the  enemy,  by  a 
long  and  unbroken  succession  of  victories,  what  British  valour  can  do, — 
worn  out  by  unceasing  toil  and  constant  exposure,  has  gone  to  his  eternal 
rest  ere  England,  which  longed  so  eagerly  to  thank  and  to  bless  him, 
could  tell  the  noble  warrior  how  she  appreciated  his  services.  But  to  a 
man  of  Havelock’s  stamp,  worldly  reputation  and  worldly  honours  were 
as  nothing,  compared  to  the  internal  conviction  that  he  had  performed  his 
mission  as  a soldier  and  a Christian. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  linguist ; and  the 
vigour  and  picturesqueness  of  his  despatches  are  as  novel  and  refreshing 
as  his  deeds  are  unparalleled.  Sir  dienry,  and  his  no  less  heroic  brother, 
the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Havelock,  K.H.,  who  fell  gloriously 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  in  their  desperate 
but  successful  charge, — “ I never  witnessed,”  says  the  veteran  Gough,  “ so 
brilliant  a charge,”— against  the  Sikh  army,  November  22,  1848,  were 
i born  at  Ford-hall,  in  the  parish  of  Bishopwearmouth,  Durham,  in  which 
I church  the  two  brothers  were  baptized,  on  April  13,  1796,  which  is  thus 
i entered  in  the  parish  register  : — 

“ William,  son  of  William  and  Jane  Havelock,  of  Ford,  born  Jannary  21,  1793. 

“Henry,  son  of  William  and  Jane  Flavelock,  of  Ford,  born  April  5,  1795. 

“ Baptized  April  13,  1796.  (Signed)  G.  Stephenson,  Curate.” 

Their  father,  William  Havelock,  of  Ford-hall,  Esq.,  (son  of  William 
Havelock,  of  Sunderland,  Esq.,  who  died  October  10,  1777,)  purchased 
Ingress-park,  Kent,  in  1800,  which  in  1813  he  sold  to  Government  for 
upwards  of  £70,000.  He  married,  on  August  16,  1787,  Jane,  daughter 
of  John  Carter,  of  Yarm,  in  the  county  of  York,  Esq.,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Ettrick  of  High  Barnes,  Esq.  Mr.  Havelock’s  sister 
married,  December  20,  1792,  Robert  Allan,  Esq.,  father  of  Robert  Henry 
Allan,  Esq.,  of  Blackwell-hall,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Durham 
ill  1851. 

Henry  Havelock  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  where  he  had 
I as  his  contemporaries — Lord  Panmure,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  the  Bishop  of  St. 

I David’s,  Dr.  Waddington,  Dean  of  Durham,  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare, 

I G.  Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece,  Sir  W.  Macnaughten,  the  unfortunate 
envoy  to  Cabul,  Sir  W.  Norris,  late  Recorder  of  Penang,  Sir  C.  Eastlake, 

; and  Mr.  Yates  the  actor.  In  1813,  Havelock  was  entered  of  the  Middle 
I Temple,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Chitty,  the  eminent  special  pleader, 

I where  his^most  intimate  associate  was  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Talfourd,  the 
author  of  “ Ion.”  His  elder  brother,  William,  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Peninsular  war  and  at  Waterloo  ; and  Henry,  yielding  to  the  military 
propensities  of  his  family,  was,  a month  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  ap- 
pointed, by  purchase,  second  lieutenant  to  the  Rifle  Brigade  (95th),  where 
his  military  training  was  assisted  by  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  H.  Smith,  the 
victor  of  Aliwal.  Havelock  served  for  eight  years  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and,  having  at  length  exchanged  into  the  13th  Light  Infantry, 
embarked  for  India  in  1 823. 

In  1824  the  first  Burmese  war  broke  out,  and  Havelock  was  appointed 
Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant- General,  and  was  present  at  the  actions  at  Na- 
padee,  Patangoh,  and  Peghan.  On  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Captain  Lumsden  and  Dr.  Knox,  on  a mission  to  the  Court 
ol  Ava,  and  had  an  audience  of  the  “ Golden  Foot,”  when  the  treaty  of 
Yandaboo  was  signed.  In  1827  he  published  the  “Plistory  of  the  Ava 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV.  z 
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Campaigns,” — remarkable  for  the  freedom  of  its  comments  on  the  transac- 
tions of  the  war.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  military 
depot  formed  at  Chinsurah,  by  Lord  Combermere.  The  Chinsurah  esta- 
blishment was  soon  after  broken  up,  and  Havelock  returned  to  his  regi- 
ment. He  subsequently  visited  Calcutta,  and  having  passed  in  the  lan- 
guages at  the  College,  was  appointed  Adjutant  to  his  corps,  by  Lord  W. 
Bentinck.  The  corps  were  then  under  the  command  of  Colonel,  afterwards 
Sir  R.  Sale.  In  1843  Havelock  was  promoted  to  a company,  after  having 
served  twenty- three  years  as  a subaltern.  An  army  was  now  collected  for 
the  invasion  of  Affghanistan,  and  Havelock  accompanied  it  on  the  staff  of 
Sir  Willoughby  Cotton.  He  went  through  the  first  Affghan  campaign, 
was  present  at  the  storming  of  Ghuznee  and  the  occupation  of  Cabul,  and  then 
returned  to  India  with  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton.  Having  obtained  leave  to 
visit  the  Presidency,  he  prepared  a masterly  “Narrative  of  the  Affghan 
Campaign,”  which  was  soon  after  printed  in  London.  He  returned  to  the 
Punjaub  in  charge  of  a detachment,  and  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  General 
Elphinstone  as  Persian  interpreter. 

The  Eastern  Ghilzies  having  risen  and  blockaded  Cabul,  Havelock  was 
sent  to  join  Sir  R.  Sale,  then  marching  back  to  India,  and  was  present  at 
the  forcing  of  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  at  the  action  of  Tezeen,  and  all  the 
other  engagements  of  that  force,  till  it  reached  Jellalabad.  In  conjunction 
with  his  Mends,  Major  Macgregor  and  Captain  Broadfoot,  he  had  the 
chief  direction,  under  Sale,  of  the  memorable  defence  of  that  place,  of 
which  he  wrote  all  the  despatches,  which  were  afterwards  so  highly  com- 
mended by  Sir  G.  Murray.  In  the  final  attack  on  Mahomed  Akbar,  in 
April,  1842,  which  obliged  that  chief  to  raise  the  siege,  Havelock  com- 
manded the  right  column,  and  defeated  him  before  the  other  columns  could 
come  up.  For  this  he  was  promoted  to  a Brevet  Majority,  and  was  made 
Companion  of  the  Bath.  He  was  then  nominated  Persian  interpreter  to 
General  Pollock,  and  was  present  at  the  action  of  Mamoo  Keil,  and  the 
second  engagement  at  Tezeen.  He  then  proceeded  with  Sir  John  M’Cas- 
kill’s  force  into  the  Kohistan,  and  had  an  important  share  in  the  brilliant 
affair  at  Istaliff.  The  next  year  he  was  promoted  to  a Regimental  Ma- 
jority, and  nominated  Persian  interpreter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir 
Henry,  afterwards  Viscount,  Gough. 

At  the  close  of  1843  he  accompanied  the  army  at  Gwalior,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Maharajpore.  In  1844  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  by  brevet.  In  1845  he  proceeded  with  the 
army  to  meet  the  invasion  of  the  Sikhs,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon.  At  Moodkee  he  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him ; at  Sobraon  a third  horse  was  smitten  down  by  a 
cannon-shot,  which  passed  through  his  saddle-cloth.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  Sutlej  campaign  he  was  appointed  Deputy- Adjutant-General  of  the 
Queen’s  troops  at  Bombay.  The  second  Sikh  war  now  broke  out,  and  his 
own  regiment,  the  53rd,  having  been  ordered  into  the  field,  he  quitted  his 
staff  employment  at  Bombay,  in  order  to  join  it,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Indore,  when  his  further  progress  was  countermanded,  and  he  returned  to 
his  post.  Twenty-five  years  of  incessant  and  laborious  service  now  began 
to  tell  on  his  constitution,  and  his  medical  advisers,  in  1849,  sent  him  to 
Europe  for  two  years,  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  He  returned  to 
Bombay’ in  1851,  and  was  soon  after  made  Brevet-Colonel,  and  appointed, 
through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Hardinge — by  whose  side  he  had  fought  in 
the  three  battles  of  the  Sutlej — Quarter-Master-General,  and  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  Queen’s  troops  in  India.  On  the  despatch  of  the  expedition  to 
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' Persia,  he  was  appointed  to  the  second  division,  and  commanded  the  troops 
at  Mohammerah — the  glory  of  which  action  was,  however,  reserved  for  the 
naval  force.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  jDeace  he  returned  to  Bombay,  and 
embarked  in  the  “Erin”  for  Calcutta,  in  which  vessel  he  was  wrecked  on 
the  5th  of  June  last,  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon.  Five  days  after  he  obtained 
a passage  in  the  “ Fire-Queen,”  and  on  reaching  Calcutta,  was  immediately 
sent  up  to  Allahabad  as  Brigadier-General,  to  command  the  moveable 
column,  with  which,  in  nine  pitched  battles,  he  defeated  the  Mahratta  fiend, 

' Nana  Sahib,  taking  about  100  pieces  of  ordnance,  recapturing  Cawnpore, 
and,  after  a desperate  struggle  against  an  immensely  superior  force,  saving 
Lucknow  and  its  women,  children,  and  brave  defenders  from  the  maddening 
horrors  enacted  at  Cawnpore.  It  is  singular,  that  in  all  these  engagements — 
in  Burmah,  in  AfFghanistan,  at  Gwalior,  in  the  Sutlej  campaign,  and  in 
Persia,  though  generally  exposed  to  the  hottest  fire,  and  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  and  though  he  had  hdidfour  horses  shot  under  him,  he  was  never 
wounded.  He  married,  February  9,  1829,  Hannah  Shepherd,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Joshua  Marshman,  D.D.,  of  Serampore,  (father  of  John 
Marshman,  Esq.,  who  was  a candidate  for  the  representation  of  Ipswich  in 
March,  1857,)  and  had  issue,  surviving  him — 1,  Henry  Marshman,  (now 
Sir  Henry  Marshman  Havelock,  Bart.),  born,  August  6,  1830,  a major  in 
the  18th  Royal  Irish,  Deputy- Assistant- Adjutant-General  to  his  late  father, 
with  whom  he  shared  the  dangers  and  glory  of  his  memorable  campaign, 
and  on  whom  the  decoration  of  the  “Victoria  Cross”  has  been  conferred.  He 
had  a horse  shot  under  him  in  one  of  these  engagements,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  stern  fight  where  fell  the  gallant  Neill,  and  where 
sixty-three  other  officers  were  killed  and  wounded,  before  the  blood-stained 
walls  of  Lucknow,  on  the  25th  of  September  last;  2.  Joshua,  born  De- 
cember 11,  1831,  Assistant-Commissioner,  under  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
G.C.B.,  in  the  Punjaub  ; 3.  George  Broadfoot,  born  June  5,  1847,  and 
two  daughters,  Honoria,  and  Hannah  Jane. 

Of  the  band  of  gallant  brothers.  Sir  Henry’s  youngest  brother,  Charles 
Frederick  Havelock,  a Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  British  army,  and  Major- 
General,  or  Leeva-Pacha,  in  the  imperial  Ottoman  army,  with  the  order  of 
Medjidie,  alone  survives.  This  gallant  officer,  who  has  achieved  much 
military  fame,  especially  as  a leader  of  cavalry,  was  born  at  Ingress-park, 

I October  16,  1803,  entered  a Cornet  in  the  16th  Lancers,  in  1821,  and 
went  with  his  regiment  the  next  year  to  India.  His  career  there  was 
long  and  glorious,  literally  engaged  in  every  Indian  battle,  from  the  capture 
of  Bhurtpore  to  the  victory  of  Goojerat.  He  has  medals  or  clasps  for  each 
engagement ; he  has  them  for  Bhurtpore,  Ghuznee,  Tezeen,  Cabul,  Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah,  Sobraon,  and  Goojerat.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Fe- 
rozeshah^. 

“ He  became  a Lieutenant- Colonel  in  1854,  when  he  joined  the  Irregular  Osmanli 
Cavalry,  and  served  as  its  Brigadier-General  till  the  peace  with  Eussia,  in  1856. 
General  Charles  Havelock  married.  May  14,  1833,  Mary,  second  daughter  of  James 
Wemyss,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Service,  and  has  issue.  As  Sir  Henry  Havelock  died  ou 
the  25th  of  November,  1857,  and  the  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  the  26th,  just  one  day 
too  late,  it  was  questionable  whether  the  baronetcy  did  not  formally  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  Queen  has,  therefore,  been  pleased  [“  Gazette,”  January  19,  1858]  to  grant  the  dig- 
nity of  a baronet  to  Henry  Marshman  Havelock,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Major-General 
Sir  Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B.,  with  remainder,  in  default  of  issue,  to  the  heirs  male  of 
his  father,  the  said  Major-General  Havelock.  The  Queen  has  also  been  pleased  to  or- 
dain that  Hannah  Shepherd  Havelock,  the  widow  of  the  said  Major-General  Havelock, 
enjoy  the  same  style  and  precedence  to  which  she  would  have  been  entitled  had  her 
said  husband  survived. 
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OPJENTAL  AND  WESTERN  SIBERIAN 

Mr.  Atkinsoit  is  an  artist,  and  the  journey  of  which  this  volume  is  the  ' 
record  was  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  art.  It  formed  no  part  of  Mr.  ' 
Atkinson’s  original  intention  to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels,  and  the 
journals  from  which  his  present  work  is  compiled  were  kept  merely  for  his 
own  convenience.  This  may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  his  chronicle,  which  very  much  interfere  with  its  interest  and 
value.  The  kind  of  notes  which  serve  very  well  to  refresh  a traveller’s 
own  memory  from  day  to  day,  afford  very  insufficient  guidance  to  the  un-  | 
travelled  reader.  No  doubt,  if  Mr.  Atkinson  had  written  his  diaries  with  a 
view  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  public,  he  would  have  paid  more  attention 
to  their  chronological  arrangement  and  general  precision.  He  appears  to 
have  quarrelled  with  old  Father  Time,  and  well-nigh  cuts  his  acquaintance, 
only  just  acknowledging  him  when  he  is  absolutely  obliged,  and  never 
stopping  to  speak.  The  innocent  reader  very  much  suffers  from  this  cool- 
ness. Not  once  in  the  whole  book  has  the  author  given  the  date  of  the 
year.  The  title  of  the  work  informs  us,  to  be  sure,  that  the  journey  occu- 
pied seven  years,— a fact,  by  the  way,  we  should  not  have  suspected  but 
for  this  advertisement, — but  when  these  seven  years  occurred,  whether  in 
the  last  century  or  in  the  present,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Now  and 
then  Mr.  Atkinson  condescends  to  mention  the  month  in  which  any  inci- 
dent happened,  but  this  is  very  seldom.  His  usual  custom  is  to  leave  this 
also  to  the  reader’s  sagacity.  This,  however,  is  not  of  so  much  consequence, 
as  the  latter  is  able  to  discover  it  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  a process  of 
deductive  reasoning  from  the  date  furnished  by  Mr.  Atkinson’s  copious 
descriptions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

In  describing  the  course  of  his  travels  Mr.  Atkinson  is  much  less 
obscure,  but  even  in  this  respect  he  must  stand  convicted  of  considerable 
vagueness  ; — a fault  which  we  the  more  regret,  as  much  of  the  country 
through  which  he  travelled  must  have  been  singularly  interesting  in  itself, 
independently  of  the  interest  naturally  excited  about  it  in  consequence  of  its 
being  so  thoroughly  new  to  Europeans.  Mr.  Atkinson,  however,  has 
fortunately  a good  map  appended  to  his  volume ; and  with  the  help  of  this 
and  his  narrative  together,  we  shall  hope  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
his  route. 

Starting  from  Moscow  upon  a certain  6th  of  March,  (year  unknown,)  our 
traveller  proceeded  to  Ekaterineburg,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Oural,  and  the  centre  of  the  mining  operations  of  that  district.  After 
remaining  in  the  town  three  weeks,  and  being  well  entertained  by  its  hos- 
pitable inhabitants,  he  set  off  on  his  excursions  on  the  Tchoussowaia.  Out- 
kinskoi-pristan,  on  this  river,  is  the  port  where  most  of  the  boats  are  built 
to  transport  the  produce  of  the  Oural  mines  to  its  various  destinations. 

Mr.  Atkinson  witnessed  the  launching  of  some  of  these  vessels.  They  are 
flat-bottomed  barges,  about  125  feet  long  and  25  feet  broad,  and  carry 
about  9,000  or  10,000  groods.  They  are  entirely  put  together  with  wooden 
pins  ; and  the  deck  is  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  vessel, — a mode  of  con- 
struction adoj)ted  as  a provision  for  the  accidents  which  so  frequently  befall 
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j them  in  this  country  of  rocks  and  storms.  In  case  of  the  craft  being 
i dashed  to  pieces,  the  loose  deck  floats,  and  forms  a raft  for  the  crew. 

The  scenery  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tchoussowaia  is,  as  Mr.  Atkinson 
i describes  it,  and  has  depicted  it  in  his  illustrations,  in  many  places  very 
' curious,  the  rocks  exhibiting  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes.  In  some  parts  the 
; strata  had  been  forced  into  a vertical  position;  and  in  others,  turned  up  and 
curved  : again,  some  of  the  cliff's  had  assumed  the  forms  of  ancient  ruins ; 
and  in  others,  deep  caverns  were  visible  ; whilst  from  all  the  fissures  sprung 
small  pines  and  larches.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  spot  upon  the  river, 
however,  is  a little  cross  which  marks  the  birthplace  of  Nikite  Demidoft, 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Prince  DemidofF,  and  the  “ great  fa- 
I ther”  of  the  mining  works  of  the  Oural.  The  little  monument  stands  upon  a 


DKMIDOi.b' d BIKTHPLACK. 


small  space  of  level  ground  at  the  entrance  of  a narrow  gorge.  The  above 
is  Mr.  Atkinson's  sketch  of  the  place,  and  is  the  last  sketch  he  has  given 
us  from  the  Tchoussowaia.  He  now  re-crossed  the  Oural,  and  began  his 
wanderings  upon  their  Asiatic  side.  His  first  expedition  was  to  the 
summit  of  the  Katchkanar.  The  ascent  was  not  accomplished  without 
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considerable  difficulty  and  danger ; in  fact,  grand  as  the  prospect  was  from 
the  summit,  we  should,  for  our  own  parts,  deem  a sight  of  it  rather  a dear- 
bought  gratification.  But  Mr.  Atkinson,  being  an  artist,  thought  difi^er- 
ently,  and  achieved  the  ascent  of  one  of  the  very  highest  pinnacles,  where 
he  sat  to  write  a letter.  Having  thus  satisfied  his  ambition,  he  descended  : 
the  mountain  and  turned  his  steps  back  to  Nijne  Toura,  a Tavod  belonging 
to  the  Crown,  at  which  he  had  been  staying.  Here  he  was  completely 
weather-bound  for  two  days ; but  on  the  third  was  enabled  to  proceed  to 
Kooskwinskoi,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  remained  for  some  days  engaged 
in  sketching ; amongst  other  localities,  taking  sketches  from  the  Seene 
Gora,  or  Blue  Mountain.  Then,  again,  he  crossed  the  Oural  to  visit  one 
of  the  Demidofi’  Tavods  on  the  western  side  ; and  having  performed  his 
visit,  crossed  back  once  more  into  Asia,  proceeding  to  inspect  the  works 
of  Tagilsk  Tavod — the  principal  Tavod  of  the  Demidoffs — a large  and 
handsome  town,  containing  a population  of  some  five-and-twenty  thousand, 
and  having  a fine  road  stretching  back  from  it  quite  over  the  Oural  moun- 
tains to  Outkinska— Demidoif-pristan,  on  the Tchoussowaia.  From  Tagilsk 
our  traveller  advanced  to  Tchernoistotchinsk,  wffiere  he  seems  to  have 
passed  a few  days  very  agreeably  with  pic-nics  and  sketching  amongst  the 
mountains.  Leaving  Tchernoistotchinsk,  his  next  halting-place  was  Ne- 
viansk.  Neviansk  is  one  of  the  oldest  Tavods  in  the  Oural.  It  was 
built  under  the  direction  of  Nikite  DemidofF;  and  its  castle  was  for  a 
long  time  the  family  residence.  This  building  is  now  devoted  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers,  who  are  boarded  and  lodged  there  free  of  all 
charge.  It  is  still  a handsome  mansion,  and  the  decorations  and  furniture 
of  the  interior  bear  evidence  of  its  former  splendour.  Mr.  Atkinson  took 
up  his  abode  within  its  walls,  and  declares  that  the  entertainment  provided 
was  of  a first-class  character.  Close  beside  this  convenient  hostel  stands  a 
curious  leaning  tower,  of  which  Mr.  Atkinson  presents  us  with  a graceful  j 
sketch.  It  is  made  of  brick,  and  had  at  one  time  a subterraneous  passage  I 
leading  to  it,  which  is  now  closed  up.  It  was  suspected  that  the  Demidoffs 
were  wont  to  conceal  here  fugitives  wffio  had  made  their  escape  from 
Tobolsk  and  other  places,  and  to  employ  them  in  the  mines.  ! 

Mr.  Atkinson  now  directed  his  steps  to  the  south  Oural,  extending  his 
journey  as  far  as  Maias,  and  visiting,  during  his  progress.  Mount  Sugomac, 
the  mineral  mines  of  Zlataoust,  the  gold  district  of  Zarevo-Alexandroffsky, 
and  various  other  localities  of  more  or  less  interest.  This  tour  being  com- 
pleted, he  returned  to  Ekaterineburg,  to  commence  his  more  important 
travels.  It  was  not  without  a sigh,  he  tells  us,  that  he  left  the  boundary  of 
Europe  behind  him,  and  pushed  onwards  into  Siberia. 

The  road  was  at  first  very  uninteresting,  and  as  Mr.  Atkinson  had  con-  ^ 
sequently  no  temptation  to  linger,  he  got  over  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
journey  very  briskly.  Near  Iloutrovsky  he  encountered  a company  of 
ninety-seven  convicts,  wending  their  weary  way  into  Eastern  Siberia. 
Similar  gangs  leave  Ekaterineburg  every  Monday  morning.  They  travel  j 
two  days  and  rest  one  ; and  at  each  post-station  there  are  buildings  for  | 
their  accommodation.  Apropos  of  these  post-stations  in  Siberia,  Mr.  At-  | 
kinson  comments  upon  their  general  superiority  to  those  on  the  opposite  ; 
side  of  the  Oural.  They  are  for  the  most  part,  he  testifies,  clean  and  neat ; ' 

and  the  horses  and  drivers  they  furnish  are  quite  unexceptionable. 

On  reaching  Barabinsky  Steppe,  the  hitherto  monotonous  aspect  of  the  ' 
country  changed.  Gently  sloping  hills  rose  up,  crowned  with  vigorous 
trees,  and  encircling  plains  gay  with  bright  varieties  of  geranium,  carnation,  ' 
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peony,  and  crocus ; whilst  the  surfaces  of  the  numerous  lakes  by  the  road- 
side were  strewn  with  white  and  yellow  lilies  ; — the  scenery  altogether 
being  such  as  was  “ mightily”  grateful  to  the  sight  of  our  artist-traveller. 
Farther  on,  however,  the  country  again  became  flat  and  swampy  ; and  it 
was  after  having  had  more  than  one  narrow  escape  of  being  sunk,  carriage 
and  horses  and  all,  in  the  morasses,  that  Mr.  Atkinson  at  last  reached  Bar- 
naoul,  the  chief  town  of  the  mining  district  of  the  Altai.  Here  he  was 
politely  received  bv  the  mining  authorities,  from  whom  he  obtained  letters 
j to  some  of  the  officers  in  the  Altai,  and  also^ — what  was  perhaps  of  more 
I advantage — a Cossack  guide  to  accompany  him  into  this  intricate  mountain 
region.  As  he  would  stop  at  Barnaoul  again  on  his  way  back  from  the 
mountains,  he  did  not  care  at  present  to  spend  more  time  there  than  was 
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positively  necessary  ; and  so,  having  secured  this  assistance,  he  hastened 
forward  with  wdiat  speed  he  might.  His  course  was  now  to  the  south  ; 
and  on  the  second  day  after  his  departure  from  Barnaoul,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Altai  range,  dimly  visible  through  a veil  of  mist.  This  was 
a prospect  to  whet  his  impatience  ; but  unfortunately  his  progress  was 
retarded  just  at  this  moment  by  a fit  of  illness,  which  detained  him  for  eight 
days  at  Zmeinogorsk,  the  richest  silver  mine  in  the  Emperor’s  dominions. 

As  soon  as  he  was  recovered  he  resumed  his  journey;  proceeding  from 
Zmeinogorsk  to  Oubinskoi,  and  thence  to  Riddersk,  where  he  reinforced 
his  escort, — his  party  in  its  augmented  state  consisting  of  fifteen  men  and 
twenty  horses.  The  next  resting-place  beyond  Riddersk  was  a pretty 
primitive  little  village  in  the  mountains,  called  Popperetchnia.  Here  he  re- 
mained a day  or  two,  to  take  some  views.  After  passing  Popperetchnia,  the 
ascent  became  steep  ; but  the  scenery  was  beautiful  and  imposing.  Cedars, 
in  comparison  with  which  those  of  the  Oural  were  insignificant,  grew  in 
dense  forests,  whilst  above  their  heads  towered  the  picturesque  crags  of 
the  mountains,  with  plants  and  flowers  hanging  from  their  crevices.  In 
a rocky  gorge  overlooking  a tremendous  chasm,  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, Mr.  Atkinson  performed  a somewhat  frightful  feat.  Taking  his 
watch  out  of  his  pocket,  it  slipped  from  his  hand  and  fell  over  the  precipice, 
catching,  however,  on  a bush  some  yards  below  the  brink.  The  place  where 
it  caught  was  not  within  arm’s  length,  and  both  Mr.  Atkinson  and  his 
attendants  were  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  At  length  the  former  hit 
upon  the  following  alarming  expedient  He  took  the  reins  of  his  com- 
panions’ horses  and  joined  them  firmly  together,  then  he  fastened  one  end 
of  the  thong  round  his  own  waist,  and  giving  the  other  into  the  hands  of 
the  men,  ordered  them  to  let  him  down  to  the  place  wEere  the  w^atch  hung. 

The  sides  of  the  precipice  were  almost  perpendicular  ; and  his  sole  chance 
was  in  the  strength  of  the  thong  and  the  steadiness  of  the  hands  which 
held  it.  Happily  both  proved  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  the  watch  was 
rescued  without  any  accident.  But  this  was  not  Mr.  Atkinson’s  last  hair- 
breadth risk  amongst  the  precipices  of  this  dangerous  region.  He  had  set 
ofi*,  on  one  occasion  during  his  journey,  with  the  intention  of  sketching  from 
the  summit  of  the  Cholsoun  ; but  the  fog  enveloping  the  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tain was  so  dense  that  he  was  compelled  to  pause  in  his  ascent.  He  waited, 
w^atching  very  anxiously  for  the  view  to  clear  : and  at  length  he  fancied 
the  fog  shewed  symptoms  of  a disposition  to  dissolve.  He  now  rode  on, 
but  had  not  mounted  much  higher  in  the  mountain  before  he  found  him- 
self fairly  wrapped  about  in  the  vapour,  which  instead  of  melting  seemed  to 
grow  thicker  and  thicker.  Still  he  went  som.e  distance  further,  riding  on 
slowly  for  nearly  an  hour  in  complete  obscurity.  Finding  this  kind  of  pro- 
gress, however,  rather  disagreeable,  he  at  last  got  off  his  horse  and  sat  ' 
down.  Presently  one  of  the  men  accompanving  him  exclaimed  that  he 
could  hear  the  splashing  of  a waterfall.  This  sound  induced  Mr.  Atkin- 
son to  suspect  that  they  were  not  far  from  some  chasm.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  continue  his  route  for  the  present ; and  when  the  fog  ultimately  ! 
rolled  away,  he  discovered  that  his  party  had,  indeed,  in  the  darkness,  been  j 
riding  along  the  brink  of  a terrific  precipice. 

But  fresh  snow  fallen  upon  the  peaks  of  the  Cholsoun,  and  the  increased 
keenness  of  the  morning  frosts,  gave  notice  to  our  traveller  that  the  cold  i 
season  w’as  advancing  ; and  he  wisely  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  his  descent  j < 

into  a lower  region.  He  accordingly  started  at  once  for  Zirianovsky-Zavod.  ; . 

In  this  village  he  remained  several  days.  He  then  pushed  on  to  the  Cos-  !; 
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sack  fort  of  Great  Narym,  and  after  making  some  sketches,  and  examining 
the  curious  written  rocks  in  its  vicinity,  he  hastened  to  Werchnayan-pristan, 
whence,  it  had  been  arranged,  he  was  to  descend  the  Irtisch  river  to  Oust- 
Kamenogorsk.  At  Werchnayan  a boat  had  been  prepared  for  his  voyage, 
but  so  wretched  a one  that  he  very  much  hesitated  to  trust  his  person  and 
property  to  it.  However,  he  was  over-persuaded  to  waive  his  objections 
and  embark ; but  the  craft  was  scarcely  afloat  before  she  became  a wreck, 
exposing  both  her  freight  and  passengers  to  imminent  peril.  This  accident 
caused  Mr.  Atkinson  great  vexation  ; but  he  finally  obtained  a good  strong 
boat,  and  resumed  his  course.  For  the  first  day  or  two  the  weather  was 
! frightfully  tempestuous;  hut  he  arrived  at  Oust-Kamenogorsk  in  safety. 

It  was  one  of  our  traveller’s  objects  in  comdng  to  Oust-Kamenogorsk  to 
make  an  excursion  thence  to  Nor-Zaisan,  a lake  on  the  Kirghis  Steppe. 
He  paid  the  visit,  and  was  disappointed  with  it ; but  he  had  opportunities 
of  interesting  observation  presented  to  him  before  his  return  to  Oust-Ka- 
menogorsk which  much  more  than  compensated  him  for  this  disappointment. 
It  was  now  that  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Kirghis.  We  shall 
extract  some  passages  from  his  description  of  the  aoid  of  a wealth}^  chief 
amongst  these  people.  The  habitation — yourt — of  the  chief  himself 

! “ was  formed  of  willow  trellis-work,  put  together  with  untanned  strips  of  skin,  made 
! into  compartments  which  fold  up.  It  was  a circle  of  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter,  five 
feet  high  to  the  springing  of  the  dome,  and  twelve  feet  in  the  centre.  This  dome  is 
formed  of  bent  rods  of  willow,  one  and  a quarter  inch  diameter,  put  into  the  mortice- 
holes  of  a ring  about  four  feet  across,  which  secures  the  top  of  the  dome,  admits  light, 
and  lets  out  the  smoke.  The  lower  ends  of  the  willow-rods  are  tied  with  leathern 
thongs  to  the  top  of  the  trellis-work  at  the  sides,  which  renders  it  quite  strong  and 
secure.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  large  sheets  of  voilocJc  made  of  wool  and 
camel’s  hair,  fitting  close,  making  it  water-tight  and  warm.  A small  aperture  in  the 
trellis-work  forms  a doorway,  over  which  a piece  of  voilock  hangs  down  and  closes  it ; 

but  in  the  daytime  this  is  rolled  up  and  secured  on  the  top  of  the  yourt 

The  furniture  and  fittings  of  these  dwellings  are  exceedingly  simple  : the  fire  being 
made  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  yourt,  directly  opposite  the  door  voiloclcs  are 
spread ; on  these  stand  sundry  boxes  which  contain  the  different  articles  of  clothing, 
pieces  of  Chinese  silk,  tea,  dried  fruits,  ambas  of  silver  [small  squares  about  two-and- 
! a-half  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a half  wide,  and  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  thick]. 
Some  of  the  Kirgliis  possess  large  quantities  of  these  ambas,  which  are  carefully  hoarded 
up.  Above  these  boxes  are  bales  of  Bokharian  and  Persian  carpets,  some  of  great  beauty 
and  value.  In  another  part  of  the  yourt  is  the  large  leathern  Tcoumis  sack,  completely 
j covered  up  with  voilocJc,  to  keep  it  warm  and  aid  the  fermentation.” 

The  Tcoumis,  be  it  noted,  is  the  favourite  drink  of  the  Kirghis,  unless, 

I perhaps,  as  Mr.  Atkinson  seems  to  insinuate  is  the  case,  they  have  a latent 
j preference  for  rum.  The  following  gives  a vivid  idea  of  the  scene  presented 
I at  the  aoul  in  the  early  morning : — 

“ I had  left  the  yourt  and  looked  around  in  every  direction,  but  beheld  only  a mass 
of  living  animals  . . . 'I  he  noise  at  first  was  almost  intolerable, — there  was  the 

sharp  cry  of  the  camels,  the  neighing  of  the  horses,  the  bellowing  of  the  bulls,  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  the  shouting  of  the  men, 
— a very  Babel.  I counted  one  hundred  and  six  camels,  including  their  young;  there 
were  more  than  two  thousand  horses,  one  thousand  oxen  and  cows,  and  six  thousand 
sheep  and  goats.” 

These  herds  and  flocks,  however,  were  fated  to  sustain  some  diminution 
during  Mr.  Atkinson’s  sojourn  in  Mahomed’s  aoul.  The  second  night 
j of  his  stay  a band  of  robbers  made  a descent  upon  the  settlement,  and,  in 
' spite  of  the  valiant  resistance  offered  by  the  patriarch’s  followers,  carried 
off  a hundred  animals.  These  incursions  are  by  no  means  rare. 

, Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV.  ‘ a a 
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Returning  to  Oust-Kamenogorsk,  Mr.  Atkinson  remained  there  a short  ^ 
space,  and  then  travelled  back  to  Barnaoul,  where  he  intended  to  take  up 
his  residence  for  a considerable  time.  Barnaoul,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  i 
the  centre  for  the  administration  of  the  mines  of  the  Altai.  During  the 
entire  month  of  May  in  each  year,  a Board  meet  there  daily  to  make  | 

arrangements  respecting  mining  affairs.  Every  year,  too,  parties  of  young  1 

officers,  are  dispatched  thence  upon  exploring  expeditions  into  the  moun- 
tains, to  examine  what  spots  are  likely  to  pay  for  working.  Most  of  the 

gold  of  the  Altai  is  smelted  at  Barnaoul  and  form.ed  into  bars,  in  which  ! 

state  it  is  transported  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  town  possesses  a good  I 
laboratory  and  a good  museum.  The  market  is  also  excellent,  and  pro- 
visions much  cheaper  than  in  the  more  eastern  districts  of  Siberia.  Mr. 
Atkinson  gives  us  a list  of  prices: — 36  lbs.  of  white  flour  can  be  had  for 
3s.  4d. ; the  same  weight  of  beef  costs  from  2s.  to  3s.  2d. ; grouse  are 
only  6d.  a-pair;  and  fresh  eggs  Is.  a-hundred.  .This  certainly  appears 
very  cheap,  until  .we  consider  that  the  average  wages  of  first-class 
workmen  in  this  country  do  not  exceed  3s.  8d.  a-moiith  and  their  black  * 
bread. 

Mr.  Atkinson  continued  in  Barnaoul,  as  we  gather,  about  a year  and 
a-half.  It  was  on  one  15th  of  June  that  he  set  off  from  this  town  to 
accompany  the  director  on  his  tour  of  inspection  to  the  mines  of  the  Altai. 
This  tour  introduced  him  to  many  a new  and  beautiful  scene, — amongst 
other  places  to  the  lovely  Golden  Lake,  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  ex- 
quisite sketch, — but  our  time  will  not  permit  us  to  delineate  its  course. 
His  next  expedition  was  to  the  Bielouka,  to  visit  the  source  of  the  river 
Katounaia,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the 
giant  of  the  Altai.  Between  this  expedition  and  the  one  to  the  mines  of 
the  Altai  there  appears,  however,  to  have  elapsed  a considerable  interval 
of  which  we  are  not  favoured  with  any  account.  Neither  are  we  told  at 
what  time  our  traveller  started  for  the  Katounaia,  but  we  infer  that  the 
season  was  autumn. 

One  of  the  early  stations  in  his  journey  was  Kolyvan.  Then  his  route 
lay  over  a hilly  country  to  the  Kabagan  Steppe,  where  there  are  many 
Kalmuck  aouls.  At  one  of  these  aouls,  Mr.  Atkinson  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony of  off'ering  a sacrifice,  wffiich  he  thus  describes:  — 

“A  ram  was  led  up  by  the  owner,  who  wished  for  a large  increase  to  his  herds  and 
flocks.  It  was  handed  to  an  assistant  of  the  priest,  who  killed  it  in  the  usual  manner. 

His  superior  stood  near  looking  to  the  east,  and  began  chanting  a prayer,  and  beating 
on  his  large  tambour  ne  to  rouse  up  his  god,  and  then  made  his  request  for  multitudes  : 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  ram  was  being  flayed,  and  when  the  operation  was  completed, 

the  skin  was  put  on  a pole, raised  above  the  framework,  and  placed  with  its  i 

head  to  the  east.  The  tambourine  thundered  forth  its  sound,  and  the  performer  con- 
tinued his  wild  chant.  The  flesh  was  cooked  in  the  large  caldron,  and  the  tribe  held 
a great  festival.’’ 

All  the  steppes  about  this  neighbourhood  are  inhabited  by  Kalmucks. 
Mr.  Atkinson  says  of  these  tribes,  “ Some  of  the  men  are  fine  fellows,  and 
perfect  Nimrods;  they  live  by  the  chase,  spending  months  in  the  moun- 
tains quite  alone and  he  adds,  “ I ever  found  these  hunters  faithful, 
honest,  and  brave.” 

At  Ouemonia  Lake,  the  last  village  in  the  Altai,  Mr.  Atkinson  made  the 
last  preparations  for  completing  his  somewhat  hazardous  expedition  to  the 
Bielouka.  He  remained  at  Ouemonia  two  days,  and  then,  with  two  Rus- 
sians and  six  Kalmucks  furnished  from  that  village,  departed  on  his  way. 
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j It  was  no  easy  way;  we  can  assure  our  readers  of  this,  although  we  cannot 
I give  the  catalogue  of  its  adventures.  Many  a difficulty  had  to  be  over- 
I come,  many  a hardship  to  be  endured,  and  many  a danger  to  be  faced,  before 
I our  traveller  at  last  reached  the  spot  where,  from  beneath  a glacier  of  the 
[ Bielouka,  the  Katounaia  gushes  forth.  “ So  far,”  ejaculates  Mr.  Atkinson 
i complacently  at  this  juncture,  “ one  object  of  my  journey  was  gained.”  But 
I to  gain  the  summit  of  the  Bielouka  was  another  thing.  Hundreds  of  feet 
[ above  him,  as  he  paused  to  watch  the  little  torrent  of  the  Katounaia,  did  the 
monarch  mountain  raise  its  rugged  crags,  as  if  to  defy  his  efforts.  However, 

I he  was  not  easily  to  be  balked  of  a purpose  ; and  moreover,  he  seems  to  have 
i had  a love  of  climbing  for  itself.  He  determined  to  make  the  trial.  Up  a 
j fearful-looking  ravine  he  started,  scrambling  over  huge  fragments  of  rock  and 
ice,  and  at  last  reached  a series  of  shelving  rocks.  These  he  scaled,  and 
then  arrived  at  the  plateau  of  frozen  snow,  upon  which  are  reared  the  two 
great  peaks  of  the  mountain.  Having  achieved  this  ;iiuch,  he  wisely  re- 
solved to  rest  content : the  attempt  to  ascend  either  of  the  two  peaks 
I would  have  been  preposterous.  In  the  position  he  had  attained,  he  could 
j overlook  every  summit  of  the  Altai,  and  an  immense  extent  of  country  : — 

I “ To  the  west,”  he  says,  “ the  vast  Steppes  of  the  Kirghis  stretched  till  lost  in  hazy 
distance.  To  the  south  were  some  high  peaks,  and  .many  ridges  descending  towards 
the  Steppes  on  the  east  of  Nor-Zaisan,  and  to  the  desert  of  Gobi.  Several  lakes 
were  visible  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  d stant  Steppes.  Innumerable  rivers  were 
winding  their  courses  in  the  deep  valleys,  like  a network  of  silver  threads.  It  was  a 
splendid  vista,”  he  concludes, — “ so  many  snowy  peaks  starting  up  from  the  purple 
ridges  and  green  valleys  around  them.” 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  now  to  commence  his  travels  in  Mongolia  and  Chinese 
Tartary, — travels  extending  into  regions  where,  it  is  probable,  his  is  the 
first  European  foot  that  has  ever  trod.  His  route  was  a curiously  winding 
one.^  It  embraced  points  widely  dislocated— as  Zabata-Nor  and  the  Tarbo- 
gatai,  and  Shan-ghin-dalai  ajjd  the  Alaton.  He  began  his  journey  a little 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Narym,  and  then  crossed  the  Kourt  Choum  moun- 
I tains  towards  the  Great  Altai,  or  rather  towards  the  numerous  spurs  of  the 
' Altai  which  run  down  to  the  desert  of  Oulankoum,  for  the  great  Altai 
I chain,  our  traveller  assures  us,  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  map- 
1 makers.  Crossing  some  of  these  spurs  of  the  Altai,  he  ascended  into  the 
heights  of  the  Tangnou  to  visit  Zabata-Nor.  The  lake  lies  in  a plateau, 

^ and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  granite  peaks.  From  this  spot,  eleven 
' days’  travelling  brought  Mr.  Atkinson  and  his  party  to  the  head  of  the 
j Tess,  and  in  eight  more  days  they  arrived  at  Shan-ghin-dalai,  a beautiful 
I lake  upon  the  shores  of  which  they  encamped  for  two  days.  During  the 
j v^^hole  of  the  journey  from  Zabata-Nor,  they  had  been  in  the  daily  expec- 
tation of  meeting  with  Kalkas,  but  had  seen  none.  It  was  not  until  the 
sixth  day  after  they  had  left  Shan-ghin-dalai,  that  they  fell  in  with  any  of 
I these  people.  They  then  came  upon  an  aoul,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst 
of  pastures.  I he  Kalkas  received  them  well,  and  after  tarrying  a short 
j time,  and  obtaining  men  and  horses  from  the  chief,  they  proceeded.  The 
j hospitalities  of  another  aoul  helped  them  on  their  journev  from  this  point 
to  the  Oubsa  Lake.  This  lake  is  more  than  a hundred  versts  in  length, 
and  moie  than  thirty  in  width;  but  its  situation  is  not  very  picturesque: 
j Oulungour  Lake,  which  Mr.  Atkinson  visited  some  distance  farther  on  his 
j way,  presents  many  more  attractions  to  the  artist;  and  Mr.  Atkinson  did 
not  neglect  to  bring  away  a memorial  of  its  beauty. 

On  the  Steppes  of  Chinese  Tartary,  Mr.  Atkinson  again  encountered  the 
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Kirghis ; but  some  of  the  Kirgbis  of  these  neighbourhoods  do  not  bear  a 
very  excellent  character  for  honesty.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chiefs  at  whose 
aoul  Mr.  Atkinson  had  been  entertained,  afterwards  waylaid  him  and  would 
have  plundered  him,  if  his  designs  had  not  been  discovered  and  rendered  of 
none  effect.  We  have  no  time  to  tell  the  clever  subterfuge  by  which  Mr. 
Atkinson  eluded  the  robber ; nor  to  describe  any  of  the  adventures  which 
our  traveller  met  with  in  these  regions, — his  dear-hunting  and  boar-hunting 
experiences  and  other  fortunes,  good  or  ill.  For  these  things,  which  Mr. 
Atkinson  relates  with  great  zest  and  animation,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  his  book  itself. 

All  through  his  journey,  our  traveller  had  been  dreaming  of  the  Syan- 
shan, — the  Thian-chan  of  our  maps,  and  the  most  elevated  mountain-range 
of  Central  Asia, — and  the  sight  of  the  grand  chain,  when  he  at  last  ob- 
tained a sight  of  it,  did  not  disappoint  him.  “ The  lower  range  of  the 
Syan-shan”  he  savs,  “is  exceedingly  picturesque;  jagged  peaks  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  snowy  masses  which  tower  up  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  feet  above  them.”  Highest  of  all  these  “ snowy  masses”  rises 
the  Bogda  Oola,  in  its  sublime  grandeur,  hiding,  as  the  native  saying  is, 
“both  the  sun  and  the  moon.” 

ATer  passing  Tchin-si,  Mr.  Atkinson’s  course  was  for  a long  distance 
nearly  parallel  with  these  mountains,  until  he  diverged  in  a north-westerly 
direction  to  Kessilback.  Having  sketched  the  lake  and  visited  the  Tchornie 
Irtisch  river,  he  next  turned  his  face  towards  the  Tarbogatai.  In  a valley 
of  these  mountains  he  met  with  an  interesting  antiquity, — a large  barrow, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with  a tomb  of  a Kirghis  sultan  upon  its 
summit.  The  valley  in  which  this  tumulus  is  raised  is  in  itself  curious,  the 
rocks  around  being  of  extraordinarily  glowing  shades  of  colour — some  deep 
red  jasper,  and  one  a vivid  crimson.  Mr.  Atkinson  spent  a night  in  this 
valley,  and  then  set  out  for  the  Alakool  lake,  which  he  reached  in  three  or 
four  days.  Into  this  lake  eight  rivers  empty  themselves.  It  is  about  sixty 
versts  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  width,  and  has  a small  rocky  island 
rising  from  its  centre.  Respecting  this  island,  ^Ir.  Atkinson  takes  occa- 
sion to  controvert  a statement  made  by  Baron  Humboldt.  Our  author 
says, — 

“ Baron  Humboldt  has  stated  that  a volcano  exists  on  an  island  in  the  Alakool, — so 
the  Baron  had  been  informed  by  Tartar  merchants  who  cross  the  Steppe  with  cara- 
vans.”— “ But,”  he  continues,  “ no  volcano  has  ever  been  in  action  in  this  region  : tlie 
one  nearest  to  this  place  is  that  shewn  on  my  map  in  the  Gobi  desert,  and  Peshan  in 
the  Syan-shan.  In  all  my  wanderings  in  the  Karaton,  Alaton,  and  Acton,  I did  not 
discover  one  crater.” 

Mr.  Atkinson  now  approached  the  Alaton.  His  wanderings  in  these 
moi  ntains  and  the  adjacent  ones  occupied  a hundred  and  twenty-three 
davs.  On  one  of  the  first  ridges  of  the  Alaton  he  discovered  another 
tumulus,  reported  to  be  the  resting-place  of  a just  and  mighty  Kalmuck 
chief.  To  the  south  of  this  tomb  stretches  a table-land,  from  which  rise 
the  higher  summits  of  the  mountains.  On  gaining  some  of  these  higher 
summits,  Mr.  Atkinson  found  the  colours  of  the  rocks,  like  those  of  the 
Tarbogatai,  singularly  beautiful : some  were  of  deep  red  porphyry  shading 
into  brown,  and  flecked  and  veined  with  white  ; and  others  were  of  slate 
and  jasper.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  given  us  some  exquisite  coloured  drawings 
from  the  rocks  of  the  Alaton,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Acton,  and  other 
neighbouring  mountains,  to  which  he  made  pilgrimages ; indeed,  the  part 
of  his  volume  which  is  devoted  to  these  mountain-travels  is  altogether 
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richer  in  illustrations  than  the  other  parts  of  the  work ; and  these  illustra- 
tions give  a better  idea  than  any  descriptions  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
' the  scenery  of  these  regions.  Anything  more  grand  than  this  scenery  is, 
j it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Well  can  we  believe  the  assertion  with 
I which  our  artist  closes  his  account  of  these  mountains, — that  in  spite  of  the 
inconvenience,  and  hardship,  and  danger  which  he  had  experienced  whilst 
amongst  them,  he  could  not  take  his  farewell  look  at  their  purple  summits 
and  snowy  peaks  without  poignant  regret. 

Our  author’s  adventures  in  the  Alaton  concluded  his  travels  in  Chinese 
! Tartary.  From  the  eastern  end  of  these  mountains,  he  proceeded  to  Semi- 
polatinsk.  His  next  journey  was  entirely  across  Siberia  to  Irkoulsk.  To 
I this  last  journey  we  would  gladly  have  given  some  time, — especially  we 
should  have  liked  to  follow  the  traveller  in  his  voyage  upon  the  Baikal,  but 
we  have  lingered  so  long  over  the  earlier  portions  of  his  volume,  that  we 
must  give  up  the  idea.  The  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  volume  will  make 
j it  an  invaluable  acquisition  for  the  drawing-room  table  ; and  although  it 
' is  occasionally  deficient  as  a connected  narrative,  separate  portions  of  it  are 
I undoubtedly  good.  In  many  of  his  verbal  pictures,  as  in  all  his  pencil 
i ones,  Mr.  Atkinson  shews  himself  an  artist ; and  his  manner  of  relating  his 
adventures,  generally,  is  lively  and  pleasant. 


PUBLICATION  OF  THE  EAELY  NATIONAL  POETEY 
OF  FEANCE. 

Since  M.  Guizot  gave  its  character  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
in  France,  after  the  Eevolution  of  1830,  the  French  Government  has  been 
in  advance  of  all  the  other  governments  of  Europe  in  the  zeal  with  which 
! it  has  carried  out  the  publication  of  the  monuments  of  the  national  history 
I and  literature  during  the  middle  ages.  It  has  just  displayed  this  feeling 
I in  a manner  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  literary  antiquaries.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  earliest  national 
' literature  of  France  which  we  know,  and  probably  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  literature  of  our  neighbours  during  the  middle  ages,  is  that 
I vast  cycle  of  metrical  romances,  formed  on  the  legends  of  the  Carlovin- 
I gian  period,  and  composed  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 

I which  are  known  as  the  Chansons  de  Geste.  We  know  that  the  proposal 
to  publish  the  wffiole  body  of  these  romances,  infinitely  valuable  for  illus- 
trating the  manners,  customs,  and  sentiments  of  the  middle  ages,  besides 
their  interest  in  other  points  of  view,  was  brought  under  the  consideration 
I of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  more  than  once  during  the  reign  of 
j Louis  Philippe,  but  the  extent  of  it  appears  to  have  been  a subject  of  dread. 

I During  the  late  republican  era  the  historical  publications  of  the  Ministry 
I of  Public  Instruction  were  neglected,  but  with  the  empire  they  have  been 
' resumed  with  new  vigour,  and  a decret  imperial  of  the  12th  of  February, 
1856,  decided  that  the  publication  of  the  Chansons  de  Geste  should  be 
carried  into  effect  without  delay.  Since  that  date  the  plan  of  their  publica- 
tion has  been  under  consideration,  and  the  Minister  has  decided  that  these 
poems  shall  not  be  given  to  us  in  clumsy  quarto  volumes,  like  those  which 
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had  formerly  issued  from  the  French  Commission  historique,  but  in  a form 
which  should  be  more  convenient  to  those  who  were  most  likely  to  use 
them.  Meanwhile,  a very  enterprising  and  very  intelligent  publisher  of 
Paris,  M.  P.  Jannet,  had  gained  the  attention  and  favour  of  the  publfc  by 
a collection  of  editions  of  the  monuments  of  the  older  French  literature, 
under  the  title  of  the  Billiotheque  Elzevirienne,  as  remarkable  for  the 
taste  with  which  it  is  “ got  up,”  as  by  the  careful  accuracy  of  its  texts,  and 
bv  the  value  of  its  introductions  and  illustrative  notes.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  bv  an  arrete  of  the  12th  of  December,  1857,  has  de- 
cided that  the  series  of  Chansons  de  Geste  shall  be  published  by  M.  Jannet, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Minister,  and  that  it  shall  form  forty  thick 
volumes,  in  a form  uniform  with  the  Billiotheque  Elzevirienne,  (generally 
containing  about  15,000  lines  each,)  to  be  sold  to  the  public  at  the  low 
price  of  5 francs  (4  shillings)  each.  A committee  for  the  direction  of  this 
undertaking,  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  consists  of  the  follow- 
insr  o-entlemen,  known  more  or  less  for  their  attainments  in  this  branch  of 
literature : — 

M.  Gustave  Roulaud,  Secretary  of  the  ^Minister,  President  of  the  Committee. 

M.  Servaux,  the  Chef  du  Bureau  of  Historical  Works,  Secretary. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Grange. 

M.  F.  Guessard,  Professor  in  the  Pcole  des  Chart es. 

!M.  Francis  Wey,  Inspector-general  of  the  Provincial  Archives  of  France. 

M.  Henri  Michelant,  of  the  Imperial  Library. 

To  M.  Guessard,  as  delegate  of  the  committee,  is  entrusted  the  whole 
surveillance  of  the  publication  of  this  collection,  each  separate  branch  of 
which  will  be  edited  by  a scholar  of  well-known  learning  and  ability.  Four 
volumes  are  already  in  the  press,  to  contain  respectively, — 

The  first.  Boon  de  Mayence,  edited  by  IM.  Alfred  SchweighEeuser. 

The  second,  Gaufrey,  edited  by  M.  Chabaille. 

The  third,  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  edited  by  MM.  Guessard  and  Michelant  j and  Otinel, 
by  the  same  editor. 

The  fourth,  As^remont,  edited  by  M.  Guessard. 

Among  the  volumes  which  will  follow  immediately,  and  are,  in  fact,  already 
in  course  of  preparation,  are,— - 

La  Bataille  d’ Aleschans,  and  two  other  branches  of  the  romance  of  Guillaume 
d’ Orange,  to  he  edited  by  M.  Anatole  de  Montaiglon. 

Fierahras,  to  he  edited  by  M.  Krseber. 

Boon  de  la  Roche,  edited  by  Dr.  Ch.  Sachs. 

Renaud  de  Moutauban,  known  in  its  more  debased  form  as  the  QuaTre  fiU  Aymon, 
edited  by  51.  A.  Pey. 

La  Prise  de  Parnpelune,  and  the  only  fragment  which  remains  of  Floovant,  edited 
by  51.  51ichelant. 

Macaire,  edited  by  51.  Guessard. 

Gui  de  Xanteuil  and  Vivien  V Amachour  de  Monbrant,  edited  by  51.  Alfred  Schweig- 
haeuser. 

Two  volumes  out  of  the  forty  will  be  devoted  to  a complete  bibliogra- 
phical and  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  medieval  romances  of  chivalry,  with 
a list  of  all  the  existing  manuscripts  of  each;  and  it  is  proposed  by  the 
publisher  to  print  separately  a Glossary  to  the  whole  series,  which  will  form 
a complete  dictionary  of  the  French  language  as  it  existed  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
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ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 

SOCIETY  OE  AYTIQIJAEIES. 

December  17.  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo  communicated,  in  a letter  to  the  President, 
some  further  remarks  on  an  ancient  Font  at  Aller,  near  the  Isle  of  Athelney, 
in  Somersetshire.  Historians  agree  that  the  Danish  Viking.  Guthrum,  in  re- 
ceiving Christianity,  was  baptized  at  Aller,  King  Alfred  himself  standing 
sponsor.  In  this  desecrated  font,  now  exposed  to  injury  in  a neighbouring  gar- 
den, Mr.  Hugo  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  identical  vessel  which  was  used  at 
the  baptism  of  the  royal  convert.  The  font  is  clearly  of  the  highest  an- 
.tiquity,  and  there  is  nothing  to  militate  against  the  correctness  of  the  view. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  these  remarks  will  have  the  desired  effect 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to  this  most  interesting  and  sacred 
relic,  and  of  preserving  it  from  the  dangers  to  which  its  insecure  position 
renders  it  constantly  liable. 

Mr.  G.  R.  CoRNEE,  communicated  further  observations  on  the  Norman 
building  supposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Gage  Rokewood  (see  Arcliceologia,  vol. 
23,)  to  have  been  the  town-residence  of  the  Abbots  of  Battle,  but  which 
he,  Mr.  C.,  shewed  must  have  been  the  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Warren 
and  Surrey. 

January  14.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

A notice,  signed  by  the  President,  was  read  from  the  Chair,  nominating 
Mr.  Augustus  Woollaston  Franks  Director  of  the  Society,- — the  ballot  for 
whose  election  will  take  place  on  the  28th  .January. 

A resolution  of  the  Council,  appointing  Mr.  Akerman  Editor  of  the 
Society’s  Transactions,  was  also  reaA 

Mr.  Edward  Levien,  Assistant  in  the  department  of  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  Mr.  James  Hunt  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Banks  exhibited  a copper  enamelled  bowl,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  preserved  in  the  church  of  Brecon,  where  it  is  used  as  an  alms-dish. 
A drawing  and  a photograph  of  it  were  exhibited  at  a recent  meeting.  On 
this  relic  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  read  some  remarks,  including  an  account  of 
various  other  examples  of  these  vessels,  of  which  he  exhibited  drawings, 
engravings,  and  rubbings.  These  bowls,  though,  as  it  appears,  often  applied 
j to  ecclesiastical  uses,  were  not  orignally  so  designed.  The  later  examples 
I are  characterized  by  inferior  workmanship. 

Mr.  Macintyee  exhibited  a drawing  of  a carved  arm-chair  in  the  pos- 
session of  a friend  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  said  to  have  been  the  one  in  which 
Shakespeare  sat  when  he  presided  at  the  Club-meetings  at  Bedford. 

Mr.  Akerman  then  read  his  Report  on  the  Ancient  and  more  Recent 
Limits  of  the  Forest  of  Wychwood.  It  appears  from  a perambulation  made 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Edward  the  First  (a.d.  1300),  that  the  bounds 
of  this  great  hunting  district  extended  east  and  west  from  the  river  Glyme, 
near  Woodstock,  to  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  and  north  and  south 
from  Ditchley  to  the  town  of  WTtney  as  far.as  the  river  Windrush,  which 
j separates  the  lower  from  the  upper  town.  The  former,  Mr.  Akerman  thinks, 
occupies  the  spot  designated  Wicham  in  a charter  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. In  that  charter  mention  is  made  of  the  “ new  ditch,”  which  is  pro- 
bably that  popularly  known  as  “ Ems  ditch,”  supposed  to  be  a corruption 
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of  Emma’s  Ditch,  the  making  of  it  being  by  tradition  ascribed  to  Emma, 
the  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor ; but  a more  probable  derivation  may 
be  suggested  in  the  Ham’s  Ditch,  or  drain  of  the  Hams  or  Water-meadows 
which  almost  surround  the  town.  “Church  Green”  and  “Wood  Green,” 
at  either  end  of  Witney,  Mr.  Akerman  considers  further  evidence  of  the 
upper  and  lower  town  having  been  once  separate  and  distinct,  each  being 
in  old  times  the  Plege-stow,  or  Locus  Ludorum,  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Forest  appears  to  have  gradually  shrunk  in  its  extent,  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First  occupied  but  a small  portion  of  the  district  it  once  included. 
A perambulation  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  recites  that  of  the  pre- 
vious reign,  and  agrees  with  the  limits  stated  in  the  recent  act  for  its  dis- 
afforestation. 

This  report  also  embraced  notices  of  a personal  survey  of  the  earlier  an- 
tiquities in  the  Forest  district  and  its  vicinity,  including  notices  of  tumuli, 
“ the  Devil’s  Quoits,”  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  the  remains  of  a large  stone 
circle  from  which  that  village  derived  its  name,  {^tan-tun.,  the  stone  en- 
closure,) and  the  beautiful  Roman  pavements  at  Northleigh,  now  destroj^ed, 
but  of  which  drawings,  taken  in  the  year  1780,  have  been  preserved  among 
the  Society’s  collections. 


January  21.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Letters  from  Sir  Henry  Ellis  were  read  from  the  chair  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Society’s  Resolution  of  the  17th 
December. 

A Mr.  Charles  Faulkener,  of  Deddington,  Oxon,  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
Moore,  of  Spalding,  were  balloted  for  and  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Thomas  jViblett  exhibited  an  Inspeximus  charter  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  and  an  inventory  of  goods  and  jewels  belonging  to  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Hadleigh,  contained  in  a manuscript  book  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  the 
rector  in  1731 . 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  exhibited  drawings  of  Corbel-heads  on  the 
tower  of  the  Church  of  Clyst  St.  George,  near  Topsham. 

The  Rev.  AVieliam  Monkhouse  exhibited  a rude  Bridle-bit  of  iron,  of 
very  peculiar  construction,  found  at  Wilder,  near  Bedford. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  exhibited  some  remarkable  antiquities  which  he 
considered  to  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Celtic  population  of  Britain, 
and  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  by  the  kindness 
of  the  various  owmers. 

They  consisted  of  the  following  objects  : — 

1.  A bronze  shield  elaborately  ornamented,  found  about  1827,  iii  the 
river  Witham.  It  has  been  engraved  in  ArcJiceologia,  vol.  xxiii.  On  the 
central  boss  appear  to  be  small  studs  of  coral ; in  which  particular  it  illus- 
trates a passage  in  Pliny,  who  mentions  that  in  ancient  times  the  Gauls 
ornamented  their  swords,  helmets,  and  shields  with  this  material.  On  the 
flat  portion  of  the  shield  are  various  rivet-holes,  through  which  have  been 
passed  pins,  fastening,  most  probably,  to  the  shield  a thin  metal  bas-relief. 
The  outline  of  this  bas-relief  is  indicated  by  faint  impressions  on  the  oxide, 
which  shew  it  to  have  been  a quadruped — possibly  a boar — a well-known 
Celtic  symbol. 

2.  A sword  found  in  the  river  Witham.  Its  blade  is  iron  ; on  the  upper 
part  are  remains  of  the  scabbard  in  bronze,  which  is  elaborately  engraved 
with  small  patterns.  It  was  found  about  the  same  time  as  the  shield,  and 
is  en^rraved  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  vol.  ii.  199. 
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1 3.  Dagger  found  also  in  the  river  'Witham.  It  has  an  iron  blade,  and  a 

j bronze  siieath  and  handle.  The  latter,  which  has  been  rarely  preserved  to 
ins,  is  of  a fair  length  in  the  grip,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  bronze  weapons. 
The  top  of  the  hilt  curves  out  in  two  horns,  on  the  centre  of  which  is 
i perched  a small  human  figure  with  a very  large  head  or  mask.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Thorrold. 

4.  Centre  of  a bronze  shield  with  elaborate  embossed  and  engraved 
patterns.  It  was  discovered  in  the  Thames  near  Bermondsey. 

I 5.  Elongated  boss  which  has  formed  the  centre  of  another  shield.  It 
j resembles  in  form  the  ornament  on  the  Witham  shield.  It  was  found  with 
I No.  4 in  the  Thames,  and  is  the  property  of  the  ArchjBological  Institute. 

6.  Sword  found  in  the  Thames.  The  blade  is  of  iron,  the  sheath  of 
bronze ; the  lower  portion  of  the  hilt  only  has  been  preserved.  It  is  the 
property  of  Lord  Londesborough. 

7.  Cake  of  bronze  of  considerable  thickness,  engraved  at  one  end  with 
patterns.  This  may  have  been  a trial-piece,  or  a matrix,  on  which  to  beat 
small  plates  of  metal.  It  was  found  near  Alnwick,  and  is  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

I Mr.  Franks  likewise  exhibited  a series  of  drawings  of  various  weapons, 
horse-trappings,  and  other  objects  which  he  considered  to  be  of  the  same 
date  and  origin  as  the  antiquities  exhibited. 

The  peculiar  ornaments  which  appear  on  this  class  of  antiquities  do  not 
occur,  it  is  believed,  on  the  ancient  remains  of  Denmark  or  the  North  of 
Germany.  They  cannot  therefore  be  Danish  or  Saxon.  They  are  found 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  a very  analogous  style  of  work 
occurs  in  Ireland,  a country  which  appears  to  have  been  little  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  in  which  the  remains  of  that  people  scarcely  ever  occur.  The 
desigfis  are,  moreover,  not  classical,  though  in  Britain  and  Gaul  Roman 
antiquities,  and  especially  such  as  are  enamelled,  often  afford  us  a modifi- 
cation or  trace  of  their  peculiar  forms.  They  are  not,  however,  much  an- 
terior to  the  Roman  period  in  Britain,  as  is  shewn  by  their  occurring  in 
company  with  undoubted  Roman  remains. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  Franks  was  disposed  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  these 
and  similar  remains  to  the  Celtic  races,  and  most  probably  to  the  tribes 
inhabiting  Britain. 

The  Rev,  Richard  Hooper  read  a communication  entitled  “ The  Birth- 
place and  Early  Haunts  of  Thomas  Hearne.”  Mr.  Hooper  remarked  that 
Hearne  frequently  introduced  in  his  many  works  a gossipping  note  or  two 
j relating  to  the  parishes  (White  Waltham  and  Shottesbrooke)  in  which  he 
I passed  his  earlier  days.  The  paper  gave  a brief  sketch  of  the  numerous 
places  of  interest  in  these  parishes  mentioned  by  Hearne.  It  was  remarked 
that  none  of  Hearne’s  biographers  seem  to  have  noticed  that  both  his  father 
and  grandfather  v^ere  parish  clerks  of  White  Waltham.  George  Hearne, 
senior,  parish  clerk,  was  buried  Feb.  3,  1670.  This  was  the  antiquary’s 
grandfather.  His  father,  George  Hearne,  also  parish  clerk,  was  buried 
October  21,  1723.  His  mother  had  died  in  1699,  Hearne  had  six  bro- 
thers and  sisters  baptized  at  White  Waltham.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
village  still  retain  traditions  of  the  family ; amongst  which,  Mr.  Hooper 
mentioned  the  celebrity  of  “ old  George  Hearne”  ('Tom’s  father)  as  a bell- 
ringer. Doubtless,  from  his  father  and  grandfather  our  antiquary  derived 
that  love  of  ringing  which  is  so  frequently  displayed  in  his  Diaries  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Bliss.  None  of  the  Hearne  family  are  now  residing  at  White 
Waltham  ; but  some  of  the  name,  doubtless  connections,  are  to  be  found  in 
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the  adjoining  parish  of  Bray,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  honour  to 
the  name.  Hearne  was  born,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  a note  to  the  Liher 
Niger  Scaccarii,  “ in  tugurio,  sive  cotagio,  qnoclam  inopi  (nunc  plane 
diruto)  in  vireto  illo,  vulgb  vocati  Little  Field  Green,  sito.”  Little  Field  | 
Green  has  long  since  been  enclosed,  and  the  exact  spot  of  Hearne’s  birth  ! 
could  not  now  be  ascertained.  The  house,  however,  on  the  north  side  of  | 
White  Waltham  Church,  in  which  his  father  lived  and  kept  a village-school, 
is  still  existing.  Mr.  Hooper  observed  that  Hearne  never  alludes  to  his 
family  in  his  note-books.  He  was  educated  at  Bray  School  and  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford,  at  the  expense  of  Francis  Cherry,  Esq.,  of  Shottesbrooke-park. 

A sketch  of  White  Waltham,  otherwise  Abbatts  Waltham,  or  Waltham  I 
Abbatts,  with  a brief  allusion  to  all  Hearne’s  notices  of  the  parish  from 
Domesday  Book  to  his  own  day,  was  given.  The  manors  of  Berry-in- 
Waltham,  Hey  wood,  Windsors,  Sraewins,  and  Wolley  Feens,  were  all 
briefly  touched  upon.  In  describing  the  very  interesting  parish  of  Shottes- 
brooke,  the  most  favourite  of  Tom  Hearne’s  “ early  haunts,”  Mr.  Hooper  i 
remarked  that  doubtless,  from  its  owners  and  associations,  it  influenced  the  { 
whole  after-life  of  Hearne.  No  parish  in  England,  ybr  ^^5  size,  is  so  full  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary  as  Shottesbrooke.  It  is  extremely  small,  the  popu- 
lation not  exceeding  120.  In  Domesday  it  is  mentioned  as  the  possession 
of  Alward,  the  goldsmith.  Mr.  Hooper  traced  its  several  possessors  from 
Alward,  through  the  great  family  of  Shottesbrook  or  De  Shotesbrooke,  Sir  | 
William  Trussed,  the  Bowles,  Cherrys  and  Vansittarts,  to  the  present  day.  j 
The  manor  was  always  held  from  the  king,  and  several  curious  tenures, 
such  as  finding  charcoal  to  make  the  crown  and  regalia  for  the  coronation, 
the  presentation  of  a pair  of  gold  spurs,  &c.,  were  mentioned.  Sir  William 
Trussed  founded  a chantry  here  in  1337,  for  a warden  and  five  priests, 
with  the  present  beautiful  church.  Anecdotes  of  this  foundation,  &c.  were 
given.  The  college  was  sold  at  the  dissolution  to  Thomas  and  Edward 
Weldon.  Everything  of  antiquarian  interest  relating  to  Shottesbrooke  was 
given.  Several  amusing  anecdotes  relating  to  the  Nonjurors,  when  Shot- 
tesbrooke was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherrys,  created  much  mirth.  The 
curious  ballad  of  “ The  King  and  Mr.  Cherry,”  relative  to  an  incident  in 
which  George  Hearne,  the  antiquary’s  father,  figures,  was  read.  Shottes- 
brooke has  been  remarkable  for  the  residence  of  antiquaries.  Henry 
Powle,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  whose  valuable  MSS.  are  now  in  the  Lans- 
downe  Collection  in  the  British  Museum  ; White  Kennett,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, who  was  Rector  here  from  1694  to  1708;  the  famous  Henry 
Dodwed;  and  Francis.  Cherry.  Mr.  Hooper  gave  an  account  of  the  Parish 
Registers,  which  are  most  interesting,  having  been  most  carefully  attended 
to  by  the  Rev.  William  Dodwed,  who  was  Vicar  of  White  Waltham  and 
Rector  of  Shottesbrooke  in  1744,  and  has  recorded  several  valuable  memo- 
randa in  the  fly-leaves.  The  list  of  the  Vicars  of  White  Waltham  is  com- 
plete from  the  year  1309.  Both  parishes  are  remarkable  for  the  immense 
size  and  great  age  of  the  yew-trees  in  the  churchyards. 
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Bee.  4.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P., 
in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  John  Austin  described  an  an- 
cient burial-place  on  Holm  Heath,  Dorset, 
where  several  tumuli  had  been  lately  ex- 
I arained  by  himself  and  Mr.  Bond,  on  whose 
I estate  they  are  situated.  Sepulchral  urns 
were  found  in  one  of  these,  presenting  no 
unusual  features  in  regard  to  their  forms, 
or  the  usages  of  interment  at  an  early 
period.  On  careful  examination,  however, 
the  ground  adjacent  to  these  harrows  was 
found  to  contain  numerous  small  deposits 
of  burned  vegetable  matter,  arranged  in 
parallel  rows,  about  three  or  four  paces 
apart;  their  position  being  indicated  by 

Ismail  mounds  about  a foot  high.  Of  these 
Mr.  Austin  noticed  more  than  a hundred 
within  a very  limited  area,  each  of  them 
containing  burned  furze,  as  shewn  by  the 
charred  stems  and  thorny  structure  of  the 
plant.  These  numerous  fires  had  evidently 
been  connected  with  the  funeral  rite,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  they  had  been  sud- 
denly quenched,  so  that  the  carbonized 
furze  had  not  entirely  perished.  A full 
account  of  the  various  remarkable  remains 
which  exist  in  the  locality  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Austin,  in  the  “Transactions  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck.”  He  sent  also  on  the  present  occa- 
sion a fragment  of  Samian  ware,  found 
with  the  so-called  Kimmeridge  Coal-money, 
near  the  Dorsetshire  coast.  It  bears  the 
potter’s  name  Genitor,  and  appears  to  sup- 

Iply  a fresh  evidence  worthy  of  record  that 
the  relics  of  Kimmeridge  shale  are  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  period.  The  Hon. 
R.  C.  Neville  reported  the  discovery  of 
several  antiquities  during  the  previous 
month,  in  the  progress  of  his  excavations 
at  Great  Chester  ford.  He  placed  before 
j the  meeting  two  objects  of  interest,  an 
I armlet  I'ormed  of  the  Kimmeridge  shale, 
j a fresh  example  of  the  use  of  that  material, 

in  Roman  times.  It  was  found  at  the 
feet  of  a skeleton,  with  three  armlets  of 
bronze,  and  under  the  right  arm  was 
placed  a diminutive  urn.  This  deposit  was 
brought  to  light  outside  the  walls  of  the 
station.  Mr.  N eville  also  exhibited  a recent 
acquisition,  a stylus  of  silver,  in  perfect 
state,  and  he  observed  that  no  such  object 
of  the  more  precious  metal  had  hitherto 
occurred  in  his  researches. 

A valuable  memoir  was  read  by  Mr. 
V.  Du  Noyer,  illustrated  by  numerous 
drawings,  plans,  and  representations  of 
unusual  features  of  construction,  occurring 
I in  the  numerous  early  stone  fortresses  and 
dwellings  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of 
Kerry,  between  Dunbeg  Fort  and  Slea- 


Head.  These  vestiges  of  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  had  come  under  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Du  Noyer  in  carrying  out 
the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  that 
country.  He  had  found  on  the  promontory 
of  Dingle  an  extensive  assemblage  of  the 
curious  circular  dwellirgs  and  mounds, 
which  are  regarded  as  the  traces  of  a very 
ancient  race,  and  are  known  as  Cahers  and 
Cloghauns.  The  ancient  remains  in  ques- 
tion had  apparently  escaped  the  notice  of 
either  antiquaries  or  tourists.  About  eighty 
dwellings  Avere  discovered,  composing  a 
town  of  considerable  extent,  protected  by 
some  remarkable  entrenched  works.  The 
Cloghauns,  or  circular  huts,  are  formed  of 
large  stones  laid  without  any  cement,  and 
roofed  over  by  stones  in  overlying  courses, 
forming  a dome.  In  some  instances  a 
very  diminutive  dormitory  is  parted  otf 
from  the  principal  chamber,  and  occa- 
sionally a small  kennel  for  the  dog  is  also 
found.  There  are  no  window-openings 
now  to  be  found : the  door  usually  faced 
the  east  or  south-east.  Two  or  more 
chambers  are  sometimes  constructed  toge- 
ther, and  these  primitive  abodes  occur 
within  the  area  of  circular  works,  pro- 
tected by  double  fosses  and  earthen 
mounds,  forming  strongholds  of  great 
strength.  These  remarkable  vestiges  had 
been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Ethnological  Section,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
Dublin,  but  no  detailed  statement  of  their 
highly  curious  character  had  hitherto  been 
made  known.  Circular  foundations  of  dry 
masonry,  the  remains  of  primitive  dwell- 
ings which  very  probably  were  domed  over 
like  the  Irish  cloghauns,  have  been  noticed 
on  Dartmoor,  as  also  on  the  mountains  in 
Wales,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  Cheviots,  and 
elsewdiere,  but  no  examples  have  occurred 
which  can  be  compared  in  interest  or  pre- 
servation with  those  discovered  by  Mr, 
Du  Noyer  in  Kerry. 

Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce,  the  historian  of 
the  Roman  Wall,  oflered  some  remarks  on 
a singular  barbed  weapon  of  iron  Ibund  in 
the  well  in  the  station  of  Magna,  or  Car- 
voran,  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  Barrier 
in  Northumberland,  at  a depth  of  thirty- 
six  feet.  It  is  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
possesses  more  than  usual  interest  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  missile  used  by  the 
Franks,  according  to  the  description  of 
Agathias,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  describes  the  peculiar  mode  of  its  use 
by  the  Frankish  warriors  of  that  period. 
Dr.  Bruce  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
progress  of  archaeological  researches  in  the 
north  of  England,  wliere  the  generous  en- 
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couragement  afforded  to  sucli  inquiries  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  pro- 
ductive of  most  advantageous  results.  The 
survey  of  the  Eoman  wall,  executed  through 
his  Grace’s  liberality  by  Mr,  Maclauchlan, 
had  been  engraved  at  the  Duke’s  expense, 
and  would  bring  within  the  reach  of  the 
student  of  Eoman  remains  an  invaluable 
amount  of  evidence.  Mr.  Maclauchlan, 
Dr.  Bruce  observed,  is  actually  engaged  on 
further  surveys  of  ancient  Northumbrian 
vestiges,  by  direction  of  his  Grace,  who 
has,  moreover,  most  liberally  encouraged 
the  publication,  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Newcastle,  of  a complete  Corpus 
Inscriptionmn  of  the  Eoman  age  in  North- 
umberland, more  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  Eoman  Wall  and  its  stations 
The  outlay  requisite  for  the  extensive  illus- 
trations of  this  important  work,  in  which 
every  Eoman  inscribed  or  sculptured  monu- 
ment of  value  will  be  carefully  figured,  will 
be  defrayed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. These  inscriptions.  Dr.  Bruce  re- 
marked, are  scattered  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, many  of  them  being  in  pi'ivate 
houses  difficult  of  access.  The  services  of 
Mr,  Mossman,  of  Newcastle,  an  artist  of 
great  skill  in  delineating  ancient  subjects, 
had  fortunately  been  secured,  and  the 
series  of  drawings  is  nearly  complete. 

Mr.  Hewitt  brought  a photograph  shew- 
ing most  distinctly  the  curious  varieties  of 
armour,  and  especially  the  hauberks  of 
chain- mail,  sculptured  on  the  base  of 
Trajan’s  column  at  Eome.  The  use  of 
mailed  defences  in  the  times  of  Imperial 
Eome  had  been  questioned  by  some  anti- 
quaries. Dr.  Bruce  placed  before  the  meet- 
ing a remarkable  confirmation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  mail  at  that  period,  noticed  during 
the  excavations  at  the  Eoman  station  of 
Bremenium,  in  Eedesdale.  A mass  of 
oxidated  iron,  resembling  metallic  ore,  was 
there  found  amidst  numerous  Eoman  re- 
mains, and  it  had  proved  on  careful  exa- 
mination to  be  wholly  composed  of  chain- 
mail,  It  is  now  in  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland’s museum  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
and  had  been  faithfully  delineated  by  Mr. 
Mossman,  whose  drawing  was  produced. 
A similar  example  of  the  Lorica  catena, 
converted  into  a mass  of  oxide,  had  been 
found  last  year  at  Chester-le-Street.  Masses 
of  chain-mail,  wholly  oxidated,  had  also 
been  found,  with  the  bronze  ornaments, 
weapons,  and  tires,  as  it  was  supposed,  of 
chariot  wheels,  at  Stanwick,  Yorkshire,  on 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, by  whom  the  whole  of  these 
relics  had  generously  been  presented  to 
the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Purday  exhibited  a drawing  of  an 
inscribed  fragment  of  a cross  found  lately 
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at  Carlisle  Cathedral,  and  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Westwood  to  be  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  a relique  of  unusual  interest. 

Mr.  Bowyer,  M.P.,  communicated  some 
particulars  relating  to  the  interment  of 
John,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  wounded 
by  a shot  from  a culverin,  at  the  assault 
of  the  Castle  of  Gerheroy,  May,  1434. 
His  leg  was  severely  shattered,  but  he 
was  removed  to  Beauvais,  and  died  there 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  Monstrelet,  in  the  church  of 
the  Cordeliers  in  that  town.  It  appears, 
however,  by  the  recently  discovered  will  of 
Eulk  Eyton,  dated  1454,  that  he  had 
brought  the  bones  of  the  Earl  to  England, 
to  be  deposited  at  Arundel,  where  he  had 
by  will  appointed  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment, and  William,  Earl  of  Arundel,  his 
brother,  had  made  agreement  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  bones  from  France  for  the  large 
sum  of  1,400  marks.  The  tomb  at  Arundel, 
bearing  a fine  effigy  of  Earl  John,  having 
lately  been  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  remains  were  found,  some  of  the  leg- 
bones  only  being  deficient.  Amongst  ob- 
jects exhibited  were,  a cup  of  white  oriental 
porcelain,  sent  by  Mr.  Fenwick  of  New- 
castle, and  stated  to  have  been  a gift  sent 
to  Essex  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Tower  j 
and  that  from  this  cup  he  had  received  the 
Holy  Sacrament  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution.  It  was  subsequently  in  pos- 
session of  the  Countess  of  Tyrconnel.  A 
curious  quarry  of  painted  glass,  bearing 
the  pomegranate,  and  a motto  considered 
to  be  allusive  to  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
and  the  popular  feelmg  in  regard  to  her 
divorce,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Whincopp.  It 
had  been  formerly,  it  is  believed,  in  the 
window  of  a church  in  Suffolk.  The  Eev. 
J.  Lee  Warner  exhibited  a Saxon  urn  and 
ornaments  of  bronze,  found  in  Norfolk. 
Mr.  W.  Burges  brought  some  fine  exam- 
ples of  oriental  metal-work,  several  ele- 
gantly ornamented  objects  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  shell  of  a mwrex,  recently 
found  in  excavations  in  the  Odeum  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  where  it  is  recorded  that 
extensive  works  for  dyeing  purple  were 
established.  Mr.  Greatheed  exhibited  two 
windows  of  painted  glass,  of  recent  fabri- 
cation; Mr.  Morgan  brought  a valuable 
Cingalese  manuscript  and  a stylus,  several 
Papal  rings,  a beautiful  signet-ring,  bear- 
ing a merchant’s  mark,  and  the  name 
Henry  Smale ; also  a Cingalese  MS.  and 
stylus : and  Mr.  Franks  exhibited  an  ex- 
tensive assemblage  of  Eoman  reliques  from 
Kirkby  Thore,  Westmoreland,  which  have 
subsequently  been  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  G.  Mus- 
grave,  Bart, 
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TPIE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


I At  the  January  meeting  of  the  mem- 
( hers,  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  George-street, 

: Lord  Neaves  in  the  chair,  the  following 
communications  were  read  : — 

1.  Notice  of  Two  “Crannoges,”  or 
Pallisaded  Islands,  in  Bute,  with  Plans. 
By  John  Mackinlay,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

It  appeared  that  one  of  these  fortified 
■ islands  was  situated  in  the  Dhu  Loch, 

I and  the  other  in  Loch  Quien.  The  paper 
gave  a full  and  interesting  description  of 
the  first,  which  was  constructed  of  double 
rows  of  oak  piles,  having  the  intermediate 
space  filled  with  beams  of  wood.  It  had 
been  reached  by  a bridge  or  stage  leading 
i from  the  land,  and  several  parts  of  it  yet 
: remain. 

; 2.  Notice  of  a Tomb  on  the  HiU  called 

“The  Tappock”  of  Roseisle,  Morayshire, 
recently  opened;  also  of  the  Chambered 
i Cairns  and  Stone  Circles  at  Clava,  on 
' Nairnside.  By  Cosmo  Innes,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Scot. 

The  cist  at  Roseisle  was  recently  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  James  Jeans.  It  was  34 
inches  in  length,  18  inches  in  depth,  and 
18  or  20  inches  broad.  It  contained  bones 
and  a skull  tolerably  entire — together  with 
a string  of  beads  and  an  ornament  of  jet. 
Of  the  latter  a drawing  was  made  by  Lady 
Dunbar  of  Duffus,  and  presented  to  the 
Society.  Mr.  Innes  next  described  the 
“Standing  Stones,”  circles  of  stones  and 
cairns,  at  Clava,  which  are  very  curious 
and  important.  The  Haugh  of  Clava  is 
I covered  with  cairns,  some  of  them  sur- 
j rounded  by  erect  pillars.  Two  of  these 
cairns,  which  have  been  opened,  disclosed 
' chambers  of  a bee-hive  shape,  in  one  of 
I which,  slightly  under  the  surface,  were 
I found  fragments  of  sepulchral  urns.  Mr. 

1 Innes  described  the  construction  of  these 
chambers,  and  mentioned  that  there  now 
I only  remained  one  cairn,  which,  from  its 
I size,  might  be  supposed  to  contain  a cham- 
ber similar  to  those  already  discovered. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  this  in- 
teresting paper,  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Elphinstone  Dalrymple,  Mr.  Robert  Cham- 
bers, Mr.  Joseph  Robertson,  Mr.  John 
Stuart,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Lachlan, 
took  part. 

3.  Note  of  a recent  discovery  of  Stone 
Coffins  on  the  Farm  of  Windymains,  Had- 
dingtonshire, by  Mr.  Robert  Forman, 

I tenant  of  that  farm.  Communicated  by 
the  Rev.  James  Dod,  Free  Church  Mi- 
I nister,  Dunbar. 

I In  recently  digging  for  sand  in  a slightly 
I elevated  piece  of  ground  near  Keith-house, 
in  the  parish  of  Humbie,  were  found  two 


cists  of  different  size  and  construction.  In 
the  larger  and  more  perfect  one  were  found 
the  remains  of  a skeleton,  with  a clay  urn 
beside  the  head  on  the  right.  In  the 
smaller  one  few  traces  of  bones  appeared, 
but  it  contained  a very  perfect  urn.  On 
another  rising-ground,  about  a mile  west 
from  this  spot,  hundreds  of  cists  have  been 
turned  up  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years ; and  on  Dodridge  Law,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  are  traces  of  fortification. 

Dr.  Smith,  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
stated  that  the  skull  found  in  this  cist 
seemed  of  the  same  type  as  one  found  in 
the  cist  at  Juniper  Green,  now  in  the 
Museum,  and  that  both  seemed  of  the 
same  family  as  those  found  in  the  Wilt- 
shire barrows. 

Mr.  Stuart  remarked  on  Mr.  Forman’s 
paper,  that  it  contained  every  particular 
required  by  the  Society  in  preserving  a 
record  of  such  findings,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  members  would  in  every  way 
let  it  be  known  that  the  Society  places  a 
great  value  on  accurate  descriptions  of 
such  discoveries.  They  were  now  the  only 
records  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
erected,  and  although  in  an  isolated  shape 
the  descriptions  might  appear  of  little  use, 
yet,  by  classification  and  comparison,  we 
might,  from  them  and  the  crania  and  other 
remains,  be  able  to  come  to  some  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  races  interred  in  them. 

Dr.  Huie  concurred,  and  said  that  it 
should  also  be  known  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw  was  a matter  of 
great  importance  in  determining  the  type 
of  a cranium. 

4.  List  of  Roman  Antiquities  presented 
to  the  Society.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Clerk,  Bart.,  of  Penicuik. 

These  valuable  antiquities  were  collected 
by  Sir  John  Clerk,  Bart.,  the  erudite  cor- 
respondent of  Alexander  Gordon,  author 
of  the  Iter  Septentrionale,  and  are  mostly 
described  in  that  work  and  in  Horsley’s 
Britannia  Romana.  They  form  a most 
important  addition  to  the  Society’s  col- 
lection, and  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ting  were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
generous  donor.  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart., 
of  Penicuik. 

5.  On  the  present  state  of  the  question, 
“ Where  was  John  Knox  born  ?”  By  John 
Richardson,  Esq.,  Haddington. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  stated  that  it 
was  on  all  hands  admitted  that  Knox  was 
born  either  in  the  village  of  Giffordgate,  a 
suburb  of  the  town  of  Haddington,  or  in 
the  village  of  Gifford,  four  miles  distant 
from  that  town.  Dr.  M‘Crie,  on  the  au- 
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thority  of  Beza  and  Spottiswoode,  has  fixed 
on  the  latter  place.  Mr.  Richardson,  for 
various  reasons,  is  inclined  to  think  that 
Gifibrdgate  was  the  actual  place  of  Knox’s 
birth. 

Mr.  Laing,  the  editor  of  the  Reformer’s 
works,  stated  that  he  concurred  in  Mr. 
Richardson’s  conclusions,  and  that  he 
thought  that  gentleman  had  come  as  near 
to  certainty  as  the  question  would  admit 
of.  Mr.  Waring  Hay,  of  Kewton,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Robertson  also  made  some  remarks 
on  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  John  Struthers,  minister  of 
Prestonpans,  exhibited  an  ancient  hronze- 
hilted  sword,  found  in  a morass  near  the 
battlefield  of  Prestonpans,  and  also  pre- 
sented some  specimens  of  the  silverised 
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billon  money  of  James  VI.,  usually  called 
Atchesons. 

Among  the  donations  w'ere  — 1.  Four 
large  and  twelve  small  Roman  Altars  and 
Inscribed  Stones,  mostly  found  at  Middle- 
hy^  in  Annandale,  and  in  the  Roman  Wall 
called  “ Graham’s  Dyke,”  in  the  early  part 
of  last  century — by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Clerk,  Bart.,  of  Penicuik.  2,  Diary 
of  George  Sinclair,  Esq.,  of  Ulbster  (grand- 
father of  the  douor),  written  between 
January  1738  and  September  1739,  chiefly 
during  a continental  tour — by  Sir  George 
Sinclair,  Bart.,  of  Ulbster.  3.  An  Urn  and 
a Fragment  of  another,  together  with  a 
SkuU  recently  found  at  Cists  in  Windy- 
mains — by  Mr.  Robert  Forman,  tenant  of 
Windymains. 
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Memoirs  of  the  ’Right  Reverend  Richard 
Mant,  R.I).,  M.R.LA.,  Lord  Rishop  of 
Down  and  Connor  and  Lromore ; with  an 
Introductory  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
those  Dioceses  from  the  'beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  By  the  Venerable 
Walter  Bishop  Mant,  M.A.,  Archdeacon 
of  Down.  (Dublin  : McGlashan  and  Gill.) 
— The  volume  before  us  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  interest,  yet  will  add  hut  little 
to  our  stores  of  biographical  or  historical 
knowledge.  As  a biography,  it  is  of  a 
somewhat  meagre  description,  scarcely 
worthy  of  a really  pious,  learned,  and 
laborious  divine,  as  was  Bishop  Mant,  for 
independent  of  his  numerous  and  unceas- 
ing literary  labours,  continued  almost  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  must  of  neces- 
sity have  been  a laborious  prelate  who 
could  promote  the  building  of  forty -five 
churches  in  an  Irish  diocese  during  his 
episcopate ; otherwise  his  diocesan  labours, 
as  herein  recorded,  differ  little  from  the 
ordinary  routine  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
an  active  bishop,  or  rather  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  majority  of  his  contemporary 
brethren.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Chui’ch, 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  period, 
was  not  of  the  most  encouraging  de- 
scription, being  mutilated  by  the  sus- 
pension or  abolition  of  ten  out  of  twenty- 
two  of  its  bishoprics,  and  its  revenues 
confiscated  by  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act  of  1835,  followed  by  further  attempts 
at  confiscation  by  Lord  John  Russell’s 
celehr.ated  “ appropriation  clause.” 

A memoir  of  this  learned  prelate  having 
already  appeared  in  our  Magazine  for 


January,  1849,  we  can  only  lay  before 
our  readers  an  epitome  of  the  few  ad- 
ditional events  of  any  interest  which  the 
present  volume  affords.  Having  passed 
through  his  academical  and  university 
career  with  success,  he  entered  upon  the 
several  curacies  of  Buriton,  Crawley,  and 
All  Saints,  Southampton,  of  which  his 
father  was  Rector,  during  which  period 
he  was  also  engaged  in  tuition,  and  in 
preparing  his  celebrated  Bampton  Lec- 
tm-es,  which  are  freely  quoted  and  com- 
mented upon  in  this  volume.  With 
reference  to  the  various  and  successive 
steps  by  which  he  mounted  the  episcopal 
ladder,  the  bishop  himself  observes,  in  a 
letter  dated  March  23,  1823  : — 

“I  am  just  entered  upon  a new  stage  of  my 
pilgrimage,  which  is  prohahly  not  much  more 
uniform  than  was  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  old, 
not  to  mention  my  different  subordinate  situa- 
tions in  the  Church;  it  is  now  just  thirteen 
years  since  I was  preparing  to  take  possession 
of  my  first  prefei’ment.  After  two  or  three  pre- 
liminary changes  I found  myself  settled  in  my 
vicarage-house.  ...  To  a certain  extent— 

“ ‘ The  world  is  all  before  me,  where  to  choose 
My  place  of  rest,’ 

I would  fain  add,  as  I trust  I may — 

“ ‘ and  Providence  my  guide.’ 

The  brief  is,  that  having  been  Vicar  of  Cogges- 
hall.  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Rector  of  Bishopsgate,  Rector  of  East  Horsley, 
and  Bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  I am  now 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.” — pp.  155,  156. 

To  his  first  episcopate  he  was  conse- 
crated in  May,  1820 ; that  it  was  not  the 
most  enviable  position  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract : — 

“ The  Bishop  of  Killaloe  had  already  received 
cautions  from  more  than  one  gentleman  and 
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magistrate,  who  were  aware  of  the  unsafe  state 
I of  the  country,  and  had  been  advised  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  district  for  a short  time  ; 

I -when,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  he  received 
I an  anonymous  letter,  warning  him  against  walk- 
ing in  those  parts  of  the  garden  and  demesne 
which  he  was  used  to  frequent,  as  some  persons 
■were  bound  to  destroy  him,  under  an  obligation 
' they  dared  not  disobey,  including  the  writer, 
i who  professed  himself  a friend.  Such  a warning 
j was  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  by  the  advice  of 
' a miigistrate,  whom  he  consulted  privately,  the 
I bishop  immediately  set  out  with  his  family  to 
I Dublin,  where  he  laid  the  matter  before  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  E:irl  Talbot,  who  advised  him 
I to  make  the  representation  to  the  Home-Office 
i[  in  London.”— p.  135. 

Leaving  his  family  in  Bath,  and  acting 
under  the  advice  of  his  friends  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Sutton),  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Howley),  he 
returned  early  in  the  following  January 
(1821)  to  Dublin,  nevertheless  visiting 
his  diocese.  The  Bishop  of  Loudon  writes, 
Jan.  4,  1821 : “ I am  glad  you  are  going 
to  Ireland,  because  it  will  deprive  any 
; malicious  person  of  the  only  topic  that 
could  by  possibility  be  urged  against  you. 
....  The  less  apprehensive  you  appear  of 
personal  danger,  the  less  I think  there 
will  be.” 

Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  inse- 
curity both  of  life  and  property,  that  the 
houses  of  several  of  the  resident  gentry 
and  clergy  were  broken  into  by  bands  of 
armed  ruffians,  their  houses  ransacked, 
and  themselves  cruelly  beaten  and  maimed. 
In  one  instance  “ a shoe  was  dropped  by 
one  of  these  ruffians,  and  being  mended 
in  a peculiar  manner,  was  traced  to  have 
been  in  the  shop  of  a cobbler  in  Killaloe 
some  days  before ; this  man,  a Protestant, 

I evidently  could  have  told,  but  dared  not 
tell  to  whom  it  belonged.”  Another 
1 instance,  that  of  a clergyman  whom  the 
I bishop  supplied  with  clothing  and  other 
I necessaries,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  fit  to  he 
removed  sent  for  him  to  his  own  house, 

; and  entertamed  him  there  till  he  was 
I quite  recovered. 

I In  the  June  following,  two  lemarkahle 
' vacancies  occurred  on  the  Irish  episcopal 
bench,  the  death  of  Dr.  Stuart,  the  Pri- 
mate, and  Dr.  Brodrick,  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  both  of  whom  died  in  the  same 
week.  In  the  arrangements  for  filling 
I the  vacancies  his  friends  urged  upon  the 
government  his  claims  to  be  removed  to 
a more  peaceable  see;  but  he  was  passed 
over.  That  the  disappointment  was  bit- 
terly felt  by  him  is  evident  from  his 
I allusion  to  the  “opportunity  which  has 
I recently  been  suffered  to  pass  for  the  im- 
I provement  of  my  situation,  and  the  faint. 
! prospect  that  exists  for  another  opportu- 
i nity  to  offer  itself.” 

* In  the  autumn  following  he  was  ad- 
vised to  lay  his  case  before  the  Premier, 


Lord  Liverpool,  with  what  result  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  reply  : — 

“I  always  intended,  after  a nropcr  interval, 
to  recommend  you  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
translation  to  a better  bisho^n-ic,  but  I should 
not  deal  candidly  by  you  if  I did  not  avow  that 
circumstances  have  occurred,  which,  even  if  no 
other  difficulties  had  been  in  tde  way,  must  have 
led  to  some  delay  in  carrying  into  effect  such  in- 
tentions; 1 allude,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
unfavourable  impressions  created  in  Ireland  by 
the  publication  of  your  first  Charge  : of  this,  I be- 
lieve, you  were  apprised  at  the  time,  and  however 
exaggerated  I may  think  some  of  those  impres- 
sions, I could  not  but  regret  that  you  should  have 
judged  it  necessary  to  expose  yourself  to  them,  so 
soon  after  your  settlement  in  the  country,  and 
before  you  could  have  had  sufficient  local  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  it  to  hazard  anything  of  a 
doubtful  nature.  The  second  point  to  which  I 
allude  is  your  having  quitted  the  diocese  of 
Killaloe  in  the  autumn^  of  last  year,  under  a 
state  of  things  which  might  certainly  account 
for  some  degree  of  alarm,  and  perhaps  for  the 
temporary  removal  of  your  family,  but  which 
did  not  appear,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  st.ite  of  the  country, 
to  warrant  the  steps  jmu  then  adopted.  I should 
not  deal  justly  by  the  Irish  Government  if  I did 
not  say  that  there  appeared  to  be  every  favour- 
able disposition  towards  you  which  could  be 
grounded  on  a just  estimate  of  your  character 
and  learning.  But  I must  again  repeat,  even  if 
no  other  obstacles  had  occurred,  the  circum- 
stances to  which  I have  alluded,  whilst  they 
were  recent,  did  appear,  to  those  who  have  to 
judge  of  them,  to  oppose  a temporary  impedi- 
ment to  your  promotion.” — p.  142. 

In  March,  1823,  through  the  interest 
of  his  friend  Archbishop  Sutton,  he  was 
translated  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  to  the  see  of  Down  and 
Connor ; here  he  appears  to  have  followed 
out  the  “ even  tenor  of  his  way,”  the  only 
thing  by  which  it  was  disturbed  being 
“the  rubrical  controversy,”  the  bishop 
coinciding  herein  with  the  late  bishop  of 
London  (Dr.  Bloinfield),  and  his  patronage 
and  presidency  of  a society  called  the 
“ Down  and  Connor  Church  Architectui’e 
Society,”  of  a similar  character  with  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  of  which  it 
was  represented  to  he  an  affihated  branch, 
the  principles  of  which  could  not  be  made 
to  amalgamate  with  the  semi-preshy terian 
principles  rampant  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. 

As  a specimen  of  the  ignorance  in 
spiritual  matters,  on  the  part  of  even  the 
better  class  of  society  in  the  diocese  of 
Killaloe  at  the  time  of  Bishop  Mant’s  ac- 
cession thereto,  we  quote  the  following: — 

“ During  the  Bishop’s  progress  in  1820,  when 
he  was  spending  the  evening  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  clergy,  at  whose  parish  church  a confirma- 
tion was  to  be  heldnextday,  his  chaplain  happened 
to  ask  a lady  of  the  company  if  she  had  been  con- 
firmed, and  if  she  was  to  be  confirmed  1 Her  reply 
was  that  she  had  not  been,  and  would  have  liked 
it  very  well,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  change  her 
name!  The  chaplain,  a man  of  some  humour, 
in  relating  the  conversation,  expressed  his  appre- 
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hension  that  he  had  been  misunderstood  as  put- 
ting a question  as  applicable  to  another  ceremony 
■which  stands  next  in  the  Prayer-book ; hut  he 
ventured  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  and  found 
that  it  "was  really  the  impression  of  the  lady, 
and  of  others,  that  at  confirmation  persons  not 
only  renewed  their  baptismal  vows,  but  were 
expected  to  change  their  baptismal  name  for 
another.”— p.  129. 

The  two  introductory  chapters  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the 
dioceses  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Droinore, 
and  of  several  of  its  prelates,  including 
the  names,  “ familiar  as  household  words,” 
of  Bishops  Percy  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Die  vier  Dvangelien  in  Alt-NordJmm- 
brischer  Spraclie.  Herausgegehen  von  K. 
W.  Bouterwek.  {The  Four  Gospels  in 
Old-Northumbrian.  Published  by  Boir- 
TEEWEK.  With  Two  Pacsimiles  in  Poly- 
chrome, and  one  Plate.  8vo.,  clxiv.  and  397 
pp.  Giitersloh  1857.) — This  is  another  most 
important  contribution  to  the  study  of  our 
olden  dialects.  The  author  is  a well-known 
and  most  indefatigable  scholar,  whose  edi- 
tion of  Ccedmon  has  already  been  favour- 
ably mentioned;  he  has  now  devoted  his 
talents  to  a still  more  pressing  task — the 
editing  of  the  well-ventilated,  but  as  yet 
invisible,  Durham  DooTc,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Northumbrian  Gospels.  Of  course, 
when  he  first  set  to  work,  Bouterwek  was 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Surtees 
Society  had  at  last  undertaken  this  noble 
labour,  and  that  it  was  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  weU-known 
editor  of  the  Durham  Ritual.  Of  this 
publication,  only  St.  Matthew  has  yet  ap- 
peared, but  it  reached  Bouterwek  just  as 
he  had  finished  his  own  undertaking. 

As  this  is  by  no  means  an  every-day 
book,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  an  exact 
idea  of  what  the  author  has  attempted, 
and  with  what  success. 

On  opening  the  volume,  we  meet  the 
same  beautiful  and  richly-coloured  facsimile 
as  was  given  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  taken  from 
that  gentleman’s  volume  of  St.  Matthew. 
It  is  nearly  equal  to  the  English  copy. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  occurs  the  second 
facsimile,  from  folio  136  of  the  MS.,  shew- 
ing the  uncials  and  the  interlinear  Latin 
and  Old-English  small  writing.  Appended 
is  the  third  plate,  of  St.  Cuthbert,  bearing 
the  head  of  St.  Oswald,  taken  from  the 
stone  pillar  in  Durham  Cathedral. 

The  work,  after  a dedication  to  K.  B. 
Hundeshagen,  begins  with  a Preface  of 
five  pages.  Then  comes  the  long,  but  not 
too  long.  Introduction.  The  first  100 
pages  are  devoted  to  a rapid  sketch  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  history  of 
Northumberland,  particularly  as  connected 
with  Lindisfarn.  Although  we  shall  not 
enter  into  details  respecting  this  part,  we 
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may  remark  that  it  is  well  executed ; some  ^ 
mistakes  in  former  writers  have  been  cor- 
rected, many  curious  things  have  been  I 
brought  together,  and  several  facts  appear  ' 
in  a new  light.  It  is  solidly,  but  not  po-  ! 
pularly,  written.  I 

The  remainder  of  the  Introduction  is  ij 
strictly  connected  with  the  hook  itself. 

It  may  be  called  a series  of  grammatical  . 
excursus.  Observations  are  made  on  syn-  !l 
tactical  construction,  grammatical  pecu- 
liarities, the  distinctive  features  of  the 
Northumbrian  as  contrasted  with  the 
Southern  dialects,  the  vowel  ■ and  conso- 
nant systems  being  minutely  gone  into, 
and  general  remarks  on  the  character  of  | 

the  text.  The  whole  of  this  section  is  of  i 

great  value  to  the  student,  and  for  the 
most  part  consists  of  new  matter : the  | 
former  sketch  by  Jacob  Grimm  (in  his 
grammar),  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Kemble 
(in  the  Philological  Society’s  Journal), 
were  necessarily  very  brief,  the  text  not 
having  then  been  made  public.  We  are 
not  able  to  say  that  the  author  has  made 
no  mistakes,  as  we  think  he  may,  as  weU 
as  others,  be  open  to  correction ; hut  the 
result  is  a mass  of  laborious  induction 
which  does  him  the  highest  credit.  He  | 
has  rendered  his  conclusions  much  the  |; 
more  trustworthy,  by  combining  them  with 
investigations  also  in  the  Farly  English, 
which  we  have  before  shewn  on  several  oc- 
casions to  he  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
study  is  to  become  really  scientific.  But 
we  cannot  go  along  with  Bouterwek  in 
giving  this  name  to  the  Durham  Gospels. 

He  makes  the  English  gloss  to  be  as  late 
as  between  1110  and  1150.  We,  with 
Madden  and  Kemble,  fix  it  a century  or  ? 
two  earlier, — between  950  and  970.  But 
North-England  was  always  more  anti-  : 
quated  in  its  forms  than  the  South,  and 
we  cannot  with  propriety  call  Northum- 
brian of  the  tenth  century — or,  say,  of 
the  year  1000 — Farly  English  ! That  he 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  Frisic  element 
in  the  old  North-English  was  to  he  ex- 
pected. All  scholars  are  now  aware  that 
a large  emigration  took  place  at  a very 
early  period  from  the  coasts  of  West- 
Denmark  to  the  eastern  shores  of  North- 
umbria, (its  western  being  rather  the 
resort  of  the  Norwegians,)  and  that  a 
large  part  of  this  floating  population  must 
have  spoken  the  Frisic  dialect,  which,  at 
that  early  period — the  third,  to  the  sixth 
century, — differed  very  slightly  from  the 
kffidred  northern  dialects  of  the  Angles 
and  the  Jutes.  This  Frisic  is  so  much 
the  more  interesting,  as  it  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Saxon  tribes.  Like  the  Old-English,  of 
which  it  is  simply  a sister-tongue,  it  is  not 
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pure  Scanuiiiavian,  still  less  Stixon,  and 
least  of  all  German.  It  is,  as  we  should 
expect  it  to  be,  the  sea-board  or  outermost 
language  of  the  southern  islands  and 
marches  of  the  great  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula. which  divides  and  connects  tlie  High- 
Scandinavian  and  the  Saxon.  Apropos  of 
this  word  Saxon, — we  will  not  quarrel 
with  Eouterwek  for  his  use  of  the  common 
misnomer  Anglo-Saxon,  for  it  comforts 
him  in  the  idea  that  the  Old-English  was 
a Saxon,  and  therefore  a German  dialect. 
But  we  must  protest  against  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  expression,  the  Saxon 
Chronicle.  In  truth,  we  have  no  such 
work.  We  possess  an  Old-English  Chroni- 
cle, or,  emphatically,  the  English  Chronicle, 
written  on  englisc,  and  treating  of  the 
English,  or  the  complex  of  clans  and 
tribes  commonly  so  called  ; but  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  is  quite  a different  work,  com- 
posed in  the  Saxon  or  Low  German  dialect, 

I and  relating  to  Holstein  and  its  neigh- 
I bourhood.  Historians  have  difficulties 
enough,  without  using  one  word  for  two 
quite  different  things. 

But  lest  our  readers  should  become  im- 
patient, we  prc  ceed  to  notice  the  text, 
which,  in  a work  like  this,  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  A perfect  text  will  excuse  a 
bad  introduction,  while  an  excellent  body 
of  scholia  will  not  mend  or  excuse  a bad 
text. 

We  must  begin  by  noticing  that  it  is 
not  printed  from  Bouterwek’s  own  tran- 
script. We  cannot  even  make  out,  clearly, 
from  what  he  says,  that  he  has  ever  seen 
the  original  MS.  He  states  that  some 
years  ago  he  received  from  Mr.  Thorpe 
the  noble  gift  of  a copy,  made  by  himself, 
of  the  first  three*  Gospels,  (with  only  a 
slight  lacuna,)  and  of  the  Rushworth 
j Gloss.  Since  then  he  has  procured  a 
' transcript  of  the  fourth  Gospel  from  the 
; hand  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  gentleman  em- 
1 ployed  by  Mr.  Kemble  to  copy  the  deeds 
j published  in  his  Codex  iJiglomatieus. 

I Any  errors,  if  error’s  there  be,  must  there- 
fore be  placed  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Thorpe. 
We  suppose  that  the  transcript  here  re- 
ferred to  must  have  been  executed  by  that 
gentleman  in  connection  with  the  intended 
edition  by  himself  and  Mr.  Kemble,  but  of 
which  only  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew  ever  appeared, — no  patriotic 
personage  or  club  having  a shilling  to 
spare  for  the  purpose. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  vfQ  are  sorry  to 
! be  obliged  to  state  that  the  text  as  here 
I printed  is  far  from  correct : in  so  far  as  a 
j careful  comparison  with  the  previous  edi- 
tion of  St.  Matthew  by  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
any  criterion,  there  are  faults,  great  or 
small,  in  every  page.  For  practical  pur- 
Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  CCIV. 


poses,  the  edition  is  evidently  very  good’ 
but  the  critical  student  must  always  refer 
to  the  Surtees  edition.  Wherever  we  have 
been  able  to  follow  and  test  him,  we  have 
found  Mr.  Thorpe’s  editions  far  from  trust- 
worthy. We  say  this  without  intending  to 
impugn  his  great  merits  and  distinguished 
reputation  in  other  respects.  There  is  no 
man  for  whom  we  have  a higher  regard. 
But — Magis  amicus  Veritas. 

Next,  Bouterwek  has  omitted  the  Latin 
interlinear  text.  This,  in  our  eyes,  espe- 
cially for  a first  edition,  is  a fatal  error. 
It  is  our  firm  opinion  that  no  one  can  read 
or  understand  these  old  glosses  without 
perpetual  comparison  with  the  Latin  text. 
There  are  so  many  cases  in  which  Latin 
genders  and  constructions  are  followed,  or 
in  which  the  word  in  the  Latin  has  been 
misunderstood  or  mistranscribed,  or  in 
whidi  the  Latin  has  been  used  as  a mere 
Hamiltonian  text-book  for  the  young 
monk, — the  teacher  having  to  explain  to 
him  the  details, — that  any  attempt,  by  doc- 
toring and  transposition,  to  give  a regular 
orthodox  translation  without  the  constant 
presence  of  the  Latin,  must  be  a failure. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  here.  We  can 
trace  numerous  mistakes  in  Bouterwek’s 
book  which  have  arisen  from  this  source, 
and  which  he  never  would  have  made  if 
the  MS.  had  been  before  him. 

After  the  Four  Gospels  we  have  St. 
Jeronm’s  general  Prologue,  and  a second 
Prologue,  with  the  Prefaces  to  St.  Matthew 
and  St.John,  printed  with  the  Latin  in- 
terlinear text. 

The  remaining  hundred  pages  are  taken 
up  by  the  Glossary,  which,  as  far  as  we 
have  examined  it,  is  very  good.  It  in- 
cludes also  many  words  from  the  Durham 
Ritual,  so  as  to  make  a kind  of  Corpus  of 
this  glossarial  dialect. 

Bouterwek  does  not  disguise  his  great 
obligations  to  Mr.  Thorpe.  But  we  can- 
not understand  how  he  could  address  him- 
self to  so  great  a work  without  consulting 
the  MS.  itself.  It  surpasses  our  compre- 
hension, and  it  has  had  unfortunate  con- 
sequences. His  book  is  a great  boon,  but 
the  Gospels  have  yet  to  be  published.  We 
must  still  wait  their  completion  by  Mr. 
Stevenson.  It  is  lamentable  that  his  edition 
should  progress  so  slowly.  There  should 
be  a photographic  publication  of  the  wiiole 
codex.  But  pending  this,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  some  kindred 
society,  or  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  to 
help  the  Surtees  Society  in  this  matter. 
So  remarkable  a monument  of  our  mother- 
tongue,  so  early  a portion  of  Holy  Writ  in 
language  “ understanden  of  the  people,” 
would  long  since  have  been  published,  had 
it  belonged  tc  any  other  nation  than  our- 
c c 
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selves,  who  so  shamefully  neglect  our  own 
antiquities,  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
see  so  many  of  our  best  literary  treasures 
published,  or  commented  upon,  or  popu- 
larised by  foreigners,  who  turn  round  with 
tiiumph  when  their  labour  is  done,  and 
taunt  us  with  our  supiueness,  and  boast  of 
their  progress  in  this  German  dialect ! 

Mr.  Stevenson’s  edition  remains,  then, 
invaluable,  because — 

1.  He  does  not  doctor  his  text  by  mo- 
dern accents,  or  spellings,  or  transpositions, 
or  otherwise. 

2.  Because  it  has  no  lacunse. 

3.  Because  it  gives  the  Latin. 

4.  Because  it  is  more  conscientiously 
executed,  and  evidently  far  more  exact. 

Meantime  we  thank  Bouterwek  for  his 
labours,  and  pardon  his  tone  of  sarcastic 
triumph  and  German  usurpation  of  every- 
thing in  heaven  and  on  earth  as  Deutsch. 
We  hope  that  England  yet  has  men  who 
can  worthily  uphold  the  honour  of  their 
country  in  this  field.  We  still  have  Thorpe, 
Guest,  Madden,  Morton,  Norman,  Hard- 
wick, Way,  Wright,  and  many  more,  who 
may  still  do  something  to  redeem  past 
neglect.  Kemble,  alas,  is  gone ! S. 

bulletin  Monumental,  ou  Collection  de 
Memoires  sur  les  Momiments  Sistoriques 
de  Frayice,  pnhlies  sous  les  auspices  de  la 
Societe  Franqaise  pour  la  Conservation 
et  la  Description  des  Monuments  Natio- 
naux,  et  dirige  par  M.  He  Catjmont. 
Tome  23.  (Caen : 1857.) — We  are  happy 
to  find  that  M.  De  Caumont  is  restored  to 
health  and  vigour,  and  has  been  able  to 
complete  another  volume  of  his  interesting, 
useful,  and  unpretending  Bulletin  Monu- 
mental, which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
cause  of  Archaeology  in  France.  To  him 
certainly  belongs  the  merit  of  having  been 
oiie  of  the  earliest,  the  most  active,  and 
the  most  able  of  those  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  revival  of  a taste  for  medieval 
architecture  and  art  in  France,  and  we 
may  say  in  Europe.  For  twenty-three 
years  has  his  indefatigable  zeal  pursued  its 
unwearied  and  undaunted  course  through 
no  inconsiderable  difficulties,  and  even 
dangers,  and  he  must  be  proud  to  look 
back  upon  the  results  of  his  labours.  The 
present  volume  bears  witness  to  the  same 
activity  as  has  always  distinguished  him. 
Congrh  archeologigues,  which  we  must 
translate  by  the  less  dignified  name  of 

meetings,”  have  been  held  as  usual  in 
various  parts  of  France : their  number 
seems  to  increase  every  year,  and  at  each 
meeting  we  may  be  sure  there  was  M.  De 
Caumont  to  organize,  and  arrange,  and 
direct,  and  stiir)ulate  others,  while  always 
keeping  himself  in  the  background  as 
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much  as  possible,  like  his  English  counter- 
part, Mr,  Albert  Way;  but  in  strength  of 
nerve  and  constitution  the  French  anti- 
quary far  surpasses  the  English  one.  Be- 
sides these  records  of  meetings,  the  Bul- 
letin contains  original  papers,  often  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
woodcuts,  which,  although  somewhat  rough 
and  coarse,  are  generally  well  drawn,  and 
answer  their  purpose  of  illustrating  what 
the  writer  wishes  to  describe.  The  volume 
opens  with  an  address  from  the  Bishop  of 
Rodez  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese;  and 
this  is  one  remarkable  feature  of  French 
Archaeology — the  bi>=hops  continually  take 
part  in  it  and  encourage  it,  far  more  than 
the  bench  in  England  have  generally  done. 
Other  papers  are — by  M.  Des  Moulins,  {.n 
two  curious  Fortified  Churches  in  Perigord; 
the  AbbeCroisner,  on  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  as  delineated  in  the 
Iconography  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the 
Abbe  Auber,  on  the  H story  of  Christian 
Symbolism;  M.  De  Caumont,  on  some 
Churches,  &c.,  of  Touraine,  Poitou,  and  Cal- 
vados, in  continuation  of  his  Statistique 
Monumentals ; a reply  from  Mr.  Parker 
(of  Oxford)  to  M.  E.  de  Verneilh  on  the 
Church  of  S.  Front  at  Perigneux;  M. 
Barthelemy,  ou  the  Cloister  of  Elne  in  the 
Pyrenees;  M.  Jaquemet,  on  the  discovery 
of  certain  Gallo-Roman  establishments  in 
Morbiham,  (Brittany);  M.  Bouet,  on  Ro- 
man Antiquities  discovered  at  Lisieux ; 
Questions  treated  of  at  the  Meeting  of 
Delegatts  of  various  Learned  Societies  in 
Paris,  by  M.  De  Caumont;  on  the  origin 
of  Villages  in  the  North  of  France,  by  M. 
Tailliar;  on  the  Marks  and  Monograms 
on  Roman  Pottery  found  in  the  Bour- 
bonnais,  by  M,  E.  Tudolf;  on  some  Ancient 
Signs  of  Houses  and  Shops  at  St.  Quentin, 
by  M.  Gomart. 

This  partial  list  of  the  contents  of  the 
last  volume  of  the  Bulletin  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  valuable  and  varied  nature  of 
the  labours  of  M.  De  Caumont  and  his 
friends. 


The  Land  of  Promise  : Notes  of  a Spring 
Journey  from  Beersheha  to  Sidon.  By 
Hoeatius  Bonae,  D.D.  12mo.,  576  pp. 
(London  : Nisbet  and  Co.) — In  our  Maga- 
zine for  December  we  gave  an  account  of 
Dr.Bonar’s  preceding  volume,  “The  Desert 
of  Sinai,”  to  which  this  forms  a sequel. 
Commencing  the  narrative  with  a descrip- 
tion of  Beersheba,  the  author  carries  us 
with  him  to  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Shiloh, 
Samaria,  and  on  to  Dan,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  Si- 
don. The  Holy  Land  has  often  been  de- 
scribed by  travellers,  but  every  one  pro- 
duces something  new,  or  throws  new  light 
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upon  old  scenes ; consequently,  we  do  not 
tii'e  with  the  repetition.  Amongst  other 
new  places  in  this  old  land  which  Dr. 
Bonar  describes,  we  may  mention  the  sub- 
terranean quarries  whence  the  stones  for 
the  temple  were  dug,  and  squared,  and 
fitted  for  their  places  in  that  magnificent 
building,  where  neither  the  sound  of  chisel 
nor  of  hammer  was  heard.  These  quarries 
are  carried  for  a considerable  distance 
under  the  city,  and  it  is  supposed  that  an 
opening  was  made  on  the  spot  where  the 
! temple  stood,  and  that  the  stones  were 
I raised  direct  from  the  quarry  beneath. 

I Even  those  readers  who  are  well  acquainted 
I with  the  works  of  Kobinson  and  Stanley 
I will  find  much  that  will  interest  them  in 
I this  volume  of  Dr.  Bonar’s,  besides  the 
, more  directly  religious  lessons  it  is  in- 
, tended  to  convey. 

' We  can  do  no  more  this  month  than 
i draw  attention  to  the  new  volume  of  Mr. 
j Nichols’  Illustrations  of  the  Literary 
I History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by 
which  that  important  work  is  now  com- 
pleted. It  is  no  less  interesting  than  its 
predecessors,  being  crammed  full  of  anec- 
dote and  information  respecting  authors, 
booksellers,  printers,  and  others  connected 
with  literature.  The  volume  opens  with 
a memoir  of  Mr.  John  Nichols,  by  Alex- 
ander Chalmers,  following  which,  we  have 
a continuation  of  the  Percy  correspondence, 
then  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  ad- 
ditions to,  and  corrections  of,  the  previous 
volumes ; also  a general  index  to  the  whole 
work,  which  alone  occupies  no  fewer  than 
I one  hundred  and  forty  pages.  Next  month 
I we  purpose  bringing  some  of  these  trea- 
I sures  before  our  readers,  but  meantiuie 
recommend  possessors  of  the  earlier  vo- 
' lumes  to  complete  their  sets,  as  we  under- 
stand that  the  number  printed  is  not  a 
large  one.  We  ought  to  mention  that 
there  are  portraits  of  Mr.  Nichols,  Bp. 
Law,  Mr.  Polwhele,  and  Mr.  Rodd. 

Bibliography. 

_ The  Literature  of  the  American  Abo- 
riginal Languages.  By  Hermann  E. 
Lhdewig  ; with  Additions  and  Corrections 
by  Peoeessob  Wm.  W.  Turner.  8vo. 
(London:  Truhner  & Co.) — Only  those 
deeply  versed  in  philological  studies  can 
appreciate  this  book  at  its  full  value.  It 
shews  that  there  are  upw^ards  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  aboriginal  American 
languages ! Future  antiquarians  may 
perhaps  discover  the  remains  of  many 
others  in  the  unexplored  ruins  of  Central 
and  Southern  America,  which  it  will  he 
the  task  of  the  philologist  to  classify  and 
compare  with  those  already  known.  Exotic 


languages  are  no  longer  regarded  as  mere 
matters  of  curio-sity,  but  are  looked  upon 
as  interesting  parts  of  the  natural  history 
of  man  ; and  ethnologists  now  understand 
how  to  apprev-iate  the  high  importance  of 
language,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
links  of  the  great  chain  of  national 
affinities. 

CyclopcBdia  Bibliographica  : a Library 
Manual  of  Theological  and  General  Lite- 
rature. By  James  Darling.  Subjects  : 
Parts  III.,  IV. — These  numbers  of  a very 
useful  work  continue  the  Bibliography  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Bibliographer' s Manual  of  Eng- 
lish Literature.  By  William  Thomas 
Lowndes.  New  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  enlarged.  VoL  I.  Sm.  8vo. 
(London  : H.  G.  Bohn.) — A new  Edition 
of  this  book  has  long  been  wanted  : in  its 
original  form  it  was  far  from  complete, 
and  we  regret  to  find  that  advantage  has 
not  been  taken  of  the  opportunity  afiorded 
by  reprinting  it,  to  make  it  a perfect  cata- 
logue of  English  literature.  The  materials 
exist,  and  only  the  labour  and  skill  at- 
tendant upon  putting  them  together  was 
needed.  No  one  is  so  well  qualified  for 
this  task  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  and  we  cannot 
hut  wish  that  he  had  found  the  requisite 
leisure.  Our  annotated  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal increases  the  bulk  nearly  one -fourth. 
However,  Lowndes  in  any  shape  is  very 
acceptable,  and  we  gladly  welcome  this  as 
the  harbinger  of  another  and  a better. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  have 
issued  a Catalogue  of  books  in  their  li- 
brary, which,  to  some  extent,  combines 
the  advantages  of  an  alphabetical  with  a 
classified  arrangement. 


Me.  Bohn’s  Libraries. 

The  JPhilosophical  Library. — Lectures 
on  the  Bhilosophy  of  History.  By  G.  W. 
F.  Hegel.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  by  J.  Sibeee,  M.A. — 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Schlegt  I’s 
“ Philosophy  of  History”  will  turn  to  this 
work  with  much  interest  and  curiosity  : 
they  will  find  the  subject  treated  in  a 
widely  diflerent  manner,  and  from  a point 
of  view  greatly  in  advance  of  all  Hegel’s 
predecessors.  We  have  heard  much  of 
late  of  the  Hegelian  Philosophy : these 
lectures  are  a popular  exposition  of  this 
philosopher’s  system.  Hegel  takes  quite 
a novel  view  of  most  of  the  leading  facts 
of  history,  and  his  theory  of  the  universe 
is  deserving  of  attention.  We  hope  this 
work  may  be  followed  by  translations  of 
the  Pi. ilosophies  of  Herder  and  Vico  : then 
the  cycle  of  philosophy  as  applied  to  his- 
tory will  he  complete. 
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The  Standard  Library.  — Morning 
Communings  icith  God;  or.  Devotional 
Meditations  for  every  Bay  in  the  Year. 
By  Cheistofhee  Christian  Stuem. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  W. 
Johnstone,  A.M.  Seventh  Edition. — 
Of  a book  so  well  known  and  so  popular 
as  this,  little  need  be  said.  Sturm’s  “ Re- 
flections” are  thoroughly  naturalized  in 
this  country,  and  are  to  be  found  in  most 
devotional  libraries:  the  “Communings” 
will  not  fail  to  take  their  place  beside  them. 
The  topics  contained  in  these  Meditations 
will  be  acceptable  to  men  of  every  con- 
dition in  dife,  as  they  are  adapted  to  every 
exigence  and  circumstance  of  human  na- 
ture, whether  common  or  special,  bodily 
or  spiritual,  prosperous  or  adverse  j and  to 
every  season,  whether  gay  or  serious,  fes- 
tival or  fast. 

The  Scientific  Library.  — An  Index 
of  Dates.  Comprehending  the  Principal 
Pacts  in  the  Chronology  and  History 
of  the  World,  from  the  Parliest  to 
the  Present  Time.  Alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. Being  a Complete  Index  to 
Blair’s  Chronological  Tables.  — By  J. 
■Willoughby  Rosse,  Vol.  I. — At  first 
sight  this  book  might  appear  to  be  a rdval 
to  Haydn’s  “ Dictionary  of  Dates,”  but  upon 
examination  it  wi.l  be  found  a valuable 
aux.liary  to  that  work.  Take,  as  an  ex- 
am;)le,  the  subject  Battles.  Haydn,  under 
that  head,  gives  an  account  of  all  the  most 
imjjortant  battles  that  have  been  fought : 
in  this  Index  of  Dates,  the  date  of  every 
important  battle,  with  its  result,  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  it,  and  all  other  material 
circa  i stances,  may  be  found  by  referring 
to  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was 
fought,  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  reign  it 
took  place,  or  of  the  general  who  com- 
manded. 

Zoology  ; being  a Systematic  Account  of 
the  General  Structure,  Habits,  Instincts, 
and  Uses  of  the  Principal  Families  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  Chief 
Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  By  William 
B.  Caepentee,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  A new  edition, 
thoroughly  revisedby  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S., 
in  two  vols. — This  work  is  a most  useful 
epitome  of  Natui  al  History.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter’s labours  in  this  department  of  know- 
ledge have  gamed  for  him  a world-wide 
reputation.  No  better  work  could  be 
place  I in  the  hands  of  youth  as  a clear, 
concise,  and  accurate  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  excellent  wood- 
cuts. 

The  Illustrated  Library.  — The  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  Homer  : translated  by 
Alexander  Pope;  with  Observations  on 
Homer  and  his  Works,  and  Brief  Notes. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A..  Illus- 
trated with  the  entire  series  of  Flaxman’s 
Designs.  2 vols. — Flaxman  is  regarded 
by  many  as  the  best  commentator  on 
Homer  we  have  yet  had.  Certainly  he  is 
the  most  captivating ; and  for  our  O'.vn 
part,  pictorially,  we  desire  no  other. 
Flaxman  was  deeply  imbued  with  a pure 
clas>ical  feeling,  and  eschewed  pedanci-y, 
which  is  more  than  we  can  allege  of  most 
of  Homer’s  commentators.  Of  “ Pope's 
Homer”  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  critic 
to  say. 

Nineveh  andj  its  Palaces.  The  Disco- 
veries of  Botta  and  Layard  applied  to  the 
Flucidation  of  Holy  Writ.  By  Joseph 
Bonomi,  F.R.S. L.  Third  edition,  revised 
and  augmented. — The  popularity  of  this 
book  is  commensurate  with  its  merits.  For 
popular  use,  we  consider  this  the  best  work 
on  this  most  interesting  subject,  buth  on 
account  of  its  style  and  the  line  of  re  isoti- 
ing  adopted.  The  work  is  most  profusely 
illustrated,  and  lorms  a very  attractive 
volume. 


Many  Thoughts  on  Many  Things : being 
a Book  of  Reference,  consisting  of  Fxtr acts 
from  the  Writings  of  the  Known  Great  and 
the  Great  Unknown.  Compiled  and  ana- 
lytically arranged  by  Henry  Southgate. 
4to.  (London  : RoutRdge.) — Our  first  im- 
pression r<  garding  this  volume  was  by  no 
means  favourable,  for  on  turning  to  various 
parts  we  were  dis  ippointed  at  not  finding 
certain  well-known  passages  and  sayings  ; 
but  in  this  lack,  lies  the  real  merit  of  Mr. 
Southgate’s  volume.  It  is  not  fiih  d with 
extracts  with  which  every  reading  man  is 
acquainted,  but  with  bits  and  scraps  from 
most  out-of-the-way  quarters,  where  no 
one  would  ever  dream  of  looking  for  them. 
Who,  for  instance,  on  reading  the  “Times” 
does  not  feel  that  some  of  those  splendid 
essays,  of  which  the  leaders  frequently  con- 
sist, should  be  preserved  in  a more  perma- 
nent form  than  the  daily  broad  sheet  ? 
They  are  equal  to  anything  we  find  in 
Aduison  or  Swift,  yet  they  pass  awa^i  and 
are  forgotten  until  something  revives  their 
memory,  and  even  then  they  are  but  dimly 
remembered.  Mr,  Southgate  has  tlierefore 
done  well  in  culling  passages  from  our 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals,  and 
we  must  give  him  credit  for  having  fear- 
lessly acknowledged  the  sources  whence  he 
collected  his  materials.  So  much  for  ihe 
“ Great  Unknown.”  Of  the  “ Known 
Great”  an  equally  jud'cious  use  has  been 
made,  and  Mr.  Southgate’s  reading  will  be 
found  to  extend  over  nearly  the  whole 
known  field  of  literature,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ; the  dramatist  and  divine,  the  moral- 
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ist  and  the  novelist  being  alike  made  to 
contribute  something  to  the  store. 

In  so  large  a collection,  and  amid  so 
I much  sterling  metal,  there  will  also  be 
I found  much  base  alloy,  much  that  would 
! have  been  better  avoided ; and  should  the 
; work  reach  a second  edition,  we  would  re- 
I commend  the  compiler  to  weed  it  well : and 
v^e  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
well  to  introduce  some  of  the  more  hack- 
i neyed  quotations  which  most  persons  would 
expect  to  find  in  any  volume  of  “ Eh  gant 
i Extracts.”  The  volume  would  then  be  len- 
dered  complete,  and  free  from  objection. 


The  Stars  and  the  Angels;  or.  The 
I Natural  History  of  the  Universe  and  its 
! Inhabitants.  (London:  Hamilton  and  Co.) 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  unequal  to 
i the  task  of  reviewing  this  volume;  but  in 
I order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the  au- 
thor, we  present  our  l eaders  with  a list  of 
the  contents,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
I able  to  form  some  conception  of  its  merits. 
Part  I. — The  Stars.  Astronomy  and 
Christianity. — Infidel  Astronomers’  Ob- 
jection. Celestial  Chemistry — Universal 
Atmosphere  of  Oxygen — Universal  Diffu- 
sion of  Metallic  Matter — How  Stars  are 
kindled — Nebulae  extending.  The  Sun — 
Its  small  Nucleus — Creat  Interior  Atmo- 
sphere of  Metallic  gas — Exterior  Oxygen 
— Flame  and  Earth  Precipitate — Drum- 
mond Light.  'I'he  Moon — Its  Scenery — 
Geology — Five  Enigmas — Perforated  Crust 
— Interior  Atmosphere — Fiery  Nucleus — 
Lavatides — and  Circular  Basins.  Geology 
of  the  Planets — Mercury,  &c. — Immense 
Atmospheres  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn — 
Great  Heat — Present  Creation  of  Uranus 
and  Neptune.  Retrospective  Apocalypse 
' of  Moses — Nebular  Theory  of  Genesis. 

Part  II. — The  Angels.  Human  Natm’e 
the  Highest  in  Creation — Angels  embodied 
Spirits.  The  Spiritual  Body  the  Normal 
Development  of  the  Natural  Body.  The 
Devils— Disembodied  Spirits — Possession 
— Inspiration — The  Flood.  Unfallen  Sons 
of  God  in  other  Worlds — Carnivora  before 
the  Fall.  Cerebro-spinal  Nerves  and  the 
Spirit — Sympathetic  Nerve  and  the  Soul. 

! Mesmerism — Spirit-rapping — Spirit  after 
Death — Hades — Gehennah.  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Resurrection — Resurrection  of 
Christ  — Millenium  — Second  Commg  — 
Employment  after  the  Resurrection. 

1 

The  History  of  British  India.  By  Jas. 
Mill,  Esq.  Fifth  Edition,  loith  Notes, 
and  a Continuation.  By  Horace  Hayvian 
Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (London:  James 
Madden,  and  Piper  and  Co.) — We  purpose 
noticing  this  work  at  some  length  in  an 


early  number  of  the  Magazine,  and  there- 
fore only  mention  it  in  order  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  neat  and  convenient  edition 
now  in  course  of  republication  in  ten 
monthly  volumes.  It  is  the  only  good  his- 
tory of  the  Comp)any  and  the  country  that 
has  appeared,  and  this  edition  is  rendered 
doubly  valuabl  ■ by  the  addiiion  of  Profes- 
sor Wilson’s  Notes  and  Continuation. 


Things  not  Generally  Knoion.  Popular 
Errors  explained  and  illustrated.  By  J OHN 
Times,  F.  S.  A.  An  entirely  new  Edition. 
(London : Kent  and  Co.) — One  of  the 
most  readable  books  we  are  acquainted 
with  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  “ Inquiry 
into  Vulgar  Errois,” — or,  as  we  should 
have  written  it  in  the  past  tense,  were,  for 
Mr.  Timbs  has  entered  the  field  with  his 
“Things  not  Generally  Known,”  and  pro- 
duced a work  quite  as  amusing,  and  even 
more  instructive,  than  his  pi  edeccssor’s. 
The  volume  contains  such  a variety  of  sub- 
jects that  we  cannot  very  well  describe  it, 
and  therefore  can  only  recommend  it  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  at  present  with- 
out a copy.  Mr.  Timbs  himself  is,  we  hope, 
not  altogether  free  from  \ulgar  errors,  lor 
he  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  Indian 
Soy  is  compwunded  of  salted  cockroaches  : 
we  shall  certa  nly  investigate  this  subject 
for  ourselves  beiore  touching  tint  condi- 
ment again  ; and  if  we  find  him  incorrect, 
will  most  assuredly  have  him  indicted  for 
a libel  upon  the  “ mild  Hindoos.” 


English  Hearts  and  English  Hands  ; or. 
The  Railway  and  the  Trenches.  By  the 
Author  of  the  “ Memorials  of  Captain  Hed- 
ley  Vicars.”  Fcap.  8vo.,  372  pp.  (London: 
Nisbet  and  Co.) — Many  scientific  treatises 
have  been  written  respecting  the  best  mode 
of  reaching  the  poor,  and  of  awakening 
the  consciences  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  parochial 
clergyman,  but  no  work  that  we  remember 
conveys  such  practical  lessons  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Home  Missionary  work  as  the  one 
before  us.  The  fair  authoress,  daughter 
of  the  Vicar  of  Beckenham,  Kent,  has 
shewn  us  how  the  hearts  of  such  unpro- 
fnising  subjects  as  railway  navvies  may  be 
reached  by  kindness,  and  made  to  feel  the 
blessed  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  peace. 
Early  in  1853  a number  of  these  rough 
specinsens  of  humanity  who  were  engaged 
upon  the  eaiThworks  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
were  quartered  in  the  rural  parish  men- 
tioned, and  no  doubt  they  soon  attracted 
attention  by  their  drunkenness  and  not- 
ing. Mi.ss  Marsh  determined  to  seize 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  reach- 
ing them,  and  set  about  her  task  with 
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true  womanly  tact.  Making  the  excuse 
of  calling  one  Sunday  evening  at  a cot- 
tage where  several  of  them  lodged,  she 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  enquired  for  one 
of  the  family ; and 

“ A tall,  strongman  in  a fustian-jacket  opened 
the  door,  scarcely  wide  enough  to  shew  his  face  : 

‘ Harry  ain’t  here  just  now.’ 

“ ‘ But  I suppose  I shall  see  him  if  I wait,  shall 
I not  ? I will  walk  in,  if  you  ivill  allow  me.’ 

‘ Well,  you  can  if  you  like  ; hut  we’re  a lot 
of  rough  uns  ’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  thank  you,  I do  not  mind  that : you 
will  he  very  chul  lo  me,  I am  sure.  Would  you 
get  me  a chair  V 

“ An  intelligent-looking  youth  darted  forward, 
dusted  a chair  with  the  tail  ot  another  man’s  coat, 
and  placed  it  for  me  near  the  table.” 

Having  thus  introduced  herself  to  this 
lot  of  “ rough  uns,’^  Miss  Marsh  began 
her  approaches  by  ashing  if  they  had  been 
to  church ; receiving  the  expected  answer, 
she  told  them  something  about  the  sermon, 
which  happened  to  have  been  preached  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a medical  man 
in  the  village.  In  speaking  of  this,  she  men- 
tioned many  of  the  deceased’s  acts  of  kind- 
ne-s  to  the  poor,  and  thus  made  her  con- 
versation thoroughly  interesting.  One  sub- 
ject led  to  another,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  all  knelt  down  together,  and 
some  of  these  strong  men  began  to  sob. 

The  work  so  well  commenced  was  not 
allowed  to  rest.  Cottage  lectures  were 
commenced,  tea-meetings  were  held,  and 
many  of  the  men  were  led  to  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  we  trust  are  at  this  time 
consistent  servants  and  soldiers  of  Christ. 
All,  however,  was  not  smooth  ; there  were 
some  sad  declensions;  but  Miss  Marsh 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  and  cheer  the 
fallen. 

We  had  mtu-ked  several  passages  for 
extract,  but  our  space  wdll  not  permit  of 
their  being  given  : it  is,  however,  of  little 
consequence,  for  the  work  is  one  that  will 
before  long  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
beings;  and,  although  not  yet  published 
quite  a month,  it  has,  we  are  happy  to  see, 
already  reached  the  eighth  thousand. 


The  Year  Nine.  A Tale  of  the  Tyrol. 
By  the  Author  of  Mary  Powell,  (Lon- 
don : A.  Hall  and  Co.) — The  Author  of 
“ Mary  Powell  ” sets  a good  example  to 
all  writers  of  fiction,  by  taking  up  some 
new  ground  in  every  work  : at  one  time 
she  lays  the  scene  of  her  story  in  Kussia, 
now  in  the  Tyrol.  Hence  there  is  a fresh- 
ness and  vigour  about  her  writings  which 
make  them  always  worth  reading.  In  the 
volume  now  before  us  we  are  first  pre- 
sented with  some  scenes  of  pastoral  life 
as  it  existed  in  thc'l’yrol  in  the  year  1809, 
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whenBuonaparte  ruled  the  Continent  with 
his  iron  rod,  and  before  the  Joneses  and 
Browns  had  scoured  all  the  mountain- 
passes.  Next  we  have  the  rising  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  the  varied  fortunes  of 
Andrew  Hofer,  with  some  sly  bits  at  aris- 
tocratic patronage ; and,  lastly,  the  ini- 
quitous murder  of  that  patriotic  and  pure- 
minded  man. 


The  Collegian^ s Guide;  or,  Tecollec- 
tions  of  College  Days.  By  the  Re\% 
James  Pyceoet,  (Longmans,)  has  reached 
a second  edition.  It  is  a useful  work  to  ]>ufc 
into  the  hands  of  young  men  going  to  the 
University. 


All  about  It!  or,  The  History  and  Mys-  ; 
tery  of  Common  Things.  12mo.  (Norwich : i 
Fletcher.) — A catechism  of  “useful  know- 
ledge,” in  which  the  information  about 
common  things,  although  tolerably  accu- 
rate, is  far  too  bookish  for  the  class  of  | 
youthful  readers  for  whom  it  a})pears  in- 
tended. For  instance,  one  question  asked 
is,  “ What  is  rice  ?”  and  the  answer  is, 

“ Rice  iOryza)  is  a panicled  grass,  some-  | 
thing  like  oats  !”  The  writer  can  know 
very  little  of  the  habits  of  thought  pecu-  l| 
liar  to  children,  if  he  thinks  that  extracts 
from  cyclopaedias,  in  the  form  of  answers  ; 
to  their  daily  questions,  can  convey  intel- 
ligence to  their  minds.  In  fact,  no  book 
ca’i  do  this.  Books  of  this  sort  are  too 
often  quite  unfit  for  children  at  all:  a 
child’s  enquiry  should  be  answered  im- 
promptu, when  the  occasion  requires  it. 

A book  like  this  might  be  learned  by 
heart,  parrot-wise,  one  week,  and  clean 
forgotten  the  next. 


The  Three  Serjeants;  or,  Phases  of  \ 
Soldiers’  Life.  (E.  Wilson.) — Contains  the  | 

istory  of  Thomas  Morris,  a Waterloo  1 
man,  William  Morris,  his  brother,  also  a | 
Waterloo  man,  and  William  Morris,  juu.,  , 
who  gives  his  Crimean  reminiscences.  The 
volume  is  full  of  adventures  and  details 
of  military  life,  and  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  the  village  or  school 
library. 


Old  Nurse’s  Book  of  Rhymes,  Jingles, 
and  Ditties.  Ddited  and  Illustrated  hy 
Charles  H.  Bennett.  4to.  (Griffith  and  | 
Farran.) — Want  of  space  compelled  us  last 
month  to  defer  our  notice  of  this  little 
quarto,  one  of  Messrs.  Griffith’s  most  recent 
publications.  It  consists  of  a collection  of 
niu’sery  rhymes,  many  of  them  differing 
considerably  from  Mr.  Halli well’s  collec- 
tion ; but  the  real  point  of  interest  about 
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the  volume  is  that  it  is  illustrated  in  so 
pleasing  and  original  a manner  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  a rising  artist  of  considerable 
talent.  As  a written  description  would 
fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  humour  dis- 
played by  the  artist,  we  have  procured  one 
of  the  cuts,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  whether  our  recom- 
mendation is  not  well  founded. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  we  give 
the  elegant  poem  also.  Both  poem  and 
cut  may  be  referred  to  by  any  young  lady 
or  young  gentlemen  addicted  to  the  prac- 
tice here  reprobated,  and  if  he  or  she  do 
not  immediately  begin  to  see  his  or  her 
error,  and  promise  amendment,  we  can 
only  add  that  he  or  she  will  richly  deserve 
the  threatened  punishment. 


ri^ELL  tale  tit : 

Your  tongue  shall  be  slit, 
And  all  the  dogs  in  the  town 
Shall  have  a little  bit.” 


We  can  only  briefly  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  new  edition  of  Archdeacon 
Pratt’s  Scripture  and  Science  not  at  Va- 
riance, (Hatchard); — The  Church  Calendar 
and  General  AhnanaeTc,  (Parkers,)  con- 
taining a world  of  information  on  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  Church ; — The  Lichfield 
Diocesan  Church  Calendar,  (Crewe : New- 
castle) ; — The  Orthodox  Doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Church,  (Whittaker)  ; which  con- 
tains much  information  respecting  that 
communion  that  will  be  new  to  most  read- 
ers;— A Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
(Parkers,)  containing  an  eloquent  and 


satisfactory  statement  of  proceedings  in 
the  diocese  during  his  episcopate; — On 
Eucharistical  Adoration,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Kcble.  (Parkers)  ; — Miss  Stodart’s 
'Every-day  Dtdies,  in  a series  of  Letters  to 
Young  Ladies,  (Nisbet) ; — and  lastly,  A 
Handy  Book  on  Property  Law,  by  Lord 
St.  Leonard’s,  (Blackwoods,) — which  we 
would  have  said  more  about,  only  that  we 
suppose  all  our  readers  have  procm’ed  the 
book  and  read  it  through,  and,  with  our- 
selves, have  felt  thankful  to  the  noble  Lord 
for  writing  a law-book  so  that  everybody 
can  understand  it. 
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CSe  Mnntijig  $nttUisenccr, 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF 
Foreign  News,  domestic  Occurrences,  and  Notes  of  the  Month. 


Dec.  21. 

The  Westminster  Tlay. 

The  Westminster  plays,  as  now  per- 
formed, afford  gatifying  evidence  that  in 
one  at  least  of  our  great  public  schools 
the  acquisition  of  a graceful  and  im- 
pressive delivery  is  deemed  to  he  a mat- 
ter of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  and 
obtain  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  In 
former  years,  all  that  was  required  of  the 
Queen’s  Scholars  on  these  festive  occasions 
■was,  that  they  should  recite  the  poet’s 
text  with  absolute  verbal  correctness,  and 
with  so  nice  a regard  to  the  law's  of  pros- 
ody that  a false  quantity  should  on  no  ac- 
count be  heard  from  their  lips;  but  with 
this  literal  and  metrical  accuracy  are  now 
combined  appropriate  demeanour  and  a 
due  observance  of  the  rules  of  elocution. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  other  great  seminaries  will 
profit  by  so  salutary  an  example.  Ele- 
gant and  appropriate  gesture,  a judicious 
management  of  the  voice,  and  all  the  other 
graces  of  declamation,  are  to  be  acquired 
by  study ; and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  in  the  education  of  English  youth 
matters  of  such  significance  should  hold  so 
subordinate  a position.  Tone  and  attitude 
are  to  the  speaker  what  colour  is  to  the 
painter;  yet,  for  want  of  due  regard  to 
these  things,  oratory  has  lost  much  of  its 
power  amongst  us,  and  good  reading,  as 
Charles  Lamb  very  justly  observes,  has 
become  “the  rarest  of  all  human  accom- 
plishments.” The  consequences  of  this 
neglect  are  everywhere  painfully  discerni- 
ble. Our  churches  are  deserted  because 
our  clergymen  will  not  learn  the  art  of 
giving  attractive  and  emphatic  expression 
to  their  thoughts;  and  on  the  stage  it  too 
often  happens  that  Shakspere  himself  be- 
comes tedious,  because  his  text  is  either 
torn  to  tatters  by  some  “robustious,  peri- 
wig-pat  ed  fellow”  who  know's  nothing 
abnut  it,  or  else  drawled  out  in  a colcl, 
monotonous  voice  by  some  automaton  who 
never  thinks  of  “suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  the  word  to  the  action.”  The  same 
thing  happens  at  the  opera.  On  the  lyri- 
cal as  on  the  dramatic  stuge,  there  are  no 
doubt  many  performers  to  v\hom  the  re- 
mark docs  not  apply;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  as  a general  rule,  our  native 
10 


singers  are  not  sufficiently  sensible  of  the 
value  of  gesture  and  expression.  Therein, 
no  less  than  in  the  higher  cultivation  of 
the  voice,  consists  the  great  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Italians.  Your  Eng- 
lish singer  is  too  often  nothing  better  than 
a musical  pump,  and  music  with  him  is 
nothing  more  than  sweet  sounds;  the  Ita- 
lian, on  the  contrary,  is  all  fervour,  ani- 
mation, and  impassionment ; the  sentiment 
of  his  song  seems  to  thrill  through  his 
frame,  and  the  “soul  of  music” — to  use 
Moore’s  beautiful  language — is  shed  from 
his  lips.  In  the  Senate  also  we  have  to 
deplore  the  evil  of  a cold  and  unimpressive 
method  in  speaking.  There  are  in  both 
Houses  many  men  whose  speeches  indicate 
thought,  fancy,  and  scholarship,  and  wffio 
would  have  been  certain  to  have  attained 
distinction  as  speakers,  had  they  but 
studied  the  art  of  delivering  themselves 
with  propriety ; but,  wanting  thisattrac- 
tion,  they  are  voted  “bores,”  and  they 
“ creep  about  to  find  themselves  dishonour- 
able graves.”  And  indeed  it  is  surprising 
how  little  attention  is  sometimes  bestow^ed 
upon  the  charms  of  external  manner,  even 
by  those  on  whom  nature  has  bestow'ed 
the  gifts  of  oratory  in  the  richest  affluence. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  justly  accounted  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  orators  in  the  Commons. 
His  voice  is  delightfully  musical,  his  fancy'" 
is  rich  in  poetic  imagery,  he  has  vigour  I 
and  originality,  rapidity  of  perception,  andj 
a boundless  command  of  “ purple  words ;” 
yet  his  manner  and  action  are  often  sin-i 
gularly  deficient  in  expressiveness  and 
grace.  His  arms  have  no  oratorical  office 
whatsoever ; they  either  lie  quite  motion- 
less by  his  side,  or  they  have  angular,  in-' 
elegant,  and  inexpressive  action.  It  is  a 
common  practice  with  him,  though  pos- 
sibly he  is  quite  unconscious  of  it,  to  stand 
on  one  leg;  he  not  unffequently  keeps 
rolling  a piece  of  red  tape  or  twirling  a 
pen  at  the  moment  when  his  language 
demands  impassioned  gesture  and  an  im- 
posing attitude;  and,  after  dazzling  his 
audience  with  a splendid  peroration,  he 
usually  concludes  by  sitting  down  upon 
his  hat.  It  was  observed  of  John  Kemble, 
that  one  of  the  charms  of  his  acting  was 
that  he  “knew  what  to  do  with  his  arms;” 
but  the  only  mtmbers  of  the  Lower  House 
who  are  equally  skilled  in  that  respect. 
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I and  who,  to  speak  generally,  have  an  ade- 
I quate  appreciaticm  of  the  effect  of  gesture 
and  attitude  in  the  enforcement  and  illus- 
tration of  meaning,  are  Lord  Palmerston 
i and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Nevertheless,  Methodus 
\ sola  artificem  ostendit ; and,  in  Parliament 
as  out  of  it,  it  is  not  so  much  what  is  said 
as  the  manner  of  saying  it  that  awakens 
the  interest  of  the  audience. 

The  Westminster  play  gives  evidence  of 
‘ a decided  improvement  in  these  respects; 
i and  the  “Adelphi”  of  Terence  was  per- 
■ formeil  in  a style  exceedingly  creditable  to 
the  establishment.  The  prologue,  delivered 
' by  the  Captain  (Mr.  H.  L.  Thompson)  with 
{ perfect  propriety  of  action  and  emphasis, 

! elicited  loud  applause.  It  is  as  follows : 

En  ! rursum  ludos  funebres  ! rursum  f’uces 
I Bello  peremptos  luiret  Anglia, — cum  viris 
I Pueros,  puellas,  cumque  matre  infantium 
i Discerpta  ati  oei  u embra  deplorat  manu  ! 

I  Sed  justa  tandem  perfidis  venit  hostibus 
Vindicta  : fusi,  mocnibus  exuti  suis 
; Quoties  Britanni  norunt  Martis  lulmina  I 
1 Nos  quoque  seorsum  proprius  tangit  dolor, 
'Decemque  morbo  Delhiana  ad  maenia, 
2Juvenemque  raptum  flemus,  hisce  ex  sedibus 
Emissum  prima  nuper  ad  .stipendia ; 

^Binosque  quorum  sanguine  (heu  nefas !)  sui, 
Iinbutae  stillavere  militis  manus. 

Quin  et  recentis  decoris  in  partem  quoque 
Venisse  gloriamur ; noster  est,  et  bos 
Superare  pugnis  doctus  ad  Lares  juius, 

Omnes  viarum  vincens  impiger  moras, 

‘‘Agram  repulsis  qui  tuta\it  hostibus. — 

Sed  hsec  quidem  hactenus  ;~ne  vos  expectatio 
Detineat  aequo  longius  quid  haec  tegant 
Aulaea Factum  nempe  quod  promisimus  ; 
Factum  quid  valeat,  vestra  est  aestimatio. 

Ars  longa,  vita  brevis  est ; quemque  de  suo 
Augere  summam  condecet  pecu  io : 

®Illi  sua  laus  est,  quo  jubente  primulum 
In  bane  alumnis  commigrantibus  domum 
Scena  apparatu  nitidior  fti'.sit  novo; 

I ®Illisque  rursus,  arte  quorum  et  sumptibus, 

Quas  tantum  amabat,  redditae  Terentio 
I Erant  Athense ; quique  demum  vesdbus 
''Contaminari  prohibuit  diutius 
I Nostratibus  lepores  Attici  salis : 

Ejusde  11  laudis  aliquid  nos  ipsos  quoque 
I Videtis  afFectare  si  non  omnia, 

Nonnulla  eerte  hie  absoluta  credimus. 

Idem  si  vobis  arbitris  videbitur, 

. ®Palmam  qui  meruit  artifex  noster  ferat ; 

1 Hie  actae  quondam  qui  memor  puertiae, 

Accepta  reddit  sic  libens  beneficia  : 

I Cui, — non  profecto  pro  meritis  illas  suis, — 

I Gi’atcs  nos  quantum  possiamus  rependimus. 
Aperite  aliquis ! — Quid  istuc  ? An  vobis  placet  ? 

1 The  epilogue,  of  which  we  subjoin  a 
copy,  was  also  received  with  cordial  ac- 
clamation : — 

[Enter  ASschinns,  in  costume  of  pre-Raphaelite 
I character.  He  carries  in  his  hand  a volume  of 


1 General  Sir  H.  W.  Barnard,  K.C.B. 

2 Lieut.  G.  Hallam. 

3 Major  W.  R.  Prout,  and  Capt.  W.  T.  Philli- 
more. 

* Colonel  E.  H,  Greathed. 

® In  1722.  See  Prologue  of  1809. 

® Archbishop  Markham  and  “Athenian” 
Stewart,  in  1759. 

7 Rev.  Dr.  Williamson,  Head-Master,  1839. 

® C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


the  works  of  the  author  of  the  “Stones  of 
Venice,”  and  looks  around  at  the  new  scenes 
critically  ] 

y®.— Haec  platea,  audivi,  est  renovata— quousque 
vetustam 

Nostra  adeo  admittent  saecula  barbariem  ? 
Grcecum  iterum  exemplar ! Quam  plana  ac  putida 
hunt 

Omnia ! ut  est  crassa  et  pigra  superficies ! 

Nil  gi  acile  aut  sublime  sapit— vae  ! pectora  caeca 
Nostratum ! exoritur  Sol ; nihil  ilia  notant. 

[Holding  up  his  book,] 

Tu  tamen  offusas,  auctor  divine,  tenebras 
Diseuties!  [Enter  Ctpslpho.] 

C. — Salve ! Quid  specularis  ? Ohe ! 
Suspicior  hie  pulchram  Cynosuram  habitare  — 
caveto, 

J5schinf,rescieritnenova  nupta — [jE.) — face — 
Non  me  vulgares  accenduiit  pectoris  aestus  ; 

Sector  ego  in  terris  solum  Ideale  kolXov. 

C'.— Umbris  contentus?  nimiruin  aesthe- 

ticus  artes 

Nunc  exquisitas  aetheriasque  colo. 

Nosse  quid  in  rebus  consistat  ubique  venusti. 
Quae  quibus  aptentur,  forma,  figura,  color, 

Id  vere  sapere  est ; unmn  hoc  niortalibus  aegris 
Lenimen  curae,  subsidiumque  venit. 
uEsthesis  divina  ! (C.) — ego  mallem  Besthe.sin 

a=elli, 

Cui  faeni  in  pratis  copia  dulcis  adest— 

Coenam  hand  tu  curas?  vita  iudigne 

beata, 

Tu  nunquam  fles  Doctor  Esotericus  ; 

Terrenam  gestas  animam — tu  forte,  4;abellam 
Zeuxidos  inspiciens,  nil  nisi  pieta  vides. 

Q.— Quid  porro  vidisse  licet?  (^.)— mysteria 
rerum 

Sen.sibus  excidtis  interiora  patent — 

Artem  ibi  celatam  penitus  sequor  aeriosque 
Effectus,  spatium,  vim,  pathos,  atque  bathos. 
Tempora  dignosco  cautus,  queis  rite  fuisset 
Pree-latus  Raphael,  ;;o.sCpositusque  sibi. 

I,  pete  Mancunian!  ! thesauros  curre  per  omnes! 

Hi  stimulus  plebem  mollibus  erudiunt. 

C. — Longe  erras  — “ Cur  me  pictura  paseis  inani?” 

“ Da  mild  mercedem,”  Mancuniensis  ait. 

AE. — Go.ssypium  mentes  hebetat— sed  mitte  ta- 
bellas — 

Artibus  ars  cunctis  exstitit  una  parens  ; 
Arclii-e&i-Tecionlce—(C.) — Collaudo.  (yE.) — Ego 
totus  in  hac  sum — 

C. — Conjvrati  unus  num  LapicAda  gregis  ? 

AS.  — Quippe  Intellectum,  ac  Sensu.s,  vitseque 
tenorem 

Humanse  totum  muta  inagistra  regit. 

Hoc  modulo  fasnosexpendere— quale  habita  turn, 
Talis  homo  est — (Ct) — quid  si  vivitur  absque 
domo  ? 

AS. — Felices  bodie  nosmet  qui  vivimus  ! ixsus 
Quando  aevi  medii  purior  obtinuit ! 

Scis,  antiquatae  sordent  nunc  pror.sus  Athenae  : 

Mos  is  lonicus  et  Doricus  est  odio. 

[Micio  and  Demea  enter  here,  remaining  behind.] 
C.  — Graecia  in  hac  vkg  palmaai  fert  semper. 
(^.)— Ineptis 

Est  cumulus  nudae  simplicitatis  iners — 

Ars  contra  mediteva,  hand  lege  aut  limite  iniquo 
Cont-  nta,  hue  illuc  pullulat  ad  libitixm — 

Turn,  quicquid  struimus,  varies  diffusus  in  artus 
Symholice  exprimitur  spiritus  interior. 

Pertinet  ad  mores  istud,  pop'dique  salutem — 

C. — An  Rectum  atque  Fidem  sax  a la  terque  docent? 
Graia  ac  Romana  nil  immoralhts  usquam 
Archi-esi-tectura  : — Pagina  sexta — tene  ! 

[Turiung  to  a page  in  the  book.] 
Sic  ipsus  dixit:  — (G.)— -Vix  haec  comprendere 
possim. 

Scilicet  festhesi  tu,  miserande,  cares. 

C.  — Saltern  baud  cuipabis  quas  Burlingto^ihts 
sedes, 

(Stirpe  Comes  pariter  claims  et  ingenio). 

Has  struxit  tarn  dilectas  ! (A.)  — Bona  verba, 
precor  te ; 

Interdum  os  sapiens  claudit.  { G. ) — At  ede 
palam. 

D d 
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[hesitating  and  looking  around  the  College 
Dormitory.] 

Sordidior ' domus  est,  aliquantum  et  barhara. 
C. — Falsum  id 

Omnino.  (.iJ.)— Quid  si  denique  diruimus! 

C. — Oh  monstnim  ! (^E.)— Et  normam  ad  Gothi- 
cain  [displaying  a plan  of  the  College 
facade  Gothicised].  (<?.) — An! 

/E. — Mediceva  memento 
Ludi  fundatrix  hujus  Eliza  fuit. 

Barrius  hoc  velit,  et  magno  mercentur.  (C.)— At 
aiires 

Obdo  jam — 

[Ilicio  and  Bemea  come  for^vard.] 
Ah  ! nostros  Isetor  adesse  senes : 
Salvetote  amho ! opportuni  maxime  adestis ; 

Tobis  judicibus  lis  resoluta  cadet : 

Questio  enim. — {J/Q  Au.  ivi  totum  ac  scio — pace 
mauistri, 

Illustris,  fateor,  grandiloquique  tui, 

Sic  statuo— neque  tu  culpaveris,  ^schine,  fratris 
Jud.cium  ex  omni  parre,  nec  ille  tuum  : 

Nemo  cteniin  existit  nostrum  tarn  incultus, 
Athenas 

Dum  Tcteres  lepide  scena  novata  refert, 

Cui  non  Graecae  artis  casta  ac  concinna  venustas 
Pertentet  tacita  pectora  Isetitia.! 

Nu  n vetat  id  tamen  ut,  pei’culsis  sensibus,  idem 
Yicinam  adsole  it  molem  inhiare  Petri, 

Qu$  sanctos  apices,  specantum  et  corda,  sua  vi 
Sursum  una  tractus  tollit  in  mtherios  ] 

Inaddi  certantum'abfuerint  discrimina ; utrisque, 
Graiis  atque  Gothis  par  tribuatur  honos. 
[.Bschinus  advancing.) 

En ! verae  -Esthesis  nosti-i  hoc  oraculum  Adelphi 
iliserunt— plausu  vos  facitote  ratum  ! 

The  dormitory  was  densely  crowded, 
and  among  the  audience  we  observed — 
The  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Belgian 
Minister,  the  Dutch  Minister,  .the  Provost 
of  Eton,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ; Dr.  Jelf,  Principal  of  King’s 
College]  Eev.  Dr.  Cotton,  Head-Master 
of  iMarlborough  College ; Sir  H.  Holland, 
Bart,  ] Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P. ; Eev. 
W.  Cureton,  Canon  of  Westminster;  Dr, 
W.  E.  Page,  Dr.  Phillimore,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Slade,  Q.C.,  Mr.  T.  Tomlinson,  Q.C.  &c.  &c. 

Jan.  1. 

The  Croion  Jewels. — Considerable  com- 
motion has  been  caused  by  a report  that 
the  Crown  jewels  have  been  claimed  by 
the  King  of  Hanover,  and  that  the  judges 
to  whom  the  claim  had  been  referred  had 
awarded  them  to  his  iMajesty,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  claims  of  the  Cro-^\m  of 
Hanover  to  the  jewels  in  question  are  of 
twofold  origin,  and  embrace  two  classes  of 
precious  stones.  The  first  consists  of  cer- 
tain jewels  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  Electors  of  Hanover,  and  were  be- 
queathed to  his  successors  in  the  electorate 
by  George  1 1.  These  jewels  were  brought 
over  from  Hanover  to  England  by  order  of 
George  III.,  on  his  accession.  The  other 
set  of  jewels  was  the  private  property  of 
George  III.,  who  purchas  d them  from 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for 
£54-,OCO,  and  ga^  e them  as  a wedding  pre- 
sent to  Queen  Charlotte.  When  she  died, 
in  1818,  a great  deal  of  gossip  took  place 
about  the  enormous  private  fortune  she 


had  contrived  to  accumulate.  Her  jewels 
alone  were  said  to  amount  to  little  short 
of  a million  sterling,  (hence  the  rumour 
that  the  Hanoverian  jewels  were  worth 
£100,000.)  but  these  were  nearly  aU  di- 
vidt^d  among  the  princesses  in  equal  pro- 
portions. The  wedding  present  from  the 
king  she  bequeathed  to  the  House  of  Han- 
over, to  be  settled  in  the  direct  line  of 
succession  of  that  house.  The  jewels  of 
both  classes  were  claimed  by  the  Crown  of 
Hanover  immediately  after  the  death  of 
William  IV.  (wh  ch  caused  the  separation 
of  the  Hanoverian  from  the  British  crown) ; 
and  they  were  delivered  into  the  possession 
of  her  Majesty’s  Lord  Chamberlain,  with 
notice  that  they  were  so  claimed,  in  the 
montli  of  July,  1837.  The  claim  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  legacy -jewels  was  referred  to 
the  law-ofiicers  of  the  Crown ; the  claim  to 
the  Hanoverian  jewels  being  reserved  for 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  the 
Hanoverian  minister  in  this  country  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  subject  of  the  legacy-jewels  occupied 
the  Court  of  Chancery  from  1839  to  1843, 
when  a commission  was  formed,  consisting 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Langdale,  and 
Chief  Justice  Tindal.  Up  to  1846  no  judg- 
ment had  been  given  on  the  matter  ; and 
on  the  death  of  Sir  X.  J indal,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  summer  of  that  year,  the 
commission  was  annulled.  With  respect 
to  the  Hanoverian  jewels,  the  correspon- 
dence up  to  1846  achieved  no  satisfactory 
result;  but  in  the  same  month  in  which 
Justice  Tindal  died,  the  Hanoverian  mi- 
nister made  a proposal  that,  by  the  consent 
of  the  respective  governments,  the  surviv  - 
ing  commissioners  should  determine  and 
report  in  like  manner,  and  that  their  re- 
port should  be  as  binding  in  all  respects  as 
if  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  were  still  alive. 
To  this  proposal  no  answer  was  returned. 
But  on  the  18th  of  December,  1846,  Lord 
Palmerston  transmitted  to  Count  Kiel- 
mansegge  a statement  which  his  lordship 
had  obtained  from  Lord  Lyndhurst  and 
Lord  Langdale,  and  which  he  treated  as 
decisive  against  the  claim  of  the  Crown 
of  Hanover  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  legacy- 
jewels;  and  he  proposed  that  the  King 
of  Hanov^er  should  withdraw  his  claim  to 
any  jewels  as  having  passed  under  the 
will  of  Queen  Charlotte,  still  leaving  open 
his  other  claim  to  any  portion  of  the 
jewels  in  dispute.  In  answer  to  Lord 
Palmerston’s  proposal.  Count  Kielman- 
segge,  by  letter  dated  January  7,  1847, 
referred  his  lord.ship  to  the  offer  made  in 
July,  1846,  and  expressed  the  readiness  of 
his  government  still  to  abide  by  it,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  any  determination  which  the 
two  surviving  commissioners  might  deli- 
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berately  come  to  upon  the  whole  case  re- 
ferred to  them;  hut  he  declined  to  be 
bound  by  an  informal  expression  of  opinion, 
which  but  partially  touched  even  that  part 
of  the  ease  which  Lord  Palmerston  con- 
sidered it  to  decide,  and  left  the  rest  of  the 
case  altogether  undecided  and  uncertain. 
From  that  date  the  case  has  stood  over  till 
now,  when  the  news  of  a royal  marriage, 
with  the  usual  court-gossip  about  wedding- 
presents  and  family  jewels,  has  revived  the 
Hanoverian  claim,  and  led  to  the  recent 
decision. 

Jan.  14. 

France. — A most  diabolical  atteirr^A  was 
made  upon  the  lives  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress ; as  they  were  going  to  the  opera, 
three  shells  filled  with  detonating  mercury 
having  been  thrown  at  the  carriage.  “ The 
first  bomb  thrown  at  the  carriage  of  the 
Emperor  was  just  after  the  vehicle  entered 
the  Rue  Lepelletier;  it  did  not  touch  the 
[ Emperor,  nor  even  the  vehicle,  but  it 
wounded  about  twenty  persons.  On  this 
the  coachman  whipped  up  his  horses,  but 
almost  immediately  a second  bomb  burst, 
and  one  of  the  horses  being  struck  by 
three  projectiles,  fell  to  the  ground.  A 
third  bomb,  thrown  with  more  precision, 
fell  beneath  the  carriage  itself  and  burst 
with  tremendous  force,  smashing  part  of 
it  in  pieces.  The  splinters  of  this  bomb 
wounded  the  second  horse,  which  expired 
some  hours  after.  The  coachman,  named 
Ledoux,  was  wounded  in  the  head.  The 
only  person  in  the  carriage  with  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  was  General  Roguet, 
and  he,  as  already  stated,  received. a slight 
injury.  The  escape  of  their  Majesties  was 
quite  miraculous.  The  Emperor  received 
a slight  cut  on  the  side  of  the  nose  by  a 
piece  of  glass  from  the  carriage-window. 
Another  piece  of  glass  struck  the  Empress- 
I at  the  corner  of  the  left  eye,  but  left  no 
trace  Superintendent  Hebert,  of  the 
police,  who  opened  the  door  of  the  Em- 
peror’s carriage  at  the  moment  of  the 
third  explosion,  was  dangerously  wounded. 
The  pieces  of  iron  fiew  on  every  side  to  a 
vast  distance,  marking  the  front  of  the 
houses  and  the  pillars  of  the  theatre  to  a 
great  height,  and  brea,king  a considerable 
number  of  windows.  The  stupor  at  the 
first  moment  was  indescribable,  as  no  one 
could  tell  what  had  really  occurred,  and 
the  persons  who  saw  their  neighbours 
falling  around  them  did  not  know  but  at 
the  next  moment  it  might  be  their  own 
turn.  The  carriage  itself  was  taken  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  Tuileries,  and  visited 
by  great  numbers  of  persons.  All  the  under 
part  and  front  of  the  carriage  had  the 
appearance  of  being  blown  to  pieces. 

“At  the  moment  of  the  explosions,  a 


man  was  seen  to  rush  to  the  carriage 
armed  with  a dagger  and  revolver;  he 
was  caught  full  in  front  by  a sergent  de 
ville ; the  murderer  made  a desperate  at- 
tempt to  escape,  and,  during  the  struggle, 
wounded  his  captor.  He  was  searched, 
and  another  revolver  was  found  on  him. 
Another  man  was  also  ari-ested  on  the 
spot,  carrying  a carpet-bag,  in  which 
pistols  and  daggers  were  louncl,  and  a 
small  box.  He  had  in  his  pockets  270 
francs  in  gold.  A third,  a well-dressed 
man,  in  white  gloves,  who  was  seen  to 
raise  his  hat,  and  wave  it,  perhaps  as  a 
signal,  was  also  arrested.”  Since  which, 
a large  number  of  arrests  have  been  made, 
and  in  a speech  addressed  to  the  Chamber, 
his  Majesty  has  expressed  his  determination 
to  repress  all  seditions,  attempts,  or  ex- 
presfions,  as  far  as  possible,  likening  his 
own  position  to  that  of  King  William  and 
the  first  Georges. 

Jan.  26. 

Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal. — The 
“Times”  of  to-day  is  filled  with  an  ac- 
count of  this  interesting  solemnity,  at  the 
Chapel  RoN  al,  St.  James’s,  from  which  we 
extract  that  portion  rel  ding  more  imme- 
diately to  the  act  itself: — 

As  the  Bride  passed  up  to  the  altar  she 
stopped  and  made  a deep  reverence  to  her 
mother,  though  with  evident  agitation, 
and  her  face  flushed  like  crimson;  then, 
again  turning,  she  rendered  the  same 
homage  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  As  she 
did  so,  the  Bridegroom  elect  advanced, 
and,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  pressed  her 
hand  with  an  expression  of  fervent  admi- 
ration that  moved  the  august  audience. 
Taking  their  places  then  at  the  altar,  and 
with  their  illustrious  relatives  standing 
round  in  a group  of  unequalled  brilliancy, 
the  service  commenced  with  the  chorale, 
which  pealed  through  the  little  building 
with  the  most  solemn  effect.  The  words 
are  particularly  appropriate,  full  o^'  feeling 
and  piefy,  and  the  audience  followed  them 
in  a whispered  cadence  as  the  choir  sung — 

“ This  day,  with  gladsome  voice  and  heart, 

We  praise  Thy  name,  O Lord,  who  art 
Of  all  good  things  the  giver  ! 

For  England’s  first-born  Hope  we  pray  ! 

Be  near  her  now  and  ever  ! 

King  of  kings,  Lord  of  lords, 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 

Flear  us,  while  we  kneel  before  Thee  !” 

The  hymn  over,  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  took  his  place  in  the  centre 
of  the  altar,  and  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  as  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  as  Lord  Hig-h  Almoner, 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  as  Clerk  of  the 
Closet,  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  as  Domestic 
Chaplain,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wesley,  as 
Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  mar- 
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riage-service  was  commenced  at  exactly 
ten  minutes  to  one. 

The  Rubric  was  rigidly  adhered  to 
throughout.  After  going  through  the 
usual  formulary,  the  most  Reverend  Pri- 
mate, who  was  very  indistinctly  heard, 
asked  the  royal  Bridegroom — 

“ Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy 
wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after  God’s 
ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony ? Wilt  thou  love  her,  comfort  her, 
honour,  and  keep  her  in  sickness  aiid  in 
health ; and,  forsaking  all  other,  keep  thee 
only  unto  her,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall 
live  ?” 

To  this  the  Prince  replied  loud  and 
clear,  “ 1 will.” 

To  the  same  question  the  faint  answer 
of  the  Bride  was  barely  audible,  though 
the  attention  of  all  was  strained  to  the 
utmost  to  catch  the  feebly-uttered  words. 

To  the  next, 

“ Who  giveth  this  woman  away  ?” 

The  Prince  Consort  replied  loudly,  I 
do.” 

Then  the  Prince  took  his  Bride’s  hand 
in  his  own,  in  earnest  warmth,  and  re- 
peated slowly  and  distinctly  after  the 
Primate — 

“ I,  Frederick  William  Nicholas  Charles, 
take  thee,  Victoria  Adelaide  Mary  Louisa, 
to  my  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to  hold 
from  this  day  forward,  for  better  for  worse, 
for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  till  death  us 
do  part,  accor-ding  to  God’s  holy  ordinance ; 
and  thereto  I plight  thee  my  troth.” 

Again,  in  reply,  the  words  of  the  Bride 
were  almost  lost,  and  she  seemed  faint  and 
tremulous  enough  to  excite  uneasiness 
among  her  ladies. 

The  Prince  then,  taking  the  ring  from 
his  brother  Albert,  said  with  marked  em- 
phasis : — 

“ With  this  ring  I thee  wed,  with  my 
body  I thee  worsliip,  and  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I thee  endow ; in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen.” 

The  usual  ])rnyer  was  then  offered  up, 
and  the  Primate,  joining  their  hands  to- 
gether, said,  “ Whom  God  has  joined  let 
no  man  put  asunder.” 

The  Psalm  was  then  sung. 

The  Royal  couple  then  knelt,  with  all 
the  bridesmaid-',  whil ; the  rest  of  the 
ceremony  was  ))rocecded  with,  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  a clear  and  distinct  voice 
reading  the  exhortation. 

At  the  concluding  words  the  Hallelu- 
jah Cliorus — 

“ Halleluia ! for  the  Lord  God  Omni- 
potent reigneth. 


[Feb.  ! 

“The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
His  Christ;  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  i 
and  ever. 

“King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 
Halleluia,”  | 

rose  clear  and  loud,  with  thrilling  effect.  j 

Hardly  had  the  last  words  of  the  chorus  | 
died  away  in  solemn  echoes,  when  the  cere-  ; 
monial,  as  arranged  by  chamberlains  and  j 
herald'^,  ended,  and  the  bride,  giving  vent  to  1 1 
her  evidently  long  pent-up  feelings,  turned  i I 
and  flung  herself  upon  her  mother’s  bosom  1 • 
with  a suddenness  and  depth  of  feeling- 
that  thrilled  through  every  heart.  Again 
and  again  her  Majtsty  strained  her  to  her 
heart  and  kissed  her,  and  tried  to  conceal 
her  emotion,  but  it  was  both  needless  and 
in  vain,  for  all  perceived  it,  and  there  were 
few  who  did  not  share  it.  We  need  not  | 
mention  how  the  bridegroom  embraced 
her,  and  how,  as  she  quitted  him,  with 
the  tears  now  plainly  stealing  down  her 
cheeks,  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
her  father,  while  her  Royal  husband  was 
embraced  by  the  Princess  of  Prussia  in 
a manner  that  evinced  all  that  only  a j 
mother’s  love  can  shew.  The  most  affect- 
ing recognition,  however,  took  place  be- 
tween the  bridegroom  and  his  Royal 
father,  for  the  latter  seemed  over- 
powered with  emotion,  and  the  former, 
after  clasping  him  twice  to  his  heart, 
knelt  and  kissed  his  parent’s  hand. 

The  Queen  then  rose,  and  hurrying 
across  the  hant  pas  with  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, embraced  the  Princess  of  Prussia  as 
one  sister  would  another  after  long  part- 
ing, and  turning  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
gave  him  her  hand,  which  as  he  stooped  to 
kiss  she  stopped  him,  and  declined  the  con-  ii 
descension  by  offering  her  cheek  instead. 

Bat  words  will  feebly  convey  the  effect  of  i- 
the  warmth,  the  abandonment  of  affection  ■' 
and  friendship,  with  which  these  greetings 
passed,  the  reverence  with  which  the 
bridegroom  saluted  her  Majesty,  the  manly  ! 
he  irtiuess  with  which  he  wrung  the  Prince  i 
Consort’s  hand,  for  by  the  working  of  his 
face  it  was  evident  he  could  not  trust  his 
tongue  to  speak. 

After  a few  minutes  had  been  allowed 
for  th.3  illustrious  personages  to  recover 
their  composure,  during  which  the  bride 
again  lost  hers,  while  she  received,  with  aU 
the  affecting  warmth  of  a young  and  at- 
tached family,  the  congratulations  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  procession  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  church.  There  was 
some  little  hurry  as  the  various  personages 
fell  into  their  places,  but  at  last  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  left. 
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Gazette  Preferments,  &c. 

Bee.  1.  The  Hon.  'William  George  Stafford 
Jerningham,  Charge  d’ Affairs  to  the  republic  of 
Peru. 

Jan.  5.  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  Knt.,  to  he 
Judge  of  the  new  Court  of  Probate. 

Walter  Harding,  esq.,  to  be  Chief-Justice, 
Henry  Connor,  esq.,  to  be  First  Puisne  Judge, 
and  H.  S.  Phillips,  esq.,  to  be  Second  Puisne 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Natal. 

Wm.  Hepburn  Rennie,  esq.,  to  be  Auditor- 
I General,  Hong  Kong. 

Thos.  Manners,  esq.,  to  be  Surgeon,  British 
I Guiana. 

! Geo.  James  Evelyn,  esq.,  to  be  Sub-Treasurer, 
St.  Christopher’s. 

I Jari.  9.  By  Letters  Patent  to  Chas.  Compton 
I Cavendish,  esq.,  the  dignity  of  a Baron,  by  the 
' title  of  Baron  Chesham,  of  Chesham,  Bucks. 

Jan.  11.  Edward  Arnout  Grattan,  esq.,  to  be 
Consul  at  Antwerp. 

Francis  Lousada,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at  Boston. 

Jan.  12.  Charles  Hamner  Dickson,  esq.,  to  be 
j Consul  at  Soukhoum  Kale. 


Robert  Cumberbatch,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
Berdiansk. 

Jati.  15.  The  Victoria  Cross  has  been  bestowed 
on  Lieutenant  Josh.  P.  11.  Crowe,  78th  Regiment, 
Lieutenant  Henry  Marshinan  Havelock,  10th 
Regiment,  Thomas  Hanscock  and  John  Purcell, 
9th  Lancers. 

Colonel  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major-General  for  his  gallant  de- 
fence of  Lucknow. 

Jan.  14.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Jordan  Rigaud, 
D.D.,  to  be  Bishop  of  Antigua. 

Jan.  18.  Captain  Henry  Marshman  Havelock, 
eldest  son  of  Major-General  Havelock,  to  be  a 
Baronet. 

Hannah  Shepherd  Havelock  to  the  dignity  of 
a Baronet’s  wife. 

Jan.  20.  Clinton  Francis  Berens  Dawkins, 
esq.,  to  be  Receiver-General,  Trinidad. 

James  Henrv  Brookes,  esq.,  to  be  Medical 
Officer,  Seychelles. 

Member  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Buckingham,  County. — William  George  Caven- 
dish, esq. 


BIRTHS. 


Aug.  31.  At  Lucknow,  the  widow  of  Lieut.  A. 
J.  Dashwood,  48ih  B.N.I.,  a son. 

Nov.  25.  At  Bombay,  Lady  Yardley,  a son. 

Dec.  12.  At  the  Vicarage,  High  Easter,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Gepp,  a son. 

Dec.  16.  At  Frittenden,  the  Lady  Harriet 
Moore,  a dan. 

Dec.  18.  At  Croxley-cottage,  near  Rickmans- 
worth, ' Herts,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Kelly, 
38th  Regt.,  a dau. 

Dec.  19.  At  Buriton  Rectory,  Hants,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Maunior  Sumner,  a dau. 

Dec.  21.  At  Trafalgar,  near  Salisbury,  the 
Countess  Nelson,  a son. 

Dec.  22.  At  Grosvenor-sq.,  the  Countess  of 
Lie  ‘field,  a son. 

AtModbury,  the  wife  of  William  Mure,  esq.. 
Consul  at  New  Orleans,  a son. 

Dec.  23.  At  Monasteraris-house,  Edenderry, 
Ireland,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  T.  Hamilton,  a son. 

At  Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  the  wife  of  Philip 
Jennings,  esq.,  formerly  of  Mecklenburgh-sq., 
London,  and  of  Oswestry,  Salop,  a dau. 

At  Ho  wick-grange,  Northumberland,  Lady 
Tancred,  a son. 

At  Bedale-hall,  Yorkshire,  Mrs.  Reginald 
Courtenay,  a dau. 

Dec.  24.  At  his  residence,  Calais-court,  St. 
Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  wife  of  R.  H.  Potter, 
esq  a dau. 

At  Pensile-house,  Gloucestershire,  the  wife  of 
Marshall  Hall,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  Clapton,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Beattie,  M.A,,  a son. 

Dec.  25.  At  Edingthorpe  Re  tory,  Norfolk,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Camper  Wright,  a son. 

In  Berkeley-sq.,  Lady  Wenlock,  a son. 

Dec.  26.  At  Walter’s-hall,  Monkton,  Thanet, 
the  wife  of  George  Collett,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Merchiston-park,  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Reid,  a son. 


Dec.  27.  Mrs.  Bartlett,  of  the  Canons,  Thetford, 
a son. 

At  St.  .Andrew’s,  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  M. 
Ochterlony,  of  Ochterlony,  bart.,  a dau. 

Dec.  28.  AtKinnaird,  Dunkeld,  N.  B.,  the  I'esi- 
dence  of  her  father.  Sir  St.  Vincent  Hawkins 
Whitshed,  hart.,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Arthur 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  a son. 

At  Mytton-hall,  near  Whalley,  Lancashire, 
the  wife  of  W.  C.  "Yates,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Stoneygate-bouse,  near  Leicester,  the  wife 
of  Richard  toller,  a son. 

Dec.  29.  At  Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  James  Thomson,  a son. 

The  wife  of  John  Henry  Lee,  esq.,  of  Trehill, 
a dau. 

Dec.  30.  At  Finborough,  Lady  Frances  Petti- 
ward,  a dau. 

At  Cadbury -house.  North  Cadbury,  the  wife  of 
F.  Urquhart,  esq.,  a dau.  still-born. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Claye,  of  the  Manor-house,  Long 
Eaton,  a son. 

At  Conon-bank,  in  Kirkhill,  Inverness-shire, 
the  wife  of  James  Fraser,  esq.,  Madras  Civil  Ser- 
vice, a son. 

At  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Morison, 
a dau. 

Dec.  31.  At  Scott’s-lodge,  Knockholt,  the  wife 
of  Louis  P.  Miles,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  West-park,  Rockborne,  Hants,  the  wife  of 
Eyre  Coote,  esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Chancellor,  Bedwin- 
st.,  a son. 

At  the  Priory,  Leominster,  Mrs.  Edward  Gun- 
nell, a son. 

At  Heekfield,  Hants,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Peache,  a dau. 

Jan.  1.  At  Millbay  Barracks,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Hocker,  a dau. 

At  Woodbury -ledge,  Cambridgesh.,  the  wife  of 
Harry  H.  Gore,  esq.,  a son. 
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Jan.  2.  At  Park-crescent,  the  -wife  of  Major- 
Gen.  Sandys,  a son. 

At  Lower  Grosvenor-sq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hussey, 
a son. 

At  Holling-ton-house,  East  Woodhay,  the  -wife 
of  the  E.ev.  Nicholas  J.  Ridley,  a son. 

At  Ranby-house,  Notts,  the  wife  of  John  Cham- 
pion, esq.,  a dau. 

At  Harewood-sq,,  the  wife  of  Horace  Lloyd, 
esq  , barrister-at-law,  a dau. 

Jan.  3.  At  Stobo-castle,  the  wife  of  Sir  Graham 
Montgomery,  bart.,  M.P.,  a son. 

At  Netlleworth-hall,  near  Mansfield,  the  wife 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Fitzherbert,  a son. 

The  wife  of  H.  R.  Ricardo,  esq.,  of  Henley- 
lodgp,  Weston,  a son. 

Jan.  4.  At  Wrockwardine,  Salop,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Robert  Herbert,  a dau. 

At  Fair-lawn,  Sydenham,  the  wife  of  Capt.  T. 
Ingate  Warren,  a son  and  heir. 

Jan.  5.  At  Waltham-house,  Mrs.  Jolliffe  Tuf- 
nell,  a son. 

At  Ayott  St.  Lawrence,  Lady  Emily  Cavendish, 
a son. 

The  wife  of  Edw.  Clough  Taylor,  esq.,  of  Kirk- 
ham-abbej",  a son. 

Jan.  6.  At  Farnham-eastle,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  R.  N.  Milford,  a dau. 

Jan.  7.  At  Lymington,  Hants,  the  wife  of  Geo. 
F.  St.  Barbe,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Colwinstone,  Glamorgansh.,  Mrs.  William 
Somerset,  a dau. 

At  Ofiley,  the  wife  of  Henry  Grimston  Hale, 
esq.,  a sen. 

Jan.  8.  At  Eaton-pl.-west,  Lady  Isabella  Whit- 
bread, a son. 

At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Elwyn, 
Royal  Artillery,  a son. 

Jan.  9.  At  Brompton-crescent,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Augustus  Lane  Fox,  a son. 

At  the  Deanery,  Peterborough,  Mrs.  Saunders, 
a son. 

At  Birkhill,  the  wife  of  F.  L.  S.  Wedderburn, 
esq.,  of  Wedderburn  and  Biikhill,  a son. 

Jan.  10.  At  the  Palace,  Maidstone,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  McMahon,  14th  Dragoons,  a dau. 

At  the  Laurels,  Swansea,  the  wife  of  James 
Richardson,  esq.,  a son. 


At  Bejnnerside-house,  Berwicksh.,  the  wife  of 
Geo.  Rutherford  Darling,  esq.,  a son. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Augustus  Byron,  a dau. 

Jan.  11.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  Hill,  Head 
Master  of  the  Leicester  Collegiate  School,  a son. 

Jan.  12.  In  Upper  Brook-st.,  London,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Monckton  Milnes,  a son. 

Jan.  14,  At  Glanyrafon-hall,  near  Oswestry, 
the  wife  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Montgomeryshire 
(Maurice  Jones,  esq.,  of  Fronfraith),  a dau. 

At  Netley-cliff,  the  wife  of  Major  Ravenhill, 
Royal  Engineers,  a son. 

At  Landford-lodge,  Wilts,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Neat,  a dau. 

Jan.  15.  Ac  Duffryn,  Aberdare,  tbe  wife  of 
H.  A.  Biuce,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son. 

At  Elswick-hall,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
the  wife  of  C.  Allhusen,  esq.,  a dau, 

Jan.  16.  At  Keyford-house,  Frome,  the  wife 
of  J.  Lewin  Sheppard,  esq.,  Bombay  Rifle  Corps, 
a dau. 

Jan.  17.  At  Lowndes-sq.,  the  Lady  De  L’Isle 
and  Dudley,  a son. 

Jan.  18.  At  Inkpen  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Butler,  a dau. 

At  Denmark-hill,  the  wife  of  John  Wotherspoon, 
esq.,  a dau. 

Jan.  19.  At  Mount  Radford,  near  Exeter,  the 
wife  of  Assistant-Commissary-Gen.  Chas.  Palmer, 
a dau. 

At  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  Reginald 
Graham,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Beeton-hail,  Norfolk,  Lady  Preston,  a son. 

At  Old  Park-house,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  the 
wife  of  Alexander  Hadden,  esq.,  a dau. 

In  Conduit-st.,  Hanover-sq.,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Montagu  Watts,  a son. 

At  Faiiiight-down,  Hastings,  the  wife  of  J.  D. 
Wells,  esq.,  a dau. 

Jan.  20.  At  10,  Savile-row,  W.,  the  wife  of  John 
Marshall,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  a son. 

At  Percy-pL,  Clapham-rd.,  the  wife  of  J.  G. 
Pilcher,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Ash-grove,  Sevenoaks,  the  wife  of  Sidney 
Glenclining,  esq.,  a son. 

Jan.  21.  At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  John  Mug- 
geridge,  esq.,  a dau. 
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Nov.  9.  At  Meerut,  East  Indies,  Montagu  Mit- 
che  1 Proctor,  Lieut.  38th  B.N.I.,  to  Anne,  second 
dau.  of  Capt.  G.  Forrest,  Ordnance  Department. 

Nov.  11.  At  Hastings,  Major  John  Biggs, 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Gen.  Biggs,  HE.l.C.S  , to  Sarah  Brett,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  J.  C.  Williamson,  esq. 

Nov.  12.  At  Scarborough,  the  Rev.  Fiedcrick 
George  Blomfield,  M.A.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  Rector  of  St.  An- 
drew Undershaft,  London,  to  Anne,  youngest  dau. 
of  C.  Brook,  Esq.,  Healey-house,  Hudder-field. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Major  Fitzgerald, 
second  son  of  Lord  William  Fitzgerald,  to  Char- 
lotte Georgina,  only  child  of  Henry,  third  soil  of 
the  late  John  Trevanion  lletlesworth,  of  Caer- 
hays,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

At  St.  Piter’s,  Eaton-sq.,  John  Power  Glover, 
esq.,  of  Lackroe  Liscarral,  in  the  couiny  of  Cork, 
to  Sarah  Ann,  only  dau.  of  William  Wightman, 
esq.  of  Averham-house,  Nottinghamshire. 

At  Che.stcr,  the  Rev.  Henry  Parry,  Incumbent  of 
Bylchaw,  Denbigh-shire,  to  Mary  Emma,  onlydau. 
of  William  Williams,  esq.,  Whitefriars,  Chester. 

At  Benares,  East  Indies,  Edward  Samuel 
Jackson,  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  of  the  12th  Bengal 
N.I.,  to  Antoinette,  dau.  of  Dr.  Hilliard,  of  the 
.50th  Regt.  B.N.I. 


Nov.  14.  At  the  Bavarian  Chapel,  Warwick- 
st.,  William  Baring  de  Lotbiniere  Bingham,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Bingham,  esq.,  to 
Helen  Emily,  only  dau.  of  Geo.  Pemberton,  esq. 

At  Bolarum,  James  Allardyce,  esq.,  2nd  Ma- 
dras European  Light  Infantry,  to  Georgiana, 
dau.  of  the  late  P.  H.  Abbot,  esq. 

Nov.  17.  At  Axminster,  the  Rev.  John  Tem- 
ple, eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Temple,  Rector 
of  Dinsdale,  Durham,  to  Elvira  Mary,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  lute  Charles  Bond,  esq.,  of  Axminster. 

At  Paddington,  Walter  Workman,  esq.,  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Workman,  esq.,  o'flnverness-road,  Bays- 
water,  and  of  Bramblys,  Basingstoke,  to  Maria 
Woodd,  eldest  dau.  of  Edmund  Bates,  esq.,  Park- 
pi. -villas,  Maida-hill  west. 

At  Aston,  Thomas  Aurelius  Attwood,  esq.,  of 
Wood-end-house,  Erdington,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  Joseph  Smallwood,  esq.,  of  Birmingham. 

At  St.  John’s,  Peterborough, Thomas  Macaulay, 
jun.,  of  Kibworth,  third  son  of  Thos.  Macaulay, 
esq,,  of  Leicester,  to  Louisa,  second  dau.  of  Nel- 
son Wilkinson,  esq.,  of  Peterborough. 

At  Leamington  Priors,  George  F.  Hewson, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Cheltenham,  son  of  Adm.  George 
Hewson,  to  Martha,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  S. 
Jocelyn  Otway,  of  Portland-pl. 
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Nov.  18.  At  Halberton,  Devon,  the  Rev.  Hen. 
Arthur  Daniel,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Stocldand,  Somer- 
set, to  Laura  Catherine,  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Were  Clark,  esq.,  of  Bridewell. 

Nov.  21.  At  the  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  Lieut. 
Lionel  M.  Fraser,  41st  Refrt.,  to  Louis  Amenaicle, 
second  dau.  of  Jose  Guiseppi,  esq.,  Consul  to  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela. 

Nov.  26.  At  Toronto,  Henry  Edward,  son  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Bennett,  of  Spark  ford,  Somerset, 
to  Louisa  Birchall,  xounsrest  dau.  of  the  Hon. 
Chief-Justice  Macaulay,  of  Toronto. 

Dec  1.  At  Dovercourt,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lloyd 
Jones,  of  Blackheath,  to  Agnes  Harriet,  eldest 
dau.  of  ihe  Rev.  F.  Vyvian  Luke,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Frinton,  Essex. 

Dec.  2.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Gateshead,  the  Rev. 

, Robert  Kirwood,  of  Bamburgh,  to  Annie,  dau.  of 
i William  Wailes,  esq.,  of  Saltwell. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  Capt.  Robert  Caulfeild, 

I 7th  Madras  Cavalry,  eldest  son  of  Lieut.-Col. 

I Caulfeild,  of  the  Roscommon  Militia,  to  Caroline 
i Harrif  tte,  dau.  of  William  Magill,  esq.,  of  Lyttle- 
ton,  W(  stmeath. 

Dec.  8.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq,,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Paget  Wilkinson,  Rector  of  Great  Or- 
, ton,  Cumberland,  to  Jane  Ellen,  dau.  of  Sir  John 
Powlett  Orde,  hart,  of  Kilmory,  N.B. 

Dec.  9.  The  Rev.  A.  Middleton,  Curate  of 
Ponsonby,  Cumberland,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau-  of 
the  Rev.  John  Fox,  Inns-court,  St.  Begh’s,  and 
^ Vicar  of  Haile. 

Dec.  12.  At  St,  Thomas’s,  London,  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, fourth  son  of  the  late  T.  C.  S.  Corry, 
esq.,  of  Rock  Corry-castle,  Glenburnie-park, 
Monaghan,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Capt.  J.  F.  Cullen,  formerly  of  Harwich. 

Dec.  14.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
William  St.  Laurence  Gethin,  bart.,  only  brother 
of  Sir  Richard  Gethin,  hart.,  to  Emily,  eldest  dau. 
of  Wm.  Fife,  esq.,  Rothbury,  Northumberland. 

Dec.  15.  At  WestburJ^  near  Bristol,  William 
Henry  Day,  esq.,  M.D.,  Newmarket,  Cambridge- 
shire, late  of  H.  M’s.  3rd  Foot,  and  only  son  of 
Thomas  Day,  esq.,  Stratton,  near  Swinrlon, 
Wilts,  to  Emma  Clementina,  eldest  dau.  of  Wil- 
liam Ryall,  esq.,  of  Westburv-court,  near  Bristol. 

At  Sheffield,  R.  Hardey  Wake,  esq.,  of  Hull, 
to  Annie  Isabella,  eld'  r dau.  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Earnshaw,  of  Sheffield. 

At  Wimpole,  Cambridgeshire,  Charles  Ham- 
I bro,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Baron  Hambro,  of 
: Milton -abbey,  Dorset,  to  Su.san  Amelia,  youngest 
I dau.  of  the  Hon.  and  Ven.  Archdeacon  of  York. 

At  Hornsey,  Middlesex,  W.  G.  Mingay,  esq., 

I of  Church  Cbppenhall,  Cheshire,  to  Miss  Lydia 
I Parr,  of  York. 

I At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Henry  F.  Cooper, 
esq.,  Royal  Marines,  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the 
: late  Edward  She  well,  esq.,  of  Lewes-house, 
j Sussex. 

Dee.  16.  At  Berne,  Alexander  Count  Teleki, 
of  Szek,  to  the  Hon.  Jane  Bickersteth,  only  child 
of  the  late  Lord  Langdale. 

' At  York  Minster,  James  William  Warren,  esq., 
B.A.,  son  of  Robert  Warren,  esq.,  Killiney-castle, 
Dublin,  to  Euphemia  Geraldine,  only  dau.  of 
Charles  F.  Vivian,  esq.,  Fountainbleau,  York- 
shire. 

At  Abinger,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  Sidney  Lidder- 
! dale  Smith,  Rector  of  Brampton  Ash,  Northamp- 
tonshire, to  the  Hon.  Frances  Mary  Scarlett, 
youngest  dau.  of  Lord  and  Lady  Abinger. 

At  Bishop  Wearmoutli,  Durham,  Thomas  Ho- 
ratio Marshall,  esq.,  of  Hartford,  Chester,  to 
Laura  Anne,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Martin 
Stapylton,  Rector  of  Baiiboro’. 

I At  Tickhill,  the  Rev.  Edward  Swinderson, 
j Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Ather- 
I stone,  to  Margaret  Charlotte,  second  dau.  of  the 
I Rev.  Chas.  Bury.  Vicar  of  Tickhill. 

Dec.  17.  At  Hordle,  the  Rev.  Clement  Ham- 
Imond  Gossett,  M.A.,  of  West  Tisted,  Hants, 
to  Lucinde  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Rear-Adm.  Sy- 
monds,  Yeatton,  Lymington,  Hants. 


At  Charlton,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  to  Jean 
Ann,  dau.  of  the  late  Crowley  Millington,  esq., 
of  Greenwich. 

At  Brighton,  the  Venerable  William  Derring- 
ton  Ikin,  Archdeacon  of  Ai)ping,  and  Incumbent 
of  Ballachulish,  Argyll,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  J.  W.  Morton,  esq.,  of  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

At  Whittlesey,  .James  Aynscomb,  second  son 
of  J.  A.  Harris,  esq.,  of  Goddington-hall,  Chels- 
field,  Kent,  to  Joanna,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Edward  Loonies,  esq.,  of  Whittlesey. 

Dec.  19.  At  Durham,  the  Rev.  Henry  Holden, 
D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Durham  School,  to  Geor- 
giana,  only  child  of  the  late  Byron  Aldham,  esq., 
of  North-hill,  Plymouth. 

At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  W.  J.  Penfold, 
solicitor,  of  Sleyning  and  Worthing,  to  Maria, 
dau.  of  Silas  Sieadman,  esq.,  of  Guilford-st., 
Russell-square. 

Dec.  21.  At  Isleworth,  Algernon  Sudlow,  esq., 
of  Castle  Combe,  Wilts,  to  Rebecca  Elizabeth, 
elder  dau.  of  the  late  E.  Alderson,  esq.,  of  Sy- 
mond's-inn.  Chancery-lane. 

At  Stoke,  Mahmoud  Effendi,  Major  in  the 
Turkish  Army,  to  Lucy,  dau.  of  Capt.  Heaton,  of 
the  British  Military  Service. 

Dec.  22.  At  Norton-in-the-Moors,  J.  E.  P. 
Robertson,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ro  hester,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  E.  W.  Oldaker,  esq., 
of  Norton-green. 

At  Devizes,  F.  W.  Bayes,  esq.,  son  of  the  late 
Thos.  Henry  Bayes,  esq.,  of  Stiffkey,  Norfolk,  to 
Lydia,  third  dau.  of  Thos.  Phillips,  esq.,  of  Belle- 
vue-house, Devizes. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Frederick  Chas.  Frith, 
esq.,  late  H.M.’s  storekeeper  (War  Dept.),  to 
Mary  Ann,  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Brown,  11th 
Dragoons,  of  Cannonsleigh-abbey. 

At  Chiddingstone,  the  Rev.  Newton  William 
Streatfeild,  to  Flora  Margaret  Elizabeth  Hos- 
kins. 

At  Wichenford,  Mr.  Chas.  Tabberer,  to  Sophia 
Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of  Capt.  T.  G.  Lloyd,  for- 
merly of  Sandhurst-grove,  Gloucestershire. 

Dec.  23.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Newington,  Pierce 
O’Brien  Butler,  esq.,  brother-in-law  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  son  of  the  late  P. 
O’Brien  Butler,  esq.,  of  Dunboyne-castle,  county 
Meath,  to  Aurelia  Rebecca,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Tyson  West,  esq.,  surgeon,  Alford,  Lin- 
colnshire. 

At  Chester-le-st.,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Mayor,  B.A., 
of  Pelton,  to  Ellen,  youngst.  dau.  of  Geo.  Murray, 
esq.,  Chester-le-street. 

Dec.  24.  AtMonkstown,  co.  Dublin,  Geo.  Wm., 
son  of  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Maunsell,  of  Fort  Eyre, 
Galway,  to  Alice,  only  dau.  of  Gen.  Sir  Michael 
Creagh,  and  grand-dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Osborne. 

At  Newhall,  John  M.  MacIntyre,  esq.,  Madras 
Artillery,  to  Marianne  Margtiret,  second  dau.  of 
A.  N.  Shaw,  esq.,  Newhall,  Ross-shire. 

At  St.  Alphege,  Greenwich,  Lindsey,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Patrick  Ogilvie,  esq.,  of  Mazehill, 
Greenwich,  to  Emily  Craigie,  widow  of  Edward 
Kennedy,  esq.,  Bengal  Artillery,  and  younger 
dau.  of  Major-Gen.  H.  J.  Wood,  C.B.,  Bengal 
Artillery. 

Dec.  26.  At  Ballyhussar,  Geo.  Elliot  Watson, 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  second  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Thos.  Colclough  Watson, 
to  Marion,  eldest  dau.  of  W.  Jas.  Wallace,  esq., 
of  Ballycoursey,  county  Wexford. 

Dec.  28.  At  Ardeer-house,  James  Weyman, 
third  son  of  Samuel  Jas.  Wadeson,  esq.,  of  Rom- 
ford, Essex,  to  Margaret  Smith,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Win.  Smith  Neill,  of  Barn- 
weill,  Ayrsbire. 

At  Mallow,  Capt.  Jas.  Harwood  Rocke,  late 
2nd  Queen's  Royals,  to  Philippa  Maria,  youngest 
dau.  of  Sir  Denham  Jephson  Norreys,  bait., 
M.P.,  Mallow'-castle,  Cork. 

At  St.  Pancras,  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Buss,  B.A., 
Curate  of  St.  Olave’s,  to  Leonie,  only  surviving 
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child  of  the  late  Col.  Caron,  of  Bartholomew-pl., 
Kentish-town. 

At  Eccles,  John  Marshall,  esq.,  of  Horsforth- 
hall,  to  Miss  Mary  Wilson,  of  Gilda-book. 

Dec.  29.  At  Ashbourn,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Edw. 
Gepp,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar- 
school,  to  Emma  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Major  G.  G.  Maitland,  E.I.C.S.,  and  -widow 
of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Moor,  M.A.,  of  Woodland-hall, 
Utioxeter. 

At  Stourton,  Wiltshire,  the  Rev.  Charles  Tbos. 
Hoskins,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hoskins, 
Rector  of  North  Perrott,  Somersetsh.,  to  Lucy 
Isabella,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Drake, 
of  Northchurch,  Hertfordshire,  and  Rector  of 
Stourton. 

At  Totnes,  Jas.  Dickinson,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s-inn, 
Barrister-at-law,  to  Anne  Maria,  elder  dau.  of 
Gilbert  Northey  Tompson,  esq.,  of  that  place. 

At  Clifton,  Carolus  Arthur,  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  Strong,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Pains- 
wick,  to  Francis  Grace  Curling,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Daniel  Curling,  esq.,  of  Lechlade,  Glou- 
cestershire. 

At  Marylebone,  John  Evan  Hodgson,  esq., 
Glocester-pL,  Portman-sq.,  and  late  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  Helen  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  John 
Todd,  esq.,  Wimpole-st.,  Cavendish-sq. 

At  St.  George’s,  Han  over-square,  Hastings 
Charles  Huggins,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to 
Catherine  Emily,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Hora,  esq.,  of  Notting-hill,  and  grand-dau.  of  the 
late  Count  De  St.  Jeves. 

At  Highbury,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Weir,  M.A., 
of  Trinity  Coll.  Oxford,  to  Cassandra  Rebecca, 
eldest  dau.  of  Alfred  Jones,  esq.,  of  Highbury. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Geo.  Deas,  one  of  the 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  to  Dame  Sally 
Outram,  dau.  of  the  late  Jo.«eph  Outram,  esq., 
and  relict  of  Sir  Benjamin  F.  Outram,  Knight,  C.B. 

At  Chalfont  St.  Peter,  Bucks,  the  Rev.  Hubert 
Harvey  Charsley,  St.  Mary-hall,  Oxford,  to  Mar- 
garet Anne,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  Stephen 
Cannon,  esq.,  of  Woodbank,  Gerrard’s-cross. 

At  Kidlington,  near  Oxford,  Capt.  Edmund 
Henry  Cox,  Roj’al  Marine  Artillery,  to  Frances 
Emily  Cadogan,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Drummond,  Rector  of  Charlton,  Kent. 

At  Ottery  St.  Mary,  the  Rev.  Henry  Cook,  B.A., 
of  Exmouth,  to  Harriet  Anna,  second  dau.  of 
Wm.  Sparkes  Tinney,  e.sq.,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Dec.  30.  At  Whitburn,  Durham,  Jas.  Langton 
Clarke,  esq.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Dur- 
ham, son  of  the  late  Rev.  Anthony  J.  ClarKe, 
Rector  of  Porlock,  Somersetsh.,  to  Frances  Mary, 
only  child  of  Thos,  Elliot  Harrison,  esq.,  of  Whit- 
burn. 

At  Great  Driffield,  Richard  Laybourne,  esq.,  of 
Newport,  Monmouthsh.,  second  son  of  Jacob  Lay- 
bourne,  esq.,  of  Nafferton,  to  Emily,  second  dau.  of 
Jas.  Harrison,  esq.,  of  Driffield. 

At  Streatham,  Surrey,  Wm.  Thomson,  esq., 
M.D  , of  Exeter,  to  Jemima  Dear,  of  Sparrow- 
hall,  Streatham  ; also,  at  the  same  time,  Thos. 
Foster,  esq.,  of  Sti  eatham,  to  Miss  E.  M.  Dear. 

At  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Townsend 
Chamberlain,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Holy  Trin.  Church, 
Chester,  youngst.  son  of  Commander  W.  B.  Cham- 
berlain, R.N.,  to  Sarah  Sophia,  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Edw.  Pieatty,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Wark,  Nor- 
thumberland. 

Dec.Zl.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Lewis 
D.  Wigan,  esq.,  of  Rock-house,  Maidstone,  third 
son  of  J.  Alfred  Wigan,  esq.,  Clare-house,  East 
Mailing,  to  Mary  eldest  dau.  of  John  Gretton, 
esq.,  of  Burton-on-Tient. 

At  Little  Bentley,  Robert  Gilbert,  esq  , of  Ashby- 
hall,  Norfolk,  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  la  e David 
Ros.s,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N.,  of  Walmer,  Kent. 

At  Sydenham,  Ilenry,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Henry  Manley,  e.sq.,  of  Manley,  Devon,  to  Alicia, 
third  dau.  of  Samuel  Cotton,  esq.,  of  Sydenham. 

At  Aspenden,  Herts,  Wm.  Hugh  Aldcrsey,  esq., 
of  Buntingford,  Herts,  to  Alice  Mary  Paddon, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  Sanderson. 
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At  Nottingham,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Scrivenor, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Alvingham,  Lincolnsh.,  to 
Mary  Elliott  Brooks,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Brooks,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Nottingham.  i 

At  Ickleton,  Cambridgesh.,  the  Rev.  William 
Lempriere  Lewis,  Fel  ow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford,  , 
to  Elizabeth  Alicia  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  i 
Hon.  Algernon  Herbert.  | 

At  Beaconsfield.  Bucks,  John  Ellerby,  esq.,  son  | 
of  the  late  Captain  Stephenson  Ellei’by,  of  the  | 
Trinity-house,  to  Marion,  second  dau.  of  the  late  l 
Philip  Kelly,  esq.  ■ 

Jan.\.  At  St.  George-the-Martym,  Bloomsbury,  j 
Wm.  Cracroft  Fooks,  esq.,  of  Bowman’s-lodge,  I 
Hartford,  Kent,  to  Juliai  Shears,  widow  of  Edw.  l 
Christy,  esq.,  of  Farringdon.  j 

At  Wells,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hobhouse,  Vicar  j 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Oxford,  second  son  of  the  late  Right  j 
Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Gen.  the  Hon.  John  Brodrick. 

At  Okehampton,  John  Grendon,  esq.,  Hushlade- 
house,  Okehampton,  to  Martha,  second  dau.  of 
R.  Philp,  esq. 

Jan.  2.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  William 
B.  Elliot,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  John  E. 
Elliot,  M.P.,  to  Mary  Geraldine,  third  dau.  of  j 
Justin  McCarty,  esq.,  of  Carrignavar,  and  widow  I 
of  T.  C.  Morton,  esq.  | 

At  Lower  Hardres,  Robert  Crawford,  esq.,  of 
Saint-hill,  Sussex,  to  Georgina  Laetitia,  dau.  of  | 
the  late  Rev.  D.  W.  Garrow.  j 

Jan.  4.  At  St.  Breward,  Cornwall,  the  Rf-v. 
Frederick  Davis,  Curate  of  St.  Tudy,  to  Janetta, 
onlv  survhlng  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.  John  Cooke,  , 
R.N. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Lieut.-Col.  Hen.  ' 
Torrens  D’Aguilar,  late  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  George  D’Aguilar,  K.C.B., 
to  Frances  Catherine,  third  dau.  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Dawson,  and  of  the  late  Hon.  Lionel  | 
Dawson.  I 

At  Bath,  Watter  Lambeth  Hickman,  esq.,  of  | 
Fir -mount-house.  Kilo  arm,  son  of  Sarah,  Lady  | 
Clanmoi  ris,  to  Matilda  Frances,  eldest  dau.  of 
Wm.  Collins,  esq  , Water loo-rd.,  Dublin. 

Jan.  5.  At  St.  Pancras,  Wm.  Pritzler  Newland, 
esq.,  second  son  of  Robert  Newland,  esq.,  of 
Kempst  on -boose,  Bedfordsh.,  to  Charlotte  Julia, 
eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  Beaumont  Beaumont, 
of  Glocester-gate,  Regent’s-pk. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley,  eldest  son  of  General  Buckley,  M.P.,  to 
Geraldine  Mildmay,  niece  to  Sir  Henry  Mild  way, 
hart. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Herbert  Cromp- 
ton, eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Wm. 
Heriies,  C.B.,  K.C.H.,  to  Leonora  Emma,  only  | 
dau.  of  Henry  L.  Wickham,  esq.,  of  Chesterfield-  [■ 
street,  Mayfair. 

At  Ammondell-house,  Linlithgowshire,  James  f 
Young,  esq.,  third  son  of  the  late  John  Young,  j; 
esq.,  of  Westridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  Lady  ;|( 
Alicia  Diana  Hay,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Right  ' 
Hon.  Henry  David,  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  relict  of  ' 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Somerville  Hay. 

At  Derby,  Geo.’  Milnes,  esq.,  the  Ash-house,  , 
Turnditch,  to  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Adsetts, 
esq.,  Chester -house,  Derby. 

Jan.  6.  At  Wallasej^,  Edwin  White,  esq.,  of 
Forest-lodge,  Hampshire,  to  Frances  Elizabeth  i 
Bristow,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Hughes, 
esq.,  of  Edge-hill,  near  Liverpool. 

At  Salford,  Edwjm  Cheslyn,  esq. , of  Monmouth- 
shire, to  Mary  Ann,  eld  st  dau.  of  Chas.  Callow,  , 
esq.,  of  the  Crescent,  Salford,  late  of  Douglas,  j 
Isle  of  Man.  ' i 

At  Burley,  in  Wharfdale,  the  Rev.  John  Simeon  | 
Hiley,  M.A.,  of  Woodhouse,  Loughborough,  to  i 
Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  ( f j 
Rugby,  and  widow  of  Aldred  Twining,  esq.,  of  I 
Gray’s-inn,  London. 

At  Hartlepool,  Wakefield  Robinson,  second  son  I 
of  Gideon  Sinales,  esq.,  of  St.  Hilda’s-terrace, 
Whitby,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Botcher- 
ley,  esq.,  of  Darlington. 
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At  Frodingham,  the  Kev.  Thos.  Sutton,  Vicar 
I of  Marton,  Lincolnshire,  to  Caroline,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Van  Hemert. 

At  Bromfield,  Cumberland,  John  Todd,  esq.,  of 
Oxford-house,  Manchester,  to  Sarali,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Dand,  esq.,  J.P.,  of  Wigton. 

Jan.  7.  At  Exeter,  G.  N.  Oxenhani,  esq., 
barrister-at-law,  to  Charlotte  Ellis,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Miligen  Seppings,  esq. 

At  Deal,  the  Rev.  Horace  G Monro,  Curate  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Winchester,  to  Margaret  Isabella, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Archibald  Hamilton 
Deltree,  Rector  of  Deal. 

At  Berrynarbor,  Lieut.  Chas.  Williams,  R.N., 
son  of  William  Williams,  esq.,  Tregullow-house, 
Cornwall,  to  Harriett  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Arth. 
D.  Bassett,  esq.,  Watermout-castle,  Ilfracombe, 

At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  Leut.  Charles 
G.  Nelson,  R.N.,  to  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry 
Grant,  esq.,  of  Portsmouth. 

At  St.  Ives,  the  Rev.  John  Webster  Hawksley, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Redruth,  to  Anna.  Maria,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Rugeley,  esq.,  of  Slepe- 
hall,  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire. 

At  Croydon,  Surrey,  Capt.  William  Rae  Rolland, 
R.N.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Adam  Rolland, 
esq.,  of  Gask,  to  Adeliza  Isabella,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Captain  George  Mowbray,  R.N,,  of 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

At  Lampeter,  the  Rev,  Owen  A.  Nares,  to 
Emily  Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Lewellin,  Dean  of  St.  David’s. 

At  Armagh,  Charles  John  Calvert,  esq.,  Her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Salonica,  to 
Martha,  eldest  dau.  of  George  Robinson,  esq. 

Jan.  12.  At  Skipton,  J.  Eustace  Prescott,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Camb.,  to  Rosalie,  dau.  of  H. 
Alcock,  esq.,  of  Aireville,  Skipton. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  the  Hon.  William 
I Henry  Sidney  North,  only  son  of  the  Baroness 
j North,  to  Frederica  Cockerel,  step-dau.  of  the 
I Earl  of  Eglinton. 

Jan.  13.  At  Wincbelsea,  the  Rev.  Edm.  Carr, 
Rector  of  Bonchurch,  to  Emma  Anne,  youngest 
dau,  of  the  late  Richard  Stileman,  esq.,  of  the 
Fi’iars,  Winchelsea. 

At  Newland,  Gloucestershire,  the  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius Witherby,  B.A.,  Curate  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Nottingham,  to  Mary  Anne,  younger 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Ridout,  Vicar  of  Newland. 


At  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Warwick-st.,  Major 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Edw.  Fraser,  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards,  second  son  of  Lord  Lovat,  to  Georgina 
Mary,  only  dau.  of  George  F.  Heneage,  esq., 
M.P.,  of  Hainton-hall,  Lincolnshire. 

Jan.  14.  At  Taunton,  Richard  Unwin  Capes, 
esq.,  of  Croydon,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Richard 
Capes,  esq.,  of  Doctors’  Commons,  London,  and 
Peckham,  Surrey,  to  Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of 
William  Upham.'esq.,  of  Taunton. 

At  Great  Budworth,  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Edward  Belcombe,  Incumbent  of  Whitley,  only 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Belcombe,  of  York, 
to  Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Jas.  H.  Leigh, 
esq  , of  Belmont,  and  grand-dau.  to  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley,  hart. 

Jan.  15.  At  St.  John’s,  Upper  Holloway,  Thos. 
Edward,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Lott,  e.sq.,  F.S..4.., 
of  Carlton-villas,  Hollowav , and  Bow-lane,  City, 
to  Anne,  second  dau.  of  William  Herbert,  esq., 
of  Picton- villas,  Camden-road,  Holloway. 

Jan.  16.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Thos. 
Kemp  Storey,  esq.,  to  the  Hon.  Helen  Matilda, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late,  and  sister  of  the  pre- 
sent, Viscount  Dillon. 

Jan.  21.  At  St.  MaUbew’s,  Denmark-hill, 
Capt.  W.  A.  Fraser,  of  Pictu,  N.S.,  to  Emma, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  P.  C.  J.  Brent,  esq. 

At  Coding,  near  Rochester,  William,  second 
son  of  G.  Wood,  esq.,  of  West-court,  Cliffe,  to 
Julia  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Murton,  esq., 
of  Coding-castle,  Kent. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Wimbledon,  C.  Charles  Horne, 
esq.,  of  the  Grove,  Staines,  to  Sarah,  eldest  dau. 
of  George  T.  Trickett,  esq.,  of  Wimbledon. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Paddington,  the  Rev.  Josh. 
Morrison  Croker,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Lavenham, 
Suffolk,  to  Phoebe  Springall,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Frederick  E.  Thompson,  esq.,  of  Rajmiond- 
buildings. 

At  St.  Philip’s,  Clerkenwell,  the  Rev.  Lewin 
G.  Maine,  to  Ellen  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Bower,  of  Doughty-st. 

At  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  Reginald  Dykes,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  John  Marshall,  esq.,  M.P.,  of 
Headingley,  Y^orkshire,  to  Margaret  Louisa,  third 
dau.  of  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  hart.,  of  Col- 
lingwood,  Hawkhurst. 

Jan.  22.  At  Edinburgh,  Henry  Lees,  esq.,  to 
Jemima,  third  dau.  of  Adam  Black,  esq.,  M.P, 


OBITUAEY. 


The  Duke  oe  Devonshire. 

Jan.  18.  At  his  seat,  Hardwick*  hall, 
Derbyshire,  aged  67,  the  Most  Noble 
William  Spencer  Cavendish,  Sixth  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  Baron  Cavendish  of 
Hardwick,  Baron  Clifford  of  Lanesborough, 
and  K.G.,  K.S.A.,  and  K.A.N.,  Lord-Lieut. 
of  the  county  of  Derby. 

His  Grace  was  the  only  son  of  William, 
fifth  duke,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Lady 
Georgiana  Spencer,  eldest  daughter  of 
John,  first  Earl  of  Spencer.  He  was  born 
May  21, 1790,  and  was  unmarried.  Shortly 
after  he  attained  his  majority — namely, 
July  11,  1811 — he  succeeded  to  the  duke- 
dom and  the  princely  estates  of  the  family. 
The  late  Duke  held  the  traditionary  po- 
Gent.  Mag.  Yol.  CCIY. 


litics  of  his  ancestors,  hut,  like  his  father, 
assisted  the  Whig  party  by  his  influence 
and  his  silent  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords 
more  than  by  other  means,  for  he  never 
spoke  in  that  assembly  on  any  of  the  great 
political  questions  advocated  or  opposed 
by  the  Whig  party.  His  Grace  was  more 
calculated  to  charm  the  social  circle  than 
to  engage  in  the  turbulent  arena  of  poli- 
tical strife.  He  was  sent  on  a special  em- 
bassy to  Russia  in  May,  1826,  as  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  at  the  coronation  of 
the  late  Emperor  Nicholas.  His  Grace’s 
retinue  was  of  the  most  superb  character, 
and  cost  him  a very  considerable  sum  of 
money — it  was  said  over  £50,000  beyond 
the  allowance  made  by  government.  The 
late  Emperor,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
E e 
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magnificence  of  liis  emliassy,  and  out  of 
personal  regard  to  the  Duke,  conferred  on 
him  the  Kussian  orders  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  Alexander  Newski.  The  intimacy  en- 
gendered on  the  Duke’s  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg was  never  relaxed,  and  on  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia’s  last  visit  to  this  country 
he  was  entertained  by  his  Grace  with 
princely  hospitality.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing his  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  he  was 
made  a Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
of  which  illustrious  order  of  knighthood 
he  was  the  senior  knight.  He  was  made 
a Privy  Councillor  the  same  year,  1827  ; 
and  in  May  that  year  was  appointed  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  George  IV.’s  household, 
which  he  held  up  to  February,  1828.  The 
noble  Duke  was  again  ap]X)inted  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  late  King  William 
IV.’s  household  in  Kovember,  1830— an 
office  he  held  up  to  December,  1834.  The 
deceased  Duke  was  Lord-Lieutenant  and 
Custos  Rotulorum  of  Devonshire,  and  High 
Steward  of  Derby.  His  Grace  was  a D.C.  L. 
and  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
His  Grace  leaves  two  surviving  sisters,  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle  (mother  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland),  and  the  Countess 
Dowager  Granville  (mother  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council).  The  deceased 
Duke  is  succeeded  in  his  family  honours 
and  great  landed  estates  in  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  in  Ireland,  by  his  kinsman 
the  Earl  of  Burlington,  grandson  of  Lord 
George  Cavendish  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington), son  of  William,  fourth  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  The  present  Duke  was  born 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1808,  and  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  on  the  decease  of  his 
grandfather,  above-mentioned,  in  May, 
1834.  He  married,  in  August,  1829,  Lady 
Blanche,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  who  died  in  April,  1840,  leav- 
ing three  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  eldest 
one  Lord  Cavendish,  M.P.,  now  Marquis 
of  Hartiiigton.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  at  which  university 
he  was  second  wrangler  and  Smith’s  prize- 
man in  1829.  He  represented  that  uni- 
versity in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1829 
and  1830.  At  the  general  election  in  1831 
he  was  rejected,  but  was  returned  for 
Malton  in  that  parliament.  At  the  ensuing 
general  election,  the  following  year,  he 
was  elected  for  North  Derbysliire,  which 
division  of  the  county  he  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  until  his  ac- 
cession to  the  peerage  in  1834.  His 
Grace  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Loudon  for  20  years — from  1836  to  1856. 
The  families  of  tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Sir 
Augustus  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Clifford, 
General  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish,  the 
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Earl  and  Countess  Granville,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  Lord  and  Lady  Bagot,  the  Hon. 
George  and  Lady  Louisa  Cavendish,  Lord 
and  Lady  Rivers,  Lord  and  Lady  Charles 
Fitzroy,  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  and  Lady 
Catherine  Cavendish,  and  many  others  are 
placed  in  mourning  by  the  lamented  de- 
mise of  the  noble  Duke.  The  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  are  descended  from  William, 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  gen- 
tleman-usher to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  Eliza- 
beth, the  celebrated  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  built  the  fine  old  Elizabethan 
hall  at  Hardvick,  where  the  Duke  ex- 
pired. William  Cavendish  obtained  a 
peerage  through  the  influence  of  his  niece. 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  1605,  being  made 
Baron  Cavendish  of  Hardwick;  and  in 
1618  was  further  raised  by  being  created 
Earl  of  Devonshire.  William,  the  great- 
grandson  of  that  peer,  was  among  the 
leading  supporters  of  liberty  and  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  zealous  partisan  of  Lord  William  Rus- 
sell, and  one  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  the  revolution  which  placed  William  of 
Orange  on  the  British  throne.  That  dis- 
tinguished noble  was  created  in  1694  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
and  died  in  1707,  aged  67-  His  grandson 
William,  the  third  duke,  died  in  1775,  and 
his  son  William,  fom’th  duke,  died  in  1764, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Wil- 
liam, fifth  duke,  father  of  the  deceased 
peer.  He  was  a nobleman  of  retired  habits, 
but  took  a decided  part  in  opposition  to 
the  administration  of  William  Pitt,  and 
assisted  his  political  party  more  with  his 
fortune  than  by  his  personal  exertions. 
His  duchess  was  possessed  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty  and  accomplishments-  She 
was  “ the  adored”  of  the  Whig  party  of 
the  day,  and  entered  enthusiastically  into 
the  electioneering  contests  of  the  period. 


The  Earl  oe  Ilchester. 

Jan.  3.  At  his  seat,  Melbury-house, 
Dorsetshire,  aged  69,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry 
Fox  Strangways,  Earl  of  Ilchester,  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  D.C.L. 

The  deceased  was  born  on  the  21st  Feb- 
ruary, 1787,  and  in  September,  1802,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  titles  of  the  Earl 
of  Ilchester  and  Lord  Ilchester,  county  of 
Somerset ; Baron  Strangways,  of  Wood- 
ford Strangways,  county  of  Dorset ; and 
Lord  Ilchester  and  Stavordale,  and  Baron 
of  Redlynch,  county  of  Somerset.  In  1812 
his  Lordship  married  Caroline  Leonora, 
second  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  and 
Right  Rev.  Lox’d  George  Murray,  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s,  by  whom  he  had  four  chil- 
dren— two  sons,  Henry  Thomas  Leopold, 
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who  died  shortly  after  attaining  his  ma- 
jority, in  1837,  and  Stephen  Lord  Stavor- 
! dale,  whose  lamented  death,  just  as  he 
j had  opened  for  himself  a most  promis- 
I ing  career,  must  be  still  fresh  in  all  our 
memories,  though  it  occurred  nearly  nine 
years  ago.  The  noble  Earl’s  two  daugh- 
ters survive.  The  eldest.  Lady  Theresa 
Anna  Maria,  is  married  to  Lord  Digby, 
of  Minterne ; the  youngest,  Lady  Ca- 
therine Margaret,  to  Sir  Edward  Ker- 
rison,  Bart.,  of  Eye,  county  of  Suftblk. 

I His  Lordship  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and 
entailed  estates  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Thos. 
Horner  Fox  Strangways,  who  was  born  in 
May,  1795,  and  has  seen  some  political 
service,  both  as  Under- Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  German  Confederation. 

The  late  Earl  held  very  extensive  pos- 
! sessions  in  the  county  of  Dorset ; and  his 
' country-seats  at  Melbury-house,  near  Sher- 
borne ; Redlynch,  Somerset ; and  Abbots- 
bury-castle,  are  well  known  to  most  per- 
' sons  in  the  West  of  England.  As  a land- 
lord, his  Lordship  filled  a high  and  most 
honourable  position.  He  was  for  a short 
period  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Somerset,  but 
voluntarily  resigned  that  high  office  •,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  last-born  son.  Lord 
Stavordale,  he  gradually  withdrew  him- 
self from  public  life,  and  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  tenor  of  his  way  was  passed  chiefly 
at  his  seat  at  Melbury.  One  of  the  last  of 
' the  public  appointments  which  his  Lord- 
I ship  resigned  was  that  of  Lieut.-Col.  Com- 
j mandant  of  the  Dorset  Yeomanry  Cavalry, 

I which  he  relinquished,  we  believe,  about 
' two  years  ago,  on  the  ground  of  declining 
' health.  He  was  the  patron  of  seventeen 
livings.  The  personal  character  of  the 
deceased  peer  is  deservedly  held  in  respect 
I by  all  who  knew  him.  In  short,  he  was 
peculiarly  unambitious,  and  of  those  habits 
I of  cheerfulness  and  kindness  which  diffuse 
j a genuine  pleasure  over  the  surrounding 
I circle.  He  was  kind-hearted,  condescend- 
i ing  in  his  manners,  and,  although  a Whig 
of  the  old  school,  he  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  classes  of  politicians  in  this 
county.  Although  the  deceased  peer  was 
a man  of  integrity  in  his  public  conduct, 
and  was  singularly  free  from  political  as- 
pirations, yet  he  often  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  that  patronage  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  fairly  at  his  disposal. 

t 


f 
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The  Eaee  oe  Winchilsea. 

Jan.  8.  At  Haverholm  Priory,  near 
Sleaford,  aged  66,  the  Rt.  Hon.  George 
William  Einch-Hatton,  Earl  of  Winchilsea 
and  Nottingham. 

The  deceased  peer,  the  tenth  Earl  of 


Winchilsea  and  fifth  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
Viscount  Maidstone,  and  Baron  Finch  of 
Daventry,  in  the  Peerage  of  Groat  Britain, 
and  a Baronet,  was  the  elder  of  the  two 
sous  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Einch-Hatton, 
of  Eastwell-park,  near  Ashford,  Kent,  by 
the  lady  Elizabeth  Mary  Murray,  eldest 
daughter  of  David,  second  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, and  was  born  at  Kirkby,  Northamp- 
tonshire, May  22,  1791.  He  succeeded  to 
the  estates  and  the  honours  of  the  peerage 
on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  George,  ninth 
earl,  unmarried,  August  2, 1826,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  was  most  steady 
in  his  votes  in  sujiport  of  the  Conservative 
body  in  the  House  of  Peers.  He  was  more 
particularly  noted  as  being  nearly  the  only 
English  nobleman  who  was  willing  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  semi-religious  posi- 
tion of  the  Orange  party  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  most  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member his  invectives  against  O’Connell, 
and  his  incessant  assaults  on  the  College 
of  Maynooth,  and  the  system  of  education 
therein  pursued,  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  denouncing  in  terms  little  short  of  fran- 
tic, and  for  the  entire  overthrow  of  which 
he  laboured,  if  not  wisely,  at  least  most 
strenuously  and  heartily.  The  duel  which 
he  fought  with  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton on  the  occasion  of  the  change  which 
came  over  the  opinions  of  that  statesman 
as  to  the  necessity  of  some  concession  to 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body, 
and  to  the  general  clamour  for  their 
emancipation  from  political  disabilities, 
operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  Lord  Win- 
chilsea in  the  so-called  religious  world,  and 
though  he  occasionally  took  the  chair  at 
some  of  the  May-meetings,  effectually  pre- 
vented him  from  becoming  a leader  in  that 
circle  which  has  its  centre  in  Exeter-hall. 

The  deceased  Earl  was  three  times  mar- 
ried : first,  in  1814,  to  the  Lady  Georgiana 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  third  Dulie  of 
Montrose,  K.G.,  who  died  in  February, 
1835;  secondly,  in  1837,  to  Miss  Emily 
Georgiana  Bagot,  a daughter  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  G.C.B., 
by  whose  death  in  1848  he  was  left  a 
widower  a second  time.  He  married, 
thirdly,  in  1849,  Fanny  Margaretta,  dau- 
of  Mr.  Edward  Royd  Rice,  sometime  M P. 
for  Dover,  who  survives  his  Lordship.  By 
his  first  marriage  he  leaves  an  only  daugh- 
ter, who  is  married  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of 
Panton -hall,  Lincolnshire ; and  also  an 
only  son,  George  James,  Viscount  Maid- 
stone, now  eleventh  Earl  of  Winchilsea, 
who  was  born  in  Manchester-square,  Lon- 
don, May  31,  1815.  His  Lordship,  who 
represented  the  Northern  Division  of 
Northamptonshire  in  the  Conservative 
interest  from  1837  till  the  dissolution  of 
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1841,  married,  in  1846,  the  Lady  Con- 
stance Henrietta  Paget,  daughter  of  the 
second  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  by  whom  he 
has  a youthful  family,  consisting  of  four 
daughters  and  one  son.  By  his  second 
marriage  the  late  Earl  had  no  issue;  hut 
by  his  third  and  last  wife  he  leaves  one 
daughter  and  three  sons,  of  whom  the 
youngest  was  born  so  recently  as  the  year 
1856.  In  the  late  Earl  of  Winchilsea  the 
extreme  portion  of  the  “Protestant  and 
Protectionist  ” party  have  lost,  if  not  a 
leader,  at  all  events  a champion  whom 
they  will  not  find  it  easy  to  replace. 

In  person.  Lord  Winchilsea  was  tall  and 
stout ; his  face  was  round  and  animated, 
with  a pleasant  and  dignified  expression ; 
his  com])lexion  was  dark,  his  hair  black, 
and  his  features  small  and  regular. 

The  family  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea 
claim  descent  from  one  Vincent  Finch, 
who  held  a manor  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  now  decayed  town  from  which  the 
title  is  derived  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  He  was  the  lineal  ancestor  and 
progenitor  of  Sir  Thomas  Finch,  who  was 
made  one  of  the  [^nights  of  the  Carpet  in 
Westminster-hall,  on  the  day  after  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Mary,  by  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  her  Majesty  to  perform  that 
act.  His  son  and  successor.  Sir  Moyle 
Finch,  married  an  heiress  of  the  Berkeley 
family,  and  became  the  father  of  three 
sons,  the  youngest  of  whom.  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  was  successively  Recorder  of  Lon- 
don and  S])eaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  His  son  also. 
Sir  Heneage  Finch,  rose  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  law,  being  constituted  suc- 
cessively Attorney-General  and  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  and  eventually  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England ; being  also  elevated 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Finch  of  Daventry, 
and  Earl  of  Nottingham.  His  son  Daniel, 
the  second  Earl  of  Nottingham,  eventually 
succeeded  also  to  the  earldom  of  Winchil- 
sea, which  had  been  conferred  in  1628  on 
the  widow  of  the  above-mentioned  Sir 
Moyle  Finch,  together  with  the  Viscounty 
of  Maidstone,  with  remainder  of  both 
honours  to  the  issue  male  of  her  body  in 
succession.  Tliis  earl,  who  served  for 
many  years  after  the  accession  of  King 
William  III.  as  Principal  Secretary  of 
State,  and  died  in  1730,  having  enjoyed 
the  highest  confidence  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  first  of  the  f-ur  Georges,  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  uohleman  whose 
death  we  now  record. 

It  is  not  a little  singular  that  there  is 
also  a third  earldom  still  in  possession  of 
the  family  of  Finch.  Wc  allude  to  the 
title  enjoyed  by  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  who 


derives  his  paternal  descent  from  the  Hon. 
Heneage  Finch,  a younger  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Nottingham. 


John  Colvin,  Esq. 

Sept.  9.  At  Agra,  John  Colvin,  Esq., 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  James  Colvin, 
of  the  well-known  mercantile  house  of 
Colvin  and  Co.,  of  London  and  Calcutta, 
and  was  born  at  Calcutta  in  May,  1807. 
He  was  educated  till  near  the  age  of  fif- 
teen at  St.  Andrew^s,  in  Fifeshire,  and 
after  a short  time  passed  with  a private 
tutor,  he  went  to  the  East  India  College  at 
Haileybury.  Here  he  obtained,  from  the 
first,  the  highest  place  among  his  contem- 
poraries, and  held  it  throughout.  Although 
young  men  who  wasted  their  time  at 
Haileybury  sometimes  exhibited  superior 
qualities  in  after  life,  those  who  were  dis- 
tinguished in  the  collegiate  competition 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  prove  themselves 
able  public  servants.  The  college  itself 
has  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  some  advantages  have,  for  the 
moment,  been  lost  with  it  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  our  Indian  ad- 
ministration. The  students  were  taken  at 
the  critical  period  of  life,  after  they  had 
finished  their  school-education,  and  before 
they  had  struck  root  in  this  country,  or 
tried  their  powers  with  the  young  men  of 
their  own  age  from  other  seminaries.  There 
was,  therefore,  the  usual  proportion  of  men 
of  superior  ability  among  them ; and  from 
the  earliest  years  of  opening  manhood  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  became  identified 
with  their  Indian  prospects.  They  then 
received  the  best  instruction  that  could  be 
provided  for  them  in  the  principles  of  law 
and  political  economy,  in  the  elements  of 
the  Indian  languages,  and  in  other  sub- 
jects which  had  a special  reference  to  their 
professional  duties.  Now  the  age  of  ad- 
mission is  put  so  high  that  a sifting  has 
already  taken  place,  and  those  who  have 
proved  their  strength  have  paired  off  for 
an  English  career,  which  must  always  have 
the  highest  attraction  for  the  first  class  of 
our  English  youth.  Another  consequence 
of  raising  the  age  to  twenty-three  is,  that 
the  professional  instruction  and  probation 
which  those  who  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience of  India  know  to  be  necessary, 
have  been  given  up,  and  the  transplan- 
tation takes  place  under  circumstances 
every  way  calculated  to  aggravate  the 
growing  evil  which  has  been  remarked  of 
late  years — that  our  Indian  officers  do  not 
give  themselves  up  to  their  work  with  all 
their  heart,  as  they  used  to  do — that  their 
thoughts  and  aspirations  are  directed  to 
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I England,  and  that  whatever  concerns  the 
natives  is  performed  in  a cold  and  per- 
, functory  manner,  which  neither  can  com- 
j mand  nor  deserves  success. 

I Colvin  went  to  India  in  1826,  passed  the 
College  of  Fort  William  with  credit,  and 
' entered  at  once  on  the  serious  business  of 
i life  as  assistant  to  the  Register  of  the 
( Sudder  Court,  Mr.  Macnaghten,  after- 
wards so  well  known  to  fame  as  Sir 
William  Macnaghten.  The  remembrance 
i of  much  pleasant  intercourse  at  this  period 
j enables  me  to  say  that,  although  John 
I Colvin  “lived  laborious  days,”  he  did  not 
scorn  those  delights  which  belonged  to  his 
age  and  character ; and  he  then  gained 
the  affections  of  a lady  (Harriet,  daughter 
of  Major  Sneyd),  who  became  a faithful 
and  helpful  companion  to  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  His  next  appointment  was 
assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad, 
Mr.  William  Byam  Martin,  who  still  s\ir- 
vives  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  cultivated 
; literary  tastes  for  which  he  was  remark- 
! able  even  during  the  most  active  period  of 
his  Indian  career.  In  1832  Lord  William 
Bentinck  created  the  office  of  Assistant- 
Secretary  in  each  of  the  Government  De- 
partments at  Calcutta,  on  the  model  of  the 
English  Under- Secretaryships,  and  Colvin 
was  selected  to  be  Assistant- Secretary  in 
the  Revenue  and  Judicial  Department, 
and  was  promoted  in  1836  to  be  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Lower 
Provinces.  Lord  Auckland  took  his  seat 
as  Governor-General  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1836,  and  what  he  did  to  discover  the  best 
man  to  be  his  private  secretary  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  require  able 
assistance  for  the  discharge  of  important 
duties.  He  asked  those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  form  a correct  judgment,  to 
furnish  him  with  lists  of  the  persons  whom 
they  considered  fit  in  the  order  of  qualifi- 
‘ cation.  Lord  Auckland’s  honest  anxiety 
received  a rich  reward.  Of  the  few  enjoy- 
I ments  of  office,  one  of  the  highest  is  that 
I of  being  well  served ; and  how  ably  and 
zealously  Lord  Auckland  was  served  by 
John  Colvin  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  grateful  record : — 

“Mr.  Colvin  has  worked,  I may  say, 

I rather  with  me  than  under  me,  during  six 
years.  He  has  had,  and  he  has  deserved, 
my  entire  confidence.  He  brought  to  his 
duties  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  interests  of  India,  in  its  liistory  and 
in  the  details  of  its  administration. 

“This  knowledge  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased, particularly  in  regard  to  our  poli- 
tical relations ; and  if  the  merit  of  having 
brought  forward,  from  time  to  time,  sub- 
jects of  difficulty  with  clearness  and  regu- 
larity before  the  Council  should  ever  be 


ascribed  to  me,  it  could  not  be  so  in  justice, 
unless  acknowledgment  were  also  made, 
as  I am  ready  to  make  it,  of  the  industry, 
the  research,  the  correctness  of  judgment, 
the  accuracy  of  information,  and  the  readi- 
ness in  composition,  with  which  Mr.  Colvin 
has  often  assisted  me. 

“ I may  add,  that  in  the  secondary  but 
important  duty  of  forming  a judgment  on 
the  character  of  public  officers,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  patronage,  I have  with 
equal  satisfaction  to  speak  of  the  faithful 
and  efficient  aid  which  I have  foimd ; and 
though  it  could  not  be  but  that  offence 
and  dissent  in  this  branch  of  duty  should 
occasionally  have  been  excited,  yet  I can- 
not but  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  tact  and 
discrimination  with  which  Mr.  Colvin  has 
performed  his  part  in  this  branch  of  the 
administration,  that  so  little  of  discontent 
has  been  exhibited  upon  it,  and  that  its 
fairness  has  been  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted.” 

Mr.  Colvin  returned  with  Lord  Auckland 
to  England,  and  both  mind  and  body  were 
refreshed  by  a three  years’  furlough.  After 
the  recommencement  of  his  Indian  career, 
he  held  for  a short  time  the  appointment 
of  Resident  in  Nepaul,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commissionership  of  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  where  his  adminis- 
tration gave  much  satisfaction  both  to  the 
Government  and  the  public.  His  measures 
regarding  the  timber-trade  were  held  to  be 
particularly  useful,  and  he  did  much  good 
by  framing  an  uniform  code  of  procedure 
for  the  native  judges.  He  was  next  pro- 
moted to  the  Sudder  Court,  where  he  be- 
came ; so  much  so,  that  it 

was  commonly  said  that  the  pleaders  had 
sometimes  to  be  reminded  that  they  ought 
to  address  the  Court,  and  not  Mr.  Colvin. 
As  he  had  not  had  a regular  judicial  train- 
ing, and  his  knowledge  of  law  was  chiefly 
derived  from  the  vigour  with  which  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  it  at  the  time,  this 
was  justly  considered  as  a remarkable 
proof  of  his  intellectual  superiority.  When, 
therefore,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomason,  in  1853, 
there  was  certainly  no  man  in  the  ser- 
vice whose  name  stood  higher  for  activity, 
ability,  and  force  of  character  ; and  he  had 
been  already  marked  out  as  a fit  man  for 
Council. 

As  Lieutenant-Governor,  he  exhibited  an 
industry  and  mastery  of  detail  which  were 
quite  astonishing.  He  had  not  the  prac- 
tical professional  knowledge  of  Thomason, 
who  had  been  a magistrate  and  collector, 
and  had  made  settlements;  or  of  John 
Lawrence,  who  had  served  in  every  de- 
partment, from  top  to  bottom ; but  for  this 
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he  made  up  hy  the  most  laborious  inquiry. 
He  could  not  do  things  offhand,  like  his 
predecessor,  from  his  own  knowledge;  he 
had  to  ascertain  before  decidmg : he  was 
perpetually  asking  questions,  gathering 
opinions,  collating  facts, — and  he  carried 
this  to  an  extent  that  has  been  rarely 
equalled.  The  reports  he  called  for  were 
innumerable,  and  he  digested  his  infor- 
mation with  exemplary  patience  and  im- 
partiality. A general  efficiency  in  all 
branches  was  fully  maintained.  There 
was  no  great  attempt  to  introduce  new 
measures,  but  rather  thoroughly  to  work 
out  old  ones.  Everything  that  had  been 
previoiisly  commenced  was  taken  up  and 
carried  on  towards  perfection.  The  earnest 
adoption  of  everything  that  was  good  in 
Thomason’s  plans  shews  how  thoroughly 
Colvin  had  the  public  interest  at  heart, 
and  furnishes  an  honourable  contrast  to 
the  usual  disposition  of  public  men  to  de- 
preciate their  predecessors,  and  to  connect 
their  own  names  with  new  measures,  of 
which  they  alone  would  have  the  credit. 
Mr.  Colvin  was  also  laudably  desirous  of 
testing  the  qualifications  of  his  officers. 
He  would  sometimes  invite  conferences  of 
officers,  and  make  each  state  his  opinion. 
He  was  sincerely  anxious  to  prefer  merit 
to  seniority,  and  to  get  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  He  made  many  bold  ap- 
pointments out  of  routine,  the  judicious- 
ness of  some  of  which  was,  of  course, 
questioned.  In  all  respects  he  was  desirous 
to  discover  improved  methods  of  doing 
things,  and  was  most  ready  to  listen  to 
suggestions.  He  took  an  especial  interest 
in  the  detection  and  suppression  of  crime, 
and  by  more  than  usual  supervision  kept 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  police  on  the 
alert.  Every  great  crime  that  became 
knoum,  Mr.  Colvin  would  order  to  be  re- 
ported on  for  his  information.  A magis- 
trate would  receive  a letter  to  say  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  anxiously  awaited  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  such  and  such  a 
Dacoit  or  murderer.  Anything  like  or- 
ganized crime  received  constant  attention 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  himself. 
In  the  Department  of  Civil  Justice  much 
was  expected  of  Mr.  Colvin,  as  being  him- 
self an  eminent  judge  ; but  nothing  short 
of  a decided  legislative  enactment  will  ever 
enable  a Governor  of  a Regulation  Pro- 
vince to  reform  the  present  cumbrous  and 
unsuitable  system.  In  the  Revenue  De- 
partment Mr.  Colvin  did  much  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Sangor  and  Xerbudda 
territories,  then  recently  attached  to  his 
government,  introducing  those  improve- 
ments, the  advantage  of  which  hud  been 
establislied  by  the  experience  of  the  Pun- 
jab; and  he  was  arranging  for  the  rc; 
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newal  and  revision  of  the  settlement  in 
the  Xorth- Western  Provinces,  which  was 
about  to  expire.  He  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  moderate 
and  fixed  assessments  of  the  land  revenue, 
as  the  foundation  of  all  improvement.  In  - 
the  Public  Works  Department,  the  new  i 
system  resulting  from  the  abolition  of  the 
Military  Board  at  Calcutta,  and  the  placing 
of  all  works,  civil  and  military,  under  the 
local  governments,  came  into  operation 
under  Mr.  Colvin.  He  scrutinized  that 
monster  department  with  his  usual  energy 
and  minuteness,  and  in  no  part  of  India  i 
did  it  work  better  than  with  him.  The  i 
Ganges  Canal,  the  offspring  of  Thomason  ' 
and  Cautley,  was  prosecuted  to  comple-  i 
tion  by  Colvin,  and  the  canal  itself  was  i' 
opened  by  him.  Road-making  was  ad- 
vanced everywhere,  and  the  questionable 
English  expedient  of  toll-bars  was  intro-  i 
duced  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road.  In  edu-  i 
cation  Colvin  followed  up  vigorously  the  ' 
good  beginning  made  by  Thomason,  and  i' 
he  afterwards  inaugurated,  udth  much  f 
ability,  the  more  comprehensive  and  im- 
portant system,  applicable  to  the  whole  of  ! 
India,  which  was  ordered  from  home. 
The  machinery  for  popular  vernacular 
education,  which  had  previously  existed 
in  eight  experimental  districts,  was  then 
extended  to  all.  In  all  miscellaneous  im- 
provements Mr.  Colvin  was  most  zealous  i 
and  public-spirited,  as  was  to  be  expected  ' 
from  his  turn  of  mind,  which  readily  grap- 
pled with  anything  and  everything  that 
presented  itself.  In  his  conduct  towards 
the  press  he  was  always  liberal  and  sue-  ' 
cessful.  Lord  Auckland  had  the  cordial  i 
support  of  the  Calcutta  press  during  the 
period  of  alarm  and  depression  caused  by 
the  disasters  of  the  Affghan  war,  and  the  ‘ 
spirit  of  Mr.  Colvin’s  proceedings  on  this 
subject,  when  he  afterwards  acted  on  his 
own  responsibility,  will  be  seen  from  the  i 
following  extract  from  his  general  report  ' 
on  the  administration  of  the  North-Wes- 
tern Provinces  for  the  year  1855-6  : — i 
“ It  is  the  custom  of  this  Government  I 
to  print  for  official  circulation,  in  addition 
to  the  published  reports  and  orders  on  the  ' 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  jus-  ' 
tice,  and  of  the  general  revenue  affairs  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  the  published  annual  | 
prison  discipline  and  educational  reports,  | 
the  remarks  and  instructions  which  are  I 
recorded  in  detail  on  the  separate  divi-  I 
sional  reports  on  police,  revenue,  road,  and 
ferry  funds,  and  local  funds  and  improve- 
ments. A common  sympathy  and  emula- 
tion are  thus,  it  is  believed,  excited 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  success  or  defects  in  one  dis- 
trict becomes  known  for  the  benefit  of  all.” 
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As  Judge  of  the  Sudder  Court  at  Cal- 
, cutta,  and  Lieutenairt- Governor  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  Colvin  laboured 
I under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  had 
I a practical  training  in  the  revenue,  police, 
and  judicial  departments,  which  form  the 
: basis  of  our  Indian  administration.  To  a 
I great  extent,  he  overcame  this  by  extra- 
; ordinary  industry  and  sagacity,  but  this 
entailed  a serious  waste  of  effort.  It  was 
a common  saying,  that  Mr.  Colvin  “ over- 
' governed.”  The  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment greatly  increased,  so  that  the  Secre- 
1 taries  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  it, 

I The  number  of  letters  nearly  doubled  in 
I two  years.  Our  best  Anglo-Indian  states- 
' men  have  always  struggled  against  the 
I tendency  to  fill  the  offices  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  with  persons  who 
have  not  had  practical  experience  of  the 
details  of  administration. 

' From  these  works  of  peace  and  im- 
I provement,  and  from  the  apparently  cer- 
tain prospect  of  finishing  his  course  with 
! honour  and  joy,  Colvin  was  suddenly  called 
to  face  the  stern  realities  of  the  military 
insurrection.  With  a higher  official  posi- 
tion, he  had  less  real  command  over  events 
than  his  neighbour  in  the  Punjab.  John 
Lawrence  ruled  a people  who  had  for 
generations  cherished  a religious  and  poli- 
tical feud  with  the  people  of  Hindostan 
proper,  and  Delhi  was,  in  Sikh  estimation, 
the  accursed  city  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  John  Colvin’s  govern- 
ment was  itself  the  focus  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. Lawrence  may  be  said  to  have  been 
, his  own  commander-in-chief ; and  after  an 
European  force  had  been  detached  to  Delhi 
I immediately  on  the  outbreak,  he  still  had 
I at  his  disposal  seven  European  regiments, 
(including  the  one  sent  from  Bombay  to 
i Mooltan,)  besides  European  artillery,  and 
a local  Sikh  force  of  about  20,000  first- 
rate  Irregulars  of  all  arms.  Colvin  was 
j merely  the  civil  governor  of  the  North- 
I Western  Provinces ; and,  as  the  posts  were 
I stopped,  he  could  not  even  communicate 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  whom 
the  entire  disposal  of  the  military  force 
rested.  Lawrence  had  three  days’  exclu- 
sive knowledge  by  telegraph  ^ of  what  had 
I taken  place  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  during 
which  interval  he  made  his  arrangements 
for  disarming  the  Sepoy  regiments  sta- 
tioned in  the  Punjab.  Colvin  had  no 
warning;  and  the  military  insurrection 
1 had  actually  broken  out  within  his  govern- 
I ment,  and  the  mutineers  were  in  posses- 
I sion  of  Delhi,  before  he  could  begin  to  act. 


® It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  telegraph  saved 
India,  for  by  it  John  Lawrence  was  enabled  to 
, make  those  arrangements  which  preserved  the 
' Punjab  and  recovered  Delhi. 


But  he  promptly  and  vigorously  did  what 
was  in  his  power.  On  the  l7th  of  May 
the  Governor-General  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Colvin,  “I  thank  you  sincerely  for  all  you 
have  so  admirably  done,  and  for  your  stout 
heart.”  He  held  a parade  of  the  troops 
at  Agra,  and  spoke  plainly  and  fully  to 
the  native  regiments  on  the  subject  of  the 
gross  delusions  which  prevailed  among 
them  regarding  the  supposed  intentions  of 
the  Government  to  interfere  with  their 
religion  and  caste ; he  made  arrangements 
to  strengthen  the  fort,  and  place  in  it  a 
considerable  amount  of  supplies ; he  raised 
a body  of  volunteer  horse,  who  afterwards 
did  good  service  on  several  occasions ; and 
he  called  upon  the  neighbouring  native 
States  to  send  their  “contingents,”  to 
assist  in  keeping  open  the  roads  and  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  the  country  districts. 
He  also  had  the  good  sense  and  spirit  to 
deprecate  any  premature  abandonment  of 
our  position : — 

“ It  is  a vitally  useful  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  experience  of  present  events,  that 
not  one  step  should  be  yielded  in  retreat, 
on  an  outbreak  in  India,  which  can  be 
avoided  with  any  safety.  Plunder  and 
general  license  immediately  commence, 
and  all  useful  tenure  of  the  country  is 
annihilated.  It  is  not  by  shutting  our- 
selves in  forts  in  India  that  our  power 
can  be  upheld,  and  I will  decidedly  oppose 
myself  to  any  proposal  fur  throwing  the 
European  force  into  the  fort,  except  in  the 
very  last  extremity.”  [Mr.  Colvin  to  the 
Governor-General,  May  22, 1857.] 

As  early  as  the  15th  of  May,  Mr.  Colvin 
urgently  recommended  the  issue  of  a pro- 
clamation by  the  Governor-General  for 
the  purpose  of  disabusing  the  Sepoys  of 
the  delusions  which  possessed  them,  and 
of  inducing  the  well-disposed  among  them 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  mutineers. 
On  the  24th  of  May  he  reiterated  this 
advice : — 

“ On  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  mu- 
tineers, I would  strenuously  oppose  general 
severity  towards  all.  Such  a course  would, 
as  we  are  unanimously  convinced  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
acquired  among  them  from  a variety  of 
sources,  estrange  the  remainder  of  the 
army.  Hope,  I am  firmly  convinced, 
should  be  held  out  to  all  those  who  were 
not  ringleaders,  or  actively  concerned  in 
murder  and  violence.  Many  are  in  the 
rebels’  ranks  because  they  could  not  get 
away ; many  certainly  thought  we  were 
tricking  them  out  of  their  caste ; and  this 
opinion  is  held,  however  unwisely,  by  the 
mass  of  the  population,  and  even  by  some 
of  the  more  intelligent  classes.  Never  was 
delusion  more  wide  or  deep.  Many  of  the 
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best  soldiers  in  the  army — among  others, 
of  its  most  faithful  section,  the  Irregular 
Cavalry — shew  a marked  reluctance  to  en- 
gatje  in  a war  against  men  whom  they 
believe  to  have  been  misled  on  the  point 
of  religious  honour.  A tone  of  general 
menace  would,  I am  persuaded,  be  wrong. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  should,  in  my 
view,  be  authorized  to  act  upon  the  above 
line  of  policy ; and  when  means  of  escape 
are  thus  open  to  those  who  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  mercy,  the  remnant  will  be  con- 
sidered obstinate  traitors  even  by  their 
own  countrymen,  who  will  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  siding  against  them.  I request  the 
earliest  answer  to  this  message.  The  sub- 
ject is  of  vital  and  pressing  importance.” 

On  the  following  day  (25th  of  May), 
Mr.  Colvin  reported  to  the  Governor- 
General  that  he  had  himself  taken  the 
decisive  step : — 

“ Impressed  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  of  the  native  population,  as  com- 
municated in  my  message  of  yesterday, 
and  supported  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  officers  of  experience  here,  that  this 
mutiny  is  not  one  to  be  put  down  by 
high-handed  authority,  and  thinking  it 
essential  at  present  to  give  a favourable 
turn  to  the  feelings  of  the  Sepoys  who 
have  not  yet  entered  against  us,  I have 
taken  the  grave  responsibility  of  issuing 
on  my  own  authority  the  following^  pro- 
clamation. A weighty  reason  with  me 
has  been  the  total  dissolution  of  order, 
and  the  loss  of  every  means  of  control  in 
many  districts.  My  latest  letter  from 
Meerut  is  now  seven  days  old,  and  not  a 
single  letter  has  reached  me  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

“ Peoclamation. 

“ Soldiers  engaged  in  the  late  disturb- 
ances, who  are  desirous  of  going  to  their 
own  homes,  and  who  give  up  their  arms 
at  the  nearest  Government  civil  or  mili- 
tary post,  and  retire  quietly,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  unmolested. 

“ Many  faithful  soldiers  have  been  driven 
into  resistance  to  Government  only  because 
they  were  in  the  ranks  and  could  not  escape 
from  them,  and  because  they  really  thought 
their  feelings  of  religion  and  honour  in- 
jured by  the  measures  of  Government.  This 
feeling  was  wholly  a mistake,  but  it  acted 
on  men’s  minds.  A proclamation  of  the 
Governor-General  now  issued  is  perfectly 
explicit,  and  will  remove  all  doubts  on 
these  points. 

“ Every  evil-minded  instigator  in  the 
disturbance,  and  those  guilty  of  heinous 
crimes  against  private  persons,  shall  be 
j)uiiished.  All  those  who  appear  in  arms 
against  the  Government  after  this  notifi- 
12 
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cation  is  known,  shall  be  treated  as  open  i 
enemies.”  , 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  this  i 
subject  can  be  reviewed  with  judicial  calm-  i 
ness ; but  Colvin  is  no  longer  among  us  to  | 
answer  for  himself,  and  it  is  impossible  in  j 
a notice  of  his  life  to  pass  over  a point  to  i 
which  public  attention  has  been  so  strongly  | 
directed.  My  object  is  not  to  revive  the  i 
discussion,  or  to  maintain  that  the  pro-  j 
clamation  was  free  from  objection,  but  to 
give,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the 
defence  which  Colvin  would  have  made  if 
he  had  been  alive.  He  might  have  re- 
lieved himself  from  all  responsibility  by 
not  issuing  any  proclamation  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Governor- General,  j 
but  his  position  as  local  Governor,  acting  j 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  sup-  \ 
pression  of  the  insurrection  in  his  govern- 
ment, and  his  strong  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  the  measure,  made  him  take  another 
view  of  his  duty. 

The  course  adopted  by  John  Colvin  is 
the  usual  one  on  such  occasions.  The 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  and  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion are  the  last  two  cases  in  point  in 
English  history,  and  were  treated  in  a i 
similar  manner. 

There  were  two  other  proclamations  in  | 
1797,  dated  22nd  April,  27th  May,  and  the 
6th  of  June. 

The  preamble  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Par- 
liament, 38th  of  George  III.  cap.  55,  en- 
titled “An  Act  for  the  king’s  most  gra- 
cious, general,  and  free  pardon,”  also  otters 
terms  to  those  who  having  taken  up  arms 
were  willing  to  submit. 

In  an  ordinary  state  of  public  feeling, 
unsparing  military  execution  would  not  i 
have  been  considered  justifiable  until  the  ! 
attempt  had  been  made  to  distinguish  be-  | 
tween  the  leaders  and  followers,  between 
those  who  struck  the  blow  and  added  out-  | 
rage  to  insubordination,  and  those  who  i 
passively  or  unwillingly  yielded  to  the  ! 
movement  of  the  body  to  which  they  be-  I 
longed.  To  this  it  has  been  replied,  that 
there  ought  to  have  been  no  parleying 
with  rebels,  and  that  the  armed  opposition 
should  have  been  put  down  before  the 
attempt  was  made  to  discriminate  between  i 
ditti  rent  degrees  of  guilt.  But  if  Mr.  j 
Colvin  had  waited  till  then  it  would  have  ' 
been  too  late.  The  object  was  to  apply  a i 
solvent  to  reduce  the  compact  mass  of  re- 
hellion  to  its  elements,  and  to  give  to  the  i 
well-disposed  an  opportunity  of  returning 
to  their  allegiance,  leaving  the  guilty  re- 
mainder to  their  well-deserved  fate. 

The  proclamation  was  universally  ap- 
proved at  Agra.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
danger  which  was  opening  on  us,  and  the 
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sincere  and  thorough  delusion  which  pos- 
sessed the  mass  of  the  Sepoys  about  the 
'intentions  of  Government,  were  understood 
there.  Kegiments  were  beginning  to  give 
I way  all  round.  To  prevent  the  fatal  mis- 
i chief  from  spreading,  it  seemed  the  wisest 
, [thing  that  could  be  done  to  mark  that  we 
j desired  to  be  just;  to  offer  the  means  of 
[retreat  to  those,  not  already  desperately 
j committed,  who  had  been  betrayed  into 
the  rebel  ranks  by  the  insane  apprehension 
about  reli^iion,  or  by  the  impossibility  of 
separating  themselves  at  the  moment  from 
their  corps,  and  to  appeal  through  them  to 
the  feelings  of  the  regiments  yet  in  obe- 
dience. It  seemed  to  John  Colvin  and  bis 
advisers  that  this  was  the  right  thing  to 
do  at  that  time,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances. They  ought  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  event,  but  by  the  state  of  things  as  it 
reasonably  appeared  to  them  then  and 
there.  The  new  proclamation  directed  by 
I the  Governor-General  remained  without 
j effect,  just  as  much  as  Colvin’s  did.  The 
crash  of  regiments  advanced  so  fast,  that  a 
new  idea — that  of  entire  mastery  and  ex- 
I pulsion  of  all  Europeans  from  India — 

I seizedall  minds,  and  terms  of  accommodation 
[ were  no  longer  listened  to.  If  ever  there 
was  a chance  of  the  kind,  it  was  at  first,  be- 
1 fore  we  were  engaged  in  a war  a Voutrance 
with  our  whole  native  army,  the  gravity 
of  which  no  one  will  deny ; and  John  Colvin 
tried  to  seize  that  chance. 

Colvin  earnestly  protested  against  his 
proclamation  being  interpreted  as  offering 
pardon  to  those  who  had  murdered  or  in- 
jured their  otiBcers.  He  urged  that  the 
last  paragraph  limited  the  first;  that  the 
words,  “ that  those  guilty  of  heinous  crimes 
against  private  persons  shall  be  punished,” 
Were  meant  expressly  to  include  crimes 
against  officers  as  well  as  other  subjects  of 
the  Government,  as  was  apparent  from  the 
sense  of  the  Hindostani  wcrd  in  the  ori- 
ginal proclamation,  which  in  the  English 
version  was  translated  “ private  persons ;” 

I and  that,  taken  as  a whole,  the  prochima- 
tion  was  identical  in  substance  with  a 
telegraphic  message  from  the  Governor- 
General**,  bearing  the  same  date  as  the 
proclamation,  but  received  subsequently 

; to  its  being  issued.  To  this  the  Governor- 
General  replied,  that  as  the  proclamation 

*>  The  message  was  as  follows; — “Those  for 
. whom  no  amount  of  severity  can  too  great 
. are  — 

II  “Every  man  who  resists  with  arms  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s  force ; 

“ Every  man  who  has  taken  part  in  the  murder 
of  an  European  officer  or  other  person ; 

“ Every  ringleader. 

“Generally,  a distinction  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  regiments  which  murdered  their  offi- 
cers and  those  which  did  not.  To  men  of  me 
latter  forbearance  in  the  first  instance,  and  hope 
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promised  liberty  to  every  man  who  de- 
livered up  his  arms,  unless  he  was  an  in- 
stigator of  disturbance  or  guilty  of  heinous 
crimes  against  private  peisons,  it  threw 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  authority  to 
whom  the  arms  were  given  up ; and  every 
man  of  the  regiments  believed  to  have 
murdered  their  officers  might,  with  the 
proclamation  in  his  hand,  claim  his  dis- 
charge unmolested,  unless  proof  was  ready 
against  him  individually, — which  was  not 
possible.  Colvin  made  no  rejoinder  to  the 
Governor-General,  but  to  his  own  family 
he  wrote  that,  although  “ the  proclamation 
remained  a mere  trifling  incident  in  the 
great  series  of  events,”  and  he  would  give 
no  further  trouble  to  others  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  wished  his  own  relatives  to  un''er- 
stand  the  grounds  of  his  conduct.  “ That 
those,”  he  said,  “ who  had  taken  a leading 
or  a deliberately  malignant  part  in  the 
revolt  would  ever  seek  lo  take  advantage 
of  the  notification,  we  knew  to  be  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  chance  that 
seemed  open,  through  the  proclamation,  of 
escape  to  such  persons  was  what  called 
forth  the  heavy  censure  at  many  distant 
points;  but  we  who  were  nearer  the  scene, 
and  knew  the  real  spirit  of  the  revolt, 
could  not  entertain  such  a supposition.” 
To  this  Colvin  might  have  added,  if  he 
had  lived  to  complete  his  defence,  that  the 
Governor-General  afterwards  himself  issued 
a circular  letter,  in  which  the  principle  was 
fully  admitted  that  a distinction  ought  to 
be  made  between  the  innocent  and  guilty, 
even  in  Sepoy  regiments  wdiich  had  mur- 
dered their  ofiicers,  and  that  punishment 
ought  to  be  founded  upon  some  proof  of 
individual  guilt;  and  the  Governor- Gene- 
ral’s Circular  was  issued  on  the  31st  of 
July,  when  all  hope  of  securing  an  im- 
mediate political  result,  by  inriucmg  the 
comparatively  innocent  to  separate  them- 
selves from  their  more  guilty  associates, 
had  passed  away — which  was  not  the  case 
in  May,  when  the  character  of  the  insur- 
rection had  not  been  fully  developed.  Tlie 
difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  must  have 
been  encountered  at  some  time  or  other, 
unless  it  had  been  determined  to  make  no 
distinction  between  the  Sepoys  belonging 
to  the  offending  regiments,  whatever  their 
individual  conduct  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Colvin’s  active  and  useful  life  was 
now  rapidly  drawing  to  a close.  A hostile 
force,  composed  chiefly  of  the  Neemuch 
Brigade,  arrived  within  a short  march  of 
Agra.  The  main  body  of  our  much  smaller 


of  pardon,  if  they  should  shew  a claim  to  it,  may 
bd  extended. 

“Menaces  are  quite  unnecessary. 

“ I beg  you  to  communicate  this  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” 
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force  went  out  to  meet  them.  The  entire 
Christian  population  of  the  town  and  can- 
tonments went  into  the  quarters  prepared 
for  them  in  the  old  Eovid  Residence,  which 
had  the  name,  hut  very  little  ot  the  cha- 
racter, of  a fort.  On  the  25th  of  August, 
1857,  there  were  4,289  inmates,  of  whom, 
including  the  European  regiment  and  the 
Artillery,  1,065  were  male  adult  Europt  ans, 
443  Eurasians,  and  267  native  Christians, 
and  the  remaining  2,514  were  women  and 
non-adults  of  the  same  three  classes.  As 
everything  had  been  foreseen  and  arranged, 
the  had  effects  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  comprt'ssion  of  this  mixed 
multitude  into  a narrow  space  at  the  worst 
season  of  the  year  have  not  been  expe- 
rienced. But  Colvin  had  received  his 
death-stroke.  His  government,  the  im- 
provimont  of  which  was  the  cherished  ob- 
ject of  his  life,  had  been  reduced  to  the 
space  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  fort, 
atid  even  th’s  remnant  was  threatened  by 
a war-cloud  Irom  the  direction  of  Gwalior. 
He  must  be  reckoned  among  the  victims  of 
the  mutiny  by  a sharper  and  more  pro- 
tracted agony  than  if  he  had  fallen  by  the 
sword  of  the  mutineers.  His  first  attack 
of  illness  immediately  preceded  the  re- 
moval into  the  fort.  His  friends  frequently 
and  earnestly  pressed  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity ft'r  a temporary  cessation  from  work; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  they 
transferred  him  to  the  fi’eer  air  of  canton- 
ments, the  benefit  of  which  he  gratefully 
acknowledged.  His  son  Elliot  was  out  in 
the  district,  but  near  enough  to  be  recalled 
in  time  to  see  and  be  recognized  by  his 
fatlier.  On  Wednesday  aiternoon,  the  9th 
of  September,  he  sank  quietly,  without 
pain,  to  his  la-t  blessed  sleep.  As  rumours 
had  reached  Agra  of  great  desecraiions 
having  been  committed  elsewhere  on  the 
remains  of  Europeans,  it  was  considered 
right  to  bury  him  inside  the  fort,  where 
the  funeral  took  place  next  morning. 
The  following  notification  was  issued  on 
the  occasion  by  the  Government  of  India  : — 

“Fort  William, 

Home  Department,  Sept.  19 

“ XOTIFICATIO^r. 

“ It  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  the  Eight 
Honourable  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil to  announce  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John 
EuiJsell  Colvin,  the  Li  uten..nt-Govei’nor 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces. 

“ Worn  by  the  unceasing  anxieties  and 
labours  of  his  chari^'e,  wliich  placed  him  in 
the  very  front  of  the  dangers  by  which  of 
late  India  has  been  threatei  ed.  In  alth  and 
strength  gave  way;  and  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  lias  to  deplore  with 
sincere  gidef  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most 


distinguished  among  the  servants  of  the  ; j 
East  India  Com.pany.  1 i 

“ The  death  of  Mr.  Colvin  has  occurred  j 
at  a time  when  his  ripe  experience,  his 
high  ability,  and  his  untiring  tnerery  would 
have  been  more  than  usually  valuable  to  i 
the  State. 

“ But  his  cireer  did  not  close  before  he  * 
had  won  for  himself  a high  reputation  in 
each  of  the  various  branches  of  administra- 
tion to  w’hich  he  was  at  different  times 
attached,  nor  until  he  had  been  worthily 
selected  to  fill  the  highest  position  in 
Northern  India;  and  he  leaves  a name 
wdiicli  not  friends  alone,  but  all  who  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  the  duties  of 
Government,  and  all  who  may  follow  in 
his  path,  will  delight  to  hononr. 

“ The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor- General 
in  Council  directs  that  the  flag  shall  be 
lowered  half-mast  high,  antt  that  seventeen 
minute-guns  shah  be  fired  at  the  s»  ats  of 
government  in  India  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  present  notification. 

“By  order  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India  in  Council. 

C.  BEADOX,  j 
“ Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India.” 

Colvin  was  one  of  the  last  of  our  ] 
Indian  statesmen  who  derived  their  in-  | 
spiration  by  immediate  tradition  from  i 
Malcolm,  Munro,  Metcalfe,  and  Bentinck.  j 
These  wife  master-builders  completed  the  j 
edifice  of  our  Indian  empire  on  the  solid  j 
foundations  of  good  faith,  justice,  and  per-  i 
sonal  respect.  Many  of  them  disciples  j 
devoted  themselves  to  the  intere>ts  of  the  j 
natives  with  a selt'-denying  zeal  w’hich  has  j 
been  sel  om  equalled.  It  would  be  w eU  | 
to  consider  how’  far  this  tone  is  maintained  ! 
by  the  rising  generation  of  Indian  iunc-  j 
tionaries.  Previously  to  the  present  out- 
break, painful  symptoms  were  not  w anting  j 
of  the  over-confidence  arising  from  habituM 
success,  of  the  pride  which  goes  before  a 
fall,  and  especially  of  a disposition  to  un- 
dervalue the  natives,  and  to  be  indifferent 
to  their  feelings,  which  alone  would  dis- 
qualiry  us  for  the  government  of  India. 
Incredible  as  it  appears,  a practice  has 
arisen  of  late  years  of  designat  ng  the 
natives — not  the  mutinous  Sepoys  merely, 
but  the  natives  generally — by  the  oppro- 
bi’ious  name  of  “ niggers ;”  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from»the  surprise  expres  ed  by  the 
natives  of  India  at  the  personal  courtesy 
with  which  they  are  treated  on  their  visits 
to  this  country,  that  some  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  demeanour  assumed 
towards  them  by  our  countrymen  in  the 
East.  This  is  passing  si  range  to  those 
who  were  nourished  in  the  spirit  of  Sir 
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John  Malcolm’s  instructions  to  his  as- 
sistiints ; and  it  is  stranger  still  to  observe 
that  such  practices  have  been  suftered  to 
grow  up  witliout  rebuke  from  the  Indian 
Government. 

I 

^ ReSCHID  PACH/iL. 

r Jan.  7. — By  a telegraphic  dispatch  we 
i learn  that  Reschid  Pacha,  the  eminent 
j Turkish  minister,  is  dead.  There  were 
f conflicting  reports  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
death — one  account  repi-esenting  it  as  sud- 
den, another  as  having  occurred  after  three 
days’  illness.  But  of  the  fact  itself  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt.  Reschid  Pasha  was 
the  especial  'protege  of  our  minister.  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redclifie,  who,  we  believe, 
regarded  him  as  almost  the  only  honest 
statesman  in  Turkey  ; and  the  news  of 
his  death,  following  so  hard  upon  that 
distinguished  diplomatist  leaving  him  at 
f Constantinople  in  the  fulness  of  his  power, 

I must  doubtless  make  a deep  impression  on 
his  Lordship’s  mind.  The  Turkish  states- 
man was  born  in  1802.  After  serving 
official  patrons  in  various  subordinate  ca- 
pacities, he  progressed  to  the  rank  of 
^ Pacha  in  1834,  and  w.is  made  special  en- 
i voy  to  Paris  and  London.  He  subse- 
quently obtained  high  office  under  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  but  the  true  beginning  of  his 
high  career  as  a minister  of  progress  com- 
menced with  the  reign  of  Abdul  Medjid. 
Receiving  the  title  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  became  practically  the  first 
I minister  of  the  new  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid. 
j 1 he  grv  at  day  of  Reschid  Pacha’s  life  was 
that  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Tanzimat, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Statute  of  Gul- 
hane.  Upon  the  3d  of  November,  1839, 

I the  representatives  of  all  the  European 
' powers,  the  ministers,  governors  of  pro- 
, vinces,  generals,  corps  of  ulemas,  patriarchs 
of  Christian  communities,  together  with 
an  immense  crowd  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  community,  were  assembled  in  an 
! open  space  belonging  to  the  pavilion  of 

IGulhane,  to  hear  read  a charter  which  was 
to  serve  as  a new  basis  of  civil  and  religious 
law  in  Turkey.  The  Sultan  appeared  in 
great  pomp,  and  near  him  was  seated  the 
Prince  de  Joinville.  Reschid  Pacha  read 
1 the  document  aloud.  Copies  and  trans- 
' lations  were  distributed  to  all  present, 

!and  a universal  shout  arose  for  thi*  Sultan. 
Since  this  important  event  Reschid  Pacha 
has,  with  brief  intervals,  occupied  most 
important  posts  in  the  service  of  the  Sul- 
tan. He  has  held  several  times  the  ap- 
pointments of  Grand  Vizier  and  Minister 
! of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1811  he  became 
again  for  a time  the  Sultan’s  representa- 
tive in  England.  His  successive  adminis- 


trations have  been  a series  of  struggles  to 
realise  the  Tanzimat ; but  it  must  be  owned 
that  in  this  he  has  only  very  imperfectly 
succeeded.  His,  foreign  policy  has  been 
directed,  above  all  things,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  Fie  was  not  in  power 
when  Prince  Menschikoff  visited  Constan- 
tinople ; but  w hen  the  Russian  envoy  pre- 
sented to  the  Sultan  a disgraceful  conven- 
tion, the  sovereign  appears  to  have  felt 
that  the  time  was  come  to  make  an  end  of 
the  intrigues  which  had  excluded  his  ablset 
servant  trom  power,  and  Reschid  Pacha 
w'as  again  called  to  direct  the  affairs  ot  the 
empire.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  again 
lost  office,  still,  however,  exercising  an  in- 
fluence on  the  Gf)vernment.  He  resumed 
office  in  the  middle  of  last  year,  and  has  died 
in  office.  Reschid  Pacha  was  European  in 
his  opini-ms,  habits,  and  tastes.  He  knew 
several  European  languages ; he  kept  no 
harem,  and  was  “ the  husband  of  one 
wife.” 


Admieal  FIugh  Downman. 

Jan.  4.  At  his  residence,  Hambledon, 
Hants,  aged  93,  Admiral  Hugh  Downman. 

Hugh  Downman  was  born  at  Plympton, 
Devonshire,  in  1764.  His  uncle.  Dr. 
Downman,  of  Exeter,  was  a physician  of 
considerable  practice,  and  had  a local  re- 
putation as  an  author  and  play-writer. 
He  obtained  for  Hugh  Downman  an  offer 
from  Capt.  Mitchell  Graham  to  go  to  sea 
with  him  in  the  “ Tiietis,”  32,  which  he 
then  cominanded,  and  in  this  ship  Mr. 
Downman  remained  from  Oct.  10,  1776, 
until  Aug.  1778. 

Appointed  as  a midshipman  to  the 
“Arethusa,”  Capt.  S.  Marshall,  he  was 
wrecked  in  her,  w'hile  ciiasing  the  enemy’s 
fi  igate,  off  the  island  of  Moulins,  and  was 
kept  a prisoner  of  war  in  France  from 
March,  1779,  till  Jan.,  1780.  In  the 
“ Edgar,”  Mr  Downman  was  present  at 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  Lord  Howe’s 
partial  action  with  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  Oct.  20,  1782.  On 
March  5,  1790,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant,  and  served  on  the  East 
India  station. 

Returning  to  England  in  the  beginning 
of  1793,  Lieut.  Downman  joined  the  “ Al- 
cide,”  74,  Capt.  Linzer.  In  this  ship  he 
was  present  at  the  occupation  of  Toulon, 
and  the  reduction  of  Corsica,  and  here  he 
first  personally  distinguished  himself  by 
cutting  out  a French  gunboat  from  under 
a battery  at  St  Fiorenzo,  and  by  heading 
a detachment  of  100  seamen  and  marines, 
and  planting  the  first  gun  on  a mountain 
overlooking  the  defences  of  the  enemy, 
and  deemed  by  them  to  be  inaccessible. 
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For  this  he  received  the  thanks  of  Gen. 
Dundas,  commander  - in  - chief.  Lieut. 
Downman  followed  Capt.  Linzer  (promoted 
to  he  Commodore)  into  the  “ Windsor 
Castle,”  from  which  ship  he  was  removed 
into  the  “Victory,”  the  flag-ship  succes- 
sively of  Lord  Hood,  Eear- Admiral  Robert 
Mann,  and  Sir  John  Jervis  (afterwards  Earl 
St. Vincent).  In  the  “Victory”  he  was 
present  in  the  actions  of  July  13,  1795, 
and  the  “glorious”  Feb.  14,  1797,  when 
the  Spanish  fleet  was  totafly  defeated  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent. 

On  July  20  following,  Lieut.  Downman 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander, 
and  appointed  to  the  “ Speedy,”  brig  of 
14  guns  (4-pounders),  and  80  men.  On 
Feb.  3,  1798,  the  “Speedy”  fell  in  with 
the  French  privateer  “ Papillon,”  of  18 
guns  (12-pounders),  and  160  men,  off  Vigo. 
The  crew  of  the  “ Speedy”  was  reduced 
by  the  absence  of  the  Master,  Mr.  Mar- 
sliall,  and  12  men,  in  a prize.  The  action 
lasted  for  two  days : on  the  second  day, 
Capt.  Downman  having  expended  all  his 
shot,  was  obliged  to  substitute  nails,  pieces 
of  iron  hoop,  &c.  Mr.  Marshall  seeing  the 
difficulty  in  which  his  captain  was  placed, 
secured  the  prisoners  in  the  prize,  left  in 
a small  boat  with  his  men,  and  rejoined 
the  “ Speedy”  in  the  night  of  the  3rd. 
Tlie  “ Papillon”  was  eventually  driven  off, 
and  the  “Sjjeedy’s”  prize  retaken.  The 
loss  of  the  “ Speedy”  was  5 killed,  and 
4 wounded.  During  his  command  of  the 
“ Speedy”  Capt.  Downman  captured  5 
S, Danish  privateers,  carryinsr  altogether 
17  guns,  28  swivels,  and  162  men,  and 
protected  so  effectually  the  Oporto  trade, 
that  he  was  presented  by  the  British 
merchants  of  that  city  with  a piece  of 
plate,  of  the  value  of  £50,  accompanied  by 
a letter  of  thanks.  On  Dec.  26,  1798,  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Po^t-Captain,  Capt. 
Downman  was  confirmed  in  the  command 
of  the  “ Santa  Dorothea,”  36,  of  w'hich 
ship  he  had  previously  been  acting  in  com- 
mand. In  the  spring  of  1800,  Capt. 
Downman,  commanding  a small  squadron, 
blockad'‘d  Savona,  and  after  forty-one  days 
he  compelled  it  to  surrender,  on  May  15. 
He  sign('d  the  capitulation,  and  the  gar- 
rison of  800  men  were  sent  to  France. 
He  thgn  destroyed  all  the  forlifications  in 
the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  landed  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  at  Naples,  and  saved  the  famed 
gallery  of  Florence  from  the  hands  of  the 
French,  by  removing  it  in  safety  to  Sicily. 
For  these  services  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  presented  him  with  a diamond 
ring.  In  July,  1800,  he  conveyed  troops 
to  Egypt,  and  recieved  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Turkish  Order  of  the  Crescent;  he 
was  then  employed  in  enforcing  the  neu- 
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trality  of  Tripoli.  During  his  command 
of  the  “Santa  Dorothea,”  Capt.  Downman 
captured  the  “ San  Leon,”  a Spanish  man- 
of-war  brig,  of  16  guns,  and  88  men;  : 
three  vessels  from  Egypt,  having  on  board  I 
Gen.  Dessaix,  and  the  Staff  of  Bonaparte ; ; 
aTid  cut  out  from  under  the  battery  of  ' 
Hospitallier,  wffth  the  loss  of  12  men,  the 
“Bulldog,”  16,  formerly  British.  Capt.  ' 
Downman  next  served  as  Flag-Captain  to  : 
Sir  James  Saumarez,  in  the  “ Caesar”  and  I 
“ Diomede,”  on  the  Guernsey  and  Lisbon 
stations.  In  Nov.  1805  he  was  ap-  i 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  “ Diadem,”  . 
64,  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  Sir  I 
Home  Pophara,  and  took  an  active  part  i 
in  the  operatirms  leading  to  the  capture  ! 
of  the  Cape  colony,  landing  at  the  head  ! 
of  Table  Bay  with  the  marines  of  the  j 
squadron,  and  two  howitzers,  to  co-operate  ’ 
with  Sir  David  Baird.  Capt.  Downman  j 
brought  home  the  despatches  announcing  I 
the  capture  of  the  Cape,  and  was  then 
immediately  ordered  out  to  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  there  resumed  the  command  of  his 
old  ship  the  “ Diomede.”  He  wars  present 
at  the  assault  and  captm’e  of  Monte  Video,  ■ 
and  then  returned  to  England,  bringing  : 
home  Gen.  (afterwards  Lord)  Beresford. 
His  next  appointment,  on  being  paid  off  ■ 
in  the  “ Diomede”  in  Sept.,  1807,  was  the 
superintendence  of  the  prison-ships  in 
Portsmouth  harbour,  which  he  held  until  ' 
Jan.  1811,  wdien  he  w’as  appointed  to  the  : 
command  of  the  “Princess  Charlotte,”  74.  ' 
In  her,  he  assisted  at  the  destruction  of 
the  French  fidgate  “Amazone,”  40,  near  • 
Cape  Barfleur, — convoyed  a fleet  of  East  fi 
Indiamen  to  Madeira,  cruized  in  the  North  'j 
Sea,  landed  with  his  marines  at  Scheveling  1 
to  support  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  ' 
visited  Spitzbergen.  The  “ Princess  Char-  ' 
lotte”  was  paid  off  in  1814.  Capt.  Dowm-  i 
man  remained  unemployed  till  1824,  w’hen  j 
he  received  the  command  of  the  “ Windsor  ' 
Castle,”  74;  in  her  he  served  until  his  i 
flag-rank.  May,  1825.  Admiral  Downman 
was  made  a Vice-Admiral  1837,  and  an  1 
Admiral  1847,  and  received  the  service-  I 
pension  of  £150  per  annum  in  1851. 

Ill  politics.  Admiral  Downman  was  a j 
warm  admirer  of  Fox,  and  an  equally  warm  ‘ 
opponent  of  the  Melvilles,  so  long  all- 
powerful  at  the  Admiralty.  To  this  he 
always  attributed  his  non  - employment 
after  having  attained  flag-rank.  He  Wiis  I 
an  officer  of  the  Colling  wood  school;  a | 
strict  disciplinarian,  but  an  accomplished  | 
gentleman;  well-read,  wffien  reading  w'as 
not  common  in  the  service;  temperate, 
when  intemperance  was  not  considered 
degrading.  He  was  especially  dislikrd, 
when  serving  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  I 
Lady  Hamilton,  then  at  Naples.  From 
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I this  fact  some  slight  judgment  of  his 
' character  may  be  formed. 

Admiral  Dowiiman  married  Dorothea, 
i youngest  daughter  of  the  late  T Palmer, 
i Esq.,  of  Portsmouth,  and  by  her  has  one 
son,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Dovvninan,  and  two 
daugliters  -Dorothea  Frances,  unmarried, 
and  Caroline,  wife  of  Edward  Hale,  Esq., 
of  Hambledon-house,  Hants.  Two  of  this 
lady’s  sons  are  in  her  Majesty’s  service : 
Henry  George,  Lieut,  of  H.  M.  S.  “Tri- 
bune,” and  William  Godfrey,  1st  Lieut. 

, R.  M.  L.  Infantry — both  now  serving  in 
China.  Lieut.  H.  G.  Hale  distinguished 
j himself  in  the  Baltic  campaign  of  1855, 
being  twice  mentioned  by  Admiral  Dundas 
in  despatches,  for  his  gallant  conduct  at 
the  attacks  on  Wiborg  and  Frederick- 
shaume,  when  in  the  command  of  the 
“Ruby”  gun-boat.  The  late  Lieut -Gen. 
Sir  T.  Downman,  Commandant  at  Wool- 
wich, was  Admiral  Downman’s  first  cousin. 

E.  H. 


! SiE  John  Keele  Habeeeield. 

Jan.  — . At  Clifton,  aged  72,  Sir  John 
Kerle  Haberfield,  Knight. 

Sir  John  was  born  at  Devonport  in  the 
year  1785,  his  father  being  Mr.  Andrew 
Haberfield,  of  that  place,  and  his  mother 
the  daughter  of  a gentleman  named  Cor- 
nish. He  was  educated  at  Plymouth  Gram- 
mar-school, under  Dr.  Bidlake,  and  early 
chose  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he 
followed  as  an  attorney  and  solicitor  (for 
many  years  in  large  and  lucrative  practice) 
down  to  the  period  of  his  death.  Sir  John 
w'as  also  one  of  the  registrars  of  the  County 
I Court  ot  Gloucestershire.  During  six  years, 

I viz.,  1838,  1839,  1846,  1849,  1850,  and 
I 1851,  he  served  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
' trate,  and  for  many  years,  and  dowm  to 
the  hour  of  his  death,  he  represented  the 
Bristol  Ward  in  the  Municipal  Council, 
j On  the  26th  of  March,  1851,  he  received 
' the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  sove- 
reign, having  been  specially  commended 
for  that  distinction  by  his  zeal  in  promot- 
ing the  local  subscription  in  aid  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde-park.  In  the 
June  following  a splendid  silver  dessert 
service  was  presented  to  Sir  John  by  the 
citizens,  in  recognition  of  his  public  spirit. 
Sir  John  was  married,  in  1828,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Major  Dupont,  of  Dowry- 
parade,  Clifton. 

Every  respect  was  paid  by  the  Bristo- 
lians to  the  deceased  Knight’s  memory  : 
the  Mayor  and  other  civic  authorities  fol- 
lowed the  body  to  the  grave  ; on  the  day 
of  the  funeral  the  shutters  of  most  shops 
W'ere  closed,  and  the  flags  of  vessels  in  the 
harbour  half-masted. 


IsKENDEE  Pasha. 

Intelligence  has  reached  Vienna  of  the 
death  of  Iskender  Pasha,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  and  who  lately  accompanied 
Omar  Pasha  to  Bagdad.  He  w'as  born  in 
Bessarabia  in  1812,  his  name  being  Count 
Hini-ki.  Obliged  to  leave  his  country  on 
account  of  complicity  in  political  plots,  he 
served  on  the  constitutional  side  in  the 
civil  w'ars  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  ob- 
tained decorations.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Algeria,  then  to  H erat,  and  afterwards 
to  China,  serving  in  all  three  places  in  a 
military  capacity.  H e afterwards  returned 
to  Algeria,  and  accepting  service  from  the 
French,  distinguished  himself  in  operations 
against  Ahd-el-Kader,  and  gained  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1848 
and  1849  he  fought  with  distinction  in 
Hungary.  He  then  went  to  Turkey,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Porte.  He  took 
part  with  Omar  Pasha  in  the  expedition 
against  Montenegro.  He  distinguished 
himself  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  but  was  soon  wounded,  and 
was  kept  for  some  time  inactive.  Subse- 
quently, he  organised  the  Bashi-bazouks, 
and  recently  accompanied  Omar  Pasha  as 
already  stated. — Daily  Netvs. 


James  Hices,  Esq. 

Dec.  18.  At  the  residence  of  his  sisters- 
in-law,  Rye,  aged  76,  Charles  H cks.  Esq., 
six  times  Mayor  of  that  ancient  borough, 
and  for  upwards  of  forty  years  one  of  its 
principal  merchants. 

Mr.  Hicks  was  a native  of  Lymington, 
Hants.  He  was  of  ancient  and  respectable 
lineage,  being  descended  from  a family 
long  seated  at  E fiord,  in  that  county,  and 
in  the  female  line  from  the  LTrrys,  of  Afton, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  earlier  year’s 
were  spent  in  the  metropolis,  in  mei  can- 
tile  pursuits.  Ultimately  he  settled  at 
Eye,  as  a partner  in  the  well-known  firm 
of  Smith  and  Hicks,  an  establishment 
more  recently  known  as  that  of  Hicks  and 
Son.  As  an  energetic  man  of  business,  he 
soon  assumed  in  that  ancient  town  a highly 
respectable  position,  and  the  corporation, 
in  token  of  their  confidence  in  his  talents 
and  integrity,  elected  him  no  less  than 
six  times  to  the  mayoralty.  For  many 
years  he  discharged  the  magisterial  func- 
tions with  great  credit  arrd  impartiality. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Murricipal  Reform 
Act  in  1834,  Mr.  Hicks,  on  his  elevation  to 
the  mayoralty,  arrd  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  charters  of  the  town,  opened 
the  corporation  by  admitting  as  freemen 
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about  one  hundred  qualified  persons,  who 
had  hitherto  been  denied  municipal  privi- 
leges. In  later  times  be  was  an  active 
promoter  of  the  return  of  Liberal  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  both  for  the 
horough  of  Rye  and  for  the  eastern  division 
of  the  count)'  of  Sussex.  In  private  life 
Mr.  Hicks  was  greatly  esteemed  : warm- 
hearted, hospitable,  abounding  in  geneial 
information,  and  full  of  anecdote,  he  ga- 
thered arv.und  him  a Lo-ge  and  attached 
circle  of  friends.  With  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  bodily  sufleriug  and  iiiHrmity 
in  his  later  years,  he  retained  till  the  last 
the  vigour  oc  intellect  and  energy  of  cha- 
racter which  had  marked  his  youth  and 
middle  age.  Of  him  it  may  truly  be  said, 
he  was  “ aye  a boy  in  heart.”  In  his  prin- 
ciples he  was  ever  true  and  unflinching, 
hating  the  very  semblance  of  ever)  thing 
tin  candid  or  dishonourable,  and  denouncing 
in  no  measiu’ed  terms  every  infraction  of 
the  laws  of  honour  and  justice.  Mr.  Hicks 
was  greatly  attached  to'  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities. His  taste  for  old  furniture  was 
widely  known.  His  house  was  a perfect 
muscum  of  carved  oak,  ancient  porcelain, 
and  mediseval  miscellau’es.  He  was  an  - 
active  member  and  local  Secretai’y  of  the 
Sussex  Archseological  Society  from  an 
early  period  of  its  formation.  Of  every 
good  and  benevolent  cause  in  the  town 
where  he  resided  he  w’as  a liberal  promo- 
ter, and  he  will  be  long  remembered  by 
many  persons  now  occupying  respectable 
positions,  whom  in  their  early  lives  he  be- 
friended and  brought  forw  ard.  Mr.  Hicks 
leaves  two  children — a son  and  a daughter. 
By  a special  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  granted  during  the  pi’esent  year, 
his  mortal  remains  will  be  buried  in  the 
north  aisle  of  Rye  Church,  near  those  of 
his  wife,  and  not  far  from  the  sepulchre  of 
an  ancient  pred  cesmr  in  office,  whose 
epitaph,  bearing  date  two  centuries  and 
a-nalf  ago  (1607),  might  almost  serve  for 
that  of  Mr.  Hicks  himself : — 

“ Loe,  Thomas  Hamon,  here  inter’d  doth  lye, 

Six  times  by  freemen’s  cuoice  made  Mayor 
of  Rye, 

Whose  prudence,  courage,  justice,  gravitie, 

reserve  a monument  of  memorye.” 


Edward  Bullock,  Esq. 

Dec.  27.  At  his  residence,  Upfield,  near 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  Edward  Bullock, 
Esq. 

The  deceased  gentleman  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  Edward  Bullock,  late  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Christ  Chutch,  Oxford,  w'here 
he  graduated  second  class  in  classics  in 
1822.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
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Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1824,  and  w^ent  the  Home  Circuit  till 
he  was  appointed  in  1840  Judge  of  the 
Sberilf’s  Court  of  London  and  Commis- 
sioner at  tlie  Old  Bailey,  wLich  he  held 
till  he  w^as  raised  to  the  office  of  Common 
Serjeant  of  the  city  of  London  in  1850, 
whicli  last  office  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign by  ill-liealth  in  December,  1855.  Mr. 
Bullock  married,  in  1832,  Catherine,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Cripps, 
M.P.,  by  whom  he  had  five  chilciren. 


James  Coppock,  Esq. 

Dec.  19.  At  his  house  in  Cleveland-  | 
roAv,  St.  James’s,  aged  58,  Mr.  Jame^  Cop-  ; 
pock,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pobtical  j 
partizans  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Coppock  w^as  born  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  1798,  and  was  a native  of  j 
Stockport,  in  Cheshire.  He  was  the  eldest  j 
son  of  a respectable  mercer  in  that  borough, 
and  after  a good  middle-class  education  he 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  his  father’s 
business.  In  1820  he  w^as  placed  as  a clerk 
in  the  establishment  of  a large  wholesale 
haberdasher  in  Loudon.  He  early  com- 
meni  ed  business  on  his  own  account,  em-  ; 
ploying  a small  capital  in  a silk  firm  in 
the  city.  In  that  connexion,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  commercial  disasters  which 
follov/ed  on  the  French  Revolution  of  >830,  i 
he  w'as  unsuccessful.  He  had  married  in 
1829,  but  upon  his  failure  as  a mercer  he 
boldly  abandoned  trade,  and  resolved  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  the  law;  and  iu 
1832  he  articled  himself  to  a respectable  ( 
solicitor  in  Furnival’s  Inn.  During  his 
five  years’  clerkship  he  earned  his  liveli- 
hood, and  industriously  pursued  bis  new 
avocation.  Although  not  admitted  on  the 
roll  of  attorneys  till  1836,  he  acted  as  an 
earnest  voluntary  partisan  in  tbe  first  Fins- 
bury election  contest  following  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  At  that  period  he  first  pub- 
lished the  “ Elector’s  Manual.”  After  the 
second  general  election  under  the  reformed  | 
representative  system,  the  Liberal  leaders  | 
in  London,  profitmg  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  • 
Peel’s  counsel  to  “ Register ! register !”  j 
founded  a Counter-Registration  Society,  | 

with  branches  throughout  England  and  ; 

Wales.  Mr.  Coppock  was  by  the  late  Mr. 
Sutton  Sharpe  recommended  as  the  most 
fitt  ing  secretary  to  the  new  association,  and 
especially  as  the  author  of  the  Elector’s  i 
Manual.”  Continuing  h’s  articles  of  clerk-  I 
ship  he  received,  we  believe,  a salary  of 
£300  a-year  as  such  secretary,  with  a resi- 
dence in  tbe  society’s  rooms  in  Cleveland- 
row'.  This  new  occupation  naturally  brought 
him  into  communication  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal Liberal  agents  and  solicitors  of  the 
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provincial  counties  and  boroughs,  person- 
ally or  by  correspondence,  'three  or  four 
years  afterwards,  on  the  close  of  the 
society’s  operations,  he  became  lessee  of 
its  liouse  in  Cleveland-row,  where  he  first 
S established  himself  as  a solicitor  and  Par- 
I liamentary  agent.  His  original  wide-spread 
I connexion  with  the  constituencies  of  the 
United  Kingdom  imimdiately  constituted 
' Mr.  Coppock’s  office  t he  centre  of  many  elec- 
tion arrangements  and  contests,  and  led  to 
his  professional  employment  in  the  con- 
I duct  of  contested  returns  in  the  House  of 
I Commons.  His  zeal  and  daring  in  fight- 
ing political  opponents  with  their  own 
weapons  are  too  well  remembered  to  need 
detail.  Fortunately,  corrupt  practices  and 
illegal  acts  at  elections  have  been  of  late 
years  largely  diminished,  partly  by  legis- 
lation and  punit-hment,  and  partly  by  the 
improved  moral  conduct  of  the  borough 
I constituencies,  though  “ Othello’s  occupa- 
tion’ may  not  yet  have  entirely  vanished. 
None  can  question  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Cop- 
pock’s service  to  his  political  clients,  and 
his  word  was  invariably  relied  upon  by 
0]>ponents  in  all  arrangements  and  “com- 
' promises.”  Mr.  Coppock  entered  the  elec- 
tioneering arena  as  an  avowed  partizan  of 
the  Liberal  party.  His  best  friends  could 
not  approve  all  his  acts,  but  he  had  a uni- 
versal credit  for  ability  and  integrity  in 
his  representation  of  partizans.  Lis  self- 
reliance  and  indomitable  courage  con- 
stantly involved  him  in  difficulties,  and 
he  often  taxed  too  severely  his  physical 
and  mental  powers.  Indeed,  his  profes- 
sional over-exertion  in  the  numerous  elec- 
tion committees  of  the  last  session  pro- 
bably shortened  his  life.  He  acted  as 
managtr  of  sometimes  four  committees 
sitting  on  the  same  day ; sometimes  singly 
I concerned  lor  sitting  members  and  peti- 
I tioners,  or  acting  as  agent  for  country 
i parties.  It  was  also  in  the  spring  and 
j summer  of  this  year  that,  unfortunately 
I involved  as  a shareholder  and  leading 
I director  in  the  Surrey  Gardens,  he  had 
the  additional  anxiety  on  his  mind  of 
that  unfortunate  speculation,  and  with 
an  abridged  leisure  for  attention  to  the 
' interests  of  himself  and  co-proprietors. 
Eeceiving  last  August  his  appointment  as 
County  Courts’  Treasurer,  and  being  there- 
fore in  a public  official  capacity',  he  most 
acutely  felt  the  public  reflections  he  in- 
curred in  common  with  his  brother  di- 
rectors,— and  the  more  so,  because  he  ad- 
i initted  only  his  lack  of  judgment,  denying 
: all  imputation  on  Ins  character  as  an  honest 
i man.  Certainly  he  was  the  largest  creditor 
and  loser  by  the  failure  of  the  company. 
Thus  oppressed  in  body  and  mind,  nature 
gave  way  under  severe  pressure. 


Perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  peculiar  public  man  (and  we  do  not 
record  his  unexpected  death  as  that  of  a 
private  individual),  is  the  fact  that  in 
private  fmtune  he  made  no  gain  by  his 
singular  and  busy  political  career.  He  had 
arranged  to  retire  fiom  business.  His 
estate  will  probably  realise  a small  inde- 
pendei  ce,  and  one  really  earned  by  his 
more  natural  business  as  a solicitor.  His 
death  will  be  regretted  by  many  pei  sonal 
friends,  and  his  loss  to  the  “paity”  may 
never  be  fully  supplied.  He  was  a man 
sui  generis,  and  politics  were  his  calling 
and  his  pleasure.  Ih'obably  our  future 
electoral  system  will  never  create,  nor  need, 
a second  James  Coppock. — Times. 


CLEEGY  DECEASED. 

In  hospital,  Lucknow,  the  Kev.  Henry  Sfed- 
mnn  Polehampton,  B.A.  1846,  M.A.  1848,  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Curate  of  St.  Chad, 
Shrewsbury,  and  recently  Chaplain  to  the  Re- 
sidency of  Lucknowg  brother  to  the  Rev.  E.  T. 
W.  Polebampton,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Great 
Bricet,  Suffolk.  The  deceased  had  been  un- 
W’earied  in  his  ministerial  functions,  in  visiting 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  cbeeiing  ihe  faint 
during  their  lingering  imprisonment  in  the  Re- 
sidincy,  and  he  had  not  shrunk  ftom  taking  up 
arms  iir  their  extremity  ; in  one  of  their  repulses 
of  the  enemy  he  recLved  a shot  through  the 
body,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  died  in  hos- 
pital. It  was  mentioned  in  some  of  the  earlier 
accounts,  that  Mr.  Polebampton  was  performing 
divine  service  in  the  church,  which  is  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  Re.ridency,  w hen  the  news  of  the 
mutiny  reached  the  congregation,  many  of  whom 
left  the  church,  but  Mr.  Polebampton  continued 
the  service  to  its  close.  The  deceased  was  a 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards Curate  of  St.  Chad  s,  Shrewsbury,  and 
the  “ Shrew-'bury  Chronicle”  states  that  very 
many  of  his  relatives  anti  friends  will  acutely 
feel  his  loss,  for  during  the  period  of  his  minis- 
terial dutii  s there,  he  won  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  all  classes ; and  at  his  departure  for  India, 
some  two  years  ago,  they  testitiea  their  regard  by 
presenting  hiin  with  a handsome  testimonial. 

Dec.  1.  At  Bungay,  Suffolk,  aged  44,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  George  Hogarth,  B.A.  18i8,  Queen's 
College,  Oxiord,  C:urate  of  Great  Reuisham. 

Dec.  16.  The  Rev.  Rchi  rt  Steele,  second  son  of 
Sir  Parker  Steele,  bart..  Rector  of  Mundsley 
(1817),  and  Trimingham  {181t),  Norfolk. 

Dec.  17.  At  tVelis,  aged  7b,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Lsiiis  Parfiit,  B.A.  1799,  M.A.  1802,  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Rector  of  Allerton  (1814),  and 
Minor  Canon  of  Wells. 

Dec.  10.  At  Cotmanhay,  the  Rev.  E.  Williani 
Symons,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Cotmanhay 
(1846),  Derbyshire. 

Dec.  20.  Suddenly,  on  his  return  to  his  resi- 
dence, Cherry-tree-hall,  Chatham,  after  officiat- 
ing at  the  usual  morning  service,  aged  56,  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Hollick. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Langtoft,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Tomhlin,  B.A.  1825,  M.A  1828,  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Langtoft  (1835),  and  of 
Walcot  (1828),  Lincolnshire. 

Dec.  21.  At  Bath,  aged  101,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
ToUy,  D.D  , of  Christ  "Clmrch,  Oxford,  chaplain 
to  his  late  Majesty  George  the  Fourth,  Rector  of 
Etchingham,  and  Vicar  of  Fairlight,  in  the  co. 
of  Sussex,  last  suiviving  brother  of  the  late  Adm. 
Totfy,  of  Holywell,  Flintshire, 
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Clergy  deceased.  [Feb. 


At  Soutlisra,  Hants,  aged  81,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Pennell,  B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1819,  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Spiller,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Christ  Chui'ch,  Crcve. 

Lee.  22.  Aged  59,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lowe, 
Rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Warrington. 

Lee.  23.  At  the  Manor-house,  Frenchay,  the 
Rev.  John  Surtees,  B.A.,  1806,  M.A.  1808,  for- 
merly Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bristol  (1821). 

At  the  Vicarage,  WRitby,  aged  69,  the  Rev. 
William  Long,  Vicar  of  Lythe  (1826),  Yorkshire. 

Dec.  25.  Aged  60,  tbe  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie 
Denton,  B.A.  1821,  M.A.  1839,  formerly  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Stower-Pro- 
vost  w.  Todbere,  Dorset  (1844). 

At  the  Rectory,  aged  68,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Kitchingham,  B.A.  1811,  M.A.  1814,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of 
Pati-ington  (1838),  Yorkshire,  and  a Magistrate 
of  the  East  Riding  of  Yoikshire. 

Dec.  26.  At  Thorverton,  Devon,  aged  69,  the 
Rev.  James  Duke  Coleridge,  B.C.L.  1821,  D.C.L. 
1835,  Balhol  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Thorverton 
(1839),  and  Prebendary  of  Exeter  (1824),  and  one 
of  tne  proctors  representing  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese in  convocation.  “ The  rev.  gentleman  was  the 
eldest  son  of  James  Coleridae,  esq.,  of  Heaih’s- 
court,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  brother  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Colehdge,  and  nephew  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  the  celebrated  poet.” 

Dec.  28.  At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Philip  Lawson,  B.A.  1854,  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, late  Assistant  Cru-ate  at  St.  John’s,  Chel- 
tenham. 

Dec.  29.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  64,  the  Rev. 
William  Coles  Bennett,  B.A.  1816,  M.A.  1819, 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Corsham  (1832), 
Wilts,  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol  (1847),  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Methuen,  and 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years  Vicar  of  the 
above  parish. 

Dec.  31.  At  Clapham,  aged  58,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Frost,  B.A.  1824,  ;M.A.  1827,  St.  Catharine’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  late  Clerical  Secretary  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  previously 
Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Matthias,  Salford,  ilan- 
chester. 

At  Munich,  aged  54,  the  Rev.  Humphrey Pount- 
ney,  B.A.  1825,  M.A.  1828,  Queen’s  College,  Ox- 
ford, Vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Wolverhampton  (1831). 

Lately,  at  his  residence.  College-green,  Glou- 
cester, aged  83,  the  Ven.  Henry  Wetherell,  B.A. 
1795,  M.A.  1798,  B.D.  1817,  formerly  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  Prebendary  of  Glou- 
cester (1825),  Rector  of  Kentchurch  (18i8),  and  of 
Thruxton  (1799),  Hereford,  and  formerly  Ai’ch- 
deacon  of  Hereford. 

Jan.  1.  At  Gainsborough,  aged  49,  the  Rev. 
James  Henry  Willan,  B.A.  1831,  M.A.  1836,  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Master  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Grammar  School,  and  Vicar  of  Bole 
(1837;,  Notts,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Willan,  Rector  of  Irnham,  and  Vicar  of  Carly,  and 
formerly  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  as  12th  Wrangler  in  an  arduous 
year. 

The  Rev.  Johti  Larkins  Garden,  B.A.  1833, 
M.A.  1836,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Flamstead,  Hertfordshire. 

At  Rossdroit  Rectory,  aged  67,  the  Rev.  James 
Morgan  Stubbs. 

Aged  69,  tbe  Rev.  Richard  Southcott  Hallett, 
Vicar  of  Axmouth. 

At  Bardsley,  aged  41,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Hyde 
Hulton,  B.  A.j  Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ  Church, 
Ashton-undtr-Lyne. 

Jan.  2.  Aged  38,  the  Rev.  Seth  William 
Stevenson,  B.A.  1843,  ]\I.A.  1845,  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford. 

At  the  Vicarage,  aged  87,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
William  Brereton,  Vicar  of  Framsden  (1812), 
Suffolk. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson  Fowler,  Vicar  of 
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Rollestone,  and  late  minor  canon  of  Southwell, 
within  four  days  ot  60  years  of  age. 

At  South  Creake,  aged  58,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Goggs,  B.A.  1823,  M.A.  1826,  Christ’s  College, 
Cambi-idge, Vicar  of  South  Creake  (1824),  Norfolk. 

Jan.  4.  At  Colchester,  tbe  Rev.  George  Will- 
cock,  M.A.  (B.A.  1824),  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
Vicar  of  West  Mersea  (1851),  Essex,  only  surriv- 
ing  brother  of  John  William  Willcock,  esq.,  Q.C. 

Ja7i,  5.  At  Leamington,  aged  84,  the  Rev. 
William  Raine,  Rector  of  Widford(1812), Glouces- 
tershire, and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Swinbrook 
(1838),  Oxfordshire,  for  many  years  magistrate 
for  the  CO  nty  of  Oxford. 

At  the  Vicarage.  Ilminster,  aged  75,  the  Rev. 
Johii  Hawkes  Mules. 

Jan.  6.  At  Lavenham,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bligh, 
late  Curate  of  Hawstead. 

Jan.  10.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  60,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hodgson  Fowler,  B.A  I'ilO,  M.A.  1825, 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Rolleston,  (1841), 
Notts,  and  late  minor  Canon  of  Southwell. 

Jan.  11.  At  Tenbv,  aged  51,  the  Rev.  James 
Guillemard,  B.A.  1830,  M.A.  1834,  late  Fellow  of 
St.John’s  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Kirthngton, 
(1838),  Oxfordshii'e. 

Jan.  15.  At  Llysdtnam,  Breconshire,  aged  83, 
tbe  Ven.  R.  Venables,  Archdeacon  of  Carmar- 
then. 

Jan.  22.  At  his  residence,  Eaton-place,  aged  67, 
the  Rev.  Sir  H.  Dukinfield , baiT.,  formerly  Vicar 
of  St.  Martin’s-in-t-he-Fiel(is. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

June  19.  At  Humeerpoor,  by  the  mutineers, 
Thomas  Kirkman  Loyd,  esq.,  Bengal  C.S. 

July  9.  At  Lucknow,  aged  27,  Lieut.  A.  J. 
Dashwood,  48th  B.  N.I.,  eldest  son  of  Lieut, 
Col.  A.  W.  Dash  wood,  of  Shenley  Grange,  Herts ; 
also,  Aug.  19,  aged  11  months,  Herbert  John  Gar- 
rett, second  son  of  the  late  Lieut.  A.  J.  Dash- 
wood. 

July  15.  At  Cawnpore,  Lieut.  David  Henderson, 
10th  B.N.I. 

Aug.W.  At  Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  Duncan 
Bazalgette,  esq.,  Capt.  in  H.  M’s.  65th  Regt. 

Aug  22.  At  Lucknow,  aged  29,  Mary  Louisa, 
wife  of  Capt.  Theophilus  Green,  48th  B.N.I. , 
and  eldest  dan.  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Stevens,  Rector 
of  Salford,  Oxon. 

Sept.  12.  At  Delhi,  having  been  previously 
wounded  eight  times  during  the  siege,  aged  34, 
Capt.  Robert  C.  H.  B.  Fagan,  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Major-Gen.  C.  S.  Fagan,  C.B. 

Sept.  20.  At  Luckn  w,  aged  26,  Robert  Henry 
Bartrum,  Assistant  Surgeon  H.E  J.C.S.,  3rd  Oude 
Infantry. 

At  Lucknow,  Charles  Wade  Crump,  Lieut. 
Madras  Attillery,  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Crump, 
Rector  of  Halford. 

Sept.  25.  Before  Lucknow,  aged  50,  Lieut. -Col. 
F.  R.  Baze  y,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  son  of  the 
late  Capt.  Henry  Bazely,  R.N. 

Sept.  27.  At  Delhi,  aged  23,  Ensign  Henry 
Rigby,  Sappers  and  Miners,  eldest  son  of  Major 
Rigby,  Bengal  Engineers. 

Oct.  9.  At  AS'  ension,  Paraguay,  John  John- 
ston, M.D.,  late  of  Old  Buriington-st.,  London, 
son  of  the  lam  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  of  Mrs.  Johnston,  16,  Dover-st., 
Piccadilly,  Loudon. 

Oct.  16.  At  Simla,  Louisa,  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Greathed,  H.  M.’s  8th  Regt.,  of  Uddens-house, 
Dorset,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Hart- 
well, Vicar-general  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Oct.  17.  At  Ghazeepore,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Edwd. 
Plantagenet  Hastings,  32ud  N.I.,  third  son  of 
Hans  Francis.  12th  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

Oct.  25  At  Korana  Vontein,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
aged  27,  Annie,  the  wjfe  of  T.  W.  Vowe,  esq.,  of 
Hallaton,  Leicestershire. 
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Oct.  26.  At  the  High-school,  Hohart  Town,  Anna 
Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Quilter. 

Oct.  28.  At  Jacobabad,  Upper  Scinde,  aged  25, 
Lieut.  Thomas  William  Hicks,  2nd  Bombay 
Grenadiers,  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Hicks, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

Oct.  29.  At  Simla,  aged  24,  Lieut.  Edward 
Salwey,  B.H.A.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Salwey,  Vicar  of  Oswestry. 

Sucidenlj',  at  Moulmein,  Burmah,  through 
I taking,  by  fatal  mistake,  a couple  of  strychnine 
pills,  intended  for  poisoning  some  Pariah  dogs, 
i aged  35,  James  C.  K.  Bond,  esq.,  youngest  son  of 
I Col.  Bond,  late  of  the  Madi  as  Artillery. 

I Oct.  30,  AtBarrackpore,  near  Calcutta,  Marian, 

‘ second  dau.  of  Gen.  Sir  John  Bennett  Hearsey, 
K C B H E I C S 

1 'Oct.'h.  Lieut.'G.  N.  N.  Faithfull,  H.M.’s  75th 
I Regt. 

At  Rajmahat,  East  Indies,  aged  30,  F,  S. 
Mudge,  esq..  Resident  Engineer,  East  India 
I Railway. 

I Nov.  3.  At  Shanghai,  aged  52,  Thomas  Chay 
‘ Beale,  esq.,  Portuguese  Consul,  and  Vice-Consul 
! for  the  Netherlands;  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
: Honour  and  of  the  Portugese  Order  of  Christ. 

1 Nov.  5.  At  Seroor,  Augusta,  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Thomas  Tapp. 

I Nov.  6.  At  Calcutta,  aged  42,  Edward  Thomas 
Colvin,  of  the  Bengal  C.S.,  youngest  son  of  the 
I late  James  Colvin,  esq. 

Nov.  9.  At  Mymensing,  Branshy  H.  Cooper, 
B C.S.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Bransby  B.  Cooper, 
New-st.,  Spring-gardens. 

In  action,  at  Dunchooa,  in  Behar,  Lieut. 
Frederick  Blackall  Boyd,  son  of  Robert  Boyd,  of 
Plaistow-lodge,  Bromley. 

Nov.  12.  Near  Mehidpore,  Frank  Samwell, 
Lieut,  and  Adjut.  of  the  2ad  Regt.  of  Hyderabad 
Contingent  Cavalry. 

Nov.  13.  At  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  aged  47, 
Charles  Eugene  Bazire,  esq. 

Nov.  14.  At  the  Royal-hotel,  Madras,  17  days 
after  giving  birth  to  a son,  aged  23,  Alicia  Maria, 
wife  of  Cladius  Harris,  esq.,  8th  Light  Cavalry, 
and  only  dau.  of  the  late  Walter  Augustus  Shir- 
ley, D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  of 
Shirley,  Derbyshire. 

Nov.  15.  At  Trivandrum,  Southern  India, 
Sarah  Downing,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Cox,  Mis- 
sionary at  the  above  place,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
Joshua  Harcombe  Cuff,  esq.,  of  Marlborough-rd., 
St.  Johffs-wood. 

At  Calcutta,  Peter  Alexander  Young,  esq., 
Capt.  3rd  B.N.I.,  second  son  of  the  late  John 
Young,  esq.,  of  Westridge,  Isle  of  Wight. 

I Nov.  22.  In  the  Fort  of  Neemuch,  Richard 
Rich  Wilford  Brett,  esq.,  Lieut,  and  Adjut.  of 
the  2nd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry,  and  fifth  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  George  Brett,  of 
Ranelagh,  Chelsea. 

Nov.  27.  At  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  aged  35, 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  L.  R.  Rooke,  C.B.,  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  commanding  H.M.’s  19th 
Regiment. 

Nov.  28.  Before  Cawnpore,  aged  21,  Edward 
Jordan,  Lieut,  in  H.M.’s  34th  Regt.,  third  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Gibhes  Walker  Jordan,  Rector  of 
Water  stock,  Oxon. 

'Ncv.  29.  On  board  the  Royal  Mail  steam-ship 
“Parana,”  on  the  passage  from  Jamaica  to 
England,  Thomas  Foss,  esq.,  1st  Class  Staff  Sur- 
geon to  the  Forces. 

Nov.  30.  At  the  camp,  Gyah,  East  Indies,  aged 
21,  Theophilus  James  Taylor-,  of  the  Bengal  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry,  third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Taylor,  of  Wellingborough,  Northamptonshire. 

; Dec.  4.  At  her  residence,  in  New  Orleans, 
jiged  32,  Louise  Polk,  wife  of  Morgan  May,  esq. 

Dec.  5.  At  her  residence,  in  Philadelphia, 
|[Jnited  States,  aged  75,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel 
Allenson,  esq.,  formerly  of  Mecklenburgh-square, 
ILondon. 

I At  Church-rd.,  Kingsland,  aged  79,  Susanna 
ITolly ; also,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  16th  inst., 
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aged  85,  Mary  Jolly,  the  last  survivors  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jolly,  late  of  Botesdale, 
county  of  Suffolk. 

At  his  resiuence,  Warwick,  Canada  West, 
America,  aged  35,  Thomas  Sax  by,  eldest  son  of 
Thos.  Weeden,  esq.,  of  Hall-court,  Ripe,  Sussex, 

Dec.  9.  At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  aged  67,  Lieut. 
Thomas  Tribe,  R.N. 

Dec.  11.  At  Broadstains,  Miss  Trecothick,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  James  Treeothick,  esq.,  late  of 
Addington-place,  Surrey. 

Aged  63,  Mr.  W.  T.  Moncrieff,  well  known  as 
a dramatic  author  of  considerable  ability.  Mr. 
Moncrieff  was  of  late  years  a Brother  of  the 
Charterhouse. 

Dec.  13.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  N.B.,  aged  77,  Wm. 
Arnott,  esq.,  formerly  Paymaster-Gen.  to  H.M.’s 
Forces  in  Ceylon. 

At  Easingwold,  aged  87,  Rachel,  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Whyiehead,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Atwick. 

At  Foster-pk.,  the  residence  of  her  son,  Capt. 
Blake  Foster,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Blake  Foster,  widow 
of  the  late  Francis  Blake  Foster,  esq.,  of  Kiiockiuoy 
Abbey,  co.  Galway,  Ireland,  and  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Lord  Ffrench. 

At  Oxford,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Anstey,  curate  of  St.  Mary-the-Virgin,  in  that  city. 

At  Brompton,  aged  68,  John  Hughes,  esq.,  of 
Donningi on-priory,  Berks.  He  was  the  sun  of 
“ old  Mr.  Hughes,”  long  the  Canon  Residentiary  of 
St.  Paul’s,  and  of  “ good  Mrs.  Hughes,”  known  to 
every  reader  of  Lockhart’s  “Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,”  and  of  the  “ Life  of  Southey,”  by  his  son. 
Sir  Walter  has  introduced  his  name  into  the  notes 
on  “ Quentin  Durward;”  and  but  a week  before 
he  died  he  had  published  a new  and  greatly-en- 
larged edition  of  the  Boscobel  Tracts,  relating  to 
the  escape  of  King  Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of 
Worcester.  Recent  magazine  readers  will  remem- 
ber him  as  “Buller  of  Brasenose  and  readers 
of  a remoter  date  will  remember  the  publication 
of  his  famous  song,  “The  Small  Coal  Man,”  an 
attack  on  Lord  Durham,  long  attributed  to  both 
Theodore  Hook  and  Mr.  Ingoldsby  Barham,  and 
worthy  of  either. 

Dec.  14.  At  Brentwood,  aged  33,  Joseph  Nalder, 
esq. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Stainton -by-Lang worth,  Eliza, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Ellis. 

At  Ardachy,  Inverness,  Thos.  Gillespie,  esq. 

At  Eaton-rff,  Chester,  aged  65,  Thomas  War- 
rington, esq.,  late  of  Traninere-hall. 

At  Marlee-house,  Perthshire,  Capt.  Simon  Mac- 
queen,  60th  Rifles  and  44th  Foot,  J.  P.  for  Inver- 
ness-shire. 

At  Carlisle,  aged  87,  Eleanor,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  John  Fawcett. 

Dec.  15.  At  New-st.,  Spring-gardens,  aged  81, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Barrow,  widow  of  Sir  John 
Barrow,  hart. 

At  Mobberley-hall,  Cheshire,  aged  70,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Jacob  Meek,  late  94th  Regt. 

At  Brompton,  aged  84,  Sir  Geo.  Cayley,  bart. 

At  an  advanced  age.  Lady  Littledale,  relict  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Littledale. 

At  Oswestry,  Captain  Hyde  John  Clarke,  R.N., 
formerly  of  Hyde-hall,  Cheshire,  and  for  many 
years  an  active  magistrate  in  that  district. 

At  Paris,  Marianne,  wife  of  John  Cortazzi,  esq., 
and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Hornby,  esq., 
of  Kirkham,  Lancashire. 

At  Crowborough,  aged  69,  Anne  Turner,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Jarvis  Wm.  Turner,  M.A., 
chaplain  of  Crowborough. 

Daniel  Gilchrist,  esq.,  of  Ospisdale,  Sutherland- 
shire. 

A tNewport-st.,  Stonehouse,  aged  84,  Thomas 
Morgan,  pensioner  R.N.  The  deceased  belonged 
to  the  “ Leander,”  50  guns,  Capt.  Thompson,  the 
ship  which  was  sent  home  by  Lord  Nelson  with 
the  account  of  the  glorious  ‘battle ; but  on  her 
voyage  she  met  wi  h the  French  man-ol-war 
“ Genereuse,”  Captain  Jollj-,  74  guns,  and  700  men, 
and,  after  a severe  and  close  action  for  six  hours, 
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the  British  ship  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy. 

Dec.  16.  At  jMilboriie  St.  Andrew,  aged  71, 
■SYilliam  Simmonds,  esq.,  late  President  of  the 
Milborne  Farmers’  Club. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Agnes  Jane,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Beid,  esq.,  of  Lower  Toot- 
ing, Surrey. 

At  his  residence,  Howland-st.,  Fitzroy-sq., 
aged  63,  Samuel  Reynolds,  esq.,  solicitor. 

Mai-y,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  H.  Ashe,  Incum- 
bent of  Wilton,  Lancashire,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Pickering,  Yicar  of  Mackworth, 
T’orkshire. 

The  wife  of  S.  Burgess,  esq.,  of  Westbrook- 
house,  Lydd. 

Dec.  17.  At  Carluke,  N.  B.,  aged  100  years  and 
6 months,  Mrs.  Rodger.  The  day  of  her  birth 
is  not  fixed  by  written  evidence,  but  she  was 
baptized  at  CaVstairs  on  the  15th  of  May,  1757 
(old  styli  ) ; and,  according  to  a >tory  she  used  to 
relate,  she  was  only  five  days  old  when  taken  to 
chiu’ch  for  baptism.  Though  ultimately  blind, 
and  feeble  in  b dy,  her  mental  faculties  were  re- 
tained to  the  close  of  her  life. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  19,  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Rands. 

At  Radipole,  near  Weymouth,  aged  82,  Mary 
Orkney  Newenham,  relict  of  Burton  Xewenham, 
esq.,  of  Dublin,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Vigors 
Burdett,  hart. 

At  Derby,  aged  83,  Millicent,  relict  of  John 
Gisborne,  esq.,  and  last  suiwiving  dau.  of  the  late 
Col.  Cole,  of  Radborne. 

At  Guilford,  Barbara,  wife  of  Joseph  L.  B. 
Buckland,  esq.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Pitman,  of  Oulton-hall,  Norfolk. 

The  wife  of  Nathaniel  Wheatcroft,  esq.,  sen., 
of  Croaiford. 

At  Surbiton,  Surrey,  aged  48,  John  Drew, 
esq.,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.A.S.,  late  of  Southampton. 

At  Shepperton,  aged  76,  Ann,  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Russell,  esq.,  R.A. 

Dec.  18.  At  Wokingham,  Berks,  aged  89,  Ed- 
ward Horne,  esq. 

Dec.  19.  At  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  Lady 
Napier,  wife  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
K.C.B.,  M.P. 

At  Charlton,  Kent,  Cordelia,  wife  of  Gen.  Sir 
George  Whitmore,  K.C.H.,  Royal  Engineers. 

At  Norfolk-?q.,  Hyde-park,  aged  40,  Wm.  Sal- 
mon Lueas,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Gibson 
Lucas,  of  Filby-house,  Norfols. 

At  his  residence,  Albert -ter..  Deal,  aged  79, 
William  Boys,  esq. 

Dec.  20.  Aged  77,  Sir  Alexander  Dixie,  bart., 
of  Bos  worth-park.  The  deceased  baronet  served 
with  distinction  at  Trafalgar,  had  assisted  at  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  twenty-^hree  sail  of 
the  line,  had  been  once  shipwrecked,  twice  im- 
prisoned, and  twice  wounded  in  battle.  The  title 
and  estates  will  be  inherited  by  his  son,  Alex- 
ander Beaumont  Chui’chill,  M.D  , of  Bognor. 

Intelligence  reached  Dublin  at  a late  hour 
this  evening  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Jack- 
son.  A more  humane  judge  never  adorned 
the  Irish  bench.  The  “ Freeman’s  Journal,”  in 
announcing  the  event,  saj^s, — “ In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  Joseph  Devonshire  Jackson 
was  a politician  well  known  for  the  strength  and 
depth  of  his  Tory  principles  ; but,  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  tiie  bench,  all  his  old  prejudices  and 
party  feelings  were  merged,  and  he  dispensed 
justice  with  an  imparii  dity,  and,  in  its  more 
penal  forms,  with  a clemency  which  won  for  him 
the  atrprobation  of  all.  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  was 
not  far  from  his  eightieth  year,  having  been 
called  to  the  bar  in  the  Michaelmas  term  of 
1808.” 

At  his  residence.  Lark-hill,  Worcester,  aged 
72,  Rear-.\dmiral  H.  B.  Powell. 

At  Belmont,  Bath,  the  residence  of  his  mo- 
ther, aued  31,  Alexander  Johnstone  Leech,  esq., 
voungost  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas  W.  Leech, 
Il.E.I.C,  Maritime  Sernce. 


At  the  Rectory,  Northborough,  Sarah  Anne, 
wife  of  the;  Rev.  W.  A.  White,  and  fourth  dau. 
of  Joseph  Anderson,  esq.,  of  Cleveland-sq. , 
Hyde-park. 

At  his  residence,  Bath,  aged  42,  W.  Cater 
Denby,  esq. 

At  Funchal,  Fanny,  wife  of  John  Park,  esq.,  j 
of  Madeira.  ' 

Aged  63,  Roberi:  Bridge,  esq.,  Lorton-hall,  i 

Cumberland.  I 

At  Westbrook,  Teignmouth,  aged  68,  Char-  ' 
lotte  Susannah,  elde't  dau.  of  the  late  Pierce 
Joseph  Taylor,  esq..  West  Og well-house.  | 

Dec.  21.  In  Broad-st.,  Oxford,  Mary  Hariott,  | 
widow  of  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Lloyd,  D.D.,  , 

Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

At  Elston-house,  near  Salisbury,  Stephen 
Mills,  esq.  | 

At  his  residence.  Park-place,  Paddington- 
gi-een,  London,  aged  67,  William  Moore,  esq.  j 

At  Canterbury,  aged  56,  Mr.  Heni'y  Ward, 
Bookseller,  proprietor  of  the  “ Kentish  Gazette.”  j 
At  30,  Brook-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  aged  59,  j 

Samuel  AshweU,  esq.,  M D. 

At  East  Coates-house,  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Eliza-  j 

beth  MacdoweU,  widow  of  Lord  Coekburn. 

At  Newick,  Sussex,  aged  28,  Elizabeth  Maria 
Fowe.l,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baden  Powell,  j 
Rector  of  Newick.  1 

At  his  residence,  Moray-pl.,  Edinburgh,  James  | 
Buchanan,  esq. 

Dee.  22.  At  Portswood-lodge,  near  South-  j 

ampton,  aged  87,  WiUiam  Abbott,  esq.,  a Magis-  j 
trate  and  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  the  county  of 
Hants.  i 

Wm.  Thos.  Strettell,  esq.,  Lieut.  R.N.,  se-  I 
cond  son  of  the  late  Edwd.  Strettell,  esq  , Ad-  1 
vocate-General  to  the  E.I.  Company  at  Calcutta. 

At  CTaydon,  near  Ipswich,  aged  75,  Lieut.-  i 
Gen.  Kirby,  Royal  Artillery. 

Wm.  Cottle,  *esq.,  of  Prospect-cot.,  Beechen- 
cliff. 

At  Balruddery-house,  David  Edward,  esq.,  of 
Balruddery.  ; 

Dec.  23.  At  Ilchester,  aged  97,  Wm.  Good,  i 

esq.,  eldest  brother  of  the  late  J.  M.  Good,  esq.,  j 

M.D.,  F.P..S.,  and  nephew  of  the  Rev.  J.  Mason,  i 

author  of  the  treatise  on  “ Self-Knowledge.” 

At  Highams,  Aythorp-roding,  Elizabeth  Mary, 
wife  of  Thos.  Allaker  Aldham,  esq. 

At  Eye,  Sutfolk,  aged  70,  Seaman  Ashford,  esq.  j 
In  London,  of  bronchitis,  Ann  Pemberton,  i 

widow  of  the  Rev.  Sholto  F.  Pemberton,  of  the  I 
Bombay  Establishment,  and  dau.  of  the  late  T.  j 
Cassin,  esq.,  of  Bristol. 

At  Leeds,  aged  32,  Mrs.  Humble,  relict  of  Joseph 
Humble,  esq.,  of  Middleton-hall,  near  Leeds. 

At  Southern-lodge,  Brixton,  W.  Rogers,  esq.,  I 

At  Highfield-terr.,  Sheffield,  aged  65,  Isabella  | 

Preston,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Matthew  Preston.  j 

At  Brigg,  aged  21,  ilary  Ann  Slater  Owston,  j 
eldest  dau.  of  Robert  Owston,  esq.,  of  Brigg,  Lin- 
colnshire. 

Aged  65,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  James  Howell,  esq., 
of  Yincent-sq.,  'Westminster. 

Dec.  24,  Suddenly,  at  Shalstone  Rectory,  near 
Buckingham,  aged  70,  Maria  Marianne,  widow  of 
Jas.  Gould,  esq.,  of  Knapp,  Devonshire. 

At  Manchester,  aged  65,  Mr.  Archibald  Pren- 
tice. On  Tuesday  morning  he  was  seized  with 
paralysis,  resulting  from  congestion  of  the  brain. 

He  was  a native  of  Lanarkshire,  being  a de- 
scendant of  the  old  Cameronians  of  that  county. 

He  went  to  Manchester  about  the  year  1812,  and 
being  an  ardent  refer  mer,  began  at  an  early  period 
to  taue  an  active  part  in  the  movements  for  poli- 
tical and  social  reforms.  He  was  also  an  active 
promoter  of  local  reforms,  and  as  a writer  in 
Cowdroy’s  “Manchester  Gazette,”  and  after- 
wards as  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  “Man- 
chester Times,”  (from  1828  to  1847,)  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  the  public  mind.  He 
was  a most  earnest  advocate  of  Parliamentary 
reform  ; and,  as  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
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> League,  labtuired  with  success  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws.  On  giving  up  his  connection 
with  the  “Manchester  Times,”  in  1817,  his 
friends  and  admirers  subscribed  and  purchased 
an  annuity  for  him. 

At  Breedon,  Leicestershire,  aged  75,  George 
Charlton,  esq. 

At  Folkestone,  aged  65,  George  Tudor,  esq.,  of 
East  Cowes-castle,  Isle  of  Wight. 

James  Lindsay,  esq.,  of  Woi-miston,  Fifeshire. 

At  Hampton-wick,  aged  76,  Hannah,  relict  of 
the  late  George  Handford,  esq.,  of  Mogadore, 
Walton-heath,  Surrey. 

I At  Brunswick-buildings,  Weymouth,  aged  84, 
John  Mead,  esq.,  late  Storekeeper  and  Paymaster 
of  H.M.’s  Ordnance,  Ceylon. 

At  Corfu,  aged  22,  Sarah  Eleanor,  third  dau.  of 
W.  C.  Wentworth,  esq.,  of  Australia. 

Bee.  25.  Aged  62,  Rear-Adm.  Edward  Lecras 
Thornbrough. 

At  Florence,  aged  71,  Peter  Francis  Luard,  esq., 
M.D.,  son  of  the  late  Peter  John  Luard,  esq.,  of 
Blj'borough-hall,  Lincolnshire. 

I At  Southernhay,  aged  74,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of 
I Samuel  Walkey,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
i Cradock  Glascott,  Vicar  of  Hatherleigh. 

I At  Westcombe-lodge,  Wimbledon,  Sir  Frede- 
; rick  G.  T.  Foster,  bart. 

At  Westwood,  aged  23,  John  Henry,  second  son 
of  Robert  Steuart,  esq.,  cf  Carfin. 

At  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  aged  27,  the  Hon, 

I Augusta  Maude,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Vis- 
I count  Hawarden. 

At  her  residence  in  Harewood-sq.,  aged  77, 
Mrs.  Ogilvie,  of  Gai  thmeilio,  Denbighsh.,  relict 
of  Gen.  Ogilvie,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Robert 
Watkin  Wynne,  M.P.  for  the  co.  of  Denbigh. 

At  Ipswich,  Wm.  Henry  Mayne,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Spring-gardens,  aged  47,  Thos.  Tooke,  jun., 
esq. 

At  the  Priory,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  aged  76, 
John  Stacey,  esq. 

At  Whitchurch,  Salop,  aged  85,  Anne  Watson, 
widow  of  Ed.  Barnes  W'^atson,  esq.,  R.N.,  late  of 
Low-hall,  Salop,  and  Lymington,  Plants. 

AtOxford,  aged77,  Mary,  widow  of  T.Ensworth, 
esq. 

At  Dorking,  Surrey,  aged  79,  Jas.  Cheesman, 
esq. 

At  Cambridge-ter.,  Hj’de-pk.,  aged  52,  Sophia 
Brydges  Booth,  widow  of  Wm.  Booth,  esq. 

ilec., 26.  At  Beetles,  Suffolk,  Harriet,  last  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  Rev.Edw.  Sharpiu,laie  of  S waff- 
ham,  Norfo  k. 

At  Charlton-kings,  near  Cheltenham,  aged  74, 

. Lucy,  widow  of  T.  A.  Gale,  esq. 

I Aged  74,  Thos.  Seager  Gundry,  esq.,  of  the 
I Green,  Marlborough. 

I At  May-cottage,  Sidmouth,  aged  17,  Stuart, 
fourth  and  last  surviving  son  of  Mrs.  Pdchards, 
Bridge-house,  Tiverton,  and  the  late  Charles 
Richards,  esq. 

At  Tapley,  Bishopsteignton,  aged  79,  William 
! Rickards,  esq. 

At  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  Jas.  Grace,  esq.,  late 
of  Prince’s-Risborough,  Bucks. 

At  Upper-Harley-st.,  aged  32,  Elizabeth  Anne, 
wile  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Reeve. 

Aged  75,  Henry  Drake,  esq.,  late  of  Barnstaple, 
Devon. 

Suddenly,  at  the  Abbey  of  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
Charnwood  Forest,  Mr.  Richard  Hairby,  the  guest- 
master,  known  in  the  establishment  as  “Father 
Lawrence.” 

At  her  residence,  aged  59,  Mary  Ann,  wife 
of  John  Oubley,  esq.,  of  Walcot-place,  Ken- 
nington. 

Aged  71,  Mercy,  wife  of  Henry  Peyron,  esq.,  of 
the  Russian  Consulate  General,  and  of  Euston-rd. 

At  his  country  seat,  Blairquhan,  Ayr,  aged  80, 
Sir  David  Hunter  Blair,  bart.  His  tldest  son, 

' the  bite  Col.  Jas.  Hunter  Blair,  of  the  Fusilier 
Guards,  and  some  time  M.P.  for  Ayrshire,  vas 
' killed  at  Inkermann,  and  the  title  has  conse- 
[ quently  devolved  on  his  second  son,  now  Sir 


Edw.  Blair,  formerly  Lieut,  in  the  93rd  High- 
landers. 

Bee.  27.  Aged  63,  John  Hutton,  esq.,  of  Sow- 
ber-hill,  Yorkshire,  for  many  j^ears  a Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  tlie  North-Riding. 

At  Wharton,  Cheshire,  aged  60,  John  Arm- 
strong, esq.,  late  of  Audlem,  in  that  county. 

At  Chester,  aged  75,  Lieut.-Col.  Hinton  Ford, 
second  son  of  the  late  James  Hilton,  esq.,  of 
Pennington -hall,  and  Maston,  Lancashire,  and 
brother  of  the  late  Samuel  C.  Hilton,  esq.,  of 
Shooter's-hill,  near  Doncaster. 

At  Upheld,  near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  aged 
57,  E.  Bullock,  esq.,  late  Common  Serjeant  of  the 
city  of  London. 

At  South  VVraxhall-lodge,  Wilts,  aged  81,  Mrs. 
Arabella  Ann  Carolii  e Jenny  Pigoit,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Chas.  Pigott,  esq.,  formerly  a Captain 
in  the  Guards,  and  niece  of  the  late  Sir  Jonathan 
Cope,  bart.,  and  of  the  late  Mrs.  Heneage,  of 
Compton  Bassett,  Wilts. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Nelson-pl.,  aged 
87,  Ann,  relict  of  W.  Bowsher,  esq.,  of  Bristol. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  aged  72,  John  Cam- 
bridge, esq.,  solicitor. 

At  Rearsby,  aged  38,  Sarah,  wife  of  John  Wood- 
house  Simpson,  esq.,  barrister-at-law. 

Bee.  28.  Aged  82,  Katherine,  widow  of  Jeffery 
Grimwood,  esq.,  late  of  Crossing  Temple,  Essex. 

At  Waltham-abbey,  Essex,  aged  47,  John 
Jessopp  Parnell,  esq. 

At  Ardingly,  Sussex,  aged  84,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Birch,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Birch,  Rector 
of  Widdington,  Essex. 

At  the  Butts,  Coventry,  aged  68,  Daniel  Kear- 
nej%  esq..  Deputy  Commissary  Gen. 

Eliza,  wile  of  Benjamin  Bond,  esq.,  of  Sutton, 
Surrey. 

At  Battle,  aged  86,  Mary,  relict  of  Charles 
Laurence. 

At  Gravesend,  Kent,  Mary,  relict  of  Jerh. 
Lorkin,  esq.,  of  Basinghall-st.,  London. 

At  her  residence,  Church-st.,  Stoke  Newington, 
aged  70,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thomas  Neatby 
Haggar,  esq.,  of  Hertford. 

AtAlbio!i-lodge,  Hanley-castle,  Worcestershire, 
Charlotte,  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Willan. 

Bee.  29.  At  Dublin,  aged  71,  the  Lady  Anna 
de  Burgh,  sister  of  John,  late  Earl  of  Donough- 
more. 

Aged  68,  Louisa  Matilda  Jane  Crawford,  wife 
of  Matthew  Crawford,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  jmunger  dau.  of  the  late 
Col.  Montagu,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  of  Laek- 
ham-hall,  Wilts,  and  Knowle-house,  near  Kings- 
bridge. 

At  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  aged  53,  Mr.  James 
Poppleton,  alderman  of  that  borough,  and  late  of 
Seething-lane,  London. 

At  Fairfield,  near  Lymington,  aged  64,  Sarah, 
widow  of  Ralph  Allen  Daniells,  esq. 

At  Dover,  aged  72,  Lieut.-Col.  Smart,  late 
Royal  Engineers,  Lieut. -Gov.  of  Dover-castle. 

In  Chernocke-pl.,  Winchester,  aged  43,  Eliza- 
beth Lavie,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Sir 
Thomas  Lavie,  K.C.B. 

At  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  Sarah  Ruffle,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Littell  Tweed,  esq., 
Boreham,  Essex. 

At  Nice,  Charlotte  Lockhart,  wife  of  James 
Baird,  esq.,  of  Auchmedden  and  Cambusdoon, 
and  late  Member  for  the  Falkirk  Burghs. 

At  Nelson-terr.,  Newport,  Barnstaple,  aged  84, 
Bartholomew  Gidley,  esq. 

At  Moray-pl.,  Glasgow,  John  Paul,  esq. 

At  Victoria-square.  Reading,  aged  48,  Charles 
Simonds,  jun.,  esq..  Banker. 

Aged  82,  John  Hodgson,  esq.,  of  Bowls,  Chig- 
well,  Essex,  and  late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

Suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Sackville-st.,  aged 
44,  George  Beatty  Smyth,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  91,  Mary,  relict  of  Wm. 
Archers,  esq.,  of  Ti  Isdown. 

At  his  residence,  Fiizwilliam-pl.,  Dublin,  Rich. 
Shqyp,  esq.,  late  of  Apps-court,  Surrey. 
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In  Upper  Canada,  aged  24,  Alfred  Duff,  esq., 
R.N. 

Dec.  30.  At  Cockermouth-castle,  aged  71, 
Leonora  Lucinda,  widow  of  Maj.  George  Marlay, 
of  the  1st  Royal  Regiment. 

At  Pisa,  aged  22,  Florine,  youngest  dan.  of  Col. 
Sir  William  and  Rady  Rosalie  Davison,  of  Swar- 
land-park  and  Lanton,  Northumberland. 

At  Alresford  Rectory,  aged  65,  Elizabeth  Ste- 
phens, wife  of  Lieut.-Gen.  E.  F.  \\  aters,  C.B. 

At  Malta,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Adm. 
Lord  Lyons,  Catharine,  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Lyons,  esq.,  of  St.  Austen’s,  Hants. 

At  Sandy  well-park,  near  Cheltenham,  aged  61, 
Annie  Scammel,  wife  of  Samuel  Hitch,  esq., 
M.D. 

At  Ainslie-pl.,  Edinburgh,  Isabella,  youngest 
dau.  of  Lord  Ivory. 

At  Southampton,  Cecilia  Ridge,  wife  of  Jaffray 
Sceales,  esq  , and  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Philip 
Codd,  of  Kensington. 

At  Knapton,  aged  85,  Hannah,  rehet  of  George 
Robinson,  esq.,  of  Knapton-house. 

At  his  residence,  St.  Peter’s-terr.,  Hammer- 
smith, aged  81,  W.  Filley,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  6o,  George  Filder,  esq.,  late 
of  H dshrove. 

At  Blythswood-sq.,  Glasgow,  William  Davie, 
esq.,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Town-Clerks  of  Glasgow. 

At  his  residence,  Bayham-terr.,  Camden  New 
Town,  John  Rowlison  Pretty,  esq.,  M.D.,  only 
son  of  William  Pretty,  esq.,  Mornington-road, 
Regent’s-park. 

bee.  31.  At  her  residence,  New  Ormond-st., 
Queen-sq.,  Isabel,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Christie,  esq.,  of  Stirling,  N.B. 

At  his  residence,  Mortimer-st.,  Cavendish-sq., 
London,  aged  73,  Robert  Skynner,  esq. 

At  his  residence.  Fishponds,  near  Bristol,  aged 
65,  Mr.  William  Lawes,  Paymaster  R.N.  The 
deceased  had  seen  much  service,  having  entered 
the  navy  in  1809.  He  sailed  under  Capt.  Sir  G. 
Back,  in  his  Arctic  expedition. 

Suddenly,  at  Devonshire-st.,  Portland-pl.,  aged 
38,  Lucy 'South,  wife  of  George  Alexander 
Osborne. 

At  Harlsey-hall,  near  Northallerton,  aged  63, 
Catherine  Grace,  wife  of  John  Charles  Maynard, 
esq.,  of  Harlsey-hall. 

A this  residence,  the  Mall,  Cahir,  co.  Tipperary, 
aged  55,  Capt.  James  Fagan,  late  Paymaster  of 
the  Depot  Battalion  of  Walmer. 

At  his  residence,  Anfield-lodge,  Liverpool,  aged 
35,  James  Smith,  jun.,  esq.,  son  of  James  Smith, 
esq.,  of  Greenock. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  aged  81,  John  Tyrrell, 
esq. 

At  his  son’s  residence,  at  Havant,  aged  84,  Sir 
James  Fellowes,  M.D.,  F.R  S.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  Dr.  William  Fellowes,  whose  profession  he 
adopted.  He  served  with  the  army  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  1794,  and  afterwards  in  the  Peninsula, 
rendering  by  his  professional  avocations  great 
sei  vice  at  Barossa,  for  which  he  received  the  war- 
medal  and  one  clasp.  He  was  also  at  the  siege 
of  Cadiz,  under  Lord  Lynedoch.  In  considera- 
tion of  his  services  generally,  but  especially 
during  a pestilential  fever  at  Gibraltar  in  1804-5, 
he  was  knighted  by  George  III.  He  was  a Fel- 
low of  the  Roj’al  Society,  and  Fellow'  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  in  the  medical  department  of  the  army 
in  1813. 

Lately,  at  Shanghai,  Mr.  Beal,  one  of  the 
Medicii  of  that  place.  He  had  (says  the  China 
correspondent  of  the  “ Times”)  accumulated  an 
enormous  fortune  without  contracting  the  hmits 
of  a most  lavish  expenditure. 

At  their  residence  in  London,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carrington,  formerly  of  Cheltenham.  1 he  ” Chel- 
tenham Examiner”  gives  the  following  particu- 
lars : — ‘‘  On  the  morning  in  question  Mr.  Carring- 
ton was  found  dead  in  his  bedroom,  having  been 
struck  by  apoplexy,  and  the  intelligence  being 


incautiously  and  abruptly  communicated  to  his 
lady,  she,  too,  was  seized  with  apoplectic  sj'mp- 
toms,  and  died  the  same  evening.  Mr.  Carring- 
ton was  formerly  in  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  , 
and  latterly  had  resided  for  many  years  in  Chel- 
tenham, where  he  occupied  a good  position  in  : 
society,  and  was  much  respected  A few  years  ago  I 
one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Mr.  Omwell  , 
Lloj'd  Evans,  of  this  town,  and  her  conduct  has  | 
since  formed  the  subject  of  numerous  investiga- 
tions in  courts  of  law.  The  unhappy  stigma 
attached  to  these  proceedings  induced  her  pa-  j 
rents  to  leave  Cheltenham  and  remove  to  London,  I 
where  their  death  occurred  ithin  a few  hours  of  ' 
each  other,  under  the  melancholy  circumstances 
above  narrated.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  daughter’s  unhappy  position,  and  the 
anxiety  caused  by  her  approaching  appearance  j 
in  the  witness-box,  were  the  proximate  causes  of  ‘ 
the  final  catastrophe.  Mr.  Carrington  at  the  , 
time  of  his  death  was  in  his  seventy-third  year,  ] 
Mrs.  Carrington  being  some  17  years  his  junior.  i 
M.  Charles  Legrange,  the  well-known  Red  • 
Republican,  has  just  died  at  the  Hague,  after  a i 
long  and  painful  illness.  He,  it  will  be  remem-  i 
bered,  played  a leading  part  in  the  insurrection  i 
at  Lyons  in  the  reign  of  Louis  PhRlippe,  and  it  is  ; 
believed  that  it  was  he  who,  in  the  events  of  1 
February,  1848,  fired  the  pistol  on  the  Boulevard  ! 
des  Capucines,  w'hich  led  to  the  killing  of  a 
number  of  people  by  the  soldiers, — which  act,  it 
may  be  remembered,  precipitated  the  revolution,  ' 
the  dead  having  been  placed  on  carts  and  pub- 
lically  paraded  on  the  Boulevards  amidst  cries  of 
“ Yensreance  !”  When  the  Republic  w is  estab- 
lished he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  was  subsequently  returned  by  the  12th  arron- 
dissement  of  Paris  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
After  the  couy-d'etat  of  December,  1851,  he  was  ! 
exiled,  and  remained  in  exile  till  his  death.  i 

In  Dublin,  Mr.  Nicholas  Purcell  O’Gorman, 
Assist. -Barrister,  co.  Kilkeiin}',  and  a weU-known 
participator  in  former  political  events  in  Ireland. 

At  Portnall-park,  Anne,  wife  of  Col.  Bisse  ! 
Challoner.  She  was  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  i 
Nicholas  Loltus  Tottenham,  of  Glenfarne-haU,  | 
CO.  Leitrim,  and  cousin  to  the  late  Marquis  of  ' 
Ely. 

At  Wiesbaden,  aged  80,  Prince  Ernest  d’Arem-  , 
berg.  j 

At  Dawlish,  the  Lady  Mallett  Vaughan,  dau. 
of  Wilmot,  first  Earl  of  Lisburne.  j 

Jan.  1.  At  his  residence,  Dawlish,  aged  84,  i 
Thomas  Lyddon  Edwards,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  Capt.  Geo.  Clarke  Hurdis,  R.N. 

At  his  residence,  Waltham-cross,  aged  76,  Rich, 
Dyson,  esq.  : 

Suddenly,  at  Camberwell,  aged  81,  John  Jarvis,  ; 
esq.,  late  of  Dunstable.  i 

Aged  34,  Harriet  Ann,  wife  of  John  Evans,  ' 
esq.,  of  Nash  Mills,  Herts,  and  dau.  of  John 
Dickinson,  esq.,  of  Abbot’s-hill.  ^ 

Jan.  2.  At  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Brook-  i 
ham  Warren,  Betchworth,  Surrey,  aged  52,  Wm.  J 
Hackblock,  esq.,  M.P.  for  Reigate.  He  was  for  j 
many  years  a merchant  in  the  city,  but  retired  ' 
from'  business  in  1855.  He  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament in  April  last  as  “an  ardent  Reformer,  ! 
and  supporter  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  general  i 
policy.” 

At  Cambridge,  aged  70,  Mr.  Charles  Orridge, 
the  well-known  chemist  and  druggist,  and  many 
years  a magistrate  of  the  borough. 

At  her  residence,  Cadogan-pL,  aged  76,  Sarah 
Frances,  relict  of  Major-Gen.  Wm.  Roome,  of 
the  Bombay  Army,  and  dau.  of  the  late  David 
Shakespear,  esq.,  of  Jamaica. 

At  Ftrmoy,  co.  Cork,  Mary,  wife  of  Brevet- 
Major  Deshon,  48th  Regt. 

Jan.  3.  At  Lara,  Kildare,  .Eneas  Macdonnell, 
esq.  He  occupied,  for  a considerable  period,  a 
conspicuous  place  in  Irish  politics,  and  was  for 
many  j'ears  agent  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
body  in  England  during  the  struggle  for  emanji- 
pati'ou. 
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Aged  54,  Mary,  relict  of  John  Taylor  Lawton, 
esq.,  Wirksworth. 

Alexander  Henry,  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
; Robson,  esq..  Adjutant  of  the  3rd  West  York 
j Militia. 

, AtVyvyan-terr.,  Clifton,  aged  57,  Mary,  relict 
' of  Wm.  Courtis,  esq.,  of  Semington,  Wilts. 

At  Knottingley,  very  suddenly,  aged  67,  Wm. 
By  water,  esq.,  M.D. 

I At  Mountfleury,  near  Cannes,  aged  72,  Mary 
Ann,  widow  of  Thomas  Crookenden,  esq.,  of 
Rushford-lodge,  Suffolk. 

At  Camden-st.,  Plymouth,  aged  77,  John  Kent, 
esq. 

At  Berkeley-sq.,  Bristol,  Anna  Maria,  relict  of 
Jas.  C.  Prichard,  M.D.,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Dr  Estlin,  of  Bristol. 

I Aged  40,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  George  Winchester, 
j esq.,  of  Northfleet,  Kent. 

Jan.  4.  At  Cape-hill,  Smethwick,  John  Hen- 
I derson,  esq.,  of  the  late  firm  of  Fox,  Henderson, 

I and  Co. 

I At  Godstone,  Surrey,  aged  30,  Edward,  young- 
i est  son  of  C.  MoNiven,  esq.,  of  Perryfield,  Oxted. 

At  Royal-crescent,  Bath,  aged  61,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Cox,  widow  of  Capt.  G.  Hamilton  Cox. 

At  Thearne,  near  Beverley,  aged  56,  George 
I Barkworth,  es-q. 

At  Guildford,  Surrey,  aged  43,  Louis  Joseph 
Batty  Buckland,  esq. 

Jan.  5.  At  Smyrna,  Robert  Jeans,  esq.,  late 
i H.B.M.’s  Vice-Comsul  at  Catania. 

At  Hardway,  near  Gosport,  aged  53,  W.  L. 
Browne,  Commander,  R.N. 

At  Hotham-house,  East-Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
aged  65,  John  Edward  Brooke,  esq. 

At  Pewsey,  Wilts,  Georgiana  Hawkins,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Hilliard,  Curate  of  Pewsey. 

Suddenly,  Eii\ma,  wife  of  William  May,  esq., 
of  Deansfield-villa,  Romsey. 

At  Soinerton,  aged  87,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Prisk, 
relict  of  Richard  Prisk,  esq.,  of  Radipole,  Dorset. 

At  Woodborough,  aged  73,  John  Wells,  esq. 

Aged  60,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard  Comjm, 
esq.,  of  Marlborougli-pl.,  St.  John’s-wood,  and 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Edward 
Wilkinson,  esq.,  of  Dorset-sq. 

At  Crow-hill,  near  Mansfield,  aged  63,  John 
I Edward  Brodhurst,  esq. 

At  Priory-road,  Kiiburn,  aged  60,  Keturah, 

I widow  of  Capt.  John  Metcalfe,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Jan.  6.  Aged  44,  Capt.  Charles  Bentley,  Com- 
I mandant  Inspector  and  Paymaster  of  the  Pen- 
I sioners  in  the  Derby  district. 

I At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Thomas  Hompesch 
j Christian,  esq.,  Commander  R.N.,  eldest  son  of 
I the  late  Rear-Adm.  Hood  Hanway  Christian, 

, and  grandson  of  the  late  Rear-Adm.  Sir  Hugh 
i Clobury  Christian,  K.B. ; also,  killed  at  Seela- 
I pore,  in  June  last,  George  Jackson  Christian, 
j e.“q.,  B.C.S.,  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Oude, 
only  surviving  brother  of  the  above ; and  at  the 
[ same  time  and  place,  Sophia  Raikes,  his  wife,  and 
their  only  son  Hompesch. 

At  his  residence,  Haccombe-house,  near  Exeter, 
aged  76,  William  Kingdon,  esq. 

At  her  residence.  Mount  Radford,  aged  81, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  Richard  Miles,  esq. 

At  Horbling,  Lincolnshire,  aged  80,  Benjamin 
Smith,  esq. 

In  Oxford-terr.,  Eliza,  widow  of  J.  Amphlett, 
esq.,  of  Clent-house,  Worcestershire,  and  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Benjamin  Benyou,  esq.,  many 
years  M.P.  for  Stafford. 

At  Liverpool-house,  Dover,  the  residence  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  James  Majoribanks,  Louisa 
Goodyar,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
j Dinely  Goodyar,  Rector  of  Otterden,  Kent. 

At  Kew,  aged  88,  Charles  Worrell,  esq.,  third 
son  of  the  late  Jonathan  Worrell,  esq.,  of  Juniper- 
I hall.  Mickle  ham,  Surrey. 

At  his  residence,  Bexmers-st.,  Oxford-st.,  aged 
' 55,  James  Erat,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Boreham-road,  Warminster, 
aged  66,  William  Richard  Taylor,  esq. 


Jan.  7.  At  West  Harling  Rectory,  aged  29, 
Louisa  Pole,  wife  of  the  Rev.  O.  M.  Ridley,  and 
youngest  dau.  oi  William  Stuart,  esq.,  of  Alden- 
liam-abbey,  Herts. 

At  Rottingdean,  near  Brighton,  Lady  Corry, 
widow  of  Rear-Adm.  Armar  Lowry  Corry. 

At  Coliishall,  Emilia,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Vin- 
cent E.  Eyi’e,  Rector  of  Cranwich,  Norfolk. 

At  Wellingborough,  aged  66,  Joseph  Keep,  esq. 

At  Albany-house,  Kenc-road,  aged  64,  Thomas 
Walton,  esq. 

At  Norland-sq.,  aged  60,  Mary,  relict  of  J.  W. 

G.  Rogers,  e>q.,  of  Alvediston. 

At  Pai'k-sq.,  Leeds,  Lucy  Helen,  wife  of  Chas. 
Chadwick,  M.D. 

At  Bromsgrove,  aged  91,  John  Adams,  esq. 

At  Montpelier-road,  Peckham,  aged  67,  Joseph 
Harris,  esq.,  of  the  Stamp-office. 

Jan.  8.  At  Court  Lees,  near  Canterbui-y,  aged 
70,  William  Hyder,  esq.,  a Deputy-Lieut.,  and 
one  of  her  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Kent. 

At  Wyelands,  near  Chepstow,  aged  73,  Hannah 
Withers,  last  surviving  dau.  of  John  Clark,  esq., 
of  Pieshute,  Wilts. 

In  Grosvenor-sq.,  London,  aged  77,  William 
Wigram,  esq. 

At  Chichester,  aged  84,  James  Gates,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  Elizabeth  Dennistoun,  wite  of  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Gibbon. 

At  Asfield-court,  Gloucestershire,  aged  85, 
Sophia,  widow  of  T.  Fulljames,  esq. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  74,  Thomas  Col- 
lett, last  surviving  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter 
Collett,  Rector  of  Denton,  Sussex. 

At  Southsea,  Hants,  aged  84,  Jane,  relict  of 
Thomas  Harben,  esq.,  of  Corsica-hall,  Seaford, 
Sussex. 

At  Brunswick-sq.,  Camberwell,  aged  50,  Meyer 
Nathan,  esq. 

At  Fitzroy-sq.,  aged  68,  Edward  Griffith,  esq., 
F.R.S.,  for  many  years  one  of  the  Masters  of 

H.  M.’s  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Jan.  9.  At  Trafalgar-house,  West  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Wight,  Sarah  Goodwin,  widow  of  John 
Goodwin,  esq.,  of  W ycombe,  Bucks.  In  the  year 
1831  this  lady  built  and  endowed  Trinity  Church, 
West  Cowes,  at  her  own  expense. 

At  Dawlish,  aged  92,  Lady  Mallet  Vaughan, 
dau.  of  Wilmot,  first  Earl  of  Lisburne. 

At  his  residence.  Rose-villa,  Bi’omley-common, 
Kent,  aged  58,  Ralph  Nelson  Rabett,  esq.,  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  John  Rabett,  esq.,  soli- 
citor, Saxmundham,  Suffolk. 

At  Rome,  aged  61,  William  Thomas  Petre,  last 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Hon.  George  William 
Petre. 

At  Bordeaux,  suddenly,  aged  68,  Mary  Dunkin, 
wife  of  Thomas  Dunkin,  esq.,  of  the"  house  of 
Thos.  Dunkin  and  Son,  of  Bordeaux  and  Madras. 

At  her  mother’s  residence,  Lochnell-eottage, 
Noi'thchurch,  Anna  Eliza  Grenville,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Archibald  Campbell,  esq.,  of 
Lochnell,  Argjdeshtre,  and  late  of  the  Mount, 
Harrow. 

At  his  residence,  Tackley-park,  Oxfordshire, 
aged  39,  William  Evetts,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  aged  73,  Margaret,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Joseph  Mills,  esq.,  of  West  Glanton, 

N orthumberland. 

At  Ajdsham,  Norfolk,  Elizabeth,  youngest  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  late  Ven.  John  Bedingfeld 
Collyer,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich. 

John  Stewart  Allen,  physician  and  superin- 
tendent, Joint-Counties  Lunatic  Asylum,  Aber- 
gavenny, formerly  resident  physician  St.  Mary- 
lebone  Infirmary. 

At  Upper-Eaton-st.,  aged  68,  Lieut.-Col.  James 
Stewart.  Fi’om  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  in- 
quest, it  appeared  that  the  dece  ised  had  lormerly 
served  in  the  Peninsular  and  in  the  Burmese 
wars.  He  had,  however,  for  the  last  four  years 
resided  in  Upper-Eaton-st.,  and  for  some  time 
past  had  been  of  very  eccentric  habits.  At  one 
time,  imagining  that  some  one  was  following  him, 
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he  went  to  Scotland-yard  for  protection,  had 
double  bolts  placed  on  the  door  of  his  bedroom, 
to  prevent,  as  he  said,  any  one  murdering  him. 
Some  fuither  evidence  ha\-ing  b-.en  given,  in 
which  it  was  stateii  that  the  deceased  had  about 
four  years  bacK  been  seen  by  Dr.  Sutherland  as 
to  the  state  of  his  mind,  the  fury  returned  a ver- 
dict, “That  the  decea-ed  desti'oyed  his  life  by 
shooting  himself  wuile  in  a state  of  temporary 
insanity.” 

Jan.'lQ.  At  Kiplin-hall,  Yorkshire,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Countess  Tyrconnell,  Mary,  wife  of 
Lieut.  Edwin  Lipscomb,  R.N.,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Dansey  Dansey,  esq.,  of  Brinsop,  Here- 
fordshire. 

At  East-hill-pl.,  Hastings,  aged  73,  Seth  Tho- 
'mas,  esq.,  late  chief  clerk  of  the  Ordnance. 

At  his  residence,  Circus,  Bath,  aged  75,  Lieut. - 
Gen.  NVm.  Sme  t,  C.B.,  Col.  37th  Reiit.  This  gal- 
lant officer  entered  the  service  as  Cornet,  on  the 
16th  of  March,  17J8,  an  I had,  therefore,  nearly 
completed  60  years  of  military  service.  He  served 
in  the  American  war,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Plattsburg,  storm  and  capture  of  Os- 
wego, action  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  storming  of  Fort 
Erie,  where  ue  was  severely  and  dangerously 
wo  inded.  He  was  also  in  the  Burmese  war  of 
1824-25-26 ; and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Rangoon,  and  other  actions  in  Ava.  Within  the 
last  few  years  'le  held  commands  in  Ceylon  and 
Madras.  ’ In  1851  General  Smelt  was  appointed 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  37th  Regiment,  which  by 
his  death  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Aged  79,  Joseph  White,  esq.,  of  Apollc-btuld- 
ings,  Wal"orth. 

At  his  house  in  Canonbury-sq.,  aged  89,  John 
Thodv  Burkht,  esq. 

At  ■ Little-Hampton,  Sussex,  Harriet  Laing 
Wier,  widow  of  Lieut. -Col.  Wier,  of  Her  Ma- 
jestv’s  59th  Regiment. 

Aged  77,  William  Slade,  esq.,  of  Walcot-pL, 
Lanib  th,  and  Halsteads,  Yorksuii-e,  and  Deputy- 
Lieut.  of  the  county  of  Surrey. 

At  his  house,  Carlt.m-hiil-villas,  Holloway, 
iged  59,  William  Drayner,  esq.,  late  of  the  H.  E.  I. 
Company’s  Maritime  Service. 

Aged  65,  Edmund  Wakefield  Zfieade-Waldo, 
•sq.^  of  Stonewall-park  and  Hever.  Kent. 

At  Blackdales,  Largs.  WiUia  n James,  eldest 
son  of  Robert  Graham,  esq.,  of  Brooksby  Largs, 
X.B. 

Jan.  11.  At  Chilfrome,  aged  78,  Ezekiel  Pope, 
esq. 

At  Sherborne,  aged  53,  J.  P.  Willmott,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  from  the  a'  cidental  discharge  of  a 
gun,  aged  32,  Frederick  William  Howard,  a 
partner  "in  the  firm  of  Henderson  and  Howard, 
solicitors,  Bristol. 

At  Roby-hall.  Hannah,  eldest  surviving  dau. 
of  John  Moss,  esq.,  Otterspool,  Liverpool. 

An  accident  happened  at  the  Tlielwall  station 
of  the  Warrington  and  Stockport  Railway  on 
Mondav  night  under  singular  circumstances.  A 
Mr.  Knowles  wa.s  proceeding  to  the  above  sta- 
tion, to  take  the  train  from  Warrington  to  Man- 
chester. When  within  a >hort  distance  of  ihe 
place  he  saw  the  train  approaching,  and  began 
to  run,  so  swiftly,  it  seems,  that  he  was  unable 
to  stop  himself,  owing  perhaps  to  his  being  desti- 
tute of  one  arm,  and  he  plunged  into  the  station 
and  fell  on  the  railway  in  front  of  the  advancing 
engine  be  ore  anyone  could  caich  hold  of  him. 
Before  he  could  rise  again  the  locomotive  passed 
over  both  his  legs,  completely  smashing  the  right 
limb  below  the  calf,  and  leaf.ng  oft'  the  left  foot. 
Notwithstanding  these  severe  injuries,  the  un- 
fortunate man  appeared  to  be  for  the  moment 
unconscious  of  them,  for  on  the  stoker  running 
up  to  his  assis  ance,  Mr.  Knowles  held  out  his 
hand  with  some  money,  and  requested  the  man 
to  get  him  a ticket.  Mr.  Thcmp.son,  surgeon, 
was  in  the  train,  and  promptly  applied  ligatures 
to  the  wounded  parts,  and  the  sufferer  was  re- 
moved to  Lynun,  when  three  other  surgeons 


attended  upon  him ; but  he  sank  rapidly  after 
his  arrival  there,  and  expired  in  little  more  than 
three  hours  after  the  ai  cident. 

At  his  residence,  Turnham-green,  aged  85, 
Richard  Farden,  esq. 

At  Chatham -place,  Walworth,  aged  75,  John 
Fix,  esq.,  late  of  Northiam,  Sussex. 

At  the  Coombe,  near  Penzance,  aged  92,  Thos. 
Boliiho,  esq. 

At  Anlaby-house,  Cheltenham,  aged  83,  Thos. 
Bodley,  esq.’ 

At  N'ormanby-park,  LincoLnsbire,  suddenly, 
Millicent  Mary,*  wife  of  Col.  Chaplin,  of  Mon- 
tague-square. 

At  Bampton,  aged  59,  Robert  North,  esq. 

At  Somerby-hall,  aged  86,  Mary,  widow  of 
Edwyn  Andrew  Burnaby,  esq.,  Bag^ave-haU. 

At  Brighton,  Mr.  John  Dodd.  “ He  was  a comic 
actor  of  no  m an  pretensions,  and  as  a comic 
vocalist  of  the  old  school  he  had  few,  if  any,  com- 
peers. Those  \N  ho  have  heard  his  “ Long  Lawyer” 
or  his  “ Irish  Schoolmaster,”  and  who  have*  be- 
held the  contortions  of  his  face,  and  listened  to 
his  comic  humo  ur,  will  not  soon  forget  him.  His 
characters  were  Benjamin  BowbeU  in  the  “ Il- 
lustrious Stranger,”  and  Paul  Pry.  John  Dodd 
was  a great  favourite  with  the  Royal  estabhsh- 
ment  at  Brighton  during  the  reig'ns  of  George 
IV.  and  William  IV.,  and  was  afterwards  in- 
duced to  become  the  lessee  of  the  Windsor 
Theatre,  thinking  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
royalty.  But  the  speculation  was  a thorough 
failm-e,  and  John  Dod  i returned  to  Brighton, 
and  to  the  Swiss  Gardens,  then  recently  opened, 
a wiser  but  a poorer  man.  He  had  retired  from 
the  t oards  for  some  years,  owing  not  so  much  to 
increased  age  as  to  infirmities,  he  having  been  a 
martyr  t ' rheumatism  for  a considerable  period.” 

Jan.  12.  At  ChePenham,  aged  86,  Mary  Bea- 
trix Chichester,  widow  of  John  Chichester,  esq., 
M.D. 

At  her  residence,  Pulteney-st.,  Bath,  Susannah, 
wife  of  Thomas  Hunt,  esq. 

At  Birmingham,  aged  54,  Charles  Shaw,  esq., 
of  Otley. 

At  his  house,  in  South  Audley-st.,  after  a few 
weeks’  iUness,  aged  65,  Rear-Adm.  the  Hon. 
George  Pryse  Campbell,  only  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Cawdor.' 

At  Paris,  aged  46,  Heniy  Collingwood  Selby, 
esq..  Queen’s  Advocate  of  Ceylon. 

At  Ho  wick-grange,  Northumberland,  Annie 
Gertrude,  youngest  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Tancred, 
bart. 

Aged  72,  John  Henry  Spurling,  esq.,  of  Pcck- 
ham,  Surrey. 

Aged  74,*Henry  Barlow,  esq.,  of  Newington 
Butts,  Surrey. 

At  Clapham-rise,  Surrey,  aged  78,  John  Guil- 
lum  Scott,  esq. 

At  his  re-idence,  Kensington-gore,  Hyde-park, 
aged  74,  John  Youle,  esq.,  formerly  of  Hull. 

At  his  residence,  Loaer  Tulse-hill,  aged  80, 
Samuel  Rowsell,  esq.,  late  of  Cheapside. 

Jan.  13.  At  the  Royal  Hospi'al,  Chelsea,  aged 
58,  Richard,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Neave,  bart..*of  Dagenham-park,  Essex,  and  for 
32  years  secretary  to  the  above  establishment. 

.4.t  Darlingion-place,  Bath,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Mr.  Richard  Eckley,  and  relict  of  the  late  Robert 
Edge  Castle,  esq.,*  of  Hatton-lodge,  Henbury, 
Gloucestershire. 

Aged  70,  Francis  Cobb  Austen,  esq.,  of  Doc- 
tors’-commons. 

Jan.  14.  At  Clewer,  near  Windsor,  aged  47, 
John  Jenkins,  jun.,  esq.,  of  Caerleon,  Monmouth- 
shire. 

At  his  residence,  Berkeley-pl.,  Cheltenham, 
aged  87,  Major  Askew. 

At  Sonning-grove,  Berks,  aged  76,  Sarah  Maria, 
widow  of  H.  N.  Pearson,  D.D. 

At  Bedford-pl.,  Russell-sq.,  aged  78,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Sheldon  Dudley,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Mount  Dudley,  Roscrea,  Ireland. 

At  Bedbridge,  Southampton,  Elizabeth  Sophia 
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Bianchi,  nee  Atwood,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Thos. 
Atwood,  esq.,  Chhf  Justice  of  the  Bahama  Isles. 

At  his  residence,  Warwick-ter.,  Belgrave-rd., 
iged  71,  John  Evans,  esq. 

At  Portland,  Dorsetshire,  Isabella,  wife  of  T. 
Folliott  Powell,  e.sq.,  D puty-Govi  rnor  of  Port- 
land Prison,  late  Capt.  iBih  Lancers. 

; In  Pall-Mall,  Lieut.-Gen.  Edward  Parkinson, 
.C.B.,  Col.  of  the  93rd  Highlanders. 

I At  Manchester,  James  Mosley  Leigh,  esq.,  of 
Davenham-house,  Northwich. 

Jnn.  15.  At  her  residence,  Twickenham -mea- 
dows, aged  89,  Cornelia,  widow  of  the  Ven.  Geo. 
jiOwen  Cambridge,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 

! At  her  residence,  Leamington,  Harriet,  widow 
■of  the  Hon.  Robert  Leeson,  and  youngest  sister  of 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  hart.,  of  Colebrooke- 
park,  Ireland. 

At  Iscoyd-park,  Flintshire,  aged  73,  Philip  L. 
Godsai,  esq. 

At  Ventnor,  aged  33,  Paul  John  Fearon,  esq., 
of  Oak-hill,  Hampstead. 

At  Brighton,  Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry 
John  Turner,  esq.,  of  Percy-st.,  London,  and 
Bushey-heath,  Herts. 

Jan.  16.  At  his  residence  in  the  Wandsworth- 
road,  aged  82,  Henry  Gostling,  esq. 

At  Lea-bridge,  Derbyshire,  aged  28,  Lieut.  Jones 


Wright,  R.M.,  only  surviving  son  of  Lieut.  Thos. 
Wright,  R.N.,  of  Middh-  Deal,  Kent. 

At  Barrowby  Rectoiy,  Augusta  Marla,  third 
da».  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Welby. 

At  Hyde-park-gardens,aged  69,  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  William  Henry  Made. 

At  St.°Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Lady  Boothhy,  relict 
of  Sir  William  Boothby,  bart.,  of  Ashbourn-hall, 
Derbyshire. 

At  Norfolk-st.,  Strand,  from  bronchitis,  aged 
61,  Susan,  wife  of  Benjamin  Kent,  esq. 

Jnn  17.  At  Bury-lodge,  Hampshire,  aged  81, 
Thomas  Butler,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  sister,  North  Audlej'^-st., 
Mary,  widow  of  Joseph  Watson  Lennis,  late 
bailiff  of  Windsor  Great  Park. 

Jan.  18.  At  Pau,  in  the  Pyrenees,  Emma,  wife 
of  Col.  Nedham,  R.A. 

Jan.  19.  At  Brixton,  aged  60,  Mr.  Chas.  Kaye, 
solicitor,  of  Symond’s-inn,  and  Brixton. 

Jan.  21.  At  Osnabiirgh-st.,  Regent’s-park, aged 
81,  Robert  Ingram,  esq. 

At  Salisbury,  Capt.  Beverley  Robinson,  half- 
pay R.A. 

At  Pall-Mall,  aged  79,  Jeremiah  O.  N.  Foaker, 
esq.,  late  of  Sneating-hall,  Kirby-le-Soken,  Essex. 

Jan.  22.  At  his  residence,  Hatton-garden,  J.  C. 
Taunton,  esq. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 


{From  the  Feturns  issued  hy  the  Megistrar-  General?) 


Week  ending 
Sativrday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

nr! 

§ 1 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dec. 

26  . 

501 

97 

188 

193 

34 

1013 

776 

723 

1499 

Jan. 

2 . 

725 

203 

217 

237 

49 

1431 

1041 

892 

1933 

9 . 

630 

157 

225 

239 

70 

1327 

890 

810 

1700 

16  . 

574 

166 

233 

250 

64 

1289 

902 

861 

1763 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 

Average  "A 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans.  I 

1 Peas. 

of  Six  > 

5. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5. 

d.  ' 

5.  d. 

j Weeks,  j 

48 

4 

36 

5 

22  8 

33  5 

39 

9 

1 40  4 

Week  ending) 
Jan.  16.  j 

-48 

8 1 

37 

0 1 

22  1 i 

1 33  7 

I 39 

3 

] 39  11 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Jan.  25. 
Hay,  Zl.  55.  to  3Z.  IO5.— Straw,  11.  6s.  to  11.  IO5.— Clover,  4=1.  Os.  to  61.  O5. 


Beef  . . . 
Mutton 
Veal  ... 
Pork  ... 
Lamb... 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 
To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


,35.  lOd.  to  45.  6d. 
.45.  6d.  to  55.  2d. 
,4s.  lOc^.  to  55.  4<d. 
.35.  Od.  to  35.  lOcZ. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Jan.  25. 

Beasts 3,902 

Sheep  14,700 

Calves 105 

Pigs 236 


COAL-MARKET,  Jan.  25,, 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  205.  6d.  Other  sorts,  125.  OcZ.  to  I65.  Od. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  555.  6c?.  Petersbargh  Y.  C.,  555.  Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steakd. 
From  Dec.  24  to  Jan.  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

Thei 

o .S 

"P  £ 

"b  o 
00^ 

’mom 

d 

o 

eter. 

rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8 o’clock 

Morning. 

I’lnom 

d 

o 

11  o’clock  ^ 

Night.  ^ 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Dec. 

o 

0 

O 

in. 

pts. 

Jan. 

0 

O 

O 

in.  pts. 

24 

48 

56 

50 

30. 

30 

cloudy,  fair 

9 

48 

56 

46 

30.  1 

cloudy,  rn.  fair 

25 

44 

56 

44 

30. 

24 

do.  do. 

10 

48 

51 

49 

30.  19 

fair,  cloudy 

26 

44 

54 

44 

30. 

33 

do.  do. 

11 

43 

49 

37 

30.  15 

do.  do. 

27 

40 

46 

42 

30. 

54 

do.  do. 

12 

35 

44 

35 

30.  46 

do.  rain 

28 

42 

43 

42 

30. 

33 

do.  do. 

13 

34 

48 

38 

30.  24 

do. 

29 

42 

48 

42 

30. 

45 

do. 

14 

34 

41 

35 

30.  19 

do.  cloudy 

30 

39 

45 

39 

30. 

50 

do.  sleet 

15 

38 

41 

39 

30.  21 

cloudy 

31 

35 

42 

38 

30. 

48 

fop:gy 

16 

44 

46 

37 

30.  31 

do. 

J.l 

38 

45 

38 

30. 

48 

cloudy,  fair 

17 

34 

39 

34 

30.  57 

do.  fair 

2 

39 

46 

39 

30. 

40 

do. 

18 

35 

45 

36 

30.  39 

do.  do. 

3 

40 

39 

37 

30. 

40 

snw.  fr.  cloudy 

19 

37 

47 

44 

30.  24 

do.  do. 

4 

34 

36 

32 

30. 

41 

fair,  cloudy 

20 

35 

51 

39 

29.  83 

do. 

5 

28 

31 

27 

30. 

27 

cldy.  sit.  snow 

21 

35 

41 

34 

30.  12 

do.  do. 

6 

24 

30 

39 

30. 

11 

do.  do.  do. 

22 

35 

40 

35 

30.  38 

foggy 

7 

31 

39 

37 

30. 

13 

fair,  cloudy 

23 

33 

43 

35 

30.  46 

do. 

8 

47 

54 

49 

30. 

71 

cloudy,  rain 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Dec. 

and 

Jan. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

28 

29 

217 

93| 

94% 

30 

219 

93i 

31 

217 

93| 

J.l 

2181 

94| 

2 

217 

94i 

4 

219 

94i 

5 

220 

95 

6 

220 

95 

7 

220 

95 

8 

220 

95i 

9 

220 

95i 

11 

12 

220 

95i 

94| 

13 

222 

94| 

14 

222 

95 

15 

224 

94| 

16 

222 

94| 

18 

224 

94^ 

19 

222 

94| 

20 

226 

94f 

21 

22 

224 

95i 

95f 

23 

25 

226 

94f 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 


New 
3 per 
Cent. 


shut 


94i 


941 

93f 

93f 

94i 

94i 

94f 


94i 


94f 

94f 

95i 

9H 

94f 

94| 

94% 

94f 

94t 

94f 

94f 

94| 

94| 

9H 

95i 

95| 


95 

95 

9H 

95i 

95 

94f 

94i 

94i 

94f 

95 

94| 

95 

95| 

954 

95f 

95i 


India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

shut 

20  dis. 

20  dis. 

220 

220 

224 

221 

224 

10  pm. 

224 

15  pm. 

12  pm. 

17  pm. 

221 

221 

220 

17  pm. 

Ex.  Bills. 


Ex.  Bonds 


£1,000. 


A.  £1,000.  . 


par. 

1 pm. 
3 pm. 
par. 

1 pm. 
6 pm. 
5 pm. 

10  pm. 

11  pm. 

11  pm. 

12  pm. 
11  pm. 

13  pm. 
15  pm. 
22  pm. 

19  pm. 

20  pm. 

21  pm. 
26  pm. 
26  pm. 

22  pm. 
22  pm. 
22  pm. 
20  pm. 


984 


984 

984 


984 


99 

99 
991 

100 
100 
1004 


100 
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By  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


LEADEN  FIGURES  AND  BADGES. 

A Correspondent  informs  us  that  an 
enormous  quantity  of  plaques  in  lead  are 
being  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames 
at  low  water.  They  are  best  described  by 
reference  to  the  tin  and  pewter  toj  s which 
are  made  for  children  : these  they  resemble 
so  strikingly  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt 
of  the  purf^iose  for  which  they  were  fabri- 
cated. They  represent  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, from  Adam  and  Eve  under  the  tree 
to  knights  in  armour  of  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  or  somewhat  later,  executed 
in  the  rudest  manner.  These  midiseval 
crepundia  must  not  be  confounded  with 
what  are  now  known  as  Pilgrims’  Signs, 
from  which  so  much  curious  information 
has  been  derived ; and  which  are  generally 
of  good  workmanship.  As  regards  any 
archaeological  application  to  which  they 
may  be  turned,  they  seem  almost  worth- 
less, though,  it  appears,  collectors  have 
been  giving  absurdly  high  prices  for  them, 
apparently  in  ignorance  of  what  they 
really  are. 

THE  LAW  OF  TREASURE  TROVE. 

Mr.  Urban, — It  has  long  appeared  to 
me  that  the  whole  subject  of  Treasure 
Trove  is  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state  in 
this  country,  and  that,  by  a judicious 
amendment  of  the  law  with  respect  to  it, 
much  Valuable  evidence  of  early  history 
might  be  added  (by  saving  it  from  the 
melting-pot)  to  the  stores  already  accu- 
mulated in  public  museums  and  private 
collections. 

I made  an  effort  some  time  ago  to  rouse 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  a pe- 
tition was  presented  very  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  leiiislature,  praying  for  an 
amendment  of  tlie  law  of  Treasure  drove. 
Nothing,  however,  has  as  yet  been  done ; 
and  I am  desirous  of  making  a second 
effort. 

I wish,  however,  before  doing  so,  to 
obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  law 
of  Treasure  Trove  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe ; and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
very  best  mode  of  obtaining  this  informa- 
tion is  by  requesting,  as  a favour,  that  you 
will  allow  this  letter  to  appear  in  your 
columns  : my  hope  and  belief  being  that 
you  have  many  readers  in  every  country, 
far  or  near,  who  will  not  think  it  too 


much  trouble,  in  so  good  a cause,  to  trans- 
mit to  me  authentic  information  as  to  the 
law  of  Treasure  Trove  in  their  respective 
states.  I should  feel  much  obliged  indeed 
to  them,  if  they  would  so  favour  me. 

I am,  &c.,  W.  H.  Brockett. 

Gateshead,  Feh.  4,  1858. 

ARMS  OF  TWEEDALL,  OR 
TWEEDELL. 

Mr.  Urban, — About  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a Scotch  refugee  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  covenant,  named 
Abraham  Tweedell,  settled  in  Lancashire, 
and  I wish  you  to  inform  me  where  would 
be  the  most  likely  place  to  ascertain  any 
particulars  of  such  a family,  and  where 
their  arms  are  to  be  found.  I may  men- 
tion, that  in  Wodrow’s  “History  of  the 
Sufferings  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,”  a 
“ William  Tweedale,”  is  described,  with 
other  land-proprietors  who  were  brought 
before  the  criminal  court  for  their  non- 
conformist doings.  A search  has  been 
made  in  the  English  College  of  Arms  for 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Tweedale,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  success ; the  arms  of 
Tweed^e  are  registered.  Is  there  a He-i 
raid’s  College  in  Scotland,  and  do  you, 
think  that  would  meet  my  wishes  ? 

A.  A.  T. 

NAME  OF  AUTHOR  WANTED. 

Mr.  Urban, — Can  you  inform  me  of 
the  real  author  of  the  two  volumes,  8vo. 
which  are  thus  entitled? — “The  Criticle 
History  of  England,  Ecclesiastical  and! 
Civil : wherein  the  Errors  of  the  Monkish! 
Writers,  and  others  before  the  Refor-j 
mation,  are  Exposed  and  Corrected.  Asi 
are  also  the  Deficiency  and  Partiality  of! 
Latiu  Historians.  And  particular  Noticej 
is  taken  of  the  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion,  and  Mr.  Echard’s  History  of 
England.  To  which  are  added.  Remarks! 
on  some  Objections  made  to  Bishop  Bur- 
net’s History  of  his  Times.  London : 
Printed  for  J.  Pemberton,  &c.  1724.  | 

VoL  II.  1726.”  i 

As  the  contents  are  on  subjects  andj 
names  of  the  greatest  interest,  I should! 
feel  obliged  for  information  as  to  their | 
authorship  and  value.  I am,  &c.. 

Ostrich  Semee. 
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I THE  ARMS,  ARMOUR  AND  MILITARY  USAGES 
i OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

I 

^ (Continued  from  p.  138.) 

I The  civic  soldiery  of  this  period  does  not  seem  always  to 
have  escaped  the  weakness  imputed  to  the  urban  troops  of 
a later  time.  The  ecuyer  tranchant  appears  to  have  been  as 
much  in  honour  as  the  chevalier  hanneret.  At  the  combat 
of  Juliers  in  1371,  the  Duke  of  Brabant  led  forth  the 
militia  of  his  good  city  of  Brussels  : — “ Around  the  duke/’ 

‘ says  Froissart,  “ were  the  men  of  Brussels,  some  of  them  on 
horseback,  their  servants  following,  carrying  flasks  and 
bottles  full  of  wine,  tied  to  their  saddles ; also  bread  and 
cheese,  or  salmon-pies,  or  trout-pies,  or  eel-pies,  wrapped 
up  in  neat  white  napkins.  Greatly  did  these  men  impede 
jthe  way  with  their  horses,  so  that  there  was  no  passing 
hither  or  thither  on  account  of  them.”  The  duke  having 
consented,  at  the  instance  of  his  knights,  that  they  should 
jbe  removed:  “Then  Girard  du  Biez  took  his  spear  in  his 
hand,  and  so  also  did  his  companions,  and  began  to  stab 
the  horses,  and  soon  made  a clear  way;  for  no  one  likes 
to  see  his  courser  killed  or  maimed.”  The  result  was  a 
victory  for  the  Duke  of  Julliers,  but  the  men  of  Ghent  do 
uot  again  appear  upon  the  stage 

Foreign  mercenary  troops  were  largely  emplo^md  in  this 
century,  both  for  land  and  sea  service.  Italy  subsidised 
Germans,  France  Genoese  and  Spaniards,  England  Genoese, 
IBurgundians  and  Flemings ; the  compacts  being  sometimes 
between  prince  and  prince,  and  sometimes  between  the 


* Froissart,  1.  iii.  ch.  93. 
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crown  and  the  baron  or  private  adventurer.  The  well- 
known  result  of  the  extent  of  this  practice  was  the  promi- 
nence of  those  singular  confederacies,  the  Free  Companies  ; 
men  half  militia,  half  banditti,  who  at  one  time  were  par- 
taking the  banquets  of  kings,  at  another  were  pursued  by 
the  maledictions  of  the  Church  or  ignominiously  slain  by 
the  common  headsman^.  From  Cuvelier’s  Chronicle  of 
Duguesclin  we  obtain  a spirited  sketch  of  these  soldier- 
robbers  and  their  way  of  life  : — 

“ Mais  au  noble  royaulme  ot  tel  confusion 
D’une  grande  Compaignie,  et  estoient  foison; 

Gent  de  mainte  maniere  de  male  nacion : 

L’  un  Engloiz,  1’  autre  Escot,  si  avoit  maint  Breton ; 

Hanuier  et  i^’ormant  y avoit  a foison. 

Par  li  pays  aloient  prendre  lor  mansion, 

Et  prenoient  partout  les  Engloiz  raen^on. 

Yingt-cinq  cappitaines  trouver  y povoit-on, 

Chevaliers,  escuiers  y avoit,  ce  dit-on, 

Qui  de  Erance  essillier  orent  devocion. 

II  n’y  demoroit  buef,  ne  vache,  ne  mouton, 

'Ne  char,  ne  vin,  ne  pain,  ne  oie,  ne  chappon. 

Tuit  pill  art,  mur  drier,  traiteur  et  larron 

Estoient  en  la  Eoute  dont  je  fai  mencion.” — Line  7,117,  seq. 

The  knights  and  esquires  here  named  were  those  who,  , 
having  been  ruined  by  the  devastations  of  the  previous 
wars,  had  been  driven  to  join  the  Adventurers  in  order  to 
procure  a subsistence;  some,  perhaps,  preferring  this  wild 
mode  of  life  for  the  excitement  of  its  combats,  the  riot  of 
its  triumphs,  and  the  rich  plunder  that  occasionally  re- 
warded some  daring  exploit.  The  number  of  men  mustered 
by  a single  captain  was  sometimes  very  considerable,  and 
when  they  aggregated  for  any  important  expedition,  they  j 
became  armies.  A Gascon  knight,  who  is  called  Messire  | 
Seguin  de  Batefol,  is  said  to  have  had  in  his  band  more  ; 
than  two  thousand  combatants ; and  the  force  of  Conrad  ’ 
Lando,  in  1358,  was  five  thousand  men-at-arms,  with  a 
large  body  of  inferior  troops,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
twenty  thousand  fighting-men^.  Both  France  and  Italy  ' 
were  fearfully  devastated  by  these  men  when  the  cessation  I 
of  regular  war  let  them  loose  on  society.  In  the  former  ; 

y In  1361  the  Pope  decreed  a crusade  and  his  remains  fixed  on  the  “ four  sove- 
against  the  Free  Companies,  ofiering  par-  reign  gates  of  Paris.”  They  are  called 
dons  and  dispensations  for  their  destruc-  also,  by  the  writers  of  the  time,  Tard-  i 
tion.  One  of  their  leaders  being  taken  in  venus,  Routiers,  and  Malandrins. 

1390,  was  pilloried,  beheaded,  quartered,  » Froissart;  Matthew  ViUani.  ^ 
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country  they  carried  on  their  depredations  under  the  name 
I of  English,”  and  assumed  to  be  fighting  the  king  of 
j England’s  battles.  Edward  the  Third,  however,  hastened 
! to  disavow  them,  and  issued  proclamations  calling  upon 
’ them  to  desist  : whatever  his  real  wishes  might  have 
been,  he  obtained  credit  for  the  worst. 

A characteristic  sketch  of  the  Eoutier’s  life  is  pre- 
sented in  the  history  of  Aimerigot  Marcel,  a Gascon  con- 
I dottier who  in  1390  gathered  together  a band  of  so-called 
English”  in  Limousin.  Froissart  relates  that,  peace  hav- 
ing ensued  between  the  French  and  English,  Aimerigot  thus 
: deplored  with  his  companions  the  past  joys  of  their  adven- 
turous life : — “ He  talked  with  his  old  comrades  who  had 
assisted  him  in  his  exploits,  and  said,  ^ This  world  has  no 
pastime,  pleasure  nor  glory  like  the  life  of  men-at-arms, 
carrying  on  war  as  we  have  done.  What  joy  it  was,  when, 

I wandering  in  quest  of  adventure,  we  fell  in  with  a rich 
i abbot,  a wealthy  prior  or  merchant,  or  a string  of  mules 
belonging  to  Montpellier,  Harbonne,  Limoges,  Eougans,  Be- 
ziers, Toulouse  or  Carcassone,  laden  with  the  cloths  of 
Brussels  or  Moutier-Yilliers,  or  furs  coming  from  the  fair 
of  Lendit,  or  spices  coming  from  Bruges,  or  silks  from 
Damascus  or  Alexandria ! All  was  ours,  or  ransomed  at 
our  own  price.  Money  came  in  every  day.  The  boors  of 
Limousin  and  Auvergne  supplied  us  with  corn,  flour,  bread 
ready  baked,  oats  and  straw  for  our  horses,  the  best  wines, 

I oxen,  sheep,  fat  lambs  and  poultry.  We  were  as  gallantly 
, equipped  as  kings,  and  when  we  rode  forth,  all  the  - country 
trembled  before  us.  How  we  took  Carlac,  the  Bourg  de 
; Campane  and  I ! and  Peter  of  Berne  and  I,  Caluset ! How 
! we  scaled,  you  and  I,  without  further  aid,  the  strong  castle 
of  Merquer,  which  belongs  to  the  Count  Dauphin.  I held 
! it  but  five  days,  and  then  received  for  it,  down  on  the 
I table,  five  thousand  francs  ; besides  bating  a thousand,  for 
' love  of  the  Count  Dauphin’s  children.  By  my  faith,  this 
i was  a good  and  a pleasant  life,  and  heartily  do  I repent  of 
I having  given  up  my  fortress  of  Aloise,  which  would  have 
! held  out  against  all  the  world,  and  was  provisioned  for 
I a good  seven  years.  Olim  Barbe  and  Peter  of  Berne  ^ told 
I me  I should  repent  of  it.’” 


* See  Rymer,  iii.  834. 


^ Other  noted  condoftieri  of  this  day. 
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His  companions  having  echoed  his  regrets,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  at  once  return  to  their  old  way  of 
life.  But  where,  asked  Aimerigot,  are  we  to  fix.  our- 
selves, in  order  to  gather  together  our  company  ? Some  of  ' 
those  present  made  reply,  saying  thus, — ^ We  know  a dis-  i 
mantled  castle  on  the  lands  of  the  Seigneur  de  la  Tour ; 
let  us  go  thither  and  fortify  it : and  when  we  have  fortified  ' 
it,  we  will  fix  our  garrison  there  and  scour  the  country  of  j 
Auvergne  and  Limousin  at  our  pleasure.’  ^ And  where  is  | 
this  fortress  V asked  Aimerigot.  ^ At  a league  from  La 
Tour,’  replied  they,  ^ and  it  is  called  La  Eoche  de  Yendais.’ 
‘By  my  faith,’  said  he,  ‘you  are  right;  La  Eoche  is  the 
very  place  for  us : we  will  go  and  examine  it.’”  (The  spot 
appearing  suitable)  “ they  took  possession  of  it  and  forti-  I 
fied  it  little  by  little.  And  when  they  saw  that  it  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  out  against  assault  or  siege,  and  all  the 
Companions  being  provided  with  horses  and  equipment, 
they  began  to  scour  the  country,  taking  prisoners,  exacting  | 
ransoms,  and  stocking  their  fort  with  corn,  fiesh,  wine,  wax,  I 
salt,  iron,  steel,  and  all  things  needful.  E'othing  came  | 
amiss  to  them,  if  it  was  not  too  hot  or  too  heavy.  And 
they  called  themselves  ‘ Adventurers.’ 

“ The  Sire  de  la  Tour,  when  he  found  that  he  had  such  | 
neighbours  so  near  to  him,— for  they  were  not  above  a 
league  from  his  principal  town  of  La  Tour,— was  by  no 
means  at  his  ease,  and  caused  his  to^vns  and  castles  to  be 
strongly  and  strictly  guarded.  The  Countess  Dauphine, 
a lady  of  great  courage  and  prudence,  who  with  her  chil-  ; 
dren  resided  in  the  castle  of  her  good  town  of  Sardes, 
situated  on  the  river  L’Eveque,  hastened  to  garrison  her  i 
various  castles  with  stout  men-at-arms ; for  with  good  i 
reason  she  feared  the  said  Aimerigot,  who  on  a former 
occasion  had  pocketed  of  her  fiorins,  at  one  payment,  to  the 
amount  of  five  thousand.”  (The  knights,  esquires  and 
citizens  of  the  neighbourhood  resolve  to  send  for  aid  to  the 
king  of  France  and  his  Council.)  “ Meantime,  they  of  La 
Eoche  de  Yendais  fortified  themselves  strongly.  At  the 
beginning  of  their  fortifying,  they  made  a bower  for  the 
shelter  of  their  horses.  When  it  became  known  among 
the  Adventurers,  who  were  no  longer  in  receipt  of  military 


^ Une  feuilUe. 
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pay,  that  Aimerigot  Marcel  had  commenced  hostilities,  they 
were  greatly  rejoiced,  and  so  many  hastened  to  join  his 
company  that  very  soon  he  had  more  of  these  robbers  and 
I plunderers  than  he  wanted.  None  of  them  demanded 
; wages,  for  well  they  knew  that  their  share  of  the  plunder 
would  suffice  for  all  their  wants.  And  thus  they  harried 
! the  country  every  day : to-day  in  one  direction,  to-morrow 
: on  an  opposite  track ; and  there  was  no  one  to  oppose 
, them.  . . . Olim  Barbe,  (a  neighbouring  condottieref)  captain 
I of  Ousac,  always  said  openly  that  he  would  keep  the  truce ; 

I but  I was  told  that  his  men  occasionally  took  the  road  in 
! a covert  manner,  and  whenever  they  got  a good  booty,  he 
was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  take  charge  of  it.’’ 

From  this  time  the  fortunes  of  Aimerigot  and  his  com- 
; panions  were  on  the  wane.  The  Yiscount  of  Meaux,  with 
upwards  of  four  hundred  lances  and  six  score  Genoese  cross- 
bowmen fully  armed,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  ; and  after 
many  adventures,  the  routiers  were  driven  out,  the  old 
castle  pulled  down  by  the  country  people,  “ so  that  not  one 
stone  was  left  upon  another,”  and  finally,  Aimerigot  him- 
self was  carried  to  Paris,  where  he  was  forthwith  beheaded : 
— “A  celle  fin  Aimerigot  Marcel  vint.  De  lui,  de  sa  femme, 
et  de  son  avoir,  je  ne  sais  plus  avant*^.” 

Besides  the  condottieri  who,  like  Marcel,  lived  by  open 
plunder,  or  who,  like  Olim  Barbe,  winked  at  the  maraudings 
of  their  men,  while  always  declaring  publicly  their  inten- 
tion to  keep  the  truce,”  there  was  a third  description,  who, 
accepting  employment  in  the  warfare  of  various  states,  rose 
to  wealth,  dignity  and  consideration.  Among  these,  the 
most  conspicuous  (and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of 
I his  order)  was  a captain  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
, wars  of  Italy,  and  who  by  the  annalists  of  that  country  is 
called  Aucud,  Agutus,  and  Falcone-in-bosco ; names  not  at 
first  presenting  much  appearance  of  familiarity  to  the 
English  reader,  but  which,  on  a little  further  examination, 
are  found  to  enlist  our  sympathies  under  the  more  Saxon 
form  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood.  Hawkwood  had  begun  his 


' ^ Froissart,  1.  iv.  ch.  14.  Froissart  here 

I alludes  to  the  wife  of  the  freebooter  be- 
cause he  had  before  mentioned  that,  on 
! the  commencement  of  the  siege,  Aimerigot 
had  sent  all  the  horses  and  useless  hands 
of  his  fort  to  a neighbouring  castle,  where 


his  wife  resided ; from  which  we  may- 
gather  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  free- 
booting  captains  to  have  a residence  for 
themselves  and  their  families  distinct  from 
the  stronghold  where  their  men-at-arms 
■were  garrisoned. 
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career  under  Edward  III.,  from  whom  he  obtained  knight- 
hood : at  the  Peace  of  Bretigni  he  passed  into  Italy,  where 
he  was  successively  employed  by  the  Pisans,  by  the  Vis- 
conti, by  the  Pope  and  by  the  Plorentines.  In  the  ser- 
vice of  the  last  state  he  died,  and  in  such  honour  was 
his  memory,  that  the  authorities  accorded  him  a public 
funeral  and  erected  a monument  in  their  cathedral,  which 
still  perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  his  deeds.  So  long 
an  experience  of  military  duties  gave  to  the  campaigns  of 
this  captain  a character  of  scientific  arrangement  far  above 
those  of  his  cotemporaries.  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  “History 
of  the  Middle  Ages,”  accords  to  him  the  high  position  that 
he  was  the  first  distinguished  commander  who  had  appeared 
in  Europe  since  the  destruction  of  the  Eoman  empire 
The  pay  of  legitimate  troops  in  this  century  was  very 
high.  Prom  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  II.,  under 
the  year  1316,  we  find  that  Sir  Eobert  de  Hastang,  ban- 
neret, having  the  custody  of  the  city  of  York,  in  company 
with  two  other  knights  and  seventeen  men-at-arms,  re- 
ceived “ by  indenture  made  between  the  king  and  the  same 
Sir  Eobert,  for  his  wages  and  for  those  of  his  men-at-arms, 
for  178  days,  himself  4s.,  each  knight  2s.,  and  each  esquire 
Is.  a-day.”  A clause  in  the  agreement  shews  us  that  “ when 
absent  within  the  said  time,”  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  was 
stopped  K A later  entry  of  the  same  accounts  records  the 
payment  of  <£103  11s.  to  Sir  William  de  Eoos,  of  Hamlake, 
banneret,  sent  with  others  “to  the  marches  of  Scotland,  to 
treat  with  Sir  Eobert  de  Brus  for  the  ratification  of  a peace 
between  the  said  Lord  our  King  and  the  said  Sir  Eobert ; 
for  his  wages,  those  of  two  bannerets,  twenty  knights,  and 
sixty- seven  esquires,  for  nineteen  days;  receiving  for  him- 
self and  each  banneret  4s.,  for  each  knight  2s.,  and  for 
each  esquire  Is.  a-day  By  the  statute  of  18  Edward  III., 
it  appears  that  the  pay  of  the  various  arms  began  from  the 
moment  they  left  their  respective  counties,  and  was  con- 
tinued till  they  reached  home  again:  — “ Et  qe  gentz 
darmes,  hobelers,  et  archers,  esluz  pur  aler  en  le  service 
le  Eoy  hors  d’Angleterre,  soient  as  gages  le  Eoy  du  jour 


* Vol.  i.  p.  473,  ed.  1855.  For  further 
particulars  of  the  Companies  and  their 
captains,  see  Leher’s  Dissertations  sur 
Vhistoire  de  France,  xx.  212,  and  the  His- 
toire  de  Charles  le  mauvais,  bv  Secousse. 

1 


^ Archceologia,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  239. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  330.  Compare  with  these 
the  payments  of  English  troops  in  the 
years  1346  and  1360,  noticed  at  pp.  14 
and  126. 
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i quils  departiront  hors  des  count ees  ou  ils  serront  eslutz, 

‘ tanque  a lour  reveniiz. — [Statutes^  1344.) 

By  an  Ordinance  of  Philip  of  Valois,  in  1338,  we  learn 
' that  the  pay  of  French  troops  was  as  follows: — “L’arba- 
• lestrier  a pied  aura  xv.  deniers  par  jonr.  Le  simple  Pieton, 

^ sans  arhaleste,  aura  xii.  deniers  [in  certain  seneschaussees : 

in  other  places,  xv.  deniers].  L’ecuyer  qui  aura  un  cheval 
: de  XXV.  livres,  aura  par  jonr  vi.  sols  vi.  deniers  tonrnois. 
Le  chevalier  banneret,  xx.  sols  par  jonr.  Le  simple  cheva- 
lier, X.  sols.  L’eqnyer  qui  aura  nn  cheval  de  xl.  livres, 
vii.  sols,  vi.  deniers.  Le  simple  gentilhomme  arme  de  tu- 
: niqne,  de  gambim^e  et  de  bassinet,  aura  ii.  sols,  et  s’il  est 
mienx  arme,  ii.  sols  vi.  deniers 

The  Count  of  Foix,  in  1336,  agrees  to  furnish  to  the 
king  of  France  a certain  number  of  men-at-arms  and  foot- 
soldiers,  “ ordenats  a gardar  la  terra  de  Bearn,  et  estar  sus 
las  frontieras  als  gadges  del  Eey and  their  daily  pay  is 
to  be  “ six  sols  et  demi  parisis  par  homme  d’armes,  et  xii. 
deniers  parisis  par  homme  de  pied\” 

In  1359,  the  inhabitants  of  Peronne  invite  Sir  Galehaut 
de  Eibeumont  to  come  and  defend  their  town,  “ at  out  ce 
I quTl  pourroit  avoir  de  compagnons,  et  on  lui  paieroit  tons 
I les  jours  pour  sa  personne  vingt  francs,  et  chacun  chevalier 
' dessous  lui  dix  francs,  et  chacune  lance  pour  trois  chevaux 
un  franc  le  jour^.’’ 

We  have  seen,  by  the  examples  of  the  Free  Companies, 

I that  a great  source  of  the  miseries  of  this  age  was  the  dis- 
, banding  of  old  soldiers  and  turning  them  loose  on  society 
without  adequate  provision  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and 
I with  no  great  disposition  to  labour  on  the  part  of  the  men 
I themselves.  Peace  thus  became  more  terrible  than  war. 
As  long  as  the  little  campaigns  of  the  feudal  arrangement 
continued,  no  great  inconvenience  was  felt.  The  bowman, 
returning  with  empty  quiver  after  his  forty  days’  service, 
quietly  fell  into  his  old  way  of  life,  resumed  his  wood-axe 
I or  his  hedging-bill  Avithout  a murmur,  and  looked  back  on 
the  dangers  he  had  encountered  Avith  the  satisfaction  of  one 
I who  had  performed  his  duty,  and  elevated  himself  among 
jj  his  felloAV-servitors  by  participating  in  the  triumphs  of  his 
I lord.  Had  he  been  disposed  to  insubordination,  he  Avas  in 

ij  ^ Collect,  des  Ordonnances,  ii.  120. 

' Miguel  des  Verms,  in  Pantheon  Litter aire,  p.  599.  ^ Froissart,  i.  418. 
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too  small  a minority  to  attain  anything  but  his  own  punish- 
ment : the  castle  dungeon  or  the  village  stocks  would  soon 
have  brought  him  to  reason.  But  when,  after  the  long 
campaigns  of  France  and  England,  the  disbanded  soldiery 
had  become  powerful  from  their  numbers  and  warlike 
habits,  the  want  of  a system  of  pension  was  strongly  felt. 
ISTo  better  device  seems  to  have  been  at  first  imagined 
than  that  of  quartering  the  invalids  upon  the  monasteries  ; 
where,  as  lay  brethren,  they  were  employed  to  ring  the 
bells,  sweep  the  floors,  and  fulfil  similar  duties.  In  con- 
vents of  royal  foundation  in  France,  the  kings  commonly 
stipulated  for  this  right  of  nominating  one  or  more  of  these 
oUati ; and  in  England,  as  early  as  1321,  we  have  evidence 
of  a similar  usage.  In  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward 
II.,  printed  in  the  Archceologia^^  occurs  this  entry: — To 
Ealph  de  Avyngburgh  and  Eoger  de  Kygheley,  slingers, 
coming  from  the  garrison  of  Berwick  to  the  king  for  relief, 
and  sent  to  religious  houses  to  dwell  there,  in  order  to 
their  having  sustenance  there  during  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
of  the  king’s  gift,  for  their  expenses  in  going  there,  vi®.” 
In  Italy,  in  1396,  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  agreed  to  give 
half  wages  to  the  condottieri  whom  he  disbanded"^. 

Such  were  the  first  steps  of  that  system  of  pensions 
which  in  our  own  day  forms  so  prominent  a feature  in 
every  military  establishment.  A provision  of  this  nature 
on  a scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
large  body  of  claimants,  was  impossible  to  an  age  in  which 
centralization  of  power  was  but  in  its  commencement,  and 
when  kings,  in  order  to  raise  troops,  were  obliged  to  pledge 
the  very  jewels  of  their  crowns  and  the  holiest  treasures  of 
the  royal  reliquary,  or  to  extort  such  contributions  from 
the  mass  of  the  people  as  drove  them  to  rebellion.  A tem- 
porary solution  of  the  difficulty  was  found  in  leading  the 
disbanded  troops  to  fight  in  foreign  lands,  of  which  practice 
a notable  example  is  offered  by  the  expedition  of  Duguesclin 
into  Spain  in  1366. 

As  in  all  times,  the  influences  of  situation,  climate,  race, 
ancient  habits  and  present  prosperity,  were  found  to  affect 
military  usages;  especially  among  those  outlying  nations 
of  Europe  which  stood  round  the  great  arena  where  France 


‘ Vol.  xxvi.  p.  3^3. 
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and  England  held  their  terrible  tourney,  now  and  then 
dashing  in  among  the  combatants,  and  battling  on  this  or 
that  side,  as  the  impulses  of  generosity  or  the  calculations 
of  interest  might  prompt. 

I The  Scots,  the  constant  allies  of  the  French,  from  the 
^ nature  of  their  warfare,  which  consisted  in  making  sudden 
and  rapid  inroads  into  the  territory  of  their  adversary, 

! fought  chiefly  on  horseback.  Their  cavalry  was  of  two 
I kinds,  the  knightly  force  and  light  troops  resembling  the 
I hobilers  of  the  English  and  the  genetaires  of  Spain.  In 
I addition,  they  had  foot-soldiers  of  the  class  usually  in  this 
I age  called  hrigans  or  ribands.  Froissart  has  preserved  some 
I interesting  particulars  of  these  northern  Vvmrrioi’s  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Edward  the  Third  in  1327,  the 
first  year  of  his  reign : — “ When  they  are  bent  on  an  inroad 
into  England,”  says  the  chronicler,  they  are  all  on  horse- 
back  except  the  ribands,  {la  rihaudaillef)  who  follow  on  foot ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  knights  and  squires  well  mounted  on 
good  and  large  horses,  {rone;, ins f)  and  the  commonalty  of  the 
country  on  little  hackneys  {petites  Jiafpienees).  They  have 
no  carts  with  them,  on  account  of  the  moimtainous  character 
of  the  country  through  which  they  have  to  pass,  the  name 
of  which  is  IN’orthonbrelande : neither  do  they  make  any 
provision  of  bread  nor  of  wine,  for  such  is  their  sobriety, 
that  in  their  military  expeditions  they  are  content  to  eat 
meat  but  slightly  dressed,  and  without  bread,  and  to  drink 
the  water  of  the  streams,  without  wine.  Pots  and  pans 
desire  they  none  ; for  when  they  have  killed  an  animal  for 
food,  they  boil  the  meat  in  the  skin  of  the  animal  itself. 
And  they  know  well  enough  that  the  country  they  invade 
will  furnish  a plentiful  supply  of  cattle  for  their  use.  All 
the  provision,  therefore,  that  they  make  is  this : each  man 
carries  attached  to  his  saddle  a great  flat  stone,  and  behind 
him  a bag  of  flour ; in  this  intent,  that  when,  by  feeding 
; on  ill-cooked  meat,  they  have  brought  on  the  incommodi- 
ties of  indigestion,  they  may  heat  the  stone,  and,  mixing 
a portion  of  their  flour  with  water,  make  a flat  cake,  which 
they  then  bake  upon  the  stone,  and  afterwards  eat  to  re- 
store them  to  comfort.  Thus,  being  all  on  horseback  except 
the  ribaiidaille.^  and  having  no  carts  nor  other  baggage,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  they  make  longer  journeys  than  other  troops. 
They  had  full  three  thousand  men  in  armour  of  iron,  knights 
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and  esquires,  mounted  on  good  rongins  and  good  coursers, 
and  twenty  thousand  men  armed  each  to  his  fancy,  [a  leur 
guise^ ) expert  and  hardy,  mounted  on  little  hackneys,  which  ; 
they  neither  tie  up  nor  curry,  but  turn  out  to  graze,  when-  ; 
ever  they  make  a halt,  on  the  first  heath  or  meadow  that  |; 
presents  itself.  ....  When  the  Scots  perceived  that  the  j 
English  were  lodged  in  this  fashion,  they  set  a portion  of 
their  troops  to  remain  on  the  ground  where  their  battles  • 
had  been  drawn  np,  while  the  rest  retired  to  their  camp 
{logis)  and  forthwith  lighted  up  such  a number  of  fires  j 
that  it  was  wonderful  to  see. — Et  firent,  entre  unit  et  jour,  i 
si  grand  bruit  de  corner  de  leurs  grands  cors,  tout  a une  i 
fois,  et  de  huer  apres,  tout  a une  voix,  qu’il  sembloit  pro-  i 
prement  qne  tons  les  diables  d’  enfer  fussent  la  venus,  pour  j 
eux  estrangler  et  emporter.’’  This  custom,  of  making  a I 
great  noise  with  horns  and  hooting,  is  mentioned  in  other  j 
passages  descriptive  of  Scottish  warfare.  Under  the  year  j 
1388,  Eroissart  even  tells  ns  the  particular  manner  of  this  ! 
martial  concert;  how  the  bass,  the  treble  and  the  tenor  j 
commingled  their  horrors,  to  intimidate  the  Bishop  of  | 
Durham  and  his  army : — Et  vous  dis  qne  Escots  out  nn 
usage  qne,  qnand  ils  sent  ainsi  ensemble,  les  hommes  de  i 
pied  sont  tons  pares  de  porter  a leurs  cols  nn  grand  cor  ! 
de  come  a manim’e  d’un  venenr,  et  qnand  ils  sonnent  tons 
d’une  fois  et  montent  Pun  grand,  P autre  gros,  le  tiers  sur  ! 
le  moyen,  et  les  antres  sur  le  delie,  ils  font  si  grand’ noise, 
avec  grands  tabours  qn’ils  out  aussi,  qne  on  Pouit  bien  I 
bondir  largement  de  quatre  lieues  angloises  par  jom*,  et  six  | 
de  unit ; et  est  nn  grand  ebaudissement  entre  eux  et  nn  j 
grand  effroi  et  ebahissement  entre  leurs  ennemis''.”  The  | 
effect  on  this  occasion  is  recorded  to  have  been  similarly 
Tartarian  with  the  last.  The  Irish  had  a like  custom  in 
this  century,  as  we  shall  see  at  a later  page.  To  return  to  i 
the  campaign  of  1327.  ! 

The  Scots,  by  their  rapid  marches  in  a country  well 
known  to  them  from  former  depredations,  easily  eluded 
the  pursuit  of  the  English,  leaving  in  their  track  burning 
villages  and  desolated  homesteads.  If  at  any  time  they 
made  a stand,  it  was  in  a situation  where  no  attack  could 
be  made  upon  them  with  the  smallest  chance  of  success. 
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Edward  invited  them  to  an  open  tight ; a defiance  which 
they  wisely  declined.  But  they  were  watchful  to  surprise 
the  English  camp, — carelessly  kept,  from  too  great  disdain 
of  a receding  foe.  “ The  first  night  that  the  English  were 
lodged  on  this  second  mountain,  opposite  the  Scots,  Sir 
James  Douglas,  a very  brave,  enterprising  and  hold  knight, 
jabout  midnight  assembled  two  hundred  men  in  iron  armour, 
‘and  passed  the  river  at  a spot  where  he  was  unobserved  by 
jthe  enemy.  Thus  he  fell  upon  the  host  of  the  English  with 
jgreat  bravery,  crying  ^ Douglas ! Douglas  ! Death  to  you 
lall,  you  Engiish  rogues  ! ’ And  they  slew,  before  they  had 
!done,  more  than  three  hundred,  pressing  onwards  to  the 
jtent  of  the  king,  still  crying  ^ Douglas  ! Douglas  !’  and  cut 
jtwo  or  three  of  the  cords  of  the  king’s  tent,  and  then  re- 
tired to  their  companions.”  Finally,  the  Scots  decamped 
suddenly  in  the  night,  and  easily  regained  the  shelter  of 
their  native  mountains.  The  spoils  of  the  camp  were  of 
a curious  description.  “ On  the  mountain  which  the  Scots 
had  quitted  in  the  night,  they  found  more  than  five  hundred 
fat  cattle,  which  the  Scots  had  killed,  for  they  could  not 
carry  them  off,  and  would  not  leave  them  alive  for  the 
English.  They  found  also  upwards  of  four  hundred  skins 
of  beasts,  serving  as  boilers  for  food : these  were  still 
hanging  over  the  fire,  and  contained  water  and  meat  ready 
for  cooking.  Also  more  than  a thousand  spits,  [hastes^) 
provided  with  pieces  of  meat  ready  for  roasting ; and  more 
than  five  thousand  old,  worn-out  shoes,  made  of  raw  hide, 
[with  the  hair  on,  which  the  Scots  had  left  there.  They 
I also  found  five  poor  English  prisoners  that  the  Scots  had 
I bound  naked  to  the  trees,  out  of  spite,  and  two  others 
I whose  legs  had  been  broken.  These  they  unbound,  and 
I then  rejoined  the  army,  where  all  got  them  ready  to  return 
to  England,  by  consent  of  the  king  and  his  council 
I The  campaign  of  1385  exhibited  similar  tactics  : the 
I Scots  avoided  an  engagement  with  the  English,  and  while 
I the  latter  advanced  into  Scotland  on  the  east  side,  carrying 
I devastation  wherever  they  went,  the  former,  with  their 
I French  allies,  entered  England  on  the  west,  marking  their 
course  by  equal  destruction.  The  Eegister  of  Eobert  the 
Second,  quoted  by  Pinkerton  p,  contains  the  agreement  be- 


° Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  25,  seq. 
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tween  tlie  Scots  and  their  French  auxiliaries.  It  provides 
for  the  safety  of  those  bringing  provisions  to  the  army  in 
its  march,  and  forbids  all  pillage  under  pain  of  death. 
Every  soldier  is  to  wear  a white  cross  of  St.  Andrew  in 
front  and  behind.  If  a Frenchman  insult  a Scot,  he  is  to 
be  arrested  by  the  Scots  and  taken  before  his  own  chief, 
and  vice  versa.  The  punishment  for  a riot  is  forfeiture  of 
horse  and  armour,  if  the  offender  be  a knight;  of  a hand 
or  an  ear,  if  of  the  commonalty.  The  same  punishments 
await  those  who  may  be  convicted  of  setting  fire  to  a 
church,  of  ^assaulting  a woman,  or  of  slaying  woman  or 
child.  In  respect  of  captures  and  ransoms,  the  prisoner 
to  belong  to  him  who  first  receives  his  hand.  The  Scots, 
Froissart  tells  us,  were  so  ill  provided  with  armour,  that 
the  French  knights  carried  from  Paris  suits  to  equip  them : 
— Messire  Geoffrey  de  Chargny  et  les  autres,  qui  avoient 
ete  en  Escosse  en  kannee  devant,  avoient  dit  an  roi  et  a 
son  conseil  que  les  Escots  etoient  pauvrement  et  petitement 
armes  de  bon  harnois,  et  que  ces  armures  que  faisoient 
emporter  avecques  eux  ces  seigneurs,  ils  les  delivreroient 
aux  Chevaliers  et  Escuyers  du  royaume  d’ Escosse,  pour 
mieiix  faire  la  besogne.’’  — Et  emportoient  et  faisoient 
emporter  les  seigneurs  la  garnison  pour  armer  douze  cents 
hommes-d’ armes  de  pied  en  cap.’’  These  armours  had  been 
taken  from  the  Maillotins  in  the  troubles  of  1383.  ^^Et 
avoit-on  pris  ce  harnois  d’  armes  an  chastel  de  Beaute  de-lez 
Paris,  et  avoient  etc  les  armures  de  ceux  de  Paris^  lesquelles, 
et  encore  grand’ foison,  on  leur  avoit  fait  porter  an  dit 
chastel  h” 

The  bow,  we  are  told,  was  in  no  great  favour  among  our 
northern  rivals : — “ Mais,  taut  que  du  metier  de  Fare,  Escots 
s’ensonnient  petit : aingois  portent  haches  chacun  sur  son 
epaule,  et  s’approchent  tantot  en  bataille ; et  de  ces  haches 
donnent  trop  beaux  horions^.” 

Of  the  native  Irish  warriors  of  this  century  we  have  two 
very  curious  accounts  by  contemporary  hands  : that  of 
Henry  Cristall,  an  English  esquire  who,  having  dwelt  as 
a prisoner  among  this  people,  related  what  he  knew  of 


Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  308.  needs  be  a stripling.  Cristall,  we  must 

Ibid.,  p.  720.  bear  in  mind,  “pouvoib  eti’e  pour  lors  en 

" It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  rid  of  I’age  de  cinquante  ans.” 
tlic  popular  notion  that  an  esquire  must 
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them  to  our  indefatigable  chronicler,  Froissart ; and  that 
of  a French  gentleman  who  accompanied  Eichard  the  Second 
in  his  expedition  of  1399,  recounting  the  incidents  of  the 
campaign  in  an  elaborate  Metrical  History,  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  twentieth  yolume  of  the  Archceologia.  “ Ire- 
land,” Cristall  tells  Froissart^,  “ is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
countries  in  the  world  to  attack  and  reduce  to  submission ; 
for  it  is  strangely  and  savagely  composed  of  great  forests, 
wide  rivers,  bogs,  and  uninhabitable  places.  There  is  no 
mode  of  passing  these  impediments  in  order  to  inflict  injury 
on  the  foe,  for,  wdien  they  think  fit,  they  leave  the  country 
clear,  neither  village  nor  inhabitant  being  to  be  found. 
!The  natives  assemble  in  the  woods  and  forests,  making 
Itheir  abodes  in  holes  dug  beneath  the  trees,  under  hedges 
land  bushes,  just  like  Avild  beasts.  . Watching  their  oppor- 
jtunity,  should  their  country  be  attacked,  they  fall  upon 
their  enemy,  and  shew  themselves  to  be  expert  Avarriors ; 
for  no  man-at-arms,  hoAvever  AAmll  mounted  he  may  be,  can 
ride  so  fast  but  they  will  overtake  him ; and  Avlien  they 
come  up  with  him,  they  spring  from  the  ground  upon  the 
horse,  and  sitting  behind  the  man-at-arms,  they  embrace 
him  in  their  strong  arms,  so  that  he  has  no  poAver  to  defend 
himself^.  And  these  Irish  have  sharp,  double-edged,  broad- 
bladed  knives,  made  like  the  heads  of  darts,  with  Avhich 
they  slay  their  enemy.  They  spare  none  for  the  sake  of 
ransom ; and  if  they  are  Avorsted  in  an  attack,  they  disperse 
and  hide  themsehms  among  the  Avoods  and  bushes,  and 
underground ; and  thus  one  loses  sight  of  them,  and  none 
can  tell  Avhat  is  become  of  them.”  As  in  the  time  of 
iGiraldus,  the  English  archery  is  their  great  dread,  and  the 
jmissiles  which  they  have  to  oppose  to  the  long-bow  are 
jdarts  and  javelins: — “Then  the  Irish  came  out  of  their 
ambuscade  and  approached  the  English,  and  began  to  cast 
forth  their  javelins;  Avhile,  on  our  side,  the  archers  plied 
them  with  great  vigour.  The  Irish,  unable  to  Avithstand 
our  arroAvs,  for  their  armour  is  but  slender,  gave  Avay,  and 
the  Count,  my  master,  set  off  in  pursuit  of  them.” 

This  horror  of  the  cloth-yard  shaft  and  employment  of 
the  dart,  is  noticed  also  in  the  Metrical  History : — 

“ Ainsi  les  bois  passasmes  tout  atrait, 

Car  les  Iiioiz  doubtoieiit  moult  le  trait : 

‘ Clu’on.,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.  " Compare  Barbour’s  “ Bi  uce,”  i.  44,  ed.  Jamiesou. 
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nesragoient  ^ tons  yifs, 

Pour  les  archers,  qui  souvent  viz  aviz 
D’entr’  eiix  estoient. 

Lavangarde  moult  souvent  assailloient, 

Et  de  dardes  si  grans  cops  ilz  gettoient, 

Que  haubergon  et  les  plates  percoient 
De  part  en  part^.” 

Mac  Morogli  himself  is  armed  with  the  dart : — 

“ En  sa  main  dextre  une  darde  portoit, 

Grant  et  longue,  de  quoy  moult  bien  gettoit 

The  horse  of  this  chief  had  cost  him  four  hundred  cows, 
but,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  he  rode  him 
without  saddle 

‘‘  Un  cbeval  ot,  sans  sole  ne  arcon, 

Qui  lui  avoit  couste,  ce  disoit-on, 

Quatrecens  vaches,  tant  estoit  bel  et  bon  ; 

Car  pou  dargent 

A ou  pais ; pour  ce,  communement 
Marchandent  eulx  a bestes  seulement.” 

Cristall  gives  similar  evidence : the  kings  of  Ireland,  he 
says,  chevauchoient  sur  bMs  dont  on  fait  sommiers,  sans 
nuls  etriers.  A grand  dur  je  les  fis  chevaucher  sur  selles 
a notre  usage.’’ 

Questioning  them  about  knighthood,  they  replied  that 
a king  in  Ireland  makes  his  son  a knight  at  the  age  of 
seven  years  ; and  if  the  child  has  lost  his  father,  the  nearest 
relative  confers  this  distinction  upon  him.  And  then  this 
hoy-knight  is  taught  to  joust  with  light  lances,  adapted  to 
his  strength,  against  a shield  fixed  on  a post  in  the  fields ; 
and  the  more  lances  he  breaks,  the  more  honour  does  he 
obtain.”  On  being  informed  that  knighthood  was  little 
worth  unless  conferred  under  the  wing  of  Holy  Church,  the 
four  kings  ‘^Anel,  Brin  de  Thomond,  Artus  Maquemaire, 
and  Conhur^”  are  induced  to  receive  the  Belt  from  the 
hands  of  King  Eichard  in  Dublin  Cathedral. 

The  custom  of  raising  loud  shouts  in  battle,  which  we  have 
seen  was  in  favour  among  the  Scottish  soldiery,  was  in  vogue 
among  the  Irish  also.  Thus  the  Metrical  History  has : — 

La  menoient  tcl  criere  et  tel  bruit 
Qu’  a men  advis 


* ne  s' arrachoieni.  “ 0‘Neil,  0‘Brian,  Mac  Morogh  and 

y Archceoloqia,  xx.  301.  O'Connor. 

^ Ibid.,  ]).  306. 
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On  les  eust  bien  dune  grant  lieue  oys 
A pon  de  dueil 

Camden  alludes  to  this  practice,  with  some  curious  addi- 
tional particulars: — “Perhaps,”  he  says,  in  his  description 
'of  the  county  Kerry,  “some  will  impute  it  to  want  of 
! gravity  and  prudeuce  in  me,  if  I give  an  account  of  an  old 
opinion  of  the  wild  Irish,  and  still  current  among  them ; 
(that  he  who,  in  the  great  clamour  and  outcry  which  the 
soldiers  usually  make  before  an  onset,  does  not  huzza  as 
the  rest  do,  is  suddenly  snatched  from  the  ground  and 
carried  flying  into  these  desert  vallies,  from  any  part  of 
Ireland  whatsoever;  and  there  he  eats  grass,  laps  water, 
has  some  remains  of  his  reason,  hut  none  of  his  speech ; 
and  that,  at  long  run,  he  shall  he  caught  by  the  hunters 
and  brought  back  to  his  own  home.” 

i While,  in  England,  the  popular  element  of  social  j)Ower 
aided  by  the  kingly,  and  in  Prance  the  regal  aided  by  the 
“ communal,”  reduced  the  influence  of  the  nobles  to  a limit 
which,  while  it  permitted  them  to  be  useful  to  the  state, 
prevented  their  running  into  tyrannical  license;  in  Ger- 
many the  feudal  tree  was  producing  a less  wholesome  fruit. 
The  second  order  of  the  realm  had  maintained  its  powers  un- 
influenced by  any  healthful  tendency  towards  centralization. 
The  country  was  in  the  hands  of  a number  of  petty  princes, 
counts  and  knights,  vassals  and  vavassors,  who  were  con- 
stantly at  war  one  with  another;  whose  castles  often  be- 
came so  many  dens  of  robbers,  where  merchants  and  tra- 
vellers were  despoiled  of  their  goods,  or  by  fetters  made 
to  yield  a heavy  ransom ; or  else  the  men-at-arms,  uniting 
into  large  and  powerful  companies,  changed  the  scene  of  de- 
vastation into  foreign  lands.  Dukes,  counts,  bishops,  towns, 
leagues,  candidates  for  the  empire,  and  electors  kept  all 
Germany  in  a continual  state  of  turmoil  and  warfare.  Good 
laws  were  formed,  as  the  “ Statute  of  Public  Peace,”  but 
strong  arms  broke  them ; and  the  jus  diffidationis^  requiring 
“three  days’  notice”  previous  to  commencing  private  war- 
fare, was  but  a feeble  provision  against  the  excesses  of 
tyranny  and  rapine.  The  river-castles,  from  which  the 
luobles  pounced  upon  the  merchants,  inflicting  heavy  tolls 
upon  them,  and  enforcing  payment  by  prisons  and  scanty 
fere,  were  at  length  found  to  be  such  pests,  that  the  traders 
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Avitliclrew  from  the  streams  and  sought  safety  in  the  land 
paths.  But  this  only  increased  the  evil ; for  the  castellans 
now  established  tolls  on  the  highways  as  well  as  the  rivers ; 
so  that,  their  myrmidons  being  augmented  in  number  and  the 
merchants  cut  otf  from  all  retreat,  the  levies  were  increased  | 
in  amount  and  exacted  with  more  severity  than  before. 

The  bishops,  whom  we  often  find  at  war  with  the 
towns  of  their  sees,  were  in  some  degree  forced  to  these  j 
strong  measures,  seemingly  so  much  at  variance  with  the  , 
sanctity  of  their  calling ; for  if  they  suffered  patiently  the 
encroachments  of  the  towns,  they  were  upbraided  by  their  l 
chapters  and  brother-bishops ; if  they  took  up  arms  in  de-  | 
fence  of  their  claims,  they  were  stigmatized  by  the  laity  ' 
for  their  unapostolic  proceedings  The  strength  of  the  ; 
cities  seems  to  have  been  very  great.  The  Limburg  Chro- 1 
nicle  tells  us  that  the  citizens  of  Strasburg  had  20,000  armed  I 
men,  always  ready  for  action  [ad  ann.  1392).  A Chro-  i 
nicle  of  Aix-La-Chapelle  places  the  amount  of  fighting  j 
men  in  that  city  at  19,826,  exclusive  of  the  young  men 
still  in  their  apprenticeship  (a.d.  1387).  The  council  of! 
Lubec,  in  a revolt  of  the  townsmen,  armed  5,000  trades- 
men and  600  labourers  on  their  side  (Schmidt,  iv.  486). 
These  numbers  are  by  no  means  incredible  when  we  re-  [ 
member  that  the  powerful  towns  of  Germany  at  this  time 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  shelter  to  refugees  from  tyran-  \ 
nical  masters,  by  permitting  their  residence  between  the: 
walls  of  the  city  and  its  palisades..  The  Pfahlbilrger^  fur-i 
nished  with  coiitel  or  bill,  or  other  of  the  “arma  minuta,” 
would  do  good  service  in  the  field ; and  in  fact  this  kind  of 
troop  answered  exactly  to  the  ribaut  of  the  medieval  hosts, 
always  a terrible  enemy  to  the  dismounted  horseman.  The 
light  cavalry  of  the  Germans  appears  to  have  been  very! 
expert,  hanging  on  the  fianks  of  the  enemy  and  falling! 
upon  them  unawares,  as  they  espied  good  opportunity,  j 
In  the  expedition  of  Charles  YI.  of  Trance  in  1388, 
Froissart  tells  us,  ^^when  the  French  approached  the  boun-f 
daries  of  Germany,  they  kept  a close  array  and  were  care-' 
ful  in  selecting  their  quarters ; for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred lances  de  Linfars^  Germans  from  beyond  the  Ehine, 
had  gathered  together.  And  1 assure  you  they  are  the 
greatest  pillagers  in  all  the  world : and  they  hovered  about 

Schiiiiclt,  OescMcMe  der  Deidschen ; and  compare  Pfeffel. 
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the  French  in  the  hope  of  finding  them  unguarded,  so  that 
they  might  inflict  injury  upon  them. . . . And  these  German 
Linfars,  about  whom  I was  telling  you,  rode  stealthily : their 
course  was  like  the  flight  of  birds  of  prey ; for,  when  they 
saw  their  opportunity,  they  pounced  on  these  French,  in 
: the  evening  or  the  morning,  and  made  some  of  them  pri- 
j soners.  For  this  reason  they  were  much  feared 
I The  tactics  of  the  imperial  leaders  were  of  the  simplest 
I kind.  An  ambush,  a movement  to  obtain  an  advantage 
I in  the  matter  of  sun,  wind  and  dust,  the  mystification  of 
the  enemy  by  stealing  amongst  them  in  the  guise  of  friends 
— such  were  the  devices  by  which  empires  were  won  and 
dynasties  dethroned.  The  battle  of  Miihldorf,  in  1322,  be- 
i tween  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria,  rival  claim- 
i ants  to  the  empire,  affords  a good  example  of  the  general- 
1 ship  of  this  day: — “The  battle  began  at  sunrise  and  con- 
I tinued  ten  hours.  Frederic  fought  with  great  courage. 
Louis,  showing  more  caution,  acted  rather  as  a general  than 
a combatant.  Diffident  of  his  military  skill,  he  entrusted 
the  management  of  liis  army  to  Seyfried  Schweppermann  of 
Nuremberg,  an  experienced  warrior.  Both  armies  contended 
with  equal  bravery;  but  about  noon,  Schweppermann  made 
an  evolution  by  which  the  Austrians  were  forced  to  combat 
with  the  sun,  the  wind  and  the  dust  in  their  faces  How- 
ever, as  even  that  did  not  make  them  yield,  the  burgrave 
of  Nuremberg  formed  an  ambuscade  of  five  hundred  knights, 
i and  falling  upon  them  in  the  rear,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
I day.  The  Austrians  had  not  suspected  the  presence  of  an 
' enemy  in  this  direction ; and,  as  the  burgrave  approached 
; them  with  Austrian  banners  flying,  they  thought  the  troops 
were  those  of  their  ally,  Leopold.  The  army  of  Frederic, 
already  wearied  with  the  length  of  the  battle,  were  entirely 
defeated,  and  all  were  slain  or  made  captive  who  did  not 
seek  safety  in  flight.  Frederic  himself  became  a prisoner, 
as  well  as  his  brother  Henry ; the  former  being  incarcerated 
in  the  fortress  of  Trausnitz,  the  latter  being  delivered  over 
to  John,  king  of  Bohemia  V’ 


{To  be  continued.) 


® “ Eine  Wencliing,  wodurch  die  Ooster- 
reicher  die  Sonne,  den  Wind  nnd  den 


Vol.  ii.  p.  739. 

® “ Vinr>  Wonrlnn 


Stanb  in  das  Gesicht  bekamen.' 
^ Schmidt,  vol,  iii.  p.  517. 
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TALIESIK  AND  THE  WELSH  BAREST 

Until  very  recently,  onr  Celtic  antiquaries,  whether  Welsh  or  Irish, 
have  been  proverbial  for  the  boldness  of  their  imagination,  and  for  their 
love  of  wild  speculation  ; and  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  a 
better  spirit  of  criticism  has  begun  to  take  root  among  them.  This  is  most 
perceptible  in  Wales,  and  we  must  no  doubt  attribute  it  in  a great  degree 
to  the  labours  of  the  Cambrian  Archseological  Association,  which  have  ‘ 
tended  to  place  the  national  archaeology  of  Wales  on  a wider  basis,  by  com-  . 
paring  its  antiquities  with  those  of  other  countries,  and  bringing  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  a criticism  which  is  founded,  at  least,  upon  common  sense,  i 
The  progress  of  improvement  has,  however,  as  yet  been  slow,  and  the  old  li 
unintelligent  style  of  treating  such  subjects  still  boasts  a number  of  earnest,  ; 
and  w^e  might  almost  say  fierce,  supporters,  such  as  Archdeacon  Williams  ; 
and  others;  so  that  Welsh  antiquaries  may  be  considered  at  present  as 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  the  old  school  and  the  new  school,  or,  as  j 
we  have  heard  them  termed.  Low  Welsh  and  High  Welsh.  The  old  school 
takes  for  its  fundamental  truths  innumerable  assumptions  which  no  sound 
critic  would  be  willing  to  admit,  and  has  an  unlimited  tendency  to  make 
everything  connected  with  Wales  more  Welsh,  and  infinitely  more  ancient,  I 
than  it  is;  and  this  tendency  seems  to  have  become  so  natural  to  the  con-  | 
sideration  of  Celtic  antiquities,  that  even  those  who  enter  upon  the  study  ' 
with  an  impartial  spirit,  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  escaping  entirely  from  | 
its  influence 

The  new  spirit  of  criticism  has  been  more  slow  in  its  application  to  the 
investigation  of  the  history  of  the  literature  of  Wales,  than  to  the  other 
classes  of  its  antiquities,  because  the  knowledge  of  that  literature  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to  those  who  possessed  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  the  medieval  literature  of  the  countries  with  which  it  might  be 
compared ; and  therefore  they  became  more  easily  confirmed  in  the  belief 
that  everything  they  met  with  was  originallj^  and  purely  Welsh,  and  that  i, 
it  was  as  ancient  as  the  people.  Hence  a literature  which  bears  self-  j 
evident  marks  of  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  has  ! 
been  carried  back  to  the  sixth,  and  has  been  made  the  groundwork  of  | 
speculations  of  the  most  extraordinary  description.  The  grand  repre-  i 
sentative  of  this  literature  was  a supposed  poet  known  by  the  name  of 


® “Taliesin;  or.  The  Bards  and  Drnids  of  Britain.  A Translation  of  the  Remains  of 
the  earliest  Welsh  Bards,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Bardic  Mysteries.  By  D.  W.  Nash, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.”  (London : J.  Russell  Smith.) 

Even  the  German  Dr.  Zeuss,  whose  Ghrammatica  Celtica  is  probably  the  most 
learned  work  on  the  Celtic  languages  which  has  yet  appeared,  does  not  always  escape 
the  influence  of  this  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  antiquity  of  Celtic  monuments.  He 
not  only  inclines  to  exaggerate  the  antiquity  of  the  manuscripts  themselves,  but  he  is 
too  ready  to  assume  that  each  early  MS.  represents  something  older  still.  As  the 
earliest  MSS.  in  which  any  remains  of  the  Celtic  languages  are  found  contain  principally 
a few  interlinear  glosses  on  Latin  books,  or  one  or  two  short  vocabularies,  Latin  and 
Celtic,  a very  little  reflection  must  convince  us  that  they  can  represent  only  the  language 
as  it  existed  at  the  moment  when  they  were  written.  What  was  the  intention  of  the 
interlinear  gloss,  but  to  assist  some  individual  who  had,  either  in  a school  or  under  some 
other  circumstances,  to  explain  the  text  to  his  hearers  in  the  vernacular  tongue  ? and 
what  of  a vocabulary,  but  to  teach  Latin  to  boys  ? It  is  not  in  the  least  degree  probable 
that  in  either  case  the  teacher  who  wrote  the  MS.,  no  doubt  for  his  own  use,  would 
adopt  the  language  in  an  older  form  than  that  to  which  he  and  his  hearers  were 
accustomed. 
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Taliesin,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  and  to  have  had 
i for  his  chief  patron  a British  chieftain  named  Urieii  Eheged.  The  name 
I of  Taliesin  is  attached  to  some  seventy  or  eighty  poems  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
i guage,  and  there  are  some  others  ascribed  to  Bards  of  the  same  date.  It 
I is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  that  these  poems  have  been  in 
time  back  the  subject  of  some  controversy,  but  judgment  has  generally 
been  given  in  favour  of  their  antiquity,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  judges,  or 
through  their  want  of  the  means  of  correct  investigation.  A new  investi- 
gator has  just  entered  the  field  in  the  person  of  the  author  of  the  book  the 
I title  of  which  is  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  article,  and  he 
has  executed  his  task  in  a manner  which  entitles  him  to  our  warmest  praise, 
j Mr. Nash  has  investigated  the  claims  of  these  early  so-called  “Bardic” 

I poems  with  calmness  and  fairness,  and  with  the  success  which  such  a mode 
I of  investigation  would  necessarily  ensure.  To  follow  him  through  his  argu- 
; ments  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  at  present  bestow  upon  the 
I subject,  and  we  can  only  give  a brief  outline,  referring  our  readers  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject  to  the  book  itself. 

Mr.  Nash,  in  an  introductory  chapter,  carefully  separates  what  we  know 
' of  the  British  and  Celtic  Bards  from  ancient  writers,  from  the  nonsense 
which  has  been  written  about  them  in  modern  times.  The  former  know- 
ledge is  very  limited,  and  merely  shews  us  a class  which  belonged  in- 
herently to  that  state  of  society  which  those  writers  described ; the  latter 
is  a mere  incoherent  romance,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the 
medieval  minstrels  with  the  Celtic  Bards  of  antiquity,  and  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  modern  “ Bards,”  by  establishing  a direct  transmission  of 
Bardic  inspiration  from  the  old  time  to  the  new.  In  a second  chapter, 
Mr.  Nash  investigates  the  materials  for  the  history  of  Taliesin  himself, 
and  shews  in  them  so  much  of  manifest  legend,  so  many  discrepancies 
which  are  perfectly  irreconcileable,  and  at  the  same  time  such  an  entire 
absence  of  any  real  authority,  that  we  are  driven  almost  involuntarily  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Bard  was  a mere  legendary  character.  Mr.  Nash 
proceeds  next  to  examine  the  poems  themselves  which  are  ascribed  to 
' Taliesin ; and  he  arranges  them  under  several  heads,  which  really  resolve 
! themselves  into  two — those  which  contain  direct  references  to  circumstances 
I of  early  British  history,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sixth  century ; and  those 
, which  contain  either  no  historical  references  at  all,  or  references  to  events 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  first  of  these  classes  contains  a 
very  small  number  of  poems,  and  these  Mr.  Nash  has  shewn  from  internal 
j evidence  to  have  no  claims  to  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  them ; the  other 
I class  is  too  modern  in  its  character  to  leave  room  even  for  discussion.  The 
remaining  chapters  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  the  examination  and 
exposure  of  the  strange  visionary  opinions  which  have  been  published  by 
some  modern  writers  on  the  existence  and  character  of  a Druidical  philo- 
sophy, which  has  been  transmitted  as  a sort  of  free-masonry  among  the 
Bards  through  the  middle  ages,  and  which  is  pretended  to  contain  secrets 
relating  to  the  earliest  movements  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  to  the  religion 
of  the  primeval  world.  The  opinions  in  question  are  so  utterly  worthless, 
that  we  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  them  ; 
but  we  will  take  the  appearance  of  this  book  as  an  occasion  for  offering 
I briefly  a suggestion  or  two  of  our  own  on  the  subject  of  Welsh  poetry, 
i It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  all  the  pretended  ancient  Welsh  poetry 
I is  represented  as  belonging  to  the  sixth  century,  and  that  from  that  period 
the  Muse  of  Cambria,  according  to  the  confession  of  Welsh  literature  itself, 
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remained  absolutely  dormant  until  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
During  that  period,  poetry  had  not  ceased  among  the  other  countries  of  the 
West,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  the  Franks,  or  the  Germans,  or  the 
Scandinavians.  We  know  sufficient  of  the  literary  history  of  these  different 
countries  to  perceive  how  in  some  the  earlier  poetry  gradually  became 
obsolete,  and  was  changed  and  modified,  and  how  in  others  it  continued  to 
live — always,  let  it  be  remembered,  orally,  at  least  until  a late  period. 
Even  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is  probable  that  the  national  poetry  did 
not  begin  to  be  committed  to  writing  until  the  tenth  century,  and  then 
very  partially.  In  France,  Charlemagne  made  an  attempt  to  preserve  the 
national  poetry  of  the  Franks  from  oblivion,  but  unsuccessfully,  for  it  was 
soon  lost  amid  the  glory  of  his  own  family,  and  a new  poetiy  took  its  place, 
which  was  no  more  committed  to  writing  than  the  former,  but  which  even- 
tually, in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  became  developed  into  that  ex- 
tensive class  of  poetry  which  was  called  the  romans  de  geste.,  and  which  are 
really  the  medieval  national  literature  of  France.  The  national  poetry  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  appears  to  have  possessed  from  the  earliest  period  far  more 
life  than  that  either  of  the  Franks  or  the  Germans,  and  when  it  did  begin  to 
be  partially  committed  to  writing  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  it  was 
evidentl}' very  rich  and  purely  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  as  evidently  consisted  of 
the  poetical  compositions  of  several  preceding  centuries.  It  appears  some- 
what strange  that  when  the  Welsh  poetry  began  to  be  committed  to  writing 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  minstrels  should  only  re- 
member the  poetry  of  the  sixth  century,  and  have  had  nothing  to  represent 
the  intermediate  period.  If,  during  that  period,  the  Welsh  minstrels  had 
no  contemporary  poetry  of  their  own,  they  might  at  all  events  obtain 
models  from  their  neighbours. 

We  first  become  acquainted  v/ith  the  poetry  of  the  Welsh  in  the  interest- 
ing account  of  his  countrymen  given  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  late  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  his  statement  is  very  explicit.  Giraldus,  singularly 
enough,  tells  us  that  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  Welsh  poetry  as 
known  in  his  day  was  alliteration,  instead  of  rhyme,  and  he  speaks  of  their 
alliterative  poetry  as  being  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  English,  wffiile  the 
example  he  gives  from  the  latter  language, — 

“ God  is  together 
Gameu  and  wdsdome” — 

shews  that  he  understood  perfectly  well  the  character  of  Anglo-Saxor 
verse‘s.  Two  facts  seem  to  result  from  this  statement;  one,  that  the 
Welsh  poetry  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  has  been 
lost,  and  that  it  has  been  superseded  by  a poetry  of  subsequent  growth : 
and  another,  that  the  form  of  Welsh  poetiy  as  it  existed  at  that  time, 
was  borrowed  from  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxon,  for  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  for  believing  that  alliterative  poetry  belonged  to  the  two  races. 
Celtic  and  Teutonic.  It  appears  to  have  been  a transitory  fashion,  for 
we  cannot  learn  that  it  is  found  to  any  great  extent,  either  in  the  Welsh 
poetry  as  it  now  exists,  or  in  that  of  any  other  branch  of  the  Celtic  race. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  whatever  poetry  the  Welsh  had  at  an 

*=  “ Prae  cunctis  autem  rhetoricis  exornationibus  annominatione  magis  utuntur,  eaque 
praecipue  specie  qua3  priinas  dictionum  literas  vel  syllabas  convenientia  jungit.  Adeo 
igitur  lioc  verborum  ornatu  duse  iiatioiies,  Angli  scilicet  et  Cambri,  in  omni  sennone 
cxqnisito  ntuntur,  nt  nihil  ab  his  elegiinter  dictnm,  millnm  nisi  rude  et  agreste  censea- 
tnr  clofpiium,  si  non  sclicinatis  hnjus  lima  plcnc  fuerit  cxpolitinn.” — Camhrice  De- 
scripfio,  cap.  xi. 
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earlier  period,  had  become  obsolete  before  new  poetry  imitated  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  this  new  poetry  in  its  turn  became  to  a great 
extent  obsolete  and  forgotten  before  another  new  poetry,  which  was  no 
I doubt  imitated  from  the  Anglo-Norman,  In  support  of  this  view  of 
^ the  case,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  earlier  Welsh  poetry,  such  as 
that  attributed  to  Taliesin,  of  which  so  many  examples  are  given  in  the 
volume  before  us,  while  it  is  Anglo-Norman  in  its  metrical  forms,  is 
: strongly  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  subject  and  spirit.  Among  these  charac- 
teristics are  the  love  of  riddles,  the  odd  sort  of  popular  superstitions,  half- 
Teutonic  and  half-Christian,  and  even  the  theology  itself.  For  examples, 
we  would  refer  to  the  poem  entitled  the  “ Pryf  Gyfarch,  or  First  Address 
I of  Taliesin,”  (p.  69);  the  “Excellence  of  the  Bards,”  (p.  175);  the  “ Greater 
I Song  of  the  World,”  by  Taliesin,  (p.  281),  &c.  Any  one  who  has  read  that 
! celebrated  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  known  as  the  Exeter  Book, 

! will  recognise  at  once  the  origin  of  the  particular  characteristics  of  the 
' poems  alluded  to.  We  therefore  seem  justified  in  supposing  that  after 
: the  Welsh  poetry  had  lost  the  metrical  forms  it  had  borrowed  from  Anglo- 
Saxon,  it  still  retained  many  of  the  other  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
' poetical  literature.  We  even  trace  notions  borrowed  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mythology.  Thus,  one  of  the  poems  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
I Taliesin,  speaking,  according  to  Christian  ideas,  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked 
after  death,  says  they  were  confined  in  a cold  hell : — 


In  English, — 


“ Nifer  a fuant  yn  angbytfred 

Uffern  oer  gwaredred,”  &c. 

“ Numbers  there  were  incomprehensible 
Kept  in  cold  hell.’'’ 


This  epithet  was  the  peculiar  epithet  of  the  hell  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Northern  mythology,  the  characteristics  of  which  were  hell-ice,  and  not 
hell-fire.  Where  the  Welsh  could  have  obtained  such  an  idea,  unless 
from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain — it  could  hardly  be 
' Celtic, 

! We  have  said  that  the  imitation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  succeeded  by 
I the  imitation  of  the  Anglo-Norman.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
I ever  in  the  mind  of  any  one  well  acquainted  with  medieval  literature  in 
general,  that  the  metrical  forms  of  Welsh  poetry  as  it  is  known  to  us  at 
present,  were  formed  on  the  models  of  those  which  were  brought  into  this 
j island  from  France,  and  which  superseded  to  a great  degree  among  us 
I those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  England,  the  Anglo-Saxon  forms,  which 
were  purely  national,  continued  to  live  in  an  under-current  for  two  or  three 
centuries;  but  in  Wales,  where  they  were  not  national,  they  seem  to  have 
disappeared  altogether,  and  their  place  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  new 
forms  of  rhyming  verses.  It  is  quite  fatal  to  their  authenticity,  that  the 
Welsh  poems  which  pretend  to  the  greatest  claims  to  antiquity  are  com- 
I posed  in  these  French  forms  of  versification;  and  when  we  find  poems 
j written  in  such  measures  and  rhymes  as  this, — 

“ Urien  Eeget 
Duallovyet 

j Y leuenyd. 

1 Eur  ac  aryant 

Mor  eu  divant 

Eu  dibenyd,”  &c.  ] 

A gift  to  Urien,  p.  114, 
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or  as  this,  in  rhyming  quatrains, — 


or  as  the  following, — 


“ Pa  ddyn  gyntaf 
A oruc  Duw  naf ; 

Para  weniaith  deccaf, 

A drefnodd  Jeuaf/’ 

The  Excellence  of  the  Bards,  p.  174, 

“ Ev  a wnaetli  Panton 
Ar  lawr  glyn  Ebron, 

Ai  ddwylaw  gwyniqj), 

Gwiwluu  adda.” 

The  Song  of  Varieties,  p.  300, 


no  one  well  acquainted  with  medieval  literature  can  doubt  for  a moment  i 
that  these  were  not  written  by  any  poet  of  the  sixth  century,  but  that  they 
are  simply  imitations  of  the  forms  of  French  and  Anglo-Norman  poetry  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  curious  that  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  who  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  literature 
of  his  native  country,  seems  to  have  been  quite  unacquainted  with  the  j 
name  of  Taliesin,  which  is  attached  to  poems  that  are  all  written  in  these  | 
rhymes  of  foreign  and  late  origin.  i 

From  these  facts,  which  we  merely  put  forward  as  the  heads  of  the  j 
evidence  that  may  be  adduced  on  this  question,  it  would  appear  probable  I 
that  the  Welsh  had  very  little  original  national  poetry  of  their  own,  or  j 
that  at  all  events  whatever  they  had  has  been  long  lost ; that  the  oldest  i 
Welsh  poetry  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  traces  was  imitated  from  that  i 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; and  that  what  we  now  possess  was  chiefly  formed 
upon  Anglo-Norman  models,  at  a time  when  the  romantic  “ History  of  the  | 
Britons,”  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  called  it,  had  become  fashionable,  and 
had  received  a great  variety  of  different  forms  and  embellishments.  It  was  i 
at  this  latter  period  that  the  supposed  poetry  of  the  sixth  century,  with  its  * 
poetical  names  of  Taliesin,  Aneurin,  See.,  made  its  appearance,  and  it  was  . 
no  doubt  at  a subsequent  period  that  the  minstrels  of  the  middle  ages  ! 
were  turned  into  British  Bards.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  these 
names  may  have  existed  previously  in  popular  legend,  and  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  Welsh  poetry  may  have  been  formed  upon  such  legend;  but  it  ; 
can  have  no  possible  historical  value,  and  only  proves  at  the  most  the 
existence  of  such  legends  (if  not  the  invention  of  them)  at  the  period  when ! 
the  poems  themselves  could  be  proved  to  have  been  composed.  We  there-  i 
fore  fully  concur  in  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Nash’s  researches  have  ] 
led  him,  that  “The  Welsh  minstrelsy,  instead  of  dating  from  a time  beyondj 
the  limits  of  history,  or  deriving  its  materials  from  a source  hidden  in  the! 
obscurity  of  a prehistoric  age,  enters  the  circle  of  the  romantic  literature  of; 
Europe  during  the  tenth  and  succeeding  centuries,  and  will  probably  be  ! 
found  to  have  received  more  from,  than  it  communicated  to,  its  continental 
neighbours.  It  is,  however,  no  small  merit  which  must  be  conceded  toj^ 
the  Welsh  romance-writers,  that  when  they  borrowed  from  others,  theyi 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  their  own  genius,  and  gave  currency,  under  j 
their  own  peculiar  national  form,  to  the  treasures  derived  from  the  minesj 
of  the  stranger.  In  the  hands  of  the  Welsh,  every  tradition,  every  legend, 
no  matter  from  what  source,  became  Welsh, — the  events  localized  in 
AV^ales,  and  the  heroes  admitted  into  the  cycle  of  the  Welsh  heroic  genea- 
logies ; and  it  is  probably  to  this  process  of  naturalization  that  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  the  Welsh  romances.  The  Welsh  poems,  such  as  wei 

o I 
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iiid  them  in  the  Myvyrian  collection,  we  have  shewn  to  be  replete  with 
•eferences  to  the  extant  tales,  and  to  others  of  a similar  nature  not  now 
inown  to  exist;  but  of  any  other  mysteries  than  such  as  can  be  explained 
jy  reference  to  the  current  religious  philosophy  of  the  age,  or  to  these 
romantic  tales,  not  a particle  of  evidence  can  be  discovered,”  (p.  340). 

On  one  point  only  we  are  inclined  to  differ  entirely  with  Mr.  Nash.  He 
Isays,  (p.  241,)  “We  may  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  publish  English  translations  of  AMelsh  MSS.,  a 
process  which  involves  a large  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.”  Unfortunately,  those  who  are  able  to  read  the  Welsh  literature 
in  the  original  language  are  seldom  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the 
jmedieval  literature  of  England  and  France  to  be  qualified  to  make  the  close 
Icomparison  which  is  necessary  to  explain  the  former  truly ; and  it  is  only 
by  these  translations  that  they  are  likely  at  present  to  he  brought  within 
Ithe  field  of  research  and  criticism  of  the  best  medieval  scholars.  Let  us 
have  the  texts  with  translations  ; only  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  trans- 
jlations  will  be  made  by  well- qualified  Welsh  scholars,  whose  knowledge  of 
ithe  language  may  be  safely  trusted,  while  they  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
led  astray  by  those  prejudices  and  senseless  speculations  which  characterize 
the  old  School  of  Cambrian  antiquaries. 


CHEONICLES  AND  MEMOEIALS  OE  GEEAT  EEITAIN  AND 
lEELAND  DUEING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  A 

It  is  not  our  intention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  carry  to  a successful  issue  the  great  national  work  of  publishing,  and 
thereby  not  only  making  generallv known,  but  securing  the  preservation  of, 
the  noble  collections  of  materials  for  the  history  of  our  country  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  invaluable  labours  of  Mr.  Petrie,  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy, 
jand  others  who  have  co-operated  at  different  periods  with  the  existing 
government,  in  this  great  work,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  by  no  means  insig- 
^nificant  results  of  private  industry,)  cannot  be  dismissed  in  a single  page. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  present  government,  induced  by 
Ithe  representations  of  some  of  the  veterans  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  this  country,  has  resumed  (and,  as  it  now  appears,  in  a more  useful 
and  convenient  form,)  the  publication  of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britan- 
7iica,  the  first  and  only  volume  of  which,  extending  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, appeared  in  1848;  and  has  committed  to  the  able  hands  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  the  selection  of  the  editors,  and  the  sole  management 
of  the  entire  scheme  in  all  its  details 


a “ CTironicon  Monasterii  de  Abingdon.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  M.A., 
of  University  College,  Durham,  and  Vicar  of  Leighton  Buzzard.  Published  by  the 
Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Vol.  I.”  (London  : Longmans.) 

“ The  Chronicle  of  England,  by  John  Capgrave.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  Francis  Charles 
Hingeston,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.”  (London : Longmans.) 

^ In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  May,  1857,  p.  579,  will  be  found  a copy  of 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV.  l 1 
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Sir  John  Romilly,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  has  conferred  important 
benefits  upon  the  cause  of  historical  literature,  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  investigations  connected  with  it  owe  him  a large  debt  of  gratitude. 
Not  only  has  he  framed  and  matured  a systematic  arrangement  and  classi- 
fication of  our  miscellaneous  documents,  deposited  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
and  elsewhere,  extending  from  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  that 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  but,  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  period  of  time, 
he  has  given  to  the  public  a portion  of  the  result  of  these  investigations  in 
the  publication  of  those  Calendars  of  State  Papers  which  have  already  been 
issued  under  his  authority. 

Having  mapped  out  this  portion  of  our  national  history,  and  committed  I 
the  execution  of  it  to  competent  labourers,  each  of  whom  is  charged  with  | 
the  formation  of  catalogues  of  the  State  Papers  which  belong  to  one  or 
more  of  these  reigns,  his  attention  has  in  the  next  place  been  directed  to 
the  period  anterior  to  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ; and,  as  our  l|, 
readers  are  probably  aware,  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  from  the  '■ 
Treasury  a grant  of  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  such  | 
Chronicles,  and  other  historical  materials,  as  throw  light  upon  our  progress 
as  a nation  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  year  1509.  We  may,  therefore, 
congratulate  ourselves,  at  last,  upon  the  prospect  which  presents  itself  of 
having  in  our  hands,  in  a convenient  shape  and  at  a very  moderate  price,  \ 
as  well  as  in  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  form,  the  materials  for  the  history 
of  our  nation  and  our  literature.  ■ 

Most  heartily  do  ^\e  render  our  thanks  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for 
originating  and  methodising,  and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
sanctioning  and  seconding,  a scheme  from  which  such  valuable  results  and 
so  large  a measure  of  success  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  ; and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  that  an  undertaking  which,  under  such  patronage,  promises  to  ] 
confer  benefits  so  important  upon  the  study  of  the  annals  and  early  litera- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  may  in  every  way  answer  the  expectations  of  its  chief 
promoters,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  it  out^. 

the  Treasury  minute  authorizing  the  pubhcation;  also  the  Letter  of  the  Master  of  the  j 
Rolls  to  Mr.  Stevenson.  I 

<=  The  following  authoritative  statement  has  been  issued  with  both  the  volumes  | 
under  review,  and  is  worthy  of  perusal : — ij 

“ On  the  26th  of  January,  1857,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  submitted  to  the  Treasury  ||| 
a proposal  for  the  publication  of  materials  for  the  History  of  this  country  from  the  In- 
vasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  i 

“ The  Master  of  the  Rolls  suggested  that  these  materials  should  be  selected  for  pub- 
lication  under  competent  editors,  without  reference  to  periodical  or  chronological 
arrangement,  without  mutilation  or  abridgment ; preference  being  given,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  such  materials  as  were  most  scarce  and  valuable.  j 

“He  proposed  that  each  chronicle  or  historical  document  to  be  edited  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  wny  as  if  the  editor  were  engaged  on  an  editio  princeps ; and  lor 
this  purpose  the  most  correct  text  should  be  formed  from  an  accurate  collation  of  the 
best  MSS. 

“ To  render  the  work  more  generally  useful,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  suggested  that 
the  editor  should  give  an  account  of  the  MSS.  employed  by  him,  of  their  age  and  their 
peculiarities;  that  he  should  add  to  the  work  a brief  account  of  the  life  and  times  of 
the  author,  and  any  remarks  necessary  to  explain  the  chronology ; but  no  other  note  or 
c )mment  was  to  be  allowed,  except  what  might  be  necessary  to  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  the  text. 

“ The  works  to  be  published  in  octavo,  separately,  as  they  were  finished ; the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  task  resting  upon  the  editors,  who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Master 
of  the  Kolls,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury. 

“ The  Lords  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  after  a careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
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The  volumes,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  affixed  to  the  present  article, 
are  the  first-fruits  of  this  series,  and  they  afford,  we  may  safely  presume, 
a fair  illustration  of  the  comprehensive  spirit  upon  which  the  undertaking- 
is  being  conducted.  Trom  these,  and  from  what  we  have  heard  incidentally 
of  the  scope  of  those  which  are  to  follow,  we  gather  that  the  Master  of  the 
; Rolls  is  in  real  earnest  in  his  resolve  to  illustrate  our  “ history” — we  quote 
his  own  words — “in  its  widest  sense,  as  evidencing  the  development  of  our 
national  progress,  both  political  and  social.” 

Of  the  Chronicle  of  Abingdon  we  are  not  able  to  say  much  at  present, 
as  one  volume  only  (of  two)  is  yet  published,  the  portion  now  issued  reach- 
I ing  no  further  than  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  text  adopted  is  that  of 
i the  Cottonian  MS.,  Claud.  B.  vi.,  and  the  various  readings  are  given  from 
Claud.  C.  ix.  “The  second  of  these,”  the  Editor  tells  us  in  his  Pre- 
face^, “is  the  earlier  in  date  by  about  half  a century,  and  contains  what 
may  be  styled  the  first  edition  of  the  work.  A specimen  from  one  of  its 
pages  is  to  be  seen  opposite  the  title-page  of  the  second  volume®;  and  a 
corresponding  illustration  from  the  handwriting  of  Claud.  B.  vi.  will  be 
j found  in  this  volume.  The  entire  work  was  afterwards  revised,  and  in 
many  parts  re-arranged  and  re-written,  and  in  its  improved  form  transcribed 
into  the  second  of  the  manuscripts  to  which  we  have  referred.  A com- 
parison of  the  two  narratives  shews  that  both  of  them  derived  their  mate- 
rials from  a common  source.  In  various  respects  the  earlier  text  is  much 
more  compressed  than  the  latter,  long  passages  having  been  added  on  the 
revision  of  the  work  ; yet  sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  case.” 

We  perceive  also  that  several  of  the  charters,  copies  of  a large  number 
of  which  are  embodied  in  the  text  of  the  work,  have  been  collated  with  the 
originals, — “ probably,”  as  Mr.  Stevenson,  with  good  cause,  conjectures, 
“ the  very  instruments  which  the  scribe  had  before  him.”  “Eight  of  these,” 


expressed  their  opinion  in  a Treasury  Minute,  dated  February  9,  1857,  that  the  plan 
recommendi'd  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ‘was  well  calculated  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  national  object,  in  an  effectual  and  satisfactory  manner,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and,  provided  proper  attention  be  paid  to  economy,  in  making  the 
detailed  arrangements,  without  unnecessary  expense.^ 

“ They  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  proposal  that  each  chronicle  and  historical 
document  should  be  edited  in  such  a manner  as  to  represent  veith  all  possible  correct- 
i ness  the  text  of  each  writer,  derived  from  a collation  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  that  no 
notes  should  be  added,  except  such  as  were  illustrative  of  the  various  readinus.  They 
j suggested,  however,  that  the  preface  to  each  work  should  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
I particulars  proposed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a biographical  account  of  the  author, 

I so  far  as  authentic  materials  existed  for  that  purpose,  and  an  estimate  of  his  historical 
i credibility  and  value. 

“ In  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Treasury,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  selected 
for  publication  for  the  present  year  such  works  as  he  considered  best  calculated  to  fill 
up  the  chasms  existing  in  the  printed  materials  of  English  history ; and  of  these  works 
the  present  is  one.” 

“ Rolls  Mouse,  December,  1857.” 

CJironicon  Monasterii  de  Abingdon,  p.  xiv. 

® We  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  attention  to  the  admirable  facsimiles  which  illus- 
trate both  the  present  volumes.  Their  execution  is  above  all  praise.  They  bear  evident 
marks  of  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care,  and  of  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy.  That 
illustrating  Capgrave  is  very  remarkable  and  interesting,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
i (as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter)  that  the  MS.,  one  page  of  which  it 
j represents  even  to  the  minutest  scratch,  was  written  entirely  by  the  clironicler’s  own 
hand.  That  in  the  Chronicon  has  two  beautiful  initial  letters,  illuminated  with  gold  and 
colours,  and  it  is  therefore  by  far  the  more  attractive  of  the  two,  though  certainly  not 
I so  curious  as  the  specimen  of  the  characteristic  handwriting  of  the  old  monk  of  Lynn. 
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it  seems,  “are  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library,”  and  “there  are,  be- 
sides, in  Archbishop  Parker’s  collection  of  MSS.  at  Cambridge  k carefully 
executed  transcripts  of  nine  others,  made  apparently  from  originals,  or  con- 
temporary duplicates,  which  were  extant  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  with  the  fate  of  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Thus  a comparison 
of  these  originals,  or  of  authentic  copies  of  originals,  becomes  practicable 
in  seventeen  instances.”  Not  only  do  these  collations  enable  us  to  accept 
the  portion  of  the  original  text  of  the  Chronicle,  which  is  happily  thus 
illustrated,  with  a conviction  of  its  accuracy  being  perfectly  provided  for, 
but  they  afford  the  best  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which  those  other 
documentary  materials,  which  come  to  us  on  the  unsupported  authority  of 
the  compiler  of  the  Chronicle,  may  be  regarded  as  reliable  transcripts  of  the 
originals  which  have  perished.  In  the  present  instance,  the  Editor  tells 
us, — and  a careful  investigation  of  his  collations  justifies  us  in  fully  in- 
dorsing his  opinion, — “ that  the  general  result  is  calculated  to  impress  us 
with  a favourable  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  our  copyist.  Mistakes,”  he 
adds,  “ sometimes  do  occur,  variations  frequently  ; but  they  are  neither 
more  abundant  nor  graver  than  might  fairly  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances ; and  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  in  general,  the  transcriber  has  dealt 
honestly  and  conscientiously  with  his  records.” 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  state  of  the  text,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  editor  has  dealt  with  his  available  materials  in  the  present 
edition,  it  will  probably  be  expected  that  we  should  give  some  account 
of  the  general  scope  and  value  of  the  Chronicle.  And  in  this  we  do 
not  think  we  can  do  better  than  by  permitting  Mr.  Stevenson  to  speak  for 
himself : — “ The  present  work  has  been  selected  for  publication,”  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  opening  of  his  Preface  s,  (the  whole  of  which,  by  the  way,  though 
short,  and  confessedly  only  an  instalment,  is  very  much  to  the  point,  and — 
especially  the  earlier  sections — singularly  well  written,)  “as  presenting,  within 
a narrow  compass,  materials  for  the  history  of  a great  subject.  Not  only 
does  it  abound  with  minute  information  of  local  interest,  but,  what  is  far 
more  important,  it  exhibits  a type  of  the  monastic  system,  as  it  prevailed  in 
our  own  island,  and  gives  us  a standard  whereby  to  form  an  estimate  of  its 
capabilities  and  resources.  \Ye  see  how  the  idea  was  worked  out  and  re- 
duced into  practice,  for  here  it  assumes  a form,  tangible,  precise,  and  defi- 
nite. An  authentic  record  of  the  youth  and  manhood  of  a large  Benedictine 
abbey  is  laid  open  to  our  inspection ; here  we  may  read  of  its  sayings  and 
doings, — its  thoughts,  wishes,  and  feelings, — its  affections  and  its  anti- 
pathies,— its  hopes  and  fears.  We  trace  the  progress  of  its  fortunes,  pro- 
pitious and  adverse,  the  steps  by  which  it  gradually  gained  its  large  extent 
of  real  and  personal  property,  and  secured  for  itself  exemption  from  the 
common  law  of  the  land.  And,  lastly,  we  may  inform  ourselves  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  dealt  with  the  wide  possessions  and  the  vast  influence  which, 
thrnugh  good  report  and  evil  report,  it  succeeded  in  acquiring.” 

We  cannot  understand  any  one  who  takes  the  least  interest  in  historical 
literature  reading  such  a programme  as  this,  without  coming  at  once  to  a 
determination  to  study  these  remarkable  pages  for  himself.  It  will  not 
diminish  the  eagerness  of  such  persons  to  be  told — and  we  will  let  Mr. 
kStevenson  tell  them  in  his  own  way — of  the  perfect  guarantee  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  honesty  of  the  writer  which  is  afi’orded  to  us  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  wrote. 


^ In  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christ!  College. 
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“ This  narrative,”  we  read,  “ possesses  one  important  recommendation, — 
it  comes  before  us  in  no  questionable  shape.  When  it  was  penned,  there 
I existed  no  temptation  either  to  suppress  or  to  pervert  the  truth.  It  was 
j written  by  a monk,  within  a monastery,  and  intended  for  the  inspection  of 
inone  but  the  inmates  of  the  same  establishment.  No  necessity  had  then 
arisen  to  plead  for  the  continuance  of  observances  which  were  gradually 
: losing  their  hold  upon  the  people,  or  to  defend  the  wisdom  of  theories  W'hich 
daily  were  growing  obsolete.  The  affections  of  the  layman  still  sided  with 
I the  monk  ; the  precincts  of  the  abbey  were  still  holy  ground  ; and  popular 
opinion  still  proclaimed  that  it  was  a holy  and  a wholesome  deed  to  dedicate 
the  best  that  one  possessed  ‘ in  pure  and  perpetual  alms  to  God  and  the 
! ever-blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  house  of  Abingdon  and  the  monks  there 
j serving  God  for  ever.’  ” The  justice  of  these  remarks,  and  their  important 
j bearing  upon  the  credibility  of  the  Chronicle,  must  be  admitted  by  all. 

“ As,”  Mr.  Stevenson  continues,  “ there  existed  no  antecedent  induce- 
iment  to  deal  unfairly  with  the  truth,  so  there  is  no  internal  evidence  that 
the  truth  has  been  unfairly  dealt  withal.  The  compilers  of  this  narrative, 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  have  executed  their  labour  with  commendable 
' singleness  of  purpose.  Their  intention  was  to  record  the  history  of  their 
own  monastery,  and  to  that  object  they  have  religiously  confined  them- 
j selves.  Guiltless  of  every  attempt  to  produce  effect,  and  devoid  of  all 
artistic  skill,  they  have  told  what  they  had  to  tell  like  unpractised  writers, 
but,  like  honest  men,  dully,  but  truthfully.  The  value  of  the  book  is  mate- 
rially enhanced  by  the  absence  of  those  very  qualities  which  lend  a charm 
to  writings  of  a different  character.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  here,  not  the 
speculations  of  the  theorist,  nor  the  deductions  of  the  philosopher,  nor  the 
dreams  of  the  poet,  nor  even  the  carefully  balanced  periods  of  the  historian, 
but  an  unvarnished  narrative,  strung  together,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by 
an  honest  compiler  of  materials  and  a truthful  chronicler  of  events.” 

The  earlier  portion  of  this  important  Chronicle,  namelv,  that  which  ter- 
minates with  the  Norman  Conquest,  (beyond  which  period,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  present  volume  does  not  extend,)  “ may  be  described  as 
a transcript  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  monastery,  arranged  (professedly)  in 
chronological  order,  and  connected  by  a sketch  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  grant  was  executed.  Up  to  this  point,”  w^e  are  told,  “ the 
documentary  evidence  preponderates  over  the  nari  ative,  but  after  the  acces- 
sion of  William  the  Tirst  the  process  is  reversed  ; charters  are  more  sparingly 
introduced,  and  original  matter  becomes  more  prominent.” 
j This  fact  alone  is  a sufficient  reason  for  our  postponement  of  a notice  as 
' ample  as  a work  of  such  value  deserves  till  the  second  volume  is  in  our 
hands.  We  expect,  also,  to  find  in  the  second  volume  a Glossary,  by  the 
aid  of  which  we  hope  to  unravel  many  puzzles. 

A few  general  remarks,  in  conclusion,  must  suffice  for  the  present.  To 
I the  student  of  tire  parochial  antiquities  of  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  it 
affords  ample  and  interesting  information ; but  it  is  evident  that  its  editor 
j would  have  us  regard  it  chiefly  as  exhibiting  a type  of  the  working  out  of 
j the  monastic  svstem  ; he  would  have  us  watch  Abingdon  adding  field  to 
field  and  district  to  district,  until  it  would  appear  to  have  reached  its  cul- 
minating point  at  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  William  the  Norman.  We 
infer  that  the  second  volume  will  exhibit  it,  if  not  upon  its  wane,  yet  at 


^ Excepting  in  such  instances  of  political  disorganization  as  described  pp.  485,  486, 
493,  494. 
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least  maintaining  its  position  with  difficulty  amid  the  unscrupulous  men  of 
the  Doomsday  Book,  who  became  its  near  neighbours.  But  until  we  have 
the  whole  narrative  in  its  entirety  before  us,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  make 
any  further  comments,  which  can  now,  at  best,  be  little  more  than  specu- 
lative. AVe  cannot,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  one  short 
extract  from  page  3,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  brevity.  It  is  the 
writer’s  account  of  the  site  of  this  great  monastery: — 

“ Est  autem  locus  ille  in  planitie  mentis,  visu  desiderabilis,  paulisper  ultra  villam 
qu0e  nunc  vocatur  Suniggewell,  inter  duos  rivulos  amoenissimos,  qui  locum  ipsum  quasi 
quendam  sinum  inter  se  concludentes,  gratum  cernentibus  prsebent  spectaculum  et  op- 
portunum  babitantibus  subsidium.” 

Of  the  Chronicle  of  John  Capgrave  we  can  speak  with  more  precision,  ' 
since  we  possess  it,  in  the  present  edition,  in  a complete  state. 

The  writer  is  well  known  as  the  Author  of  the  Nova  Legenda  Anglice, 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  the  year  1516,  and  by  the  very  remark- 
able and  highly  interesting  biography,  or  rather  biographical  sketch  of  a 
portion  of  the  career,  of  Henry  le  Despenser,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, which  occurs  in  the  second  volume  of  Wharton’s  Anglia  Baer  a.  He  ' 
appears,  however,  here  for  the  first  time  before  the  public  as  an  independent 
chronicler,  the  present  being  the  first  printed  edition  of  his  “ Chronicle  of 
England.” 

His  narrative  takes  a wide  sweep  indeed  : commencing  with  the  Creation, 
it  is  continued  to  the  year  1417,  and  concludes  with  a notice  of  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Council  of  Basle  in  that  year.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
what  opinions  Capgrave  entertained  upon  the  early  history  of  the  world, 
sacred  and  profane,  from  the  startling  simplicity  of  his  opening  announce- 
ment that  “ the  first  man  Adam  was  mad  on  a Friday,  withoute  modir, 
wdthoute  fader,”  to  his  more  elaborated  accounts  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Caesars  ; and  for  philological  purposes,  (as  an  inspection  of  the  Glossary  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  abundantly  proves,)  this  portion  of  the  Chronicle  and 
that  immediately  succeeding  it,  extending  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  are  undoubtedly  of  considerable  value  ; j 
but  its  historical  interest  commences  at  a comparatively  late  period,  and  I 
this  latter  portion  is  eminently  important.  Higden  has  been  frequently  J 
consulted,  and  portions  are  translated  from  Walsingham,  but  these  will  be  I 
found  to  be  modified,  corrected,  extended,  or  contracted,  according  to  the " 
independent  information  possessed  by  the  writer  ; and  he  generally  deals 
with  these  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them  his  own.  For  the  period  of  his- 
tory comprised  between  the  accession  of  Richard  the  Second  and  the  year  I 
1417,  this  Chronicle  of  John  Capgrave  constitutes,  in  almost  all  its  details,  • 
a most  important  addition  to  our  materials. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  work  was  carried  on  no  further  than 
the  date  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  especially  as  we  know  that  in  its 
present  state  it  was  not  finished  till  the  year  1461  at  the  earliest,  since  it  is 
dedicated  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth.  Mr.  Hingeston  conjectures b on  ' 
sufficient  evidence,  that  he  was  prevented  by  death  from  bringing  it  to  ' 
completion  ; and,  while  regretting  that  we  thus  “ lose  much  of  the  author’s 
contemporaneous  history,  which  would  have  been  more  than  ordinarily 
valuable  from  the  pen  of  a writer  of  so  much  learning  and  such  careful  ob-  , 
servation,”  he  consoles  us  for  the  loss,  in  some  degree,  by  remarking  that  | 
Capgrave’s  “ other  historical  work,  De  Illustrihus  Henricis,  will  be  found  | 


^ The  Chronicle  of  England,  p.  xxiii. 
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0 supply  the  defect,  to  a certain  extent,  from  the  accidental  circumstance 
hat  three  sovereigns  bearing  the  name  of  Henry  reigned  consecutively  at 
his  period.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  other  treatise,  which  may  be 
egarded  almost  as  supplementary  to  the  Chronicle,  is  about  to  be  issued 
ri  the  same  series,  and  under  the  care  of  the  same  editor.  If  we  may  judge 
|)f  the  whole  work  by  the  fragment  published  by  Wharton,  we  are  inclined 
,0  expect  to  find  in  it  a document  of  no  ordinarv  value  and  interest. 

1 But  it  is  time  that  we  should  give  a brief  estimate  of  the  credibility  of 
i he  chronicler,  and  his  manner  of  dealing  with  historical  facts.  And  here 
!ffe  will  let  Mr.  Hingeston  speak  for  him  : — “ In  reviewing  the  contents  of 
^;he  present  Chronicle,”  we  read  at  page  xxiv.  of  the  Introduction,  “ it  is 
Impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  singular  honesty  and  straightforward- 
iniess  of  character  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  writer ; and  the  con- 
jspicuous  care  and  accuracy  displayed  in  the  execution  of  that  portion  of  his 
i;ask  in  which  he  was  not  compelled  to  depend  wholly  on  the  often  conflict- 
'ng  and  doubtful  authority  of  others,  is  no  less  remarkable.  As  a zealous 
jxnd  hearty  Churchman,  he  was,  of  course,  deeply  imbued  with  strong 
Higious  feelings  ; and  it  is  only  when  he  dilates  upon  the  shortcomings  of 
jthe  heretics  of  iiis  time,  that  he  condescends  to  the  use  of  language  which 
jflo  amount  of  delinquency  on  their  part  could  justify.  His  strongest  abuse 
j,s  reserved  for  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  John  Wiclitf.  At  the]  same  time  it 
|is  quite  clear  that  in  matters  of  Church  government  in  which  neither  were 
any  heresies  involved,  nor  any  Lollards  implicated,  he  was  very  far  from 
bolding  extreme  views.  The  appeal  of  Robert  Grosteste,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, (whose  name  is  always  associated  with  the  English  Reformation, 
though  he  died  long  before  the  gradual  spread  of  the  principles  which  he 
maintained  had  resulted  in  that  great  Revolution  in  the  Cliurch,)  from  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  ‘to  the  Pligh  King  of  Heaven,’  is  mentioned  without 
a syllable  of  disapprobation  ; on  the  contrarv,  the  next  sentence  contains  a 
statement  that  the  Pope  died  soon  after,  and  a hint  that  this  was  a judg- 
ment on  him  for  his  obstinacy.  He  also  mentions  the  several  instances  of 
attempted  aggression  by  the  Pope  on  the  prerogative  of  the  King,  and  the 
'liberties  of  English  subjects,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Englishman  ; and  it  is 
limpossible  to  doubt  that  he  heartily  approved  of  the  false  claims  of  the  See 
lof  Rome  being  disputed,  although  he  does  not  venture  to  say  so  in  as  many 
iwords.  The  general  impression  left  on  the  mind,  after  a careful  review  of 
the  contents  of  the  Chronicle,  is  favourable  alike  to  the  head  and  heart  of 
fhe  writer,  and  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  his 
[accuracy  and  credibility.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  one 
[particular  in  which  he  has  allowed  circumstances  to  warp  his  judgment, 
and  tampered  with  facts  ; we  allude  to  that  servile  mode  of  addressing 
and  speaking  of  the  reigning  sovereign  which  has  led  him,  in  at  least  one 
notable  instance,  to  be  guilty  of  contradicting  himself.  The  Liber  de 
lUustribus  Henricis,  dedicated  to  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  contains  so 
glowing  an  account  of  the  virtues  of  Henry  the  Fourth  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  reader’s  mind  that  the  author  acknowledged  his  right  to  the  crown, 
or  at  least  thought  proper,  at  that  time,  to  do  so  for  his  royal  patron’s  sake  ; 
whereas,  in  the  Dedication  of  the  present  Chronicle  to  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  he  says;  ‘ He  that  entered  be  intrusion  was  Henry  the  Fourte. 
He  that  entered  be  Goddis  provision  is  Pldward  the  Fourt.  The  similitude 
of  the  reparacioune  is  ful  lich  the  w^erk  of  the  transgression.’  This,  how- 
lever,  is  probably  the  only  instance  in  which  such  an  inconsistency  is  trace- 
jable,  and  its  existence  will  not  injure  the  credibility  of  the  chronicler,  or  pre- 
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judice  the  mind  against  him,  if  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  position 
in  which  he  was  placed  be  taken  into  consideration.” 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  early  part  of  the  Introduction  is 
devoted  to  a tolerably  full  life  of  Capgrave,  in  which,  (as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,)  every  fact  of  importance  that  is  known  concerning  him  has  been  put 
on  record.  From  it  we  gather  that  he  w^as  born  “ at  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  on 
the  21st  of  April,  1393^.”  Indeed,  this  valuable  fact,  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
is  quite  new,  and  certainly  does  not  occur  in  any  biographical  sketch  of  his  .| 
life  that  we  have  ever  seen,  is  recorded  by  the  historian  himself,  under  the 
year  1393,  in  the  Chronicle;  and  we  notice  that  the  page  containing  this  ■ 
interesting  statement  has  been  very  properly  selected  as  the  most  appro- 
priate for  the  facsimile.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  lived  in  retirement  at  Lynn  in  the  Austin  Friary, 
spending  his  time  most  industriously  in  “making  many  books,”  (a  cata-  ' 
logue  of  which,  no  less  than  thirty-seven  in  number,  and  chiefly  theologi- 
cal, Mr.  Hingeston  has  given  us,)  but  not  unfrequently  “ going  up  to 
town,”  or  visiting  his  great  friend  and  patron,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  (Glou- 
cester, at  Penshurst.  He  visited  Rome  at  least  once.  His  death  took  place 
at  Lynn  on  the  12th  of  August,  1464,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  Friary. 

A few  extracts  from  the  Chronicle  itself,  illustrative  of  the  author’s  style,  | 
and  his  method  of  treating  his  subject,  will  interest  our  readers.  The  first 
shall  be  from  the  Dedication,  which  is  a singularly  quaint  production. 
And  thus  humbly  ^ the  learned  monk  of  Lynn  offers  the  fruit  of  his  labour 
to  his  king ; not  omitting,  however,  it  will  be  noticed,  at  the  same  time  to 
give  him  some  sound  practical  advice  : — 

“ 0 my  benigne  Lord,  receyve  this  bok,  thou^  it  be  simpil ; and  lat  that  Gospel  com 
in  mynde,  where  the  widow  offered  so  htil,  and  had  so  mech  thank. 

“Now  will  I make  ^ou  pryvy  what  maner  opinion  I have  of  'joure  persone  in  my 
pryvy  meditaciones.  I have  a trost  in  God  that  ^oure  entre  into  ^onre  heritage  schal, 

and  must  be,  fortunat,  for  many  causes Serve  o ™ God  alle  the  daies  of  "joure 

lyve,  whech  daies,  as  is  seid,  be  comprehended  in  the  noumbir  sex,  and  there  is  sex 
sithis  on.  Make  in  ^oure  soule  to  ternaries,  on  in  feith  anothir  in  love  : beleve  in  God 
• — Fadir,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Gost:  love  God  in  al  '^oure  hert,  al  ^oure  soule,  and  al 
^oure  mynde.  Make  eke  thre  binaries.  As  for  the  first,  think  that  'je  he  mad  of  to 
natures, — body  and  soule.  Loke  that  ^oure  soule  have  evyr  the  sovereynte,  and  that 
the  bestial  mevyng  of  the  body  oppresse  not  the  soule.  The  secunde  bynarie  is  to 
think  that  there  be  to  weyes  in  this  world,  on  to  lyf,  anothir  to  deth.  That  way  that 
ledith  to  evyrlastyng  lyf,  thouf  it  be  streite,  kepe  it.  Tho  men  that  renne  the  large 
wt  ye  clepe  hem  ageyn  be  'joure  power.  The  third  bynarie  is  love  of  God,  and  love  of 
^oure  neyboure.  For  evene  as  it  is  ^oure  deute  to  love  God  with  drede,  so  is  it  ^oure 
offise  for  to  se  that  men  love  'jou  with  drede.  The  Apostil,  when  he  spekith  of  ^ 
potestates,  ‘He  bereth  not  his  swerd,^  he  seith,  ‘withouten  cause.’  The  Romaynes  | 
lavve  was,  ‘to  spare  hem  that  asked  grace,  and  to  smyte  down  the  proude.’” 

There  is  an  air  of  unsophisticated  truthfulness  pervading  these  few  sen-  i 
fences  which  is  quite  winning.  We  begin  to  conceive  an  affection  for  the 


^ Opposite  this  and  some  other  statements  to  which  the  writer,  for  various  reasons,  ' 
wished  to  attract  att(  ntion,  occurs  a curious  mark,  or  monogram,  supposed  by  Mr.  Hin-  | 
geston,  with  great  probability,  to  be  the  initials  of  Capgrave’s  name,  “ J.  C.”  At  all 
events,  a glance  at  the  facsimile  of  this  curiosity,  given  at  p.  4 of  the  Chronicle,  will  ! 
convince  the  reader  that  this  is  at  least  a possible  interpretation.  A large  facsimile  of 
a somewhat  similar  device,  but  connected  with  other  letters,  occurs,  we  beheve,  in  the  j 
printed  edition  of  the  Nova  Legenda  Anglia. 

* See  the  Dedication,  p.  2.  ; 

™ O,  i.  e.  one.  Our  readers  will  find  the  “ obscure  or  obsolete  words”  explained  in  the  : 
Glossary. 
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aged  monk,  (now  approaching  his  seventieth  year,)  and  to  picture  him 
seated  in  his  cell  with  his  work  before  him,  penning  his  address  to  his 
sovereign,  and  anxious  that  his  hook  should  be  well  received.  He  was,  as 
an  author,  (Leiand  tells  us,)  the  tioWmv  avra^ios  aXXoiv  among  the  Angus- 
tinians  of  his  day;  one  whose  numerous  writings  had  been  crowned  with 
no  ordinary  fame;  and  in  this  Dedication  he  tells  us  himself  that  his 
countrymen  had  heard  that  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a history  of  his 
native  land,  and  were  awaiting  its  publication.  “ It  is  somewhat  divulgid 
in  this  lond,”  he  says,  “ that  I have  aftir  my  possibilite  be  occupied  in 
wryting”  a Chronicle.  We  turn  from  this  Dedication  to  its  pages  with  a 
I perfect  trust  in  the  author’s  credibility,  and  wdth  a lively  interest  in  his 
i views  of  past,  and  his  treatment  of  contemporaneous,  history.  Our  first 
extract  shall  be  the  very  interesting  account  of  the  scenes  at  the  death-bed 
of  Henry  IV.,  to  which  the  Editor  in  his  Introduction  specially  directs 
our  attention.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  that  period  Capgrave  was  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  if  indeed  not  then  actually  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  for  some  future  historical  work,  he  was  at  least  an  intelligent 
{ observer  of  facts,  and  had  probably  better  authority  than  mere  hearsay  for 
the  following  statements  : — 

“In  the  XIIII.  '5ere“,  this  Kyng  deied,  the  XX.  day  of  March,  whan  he  had  regned 
XIII.  ^ere  and  a half.  At  his  deth,  as  was  reported  of  ful  sad  men,  certeyn  lordes 
stered  his  confessonre,  frere  Jon  Tille",  Doctonre  of  Divinite,  that  he  schuld  induce  the 
Kyng  to  repent  him,  and  do  penauns,  in  special  for  thre  thingis.  On,  for  the  death  on  p 
Kyng  Richard.  The  othir,  for  the  deth  of  the  archbishop  Scrop.  The  third,  for  the 
wrong  titil  of  the  crowne.  And  his  answere  was  this  : — ‘ For  the  to  ^ first  poyntis,  I 
wrote  onto  the  Pope  the  veri  treuth  of  my  conscious ; and  he  sent  me  a bulle,  with 
absolucion,  and  penauns  assigned,  whech  I have  fulfilled And  as  for  the  third  poynt, 
it  is  hard  to  sette  remedy ; for  my  childirn  will  not  suffir  that  the  regalie  go  oute  of 
oure  lynage  ” 

The  account  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  partiality  of  Edward  H.  for 
that  unworthy  fellow.  Piers  Gaveston,  is  remarkably  well  told  ^ ; and  we 
need  make  no  apology  for  quoting  it  at  length  : — 

“ In  the  same  tyme  [a.  d.  1307,]  was  grete  tretyng  betwix  the  lordis  for  pes  of  the 
lond,  and  for  on  Petir  Gaverston,  whech  was  exiled  fro  the  lond  in  his  fader  tyme ; and 
this  Edward  had  clepid  him  horn  ageyn  : therefor  the  barnes  thoute  to  lette  the  Kyngis 
coronacioune.  This  aspied,  the  Kyng  lute  hem  in  good  feith,  that  at  the  next  Parle- 
linent  he  schuld  fulfil  here  desire.  Aftir  the  coronacion,  the  King  is  wont  that  certeyn 


" That  is  to  say,  the  year  1412.  Henry  IV.  died  in  the  following  year,  but  Capgrave 
(we  see)  counts  the  whole  of  that  year  as  the  first  of  Henry  V.,  and  so  is  unable  to  say 
that  Henry  IV.  died  in  his  fifteenth  year.  This  plan,  of  course,  must  have  caused  some 
difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  the  marginal  dates,  compelling  the  Editor  to  adopt  one 
of  two  courses, — either  to  preserve  Capgrave’s  order  of  years  in  their  regular  succession, 
(annexing  the  ordinary  date  of  the  “ first,”  “ second,”  or  “ third”  year  of  each  king’s 
reign,  as  the  case  may  be,)  or  to  ignore  the  regular  chronology  of  the  Chronicle  through- 
out, and  assign  its  own  exact  date  to  each  and  every  event.  As  the  events  are  by  no 
■means  always  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  under  each  year,  the  adoption 
of  the  latter  plan  would  have  involved  such  an  inextricable  confusion  of  dates,  that 
Mr.  Hingeston  appears  to  have  done  quite  right  in  choosing  the  former.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  as  well  if  (for  the  sake  of  clearness)  the  day  of  the  commencement  of 
the  regnal  year  of  each  king  had  been  prefixed  (in  a note)  to  the  account  of  his  reign  ; 
jand,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  notes  such  as  these  would  have  come  under  the 
jdescription  of  the  forbidden  “ note  or  comment,”  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  rule 
[would  have  been  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  its  observance. 

° Tille]  Till,  C.C.C.  (i.  e.  the  MS.  preserved  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.) 

P on]  of,  C.C.C.  1 to]  om.  C.C.C.  ^ fnlfilled]  om.  C.C.C, 

® See  p.  302.  ‘ See  p.  175,  et  seq. 
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officeres  scliul  bere  certeyn  relikes  of  Seynt  Edward  befor  him  into  the  Paleys ; and  he 
took  hem  to  othir  men,  that  is  to  seye,  the  chalis  of  Seynt  Edward,  the  crosse,  the 
sceptre,  the  spores,  and  swech  othir ; and  the  corowne  of  Seynt  Edward  bare  that  same 
Petir  befor  the  Kyng;  of  whech  thing  ros  grete  indignacion,  both  in  the  lordis  and  in 
the  clergy.  Not  long  aftir  this  the  same  Petir  mad  a gret  torneament  fast  by  Walling- 
ford, where  he  had  gadered  many  justeres  alienes;  and  thei  bore  down  in  justis  many 
Englishmen,  that  is  to  sey,  Thomas,  erl  of  Lancastir,  Humfrey  of  Herforth,  Eymer  of 
Pembrok,  Johan  Warenne,  and  many  othir;  for  whech  he  had  gret  indignacion 

“ In  the  same  tyme,  the  secund  '^ere  of  Edward,  the  lordes, — considering  that  there  was 
no  thing  do  but  aftir  councel  of  this  Petir,  and  he  gadered  mech  richesse,  and  evir  sent 
it  ovyr  the  se, — thei  cam  to  the  Kyng,  desiryng  that  the  gouvernauns  of  the  reme 
schuld  be  directed  aftir  the  councel  of  his  harnes.  The  Kyng  mad  difticulte,  supposing 
evir  that  thei  wold  purpose  sum  articule  ageyn  Petir,  wdiech  he  loved.  Upon  this  was 
sctte  a Parlement  at  London,  that  alle  men  schuld  come  thedir,  whech  where  wone  of 
dewte  to  be  at  the  Parlement Where  was  grete  instauns  mad  to  the  Kyng  that  he 
schuld  suffir  the  barnes  to  purpos  certeyn  articules  whech  schuld  be  worchip  to  God, 
an  ^ profit  to  the  reihe.  The  Kyng  graunted  ids  consent,  and  swore,  whatevir  thei 
ordeyned,  he  schuld  consent  and  conferme.  Than  the  barones  gadered  onto  here 
councell  certeyn  bischoppis,  to  make  here  party  more  strong. 

“In  the  third  ^ere  of  his  regne  he  held  anothir  Parlement  at  London,  aftir  the  tyme 
that  he  had  mad  that  oth  to  the  barnes : than  he  renewid  the  same  oth  befor  alle  the 
lordes.  And  thanne  the  bischop  of  Cauntyrbury,  Maister  Kobert  Wynchilseye,  with 
alle  his  sufiraganes,  cursed  all  hem  that  schuld  lette  the  entent  of  the  barones.  Than 
in  the  Cherch  of  Seynt  Pcule  at  London,  in  the  presens  of  the  Kyng,  and  lordes,  and 
comownes,  were  red  certeyn  articles,  among  whech  was  red  the  Grete  Chartere,  and 
other  thingis ; and  that  he  schuld  conferme  that  his  fader  comaunded,  for  to  put  aliens 
fro  his  Court,  and  that  all  thing  that  schuld  be  do  schuld  be  afcir  the  councel  of  the 
barnes ; ne  he  schuld  not  begynne  no  werre  withoute  the  same  councelle ; and  eke  that 
he  schuld  exile  the  forseid  Petir  into  Erlond,  Aftir  the  Parlement  the  Kyng  was  very 
sory  for  the  exile  of  Petir  and  comoned  with  bis  Privy  Councelle  what  remedy  myte 
be  had  in  this  niattr.  Thei  avised  him  that  he  schuld  wedde  the  sister  of  the  erl  of 
Gloucester,  that  be  sw'ech  mene  he  myte  purchace  the  love  of  many  lordes.  Than  the 
Kyng  sent  for  him  into  Erlond,  and  mailed  him  onto  this  woman.  Than  was  Petir 
prouder  thanne  before,  gadered  gret  good,  and  sent  it  to  marchaundis  handis.  The 
Kyng  w'ex  so  poore,  that  he  bad  not  to  fynde  his  household.  The  qween  eke  wrote  to 
hir  fader,  Kyng  of  Frauns,  compleyned  of  grete  poverte.  So  the  Kyng,  compelled  on 
o parte  by  node,  on  the  othir  party  be  instauns  of  the  lordes,  compelled  this  Petir  for  to 
swere  that  he  schuld  in  hast  go  oute  of  the  lond,  and  nevir  his  live  dwelle  in  no  soile 
longing  to  the  Kyng  of  Ynglond;  and,  if  he  ded  the  contrari,  he  schuld  lese  his  hed. 
He  went  oute  of  this  lond  into  Frauns,  where  the  Kyng  of  Frauns  commaunded  al  his 
officeres  that,  if  thei  mite  take  him,  thei  schuld  keep  him  in  hold,  that  he  schuld  com 
no  more  in  Ynglond.  Fro  thens  than  went  he  into  Flaunders ; there  was  he  not 
welkoni.  Mani  places  soute  he ; but  at  the  last  he  cam  ageyn  to  Ynglond.  And  whan 
the  Kyng  sey  him,  alle  othis  and  covenauntis  were  forgoten,  and  he  was  welkom.  . . . 

“ In  the  V.  'Jere  of  Edward,  when  Petir  was  come  ageyn,  the  qween  and  alle  the 
lordis  were  gretly  meved ; specialy  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  whech  was  son  to  Edmund, 
the  son  of  the  First  Edward,  and  be  succession  and  heritage  he  cam  to  possession  of 
V.  erldammes: — Lancaster,  and  Leyceter,  and  Ferreris;  than,  aftir  decese  of  Kerry 
Lacy,  erl  of  Lincolnne  and  Salisbury,  be  mariage  of  his  doutir,  he  entered  into  tho  to 
erldamcs.  And  when  this  Kerry  schuld  dye,  he  cleped  Thomas  to  him,  and  comaund 
him  to  stand  ^ with  the  rite  of  tiie  reme,  and  that  he  schuld  be  governed  be  the  councel 
of  Gy,  erl  of  Warwik. 

“ Aftir  his  deth,  Thomas,  at  the  prayer  of  the  lordes,  wrote  to  the  Kyng  that  this 
Petir  schuld  he  a voyded;  and  rode  to  the  Kyng,  whech  was  thanne  at  New  Castelle. 
Whan  the  Kyng  had  sey  that  the  lordes  com  with  swech  strength,  he  fled  onto 
Tynmouth,  and  be  the  se  led  Petir  to  the  Castelle  of  Scarborow,  and  there  left  him, 
comaunding  the  cuntre  that  thei  stuf  the  Castel  with  vitail  and  with  men.  But,  schort 
to  seye,  the  lordes  took  this  manh  and  he®  prayed  hem  of  no  grace  but  on,  that  he  myte 

“ at  London  . . Parlemenf]  om.  C.C.C.  * an']  and,  C.C.C. 

y him  to  stand]  These  words  have  been  added  in  the  margin  in  the  MS.  Pub.  Lib., 
[Cambridge  Public  Library,]  apparently  by  the  original  scribe,  on  revision. 

^ this  mani]  him,  C.C.C. 

* man,  and  he]  not  in  C.C.C,;  added  in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  Pub.  Lib. 
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speke  with  the  Kyng  or  he  deied.  Thei  wold  a loggid  him  in  a town  fast  by  Warwie 
thei  clepe  Dodington,  hut  the  erl  of  Warwik  cam  with  strength,  and  led  him  to  his 
Castel.  And  whan  thei  were  in  grete  doute  wdiat  thei  schuld  do  with  him,  whether 
thei  schuld  lede  him  to  the  Kyng  or  not,  a grete  wittid  man  sayd  thus : — ‘ Many  day 
have  ye  huntid,  and  failed  of  youre  game  : now  have  ye  caute  your  prai.  If  he  scape 
youre  handis  ye  gete  him  not  litely.’  Sone  was  he  led  oute,  and  his  hed  smet  of.  He 
called  Gy  of  Warwik  no  othir  name  but  ‘ The  Black  Dog  of  Arderne and  in  Gyis 
lordchip  his  hed  was  bityn  fro  the  body.  The  careyn  was  buried  amongst  the 
Prechouris  of  Oxenforth;  his  tresore,  and  all  his  jeweles  thei  sent  to  the  Kyng.” 

We  have  already  quoted  the  Editor's  opinion  of  the  fairness  with 
which  Capgrave  generally  deals  with  his  materials,  and  especially  on  the 
thoroughly  English  and  manly  spirit  in  which  he  discusses  the  relations 
then  existing  between  the  Pope  and  the  English  Church.  The  following 
extracts  are  a convincing  proof  (despite  of  the  terrible  abuse  we  find 
heaped  upon  Wiclif  in  another  page)  that  Capgrave  would  have  been  a 
most  zealous  Reformer,  had  his  lot  been  cast  a hundred  years  later.  Of 
! Grosteste,  the  pioneer  of  the  Reformation,  we  read,  (at  p.  156,) — 

I “In  the  XXXVI.  'Jere  of  hir'’  [Henry  III.]  regne  deied  Robert  Grostede,  born  in 
! Suffolk,  and  bischop  of  Lincolne.  He  beqwathe  al  his  bokes  to  the  Frere  Menouris  of 
I Oxenforth.  He  had  be  at  Rome,  and  pleted  for  the  rite  of  the  Cherch  of  Ynglond 
undir  the  Pope  Innocent.  For  that  same  Pope  reised  many  new  thingis  of  this  lond, 
and  gaf  the  benefices  withoute  consent  of  the  Kyng,  or  patrones,  or  ony  othir.  And 
this  same  bischop  Robert  wrot  and  seid  ageyn  the  Pope ; and  at  Rome,  in  his  presens, 
appeled  fro  him  to  the  by  Kinge*^  of  Hevene.  So  cam  he  bom,  and  deied.  And  in  his 
deth  he  appered  to  the  Pope,  and  smet  him  on  the  side  with  the  pike  of  his  crosse  staf, 
and  seid  thus  : ‘ Rise,  wrech,  and  come  to  the  dom.’  This  wordis  herd  the  cubiculeris, 
and  the  strok  was  seyn  in  his  side,  for  he  deyed  anon  aftir  that.” 

Not  less  striking  is  the  manner  in  which  our  author  deals  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  Pope  Clement  VI.  to  “grant  ‘provisions’  to  foreign  clergy, 
intruding  them  into  English  benefices  — 

“ This  Pope,”  we  read  (at  p.  210),  “ gave  the  benefices  of  Ynglond  to  the  cardinales 
that  were  vacaunt  and  mad  newe  tytiles  thereto  b That  herd  the  Kyng,  and  with- 
stood it,  and  forbad,  in  peyne  of  pt-isonment,  no  man  bryng  no  swech  provysiones  into 
his  lond.  And  iipon  this  he  wrote  a solempne  letter  onto  the  Pope  that  he  schuld  not 
interrupt  the  privilege  of  this  lond,  ne  prive  hem  of  her  rite  that  were  patrones  of 
, cherches.  For  whanne  a aliene  hath  care  of  a puple  that  knowith  not  her  toiige,  the 
goodes  of  the  Cherch  are  trewly  gadered,  but  the  teching  of  soixle  is  not  had.  Eke  he 
wrote  that  it  was  perel  onto  the  rem,  that  swech  men  schuld  be  promoted  here  that 
were  enmyes  to  the  lond,  whech  schuld  knowe  al  the  councel  of  the  lond,  to  confusion 
of  the  same.  And  the  clerkys  of  this  lond,  that  were  of  gret  letterure  and  of  blessed 
lyf,  schuld  be  rejecte,  and  alienes  accepted : this  schuld  grovv^e  to  gret  mischef  of  the 
lond ; for  few  men  schuld  have  appetite  for  to  lerne.  Many  othir  suasiones  were  in 
that  lettere  ageyn  thoo  provisiones.” 

We  should  be  glad  to  make  many  more  quotations,  did  our  space  permit; 
but  have  extracted  enough  to  shew  the  character  of  the  work  under  review, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  edited. 

There  is  one  subject,  however,  connected  with  it  which  we  must  not 
overlook, — we  mean  the  great  value  attaching  to  this  Chronicle  in  re- 
spect of  philological  investigations.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  where  and 
when  it  was  written,  we  have  in  its  pages  accurate  data  for  enabling 
us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  language  of  East  Anglia  in  the  middle 

^ Mr]  his,  C.C.C. 

*=  Pope]  added  above  the  line  in  a later  hand  in  the  MS.  Pub.  Lib.,  but  forming  part 
of  the  text  in  C.C.C. 

^ Kinge]  C.C.C.;  written  “inge”  by  mistake  in  the  MS.  Pub.  Lib. 

® that  ivere  vacaunt]  om.  C.C.C.  ^ thereto]  there,  C.C.C. 
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of  the  fifteenth  century.  These  dialectical  peculiarities,  without  perhaps 
being  very  prominent,  are  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  admit  of  ready 
identification  with  the  contemporary  Bromptorium  Parvulorum  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Glossaries  of  Forby  and  Moore  on  the  other.  These 
Mr.  Hingeston  has  been  at  some  pains  to  examine ; and  the  Glos- 
sary (with  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  Norfolk  dialect)  which  he  has 
appended  to  his  volume,  while  it  is  indispensable  to  the  general  reader  of 
the  Chronicle,  will  undoubtedly  fulfil  his  intention  in  compiling  it,  and 
“ afford  to  the  philological  student,  in  a concise  and  convenient  form,  such 
information  as  he  may  need  to  enable  him  to  study  the  author’s  style,  and 
the  dialectic  peculiarities  which  characterize  his  work  s.”  This  portion  of 
the  work  doubtless  admits  of  further  illustration,  but  the  editor  evidently 
felt  the  Glossary,  as  it  stands,  to  be  supplementary  to  his  legitimate  task, 
and  has  very  properly  contented  himself  with  providing  enough  to  illustrate 
his  author,  leaving  to  others  the  separate  work  of  digesting  for  philological 
purposes  the  material  he  has  systematised  and  arranged. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a few  words  on  the  MSS.  which  have  been 
employed  for  this  edition.  The  author’s  autograph  (on  a close  inspec- 
tion of  the  facsimile,  we  agree  with  the  editor  in  his  opinion  on  this 
point,)  is  extant  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  and  this  naturally  is 
adopted  by  the  editor  as  his  text.  A second  copy,  half  a century  at  least 
later,  is  preserved  among  the  Parker  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  from  this  the  various  readings  are  given. 
They  are  to  a great  extent  unimportant,  scarcely  ever  really  amending  the 
original,  but  in  a few  instances  affording  an  equivalent  for  a word  or 
phrase  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude  in  the  interval  that  had  elapsed 
between  the  writing  of  the  two  copies.  This  MS.  appears  to  have  been 
very  carefully  collated — many  of  the  various  readings,  in  fact,  being,  in  our 
opinion,  almost  unnecessarily  minute.  In  this  matter,  however,  doubtless 
it  was  Mr.  Hingeston’s  “ wish  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  unnecessary 
comprehension  than  of  unjust  exclusion.” 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  five  interesting  Appendices^:  one  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice — the  fourth,  in  which  the  Editor  has  printed 
the  fragments  of  what  he  describes  as  “ Capgrave’s  Guide  to  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  City  of  Pome,”  a work  with  the  existence  of  which  we  were 
previously  unacquainted,  no  notice  of  it  occurring  in  Leland,  Bale,  Tanner, 
or  (as  far  as  we  know)  any  other  bibliographer.  The  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  these  fragments  (by  Mr.  Hingeston  himself,  as  we  gather,)  is 
curious.  They  have  been  recovered  from  the  fly-leaves  of  two  separate 
MSS.,  deposited  in  two  distinct  libraries, — the  one  half  from  a MS.  in  the 


s See  p.  321. 

^ The  first  contains  extracts  from  the  biographical  works  of  Bale  and  Leland  relating 
to  Capgrave. 

The  second,  a very  curious  extract  from  Rennet’s  “ Parochial  Antiquities,”  being  a 
copy  of  a document  from  the  chartulary  of  Boarstall,  relating  to  the  founders  of  the 
Austin  Friary  in  Oxford,  (on  the  site  of  which  Wadham  College  now  stands,)  drawn  up 
when  Capgrave  was  Provincial  of  his  order. 

The  third  contains  tlie  prologue  to  Capgrave’s  other  (extant)  English  work,  the  “ Life 
of  St.  Katherine,”  with  an  introductory  notice  written  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  ex- 
tracted from  one  of  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  was  formerly 
in  his  possession. 

I’he  fourth  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  text. 

The  fifth  is  an  useful  account  of  the  Austin  Friary  at  Lynn  to  which  Capgrave 
belonged. 
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j Library  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  and  the  remainder  (which  is  conse- 
i cutive)  from  a volume  in  Balliol  College  Library.  The  identification  was 
established  by  the  close  correspondence  of  the  handwriting  with  that  of 
' the  autograph  MS.  of  the  present  Chronicle,  and  of  the  style  of  the  matter 
of  the  fragments  with  that  of  the  author’s  other  English  works.  The  treatise 
, has  been  thus  mutilated  in  Capgrave’s  own  time,  and  apparently  under  his 
; own  immediate  inspection,  for  both  the  MSS.  in  which  these  fragments 
occur  contain  one  of  his  other  writings,  (the  Commentary  on  the  Creeds,) 
one  being  an  autograph,  the  other  carefully  written  by  a scribe  and  cor- 
I rected  by  Capgrave’s  own  hand.  Possibly  the  remaining  portions  of  this 
treatise  may  yet  be  recovered  from  other  MSS.,  supposing  them  to  have 
been  treated  in  the  same  unscrupulous  way.  Mr.  Hingeston  conjectures 
that  it  was  written  when  Capgrave  was  detained  at  Rome  by  illness,  a 
circumstance  to  which  the  latter  alludes  in  his  Dedicatory  Epistle  to  Gray, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  shall  resume  our  notice  of  Capgrave  as  an  historian  on  the  publication 
I of  the  forthcoming  volume  of  his  treatise  De  Illustribus  Henricis^. 

I It  would  be  ungracious  to  conclude  without  saying  something  of  the 
style  in  which  these  handsome  volumes  are  got  up.  We  have  already 
I alluded  to  the  first-rate  character  of  the  facsimiles,  and  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  printing,  paper,  and  binding  of  the  books  themselves  are  on  a 
par  with  them  ; and  when  the  extremely  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold 
is  taken  into  consideration,  we  may  fairly  say  that  nothing  is  left  for  the  most 
fastidious  student  of  history  or  book-fancier  to  desire.  Most  heartily  do 
we  again  congratulate  the  Master  of  the  Roils  on  the  complete  success 
which  has  attended  his  first  issue,  and  we  rejoice  to  hail  it  as  an  earnest  of 
what  we  may  expect  from  him  for  the  future. 


* The  following  is  a list  of  the  remainder  of  the  works  for  the  present  year,  and 
which  are  now  in  preparation  : — 

Liber  de  illustribus  Henricis  of  Capgrave,  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston.  Peacock’s 
Repressor  of  the  Clergy,  by  the  Rev.  Ch.  Babington.  Fasciculus  Zizaniorum  of  Thomas 
de  Walden,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley.  Richard  of  Cirencester’s  Speculum,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  Three  Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard. 

! Recueil  des  Croniques  et  Anchiennes  istories  de  la  Grant  Bretaigne,  a present  nomme 
I Engleterre,  par  Jehan  de  Waurin,  by  Mr.  William  Hardy.  Epistolse  Adse  de  Marisco, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer.  Chronicon  de  Vita  atque  Gestis  Henrici  VII.,  ad  captionein 
! Perkini  Warbeck,  by  Mr.  Gairdner.  Redmanni  Historia  Henrici  V.;  Versus  Rythmici 
I in  laudem  Henrici  V. ; Elmham’s  Metrical  Chronicle,  De  gestis  Henrici  V. ; by  Mr.  C.  A. 

, Cole.  Eulogium  (anonymi  Benedictini),  sive  Chronicon  usque  ad  a.d.  1367,  in  Five 
Books,  by  Mr.  Hayden.  The  Scottish  Metrical  Chronicle,  by  Mr.  W.  Turnbull. 

The  Rev.  J.  Glover  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Hardwick,  of  Cambridge,  are  also  at  work 
on  Cambridge  MSS. 
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THE  CITY  OE  CHESTER  ^ 

The  original  ground-plan  of  Chester  is  undoubtedly  Roman — a parallelo- 
gram, with  four  gates,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  face,  the  four  streets 
crossing  in  the  centre.  The  first  objects  of  interest  in  this  ancient  city  are 
the  walls  and  the  towers  with  which  it  was  fortified,  and  which  have  been 
preserved  in  a more  perfect  state  than  usual.  Portions  of  the  substructure 
of  these  walls  are  Roman,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  superstructure,  the 
walls  themselves,  and  the  towers,  are  Edwardian^,  with  a few  repairs 
and  reconstructions  of  comparatively  recent  date.  These  modern  parts 
are,  however,  confined  to  the  inner  side  of  the  towers ; the  exterior  of  the 
walls  and  towers  is  almost  entirely  in  its  original  state,  though  the  surface 
of  the  stone  is  much  decayed. 

The  Water  Tower,  or  New  Tower,  was  built  in  1322,  by  the  citizens,  at 
an  expense  of  lOOZ.  according  to  the  contract  with  John  Helpstone,  the 
architect.  Large  iron  rings  are  attached  to  this  tower  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening  vessels,  which  formerly  came  close  to  the  walls,  before  the  harbour 
was  choked  up,  with  sand. 

The  meadow  on  the  west  of  the  city,  beneath  the  walls,  is  called  the 
Roodeye  ; it  was  formerly  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  river  Dee  at  high  ; 
tide,  with  the  exception  of  an  island‘d,  on  which  stood  a cross,  or  holy  rood®. 

The  Dee  Bridge  was  built  in  1280,  by  order  of  Edward  I.,  in  the  place 
of  a wooden  onek  It  was  widened  in  1826,  by  the  addition  of  a projecting 
footpath  seven  feet  broad,  which,  although  very  convenient,  has  destroyed 
the  ancient  character  of  the  bridge, — of  which,  however,  seven  arches  re- 
main, of  irregular  size. 

Perhaps  the  one  feature  for  which  Chester  is  most  celebrated  is  The 
Rows,  said  to  be  perfectly  unique,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  very  doubtful. 
They  consist  of  a passage,  or  bazaar,  along  the  front  of  the  first  floor  of 
the  houses,  with  only  a balustrade  in  front,  the  back  part  of  the  rooms  i 
being  the  shops.  The  most  probable  origin  of  these  rows  is,  that  after  1 
some  great  fire,  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  make  the  footway  on  the 
top  of  the  cellars,  or  vaulted  substructures,  instead  of  in  the  narrow  streets 
between  them.  It  was  the  usual  custom  in  towns  in  the  middle  ages'o  to 
protect  the  lower  story,  or  cellar,  which  was  half  under  ground,  by  a vault 

“ The  substance  of  this  paper  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  I 
at  Chester  in  July,  1857,  by  John  Henry  Parker,  P.S.A.  i 

**  In  1307,  “ the  custom  of  murage  was  granted  to  the  city  for  two  years,  to  the  [ 
reparation  and  amendment  of  the  walls,  and  towards  the  paving  thereof.”  ' 

Equal  to  about  2,000^.  of  our  money. 

^ Eye,  eyott,  island. 

® The  legend  of  the  Holy  Rood  which  was  sentenced  to  be  droumed  for  mm’der,  and  || 
which  floated  to  this  spot,  does  not  belong  to  my  present  object. 

^ It  had  been  carried  away  by  a flood  in  the  previous  year : a tax  was  laid  on  the  i 
whole  county  to  rebuild  it.  In  1499,  the  south  end,  being  much  decayed,  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt. 

e See  “ Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 
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of  stone  or  brick.  This  was  the  storeroom,  in  which  the  merchandize  or 
; other  valuable  property  was  preserved.  The  upper  parts  of  the  houses 
were  entirely  of  wood,  and  the  whole  of  these  being-  destroyed  by  fire,  it 
was  more  easy  to  make  the  footway  on  the  top  of  the  vaults,  leaving  the 
roadway  clear  for  horses  and  carts.  Many  of  these  vaulted  chambers  of 
the  mediaeval  period  remain  in  Chester,  more  or  less  perfect ; some  divided 
by  modern  walls,  and  used  as  cellars,  others  perfect,  and  used  as  lower 
i shops  or  warehouses 

j The  wooden  houses  built  upon  these  vaults  are  chiefly  of  the  seventeenth 
j century.  Several  have  rich  ornamental  panelling,  carved  beams,  grotesque 
I brackets,  and  corbels,  in  the  usual  style  of  the  time  of  James  1.  The  oldest 
of  these  wooden  houses  is  believed  to  be  the  one  called  The  Old  Palace,  or 
Stanley  House;  this  bears  the  date  of  1591  : it  was  the  palace  or  residence 
! of  the  Stanleys  of  Alderley.  Several  of  these  wooden  houses  have  been 
. recently  restored.  They  have  generally  a very  picturesque  and  striking 
effect  One  of  the  finest  is  that  called  Bishop  Lloyd’s  House,  which  bears 
the  date  of  1615,  and  the  arms  of  the  family  of  that  prelate  are  carved  in 
, the  panels.  It  is  ornamented  with  sculptures  of  Scripture  subjects. 

A Roman  hypocaust  remains  in  a very  perfect  state  near  the  Feathers 
Hotel,  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  street. 

The  Castle  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  The  only  remains  of  anti- 
quity are  a portion  of  the  Norman  walls  of  the  substructure  next  the  river, 
much  patched,  and  the  square  tower  called  Julian’s  Tower.  This  was  the 
gatehouse,  built  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  the  period  of  the 
transition  of  styles.  One  side  of  it  is  built  upon  the  Roman  wall  of  the 
city,  and  one  corner  stands  upon  a Roman  arch, — the  vaulted  passage 
through  the  tower  remaining  perfect,  but  walled  up  at  both  ends.  Over  it 
I is  a chapel,  with  a vault  of  transition  Norman  work,  almost  Early  English, 

! probably  of  about  1190  to  1200.  The  situation  of  the  altar,  with  its 
piscina,  credence,  and  locker,  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  though  mutilated. 
There  was  a drawbridge  from  the  outer  entrance  to  the  ancient  wooden 
bridge  which  crossed  the  river  at  this  spot,  and  there  are  remains  of  the 
causeway  leading  to  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Of  the  Cathedral  and  St.  John’s  Church,  a more  full  account  will  be 
given  hereafter.  The  other  churches  are  not  very  important,  but  a short 
notice  of  them  may  be  acceptable. 

St,  Bridget’s  was  rebuilt  in  1825.  St.  Martin’s  about  1721. 

St.  Paul’s  is  modern,  built  in  1828.  Little  St.  John’s  is  also  modern. 

St.  Mary-on-the-Hill  is  a church  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  late 
Perpendicular  style,  with  aisles  and  a clerestory,  and  a good  panelled  roof. 


**  For  engravings  of  some  of  these  storerooms,  see  I he  Chester  Guide  and  Gent. 
Mau.,  Sept,,  1856,  p.  293.  A very  dreadful  fire  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1114, 
which  consumed  a large  part  of  Chester,  and  which,  Bradshaw  says,  was  stopped  by 
the  exposure  of  the  relics  of  St.  Werhurgh.  Others  are  recorded  in  1140  and  1180; 
and  in  1231  it  was  again  burnt  by  Lle-vvellyn.  It  is  possible  that  the  Bows  may  have  as 
remote  an  origin  as  this;  such  a custom,  once  established,  would  not  be  easily  altered. 
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The  tower  is  chiefly  modern.  The  church  itself  has  also  been  re-cased  and 
carefully  restored,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  the  late  much-lamented 
Mr.  Massie. 

St.  Michael’s  is  partly  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  a Norman  founda- 
tion. It  has  a north  aisle,  with  arches  of  that  period,  and  the  chancel, 
which  was  finished  in  1496,  has  a very  good  open  timber  roof  of  that  date. 
The  tower  is  carried  on  arches  over  a public  passage,  and  has  recently 
been  rebuilt. 

St.  Olave’s  is  a very  small  decayed  church,  with  scarcely  any  architec- 
tural character. 

St.  Oswald’s  is  the  south  transept  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  some- 
times called  St.  Werburgh’s,  because  the  monastery  was  placed  within  this 
parish. 

Christ  Church  is  modern,  built  in  1837. 

St.  Peter’s  is  a rude  church  in  the  latest  style  of  Gothic,  of  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Seventh  b and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  plan,  which  is 
nearly  square, — it  being  divided  by  three  arcades  into  four  aisles  of  equal 
height,  without  any  distinction  of  the  chancel : the  aisles  are  lofty  and 
wide.  The  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1578  ; it  is  engaged  in  one  of  the  central 
aisles,  and  the  arches  on  which  it  is  carried  have  rather  the  appearance, 
from  the  mouldings,  of  being  plain  work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the 
vault  is  clearly  of  late  date.  The  south  wall  is  modern. 

Trinity  Church  is  another  example  of  the  latest  Gothic  work,  much 
modernized,  and  devoid  of  any  remarkable  features. 

St.  Nicholas  Chapel  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Werburgh  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Oswald’s  while  the  transept 
was  rebuilding,  but  was  not  consecrated.  It  is  now  the  Music  Hall,  and 
has  a new  front  made  at  the  east  end  ; but  the  walls  are  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  though  raised  with  modern  brick-work,  and  a new  roof  put  on — it 
having  been  turned  into  a theatre  before  it  was  adapted  to  its  present  use. 
The  side  windows  of  the  chancel  retain  their  jamb-mouldings,  and  arches, 
and  dripstones ; those  of  the  nave  have  the  original  jamb-mouldings  only, 
the  arches  having  been  altered  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  used  for  a long  period  as  the  church  of  St.  Oswald’s  parish. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Chester  is  Saighton  Grange,  one  of 
the  manor-houses  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh,  which  was 
fortified  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  gatehouse  of  that  period  remains 
perfect,  with  alterations  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  gateway,  with  the 
groove  for  the  portcullis,  remains,  and  the  room  over  it,  in  which  is  a good 
window  of  two  lights,  of  early  Decorated  character,  with  seats  in  the  jambs, 
and  a good  chimney,  with  a round  shaft  and  battlemented  at  the  top  ; also 
the  top  of  the  stair-turret : all  these  are  good  work  of  the  time  of  Edw^ard  I. 

* The  following  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Chester  shews  that  the  work  was  goin^  on 
at  that  period : — “ 1489.  This  year  St.  Peter’s  steeple  was  pointed,  and  by  the  parson 
and  others  a goose  was  eaten  upon  the  top  thereof,  and  part  cast  into  the  4 streets.” — 
King’s  “ Vale  Royal,”  i)art  i.  p.  76. 
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The  upper  room  has  had  a range  of  windows  introduced  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  on  the  outside  is  a niche,  with  a figure  of  the  Virgin; 
also  a remarkable  oriel  window,  oddly  placed  on  the  side  of  the  tower,  part 
of  the  alteration  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  To  this  tower  wings  have 
been  added  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  there  is  a good  staircase  of  that 
; period.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  modern. 

St.  John’s  Church. 

The  collegiate  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  east  part  of  the  city 
of  Chester,  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  survey,  and  had  then  twelve 
houses  belonging  to  it.  This  clearly  proves  that  there  was  a monastic 
establishment  here  in  the  Saxon  times ; and  the  Saxon  legends  mention 
that  King  Edgar  was  rowed  up  the  river  Dee  by  eight  petty  kings,  or 
chiefs,  from  his  own  palace  to  the  church  or  monastery  of  St.John  the 
i Baptist.  Peter,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  was  consecrated  in  1067,  removed 
his  episcopal  see  to  Chester,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  1086.  His 
[ successor,  Robert  de  Limesey,  translated  his  see  from  Chester  to  Coventry 
in  1095.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  early  Norman  part  of  this 
church  belongs  to  the  period  between  1067  and  1095.  The  massive  piers 
^ and  semicircular  arches  of  the  nave  belong  to  this  period,  but  the  triforium 
! and  clerestory  built  upon  them  are  of  transitional  character,  and  belong  to 
quite  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

It  appears  that  when  the  second  Norman  bishop,  in  1095,  removed  the 
I see  to  Coventry,  and  abandoned  the  plan  of  making  this  church  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  three  united  dioceses  of  Chester^,  Lichfield,  and  Coventry,  that 
the  fabric  of  the  church  was  left  very  incomplete  ; and  the  funds  on  which 
I its  completion  depended  being  thus  removed,  the  monks  of  the  Priory 
I of  St.  John  were  left  in  a very  forlorn  state,  with  a large  church  com- 
I menced,  and  little  more  than  commenced.  It  is  true  that  the  work 
1 had  been  carried  on  for  about  twenty  years,  but  that  was  comparatively 
I a short  period,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  when  a large  church 

I was  commonly  a century  in  the  course  of  erection,  and  the  rebuilding  in 

I I a new  style  was  often  commenced  before  the  original  plan  was  completed, — ■ 
! as  was  probably  the  case  in  the  rival  church  of  St.Werburgh.  Before  the 
I bishop  deserted  St.  John’s,  the  whole  of  the  foundations  had  been  laid,  but 
I no  part  finished — unless,  possibly,  the  choir,  which  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

The  portions  which  remain  of  this  early  Norman  work  are  the  arches  and 
! piers  of  the  nave.  The  piers  are  round,  and  extremely  massive,  with  plain 
capitals,  and  the  arches  merely  recessed,  with  square  edges,  without  any 
mouldings  ; — the  four  great  arches  which  carried  the  central  tower,  with 
i shafts  attached  to  the  piers : these  are  of  precisely  the  same  character  as 

^ It  was,  however,  long  considered  as  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Chester 
I proper,  and  in  1398  King  Richard  II.  was  present  at  the  installation  of  John  Burghill, 
and  “ entertained  many  of  the  prime  nobility  on  that  occasion.”“Cowper’s  MSS.,  ap. 
Ormerod,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 
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those  of  the  nave  ; — and  one  bay  of  the  choir,  with  its  aisles.  On  the  north 
side,  this  bay  of  the  aisle  is  turned  into  a modern  vestry,  but  over  it  is  one 
of  the  arches  of  the  triforium 
arcade,  which  is  of  the  same 
plain,  early  character  as  the 
nave.  On  the  south  side,  the 
first  bay  of  the  aisle  is  tolerably 
perfect,  and  is  richer  work,  of 
rather  later  date  than  the  rest. 

There  is  an  ornamental  arcade 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  a 
window  over  it ; these  are  of 
very  good,  pure  Norman  work, 
but  not  quite  so  early  a cha- 
racter as  the  nave-arches.  The 
arches  opening  from  the  choir 
to  the  aisles  are  also  enriched 
with  bold  round  mouldings, 
while  those  of  the  nave  have 
none.  In  the  aisle  the  spring- 
ing of  the  Norman  vault  may 
be  seen,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  completed.  The 
outer  wall  of  this  aisle  is  con- 
tinued along  a second  bay, 
with  a continuation  of  the 
small  arcade,  and  a second 
window  of  the  same  pattern 
as  the  one  in  the  first  bay. 

On  the  exterior  this  window 
is  richly  ornamented  with  zigzags  and  shafts,  and  is  turned  into  a door- 
way : the  exterior  of  the  first  window  is  hid  by  a modern  chimney, 
but  is  probably  the  same.  The  transepts  were  entirely  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation,  when  the  size  of  the  church  was  reduced  to  adapt  it  for 
parochial  use  only. 

From  these  slight  indications  we  must  infer,  that  whatever  work  the 
monks  did  during  the  century  after  they  were  deserted  by  their  bishop  was 
confined  to  the  choir,  which  was  most  probably  completed  during  that 
interval ; and  they  were  then  enabled  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  nave, 
which  had  so  long  remained  unfinished.  Their  predecessors  had  built  the 
pier-arches  only ; they  now,  having  collected  funds  for  the  purpose,  set  to 
work  to  build  a triforium  and  clerestory  in  the  very  best  style  of  their  age : 
this  was  the  beautiful  period  of  transition,  about  1190,  and  a finer  specimen 
of  a triforium  and  clerestory  of  that  period  does  not  exist,  than  this  of 
St.  John’s,  Chester.  The  plan  of  making  the  two  exactly  uniform,  so  that 


ONE  BAY  OF  THE  CHOIK. 


WINDOW  OP  THE  SOUTH  CHOIR  AISLE. 

it  may  be  called  a double  triforium  or  a double  clerestory,  is,  I believe, 

\ unique;  at  least,  I do  not  remember  another  example  of  this  very  beautiful 
|i  arrangement. 

I have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  nave  as  if  it  had  been  completed  in  the 
same  manner  the  whole  length  ; this  was,  however,  not  the  case.  At  the 
west  end  two  bays  were  wanting,  of  which  the  foundations  only  were  laid, 
i.  as  also  the  foundations  of  two  large  western  towers,  one  at  the  west  end  of 
|i  each  of  the  aisles,  according  to  the  usual  custom  in  large  churches  of  the 
ii  early  Norman  period.  Of  these  towers,  the  foundations  only  of  the  southern 
one  had  been  laid  h The  northern  tower  had  made  more  progress  ; the 
lower  story  had  been  built,  as  we  see  by  the  walls,  and  the  arch  which  was 
to  have  communicated  with  the  north  aisle.  These  Norman  walls  were 
cased  on  the  exterior  and  the  upper  part  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
and  the  tower  now  appears  entirely  as  one  of  that  period ; the  surface  of 
the  stone,  which  has  been  richly  ornamented  with  panelling,  especially  on 
the  north  side,  which  was  most  exposed  to  view,  has  again  perished  so 

* These  have  been  uncovered  under  my  directions  within  the  last  few  days. 
July  22,  1857. 
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much  as  to  require  to  be  renewed  a second  time.  There  is  a record, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Onnerod  in  his  admirable  “History  of  Cheshire,”  that 
“in  1572  a great  portion  of  the  steeple  fell  in,  and  in  1574  two-fourths 
of  the  whole  steeple  from  top  to  bottom  fell  upon  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  and  broke  down  a great  part  of  it hut  it  is  probable  that  this 
refers  to  the  central  tower,  or  great  steeple,  and  not  to  the  present  western 
tower,  the  work  of  which  is  not  Elizabethan.  The  image  of  St.  Giles  the 
Abbot,  with  his  usual  emblem,  the  stag,  in  his  hand,  in  its  niche  on  the 
west  side,  could  not  have  been  put  up  after  the  Reformation. 

To  return  to  the  work  of  our  good  old  monks.  When  they  had  put 
their  beautiful  triforium  and  clerestory  on 
the  arches  of  the  nave,  there  was  still  an 
awkward  gap  at  the  west  end;  and,  de- 
spairing of  raising  sufficient  funds  to  com- 
plete so  large  a church,  they  determined 
to  shorten  the  nave  at  the  west  end,  or 
rather  not  to  carry  out  that  part  of  the 
original  plan  ; and  they  built  up  a west 
wall,  accordingly.  There  is  no  very  clear 
indication  at  what  period  this  west  wall 
was  built,  the  present  window  being 
modern,  and  the  surface  of  the  stone  very 
much  decayed ; but  the  jamb  of  the  west 
window  on  each  side  has  a round  moulding 
on  the  angle,  of  late  Norman  character, 
corresponding  with  a similar  moulding  in 
the  clerestory  ; and  as  the  wall  is  a thick  one 
at  each  end,  though  not  so  thick  in  the 
middle,  under  the  window,  it  was  probably 
intended  to  be  temporary  only. 

This  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  the 
western  bay  on  each  side  of  the  present 
nave  is  different  from  the  rest,  and  a few  years  later ; there  are  cracks 
and  appearances  of  a settlement,  especially  on  the  north  side : the  work 
has  been  abruptly  cut  off,  and  the  west  wall  built  up  against  it ; and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  monks,  being  apprehensive  that  the  foundations 
of  the  western  pier  on  the  south  side  would  give  way,  in  consequence 
of  the  enormous  weight  and  thrust  which  it  had  to  sustain, — far  beyond 
what  it  was  intended  for, — hastily  built  up  a massive  square  buttress  to 
receive  the  thrust  of  the  arcade,  and  carried  on  a wall  to  connect  this  with 
the  tower.  In  this  wall  there  is  a late  Norman  window,  the  splay  of  which 
shews  that  it  opened  from  the  aisle,  or  passage,  to, the  site  of  what  would 
have  been  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  if  it  had  been  completed.  A later 
door  and  window  have  been  inserted  in  this  wall  farther  to  the  west,  but 
that  is  not  material,  and  fragments  of  rich  Norman  moulding  in  the  arch 
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of  the  door  seem  rather  to  shew  that  there  was  originally  a Norman 
doorway  here 

The  beautiful  Early  English  porch  had  probably  been  commenced 
before  this  alteration  of  plan  had  been  decided  on,  as  it  opens  partly  into 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  for  whose  judgment  I have  a great  respect,  that  all  this 
work  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church  is  post-Reforination  work,  perhaps  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  when  the  church  was  again  adapted  for  the  Roman  ritual,  and 
that  all  idea  of  this  being  Norman  work  is  a mere  fancy  of  my  own.  I am  well  aware 
how  apt  antiquaries  are  to  be  led  away  by  a fancy,  which  a practical  knowledge  of  con- 
struction often  destroys  at  once,  but  in  the  present  instance  the  corroborative  proofs 
which  I have  mentioned  above  appear  to  me  too  strong  to  be  thus  set  aside.  Why 
should  there  be  this  imitation  of  Norman  or  of  Roman  work  at  this  corner,  and  no 
trace  of  it  at  the  east  eiid  or  at  the  end  of  either  of  the  transepts,  if  the  work  was  all 
done  at  the  same  time  ? I have  never  met  with  an  instance  of  a small  window  with  a 
wide  splay  in  work  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  or  Mary,  or  Elizabeth,  nor  mouldings 
similar  to  those  on  the  buttress  and  the  imposts  of  the  tower-arch  : the  hood-moulding 
over  the  arch  in  the  inside  of  the  tower  is  of  the  character  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  has  either  been  added,  or  it  is  transition  work,  or  possibly  the  arch  rebuilt  of  old 
fragments;  but  the  jambs  and  imposts  are  plain,  massive,  pure  Norman  work,  and  the 
doorway  has  Norman  ornaments  in  the  arch,  though  it  may  have  been  rebuilt — I.H.P. 
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the  sort  of  lobby  thus  formed.  The  porch  is  fine  Early  English,  but  early 
in  the  style,  belonging  almost  to  the  same  work  as  the  triforium ; it  has 
two  lancet  windows  on  each  side,  an  outer  doorway  much  decayed,  and  an 
inner  doorway  tolerably  perfect,  with  a fine  suite  of  arch-mouldings  and 
shafts  in  the  jambs. 

The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  of  transition  Norman  character 
within,  but  modernized  on  the  exterior.  Those  of  the  south  aisle  are  a 
little  later,  having  the  round  abacus,  while  those  on  the  north  side  have  it 
square.  Several  of  these  ancient  windows  have  had  their  sills  cut  through, 
and  have  been  lengthened  to  give  light  under  the  hideous  galleries,  or 
“ scaffoldys,”  with  which  the  church  is  disfigured.  An  attempt  was  made 
about  ten  years  ago  to  restore  the  exterior  of  the  south  aisle  ; it  is  fortunate 
that  it  was  not  carried  any  further 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  again  to  the  choir  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  church.  The  wall  was  built  across  at  its  present  position  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  old  windows  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  were  used 
up  again  and  built  in—one  of  which  remains  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
and  should  be  re-opened  ; the  others  have  been  modernized.  The  following 
passages  from  King’s  “ Vale  Royal”  and  Mr.  Ormerod’s  History  will  best 
illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject : — 

“ 1470.  This  ye  ir  St.  John’s  Church  in  Chester  was  covered  with  lead.” — King’s 
“ Vale  Royal,”  part  i.  p.  74. 

Lysons  mentions  (p.  622)  an  agreement  recorded  on  a brass  plate,  with- 
out date,  that  “ the  Dean  and  Canons,  in  consideration  of  the  cost  which 
the  inhabitants  had  been  at  in  building  the  steeple,  allow  them  to  have  the 
use  of  the  bells  for  all  dirges  and  anniversaries,  paying  only  a small  fee  to 
the  clerk,  and  on  condition  that  the  bells  should  not  be  rung  during  divine 
service.” — [This  must  have  been  shortly  before  the  Reformation,  and  pro- 
bably applies  to  the  present  west  tower.] 

From  the  report  of  the  commissioners  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. : — 

“ Md.  The  bodye  of  the  same  church  thoughte  sufficient  to  serve  the  said  parishioners, 
with  the  charge  of  so  that  the  whole  chancell  with  the  two  aisles  may  be  well  re- 
served for  the  King’s  Majestie,  having  upon  them  lead  to  the  quantities  of  xxxviii. 
fothers.” 

Whereupon  the  chancel  and  two  aisles,  having  upon  them  thirty-eight 
fothers  of  lead,  and  four  bells,  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  king. 

“ In  1/574  two  quarters  of  the  steeple  did  fall  down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
in  the  fall  brake  down  a great  part  of  the  west  end  of  the  church.”  King’s  “ Vale 
Royal,”  part  i.  p.  87. 

“In  1581  the  parishioners  obtained  the  church  of  the  Queen,  and  began  to  build  up 
part  of  it ; also  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  tower.  They  cut  off  all  the  chapels 
above  the  choir,  and  the  church  was  included  within  an  oblong  enclosure.” 


" Rut  it  is  very  desirable  that  both  sides  of  the  clerestory  should  be  carefully 
restored  on  the  exterior,  where  the  stone  is  so  much  decayed  that  all  character  is  lost ; 
and  the  windows  should  be  re-opened  and  glazed.  This  piece  of  restoration,  or  more 
pro])erly  oi'  rejiair,  would  not  be  costly;  and  as  a general  wish  is  strongly  expressed  in 
the  city  and  neighbourhood  that  something  should  be  done,  this  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  do. — Great  caution  is  necessary  in  meddling  with  such  a church  as  this. 
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The  transepts  were  shortened  at  this  period,  as  is  evident  from  the  old 
plans  of  the  church,  several  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Randle  Holmes’ 
collections,  and  one  is  here  reduced  from  them. 

The  following  extract  from  Brown  Willis’s  “Survey  of  the  Cathedrals” 
affords  further  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  also  shews  that  it  was  the  central 
tower  which  fell  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  : — 

“ In  Mr.  Dodsworth’s  MSS.  in  the  publick  library  at  Oxon  ° is  exhibited  some  account 
of  what  antiquities  remained  in  St.  John’s  Church,  which  was  reputed  the  ancient 
cathedral,  and  was  truly  a magnificent  fahrlck,  and  extended  itself  East,  West,  North, 
and  South,  considerably  farther  than  the  present  church ; as  may  be  discerned  by  any 
person  that  observes  where  it  has  been  shortened  in  every  part,  and  contracted  at  the 
end  of  the  Cross  everywhere,  as  has  been  the  tower  or  steeple,  removed  from  the 
middle,  on  account  of  its  falling  down  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  An.  1574,  and  set  at 
the  West  end  thereof.  An.  1581,  as  every  author  tells  us.  The  parishioners  having  ob- 
tained the  church  of  the  Queen,  began  to  build  up  part  of  it  again,  and  cut  off  all  the 
chapels  above  the  choir,  before  which  it  seemeth  to  me  to  have  been  at  first  nowise 
inferior  to  that  of  St.  Werburg’s  for  largeness,  where  Henry  VIII.  fixed  the  cathedral 
church.” — Broion  Willis’s  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals,  1719,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 


The  oblong  enclosure  was  probably  the  wall,  still  existing,  enclosing 
the  ruins  of  the  choir,  and  the  Early  English  doorway  in  this  wall  was 
inserted  at  that  time  from  some  other  place.  The  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
east  end  are  a curious  jumble  of  styles.  The  early  Norman  arch  at  the 
east  end  of  the  choir  opening  originally  to  the  apse  remains  tolerably 
perfect;  on  the  north  side  of  it  is  a transition  Norman  pointed  arch,  with 
a remarkable  capital  in  imitation  of  basket-work.  There  were,  doubtless, 
three  Norman  apses,  but  these  have  been  destroyed?.  In  the  place  of  the 
southern  apse  a fine  chapel  has  been  built,  in  the  Decorated  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  now  also  a mere  ruin  <i.  The  lady-chapel,  or  at  least 
the  central  division  of  the  east  end,  has  extended  one  or  two  bays  beyond 
this  chapel,  as  indicated  by  the  jamb  of  a window  of  the  same  age  as  the 
side-chapel.  The  whole  of  these  eastern  chapels  appear  to  have  been  re- 
built at  that  time,  and  there  is  some  appearance  of  tracery  having  been 
introduced  into  the  Norman  arch^,  so  as  to  have  made  a screen  of  it, 
between  the  choir  and  the  lady-chapel. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  choir-aisle,  and  joining  on  to  it  at  the  west  end, 
is  a vaulted  substructure  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a groined  vault, 
with  ribs,  carried  on  a central  pillar ; and  in  the  room  over  it  are  remains 
of  Early  English  lancet  windows.  This  may  have  been  the  chapter-house, 
with  its  crypt  or  lower  chamber ; or  it  may  have  been  only  the  vestibule  to 


® I have  examined  these  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  hut  without  success ; I could 
nob  find  the  passage  referred  to  by  Browne  Willis. 

P In  the  old  plan,  taken  soon  after  the  dissolution,  there  is  an  octagonal  apse,  like 
the  bay  window  of  a haU ; and  from  the  description,  it  appears  to  have  had  a vault 
enriched  with  fan-tracery,  probably  part  of  the  work  erected  in  1470. 

The  following  entry  in  the  Public  Records  probably  relates  to  one  of  these 
chapels : — “ Pat.  16  Ric.  II.  de  fraternitate  S.  Marise  et  S.  Annse  fundanda  in  capella 
S.  Annae  apud  collegium  S.  Johannis.” 

*■  In  the  piers  on  each  side  of  the  arch  there  are  indications  of  staircases,  as  if  there 
had  been  an  upper  chapel  for  the  exhibition  of  relics  on  certain  festivals,  with  ascend- 
ing and  descending  stairs  for  the  worshippers  who  usually  thronged  on  such  occasions. 
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the  chapter-house.  In  an  old  plan  of  the  church,  it  is  called  “the  cham- 
bers of  the  church’s  priests and  Lysons  (p.  623)  considers  that  it  was 
most  probably  the  habitation  of  the  vicars  choral.  The  entrance  at  pre- 
sent is  on  the  first  floor,  through  the  Norman  window  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  choir,  before  mentioned,  turned  into  a doorway.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Early  English  doorway  in  the  north  wall  was  removed  from  the 
south  side,  and  was  the  original  entrance  to  the  chapter-house. 


We  are  indebted  for  the  engravings  which  illustrate  this  Paper  to  the  liberality  of 
the  patron,  and  others  interested  in  the  church  :■ — The  Marquis  of  Westminster  for  the 
steel  plates,  by  Le  Keux,  of  the  exterior  and  interior;  the  Rev.  Francis  Grosvenor, 
curate,  for  the  woodcut  by  Jewitt  of  the  Xorman  window;  the  Rev.  T.  IN’.  Hutchinson 
for  the  drawings  and  the  elevation  of  part  of  the  nave;  Mr.  James  Harrison  for  the 
ground-plan, — to  which  additions  have  been  made  from  the  old  survey ; Mr.  Hugh 
Roberts  for  the  use  of  the  view  of  the  chm-ch  and  ruins. 


Copy  from  a Record  of  the  dissolved  Colleges  of  St.  John  and  Fraternity 

of  St.  Anne. 

Ha^shall’s  Cheshiee,  p.  248. 

“ Be  yt  had  ever  in  mynde,  y*  the  Deane  and  Chanons  of  this  Colledge  Churche  have 
granted  by  their  Chapter  scale  to  the  Parishioners  of  the  same  for  ever,  that  they  for 
such  costes  y®  have  bene  att  in  the  buyldinge  of  the  Steple  shall  have  the  belles  ronge 
freely  at  all  Diriges  arid  anniversaries  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  without  payinge 
any  thinge  to  the  Sextone,  or  any  other,  so  y‘  the  Clarke,  yf  he  fynde  ryngers,  shall 
have  for  fyve  bells  viijd.,  iij.  or  iiij.  bells,  vj^^.,  for  ij®.,  iiij'^. ; and  yf  the  parishioners  fynd 
rvngers  of  their  owene  costes,  then  the  Clarke  to  have  ij<J.  Alsoe  y®  parishioners  byud 
themselves  that  the  helles  shall  not  he  ronge  to  dysturbe  the  I)e\"yne  service;  also 
parishioners  bynd  themselves  to  amend  all  faultes  and  charges  of  bells  and  steple  within 
one  quarter  of  a yeare’s  warninge,  except  the  stone  worke  and  belles  to  be  caste,  wRich 
must  be  done  by  the  Deane  and  Chanons,  and  the  parishioners  indifferently,  as  doth 
more  playneley  appeare  in  the  composicion  which  doth  remayne  in  the  treasure-house 
of  this  cittie.” 

This  agreement  probably  refers  to  the  central  tower,  which  was  rebuilt 
by  the  parish,  but  fell  a second  time.  The  document  is  valuable  as  proving 
that  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were  two  cathedrals  in  Chester, 
with  two  deans  and  two  chapters,  St.  John’s  and  St.  Werburgh’s.  The 
rivalry  which  had  been  carried  on  between  the  two  monasteries  for  so 
many  years  was  then  brought  to  a climax,  and  soon  afterwards  St.  John’s 
was  cut  down  to  the  dimensions  of  a parish  church,  and  St.  Werburgh’s  was 
made  the  cathedral.  In  neither  instance  was  the  church  ever  completed 
according  to  the  original  design. 

There  are  now  no  remains  of  the  Tahle  alluded  to  in  the  following 
record : — 

“ This  is  a true  copye  of  a table  of  brasse,  whiche  was  fyxed  in  the  w’alle  of  the  old 

steple  of  this  Colledge  Church  of  St.  Johne’s  in  Chester,  lately  fallen  downe And 

the  same  table  of  brasse  fixed  upon  stone  was  founde  the  x^^  daie  of  Maye  1583,  and 
now  remaineth  in  the  sayd  parish  Churche  in  the  custodie  of  the  Churchwardens.” 

The  table  in  question  is  the  verse  from  Bradshaw’s  Life  of  St.Werburgh, 
so  frequently  quoted  in  notices  of  the  church. 
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A plan  of  this  church,  made  In  the  year  1589®,  is  preserved  in  the  British 
MSS.  2,073,  and  the  following  references  are  there 


Museum,  Harl. 
given : — 


A.  The  quire  of  the  church,  wherein 
standeth  a very  fair  window  lately 
built,  with  all  that  east  end  of  the 
wall. 

B.  The  body  of  the  church,  w'herein  stand- 
eth the  pillars  and  the  pews. 

C.  A little  low  old  chapel,  now  used  as 
a store-house  to  the  church. 

D.  An  aisle  belonging  to  the  church,  lately 
fallen  down,  and  ruinous  at  the  north 
corner.  [The  north  transept,] 

E.  Another  isle  opposite,  the  roof  whereof 
is  ruinated  and  fallen  down  : the  height 
of  the  wall  is  fourteen  yards  high.  [The 
south  transept.] 

F.  An  house  built  to  the  church-wall-side, 
reputed  to  be  the  woolen  and  linen 
Webster’s  meeting-house,  or  hall.  [Now 
destroyed.] 

G.  A garden  belonging  to  the  house,  built 
by  the  porch  of  the  church. 

H.  A little  house  adjoining  to  the  church 
porch.  [These  have  also  been  removed.] 

I.  The  church  porch. 

K.  The  steeple,  whereof  the  one-half,  or 
two  sides,  are  ruinated,  and  is  build- 
ing, being  already  neere  twelve  yards, 
and  so  standeth  unfinished,  being  a 
very  fair  steeple,  about  twenty-six  yards 
high. 

L.  The  ruins  of  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  whereof  part  of  the  steeple, 
and  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and 


a fair  window,  was  lately  re-edified  with 
stone. 

M.  A part  of  the  church,  at  the  east  end, 
behind  the  newly-built  window,  which 
now  standeth  ruinated,  and  is  a garden 
or  yard,  to  keep  tymber  therein,  some 
tyme  a part  of  the  church, 

N.  A fine  little  chappel,  or  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  church  (part  ruinated), 
being  arched,  and  richly  adorned  with 
carved  work  in  the  stone;  the  walling 
and  stones  gone.  (A  chapel  of  1470.) 

O.  P,  Q.  Diverse  chappels  and  fair  roofts, 
vaulted,  or  arched  over  with  stone, 
richly  carved  and  gilt,  with  walks  on 
the  sides  ruinated,  yet  part  of  the  out- 
ward old  walls  standing,  with  divers  of 
the  old  pillars  and  partitions,  belonging 
to  the  colledge. 

II.  An  house  or  some  chambers,  sometyme 
belonging  to  the  church-priests,  yet 
standing,  partly  in  a reparation. 

S.  The  south  side  of  the  steeple,  which  is 
decayed  *. 

T.  The  west  side  of  the  steeple,  which  is 
decayed  b 

V.  The  whole  and  very  fair  and  sound 
side  of  the  steeple. 

W.  The  other  standing-side  of  the  steeple. 

X.  The  old  parish  church  ? or  chappell  of 
St.  James,  now  used  for  a gainer.  [Since 
removed.] 


® There  are  several  copies  of  this  plan,  and  the  titles  written  on  them  are  not 
exactly  alike. 

On  fob  30  the  title  is,  '‘The  ground  plott  of  St.  John’s,  Chester,  as  it  was  standing 
in  1589.” 

On  fob  79,  “The  ground  plot  of  St.John’s,  as  it  was  in  its  ruins,  1589.” 

On  fob  77,  “ The  ground  plott  of  St.John’s  Colledge  in  Chestei',  before  it  was  ruinated 
by  the  fall  of  the  steeple  ivliich  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  cathedral  UJce.” 

This  last  is  very  important  for  the  history  of  the  building,  and  fully  confirms  the 
view  which  I had  taken  from  an  examination  of  the  existing  remains  before  I w’as  aware 
of  the  existence  of  this  evidence. 

‘ It  is  most  probable  that  the  outer  surface  or  casing  only  was  the  part  decayed  and 
rebuilt  at  this  period;  the  inner  part  of  the  wall  does  not  appear  to  have  fallen  dowui. 
If  the  whole  wall  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  tower  had  fallen  down,  the  stair- 
case-turret at  the  corner  must  have  fallen  also,  which  was  evidently  not  the  case.  The 
panelling  on  the  south  side  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  time  of  Henry  YIII,,  and  shews 
that  this  side  of  the  tower  was  treated  as  external  work  when  it  was  thus  ornamented. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  has  evidently  been  cased  and  extensively  repaired,  or 
partly  rebuilt.  If  it  had  ever  been  engaged  in  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  it  must  have 
shewn  marks  of  the  junction  of  the  roof;  but  it  has  none — neither  weather-moulding, 
nor  any  other  sign  of  a roof  having  been  joined  on  to  it ; there  is  every  appearance  that 
it  always  stood  as  much  isolated  as  it  does  at  present.  There  would  have  been  no 
buttress  on  the  south  side  if  it  had  been  inside  the  church. 


o 0 
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ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

(No.  III.) 

In  our  former  papers  we  have  seen  something  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
perty possessed  by  the  Order  in  rural  districts,  and  have  also  had  a glimpse 
at  the  mode  in  which  it  was  managed  by  its  custodians  while  in  the  King’s 
hands.  We  have  seen  that  there  was  a chapel  on  each  manor,  in  four  out 
of  the  five  instances  cited,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  there  was 
one  at  Hanningfeld  also  when  the  Templars  held  it,  for  we  have  noticed 
the  suppression  of  one  at  Copmanthorp  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers^. Each  of  these  had  a suitable  provision  in  furniture  and  books 
for  the  due  celebration  of  divine  service,  but  the  present  document  will  add 
many  most  curious  particulars  of  kindred  nature,  relating  as  it  does  to  the 
Temple  lands  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  including  of  course  the  renowned 
New  Temple  itself. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  remarkable  a proceeding  as  the  seizure 
of  the  whole  body  of  Templars  in  England,  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Ireland,  on  a single  day  in  each  country,  should  have  been  passed  over  in 
silence  by  our  most  received  modern  historians.  Hume,  Henry,  Lingard, 
and  Turner,  who  each  devote  a section  or  a note  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Order,  leave  unnoticed  the  strange  and  stealthy  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  England,  though  these  are  minutely  detailed  on  the  Close  Roll 
of  the  first  year  of  Edward  11.  We  may  with  propriety  draw  therefrom  a 
brief  statement,  as  introductory  to  the  document  we  have  to  print,  which  is 
a Sheriffs’  account  that  apparently  embodies  the  chief  particulars  of  a lost 
return  made  to  the  King’s  writ  of  seizure. 

The  Templars,  as  is  known,  were  seized  all  over  France,  in  the  month 
of  October,  1307,  by  order  of  Philip  le  Bel ; they  were  thrown  into  dun- 
geons, and  tortured,  and  many  were  eventually  put  to  death.  Edward  11. , 
who  had  contracted  a marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Philip,  adopted  his 
policy  so  far  as  to  seize  on  the  knights  and  their  effects,  and  convert  these 
latter  to  his  own  purposes,  but  he  happily  did  not  proceed  further.  The 
brethren,  it  is  true,  were  treated  with  extreme  cruelty  and  injustice,  but 
the  blame  of  this  appears  to  rest  mainly  on  the  papal  inquisitors  who  con- 
ducted the  process  in  this  country. 

The  Close  Roll  of  1 Edward  II.  (m.  13,  in  ced.)  gives  minute  informa- 
tion as  to  the  steps  taken  in  England.  By  a writ  tested  at  Westminster, 
Dec.  15,  1307,  the  sheriffs  of  every  county  were  informed  that  the  king 
was  about  to  proceed  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  intended  to  remain 
there  a short  time.  During  his  absence,  it  was  his  wish  that  certain 
matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  explained  to  each  sheriff,  by  a writ  to  be  afterwards 
directed  to  him.  Each  sheriff  is  therefore  commanded  to  warn  a certain 
number  of  discreet  and  trustworthy  men  of  the  county,  whether  knights  or 
others,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  can  rely,  to  meet  him  at  a place  named,  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Epiphany,  January  7,  1308,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
at  which  time  and  place  he  the  sheriff  is  to  be  present  in  his  own  proper 
person  to  do  and  perform  what  shall  be  contained  in  the  said  writ,  and  also 
what  shall  be  directed  by  its  bearer. 


® See  Gext.  Mag.,  vol.  ceiii.  p.  521. 
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The  sheriff  of  Bedford  and  Bucks  was  to  summon  twelve  men  to  meet 
him  for  this  purpose  at  Woburn;  he  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  a 
like  number  at  Cambridge  ; the  other  sheriffs  were  to  assemble  ten  men  at 
Launceston,  ten  at  Carlisle,  ten  at  Exeter,  twelve  at  Waltham  (for  Essex 
and  Hertford),  twelve  at  Gloucester,  ten  at  Hereford,  twelve  at  Canterbury, 
ij'  ten  at  Lancaster,  twelve  at  Lincoln,  twelve  at  London,  and  six  at  West- 
i|  minster,  twenty  at  Thetford  (for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk),  ten  at  Northampton, 

1 1 ten  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  fourteen  at  Sandyacre  (for  Notts  and  Derby), 

I twelve  at  Abingdon  (for  Oxon  and  Berks),  ten  at  Oakham,  fourteen  at 
! Lichfield  (for  Salop  and  Stafford),  twelve  at  Shirburn  (for  Somerset  and 
Dorset),  ten  at  Winchester,  twelve  at  Guildford  (for  Surrey  and  Sussex), 
fourteen  at  Monks’  Kirkby  (for  Warwick  and  Leicester),  ten  at  Appleby, 
ten  at  Wilton,  ten  at  Worcester,  and  twenty-four  at  York. 

These  writs  were  followed  on  the  20th  of  December  by  two  others  ad- 
dressed to  the  sheriffs,  and  tested  at  Byfieet.  By  the  first,  each  sheriff  is 
informed  that  another  writ  is  sent  to  him  by  a clerk  of  the  king,  who  is 
! named.  He  is  commanded  to  swear  before  the  clerk  that  he  will  act  faith- 
i fully  according  to  the  instructions  in  it  contained,  and  without  revealing 
i the  same  to  any  person,  in  such  manner  as  the  clerk  shall  direct.  He  is 
then  to  open  the  writ  before  the  clerk,  and  between  them  they  are  to  cause 
the  same  to  be  executed  without  delay,  taking  an  oath  of  secresy  from  the 
men  who  are  to  be  summoned  to  assist^. 

The  second  writ  contains  the  sheriff’s  instructions,  and  they  are  precise  • 
enough.  On  Wednesday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  (Jan.  10,) 
early  in  the  morning,  the  sheriff  and  his  assistants  are  to  take  into  custody 
all  the  Knights  Templars  within  the  bailiwick.  All  their  lands  and  tene- 
ments, goods  and  chattels,  are  to  be  seized  into  the  King’s  hands,  together 
with  all  charters,  writings,  and  muniments  relating  to  the  same,  and  an  inven- 
tory made  by  indenture  in  the  presence  of  the  custos  of  the  house,  and  of  two 
lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  one  part  to  remain  with  the  custos,  the 
other  with  the  sheriff.  The  lands  of  the  Order  are  to  be  properly  cultivated, 
k and  the  knights  removed  from  their  houses,  and  kept  in  safe  custody‘s,  but 
' they  are  not  to  be  cast  into  any  straight  or  loathsome  prison,  and  they  are 
to  be  decently  maintained  out  of  the  sequestrated  estates.  When  these 
things  are  performed,  the  sheriff  is  to  make  a return  to  the  treasurer  and 
barons  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  names  of  the  knights  arrested,  and  of  the 
lands  seized,  together  with  a copy  of  the  inventories,  so  that  the  court  may 
be  informed  thereof  by  the  morrow  of  the  Purification,  (Feb.  3,  1308). 

A writ  was  on  the  same  day  (Dec.  20)  addressed  to  John  Wogan,  the 
I justiciary,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  of  Dublin  ; to  John  of  Bre- 
tagne, the  custos,  and  Eustace  de  Cotesbach,  the  chamberlain,  of  Scotland  ; 
and  to  Walter  Petherton,  Hugh  Audeley,  and  Robert  Holland,  the  justices 
of  West  Wales,  North  Wales,  and  Chester,  which  was  accompanied  by  an 


^ Though  this  measure  was  so  secretly  taken,  it  is  probable  that  some  intimation  of 
what  was  intended  reached  the  Order ; for  we  find  among  other  documents  at  Carlton 
Ride  the  returns  to  an  inquiry  into  colourable  conveyances  which  they  were  suspected 
' of  having  made  immediately  preceding  the  seizure. 

From  other  entries  on  the  Close  Roll  it  would  appear  either  that  some  of  the 
I Templars  succeeded  in  evading  the  general  seizure,  or  else  that  they  afterwards  made 
I their  escape.  In  3 Edw.  II.,  m.  21,  the  sheriff  of  Staffordshire  is  directed  to  seize  all 
! Templars  who  have  not  been  arrested,  and  send  them  prisoners  to  London,  (Sept.  14, 
1309) ; in  m.  14  he  is  warned  that  several  are  still  wandering  about  in  the  secular 
habit,  “sowing  the  seeds  of  apostasy,”  (Dec.  14);  and  m.  39  orders  the  seizui'e  of  any 
I still  at  liberty  in  Ireland. 

! 
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ordinance  of  the  king  and  his  council,  for  the  arrest  of  all  the  Templars 
upon  one  and  the  same  day,  to  be  fixed  by  the  respective  parties,  but  so  as 
to  be  carried  into  execution  before  any  report  could  arrive  of  what  had 
been  done  in  England  ; and  they  were  to  return  their  proceedings  therein 
to  the  barons  of  the  English  Exchequer. 

The  returns  thus  ordered  were  doubtless  made,  but  they  are  not  now  to 
be  found,  and  we  are  obliged  to  accept  instead  such  documents  as  the  one 
that  we  here  print,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  abounds  with  references  to 
“ Rotulo  de  particulis,”  and  is  numbered  7 on  “ Rotulus  de  Terris  Tem- 
plariorum  de  tempore  Edwardi  Secundi,”  preserved  at  Carlton  Ride. 

From  this  record  we  learn  that  Nicholas  Picot  and  Nigel  Drury,  the 
sheriffs  of  London,  on  the  appointed  day  made  seizure  of  the  New  Temple, 
and  also  of  its  inmates.  Eight  brethren  only  seem  to  have  been  found 
there  but  before  the  sheriffs’  term  of  office  expired,  they  received  six 
more  (apparently  from  the  sheriff  of  Kent,)  and  one  of  each  num- 
ber diedb  No  mention  is  made  of  the  seizure  of  the  grand  master, 
(William  de  la  More,)  or  of  the  prior,  nor  is  there  any  charge  for  their 
maintenance,  but  the  palfrey  of  the  former,  valued  at  100  shillings,  was 
taken  and  sold,  and  his  wardrobe  and  household  stuff  sequestered,  though 
after  a time  restored  to  him ; when  also  Michael  de  Baskervile,  the  pre- 
ceptor, and  John  de  Stoke,  the  treasurer,  were  liberated.  The  rest  of  the 
captives  were  on  the  30th  of  November  delivered  over  to  the  new  sheriffs, 
William  Basing  and  James  the  Butler,  to  whom  was  also  transferred  what 
remained  of  the  property  of  the  Order,  which  it  appears  had  in  the  interval 
been  rather  freely,  if  not  very  prudently,  dealt  with.  A water-mill  on  the 
river  Fleet  had  been  pulled  down,  but  the  sale  of  the  materials  had  not  paid 
the  cost ; the  fruit  in  the  garden  had  been  sold  in  gross  at  a sum  not  much 
exceeding  the  gardener’s  wages  ; most  of  the  horses,  whether  the  high-bred 
palfrey  or  the  cart  and  mill  drudges,  had  been  sold  ; so  had  the  pigs,  both, 
young  and  old  ; so  had  a part  of  the  church  furniture.  But,  per  contra^ 
4d.  per  diem  had  been  bestowed  on  the  maintenance  of  each  prisoner, 
3d.  per  diem  on  each  of  their  custodians,  (at  first  four,  but  soon  reduced  to 
two,)  the  bolts  and  bars  and  locks  had  been  duly  looked  to ; a janitor  and 
a horseboy  had  been  retained,  and  six  chaplains  had  been  paid  for  masses 
celebrated  for  the  king’s  ancestors ; a clerk  had  been  employed  at  2d.  per 
diem  to  gather  in  the  rents ; provender  had  been  bought  for  the  live  stock, 
and  small  sums  had  been  paid  on  account  to  certain  corrodaries,  who  ought 
to  have  had  bed  and  board  in  the  New  Temple  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
but  were  now  suddenly  sent  about  their  business. 

After  this  general  Receipt  and  Discharge,  we  have  a long  and  curious 
enumeration  of  Divers  Goods  of  the  Templars,  and  how  disposed  of ; some 
found  in  what  we  should  now  term  the  butler’s  pantry,  some  in  a certain 
chamber  supra  Dispensariam,  some  in  the  kitchen,  the  stable,  and  the 
brewhouse  ; the  wardrobe  of  the  Master,  the  contents  of  the  dormitories, 
and  of  the  chambers  of  certain  of  the  brethren  who  appear  to  have  had 
private  apartments.  For  reasons  very  possibly  obvious  enough  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  not  known  now,  this  personal  property  was  after  a time 


Michael  de  Baskervile,  the  preceptor;  John  de  Stoke,  the  treasurer;  Ade  le  Ma- 
zon,  'J'homas  de  Burton,  Richard  de  Herwyk,  William  de  Herford,  Peter  de  Otringham, 
and  Thomas  de  Stauntdon. 

® Ralph  de  Barton,  Imhert  de  Blaunk,  Hugh  de  Kyrketofo,  Thomas  de  Ludhain, 
Ralph  de  Malton,  and  Robert  de  Sautre. 

^ Ade  le  Mazon,  Feb.  Ifi;  Hugh  de  Kyrketoft,  Nov.  1. 
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restored  to  some  of  the  owners,  by  order  of  the  king^,  but  the  rest  was  re- 
tained by  the  sheriffs,  and  duly  handed  over  to  tlieir  successors  in  office. 

We  have  now  to  offer  to  our  readers  the  portion  of  the  lengtliy  account 
of  Nicholas  and  Nigel  which  embraces  the  particulars  above  summarized. 
Another  paper  will  give  their  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  two  churches 
in  the  New  Temple,  of  the  valuables  and  the  reliques  in  the  vestiy,  and 
how  they  were  disposed  of ; and  will  also  shew  what  stock  they  found,  and 
how  many  acres  of  land  they  tilled,  in  what  are  now  the  brick  and  mortar 
suburbs  of  Paddington,  Hampstead,  and  Hendon. 

No.  XI.— COMPOTUS  NICHOLAI  PICOT  et  NIGELLl  DllURI. 

©ompotus  i^icholat  unms  Vicecomitum  Londonie,  et  ^fgclU  Bruri,  alterius 

Vicecomitum  Londonie,  per  Hngonem  de  Waltham  attornatum  suum,  de  exitibus 
omnium  reddituum  et  tenementorum  que  fuerunt  [Magistri  ef^]  Fratrum  Milituin 
Templi,  in  Civitate  et  suburbio  Londonie,  et  que  Rex  certis  de  causis  capi  fecit  in 
manum  suam,  una  cum  bonis  et  catallis  ipsorum  fratrum  ibidem  existentibus,  per 
breve  Regis,  a die  Mercurii  proxima  post  festum  Epiphanie  Domini,  videlicet, 
X.  die  Januarii,  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Edwardi  primo,  usque  festum 
Sancti  Micbaelis  proximo  sequens,  et  ab  eodem  festo  usque  xiiij.  diem  Novembris 
proximo  sequentem,  antequam  liberarent  redditus  et  tenementa  bona  et  catalla 
predictorum  fratrum,  uno  cum  corporibus  eorundem  fratrum,  Willelmo  de  Basingg 
et  Jacobo  le  Botiler  tunc  Vicecomitibus  Londonie,  per  Indenturam  inter  eosdem 
Vicecomites  et  predictos  Nicholaum  et  Nigellum  inde  confectam. 

Recepta. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  liiijs.  iij‘^.  de  redditu  assiso  recepto  de  quibusdam  tene- 
mentis  in  Civitate  et  suburbio  Londonie,  de  redditu  sno  aretro  existente  die  capci- 
onis  reddituum  et  tenementorum  predictorum,  de  termino  Natalis  Domini  tunc 
proximo  preterito,  sicut  continetur  in  Rotulo  de  particulis,  quern  liberarunt  in 
Thesauro. 

Et  de  I'b  xiiij’* *.  vd.  ob.  de  redditu  ibidem,  de  terminis  Pasche  et  Sancto  Johannis 
Baptiste  et  Sancti  Micbaelis,  sicut  continetur  ibidem. 

Et  de  xb,  receptis  de  iij.  quarterns  siliginis,  iiij.  quarteriis  avene,  et  iiij.  quarteriis 
brasei  ordei,  inventis  in  granario  apud  Novum  Templum  Londonie,  sicut*  venditis, 
sicut  continetur  ibidem. 

Et  de  x'b  vijs.  yd.  receptis  de  v.  equis  contentis  in  Indentura,  cum  Ivij®.  xd.  de  xxx, 
porcis  et  porcellis  inventis  extra  indenturam  ibidem,  cum  iijs.  de  coreo  j.  equi  de 
morina  vendito,  sicut  continetur  ibidem. 

Et  de  Ixxvj®.  viijd.  de  feno  ibidem  invento  sicut  vendito. 

Et  de  lx®,  de  fructu  gardini  ibidem  sicut  vendito  in  grosso, 

Et  de  xxxvij®.  vlij*^.  de  j.  calice,  uno  veteri  vestimento,  ij,  mitris,  ij.  parvis  coffris  de 
ebore,  et  ij.  peclibus  argenti,  inventis  ibidem,  sicut  continetiu*  in  Indentura  ibidem, 
sicut  venditis. 

Et  de  XV®.  vj**.  de  ferramento  j.  fenestre,  ferramento  j.  carecte,  iij.  paribus  tractuum, 
ij.  colerish  iij.petris  plumbi,  iij.  petris  canabi"’,  ij.  tabulis,  et  j.  furca  ferrea,  inven- 
tis ibidem,  sicut  venditis,  sicut  continetur  ibidem,  et  in  Indentura  predicta. 

Et  de  xb.  de  veteri  meremio  et  tegulis"  cujusdam  molendini  aquatici  super  Flet,  sicut 
venditis,  sicut  continetur  ibidem. 

De  Templo  Londonie,  ubi  Fratres  Templi  manere  solebant,  quod  extenditur  ad  x. 
marcas  per  annum,  non  respondet,  quia  Dominns  Johannes  de  Britannia,  in  adven- 
tibus  suis  Londonie,  ibidem  perbendiuabat  o. 

^ The  favoured  individuals  were — the  Master,  and  William  Scurlag,  who  bad  left 
a sack  “de  quibusdam  rebus  diversis”  in  bis  wardrobe;  Michael  de  Baskervile,  and 
William  de  Hertford. 

^ These  words  are  interlined  on  the  roll.  * Sic  in  orig. 

Losses  of  cattle  from  the  murrain  appear  frequently  in  these  accounts. 

* Traces  and  collars.  Three  stone  of  hemp. 

" The  building  materials  of  a water-mill  on  the  river  Fleet. 

® John  de  Dreux,  earl  of  Richmond,  son  of  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Henry  HI.  He 
was  at  this  time  Gustos  of  Scotland,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  Templars  there  was 
committed  to  him. 
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De  quadam  placea  juxta  molendinum  de  Flete  que  extenditur  ad  per  annum,  non 
respondet,  quia  nulli  fuerunt  exitus  nec  potuit  tirmari  per  predictum  tempus. 

Summa  Eecepte,  lxxvij^\  vjs.  ob. 

Expe>''SE. 

Idem  computat  in  decasu  redditusP  tenementi  Episcopi  Sancti  Davidis  in  parochia 
Sancte  Brigide  de  Fletestrete,  inter  tenementum  quod  Walterus  Larblaster  tenet 
ex  una  parte,  et  tenementum  Ricardi  le  Taveruer  ex  altera,  videlicet  de  ter- 
minis  Pascbe  et  Sancti  IMicbaelis,  xxx^.  iiij^.,  quia  tenementum  illud  fuit  vacuum 
et  nuUo  edificatum,  ita  quod  Yicecomites  predicti  nullum  proficuum  aliquo  modo 
inde  percipere  potueruut,  prout  compotum  est  per  inquisicionem  hide  captam 
coram  Bartolomeo  de  Scaccaiio,  sicut  continetur  in  Eotulo  jjlacitorum  de  termino 
Sancti  Hillarii  anno  tercio. 

Et  in  decasu  redditus  tenementi  Willelmi  de  Hamme  in  parochia  Sancte  Marie  de 
Somerset  per  idem  tempus,  vij^,  quia  tenementum  illud  non  fuit  edificatum,  ita  quod 
Ahcecomites  predicti  aliquod  proficuum  inde  perciptre  non  potuerunt,  sicut  couti- 
netur  ibidem. 

Et  in  decasu  redditus  tenementi  Johannis  de  Ivyrkeby  in  vico  de  Holebourne  per 
idem  tempus  ijs,,  quia  tenementum  illud  similiter  vacuum  fuit  nullo  edificatum,  ita 
quod  Ahcecoinites  predicti  nuUum  proficuum  aliquo  modo  percipere  potuerunt,  sicut 
continetur  inquisicione  predicta  in  Rotulis  predictis. 

Et  in  vadiis  fratris  Ade  le  Mazon  a dicto  x.  die  Januarii  anno  primo  usque  xvj.  diem 
Februarii  proximo  sequentis,  quo  die  obiit,  per  xxxvij.  dies,  capiente  per  diem 
iiij"^.,  per  breve  Regis. 

Et  in  vadiis  Hugonis  de  Kyrketofte  a xiiij.  die  Marcii  anno  primo,  quo  die  receperunt 
eum  per  manus  A^’icecomitis  Kancie,  per  breve  Regis,  usque  primuin  diem  Xovem- 
bris  proximo  sequentis,  quo  die  obiit,  videlicet,  per  ccxxxiij.  dies,  capiente  per 
diem  ut  supra,  Ixxvijs,  Anij'^. 

Et  in  vadiis  fratris  Radulfi  de  Alalton,  Eoberti  de  Sautre,  et  Thome  de  Ludham,  a 
predicto  xiiij.  die  Marcii,  anno  primo,  quo  die  receperunt  eosdem  fratres,  una  cum 
quibusdam  aliis  fratribus  subscriptis,  predictis  AVdlelmo  de  Basing  et  Jacobo  le 
Bother  tunc  Vicecomitibus  London! e,  videlicet,  per  cclxij.  dies,  utroque  die  com- 
putato,  quorum  quilibet  cepit  iiij'*.  per  diem.,  xiij^^  ij®.,  per  breve  Regis  predictum. 

Et  in  vadiis  fratris  Thome  de  Burton,  Ricardi  de  Herwyk,  AA'hlelmi  de  Herford, 
Thome  de  Stauntdon  et  Petri  de  Otringham,  a dicto  x.  die  Januarii  usque  predic- 
tum XXX.  diem  Xovembi-is  proximo  sequentis  antequam  liberarent  eosdem  fratres 
predictis  'WiUelmo  et  Jacobo  A’icecomitibus  Londonie,  videhcet,  per  cccxxvj.  dies, 
capientibus  per  diem  ut  supra,  xxvij^A  iijs.  iiij'^.,  per  idem  breve. 

Et  in  vadiis  fratris  Michaelis  de  Baskereswik  *1,  preceptoris  Xovi  Templi,  et  Johannis 
de  Stoke,  Thesaurarii  ibidem,  a dicto  x.  die  Januarii  anno  primo  usque  xxvj.  diem 
Julii  proximo  sequentis,  antequam  liberarent  eosdem  fratres  ISlichaelem  et  Johan- 
nem,  simul  cum  equitatura  et  harnesio  suo  fratri  AMlleimo  de  la  Alore,  per  breve 
Regis,  videlicet,  per  ciiij^^xix.  dies,  capientibus  per  diem  ut  supra,  vj'b  xij®.  viy*^. 

Et  in  vadiis  fratris  Radulphi  de  Barton  et  Imberti  de  Blaunk,  a iiij.  die  Junii  anno 
primo,  quo  die  eos  receperunt  per  manus  A'icecomitis  Kancie,  et  per  ij.  brevia  Regis, 
usque  dictum  xxx.  diem  Xovembris  proximo  sequentis,  quo  die  libera vit  eos  pre- 
dictis Willehno  et  Jacobo  ATcecomitibus  Londonie,  videhcet  per  ciiij^^.  dies  utroque 
die  computato,  capientibus  per  diem  ut  supra,  vj*A,  sicut  continetur  in  dicto  Rotulo 
de  particulis. 

Et  in  vadiis  vj.  capehanorum  divina  celebrantium  pro  animabus  progenitorum  Regis 
quondam  Regum  Anglie,  in  Domo  Xovi  Templi  Londonie,  a predicto  x.  die  Janu- 
arii anno  primo,  usque  xxij.  diem  Xovembris  proximo  sequentis,  videlicet,  per 
cccxxj.  dies,  capientibus  per  diem  ut  supra,  xxxvij®.  x^. 

Et  in  vadiis  j.  cleric!  colligentis  et  recipientis  redditus  a dicto  x.  die  Januarii  anno 
primo,  usque  xxx.  diem  Xovembris,  per  cccxxvj.  dies,  capiente  ij^.  per  diem, 
liiij®.  iiij'^. 

Et  in  vadiis  quatuor  servientium  custodiencium  predictos  fratres  Templarios  a dicto 
X.  die  Januarii  anno  primo,  usque  ad  xv.  diem  Februarii  proximo  sequentis  per 
xxxvij.  dies,  utroque  . . .*■  quorum  quilibet  capit  iij^.  per  diem,  xxxvijs. 


f Decayed  rents.  'i  The  name  is  elsewhere  given  as  Baskervile. 

■■  Something  like  cujtis  in  the  original:  the  sense  requires  “ utroque  die  computato,” 
as  the  number  of  thirty-seven  days  is  not  otherwise  to  be  made  up. 
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Et  in  vadiis  duorum  servienclum  custodlenclum  eosdem  fratres  a xvij".  die  Febrnaril 
anno  pi'imo  usque  xxx.  diem  Novembris  proximo  sequentis,  per  cciiij^^viij.  dies, 
utroque  eoruin  capiente  per  diem  iii‘^.,  vij^^  iiijs. 

Et  in  vadiis  unius  gardinarii  a predicto  x.  die  Jauuarii  anno  primo  usque  xxviij. 
diem  Septembris  proximo  sequentis,  per  cclxiij.  dies,  capiente  ij*!.  per  diem, 
xliij**.  x-b 

Et  in  feno  empto  pro  duobus  equis  inventis  apud  Novum  Templum  a dicto  x.  die 
Januarii  anno  primo  usque  xiiij.  diem  Aprilis  proximo  sequentis,  per  iiij*’^.  dies,  xv®. 
viij‘*., — videlicet,  pro  quolibet  equo  per  diem  et  noctem  jd, 

Et  in  xj.  quarteriis  et  vj.  bussellis  avene  emptis  ad  prebendam  eorundem  per  idem 
tempus,  videlicet,  pro  utroque  eorum  per  noctem  dimidium  bussellum,  xxxj®.  iiij'*., 
precium  quarterii  ijb  viij  b 

Et  in  feno  empto  pro  sustentacione  cujosdam  alterius  equi  ibidem  existentis  a dicto 
X.  die  Januarii  anno  primo  usque  xiiij.  diem  Marcii  proximo  sequentis,  per  Ixiij. 
dies,  V®.  iij*^. 

Et  iij.  quarteriis  et  vij.  bussellis  et  dimidio  avene  emptis  pro  prebenda  ejusdem  per 
idem  tempus,  x^.  vj**. 

Et  in  marescalcias  ejusdem  equi  iijs.  ijd, 

Et  in  ferrura  dictorum  equorum  ij®.  iijd. 

Et  in  vadiis  unius  garcionis  custodientis  predictos  equos  per  predictos  iiij^*.  et  xiiij. 
dies,  capiente  j*^.  ob.  per  diem,  xjb  ix*!.,  sicut  continetur  in  Rotulo  de  particulis. 

Et  in  vadiis  unius  janitoris  apud  Novum  Templum  a dicto  x.  die  Januarii  risque  xxx, 
diem  Novembris  per  cccxxvj.  dies,  capiente  j*^.  ob.  per  diem,  xl®.  ix**. 

Et  in  fabis  et  dratbeo  ‘ emptis  pro  sustentacione  porcorum  superius  venditorum  per 
viij.  septimanas  antequam  vendebantur,  xixb 

Et  in  seruris  diversoriun  bostiorum  apud  Novum  Templum  emendandis  et  reparandis, 
ijb  iij'^.  ob. 

Et  in  meremio  cujusdam  molendini  aquatici  apud  Flete  prostrati  sublevando,  et  ab 
aqua  extrahendo,  et  deinde  apud  Novum  Templum  cariando,  xliiij®.  viij‘^. 

Et  solucione  facta  cujusdam  Galfridi  Tailleferi  in  parte  solucionis  corrodii  sui,  quod 
percipere  debet  ad  totam  vitam  suam  in  Novo  Templo,  per  breve  Eegis  et  literam 
ipsius  patentem,  xijs.  iiijd, 

Et  in  solucione  facta  Galfrido  de  Stanewell  pro  consimili  corrodio  suo  ibidem  perci- 
piendo,  per  breve  Eegis  et  literam  ipsius  Galfridi,  v^.'' 

Summa  Expensarum,  cv^b  vj®.  viijd.  ob. 

Et  babent  de  superplusagio,  xxviij'b  viiid. 

De  quibus,  eis  in  fine  Compoti  sui  de  exitibus  manerii  de  Craunford,  Ixvj^  v'*.  q«. 

Et  remanet,  de  superlusagio  adbuc  allocando,  xxiiij'b  xiv®.  ijd.  ob.  q^. 

Diyeesa  Bona  Templaeioeum. — In  Celario. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  una  longa  mappa  et  iiij°b  mappis  de  canabo,  precii  viij*. 
iiij.  ciphis  de  mucro  cum  pedibus  argenteis,  precii  ij.  marcarum, 

X.  ciphis  de  mucro  sine  pedibus,  precii  xF. 

ij.  ciphis  argenteis,  precii  xvjs. 

xxij.  coclearibus  argenteis,  precii  xx®. 

ij.  balistis,  precii  iij®, 

iiij.  cistis,  precii  v®. 

iij.  coffreis,  precii  ij®.,  et 

iiij.  tankardis,  precii  viij^.; 

Inventis  in  celario  Novi  Templi  tempore  capcionis  predicte ; et  liberatis  Jacobo  le 
Boteler  et  Willelmo  de  Basyng,  Vicecomitibus  Londonie,  per  breve  Regis,  et  In- 
denturam  [inde'"]  inter  eosdem  Vicecomites  per  pi’edictos  Nicholaum  et  Nigellum 
nuper  Vicecomites  confectam. 


® This  word  usually  means  the  farrier’s  expenses,  but  as  these  appear  in  the  next 
item,  it  probably  here  should  be  rendered  stabling. 

‘ Beans  and  draff;  hog-wash. 

" There  is  a document  at  Carlton  Ride  relating  to  a composition  made  with  the 
various  corrodaries  of  the  Templars,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  as  we  consider 
the  fact  of  laymen  living  in  their  Preceptories  as  strong  negative  evidence,  at  least,  on 
the  point  of  “execrable  living.”  John  de  Hoperton,  one  of  their  corrodaries,  was  alive 
as  late  as  1338.  See  Larking,  p.  137. 

Interlined  on  the  Roll, 
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In  qttadam  Camera  supra  Dispensariam. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  ferramento  j.  carecte,  precii  et 
iij.  paribus  tractuum  pro  carectis,  precii  xij'’. 
j.  ferramento  fenestre,  precii  iij®. 
iij.  petris  canabi,  precii  xviij'i. 
ij.  tabulis,  precii  xij**. 
ij.  colearibus,  precii  vj*^. 
iij.  peciis  veteris  plumbi,  precii  iijs. 
j.  ferrum  pro  molendino,  precii  xij'^.,  et 
j.  furca  ferrea,  precii  — 

Inventis  in  quadam  camera  supra  dispensariam  ibidem,  tempore  predicto;  et  ven- 
duntur  ut  supra,  et  equatur. 

In  Coquina. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  ij.  oUis  ereis  magnis,  precii  xl®. 
vij.  ollis  ereis,  precii  Iviij*.  x^. 

V.  m’ceolis,  v.  patellis  ereis  et  j.  magna  patella  erea  in  foruace,  cum  uno  morterio 
ereo,  precium  omnium,  iiij^'.  vij®.  vi'*. 
ij.  craticulis  ferreis^,  precii  ij®. 
ij.  patellis  ferreis  ad  frixanduray,  precii  ij®. 
j.  grome^  ferreum,  precii  vj*^,,  et 
j.  tripode  ferreo,  precii  ij®. ; 

Inventis  in  coquina  ibidem,  tempore  predicto;  et  liberantur  Jacobo  le  Boteler  et 
"Willelmo  de  Basyng,  Yicecomitibus  Londonie,  per  breve  Eegis,  et  Indenturam 
predictam  inde  inter  eosdem  Yicecomites  et  predictos  Xicbolaum  et  Xigellum, 
nuper  Yicecomites,  confectam. 


In  Stahulo  equorum. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  j.  palefrido  fratris  Jobannis  de  Stokes  a Thesaurarii 
Templi,  precii  iiij.  marcarum. 

j.  palefrido  fratris  Ylllelmi  de  la  More  Summi  Magistri,  precii  c®. 
ij.  equis  fratris  Micbaelis**  preceptoris,  precii  iiij.  marcarum. 
j.  equo  pro  carecta  et  ij.  equis  pro  molendino,  precii  xx®. 

Inventis  in  stabulo  ibidem,  tempore  predicto. 

Et  ij.  raolendinis  cum  apparatu,  precii  iiij.  marcarum,  inventis  ibidem,  tempore 
predicto. 

De  quibus  in  vendicione,  ut  supra,  j.  palefridus  fratris  Willelmi  de  la  More  Summi 
Magistri  Templi  predicti,  j.  equus  fratris  Micbaelis  preceptoris,  j.  equus  pro  carecta, 
et  ij.  equi  pro  molendino. 

Et  in  liberatione  facta  fratri  Micbaeli  de  Baskervile  j.,  per  breve  Eegis  et  literam 
ipsius  recepcionem  predicti  equi  testificantem. 

Et  in  morina,  j. 

Et  in  liberacione  facta  Jacobo  le  Boteler  et  Willelmo  de  Bassyng,  Yicecomitibus 
liondonie,  ij.  molendina  cum  apparatu  per  breve  Eegis,  et  Indenturam  inde  inter 
eosdem  Yicecomites  et  predictos  Xycholaum  et  Kigellum  confectam. 

Et  si^aequatur. 


In  Braciatorio. 


Idem  respondet  de  plumbo,  precii  xl®.,  j.  plumbo,  precii  xxx®.,  j.  plumbo,  precii  x®. ; 
vij.  cunis,  xv.  cunnelinis*^,  ix.  doleis  vacuis,  j.  pipa,  et  iij.  tynis**,  precii  in  toto  xxx*., 
inventis  in  braciatorio  ibidem,  tempore  predicto. 

Et  de  utensiliis  spectantibus  ad  furnum,  precii  xx®. 

XX.  circulis,  precii  il®.  vjti. 

ij.  peciis  plumbi,  precii  xvj^.,  et  j.  pressura,  precii  xx®.,  inventis  ibidem,  tempore 
predicto. 

Et  de  j.  magna  tabula  cum  tristellis,  precii  \*. 


No  price  given  in  the  Eoll.  ^ Gridirons. 

^ Frying-pans.  * Fork,  or  prong. 

“ A John  de  Stokes  was  one  of  the  few  who  confessed  any  of  the  offences  charged 
against  the  Order : he  made  his  recantation  at  St.  Paul’s,  July  2,  1311 ; but  whether 
lie  was  the  same  person  with  this  John  does  not  appear. 

Mentioned  before  as  Michael  de  Baskereswik. 

Bowls,  and  smaller  vessels,  probably  drinking-cups. 

^ Tubs,  or  tuns. 

7 
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iiij.  tabulis  dormientibus,  precii  dimldie  marce. 

iiij.  tabulis  cum  viij.  tristellis,  precii  xl^. 

ij.  andirenes,  precii  ij®.,  et  j.  spera®,  precii  ij®, 

Et  liberantur  Jacobo  le  Boteler  et  Willelmo  de  Basyn<y  Vicecomitibus,  per  breve 
Ee^is,  et  Iiidenturum  predictam  inde  inter  eosdem  Vicecoinites  et  dictos  Nicholuum 
et  Nigellum  confectam. 

In  Garderoha  fratris  TVillelmi  de  la  More. 

Idem  reddit  compotnm  de  j.  firmaculo  auri,  precii  v®. 
xj.  peciis  de  Birmygebam,  precii  xxij®. 
vj.  peciis  de  Birmygham,  precii  xxvj®. 

V.  peciis  de  Birmygham,  precii  xl®. 

iij.  cooperlectoriis,  precii  vj.  librarum. 

j.  doxerio^,  precii  j.  mai’ce. 

j,  genicular,  precii  dimidie  marce. 

j.  furura  de  boge* *^,  precii  v®. 

j.  baungra*  et  j.  flascetto,  precii  v®. 

j.  arcu  ad  balistam  sine  telario,  precii  dimidie  marce; 

Inventis  in  garderoba  Summi  Magistri  ibidem,  tempore  predicto. 

Et  de  quibusdam  rebus  diversis  in  quodam  sacco  canabi  inclusis  cum  tribus  super- 
tunicis  fururatis,  et  j.  mantello  albo  fratris  Willelmi  de  Scurlag,  precii  per  estima- 
cionem  xB. 

j.  panerio  cum  diversis  rebus,  precii  dimidie  marce. 

ij.  libris,  precii  vj®. 

ij.  barellis,  precii  ij®. 

j.  mantello  de  stameno*'. 

ij.  mappis  et  j.  amice,  precii  x®. 

j.  pari  de  barilibus  de  Tliamar,  precii  ij®. 

ij.  libris,  precii  iij®. 

j.  lotorto^,  precii  vj^. 

j.  vestimento,  precii  j.  marce. 

j.  baungra,  precii  vj**. ; 

Inventis  ibidem  in  garderoba  predicta,  tempore  predicto ; et  liberantur  fratribus 
Willelmo  de  la  More  et  Willelmo  de  Scurlag,  per  breve,  et  literas  eorundem 
fratrum  recepcionem  bonorum  predictorum  testificantes. 


In  Dormitorio. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  j.  coopertorio™,  precii  dimidie  marce. 
iiij.  bnthiaminibus",  j.  canevacio,  j.  blanketto,  precii  dimidie  marce. 
ij,  robis,  precii  xx®. 
j.  miintello,  precii  dimidie  marce. 

j.  mappn,  ij.  manutergiis,  j.  pelvi,  j.  lotorio,  et  j.  forcerio®,  precii  iij®. 
j.  sakadraceP  et  j.  barbudeP,  precii  iij®.  fratris  Michaelis  de  Baskervile  preceptoris, 
inventis  in  Dortorio  Novi  Templi,  tempore  capcionis  predicte  ; et  liberantur 
predicto  fi'atri  Michael!  per  idem  breve  Kegis,  et  bteram  ipsius  recepcionem 
predictorum  bonorum  testiticantem. 

In  Dortorio. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  j.  coverlit,  ij.  paribus  lintbiaminum,  j.  canvacio,  j.  blanket, 
precii  in  toto  x®. 
j.  mantello,  precii  ij®. 


® Probably  a globular  vessel.  ^ Dorsar,  tapestry  for  the  walls. 

^ A vest  reaching  to  the  knee.  Of  goatskin. 

* Probably  for  bankes,  a covering  for  a bench  or  settle. 

A woollen  mantle.  ^ Probably  for  lotorio,  a washing-stand. 

™ A coverlet  for  the  bed.  “ Liuen  slieets. 

p Any  little  box  or  casket.  Most  of  the  brethren  seem  to  have  possessed  such,  whence 
we  may  perhaps  infer  that  they  retained  private  property  after  joining  the  Order.  Such 
was  apparently  the  case  among  the  Hospitallers,  as  we  see  in  the  Extent  that  John  de 
Warenn  had,  from  the  gift  of  his  father,  a pension  of  five  marks  per  annum,  beyond  his 
allowance  as  a member  of  the  bailiwick  of  Quenington.  See  Larking,  pp.  29,  208. 

P The  meaning  of  these  terms  is  at  present  unknown. 
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ij.  tunicis,  precii  nj* *. 
j.  capa,  precii  climidie  marce. 
j.  loi'cerio,  precii  xijd. 
j.  sakadrace,  j.  pulvi'i,  j.  lotorio. 

j.  gladio  et  j.  spartha  de  Hibernia^  fratris  'Willelmi  de  Hertford,  precii  j.  marce ; 

Inventis  ibidem  tempore  predicto;  et  liberantur  eidem  per  breve  Regis,  et  literam 
ipsius  fratris  Willelmi  recepcionem  predictorum  bonorum  testificantem. 

Idem  i-eddit  compotum  de  j.  coverlit,  ij.  paribus  lintbearainum,  j.  blanket,  j.  cane- 
vacio,  j.  forcerio,  j.  s iperiiunica,  j.  pelvi,  j.  lotorio,  j.  sakadrace,  j.  clothsak,  j.  m\n- 
tello,  j.  capa,  et  j.  gl  >dio,  fratris  Thome  de  Standon,  precium  omnium  xx^ , ibidem 
inventis  tempore  predicto ; et  liberantur  Jacobo  le  Boteler  et  Willelmo  de  B isvnge, 
Vicecomitibus,  per  breve  Regis,  et  Indenturam  predictam  inde  inter  eosdem  Yice- 
comites  et  predictos  Xicholaum  et  Xigellum  confectam. 

In  Camera  fratris  Thome  de  Burton. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  j.  coopertorio,  ij.  tapetibus,  iiij.  paribus  lintbeaminis,  j.  co- 
opertorio  lecti,  iiij.  manutergus. 
j.  roba  de  burneto^ 
j.  roba  de  say  estivab. 
iij.  caputiis. 

iij.  paribus  pannorum  lineorum,  j.  bacino  et  lotorio,  j.  forcerio,  j.  clotbsak,  et  j.  man- 
tello ; 

Inventis  ibidem  in  camera  Thome  de  Burton,  precium  omnium  xl*.,  tempore  cap- 
cionis  predictej  et  liberantur  predictis  Jacobo  et  Willelmo  Vicecomitibus  per 
breve  Regis,  et  Indenturam  inde  inter  eosdem  V icecomites  et  predictos  Xicbolaum 
et  Xigellum  confectam. 

In  Camera  Prioris. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  j.  cbalone  de  Reyns*  et  j.  matracio,  precii  x^. ; iiij.  gussi- 
nis",  precii  xviijd.  j et  iij.  tapetibus^  de  servientibus  ad  Capellam  Beate  iMarie, 
inventis  in  camera  Prioris  Domus,  precii  xx®. ; et  liberantur  predictis  Jacobo  et 
Willelmo  Vicecomitibus  per  predicta  breve  et  indenturam. 

In  Camera  fratris  Pdcardi  de  JBerdioyek. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  j.  coverlit,  ij.  paribus  lintbeaminis,  j.  lanugel*,  j.  cane- 
vacio,  ij.  corsettis,  ij.  formis,  j.  barbude,  j.  sakadrace  et  j.  magna  malar,  precii 
j.  marce. 

ij-  cipbis  argenti  cum  cooperculo,  precii  j.  marce. 
xij.  coclearibus  argenti,  precii  x®. ; j.  pari  statutorum,  precii  v®. 
j.  mantello  de  trple^,  precii  v^. ; j.  forcerio  bgato,  j.  gladio,  j.  cofrea  sigiRata, 
precii  iiij®. ; et  j.  cofrea  consignata  cum  cartis  et  munimentis  Domus  que  sunt  in 
placito,  in  camera  fratris  Ricardi  de  Herdwick  inventis,  tempore  predicto;  et 
liberantur  predictis  Jacobo  le  Boteler  et  Willelmo  de  Basing  Vicecomitibus  per 
breve  Regis,  et  Indenturam  predictam. 

{To  he  continued.') 


*1  Sic  in  orig. ; probably  for  jpelvi. 

' Tbe  spar,  the  long-bandied  axe  of  the  gaUoglasses,  or  beavy-armed  Irish  cavalry. 

» Of  cloth  dyed  brown.  * Rbeims.  “ Cushions. 

’’  Pieces  of  tapestry  for  tbe  service  of  tbe  altar  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary. 

* Probably  for  langeolum,  a woollen  under-garment. 

y Perhaps  a wallet,  or  saddle-bag;  malle,  French.  * Meaning  unknown. 
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MEMOIRS  OE  THE  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND  ^ 

The  annual  volumes  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  appeared  originally 
to  be  an  excellent  idea,  and  much  was  expected  from  them.  Each  volume 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  a par- 
ticular locality,  by  the  most  learned  antiquarians  of  the  day.  The  writers 
were  to  he  assisted  by  the  local  information  of  the  residents,  and  these  in 
their  turn  were  to  be  enlightened  and  instructed  by  the  more  general  know- 
ledge of  the  visitors  ; and  the  results  obtained  by  this  combination  were  to 
be  presented  to  the  public  as  the  most  authentic  and  reliable  wmrk  relating 
to  such  locality.  The  papers  were  all  to  he  prepared  for  the  meeting,  and 
there  would  therefore  be  nothing  but  the  printing  to  be  done  afterwards,  so 
that  the  volume  might  be  expected  in  a few  months  after  the  meeting. 
These  brilliant  expectations  were,  however,  never  fully  realized : the  volumes, 
when  they  did  appear,  were  almost  as  remarkable  for  the  omissions  as  for 
what  they  did  contain  ; — a volume  on  the  antiquities  of  a cathedral  city,  with 
the  cathedral  omitted,  was  as  remarkable  as  the  castrated  play  of  Hamlet. 
The  interval  between  the  meeting  and  the  appearance  of  the  volume  grew 
gradually  longer  and  longer;  the  delay  was  attributed  to  the  publisher  not 
giving  sufficient  attention  to  it : the  publisher  has  been  changed,  but  the 
result  is  different  from  what  was  expected, — the  interval  has  increased  instead 
of  diminished,  until  more  than  five  years  have  intervened,  and  we  fear  that 
the  scheme  must  be  considered  as  a failure,  and  that  the  work  before  us 
will  probably  be  the  last  of  the  series.  It  is,  however,  a splendid  termina- 
tion, and  we  heartily  congratulate  the  Institute  on  having  been  enabled  to 
produce  such  a work,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  extreme  liberality 
of  some  of  their  members,  more  especially  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  with  princely  munificence  has  presented  the  whole  of  the  second  volume, 
containing  the  history  of  his  own  castles  by  Mr,  Hartshorne,  with  a profu- 
sion of  admirable  engravings  by  Mr.  Jewitt.  When  we  see  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  these  illustrations,  all  by  the  same  accurate  hand,  we  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  delay.  Other  members  have  rivalled  the  liberality  of  the 
noble  Duke  in  proportion  to  their  means.  Mr.  Petit  is  never  tired ; he  is 
one  of  the  main  stays  of  the  Institute:  long  may  he  be  spared  to  continue 
so.  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  also  contributes  the  entire  cost  of  drawing  and  en- 
graving the  numerous  illustrations  of  his  curious  and  interesting  paper  on 
the  Archaeology  of  the  Coal-Trade.  Mr.  Yates  also  presents  the  illustra- 
tions of  his  very  valuable  Memoir  on  the  Roman  Barrier-walls  of  Germany. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers  of  the  series,  and  deserves  a wider 
circulation  than  we  fear  these  volumes  are  likely  to  obtain.  Its  interest  is 
not  confined  to  the  county  of  Northumberland,  or  to  a comparison  with  the 
Roman  wall  across  the  north  of  Britain.  He  has  for  the  first  time  traced 
out  in  a connected  manner  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Germany. 
Many  learned  Germans  have  indeed  worked  upon  the  subject  each  in  his  own 
limited  province,  but  Mr.  Yates  has  been  the  first  to  trace  out  the  whole  line 
and  connect  the  disjointed  fragments.  This  Memoir,  being  of  general  interest. 


“ “Memoirs  chiefly  relating  to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Northumberland,  com- 
municated to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  held  at  Newcastle -on-Tyne  in  August,  185?,”  2 vols.,  8vo.  (Loudon  : Bell 

and  Daldy.) 
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would  have  found  a more  fitting  place  in  the  Archceologia  ; — the  connection 
with  Northumberland  is  very  slight,  and  somewhat  far-fetched. 

Mr.  Raine’s  sketch  of  the  Architectural  History  of  the  Cathedral  is  concise 
and  to  the  purpose,  shewing  a perfect  knowledge  of  his  subject ; but  it  is 
printed  too  much  verbatim,  as  written  by  the  able  and  amiable  cicerone  for  the 
guidance  of  the  members  at  the  meeting,  and  would  have  been  improved  by 
being  revised  for  publication.  The  sole  illustration,  of  the  cathedral,  is  an 
excellent  ground-plan.  Mr.  Petit’s  paper  on  Brinkburn  Priory,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  profusely  illustrated  with  eight  plates  and  five  woodcuts ; and  this 
appears  to  us  to  shew  one  of  the  evils  of  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Insti- 
tute, whereby  each  writer  is  expected  to  pay  for  the  engravings  to  illustrate 
his  own  paper.  This  is  often  hard  upon  individuals,  and  it  may  very  often 
happen  that  the  writer  of  the  most  able  paper — the  one  most  in  need  of 
illustration — is  poor,  and  cannot  afford  to  give  them.  There  is  an  evident 
w^ant  of  a general  fund  to  be  equally  distributed  ; and  the  money  collected 
at  each  local  meeting  ought  in  justice  and  equity  to  be  expended  on  the 
local  objects  of  that  meeting,  and  not  carried  off  to  London  to  be  expended 
on  the  general  calls  of  the  Society,  which  is  the  present  svstem.  The  other 
papers  in  this  volume  are — An  Address  from  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  on  the  Ad- 
vantages derived  from  Archaeological  Investigation,  the  printing  of  which, 
might  have  been  spared,  as  the  same  thing  is  repeated  every  year ; Mr. 
Hinde  on  the  state  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  during  the  Saxon  Period, 
and  on  the  Trade  of  Newcastle  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ; Mr. 
Longstaffe  on  Durham  before  the  Conquest.  This  gentleman  is  an  en- 
thusiastic Saxonist,  and  divides  Saxon  Architecture  into  three  periods,  any 
one  of  which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  examples  that  can  be  relied  on  : 
he  is,  however,  a careful  observer,  and  has  brought  out  some  new  facts, 
not  the  least  curious  of  which  is,  that  fragments  of  a Saxon  Cross  are  built 
up  in  the  tower  of  Jarrow,  and  that  most  of  the  ashlar-work  of  these  early 
towers  is  Roman,  brought  from  a neighbouring  station.  In  most  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  buildings  of  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  erected 
after  the  Saracens  or  other  barbarians  were  expelled,  are  constructed  of 
Roman  fragments,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  Northumberland  was 
after  than  before  the  Continent  in  this  revival.  Mr.  Collingwood  Bruce  on 
the  Excavations  at  Bremenium,  with  a plan.  These  excavations  have  been 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  so  far 
as  they  have  proceeded,  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  laying  bare  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  a Roman  frontier  camp.  The  second  volume  consists 
entirely  of  Mr.  Hartshorne’s  elaborate  researches  into  the  history  and  de- 
tails of  the  ducal  castles  of  Alnwick,  Prudhoe,  Warkworth,  &c.,  with  an 
admirable  series  of  engravings,  which  alone  are  worth  the  money  charged 
for  the  entire  work,  (2^.  25.). 
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JOHN  LILLY  AND  HIS  WORKS 

Though  now  possessing  little  beyond  a purely  antiquarian,  and  there- 
fore adventitious  interest,  Mr.  Russell  Smith  would  have  made  a great 
mistake,  we  think,  if  he  had  omitted  to  include  in  his  meritorious  “ Library 
of  Old  Authors”  the  writings  of  the  whilom  great  Euphuist ; the  man 
who  exercised  so  marked  an  influence  upon  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  Elizabethan  era,  and  with  whose  works  not  only  was  Shakspeare 
familiar,  but  even  went  so  far  as,  by  happy  paraphrase,  to  make  some  few 
of  his  best  passages  his  own. 

John  Lyly,  Lillie,  or  Lilly,  was  born  in  Kent,  at  Rochester,  or  Ashford, 
not  improbably,  in  1553  or  4.  Of  his  family  nothing  whatever  seems  to 
be  known,  beyond  the  fact  that  in  the  Oxford  Register  he  is  styled  pleleii 
films,  “ plebeian-born.”  It  seems,  however,  not  altogether  improbable 
that  he  was  of  the  same  family  as  William  Lilly,  the  first  master  of 
St.  Paul’s  School,  (who  died  in  1523) ; the  following  coincidences,  hitherto 
unremarked,  we  believe,  taken  into  consideration.  They  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  same  college — Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; seven  of  the  dra- 
matist’s plays  were  written  for  performance  by  the  scholars  of  St.  Paul’s; 
and  his  quotations  from  and  evident  allusions  to  “ Lilly’s  Latin  Grammar,” 
are  so  numerous  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  he  took  more  than  an  ordinary 
interest  in  the  book.  In  1573  Lilly  graduated  B.A.  ; and  we  find  him 
mentioned  as  M.A.  in  1575. 

Erom  the  second  part  of  his  “ Euphues  and  his  England,”  we  learn  that 
he  was  sentenced  to  rustication,  for  “ glancing  at  some  abuses,”  as  he  calls 
it ; but  there  is  little  foundation,  probably,  for  the  supposition  of  Oldys,  that 
he  finally  removed  to  the  sister  University.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  appears 
to  have  been  taken  into  the  service,  in  some  confidential  capacity,  of  Lord 
Treasurer  Burghley ; though,  unfortunately,  if  we  may  judge  from  a letter 
of  his  (endorsed  July,  1582,)  still  preserved  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS., 
he  appears  to  have  ultimately  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  dishonesty. 
The  result  of  his  urgent  appeal  to  his  Lordship  for  an  enquiry  into  the  truth 
or  untruth  of  this  charge  is  now  unknown. 

At  an  early  period  Lilly  seems  to  have  devoted  his  life  to  literary  pur- 
suits ; first,  as  a miscellaneous,  and  afterwards  as  a dramatic  writer.  But 
poverty  and  distress,  however  much  his  writings  may  have  been  admired 
by  his  contemporaries,  seem  to  have  been  his  only  lot.  On  two  occasions, 
by  petitions  which  still  exist,  he  made  earnest  but  unsuccessful  application 
to  Elizabeth  for  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels ; and  in  the  latter  of 
them,  he  too  truly,  in  all  probability,  describes  the  history  of  his  life  as 
“ Lillie  de  Tristibus,  wherein  shall  be  seene  patience,  labours,  and  mis- 
fortunes.” The  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  his  death,  at  the  very 
close,  probably,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  wholly  unknown.  From  the 
language  of  his  contemporaries,  as  Mr.  Fairholt  remarks,  we  are  enabled 
to  gather  three  facts  in  reference  to  his  personal  history — that  he  was 
a little  man,  was  married,  and  was  fond  of  tobacco. 

Lilly’s  first  and  most  celebrated  work,  published  in  1580,  was  intitled 
“ Euphues.  The  Anatomy  of  Wit,  verie  pleasant  for  all  Gentlemen  to 
read,  and  most  necessary  to  remember ; wherein  are  contained  the  delyghts 

“ “ The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Lilly,  (the  Euphuist).  With  Notes,  and  some 
Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A,,  &c.,  &c.  In  Two  Volumes.” 
(London : John  Russell  Smith.)  _ 
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that  Wit  followeth  in  his  youth  by  the  pleasantnesse  of  Love,  and  the  hap- 
pinesse  he  reapeth  in  age  by  the  perfectnesse  of  AYisdome.”  This  was 
followed  in  the  succeeding  year  hj  Luphues  and  his  England,  coni^min^ 
his  voyage  and  adventures,  mixed  with  sundrie  pretie  discourses  of  honest 
Love,  the  description  of  the  Countrie,  the  Court,  and  the  Manners  of  that 
Isle.  Delightful  to  be  read,  and  nothing  hurtfull  to  be  regarded  : wherein 
there  is  small  offence  by  lightnesse  given  to  the  wise,  and  lesse  occasion  of 
loosenesse  proffered  to  the  wanton.”  His  only  other  work,  his  plays  ex- 
cepted, was  a lively  satirical  tract,  published  in  1589,  in  reference  to  the 
Marprelate  controversy,  and  quaintly  intituled,  “Pap  with  a Hatchet; 
alias,  a Fig  for  my  Godson;  or,  crack  me  this  nut;  that  is,  a sound  Box 
on  the  Ear  for  the  Idiot  Martin  ; written  by  one  that  dares  call  a Dog  a 
Dog;”  which  caused  Gabriel  Flaivey,  as  Mr.  Fairholt  says,  “to  enter  into 
some  gross  personalties  against  himself  and  his  friend  Nash,  who  was 
a principal  in  this  discreditable  paper-war;”  a -war,  we  may  add,  wdiich 
has  been  ably  described  by  the  pens  of  Sir  E.  Bridges,  the  Bev.  W.  Mas- 
kell,  and  the  elder  DTsraeli. 

Owing  as  much,  perhaps,  to  the  then  infant  state  of  the  English  drama, 
as  to  any  merits  of  his  own,  Lilly’s  success  as  a dramatist  W'as  consider- 
able. Francis  Meres,  in  his  “ AVit’s  Treasury,”  1598,  as  w^e  learn  from 
Mr.  Fairholt,  gives  him  precedence  to  Shakspeare.  Nash,  in  his  “ Have 
with  you  to  Saffron  AA'alden,”  1596,  incidentally  notices  the  comic  powers 
displayed  in  his  “ Mother  Bombie,”  w'hich,  everything  considered,  is  pro- 
bably the  best  of  his  plays ; and  even  his  antagonist  Harvey  is  constrained 
to  admit  their  popularity.  Ben  Jonson,  alas  ! in  his  commendatory  verses 
on  Shakspeare,  gives  him  precedence  over  Kyd  and  Marlowe. 

Of  Lilly’s  two  most  famous  wmrks,  “ Euphues”  and  “ Euphues  and  his 
England,”  it  is  hardly  within  our  province,  seeing  that  they  form  no  part 
of  the  present  volumes,  here  to  speak ; still,  how^ever,  as  his  plays  are 
equally  made  the  vehicles  of  his  “ Euphuism,”  the  useful  information  on 
the  subject  contained  in  the  following  passage  must  be  our  apology  for 
its  insertion  : — 

“ These  works  gave  the  name  of  Euphuism  to  a fashionable  style  of  language,  of 
which,  although  Lilly  certainly  did  not  invent  it,  he  w-as  the  most  eminent  literary 
cultivator.  The  ‘Euphuism^  of  Lilly  himself  was  just  an  exaggerated  form  of  that 
strained,  pedantic,  over-elaborated  imagery  which  was  prevalent  in  refined  society,  as 
well  as  in  literature,  about  the  middle  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  In  his  hands  it  added  to 
the  classical  pedantry  of  the  day  a pedantry  of  something  like  science,  consisting  in 
incessant  images  derived  from  a half-fabulous  system  of  natural  history.  Drayton,  in 
ascribing  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (himself  no  very  simple  writer)  the  merit  of  having 
brought  back  the  tone  of  language  to  nature,  speaks  of  Lilly  as — 

‘ Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies. 

Playing  with  words  and  idle  similics.’ 

Shakspeare's  ‘Don  Armado’  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  ‘parleying  Euphuism 
but,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  observed,  there  is  a nearer  approach  to  this  jargon  in  much  of 
the  language  used  by  the  higher  personages  in  the  same  play.  The  absurdities  of  it  are 
burlesqued  by  Jonson  in  his  ‘Cynthia’s  Revels.’  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  in  ‘The  Monas- 
tery,’ is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  representing  the  characteristics  of  Euphuism.” 

Lilly’s  dramas  are  deformed  throughout  by  the  same  bad  taste  and  false 
conceits  ; and  thougli  the  wit  of  the  dialogue  is  at  times  lively,  the  little 
fancy  tliey  display  is  almost  wdiolly  confined  to  the  short  lyrical  pieces  or 
songs  that  are  to  be  found  interspersed  here  and  there.  His  admitted 
plays  are  eight  in  number : “ The  Woman  in  the  Moone,”  first  printed  in 
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1597;  “Campaspe,”  1584;  “ Sapho  and  Phao,”  1584;  “ Endimion,” 
1591;  “ Gallathea,”  1592 ; “Midas,”  1592;  “Mother  Bombie,”  1594; 
and  “Love’s  Metamorphosis,”  1601.  In  1632,  Edward  Blount,  the  book- 
seller, published  an  edition  of  these  plays,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
and  last  above-mentioned,  which  are  now  reprinted  for  the  first  time.  In 
Blount’s  edition  the  songs  first  made  their  appearance  ; and  it  has  accord- 
ingly been  adopted  by  Mr.  Eairholt  as  the  basis  of  his  text. 

The  learned  Editor’s  Notes  are  both  useful  and  interesting,  as  far  as  they 
go ; but  they  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  we  could  have  wished,  and 
there  are  many  passages  either  of  obscure  and  doubtful  meaning,  or 
replete  with  matter  for  antiquarian  research,  which  are  left  wholly  un- 
noticed and  unexplained.  The  few  remaining  lines  at  our  command  will 
be  devoted  to  a notice  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  passages,  or  such 
among  the  Editor’s  illustrations  as  seem  capable  of  being  improved  upon 
by  further  explanation  or  remark. 

Endmion,  act  iii.  sc.  3.  Part  of  this  scene,  we  are  informed,  is  taken 
from  the  definition  of  nouns  substantive  and  adjective  in  Lilly’s  Latin 
Grammar. 

Ibid.,  act  V.  sc.  2 : “I  preferre  an  ancient  henne  before  a young  chicken 
peeper;”  i.e.  “a  chicken  just  peeping  from  the  shell,”  Mr.  Fairholt  says. 
To  our  thinking  it  means  “ a chicken  making  a peeping  noise.”  To  peep 
is  explained  in  some  dictionaries  as  “ to  cry  as  chickens  do.” 

Campaspe,  act  ii.  sc.  2 : “ Is  the  warlike  sound  of  drum  and  trump 
turned  to  the  soft  noise  of  lyre  and  lute  ? The  neighing  of  barbed  steeds, 
whose  lowdness  filled  the  air  with  terrour,  and  whose  breathes  dimmed  the 
sun  with  smoake,  converted  to  delicate  tunes  and  amorous  glances  ?”  The 
prototype,  in  the  Editor’s  opinion,  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester’s  speech  in 
Shakspeare’s  LicTiard  III.  act  i.  sc.  1,  beginning  “ Grim-visaged  war  hath 
smooth’d  his  wrinkled  front.” 

Ibid.,  act  ii.  sc.  5.  “ Starres  are  to  be  looked  at,  not  reached  at.” 
Collier  (Hist.  Dram.  Poet.)  has  noticed  the  coincidence  between  this  pas- 
sage and  that  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iii.  sc.  1 : “ Wilt 
thou  reach  stars  because  they  shine  on  thee  ?” 

Ibid.,  act  V.  sc.  1. : — 

“None  but  the  larke  so  shrill  and  cleare; 

Now  at  heaven’s  gates  she  claps  her  wings. 

The  morne  not  waking  till  shee  sings.” 

The  germ,  no  doubt,  as  Collier  has  remarked,  of  Shakspeare’s  lines, — 

“ Hark,  the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate  sings. 

And  Phoebus  ’gins  arise.” 

Sapho  and  Phao,  act  ii.  sc.  2 : “ Unlesse  thou  perish,  thou  shalt  perish.” 
Upon  these  words,  occurring  amid  a whole  stratum  of  Sybilline  paradoxes, 
Mr.  Fairholt  says, — “This  passage  is  very  corrupt,  and  can  only  be  con- 
jecturally  rectified,  &c. ;”  suggesting  an  emendation.  In  our  opinion  none 
is  wanted,  as  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  writer  plays  upon  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  perish,  or  rather  its  Latin  root,  per-eo  ; as  signifying 
either  “to  go  through”  with  an  undertaking,  or  “to  perish;”  “Unless 
thou  persevere  in  thy  design,  thou  shalt  perish.”  “ Periissem  nisiperiissemf 
“ If  I had  not  gone  through  with  it,  I should  have  perished,”  is  a Latin 
jew  d^ esprit,  belonging  probably  to  the  middle  ages. 

Gallathea,  act  ii.  sc.  3 : “ Concurre?  condogge  I I will  away.”  This 
passage  efifectually  demolishes  the  apocryphal  but  well-known  story  about 
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Adam  Littleton,  his  Latin  Dictionary,  and  his  peevish  answer  to  his  aman- 
uensis when  writing  the  meaning  of  concurro. 

Mydas.,  act  iii.  sc.  3 : “ As  larkes  that  are  caught  in  the  sunne  with 
the  glittering  of  a glasse.”  The  glass-bespangled  lures  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fairholt,  in  his  Note  from  Hone,  are  used  not  only  at  Abbeville,  in  Trance, 
but  throughout  Belgium ; and  are  not  unfrequentl}-  to  be  seen  in  the  shops 
at  Brussels. 

Ibid.,  act  V.  sc.  3 : “ Apollo  is  tuning  his  pipes,  or  at  barley-breake  with 
Daphne.”  Mr.  Fairholt  explains  the  meaning  evidently  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  game  of  harley-hreak  given  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  {Arcadia^ 
vol.  i.)  ; from  which  it  would  appear  to  have  resembled  the  game  now 
known  as  prison-lars.  M'e  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  in  this 
instance  the  game  of  hide-and-seek  or  all -hid  is  meant.  In  Lancashire, 
within  the  last  thirt}*  years,  the  formula  repeated  by  the  seeking  party, 
while  the  others  were  hiding,  ended  with — “ A harley  loaf  to  break  your 
head. — Whoop  ! are  you  all  asleep  ?”  Hence,  in  our^  opinion,  the  origin 
of  the  name;  which  has  given  a “world  of  trouble”  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  as 
quoted  by  Brand. 

Mother  Boinbie.,  act  i.  sc.  3 : “ Among  fishes,  the  cockle  and  the 

tortuse,  because  of  Venus  among  trees : the  vine  wreathing  about  the 
elme,  for  our  embracings.”  The  colon  surely  should  have  been  placed 
after  “ Venus.”  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  concha  Ve?ier{s,  a kind 
of  cyprcea^  or  cowry,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  b.  ix.  c.  52.  The  allu- 
sions also  to  the  vine,  “ wedded  to  the  elm” — maritata — and  to  ahestor  or 
asbestos,  are  evidently  borrowed  from  the  same  source. 

Ibid.,  act  ii.  sc.  1 : “ A tantonie  pouch”  was  not  improbably  solely  a purse 
made  of  pig-skin;  the  Saint,  as  Mr.  Fairholt  remarks,  being  always  pic- 
tured with  one  of  those  animals  accompanying  him. 

Ibid.,  act  ii.  sc.  5 : “ But  he  learn’d  his  leere  [lesson]  of  my  sonne, 
whom  I have  brought  up  at  Oxford,  and  I think  must  learne  here  in  Kent 
of  Ashford.”  Under  the  character  of  Candeus,  a pun  upon  his  white  ap- 
pellation, Lilly  not  improbabh’  meant  to  portray  himself,  an  Oxford  student 
and  a Kentish  man. 

Ibid.,  act  V.  sc.  3 : “Faith,  there  was  a bargaine  during  life,  and  the 
clocke  cried,  ‘ God  give  them  joy.’  ” Seeing  that  a marriage  is  being  de- 
scribed, and  the  priest  has  been  just  mentioned,  it  surely  must  have  been 
the  clerke  that  cried. 

In  p.  91,  for  “pigra  inventus^'  read  “inventus;”  and  for  “ tsedet,”  “it 
liketh,"  read  “ irketh.” 

In  p.  99,  for  “ I,  pree-seguar”  read  prce,  seguar  d'  and  in  p.  102,  for 
“ sine  Cere‘'^  read  “ CerereJ  Even  if  these  and  a host  more  of  similar 
blunders  are  to  be  found  in  the  original  copy,  they  should  at  least  have 
been  noticed  by  the  Editor. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Fairholt  that  to  “cotton  down” 
(i.  e.  comply)  is  a phrase  still  current  with  the  lower  classes  ; that  money- 
pots  for  savings,  made  of  earthenware,  are  still  in  use  in  the  Northern 
counties  ; and  that  brewis  is  a dish  as  yet  by  no  means  forgotten  among 
the  Scotch. 
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CELTIC  AND  ANTEDILUYIAN  ANTIQUITIES  ^ 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  published  the  first 
part  of  a work  entitled  Antiquites  Celtiques  et  Antediluviennes,  the  result  of 
long  researches  made  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbeville,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  author,  who  holds  a distinguished  position  in  the  walks  of 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy.  This  work  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention  ; but  the  approbation  conferred  upon  it  was  not  unqualified. 
While  all  admired  the  frank  and  conscientious  spiiit  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  applauded  his  discoveries,  and  his  conclusions  thereon,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  Celtic  races,  many  declined  accompanying  him  into  the  more 
remote  regions  of  antiquity  where  the  trace  of  man  had  never  yet  been 
noticed.  They  could  readily  understand  and  admire  the  Celtic  weapons, 
implements,  and  utensils,  arranged  in  progressive  order,  from  the  rudest 
work  of  infant  art  up  to  highly  finished  productions,  as  displayed  in  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes’ museum : but  it  was  not  so  with  the  antediluvian 
antiquities ; they  stretched  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
geologist,  and  appeared  altogether  irreconcilable  with  natural  histoiy.  So 
antagonistic  did  the  learned  author’s  ideas  seem  to  received  and  undisputed 
facts,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  part  of  his  work  was  even  read.  His  vast 
collection  was  appealed  to  in  vain.  Specimens  in  silex,  bearing  evident 
marks  of  the  hand  of  man,  taken  by  himself  from  diluvian  beds,  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  French  geologists  and  antiquaries;  but  they  remained  scep- 
tics: few  gave  themselves  even  the  trouble  to  verify  the  facts;  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  believing  them  to  be  impossible.  Without  doubting 
the  good  faith  of  M.  De  Perthes,  they  said  he  had  imagined  he  had  seen 
what  he  had  not  seen  ; that  he  was  deceived  in  the  nature  of  the  beds  from 
M'hence  he  had  taken  the  objects  ; that  the  beds  and  the  ossiferous  deposits 
he  had  explored  could  not  be  tertiary  and  diluvian ; and  that  the  flints  had 
not  been  manipulated. 

' These  were  serious  objections  ; but  they  disappeared  when  their  localities 
were  examined ; and  the  asserted  absence  of  human  work  upon  the  stones 
was  refuted  by  an  examination.  It  was  seen  that  the  hatchets,  knives,  and 
implements,  toe  rude  figures  of  animals,  and  even  of  man  himself,  could  not 
have  been  accidental,  and  were  not  mere  visions  of  the  imagination.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  the  flints  may  have  come  from  the  surface,  and 
that  they  had  been  tooled  by  the  workmen  and  introduced  into  the  lower 
beds.  This  objection  fell  before  an  inspection  of  the  localities  which 
yielded  the  stones. 

So  matters  rested  for  some  years.  In  the  meantime  M.  de  Perthes,  with 
unabated  ardour,  went  on  adding  to  his  collection  by  personal  exertions, 
until  it  had  so  accumulated  that  it  required  an  extension  of  room,  and  a 
large  hall  in  his  spacious  mansion  was  fitted  up  expressly  for  it.  Its  im- 
portance gradually  became  more  and  more  admitted ; but  still  the  majority 
of  the  scientific  men  to  whom  he  continually  appealed  contented  themselves 
in  believing  M.  de  Perthes’  antediluvian  discoveries  to  be  improbable,  with- 
out caring  to  test  them  by  ocular  and  personal  examination. 

At  last,  however,  one  of  the  sceptics,  a man  of  scientific  eminence,  was 
persuaded,  or  rather  forced,  into  the  museum.  He  had  scarcely  gone 

» “ Antiquites  Celtiques  et  Antediluviennes : Memoire  sur  V Industrie  primitive  et 
les  Arts  d leur  origine.  Par  M.  Doucher  de  Perthes.  Avec  26  Plauches.  Tome 
deuxieme.”  (Paris,  1857.) 
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through  it,  when  he  avowed  that  his  opinion  was  changed.  He  had  for 
years  "decided  against  the  author  and  his  system.  'Without  loss  of  time,  he 
decided  on  visiting  the  beds  from  which  the  objects  had  been  extracted. 

He  not  only  set  others  to  dig,  but  he  himself  dug  also : he  found  every- 
where what  M.  de  Perthes  had  found ; and  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  these  discoveries  formed  the  subject  of  a paper  which  opened  to  him 
the  doors  of  the  Institut.  And  this  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  conversion. 
Others  of  known  eminence  in  science  have,  in  like  manner,  gone  and 
judged  for  themselves;  and  their  correspondence  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  those  who,  unable  to  visit  the  collection  itself,  will  be  anxious  to  receive 
some  verifications  of  facts  which  are,  at  first  view%  so  startling  and  ques- 
tionable. 

This  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  have  perused  or  examined 
the  former  one.  The  plates  (twenty-six  in  number,  and  representing  five 
hundred  objects,)  supply  many  curious  varieties  of  figures  of  men  and 
animals  w hich  are  not  given  in  the  former  edition ; but  the  finer  kinds  of 
the  Celtic  antiquities,  to  be  properly  estimated,  must  be  seen  in  M.  De 
Perthes’  museum  itself:  nothing  short  of  coloured  casts  could  convey  any 
notion  of  their  high  finish  and  laboured  execution. 


ADULTERATION  OF  BEER  IN  FORMER  TIMES. 

{Hearne’s  Diary,  jp.  741.) 

SoxTE  extracts  are  given  from  an  English  MS.  belonging  to  George  Ballard,  already 
mentioned.  In  an  account  of  “ The  expedition  intended  against  the  Turkish  pyrates, 
written  by  Xathaniell  Knott,  Gent.,  1634,”  there  is  the  following  curious  passage  on 
the  frauds  of  the  victuallers  of  the  navy  : — “ Our  eyes  haue  seene  the  many  hoggsheads 
of  beere  which  in  a vovage  haue  beene  drawne  ouerboarde,  and  that  not  in  the  end  of 
a voyage,  which  might  haue  palliated  their  falsehood,  but  w’ithin  one  moneth  after  they 
first  sett  saile.  The  brewer  hath  gotten  the  art  to  sophisticate  his  beere  with  broome 
instead  of  hopps,  and  a>hes  instead  of  malt ; and,  to  make  it  looke  the  more  louely,  to 
pickle  it  with  salt  water : soe  that  whilst  it  is  newe  it  shall  seemingU"  bee  worthie  of 
praise,  but  in  one  moneth  labour  [working  ?]  waxe  worse  than  stinkinge  water.  . . . 
I wDl  make  it  appeare  that  in  this  consists  the  ruyne  or  happie  successe  of  the  voyage : 
for  if  either  they  cast  the  beere  ouerboard,  or  drinke  it,  the  voyage  is  at  an  end,  the 
first  way  through  want,  the  next  by  diseases  that  are  ingendved  by  unwholsome  beere.” 
There  is  also  in  the  same  volume  “ A true  relation  of  the  voyage  to  the  iles  of  Azores 
by  the  navie  and  forces,  Ac,,  under  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon'’^®  Robert  Devorux, 
earle  of  Essex  and  Ewe,  &c.,’^  in  which  we  have  the  following  passage  on  a similar  sub- 
ject : — " Besides  that  much  of  our  beere  aboard  these  victuallers  that  followed  our  fleet 
with  diuers  other  provision  was  very  vile  and  unsauory  of  itselfe,  by  the  great  abuse  of 
the  victuallers  and  London  brewers,  as  well  by  the  carelesse  brewunge  as  for  the  un- 
seasonable stinkinge  cashes  which  they  deliuer,  a fault  much  vsed  among  them,  and  to 
much  tollerated,  considcringe  the  infinite  rate  and  gaynes  they  make  of  sellinge  Thames 
water,  beyond  all  good  order  and  proporcion.” 
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January  28,  Tlie  Earl  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

The  ballot  was  taken  for  the  election  of  a Director,  when  Augustus 
Woollaston  Franks,  Esq,,  M,A,,  one  of  the  present  Council,  was  chosen 
to  fill  that  office  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Fellows  present. 

The  President  nominated  as  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  accounts  for  the 
past  year,  John  Bruce,  Esq,,  V.-P.,  Lord  Aveland,  Sir  John  Boileau, 
Bart,,  and  James  Whatman,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo  exhibited  the  lower  portion  of  a bronze  scab- 
bard recently  found  in  the  Thames,  probabl}^  of  Roman  or  Romano-British 
workmanship, 

Mr.  John  Hewitt  exhibited  a photograph  of  the  base’of  Trajan’s  Column, 
among  the  groups  on  which  is  a representation  of  chain  armour  hitherto 
unnoticed  by  writers  on  military  antiquities,  who  have  supposed  that  this 
description  of  mail  is  of  a long  subsequent  period, 

Mr,  OuvRY,  the  Treasurer,  presented  a coloured  drawing  and  photo- 
graphs of  mural  paintings  lately  discovered  on  the  walls  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Montmore,  Buckinghamshire, — one  portion  lepresenting  the 
murder  of  a Becket,  the  other  the  Virgin  instructing  St.  Anne,  who  holds 
a scroll,  on  which  are  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Dr.  John  Thurnam  exhibited  drawings  by  Mr.  Reeks  of  a mould  for 
casting  buckles,  found  at  Camelford,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Prac- 
tical Geology.  These  buckles  appear  to  be  portions  of  horse-trappings,  and 
to  belong  to  the  later  Celtic  period. 

Mr.  William  Hardy  exhibited  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  P.  Dela- 
motte  of  two  Charters  of  the  Empress  Maud  preserved  among  the  archives 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  seals  are  attached,  and  bear  the  seated 
figure  of  the  Empress,  with  the  legend, — 

MATHILDIS  . DEI  . GRATIA  . ROMANORVM  . REGINA. 

These  Charters  are  of  historical  interest,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  hav- 
ing been  granted  by  Maud  to  the  famous  Milo  Fitzwalter  de  Gloucester, 
Constable  of  England,  and  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Bohuns,  wdiose  heiress 
became  the  wife  of  Henry  Bolingbroke,  and  mother  of  King  Henry  the 
Fifth. 

The  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Wylie’s  translation  of  the  Abbe  Cochet’s 
“ Notices  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Cemetery  at  Bouteilles,  near  Dieppe,”  was 
read,  comprising  an  account  of  the  leaden  crosses  inscribed  with  the  formula 
of  absolution  found  on  the  breasts  of  the  defunct,  m\(S.  ihQ  incense-pots  depo- 
sited in  the  graves  according  to  the  ritual  of  Durandus. 

February  4.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq,,  V.-P,,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  E,  Hoole,  Mr.  Titus  Lewis,  and  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick  were 
severally  balloted  for  and  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  Franks,  Director,  exhibited  a bronze  sword-blade  of  the  Irish  form, 
a bronze  socketed  celt,  and  an  iron  sword-blade,  all  found  by  the  ballast- 
dredgers  in  the  Thames  above  Westminster  Bridge. 

Mr.  J.  Thomas  Akerman  exhibited  rubbings  from  sepulchral  brasses, 
among  which  is  one  of  Anthony  Fettyplace,  of  the  date  1510,  in  the  church 
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of  Swinbrook,  and  of  a female  member  of  the  Wenman  family,  in  the  church 
of  Witney. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scakth  commAuiicated  remarks  on  the  Church  of  Lang- 
ridge,  near  Bath,  and  on  some  curious  sculptures  preserved  in  it,  of  which 
drawings  were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  in  the  last  session. 

Mr.  B.  B.  WooDWAUD  read  the  conclusion  of  a Paper,  the  first  portion 
of  which  was  communicated  by  liim  to  the  Society  in  the  last  session, 
entitled  “ Illustrations  of  the  Reformation,  the  Civil  Wars,  and  the  History 
of  Church-rates,  from  the  Churchwardens’  Account-books  of  St.  Mary’s 
Parish,  Bungay.”  It  commenced  with  a notice  of  the  discovery  of  the 
vestiges  of  three  British  villages,  near  Bungay.  They  consisted  of  patches 
of  wood-ashes  and  charcoal,  with  fragments  of  different  kinds  of  Romano- 
British  pottery,  and  bones  of  the  ox,  deer,  boar,  hare,  &;c.,  and  were  found 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface  in  each  instance.  Near  the  spot  in 
which  one  of  these  villages  existed,  is  an  ancient  sacrificial  mound. 
Anotlier  trace  of  the  Roman  I’oad  called  Stone-street  was  also  mentioned, 
as  having  been  found  in  the  same  parish  of  llketshall.  The  existence  of  a 
very  ancient  ruined  ecclesiastical  building,  called  The  Old  3Iinster^  in  one 
of  the  South  Elmham  parishes,  was  noted.  The  eastern  end  was  apsidal ; 
and  at  the  west  was  a species  of  “ pro-nave,”  communicating  with  the  body 
of  the  building  by  two  doorways,  so  that  the  jamb  between  them  was  op- 
posite the  west  doorway.  It  stands  in  a large  square  moated  piece  of 
ground,  called  3Iinster-yard.  No  remains  of  any  kind  had  been  found  in 
ploughing,  draining,  or  trenching  here  ; nor  w^as  anything  further  known 
respecting  the  building. 

On  the  former  occasion,  the  “ Illustrations”  had  referred  solely  to  the 
Reformation ; the  paper  therefore  commenced  with  those  relating  to  the 
Civil  Wars.  These,  it  was  observed,  are  not  in  themselves  so  interesting 
as  the  former  series,  yet  are  valuable  as  shewing  very  plainly  the  causes  of 
that  profound  irritation  against  the  authorities,  both  sacred  and  secular,  of 
the  times  ; and  also  as  exhibiting  with  equal  plainness  the  causes  for  the 
speedy  and  easy  overthrow  of  the  form  of  government  in  Church  and 
State,  set  up  after  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy  between 
1612  and  1650.  The  accounts  shew  that  the  vigilance  and  supervision  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  under  James  I.  and  Charles  L,  was  different 
in  its  character  from  that  exercised  before  their  time  ; that  it  was  excessive 
in  degree,  and  vexatiously  minute.  Almost  every  year  from  1614  to  1641 
shews  payments  on  account  of  parish  lands  “ for  the  Kinges  dyett,”  or 
“ prouision  ;”  and  in  1635,  1636,  1637,  and  1638  are  payments  on  account 
of  the  same  property  “ towardes  y^  shiping.”  These  payments  were  very 
small ; but  being  contrary  to  custom  and  law,  were  regarded  with  as  much 
disfavour  as  if  they  had  (as  the  assessments  under  the  direction  of  the  Long 
Parliament  and  the  Commonwealth  actually  did)  swallowed  up  all  the  revenue 
of  the  parish.  In  1640  we  find  a payment  ffor  the  getting  forth  of  the 
souldiers;”  in  16 12  the  “ rates  ” and  “assessments”  commence;  in  1643 
are  charges  for  fetching  and  ingrossing  “the  Roll  of  the  Covenant;”  and 
the  “organs”  are  taken  down;  in  1644  is  a payment  “ for  the  relieving 
ot  Ireland;”  in  1645,  “a  booke  called  the  Directorye”  is  purchased;  and 
thenceforward,  till  1662,  is  nothing  but  a drearv  account  of  “ assessments,” 
frequently  forming  the  sole  entries  for  the  vear,  with  occasional  mention  of 
“ alaromes,”  “drums,  “Ireland,”  “a  hoiire  glase,”  &c.  In  1660,  “the 
Common  Prayer-Booke”  is  bought  and  brought  home;  and  in  1662  the 
former  state  of  things  appears  completely  re-established. 
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The  “ Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Church-rates,”  it  was  stated,  had 
one  feature  which  rendered  them  particularly  interesting  at  the  present 
time — the  series  of  extracts  was  complete.  In  1523,  in  which  year  these 
account-books  commence,  it  appears  that  the  revenue  disbursed  by  the 
churchwardens  arose  from  the  parish  lands,  payments  for  obits,  “ gaderyngs” 
in  the  church  on  the  principal  festival-days ; “ gaderyngs”  in  the  parish 
on  Plough-Monday,  by  annually  appointed  officers,  called  “ Torchrevys 
and  incidental  sources  of  income,  such  as  the  sale  of  old  materials,  gifts,  be- 
quests, &c.  Of  these,  only  the  first-named  and  the  last  remain  on  the  books 
to  the  present  day.  The  obit-payments  were  made  over  to  the  Crown  at 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  The  gatherings  in  the  Church  first  became 
irregular,  then  infrequent,  and  finally  ceased  after  Christmas-day  in  1621. 
The  collections  in  the  parish  were  in  1572  committed  to  the  church- 
wardens, and  the  Torchreves  were  no  more  appointed ; and  at  last,  having 
fallen  in  amount  so  greatly,  that  instead  of  being  the  principal  source  of 
income,  they  barely  repaid  the  time  consumed  in  making  them,  they  ceased 
after  1594. 

In  1600  appears  the  first  mention  of  a Church-rate  : the  churchwardens 
(according  to  a memorandum  inserted  in  the  margin,  after  the  account  for 
that  year,)  having  paid  £9  to  the  glazier,  for  arrears  due  to  him,  “ received 
of  divers  pishioners,  as  appeareth  by  a rate,”  £3  18s.  In  1605,  the  re- 
ceipts shew,  quite  incidentally,  that  a rate  had  been  made  the  year  before, 
but  there  is  no  other  mention  of  it.  Several  other  rates  (six  in  all)  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  next  thirty  years ; sometimes  mentioned  incidentally  as 
before,  and  sometimes  specifically,  as  “ for  repacyons  donne  in  and  aboutt 
the  church.”  Two  “ gatheringe  bills”  are  also  spoken  of  in  these  years. 
No  other  rate  is  mentioned  till  1662,  when  another  incidental  acknowledg- 
ment of  a payment  which  should  have  been  made  the  year  before  occurs  ; 
and  in  1663  is  another  rate,  which  was  required,  as  it  appears,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  churchwardens  received  nothing  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  former  year  with.  In  I7l2,  as  it  seems,  another  rate  was  made; 
and  between  that  year  and  1752,  twenty-one  rates  are  recorded,  almost  all 
of  them  supplemental  to  the  regular  income  from  rents,  &c. ; until  the  end, 
when  they  appear  to  be  prospective,  and  are  then  granted  under  the  names, 
“ a twelve-week  rate,”  “ a threble  rate,”  “ a thirty-four  week  rate,”  &c. : 
and  in  1752  commences  the  regular  series  of  rates,  of  4d.,  6d.,  9d.,  &c.  in 
the  pound,  which  has  continued  to  this  time. 

February  11.  Joseph  Hitntep,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Abbe  Cochet,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  "W.  M.  Wylie,  exhibited  a pho- 
tograph of  a small  bronze  male  bust  found  at  Etaples,  in  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Elbacombe  exhibited  a number  of  rubbings  from  bench- 
ends  in  the  churches  of  Morwenstow,  Poughill,  and  Kilkhampton,  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Franks,  Director,  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Meyrick,  an 
astrolabe  which  had  belonged  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  a quadrant  from 
his  own  collection,  bearing  the  name  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howard  exhibited  an  impression  from  a seal  of  Gregory 
de  Rokesley,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1275 — 1285,  affixed  to  a deed  con- 
veying lands  in  Rotherhithe.  Mr.  Howard  also  exhibited  a rubbing  from 
the  sepulchral  brass  of  Gregory  de  Rokesley  in  Lullingstone  Church,  Kent. 
This  was  accompanied  by  a notice  of  the  family,  and  a list  of  wills  in  the 
Hustings  Court  from  1271 — 1356. 

Mr.  Beldam  read  a paper  on  Pelasgic  and  Latian  Ware.  His  object 
was  to  trace  the  progress  of  fictile  art  in  Italy  from  its  earliest  stage  to 
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the  period  when  what  is  commonly  called  Etruscan  ware  first  appeared. 
He  illustrated  his  subject  by  specimens  of  three  different  kinds  of  ware 
recently  brought  from  Italy  by  himself  and  his  friend  Mr.  Bell ; beginning 
with  the  rudest  ware  found  at  Albano,  and  advancing  through  the  Latian 
ware  to  the  earliest  form  of  the  Etruscan.  The  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  paper  related  to  the  discovery  of  the  Alban  vases,  beneath  a layer  of 
peperino  rock,  in  the  year  1817.  Erom  this  cemetery  many  of  the  articles 
exhibited  were  brought.  The  account  of  the  discovery  had  not,  he  be- 
lieved, been  published  in  English;  but  might  be  seen  in  an  Italian  letter 
wu-itten  by  the  late  Dr.  Visconti  of  Eome,  and  in  the  recently  published 
work  on  Swiss  Antiquities,  by  the  Baron  Bonstetten. 

The  facts,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Beldam,  were  shortly  as  follows.  In  the 
course  of  their  field  operations,  several  proprietors  at  Marino,  near  Al- 
bano, found  it  necessaiy  to  break  through  a layer  of  peperino  rock  which 
covered  the  surface  of  their  vineyards,  and  they  found  beneath,  at  a con- 
siderable depth,  a great  number  of  funeral  vases,  including  several  hut- 
urns,  and  many  vessels  of  various  forms  and  sizes  accompanying  them. 

The  discovery  made  a great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  exorbitant  prices 
were  asked  for  the  articles.  Of  the  remoteness  of  their  age  no  one  doubted  ; 
and  depositions  were  made  before  a notary  public  of  the  facts  of  the  dis- 
covery : an  analysis  was  also  made  of  the  material  of  the  vases.  The 
Roman  government  secured  the  best  of  the  articles ; other  portions  came 
into  other  hands ; among  others,  into  the  possession  of  the  Baron  Bon- 
stetten ; and  the  remainder  were  purchased  last  winter  at  Rome  by  Mr. 
Beldam,  of  Depoletti,  the  celebrated  antiquary.  These  articles  were  ex- 
hibited on  the  table,  with  a diagram  drawm  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bell,  exhibiting 
the  mode  of  burial. 

Mr.  Beldam  stated  that  the  opinions  of  Professors  Owen,  Ramsey, 
Quekett,  and  Hunt  had  been  sought  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  rock 
having  formed  above  the  articles  within  a period  of  2,000  years,  wRich  these 
gentlemen  unanimously  considered  to  be  not  only  possible,  but  probable. 
Professor  Quekett  obligingly  added  an  analysis,  which  confirms  that  of 
Dr.  Visconti.  Mr.  Beldam  endeavoured  to  shew  a close  connection  betw'een 
this  Alban  w’are  and  a species  of  w’are  occasionally  found  on  Latian  sites, 
which  he  suggested  w^ere  next  in  succession  ; and  then  produced  specimens 
of  a mixed  w'are,  to  prove  the  connection  and  sequence  of  the  early  Etruscan. 

Mr.  Beldam,  passing  on  from  the  artistic  and  antiquarian  subject  to  the 
ethnological,  adverted  to  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  Alban  hut- 
urns,  with  their  contents,  and  the  hut- urns  found  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  and  in  vaiious  parts  of  Germany,  and  also  in  Asia  Minor.  And 
he  suggested  these  facts  as  affording  some  confirmation  to  the  opinions  of 
the  celebrated  Niebuhr,  that  among  the  earliest  emigrants  of  Central  Italy 
W’ere  the  Pelasgic  tribes  ; wlio,  probably  leaving  the  coast  of  Thessaly, 
might  be  presumed  to  have  passed  through  Central  Europe ; a branch  of 
them  diverging  tow’ards  the  north,  while  the  remainder  moved  southward 
and  settled  in  Italy. 

It  appearing  that  one  of  the  Alban  hut-urns,  the  property  of  Canova, 
together  with  several  of  the  Alban  vases,  w'ere  already  in  the  possession  of 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Beldam  intimated  his  intention  of 
adding  to  the  national  collection  some  of  the  best  specimens  now  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

February  18.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Morgan  exhibited  two  papal  rings — one  of  a pope  unknown,  the 
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other  of  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  elected  1455,  ob.  1458,  a Borgia,  and  uncle  of 
Alexander  VI.,  whom  he  created  cardinal : the  ring  is  ornamented  by  the 
evangelistical  symbols,  the  papal  keys,  &cc.  Mr.  Morgan  also  exhibited  a 
pectoral  ornament  worn  on  occasions  by  priests,  suspended  from  the  neck. 
This  relic  is  ornamented  in  the  front  with  an  ivory  carving  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  is  probably  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and  in  the  lobes  of 
the  quatrefoil  are  four  smaller  qnatrefoils  of  champlevee  enamel,  which  look 
like  Italian  work,  and  represent  the  Virgin  and  three  saints  : between  these 
are  set  four  stones,  viz.,  an  amethyst,  cat’s-eye,  jacynth,  and  a piece  of  blue 
glass  in  imitation  of  sapphire  : the  foundation  is  copper-gilt,  ornamented 
with  a filagree  pattern  formed  of  twisted  gilt  wire ; the  centre  of  the  back 
is  occupied  with  a circular  engraving  of  the  Emperor  Wencislaus,  seated 
on  a Gothic  throne,  who  reigned  1378—1400. 

Mr.  W.  Dureant  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  containing  notices  of 
the  Tower  of  London  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  on  the  Horse  Armoury 
at  Greenwich  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  1630-1  ; the  former  from  the  MSS. 
in  the  State-Paper  Office,  the  latter  from  MSS.  belonging  to  Robert  Lemon, 
Esq,,  F.S.A.,  formerly  among  the  Exchequer  Papers.  The  different  de- 
partments in  the  Tower  were  noticed.  1.  T/ie  Ordnance.,  from  an  account 
taken  in  September  1559,  shewing  that  there  were  then  134  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance;  and  24  more  were  to  be  provided  at  an  expense  of  £483.  10s.  ; 
and  there  were  24  other  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  in  the  “Elizabeth”  and 
other  ships.  The  cast-iron  ordnance  numbered  25,  and  22  new  pieces  were 
required,  at  a cost  of  £128:  the  cast-iron  costing  only  10s.  a-cwt.,  whilst 
the  brass  cost  70s.  There  were  also  forged  ordnance  of  iron,  consisting  of 
fowlers,  bares,  harquebutts,  &c.  400  new  harquebutts  were  required,  and 

they  were  to  be  bought  within  the  realm,  as  they  were  twice  as  good  as 
any  others ; whilst  3,500  daggs  were  to  be  provided  from  Flanders.  The 
artillery  consisted  of  11,525  bows,  and  1,000  more  were  to  be  bought  in 
Flanders;  of  1 1,893  sheaves  of  arrows,  and  4,000  more  were  required,  at 
2s.  the  sheaf;  of  116  gross  of  bowstrings;  of  14,647  morris-pikes,  1,000 
more  being  required  ; blackbiils,  7,900  ; cullen-cliffs,  required  from  Flanders, 
6,000,  and  copper  was  also  to  be  got  thence  ; of  demi-lance  and  northern 
staves,  top-darts,  pole-axes,  &c. ; — the  whole  estimate  for  the  need  required 
being  £10,870.  Mr.  Lemon’s  MSS.  gave  the  prices  at  which,  in  the  same 
year,  the  armour  and  artillery  for  the  Tower  were  authorised  to  be  sold. 
The  yearly  charges  for  the  Lieutenant-General,  Porter,  and  38  warders  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary  had  been  £884,  and  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  this  to 
£676,  by  appointing  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  Master  of  St.  Katharine’s, 
and  appropriating  £200  a-year,  the  surplus  revenues  of  that  Hospital,  to- 
wards payment  of  20  of  the  Tower  warders : but  that  arrangement  was 
given  up  in  1562,  and  additional  space  for  the  ordnance  was  obtained  by 
the  purchase  of  the  neighbouring  mansion-house  and  grounds  of  the  dis- 
solved monastery  of  the  Minories,  without  Aldgate.  2.  The  Armoury^  in 
Oct.  1559,  consisted  of  1,800  demi-lances,  and  200  required;  of  1,966 
crosslets,  and  3.034  required  ; of  200  almaque  rivets;  of  71  sheets  of  mail, 
and  929  required;  of  1,020  jacks;  of  500  briggendens ; of  480  pair  of 
sleeves  of  mail,  and  20  required;  of  2,000  murrions,  and  1,000  required; 
of  263  skulls,  and  340  steel  saddles,  and  260  required  ; besides  the  armour 
with  Mr.  W.  Winter,  the  Vice-Admiral  commanding  the  fleet  off  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  the  armour  required  for  the  protection  of  the  Queen’s  per- 
son. 3.  The  Horse  At'moury  was  not  then  in  the  Tower,  but  in  Mr.  Le- 
mon’s MSS.  was  a return  of  the  horse-armour  at  Greenwich  in  January, 
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1631,  (before  the  losses  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  30  years  before  the  list 
of  the  existing  armour,  which  had  been  removed  to  the  Tower,  taken  in  ’ 
October,  1660,  and  published  by  Meyrick  from  the  Archcsologia).  The  j 
Greenwich  armour  consisted  of  11  suits  in  the  Green  Chamber,  including  i 
the  suit  made  for  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  with  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  an-  | 
other  for  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  another  for  Lord  Kildare  ; of  9 suits  ' 
in  the  Great  Chamber,  including  a suit  given  by  Sir  John  Smith  to  King 
James,  a suit  given  by  Sir  James  Yere  to  Prince  Henry,  a small  piece  of  I 
field-armour,  gilt,  graven,  and  “ enammelled,”  given  by  Prince  John  Yoyle 
(the  elder  ?)  to  Prince  Henry,  a white  tilt  and  field  armour  of  Prince 
Henry,  a white  tilt  armour  made  for  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  gilt  armour 
given  to  Prince  Henry  by  the  king  of  Erance,  gilt  and  graven  tilt  and 
field  armour  which  cost  £200,  and  was  given  in  September,  1608,  to  Prince 
Henry  by  Sir  Harry  Lee  ; and  in  the  Harness  Chamber,  a footman’s  armour 
of  King  Henry  YIIL,  which  was  seen  by  Hertsner  in  the  Tower  in  1598, 
and  was  again  tfiere.  And  Mr.  Cooper  hoped  that  the  armour  would  be  iden- 
tified which  in  1660  had  received  the  apocryphal  assignments  to  the  early 
Henrys,  the  Edwards,  and  even  to  William  the  Conqueror. — 4.  IVie  JeweU 
House  received  the  treasure  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1580  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  brought  from  the  western  ports.  5.  The  Record-Office  was 
under  the  charge  of  Edward  Bow^^er,  and  great  pains  were  taken  by  Lord  j 
Stafford  to  arrange  the  records;  whilst  it  was  proposed  in  1567  to  take  : 
there  the  records  of  the  Chancery  and  of  the  Parliament,  and  to  repair  the 
Great  Tower  for  the  better  keeping  of  the  whole.  And  6.  The  State  Prison  1 
in  reference  to  which  the  MSS.  in  the  State-Paper  Office  shewed  that  the 
deprived  Bishops,  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  the  Dean  of  Windsor, 
who  were  committed  in  May  and  June,  1560,  were  not,  as  Strype  and  Bur- 
net stated,  some  committed  to  easier  restraints,  and  some  restored  to  per- 
fect liberty  ; for  some  two  years  afterwards,  September  5,  1562,  they  were 
still  returned  as  prisoners.  That  the  plague  twice  caused  the  removal  of 
state  prisoners  : first  in  August,  1563,  when  Lady  Katherine  Grey  was 
removed  to  Sir  J.  Grey’s  house  at  Chequers,  in  Essex,  and  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  to  his  mother’s  house,  in  Middlesex;  and  in  August,  1570,  when 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  removed  to  his  mansion  in  the  Charterhouse. 
And  passing  over  any  notice  of  the  other  state  prisoners  whose  cases  were 
well  known,  Mr.  Cooper  concluded  by  referring  to  the  prisoners  for  offences 
in  connection  with  the  coinage,  including  the  alchemist,  Cornelius  de  Lan- 
noy,  who  had  undertaken  by  aid  of  the  wonderful  elixir  to  turn  any  metal 
into  gold  and  gems,  and  had  been  allowed  to  work  in  Somerset-house ; of 
John  Bulkeley,  a student  at  Oxford,  and  William  Bede,  a stationer,  who  had 
proposed  to  cast  a figure  for  the  recovery  of  lost  money,  and  by  alchemy 
to  diminish  and  lessen  the  coin  of  the  realm ; down  to  a poor  “ simple  crea- 
ture of  no  capacity,”  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  for  helping  one  Ogier, 
a Frenchman,  by  the  help  of  a piece  of  old  pewter  dish,  to  counterfeit 
Spanish  money,  and  who  was  recommended  for  the  Queen’s  favour  for  his 
want  of  capacity,  and  because  the  principal  offender,  who  had  been  a prisoner 
in  the  King’s  Bench,  had  “ broken  prison  long  since  and  gone.” 

Mr.  Hunter,  Y.-P.,  then  read  a communication  on  Early  Water-marks 
used  by  Paper-makers  in  the  Fourteenth  and  early  part  of  the  Fifteenth 
Centuries,  accompanied  by  twenty-five  tracings  from  examples  existing 
among  the  public  archives  of  England.  The  earliest  paper  used  in  England 
was  all  foreign,  and  was  without  a mark.  The  first  specimen  he  had  dis- 
covered was  in  an  account-book  of  1302,  which  had  no  mark  : and  in  paper 
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books  in  series  from  that  time  to  1330  there  were  no  indications  of  the  use 
of  any  such  mark  ; they  were  all  books  of  accounts  rendered  to  the  English 
Exchequer  by  officers  employed  in  Aquitaine,  and  prepared  probably  at 
Bordeaux.  It  was  in  1330  that  he  first  found  a manufacturer’s  symbol: 

! it  was  a ram’s  face  in  the  book  containing  the  accounts  of  the  Constable  of 
i Bordeaux.  The  second  was  in  an  account  of  Burwash,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

[ employed  in  1337  on  an  embassy;  it  resembled  a pair  of  tongs.  Other 
S specimens  shewed  the  letter  S in  a circle;  a bell  in  1350  in  Bordeaux 
{ accounts ; a sword  in  a book  of  Calais  in  this  same  year  ; the  custana  in 
j the  accounts  of  Bordeaux,  1351-2  ; some  specimen  of  a bird  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Comptroller  of  Gascony,  1354;  a plant,  perhaps  a water-lily,  in  the 
account  of  W.  Prior,  1 360 ; an  arbelist  in  a Calais  account  of  1 359,  and  a 
Constable  of  Bordeaux,  1365;  a sprig  with  leaf,  and  a bulb,  or  flower,  in 
the  household-book  of  some  English  person  of  distinction  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ; a drawn  bow  in  the  same  book ; also  a perpendi- 
cular line  enseigned  with  cross  and  the  letter  R, — the  latter  being  also  found 
in  Bordeaux  accounts,  1379 ; a bull’s  face  in  like  accounts,  1372  and  1375  ; 
a demi-bull  in  a custom-book  of  the  same  place,  1375  ; two  circles  in  pale, 
with  a line  passing  through  the  centres  of  both,  and  enseigned  with  a cross, 
from  the  accounts  of  the  bailiffs  of  Kay-street,  in  the  manor  of  Huddleton, 
Kent,  1380;  the  face  of  a stag,  from  a book  of  Bordeaux  customs  of  wine, 
1390;  the  head  of  a unicorn  in  profile,  from  a Comptroller’s  account  of  the 
customs  there,  1409  ; a unicorn  salient,  from  the  Comptroller’s  account  of 
wine  there,  1412;  a pair  of  balances,  most  resembling  Eenn’s  plate  ix. 
no.  16,  from  the  Comptroller’s  account  of  the  same  year;  and  a bugle-horn, 
from  a Bordeaux  custom-hook,  1431, 
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At  the  February  meeting,  held  in  the 
Society’s  Hall,  George-street,  Mr.  Cosmo 
Innes,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair,  R.  M. 
Smith,  Esq.,  and  James  Starke,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows  of  the  Society.  The  fol- 
lowing communications  were  then  read : — 

1.  Kotice  of  Sculptured  Stones  found  at 
“ Dinnacair,”  a rock  in  the  sea  near  Stone- 
haven. By  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq.,  of 
Banchory. 

This  interesting  paper  was  accompanied 
by  accurate  drawings  of  the  stones  in  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  of  another  noticed  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  recently  found  in  the  wall  of  a 
house  at  Old  Aberdeen,  by  Mr.  Smith, 
postmaster  there.  From  Mr.  Thomson’s 
description,  it  appeared  that  the  rock  had 
at  one  time  been  united  to  the  land,  and 
that  the  stones  had  been  found  in  a wall 
built  along  the  edge  of  the  rock.  This 
wall  was  discovered  about  twenty-six  years 
ago,  when  an  inhabitant  of  Stonehaven, 
incited  by  the  frequent  dreams  of  the 
grave-digger  at  Cowie,  of  hid  treasure  on 
the  top  of  the  rock,  climbed  up  its  steep 
sides,  and  after  digging  through  layers  of 
guano,  discovered  the  dyke  beneath,  but 
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not  the  gold.  The  stones  are  of  a very 
small  size,  but  are  of  different  kinds  of 
rock,  so  that  they  are  not  parts  of  one 
large  slab.  They  are  incised  on  one  side 
with  figures  of  circles  and  triangles,  and  on 
one  of  them  is  a fish  resembling  a salmon. 
These  figures  resemble  in  some  respects  the 
more  elaborate  symbols  in  “ The  Sculptured 
Stones  of  Scotland,”  printed  for  the  Spald- 
ing Club.  Two  of  the  stones  are  figured 
in  that  work,  but  tlie  rest  have  been  re- 
covered since  its  appearance,  through  Mr. 
Thomson’s  exertions. 

Mr.  Stuart  remarked  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son’s observations  had  made  it  easier  to 
understand  the  history  of  this  singular 
rock,  which,  instead  of  being  insulated  as 
at  present,  had  in  former  times  formed  the 
point  of  a projecting  headland.  In  this 
state  it  had  probably  been  fortified  in  the 
same  way  as  Burghead  in  Moray,  where  a 
neck  running  out  into  the  sea  had  been 
made  into  a British  strength,  and  where 
sculptured  slabs  of  about  the  same  size  as 
those  at  Dinnacair  had  been  found  in  1809. 
He  gave  several  instances  of  sculptured 
rocks  and  slabs  having  been  found  in  the 
R r 
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neighbourhood  of  British  forts,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  also  remarked 
that  sculptured  stones  of  a similar  type 
had  been  recently  found  in  a “ Piet’s 
House”  in  Orkney,  in  some  sort  of  connec- 
tion with  sepulchral  deposits ; which  last 
also  frequently  occurred  near  British  forts, 
and  rendered  it  probable  that  all  these 
sculptured  stones  had  a sepulchral  mean- 
ing. The  name  of  rock,  which  probably 
was  formed  from  the  words  “ Dunnet,”  and 
“ Kair,”  or  “ Keir,”  favoured  the  notion  of 
its  having  originally  been  a fortified  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Joseph  Robertson  pointed  out  the 
resemblance  which  the  rock  of  Dinnacair 
bore  to  the  Craig  of  Downie,  near  the 
vilhige  of  The  Cove,  in  Kincardineshire, 
and  to  the  rock  on  which  stands  the  chapel 
of  St.  Skae,  near  the  mansion-house  of 
Hunninald,  in  Forfarshire,  and  suggested 
that  Dinnacair  might,  like  these,  have  been 
chosen  as  the  site  of  some  early  her- 
mit’s cell,  with  its  chapel  and  burying- 
ground. 

2.  The  Law  of  Treasure  Trove — how  it 
can  be  best  adapted  to  accomplish  useful 
results.  By  A.  Henry  Rhind,  Esq.,  Hono- 
rary Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Rhind  in  this  paper  commenced  by 
a description  of  the  method  now  followed 
in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  Crowia  to 
relics  found  in  Scotland ; from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  claim  extended  to  every 
ancient  relic,  from  a bone  pin  to  a gold 
torque,  and  was  enforced  through  the  Pro- 
curators-Fiscal  of  the  various  counties  by 
the  Queen’s  and  Lord  Treasurer’s  Remem- 
brancer. Mr.  Rhind  proceeded  to  shew 
how,  under  this  system,  the  finders  of  relics 
were  tempted  to  conceal  and  dispose  of 
them ; and  stated  that  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  those  found  every  year  were 
ever  preserved  for  any  useful  purpose. 
He  gave  the  result  of  enquiries  made  on 
the  spot,  and  subsequently  gathered  from 
Mr.  Worsaae  by  letter,  of  the  working  of 
the  system  in  Denmark,  which  has  led  to 
wealthy  national  stores  of  antiquities  such 
as  no  other  country  can  boast  of.  This  in- 
teresting paper  concluded  with  some  prac- 
tical suggestions,  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing the  more  regular  transmission  to  the 
Exchequer  of  all  relics,  and  of  obviating 
the  temptation  to  destruction  which  now 
exists,  by  allowing  to  the  finder  the  full 
bullion  value  of  all  objects  of  the  precious 
metals. 

A committee  was  nominated  with  the 
view  of  reporting  on  Mr.  Rhind’s  sugges- 
tion.s,  in  the  hope  that  some  practical  im- 


provement on  the  present  system  might  be 
brought  about. 

3.  Notice  of  Cists  recently  discovered 
on  the  sea-shore  at  Lundy,  in  Fife.  Com- 
municated by  Mrs.  Dundas  Durham,  of 
Largo. 

It  appears  that  cists  have  frequently 
been  discovered  in  this  locality.  The  re- 
cent discoveries  consisted  of  four  cists, 
found  in  digging  in  a quarry.  The  two 
last  were  found  a few  feet  from  each  other. 
They  were  formed  of  roughly-hewn  slabs, 
two  or  three  stones  to  a side.  The  skele- 
tons were  described  by  the  workmen  as 
having  been  perfect;  one  of  them,  un- 
usually large,  had  the  head  cleft  as  by  a 
wound.  A local  tra<Ttion  refers  to  an 
ancient  battle  as  having  taken  place  here, 
and  as  thus  accounting  for  the  graves. 
The  interesting  paper  sent  by  Mrs.  Dur- 
ham was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  bones 
found  in  one  of  the  cists.  Unfortunately, 
the  skull  has  not  as  yet  been  recovered. 

4.  Note  of  the  Recent  Discovery  of  a 
Cist  at  Pitkennedy,  on  the  estate  of  Aid- 
bar,  and  of  its  contents ; and  of  a Coffin  dug 
out  of  a Rock  at  Feme,  in  Forfarshire. 
By  A.  Jervise,  Esq.,  Corr.  Mem.  S.  A.  Scot. 

The  ground  where  this  discovery  oc- 
curred was  at  one  time  a part  of  the  old 
royal  hunting-forest  of  Montreuthmont, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  tract  s of 
ancient  sepulture  are  often  found.  It  is 
in  the  parish  of  Aberlemno,  and  near  the 
spot  where  numerous  sculptured  stones 
stand  in  that  parish.  The  cist  was  found 
in  a natural  gravel-hillock  about  two  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  it  was  composed  of 
stones  of  the  grey  slate  kind,  common  to 
the  locality,  with  the  exception  of  one 
piece,  which  was  of  red  sandstone.  The 
remains  of  bones  were  discovered;  a clay 
urn  was  in  the  east  end  ot  the  cist,  and 
near  to  it  a number  of  beads  and  orna- 
ments of  jet,  forming  a necklace  of  un- 
usual beauty  and  elegance.  Mr.  Jervise 
concluded  his  instructive  communication 
by  a notice  of  a coffin  dug  out  of  the  solid 
rock  near  the  manse  of  Feme,  in  For- 
farshire, which  contained  a skeleton  and 
an  urn. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  of  Aldbar,  exhibited  a 
very  remarkable  and  beautiful  necklace  of 
jet  found  in  a cist  at  Pitkennedy.  Among 
the  donations  were  the  following:  — 1. 
Bones  found  in  a cist  at  Lundy,  by  Mrs. 
Dundas  Durham,  of  Largo ; 2.  A hammer 
of  baked  clay  or  silt,  dug  up  in  the  Or- 
chard-park at  Montblairy,  by  Alexander 
Morison,  Esq.,  ofBognie;  3.  An  iron  rod 
and  fetter-locks,  by  the  Edinburgh  County 
Prison  Board. 
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Feb.  10.  A lecture  on  the  Domestic 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A., 
who  commenced  by  stating  that  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  the  dwellinj^s  of  our  ances- 
tors were  few  and  far  between,  and  were 
daily  disappearing  before  our  eyes,  so  that 
if  some  att(  mpt  was  not  made  to  preserve 
a record  of  them,  we  shall  soon  find  it  too 
late.  The  architecture  of  remote  periods 
has  been  aptly  called  “ history  written  in 
stone,”  and  those  who  have  once  mastered 
the-  simple  key  to  this  history,  find  it  quite 
as  interesting  as  any  other  history  written 
on  paper  or  parchment.  If  this  is  the 
case  with  architecture  in  general — the 
greater  part  of  which  belongs  to  churches, 
and  is,  therefore,  in  some  degree  mono- 
tonous, or  at  least  presents  less  variety — 
it  is  still  more  the  case  in  the  architecture 
of  dw-elling -houses,  which  present  an  end- 
less variety  of  plan  and  arrangement,  and 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people  who  built  them 
and  inhabited  them. 

Mr.  Parker  next  described  the  different 
plans  of  houses,  and  by  the  aid  of  some 
very  carefully  prepared  plans  and  draw- 
ings, shewed  the  gradual  development, 
from  the  Norman  Keep  down  to  the  com- 
plete house  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
referred  to  numerous  examples,  the  dates 
of  which  were  in  many  cases  known  troin 
documentary  evidence,  exhibiting  in  order 
the  various  additions  which  from  time  to 
time  were  made  as  civilisation  increased, 
and  the  fear  of  attack  less  felt.  As  some 
of  the  most  perfect  instances  of  the  internal 
arrangement  in  Keep-towers,  he  referred 
to  Dacre,  Bamkorough,  and  the  Pele-tower 
of  Corhridge ; and  to  shew  to  how  late  a 
period  they  were  used,  he  noticed  Brougham 
Castle,  the  keep  of  which  had  been  re- 
fitted in  the  fourteenth  century ; and  Kenil- 
worth keep,  which  had  been  adapted  for 
habitation  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  His  examples  of  Baileys  were 
chiefly  taken  from  the  Border  and  Welsh 
castles  of  Edward  I.  With  regard  to  town 
houses,  he  said — 

“ Before  we  enter  upon  the  general  do- 
mestic arrangements,  it  may  he  useful  to 
remind  you  that  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  both  in  town  and  country,  it  was 
very  common  to  build  the  house  upon  a 
vaulted  substructure,  containing  cellars  or 
store-rooms  half  underground.  These  were 
very  strongly  and  substantially  built,  for 
security  against  fire;  and  these  vaulted 
chambers  were  common  alike  in  all  de- 
scriptions of  houses,  whether  fortified  or 


not,  in  monasteries  as  well  as  in  secular 
buildings.  This  vaulted  basement  story 
frequently  remains  where  all  the  super- 
structure has  disappeared,  for  the  upper 
part  was  often  of  wood  only : for  this 
reason,  the  substructure  is  often  of  much 
earlier  date  than  the  rest,  the  wooden 
house  having  been  replaced  by  one  of 
stone  or  brick  at  a later  period.  In  many 
towns,  a great  part  of  the  modern  houses 
are  built  upon  these  ancient  vaulted  cham- 
bers. This  is  especially  the  case  at  Chester 
and  Winchelsea ; and  in  London  itself 
there  are  many  remaining,  though  the 
most  perfect  example,  kno  wn  by  the  name 
of  Gerard’s-hall  Crypt,  has  recently  been 
destroyed.  The  Guildhall  stands  upon  a 
crypt  of  this  kind.  In  castles  and  in  coun- 
try-houses they  are  equally  common.  This 
substructure  does  not  affect  the  general 
plan  of  the  house,  which  is  the  saine  whe- 
ther it  stands  upon  the  ground  or  upon  a 
series  of  vaults, — excepting  in  a few  rare 
instances,  where  the  kitchen  and  offices 
have  been  made  in  these  vaulted  chambers. 
The  best  example  of  this  is  in  Warwick 
Castle,  where  the  lower  story  is,  however, 
only  partially  underground,  and  contains 
a fine  suite  of  servants’  offices,  very  per- 
fect, and  nearly  in  their  original  state, 
though  all  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
has  been  much  modernised.” 

He  then  wtnt  on  to  describe  the  Manor- 
house,  explaining  the  objects  and  uses  of 
the  various  chambers  which  we  find  in 
those  examples  which  remain  to  us.  He 
skewed  that  the  hall  was  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  the  building  during  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  lord’s  chamber  and  the  other 
family  apartments  became  much  more  im- 
portant in  proportion  to  the  hall : there 
are  often  two  good  rooms,  one  over  the 
other,  and  called  the  dining-room  and 
drawing-room.  In  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at 
St.  David’s  these  apartments  must  have 
been  of  considerable  size,  and  encroached 
considerably  upon  the  haU.  In  some  of 
the  late  Tudor  buildings,  and  in  Eliza- 
bethan houses,  the  lofty  hall  frequently 
disappears  altogether,  its  place  being  sup- 
plied by  the  dining-room  and  drawing- 
room, two  large  hut  low  rooms,  one  over 
the  other ; and  in  many  instances  this  al- 
teration has  been  made  in  later  times,  the 
roof  of  the  hall  being  often  preserved,  but 
the  space  divided  by  a floor  and  ceilings, 
in  order  to  adapt  the  house  to  modern 
usages — as  at  Charney,  Berkshire;  Yau- 
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wath,  W estmoreland  j Place  - house,  Tis- 
buvY,  and  very  many  other  instances. 

The  chapel,  also,  was  carefully  described, 
not  only  as  to  the  position  which  it  gene- 
rally occupie.l,  but  also  as  to  the  form  and 
arrangement.  He  also  gave  instances  of 
the  use  of  oriels,  or  upper  - chambered 
chapels,  in  the  fifteenth  century — a fea- 
ture which  had  been  already  fully  described 
in  the  volume  of  “ Domestic  Ai'chitecture 
of  the  Fourteenth  Centurj'.” 

After  the  chapel  he  referred  to  the 
usual  position  of  the  kitchen,  bringing 
forward  a large  number  of  instances.  Also 
to  the  beer  and  wine-cellar,  the  buttery, 
scullery,  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  and  the 
other  offices. 

The  bakehouse  was  an  important  office, 
and  often  remains  perfect,  being  com- 
monly taken  for  a second  kitchen.  The 
ovens  not  unfrequently  remain  still  in  use. 
They  remain  perfect  at  Fawsley,  Hurst- 
monceux,  Haddon-hall,  and  very  many 
other  places.  The  salting-house  and  the 
drying-house  were  also  important  offices  in 
the  larger  establishments,  as  at  Diu'bam 
and  Chepstow,  and  in  most  of  the  Bene- 
dictine abbeys.  The  laundry  also  fre- 
quently remains  in  use,  as  at  Fawsley. 
Over  these  various  offices  there  are  fre- 
quently apartments  of  considerable  size 
and  importance,  as  at  Great  Chalfield  and 
Fawsley,  the  use  of  which  is  not  always 
clear,  as  they  seem  too  good  to  have  been 
only  servants’  apartments  In  some  in- 
stances the  oriel  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shew  that  it  was  the  upper 
chamber  over  the  pantry  and  buttery,  and 
bebind  the  music-gallery;  but  in  these 
cases  it  is  probable  that  it  was  also  the 
chapel  or  oratory,  as  at  South  Wingfield. 

From  these  he  passed  on  to  the  external 
features  of  the  house — the  porch,  the  moat, 
&c.  He  also  mentioned  the  dovecot,  the 
earlier  examples  of  which  are  generally 
round ; and  there  are  examples  of  these  re- 
maining as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
as  at  Llantwit  in  Glamorganshire,  Garvey 
in  Herefordshire,  and  several  others.  The 
later  ones  are  more  frequently  square,  and 
often  built  of  brick.  Examples  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  are  very 
numerous,  and  they  were  a customary  ap- 
pendage to  the  manor-house  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Sometimes  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  or  convenient  to 
make  a separate  structure  for  this  purpose, 
and  a part  of  some  other  building  was 
fitted  up  and  used. 

He  reviewed  also  the  varieties  of  type 
which  may  be  found  in  the  timber  houses 
of  the  fifteenth  century  : but  this  subject 
will  be  more  fully  treated  in  the  third 
volume  of  h;s  work  on  Domestic  Archi- 


tecture, which  will  shortly  make  its  ap- 
pearance. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said — “ I am 
perhaps  departing  from  the  strict  letter 
of  the  subject  in  saying  anything  about 
furniture,  but  as  the  bare  walls  of  a mo- 
dern house  give  a very  inadequate  and 
uncomfortable  idea  of  a modern  dwelling, 
so  is  this  equally  the  case  with  a dwell  ng- 
house  of  the  middle  ages;  and  yet  most 
people  form  their  ideas  of  these  from  the 
bare  walls  only"^  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  must  have  been  very 
uTetched,  uncomfortable  places,  which  I 
beheve  to  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

“ To  begin  with  the  hall,  as  the  principal 
dwelling  apartment,  where  large  parties 
were  assembled.  The  walls  w^ere  hung 
with  tapestry  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground ; above  this  the 
walls  were  painted  with  foliage  and  figures, 
often  with  subjects  taken  from  the  popular 
romances  of  the  day,  or  hunting  scenes, 
or  sometimes  legendary  or  Scripture  sub- 
jects : similar  subjects  were  worked  upon 
the  tapestry,  so  that  when  the  colours  were 
all  fresh  there  was  little  distinction  be- 
tween those  parts  of  the  walls  which  were 
hung  with  tapestry  and  those  which  were 
not.  The  windows  also  were  filled  with 
painted  glass,  containing  similar  subjects, 
and  forming  a continuation  of  the  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  or  the  work  of  the 
needle  in  imitation  of  paintings.  The 
best  example  we  have  remaining  of  this 
arrangement  is  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Coven- 
try, where  the  tapestry  and  the  painted 
window  over  it  at  the  high  end  of  the 
hall,  beliiud  the  dais,  remain  perfect, 
though  faded.  They  are  of  the  time  of 
Henry  YI.,  and  record  a visit  of  that  mo- 
narch to  Coventry.  In  several  other  in- 
s^ances  the  gables  at  each  end  of  the  hall 
are  filled  with  windows,  the  buildings  at- 
tached being  considerably  lower  than  the 
hall. 

“ To  provide  for  sufficient  warmth,  I 
have  mentioned  that  a large  fire  of  logs 
of  wood  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  on  a brazier  with  fire-dogs,  around 
which  forty  or  fifty  people  might  be  as- 
sembled and  yet  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
warmth : the  smoke,  escaping  from  the 
louvre  in  the  roof,  passed  above  the  heads 
of  the  people.  This  custom  was  continued 
in  the  hall  of  Westminster  School  until  a 
very  recent  period,  having  only  been  al- 
tered by  Dean  Buckland.  It  was  also 
continued  in  the  hall  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  within  the  memory  of  some  of 
the  present  Fellows,  and  the  smoke-louvre 
in  the  roof  still  remains.  I believe  it  is 
also  still  the  custom  in  the  hall  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
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“ But  as  the  smoke  must  have  frequently 
been  injurious  to  the  paintings,  we  com- 
monly find  in  the  rudier  halls  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  fireplaces  introduced — 
sometimes  only  one,  as  at  Haddon-hall, 
Wanswell-court,  and  very  many  others  •, 
often  two,  and  these  placed  usually  on  the 
same  side  of  the  hall,  as  at  Kenilworth, 
and  numerous  others : sometimes  there 
were  more  than  two,  as  at  Conway ; 
though  it  is  difficult  there  to  tell  exactly 
how  far  the  great  hall  extended,  and  where 
the  partition-screen  of  the  chapel  was 
placed  which  formed  one  end  of  it.  At 
Linlithgow  there  are  two  large  fireplaces 
close  together  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  be- 
hind the  dais,  probably  because  the  climate 
was  cold  and  damp  (and  perhaps  because 
the  Princess,  afterwards  known  as  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  whose  father  built  this 
palace,  was  a delicate  child,  and  required 
more  than  usual  care).  The  fireplaces  in 
Scotland  are  generally  large  and  fine,  and 
resemble  the  French  flamboyant  fireplaces 
with  their  magnificent  hoods. 

“ The  tables— both  the  high-table  on  the 
dais  and  the  side-tables  in  the  body  of  the 
hall — were  long  and  narrow,  being  merely 
boards  placed  on  tressels,  and  removed 
when  not  required  for  use.  The  word 
‘table^  properly  signifies  the  same  as  the 
Latin  word  tabula,  a board,  and  does  not 
include  the  tressels,  or  the  legs,  or  frame- 
work on  which  the  table  rests.  These 
tables  appear  to  have  been  generally  used 
on  one  side  only,  the  people  in  the  body 
of  the  hall  sitting  on  benches,  the  grandees 
at  the  high-table  on  chairs,  and  the  lord 
in  the  centre,  on  a sort  of  throne,  or  chair 
of  state,  with  a canopy  over  it — at  least,  if 
we  may  trust  the  illuminations  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  period,  as  I believe  we  may, 
though  some  persons  consider  them  so 
entirely  conventional  that  no  reliance  at 
all  is  to  be  placed  upon  them.  A few  of 
these  state  chairs  have  come  down  to  us : 
perhaps  the  Coronation-chair  in  West- 
minster Abbey  is  the  most  beautiful,  and 
although  it  is  in  a shamefully  neglected 
and  mutilated  state,  having  been  evidently 
used  merely  to  nail  the  velvet  coverings 
upon,  yet  the  original  carving  and  gilding, 
and  painting,  with  the  diaper-work,  can 
still  be  made  out  wfith  care. 

“ In  the  recess  of  the  bay-window  at  the 
end  of  the  dais  was  the  sideboard,  or  cup- 
board, on  which  the  plate  and  china  were 
displayed  on  shelves.  The  dais  itself  was 
often  covered  with  a carpet,  and  the  chairs 
had  cushions  on  the  seats,  and  dorsars  at 
the  back  ; — these  seem  to  have  been  thin 
cushions  or  pads  hanging  over  the  back  of 
the  chair.  The  table  was  covei'ed  with  a 
linen  cloth,  and  napkins  w'ere  provided  for 


each  guest.  Water  was  brought  round 
before  and  after  meals  to  those  at  the 
high-table  in  lavatories,  which  were  small 
basins  of  silver  or  metal  richly  enamelled, 
about  the  size  and  depth  of  a soup-plate, 
but  with  a spout  to  pour  out  of,  and  which 
were  often  filled  with  rose-water;  those  in 
the  body  of  the  hall  were  expected  to  wash 
their  bands  at  the  lavatory  provided  for 
that  purpose  behind  the  screen  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall.  The  dais  was  com- 
monly boarded,  but  the  floor  of  the  body 
of  the  hall  was  covered  with  tiles,  or 
sometimes  paved ; or  earth  only,  and  was 
strewed  with  rushes,  which  were  fre- 
quently renewed.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall,  over  the  screens,  was  the  music- 
gallery,  which  was  occupied  by  the  min- 
strels dui'ing  meals ; and  from  this  there 
was  often  a door  to  a room  at  the  back. 
The  bed-rooms  were  well  furnished  with 
bedsteads  and  bedding,  as  is  proved  by  the 
numerous  inventories  of  furniture  which 
we  have  remaining,  as  well  as  by  the  illu- 
minations. The  bedsteads  had  testers  at 
the  head,  the  four-post  bedsteads  were  not 
introduced  before  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  are  not  often  earlier  than  the  seven- 
teenth. We  find  mention  of  silk  curtains, 
feather  beds,  mattresses,  and  flat  cushions 
to  be  placed  against  the  wall  at  the  back 
of  the  bed.  The  bedstead  served  as  a 
couch  during  the  day  to  sit  or  lounge 
upon,  the  same  chamber  serving  its  occu- 
pant both  for  bed-room  and  sitting-room, 
as  is  still  the  custom  in  France.  The  floor 
was  usually  covered  with  tiles,  or  with  a 
kind  of  mastic,  as  at  Bolton-castle,  York- 
shire, which  is  not  cold  or  uncomfortable 
to  the  feet. 

“ Small  carpets,  like  what  we  now  use  as 
bedside  carpets,  were  in  common  use,  and 
the  quilt  or  covering  of  the  bed  was  often 
a richly-worked  piece  of  tapestry  or  needle- 
work. But  chairs  appear  to  have  been 
scarce  articles,  as  we  read  frequently  of 
people  sitting  together  on  the  sides  of  the 
bed.  In  the  place  of  our  chest  of  drawers 
there  was  a chest  of  a different  description, 
often  richly  ornamented  both  with  paint- 
ing and  with  well-wrought  ironwork. 
There  was  also  a shelf  to  put  books  upon, 
or  for  any  other  purpose.  In  each  bed- 
room there  was  a fireplace,  and  attached 
to  each  was  a garderobe,  either  in  a turret 
or  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  with  a pas- 
sage leading  to  it. 

“ In  the  kitchen  and  offices  there  was  no 
lack  of  the  utensils  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  work  there  required.  The  inven- 
tories of  the  period  enumerate  all  sorts  of 
conveniences, — boilers  and  kettles,  and 
stewpans  and  fryingpans,  and  gridirons, 
tubs,  vats,  barrels,  and  everything  wanted 
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for  the  biikehonse,  the  brewhouse,  the  salt- 
ing h 'use,  and  other  offices. 

“ Thus  it  will  be  found,  upon  careful  in- 
vestiirati'jn,  that  with  all  our  boasted  im- 
provements and  advances  in  the  march  of 
civilisation,  so  far  as  comfort  is  con  erned, 
the  country  house  of  the  middle  ages  pre- 
sented as  many  luxuries  to  those  who  in- 
hibited it  as  a modern  house  does  to  our- 
selves, making  some  allowance  for  the 
wants  of  a less  effeiniuate  age,  which  did 
not  require  all  the  little  delicaeies  and  re- 
finements of  modern  usage.  We  are  often 
too  ready  to  look  back  upon  the  dark  ages, 
as  we  love  to  call  them,  and  fancy  that 
because  we  do  not  at  first  sight  find  proofs 
to  the  contrary,  men  must  have  lived  like 
cattle.  If,  liowever,  wdth  the  evidence  we 
have  collected,  we  can  look  back  in  imagina- 
tion, and  transport  ourselves,  for  instance, 
into  one  of  those  old  halls  at  Christmas- 
time, with  the  yule-log  blazing  on  the 


hearth,  sounds  of  music  pouring  forth 
from  the  minstrels’  gallery,  ot  merry 
laughter  from  the  vicinity  of  the  jester, 
and  dancing  with  thorough  good-will  in 
another  part,  we  should  see  a scene  of 
warm  h and  comfort  which  may  well  bear 
comparison  with  the  refinements  and  the 
stiilhess  which  civilisation  often  imposes 
on  our  modern  drawing-rooms.  It  is  too 
much  the  fashion  to  despise  our  ancestors 
for  what  they  had  n')t,  instead  of  taking 
the  trouble  to  txamiue  what  they  had. 
We  are  ofien  too  conceited  to  copy  or  to 
learn  from  past  ages,  but  seek  after  some 
new  and  taking  invention,  which,  aftt  r all, 
perhaps,  if  we  had  searched  diligently,  is 
no  invention  at  all,  but  something  which 
was  common  in  those  ages  which  we  cad 
dark,  but  which  will  be  found  not  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  an  age  which  prides  it- 
self on  the  advanced  state  of  its  arts  and 
sciences.” 
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COATS  OF  ARMS  IN  ESSEX  CHURCHES. 

Uttlesford  Hundred. — No.  VI. 

Stanstead  Montjitchet. — Takeley. — Widdington. — Wimbish. — Wenden-Lofts. — 
Wendens-Amho. — Wickham  Bonhunt. 


Stanstead  Montjitchet. — On  a sump- 
tuous monument  of  alabaster,  with  recum- 
bent effigies  to  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
Knt.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon,  who  died 
Aug.  12,  1631,  aged  81,  these  arms : — 

1.  Middleton,  quarterly  of  9 — 3,  3,  3. 

1.  Middleton,  Arg.,  on  bend  vert  3 
wolves’  heads  erased  of  the  field. 

2.  Middleton  another  coat.  Vert,  a 
chevron  between  3 wolves’  heads 
erased  arg. 

3.  a lion  pass. 

4.  Gu.,  on  bend  or  3 lions  pass. 

sab. 

5.  Vrg.,  2 crows  in  pale  sab., 

beaked  and  legged  gu. 

6.  Per  pale  arg.,  sab.,  a lion 

ramp,  countercharged. 

7.  Vert,  3 cocks  arg  , 2, 1,  combed 

and  wattled  gu. 

8.  Prescott,  Sab.,  a chevron  between 
3 owls  arg. 

9.  Bdnowain,  Gu.,  3 snakes  embowed 
arg. 

At  the  sides  are  the  arms  of  his  four 
wives : — 

1.  Middleton,  impaling  gu.,  a chevron 

between  3 mullets  or. 


2.  Middleton,  impaling  vert,  a chevron 
between  3 garbs  or. 

3.  Middleton,  impaling  or,  a bend  be- 
tween 2 eagles  displayed  sab. 

4.  Middleton,  impaling  gu.,  on  chevron 
arg.  a lion  ramp.  sab. 

In  the  spandrils  of  the  arch  are  the 
arms  of  the  City  of  London  and  the 
Grocers’  Company. 

On  an  altar-tomb,  with  recumbent  effigy 
to  ^Esther,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton, and  wife  of  ILenry  Salishmy,  of 
Llewenny,  co.  Denbigh,  Esq.,  1604 

1.  Salisbury,  quarterly  of  16 — 4,  4,  4 — 
impaling  Middleton  quarterly  of  6. 

1.  Salisbury,  Gu.,  lion  ramp.  arg.  be- 
tween 3 crescents  or. 

2.  Vaughan,  Quarterly  arg.,  sab.,  4 
lions  ramp,  countercharged.- 

3.  Az.,  lion  pass.  arg. 

4.  Gu.,  3 lions  pass,  in  pale  arg. 

5.  Arg.,  2 bars  az.,  on  each  3 

martlets  of  the  field. 

6.  Vert,  a stag  standing  arg., 

attired  or. 

7.  Az.,  a bend  arg. 

8.  Middleton. 

9.  The  other  coat. 
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10.  Mkldletony  Gu.,  on  bend  or  3 lions 
pass.  sab. 

11.  Arg.,  2 crows  in  pale  sab. 

12.  Gu.,  lion  ramp.  arg. 

13.  Or,  a boar  pass.  sab. 

14.  Barry  of  6,  arg.,  gu. 

15.  Barry  of  6,  arg.,  sab, 

16.  Gu.,  a file  of  3 points  or; 

impaling 

1.  Middleton. 

2.  Middleton,  the  other  coat. 

3.  Gu,,  on  bend  or  3 lions  pass. 

sab. 

4.  — — Arg.,  2 crows  in  pale  sab. 

5.  Prescott. 

6.  Ednoioain. 

2.  Salisbury  only,  impaling  Middleton 
only. 

3.  Middleton,  Quarterly  of  6,  as  on  the 
sinister  side  of  No.  1. 

4.  This  shield  concealed  by  brickwork. 
On  a flat  stone  to  Sir  Stephen  Langham, 

Knt.,  1709 

Langham,  Arg.,  3 bears’  heads  erased 
sab.,  2,  1,  muzzled  or ; impaling  a 
bull’s  head  and  neck,  couped  and 
winged. 

Also  these  hatchments  : — 

1.  For  James,  only  son  of  Sir  Stephen 
Langham,  Knt.,  of  Downtou,  co.North- 
ants,  1692. 

1,  4,  Langham. 

2,  3, Erm.,  a chevron  gu.,  and 

border  engrailed  sab. 

2.  Heath,  Per  chevron  embattled  sab., 
arg.,  in  chief  2 mullets  or,  pierced  gu., 
in  base  a heath-cock  sab,,  wattled  and 
combed  gu. 

On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  Bayle, 
Arg.,  on  fess  between  3 martlets  gu. 
3 plates. 

3.  Heath,  Surtout  Bayle  impaling  Bayle. 

4.  Heath,  impaling  quarterly, 

1,  4,  Arg.,  a chevron  engrailed  gu. 

2,  3,  Per  pale  arg.,  gu.,  a lion  ramp, 
sab. 

5.  Quarterly  of  6, — 

1.  Heath. 

2.  Bayle. 

3.  Arg.,  chevron  engrailed  gu. 

4.  as  3. 

5.  Heath. 

6.  Bayle. 

6.  Quarterly,  Heath  and  Bayle,  impaling 
az.,  a stag  trippant  arg.,  attired  or. 

7.  Az.,  seme  of  crosslets  or,  a lion  ramp, 
arg.,  surtout  Heath. 

8.  Gu.,  a wiveru  arg.,  surtout  Heath. 

On  a flat  stone  in  the  churchw  ard  to 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ellison,  1750 : — 

A cross  engrailed  impaling  an  eagle  dis- 
played. 


TaTceley. — 1.  A flat  stone  to  William 
Collyn,  Gent.,  1681 

Vert,  a griffin  segreant  or.  Crest,  a 
griffin’s  head  erased  or,  collared  gu. 

2.  A flat  stone  to  Mary,  wife  of  John 
English,  vicar,  1695  : — 

Az.,  a lion  ramp,  arg.,  on  a chief  of  the 
last  3 mullets  of  the  field  impaling 
harry  arg.,  gu.,  a lion  ramp.  or. 

3.  A flat  stone  to  John  Kendall,  Esq., 
1663 

Gu.,  a fess  cheeky  or,  az.,  between  3 
eagles  displayed  or. 

4.  A flat  stone  to  Hannah,  wife  of 
Francis  Knollis,  of  Nether  Wmchington, 
CO.  Bucks,  Esq.,  1689: — 

Knollys,  Az.,  semee  of  crosslets,  and  a 
cross  moline  voided  or,  impaling 
Collyn. 

Hatchments. 

1.  To  Sir  Peter  PetrJeer,  Bart.,  of  Bas- 
singbourne-hall : — 

1.  Parker,  Gu  , on  chevron  arg.,  between 
3 keys  erect  or,  as  many  cinquefoils  az., 
with  Ulster. 

2.  Sab.,  2 bars  engrailed  arg, 

3.  Cheney,  Cheeky  or,  az.,  a fess  gu., 
fretty  arg. 

4.  Lovetoft,  Or,  lion  ramp,  per  fess  gu., 
sab.;  impaling 

Nugent,  Erm.,  2 bars  gu. 

Crest,  an  elephant’s  head  erased  arg,, 
trunk  and  tusks  or,  ear  gu.,  on  a 
collar  of  last  3 fleur-de-lys  or. 

2.  As  last,  without  the  crest. 

3,  See  of  Canterbury,  impaling  erm.  on 
canton  sab.  an  owl  arg. 

Widdington. — The  only  arms  in  this 
church  are  in  a north  window  of  the  nave, 
and  date  c,  1450.  Two  of  the  shields  are 
France  and  England  quarterly,  the  third 
is  Fitzioalter,  Or,  a fess  between  2 chev- 
rons gu. 

There  are  also  some  curious  heraldic 
borders. 

Wimbish. — Here  are  several  monuments 
to  the  Wiseman  family,  but  without  arms. 
In  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  are 
four  ancient  and  beautiful  coats  of  arms 
in  stained  glass,  c.  1400 : — 

1.  Tiptoft,  Arg,,  a saltire  engrailed  gu. 

2.  Fitzwalter,  Or,  a fess  between  2 chev- 
rons gu. 

3.  Arg.,  5 bars  gu. 

4.  Aspall,  Az,,  3 chevronels  or. 

Wenden  - Lofts. — On  a monument  to 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  Or,  a chevron  between 
3 ravens’  heads  erased  sab.  Surtout,  Erm., 
2 chevronels  engrailed  az.  between  3 cs  al- 
lops gu. 

Crest,  on  a mount  vert  a crossbow  erect 
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or,  round  it  a scroll  inscribed  ‘‘  Arcui  meo 
non  confido.” 

In  a window,  WilJces  and  the  above 
coat  quarterly. 

In  a north  window,  the  See  of  Rochester. 

In  the  south  window  of  the  chancel  the 
arms  of  the  Rev.  R.  Fiske,  rector.  Cheeky 
arg.,  gu.,  on  a pale  sab.  3 mullets  or. 

Crest,  on  a triangle  sab.  besantee  stand- 
ing on  its  base,  a mullet  or 

Great  Wenden,  no-w  tailed  Wendens 
Ambo. — In  a south  window  were  formerly 
these  coats : — 

1.  Arg.,  on  fess  gu.  between  3 pheasants 
pp.  4 mullets  arg. 

2.  Raynesforth,  Gu.,  a chevron  erm.  be- 
tween 3 fleur-de-lys  or. 

On  a monument  in  the  chancel  to 
Robert  FisJee,  M.A.,  forty-two  years  rec- 
tor, 1783 

Fiske  impaling  two  coats  per  fess. 

1.  Harrison,  Az.,  3 mullets  in  fess  arg. 

2.  JVilkes. 

Crest  of  Fiske. 

On  a monument  in  the  nave  to  Ambrose 
Andrews,  Gent.,  c.  1700  : — 

Arg.,  on  bend  engrailed  cottized  sab.  be- 
tween 2 lions  ramp.  gu.  3 mullets  or. 

Wickham  Ronhunt,  alias  Wicken. — On 
a monument  in  the  chancel  to  John, 
Francis,  and  Anne,  children  of  Francis 
Bradbury,  Fsq.,  1693  : — 

Sab.,,  a chevron  erm.  between  3 round 
buckles  arg. 

On  a costly  monument  of  white  marble, 
by  Scheemakers,  to  John  James,  son  and 
heir  of  Mattheio  Bradbury,  Fsq.,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Wicken,  who  died  Nov.  27, 
1731,  aged  10  years  : — 

Bradbury,  with  crest,  a falcon  rising  or, 
and  motto,  “ Tempus  et  Patientia.” 

On  Brick-house,  an  old  mansion  of  the 
Bradburys,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  are  their  arms  over 
the  doorway. 

The  following  hatchment,  now  removed, 
used  to  hang  over  the  chancel-arch : — 

1.  4.  Bradbury. 

2.  Rockhill,  Arg.,  a chevron  between  3 
chess-rooks  sab. 

3.  Fden,  Arg.,  on  fess  gu.  between  2 
chevrons  az.,  on  each  3 escallops  arg., 
as  many  garbs  or ; impaling 

Whitgift  of  Clavering,  Arg.,  3 crosses 
horee  sab.,  on  each  5 besants,  on  a 
canton  sab.  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
conger  eel  couj)ed  or. 

Crest  and  motto  of  Bradbury. 

In  the  Harleian  MSS.,  British  Museum, 
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these  quarterings  are  assigned  to  Brad- 
bury. Quarterly  of  8, — 

1.  Bradbury. 

2.  Rockhill. 

3.  Filmer,  Gu.,  3 bars  and  a canton  arg. 

4.  Montfort,  Bendy  of  10,  or,  az. 

5.  Fauconberg,  Arg.,  a lion  ramp.  az. 

6.  I^angham,  Arg.,  3 bears’  heads  erased 

sab.,  muzzled  or. 

7.  Ashwell,  Arg.,  on  fess  dancette  sab. 

3 crosslets  arg. 

8.  Erm.,  a lion  ramp.  gu. 

A hatchment  to  Harriet,  wife  of  John 
Sperling,  Fsq.,  patron  of  the  living. 
Quarterly,— 

1.  Sperling,  Arg.,  on  a mount  vert  3 

gillyflowers  gu.,  stalked  and  leaved 

pp.,  on  a chief  az.  4 mullets  arg. 

2.  Quarterly, — 

1,  4.  Foxall,  Arg.,  a chevron  az.  be- 
tween 3 foxes’  heads  erased  gu. 

2,  3.  Milner,  Per  pale  or,  sab.,  a chev- 
ron between  3 snaffle-bits  counter- 
charged. 

3.  Quarterly, — 

1,  4.  Riper,  Gu.,  a chevron  embattled 
arg.  between  2 falcons  close  in  chief 
jessed  and  belled  or,  and  a dexter 
gauntlet  bar  ways  in  base  holding  a 
dagger  pp. 

2,  3.  Byatt,  Paly  of  4 or,  gu.,  on  chief 
az.  a garb  or  between  2 escallops 
arg. 

4.  Quarterly, — 

1,  4.  Grace,  Gu.,  a lion  ramp,  per  fess 
arg.,  or. 

2,  3.  Cheney,  Cheeky  or,  az.,  a fess  gu. 
fretty  arg. ; impaling  quarterly, 

1.  6.  Hanson,  Or,  a fess  counter-com- 
pony  arg.,  az.,  between  3 martlets 
sab. 

2.  Rastrick,  Arg.,  a chevron  between 
3 roses  gu.,  barbed  and  seeded  pp. 

3.  Woodhouse,  kz.,  a chevron  between 
3 mullets  or. 

4.  Rayner,  Arg.,  on  chevron  sab.  be- 
tween 3 roses  gu.,  barbed  and  seeded 
pp.,  as  many  crosses  patee  or. 

5.  Hargreaves,  Quarterly  or,  vert,  on 
fess  engrailed  erm.,  between  3 stags 
trippant  countercharged  a fret  gu. 

Crest,  a pair  of  wings  conjoined  and 
displayed  arg.,  lined  az.,  between 
them  a mullet  suspended  or.  Sa- 
piens qui  assiduus.” 

Foie. — A pedigree  of  the  Bradbury 
family,  compiled  by  the  Hector  from  the 
Hark  MSS.,  parish  registers,  and  other 
sources,  with  the  arms,  is  preserved  in  the 
church  chest.  John  H.  Sperling. 

Wicken  Rectory,  Feb.  1858. 
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^SClUon.  A Ferambtdation  of  Isling- 
ton. By  Thomas  Edlyne  Tomlins,  p]sq. 
(8vo.,  220  pp.) — Among  the  villages  which 
formerly  girded  the  city  of  London,  and 
liave  since  been  merged  in  the  body  of 
tliat  vast  metropolis,  Islington,  if  not  the 
largest,  was  probably  the  favourite.  It 
was  pleasantly  seated  on  a rising -ground 
to  the  north,  at  an  easy  distance  for  a Sab- 
bath-day’s journey,  or  for  a walk  on  a 
summer  afternoon,  offering  a purer  air  to 
those  vho  were  suffering  from  confined 
I lodging  and  imperfect  drainage,  recreation 
to  the  toil-worn,  and  green  fields  to  the 
smoke-dried.  In  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
it  was  described  as  having  been,  “ time 
out  of  mind,  the  metropolitan  mart  of 
cakes,  custards,  and  stewed  pruans;”  and 
in  the  same  happy  condition  it  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  last  century — chiefly 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  place  on  the 
Great  North  Road,  and  consequently  full 
of  inns  and  houses  of  jiuhlic  entertainment. 
Though  the  parish  is  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, it  contained  only  325  houses  in 
1708,  and  only  1,74-5  in  1801,  but  which 
had  increased  to  nearly  15,000  in  1851, 
when  the  population  was  more  than  95,000. 

Islington  has  now  had  several  historians. 
The  late  Mr.  John  Nichols,  who  was  for  so 
many  years  associated  with  Svlvanus  Ur- 
ban, was  born  opposite  the  church  in  1745, 
and  at  an  early  age  he  celebrated  the 
praises  of  his  native  village  in  lofty  rhyme. 
Afterwards  he  compiled  the  history  of  that 
portion  of  the  parish  named  Canonbury. 
Subsequently  to  the  illustration  which  Is- 
lington received  from  the  Messrs.  Lysons, 
in  their  excellent  woi  k on  the  “ Environs 
of  Loudon,”  its  history  was  formally  pub- 
lished by  John  Nelson  in  1811,  and  a 
second  time  in  1824.  In  1842,  Mr.  Samuel 
Lewis  produced  a quarto  volume  on  the 
subject.  And  now  we  have  another  very  un- 
assuming, but  still  substantial,  and  strictly 
original  contribution  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  three  latter  works  are  distinct  in  cha- 
racter. Nelson’s  is  of  the  ordinary,  com- 
monplace material.  Lewis’s  is  peculiarly 
full  of  personal  anecdote,  and  belongs  even 
more  to  biography  than  topography.  Mr. 
Tomlins  is  a vigorous  miner,  who  pro- 
ceeds at  once,  with  mattock  and  spade,  to 
i\iQfontes  et  origines  rerum, — to  charters 
and  court-rolls,  the  public  records  and 
acts  of  parliament.  His  work  is  that  of 
a legal  antiquary,  in  which  documentary 
evidence  is  maturely  weighed  and  carefully 
adjusted.  The  title  is  quaint,  and  per- 
haps in  some  measure  inappropriate,  as  a 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


“ Perambulation”  suggests  the  idea  of  an 
external  view  of  things ; whereas  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  are  eminently  expositive 
of  what  is  unseen  and  unknown,  and  the 
author’s  walk  has  been  chiefly  throuah 
plains  of  old  parchment,  and  over  hills 
and  mountains  of  law -papers.  He  is 
strictly  an  historian,  though  too  modest 
to  assume  that  title,  wtiich  so  many  have 
taken  upon  much  slighter  pretensions. 
Still,  in  tlie  arrangement  of  his  copious 
collections,  Mr.  Tomlins  has  maintained  his 
plan  of  a perambulation;  and  having  lighted 
his  torch  at  the  luminaries  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  he  comes  forth,  casting:  its  ra- 
diance not  only  on  both  sides  of  his  path, 
but  also  far  back  into  the  murky  distance 
of  the  past.  With  respect  to  the  various 
lines  of  road,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
his  information  is  me  st  curious  and  parti- 
cular : and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every 
manor  or  ancient  dwelling-house,  all  the 
important  estates,  and  particularly  those 
which  formerly  belonged  to  religious 
houses. 

It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  us  to  give 
any  adequate  notion  of  the  abundant  col- 
lection of  minute  facts  that  Mr.  Tomlins 
has  amassed  in  these  pages;  but  by  way 
of  specimen,  we  will  append  a few  lines 
from  his  peroration  : — 

“Ajrecl  people  there  are,  who  recollect  the 
High-s-treet  and  Lower-street  lined  on  each  side 
w'iih  trees.  Several  large  elms  stood  opposite 
the  Angel ; and  Nelson,  in  1811,  notices  the  rural 
aspect  Islington  presented  in  haymaking  season. 
The  ancient  houses  and  inns,  most  ot  them  in 
former  times  the  residences  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Cliarles  I.,  presented  an  antiquated 
appearance.  In  the  High-street,  the  Angel  re- 
tained the  aspect  of  a large  country  inn,  of 
which  the  interior  or  court-yai  d has  been  pre- 
served by  Hogarth  in  his  print  of  ‘ A Stage 
Coach,’  1747.  Then  the  Peacock,  a long-roofed 
and  capacious  building ; the  v\  hite  Lion,  cele- 
brated in  ‘ Drunken  Barnabee’s  Itinerarj" and 
the  ancient  range  of  buildings  at  the  Three  Hats, 
represented  in  the  Gentli- man’s  Magazine  for 
August,  1823.  In  tlie  Upper-street  was  the 
old  Vicarage-house  ; the  Pied  Bull,  (represented 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1791  and 
1795,)  the  abode  of  Sir  John  Miller  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  ; and  opposite  Rufford’s  Buildings 
there  stood,  previous  to  1812,  a large  wood-framed 
mansion.  In  the  l ower-street  also  were  nu- 
merous ancient  buildings,— indeed,  that  part  of 
Islington  town  seems  to  have  been  far  more  an- 
cient than  the  upper  side  or  Hiah-streei,  and 
contained  what  w'ere  once  spacious  mansions, 
afterwards  converted  into  schools,  inns,  manu- 
factories, and  pauper  farm-houses,  all  now  taken 
down  to  make  way  for  uniform  rows  of  brick- 
built  shops  for  the  use  of  a trading  population. 
Some  of  these  mansions  are  of  almost  recent  re- 
membrance,—the  Queen’s  Head,  (engi  avedin  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1794,)  which  was  pulled 
down  in  1829 ; the  Crown  ; Fisher  House,  a brick 
S S 
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mansion  of  the  time  of  James  I. ; and  t^e  an- 
cient house  called  Ward’s  Place,  demolished  in 
1800,  but  of  which  slight  remains  exist  on  the 
south  side  of  Greenman’s-lane.  In  Cross-street 
also,  where  there  now  stands  a Dissentei  s’  chapel, 
was  the  residence  of  the  Fowler  family,  pulled 
down  in  1850.  At  the  extremity  of  its  garden,  in 
a small  street  called  Alien-street,  there  t'et  stands 
a brick  edifice,  that  till  the  last  thirty  years, 
looked  over  what  were  then  Canonbury-'fields. 
On  the  west  side  of  this  builoing  are  the  arms  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fowler,  sculptured  in  stone,  and  the 
date  1653.  This  leads  us  to  Canonbury-town, 
the  only  perfect  remains  of  what,  with  the  ad- 
jacent buildings,  formed  Canonbury-house,  built 
by  William  Bolton,  prior  of  the  Canons  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  between  1509  and  1532.” 

But  we  need  not  accompany  Mr,  Tom- 
lins further, — to  the  manor-house  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  at  Highbury,  popularly 
called  Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  one  of  several 
moated  sites  within  the  parish  of  Islington, 
of  which  none  are  now  left ; for  he  tells  us 
that  “the  m.inerial residence  of  Ducketts’, 
in  the  Green-lanes-road  at  Hornsey,  is  now 
the  only  moated  house  within  seven  miles 
of  the  north  of  London,  since  the  recent 
removal  and  levelling  of  the  old  Vicarage- 
house  at  Stoke-Xewington.”  For  the  true 
and  particular  history  of  that  venerable 
site,  and  of  Barnshury,  for  many  cen- 
turies, from  the  days  of  the  Conqu'  ror,  the 
manor  of  the  family  of  Berners,  latterly 
barons  of  the  realm ; for  these  and  other 
localities  of  some  ancient  importance, — for 
the  I'lington  ducking-ponds,  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  citizens  in  the  seventeenth 
century ; and  for  the  exercises  of  the  Fins- 
bury archers,  when  their  butts  and  rovers 
extendi  d over  all  the  fields  towards  Isling- 
ton,— for  these  and  many  other  matters  of 
much  interest,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Tom- 
lins’ most  full  and  overflowing  pages. 


The  Antiqiuties  of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece,  as  measured  and 
delineated  by  James  Stbaet,  F.Il.S., 
F.S.A.,  and  Xicholas  Retett,  Painters 
and  Architects.  Seventy-one  Plates.  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions. — This  useful  little 
manual  of  Grecian  architecture  has  reached 
a third  edition,  which  proves  that  it  is 
found  valuable  by  the  school  of  Grecian 
architects.  The  plates  are  strictly  archi- 
tectural in  elevation  and  outline,  very 
clearly,  though  slightly,  engraved  in  the 
Parisian  style:  for  although  taken  from  a 
great  English  work,  this  abridgment  \vas 
originally  made  in  French;  and  we  no'ice 
that  the  word  “Monuments”  is  used  in 
the  title-p  age  in  the  French  sense,  not 
the  English.  To  our  minds,  the  Grecian 
style  is  totally  unsuited  for  this  northern 
climate  ; it  is  admirably  ad  iptedfor  Greece 
and  Italy,  where  the  light  is  so  intense 
that  the  great  difficulty  is  how  to  shut  it 
out ; and  as  light  and  heat  are  closely  con- 
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nected,  every  possible  contrivance  for 
shade  is  also  necessary.  For  such  a climate, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  cell,  en- 
closed by  solid  walls  without  a single 
window,  and  surrounded  by  open  porticoes, 
which  are  the  one  characteristic  of  ihis 
style.  Whether  this  building  be  a temple, 
a theatre,  or  a church,  the  solid  wall  and 
the  portico  are  indispensable.  Can  w'e 
conceive  anything  less  suitable  for  our 
cold,  d imp,  murky,  gloomy  climate,  where 
all  our  requisites  are  the  very  opposite? 
We  require  our  buildings  to  admit  all  the 
light  we  can  get,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
sun’s  rays  is  cheerful  and  comfortable,  not 
at  all  objectionable.  We  want  all  the 
wfindows  we  can  get,  wdiile  window's  are 
an  abomination  in  the  Grecian  style.  The 
absurdity  of  the  fashion  which  introduced 
the  Grecian  style  into  England  is  so  mani- 
fest, w'hen  once  the  light  of  common  sense 
is  turned  upon  it,  that  no  further  refer- 
ence is  required.  The  grand  porticoes  of 
the  Fitzw'illiam  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
and  St.  Martin’s  Church  in  London,  may 
be  very  magnificent  in  their  way,  but  they 
are  totally  out  of  place ; they  merely  ob- 
struct the  light  and  heat,  and  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  lounging  under  them  and  enjoy- 
ing their  deep  shade : more  frequently, 
the  Englishman  shivers  at  the  cold  draught 
of  air  as  he  passes  hastily  through  them. 
In  the  narrow  streets  of  London  these 
Grecian  pillars  are  a positive  nuisance,  by 
seriously  obstructing  the  light; — witness 
the  Law  Club,  in  Chancery-lane.  In  the 
Gothic  style,  on  the  contrary,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  English  Gothic,  the  window 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  features ; and 
to  this  indigenous  style  we  are  fast  return- 
ing, as  we  aw'ake  from  our  dream  of  clas- 
sical romance. 


The  Works  of  Professor  Wilson. 
Vols.  IX.,  X.,  and  XI,  (Blackw'ood’s.) — 
The  first  two  of  these  volumes  contain 
the  articles  from  “ Blackwood”  wdiich  were 
collected  and  published  in  1842,  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Recreations  of  Chris- 
topher Xorth,”  The  papers  are  in  the  Pro- 
fessor’s usual  style  of  mingled  mirth  and 
pathos;  but  some  of  them,  such  as  “The 
Field  of  Flowers,”  “ The  Holy  Child,”  and 
“ Christmas  Dreams,”  w'here  the  pathetic 
predominates,  are  more  than  usually  beau- 
tiful. 

The  last  of  the  volumes  before  us  is 
taken  up  by  the  “ Tales,” — the  “ Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,”  “ The  Trials 
of  Margaret  Lindsay,”  and  “The  Fo- 
resters.” Tliese  stories  will  be  familiar  to 
many  readers  who  have  but  small  acquaint- 
ance wdth  their  author’s  other  w'ritings ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  by  whomsoever  they 
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are  known  they  must  be  loved.  The  grace, 
simplicity,  and  purity  of  feeling  which 
pervade  them,  must  make  sure  their  hold 
upon  all  hearts.  We  do  not  know  what 
njay  he  their  value  as  pictures  of  Scottish 
peasant-life  : perhaps  they  are  too  much 
idealized  to  be  implicitly  i-elied  on  in  that 
respect ; but,  be  that  as  it  may,  their 
value  as  pictures  of  unaffected  piety  and 
beauty  of  life  is  beyond  doubt.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  them  without  being  the 
better  for  the  perusal. 

There  is  now  but  one  volume — a volume 
of  poetry  — wanting  to  complete  the 
“ Works  of  Professor  Wilson.” 


Fear-nac-Fl'Ui, — A Comhai  ; and  other 
Foems.  By  G.  Cubtis  and  T.  L.  Al- 
DKinaE.  (London  : A.  W.  Bennett,  5, 
Bishopgate.) — The  authors  of  this  little 
volume  cannot  be  accused  of  over-partiality 
in  believing  “that  sufficient  will  be  found 
in  the  work  to  justify,  in  some  degree,  their 
appeal  to  public  consideration  and  rc'gard.” 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  tliat  the  composi- 
tions are  respectable ; they  are  something 
more  than  this.  Whether  they  reach  to 
the  standard  of  poetry,  the  cognoscenti  in 
that  mysterious  art  may  determine,  if  they 
will  take  the  trouble.  For  our  own  paris, 
without  venturing  upon  such  a difficult 
question,  we  shall  be  content  simply  to  re- 
cord our  opinion  that  they  are  very  much 
superior  to  a large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ductions which  assume  the  name.  The 
verses  are  very  unaffected  and  very  sweet. 

We  tiiink  it  right  to  mention  that  the 
authors  are  working  men ; not  because 
the  book  stands  in  need  of  any  apology, 
but  because  it  is  a good  sign  of  the  times. 


Messes.  Blackie’s  Comprehensive  His- 
tory of  England  is  steadily  progressing, 
and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  exhibiting  si^ns  of 
improvement, — more  attention  being  paid 
to  recent  researches  in  the  mine  of  history 
than  we  observed  in  the  earlier  numbers. 
We  may  also  mention  that  many  of  the 
historic  scenes  have  been  visited,  and  their 
present  condition  described. 

Five  more  numbers  of  the  Imperial 
Atlas  have  also  been  issued  by  the  same 
publishers,  containing  maps  of  China,  Tar- 
tary, Siberia,  Algiers,  Australia,  and  many 
other  countries,— all,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  examine  them,  most  carefully  exe- 
cuted, and  the  names  of  places  inserted  in 
a manner  unusually  clear  and  distinct. 


Punishment  and  Prevention.  By  Alex- 
ander Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Banchory. 
(London : Nisbet.) 


The  Purgatory  of  Prisoners ; or.  An 
Intermediate  Stage  between  the  Prison  and 
the  Public.  By  the  Eev.  Obey  Shipley, 
M.A.  (London  : Masters  & Co.) 

Formerly  the  opinion  prevailed  that 
crime  could  only  be  repressed  by  severity, 
consequently  punishment  was  added  to 
punishment,  until  at  last,  chipping  a piece 
off  the  bridge  at  Blackfriars  was  considered 
as  great  a crime  as  the  killing  of  a man. 
This  state  of  things  contii.ued  longer  than 
can  well  be  conceived;  but  eventually  the 
tide  turned,  and  a lace  of  philanthropists 
arose,  who  effected  an  amelioration  of  the 
penal  code,  and  introduced  a more  rational 
scale  of  punishment.  These,  again,  are 
in  turn  succeeded  by  others,  wh(  se  desire 
appears  to  be  to  make  pets  of  offenders. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  prisons  are  being 
transformed  into  comfortable  habitations  ; 
and,  once  fairly  housed,  the  convict  has  his 
health,  education,  and  murals  so  carefully 
attended  to,  that  if  he  behave  well,  he  may 
consider  it  the  luckiest  moment  of  his  life 
when,  after  his  conviction,  he  was  consigned 

to  her  Majesty’s  castle  of . Had  he 

remained  honest,  he  would  have  grown  up 
in  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  jiauperism, 
and  in  his  old  age  be  consi;:ned  to  that 
building  which,  to  the  independent  poor, 
so  fully  conveys  the  description  of  Dante’s 
Inferyio. 

Crime  should  be  followed  by  punishment, 
and  the  punishment  should  be  such,  that, 
after  undergoing  it,  the  criminal  should 
not  be  in  a better  position  than  the  honest 
man : and  we  would  endeavour  to  reform 
the  prisoner  at  the  same  time ; but  we  be- 
lieve w'ith  Mr.  Thompson,  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  prevention  of 
crime  : this  is  the  point  to  which  more 
attention  should  be  drawn,  and  we  recom- 
mend Mr.  Thompson’s  work  to  the  notice 
of  all  who  are  tlesirous  of  seeing  fewer 
persons  in  our  gaols. 

Mr.  Shijde.^’s  pamphlet  is  a well-inten- 
tioned description  of  what  he  observed  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  working  of  the  new 
system  in  the  reformatory  pris  ms  thoi  e ; 
but  it  does  not  alttr  our  opinion,  that 
“ prevention  is  better  than  cure.” 


John  H.  St  egg  all : a Real  History  of  a 
Suffolk  Man,  narrated  by  Himself ; edited 
by  the  Author  of  “Margaret  Catchpole.” 
(London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  &Co.) — This 
is  the  sadly  amusing  history  of  a real  man, 
at  present  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  wffio  in  his  time  has  xrlayed  the 
various  parts  of  a gipsy,  a sailor,  a soldier, 
a surgeon,  and  a Fellow-Commoner  of  Cor- 
pus Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  before  as- 
suming his  present  position. 
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Miscellaneous  Reviews. 


JEssays  on  Church  'Penitentiaries.  By 
J0H]S"  AEMSTEOJf&,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Grahamstown,  (Oxford  & London  : J.  H. 
and  James  Parker.) — It  is  just  ten  years 
ago  since  a very  animated  conversation 
took  place  between  the  author  of  the  above 
essays,  the  writer  of  this  notice,  and  two 
or  three  friends,  upon  the  subject  of  “the 
greatest  of  our  social  evils.”  At  that  time 
no  one  cared  for  the  outcast.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, then  a plain  and  almost  unknown 
country  clergyman,  was  warmly  upholding 
the  claims  of  the  unfortunate  upon  the 
sympathies  of  others.  Thej^  were  rather  t he 
sinned  against  than  the  sinners.  “Was 
finery  the  ruin  of  so  many  ?”  he  asked  : 
“then  who  tempted  them  with  the  finery, 
or  with  the  means  of  procuring  it  ? Was 
love  of  gaiety,  society,  or  drink,  the  pre- 
vailing cause  ? then  who  assisted  these 
unfortunates  in  attaining  their  desires  ?” 
As  he  warmed  in  the  subject,  he  said  that 
he  would  treat  them  as  sisters — would  not 
t ilk  of  the  sins  of  the  past,  but  would 
dwell  upon  the  hopes  of  the  future ; — 
Avould  not  point  out  the  terrors  of  hell, 
but  allure  to  the  fields  of  bliss.  Such  were 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  worthy 
author  of  these  Essays ; and  he  was  not  a 
man  of  words,  but  of  works,  for  he  imme- 
diately after  wrote  an  article  for  the 
“Quarterly  Review,”  another  for  the  “ Eng- 
lish,” and  a third  for  the  “Christian  Re- 
membrancer,” and  then  “Ah  Appeal  for  the 
formation  of  a Church  Penitentiary.”  The 
stone,  thus  set  in  motion,  has  never  stood 
still ; public  opinion  has  been  roused. 
“ Unfortunates”  are  now  admitted  to  plead 
their  own  cause  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times,  and  we  hope  the  evil  is  in  process 
of  amelioration. 


historical  Sermons  on  the  Sufferings 
and  Resurrection  of  the  Lord.  By  one  of 
the  Writers  of  the  “ Tracts  for  the  Chris- 
tian Seasons.”  2 vols.,  fcap.  8vo.  (Ox- 
ford and  London  : .J.  H and  Jas.  Parker.) 
— Many  of  the  sermons  that  come  under 
our  notice  are  like  those  weapons  which 
we  find  among  the  “ properties”  in  the 
the  itrical  armoury,  beantifdly  polished 
and  formidable  to  look  at,  hut  warranted 
to  do  no  harm, — the  eilges  are  ground  off 
and  the  points  blunted.  So  wdth  many 
sermons,  the  points  and  sharp  edges  so 
necess  iry  for  real  warfiire  against  man’s 
evil  nature  are  neatly  rounded  otf,  and  no 
one  is  either  betb  r or  worse  for  the  hear- 
ing or  reading.  The  volm.nes  before  us 
are  just  the  reverse, — they  are  real  prac- 
tied  sermons,  earnest  and  devotional; 
they  grapple  with  real  cases  of  conscience, 
and  carry  conviction  to  the  mind;  and, 
while  they  are  singularly  devoid  of  orna- 
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mental  display,  we  at  times  alight  upon 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty  and  true  elo- 
quence. Evidently  they  are  the  work  of 
one  who  is  imhued  wdeh  the  true  nature 
of  his  office  and  its  responsibilities,  and  as 
such  we  commend  them  to  the  notice  of 
our  clerical  readers. 


The  Right  Way  the  Best  Way ; or,  A 
Plea  for  the  Weekly  Offertory.  Four  Ser- 
mons, by  the  Rev.  Geoege  Hunt  SiiYX- 
TAN.  Fcap.  8vo.  (London  and  Oxford: 
J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker.) — Mr.  Smyttan  is 
the  Rector  of  Hawksworth,  a little  coun- 
try parish  containing  180  souls,  without 
any  resident  gentry;  and,  impressed  with 
the  desire  to  extend  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel,  he  set  about  it  in  the  way  the 
Cliui'ch  recommends— the  weekly  offertory : 
with  what  result,  a table  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  shews.  The  Four  Sermons  to  his 
parishioners  prepared  their  minds  to  act 
upon  his  recommendation,  and  will  supply 
hints  to  other  clergymen  who  may  wdsh 
to  adopt  similar  means  of  doing  good  to 
their  fellow-men. 


Family  Pevotion ; or.  An  Exhortation 
to  horning  and  Evening  Prayer  in  Fami- 
lies. By  the  Right  Rev.  Edwaed  Gibson, 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  Reprinted 
from  the  Eighteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
(London:  T.  Hatchard.) — In  that  age  of 
lukewarmness,  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Bishup  Gibson  was  a 
burning  and  a shining  light.  Not  satisfied 
with  doing  duty  at  his  parish  church, 
when  Rector  of  Lambeth,  he  issued  an 
affectionate  Pastoral  to  his  parishioners, 
and  followed  that  by  a w’ork  on  the  Holy 
Communion,  which  Mr.  Hatchard  has  re- 
cently published;  and  now,  as  a companion 
volume  we  have  this  excellent  little  manual 
of  Family  Devotion,  which  wdll  no  doubt 
be  received  by  many  in  preference  to  any 
more  modern  compilation.  It  is  from  the 
press  of  Mr.  Baiclay,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  typography 
that  we  have  seen,  the  letter  used  being 
of  the  old-fashioned  sort  wdth  which  our 
owm  early  numbers  were  printed. 

A Vindication  of  the  hymn  Te  DeuM 
LAUDAMUS from  Errors  and  Misrepresent- 
ations of  a Thousand  Years.  With  Trans- 
lations into  various  Languages,  Ancient 
and  Modern ; and  a Paraphrase  in  Old 
English,  noio  first  printed fromthe  Original 
MS.  By  Ebenezeh  Thomson,  Esq.  Fcap. 
8vo.  (London:  J.  Russell  Smith.) — Should 
the  reading  of  the  twenty-first  section  of 
the  Te  Deum  be  numerari,  as  the  Roman 
and  the  Anglican  Church  have  it,  or  mu- 
nerari,  as  Mr.  Thomson  contends  ? The 
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arguments  for  the  latter  reading  are  well 
and  temperately  put  together  by  Mr. 
Thomson ; and  some  equally  cogent  reason- 
ings for  retaining  the  old  reading,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Thomson,  will  be  found  in  our 
second  volume  for  1847,  and  in  the  first 


volume  for  1848.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer 
the  present  rending,  and  think  that  what 
has  been  the  usage  of  the  Church  for  a 
thousand  years,  even  according  to  our 
author’s  reckoning,  may  claim  a still  longer 
pedigree. 


Che  Montijlp  fiutellisencer, 

AKD 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF 
Foreign  News,  Fomestic  Occurrences,  and  Notes  of  the  Month. 


“Chtjeches  and  Chapels  ^ 

“The  Annual  Report  of  the  Church 
Commissioners  for  1857  had  not  been  pub- 
lished up  to  the  time  of  our  writing.  We 
shall,  however,  without  its  aid  be  able  to 
shew  that  church -building  is  proceeding 
vigorously.  Of  course,  all  the  new  churches 
are  mediaeval  in  character.  ‘ Whatever 
may  have  been  our  failures  or  short- 
comings,’ observes  Mr.  Scott,  the  foremost 
champion  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  one 
of  its  ablest  practitioners,  ‘ in  this  we  have 
been  thoroughly  and  perfectly  successful, 
— that  we  have  completely  revolutionized 
our  ecclesiastical  architecture.  No  revo- 
lution was  ever,  so  far  as  it  goes,  more 
complete;  for  wliile,  forty  years  ago,  no 
one,  in  building  a new  church,  would  ever 
have  dreamed  of  making  it  Gothic,  no  one 
now  dreams  of  making  it  anything  else.’ 
Because  a church  is  Gothic,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  that  it  is  beauti- 
ful, even  in  the  eyes  of  the  straitest  ad- 
herent of  Gothicism.  ‘With  all  the  suc- 
cess I have  claimed  for  our  revival,’  says 
Mr.  Scott,  in  the  lecture  from  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  ‘the  great  majority  of 
works  which  it  has  given  rise  to  are  not 
the  productions  of  those  who  have  promo- 
ted or  care  a straw  for  it,  but  of  men 
picked  up  by  chance,  who  only  follow  our 
style  as  the  I'ashion  of  the  day,  have  never 
studied  old  examples,  much  less  worked 
out  any  original  developments  of  their 
own,  and  are  quite  incapable  of  producing 
anything  above  the  very  tamest  me- 
diocrity.’ Happy,  yet  unhappy  Gothic! 

“ About  London,  several  churches  of 
more  or  less  orthodox  or  mediocre  Gothic 
have  been  completed  since  our  last.  Of 


» From  the  “ Companion  to  the  British  Alma- 
nac for  1858.” 


these,  St.  Matthew,  Oakley-square,  by 
Mr.  ,T.  Johnson,  may  be  regarded  as  in 
many  respects  a favourable  example  of  the 
London  churches  of  recent  erection.  It 
consists  of  a nave  and  aisle  90  feet  long, 
and  an  aggregate  width  of  45  feet,  and  a 
chancel  35  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide.  At 
the  south-east  angle  is  a tower  75  feet 
high,  surmounted  with  a spire  100  feet 
high.  The  ext.  rior  is  picturesque  in  its 
general  form,  and  has  some  good  details. 
The  tower  is  its  most  striking  feature,  but 
the  appearance  of  substantialness  is  ob- 
tained by  a somewhat  too  ostentatiously 
lavish  use  of  materials.  In  the  interior, 
picturesqueness  of  character  has  also  been 
aimed  at,  though  with  perhaps  less  success 
than  in  the  exterior.  The  only  gallery  is 
at  the  west  end.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  thick  clustered  piers, 
which  carry  a light  open  wooden  roof  of 
high  pitch.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
are  advanced  some  distance  in  the  nave. 
The  church  has  seats  for  1,240  persons : 
its  cost  was  8,600Z. 

“Of  other  churches  completed  during 
the  year  in  London  and  the  vicinity  we 
may  mention  the  more  important : — St. 
Stephen’s,  Westbourne-park,  is  another 
example  of  late  Decorated,  having  no  in- 
ternal advantages  over  that  just  men- 
tioned, and  of  which  the  tower  and  spire 
have  to  be  added  to  complete  its  exterior ; 
St.  Paul’s,  Lorrimore- square,  Walworth, 
by  Mr.  H.  Jarvis — a pleasing  example  of 
Early  English,  with  some  Transition  details 
— has  a nave  and  aisles,  and  a tolerably 
deep  chancel,  and,  as  its  chief  exterior 
ti  ature,  a tower  and  spire  of  good  form  at 
the  north-east  angle,  122  feet  high.  On 
the  south  side  of  Westininster-road,  an 
early  Decorated  church,  by  Mr.  W.  Rogers, 
of  large  size  (105  feet  by  71  inside)  and 
substantial  character,  is  approachiug  com- 
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pletion ; it  has  nave,  aisles,  and  an  apsidal 
chancel,  and  will  seat  1,218  persons ; the 
cost  is  estimated  at  under  8,000Z.  St. 
Thomas,  on  the  north  side  of  the  West- 
minster-road,  by  Mr.  Teulon,  displays  some 
novelty  in  the  combination  of  coloured 
bricks  with  stone  dressings ; a parsonage- 
house  is  connected  with  it : the  entire  cost 
has  been  about  5,500^.  St.  Philip  the 
Evangelist,  Arlington-square,  Islington, 
may  also  claim  notice  as  differing  from 
the  ordinary  range  of  London  Gothic,  it 
being  a massive  example  of  the  Norman 
style,  with  a heavy  square  tower  and  short 
broach  spire  : the  architect  is  Mr.  Gough. 
All  Saints’,  Haggerstone,  by  Mr.  P.  C. 
Hardwick,  is  of  early  Decorated  character, 
consisting  of  a nave,  aisles,  short  transepts, 
and  chancel,  and  will  seat  950  persons  : it 
is  built  of  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  is  richly  fitted  up  internally; 
a parsonage-house  is  built  in  connection 
with  it.  Other  churches  recently  or  nearly 
completed  are  — St.  Peter’s,  Notting-hill; 
All  Sainis’,  Blackheath,  by  Mr.  Ferrey  ; St. 
Paid’s,  Bow-common ; St.  Andrew’s,  near 
Croydon, — all  in  the  prevalent  Decorated 
style ; one  at  Old  Ford,  Bow,  of  early  Per- 
pendicular character,  by  Mr.  J.  Nichols  : 
and  several  more  have  been  commenced ; 
among  others,  one  of  a superior  character 
on  Richmond-hill,  by  Mr.  Scott.  The  o'd 
brick  chapel  of  Harrow  School  has  been  re- 
placed by  a very  elegant  new  one  of 
flint,  with  stone  dressings,  having  a lofty 
apsidal  chancel,  the  five  lights  of  which 
are  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  a south 
aisle,  erected  as  a memorial  to  Harrow  offi- 
cers, 22  in  number,  who  fell  in  the  Cri- 
mean war  : it  is  one  of  Mr.  Scott’s  chastest 
works.  Temporary  iron  churches  have 
been  erected  chiefly  in  poor  and  crowded 
neighbourhoods, — at  St.  George’s-in-the- 
East;  Ken  tish -town ; Holloway;  Ken- 
nington ; Newington  Butts ; and  Lam- 
beth, and  perhaps  elsewhere  : they  are 
described  as  being  comfortalde  and  well- 
ventilated,  and  in  all  respects  answering 
the  ir  purpose. 

“In  the  country,  church-building  has 
been  carried  on  with  unabateel  vigour.  St. 
Thomas,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight — ofw'hich 
the  first  stone  was  laid  with  great  cere- 
mony, in  presence  of  Prince  Albert,  in  Au- 
gust, 1854 — was  opemed  in  the  present 
year.  It  is  e irly  Decorated  in  character, 
and  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  a north 
and  a south  chajiel,  and  an  apsidal  chan- 
cel, and  has  at  the  western  end  a tower 
100  feet  liigli,  with  a tuiret  and  crocheted 
spire  30  feet  high.  The  architi  ct  was  Mr. 
S.  W.  Daukes,  and  the  cost  10,700^  : it 
has  sittings  for  1,460  persons.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle  the  Queen  has 
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erected  a monument  (by  Marochetti)  in 
memory  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  i 
I.,  who  died  while  in  confinement  at  Caris- 
b rook-castle,  and  was  interred  here.  At 
Wells,  Somersetshire,  a handsome  church 
has  been  erected  as  a memorial  of  Dean  Jen- 
kins, of  Wells,  by  his  widow ; it  is  in  the  De- 
corated style,  is  78  feet  long,  wdth  an  apse 
of  five  windows ; has  a tower  and  spire  at 
the  south-east  angle,  130  feet ; will  seat 
400  [;ersons,  and  cost  6,OOOZ. : the  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon.  At  Baschurch, 
Shropshire,  Mrs.  Barret  has  built  an  ele- 
gant little  church  and  parsonage-house,  at 
a cost  of  5,000Z.,  and  provided  a sinking- 
fund  for  repairs,  and  an  endowment  for 
the  incumbent  of  200Z.  a-year.  At  West 
Newton,  Bromfield,  near  Carlisle,  a church 
(Early  English)  has  been  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Todd,  who  has  also  largely 
contributed  to  the  endowment-fund.  At 
Dorking,  a new  church  (early  Decorated, 
by  Mr.  Ferrey,)  has  been  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  John  Labouchere,  on  a site 
presented  by  Mr.  H,  T.  Hope  : it  will  seat 
nearly  500  persons,  and  has  cost  2,700Z. 

At  Low  M<  or,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  a 
church,  in  the  eai’ly  Decorated  style,  hasbeen 
erected  at  the  cost  of  Messrs.  Hardy.  At 
Bildersby,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  a church, 
erected  and  endowed  at  the  cost  of  the  late 
Lord  Downe,  has  been  completed:  it  is 
early  Decorated  in  style;  the  architect, 
Mr.  Butterfield : it  will  seat  500  persons. 
The  church  of  St.  Helen’s,  Escrick,  near 
York  (Decorated),  has  been  rebuilt  in  a 
very  superior  manner.  St.  Andrew’s,  Wat- 
ford, by  Mr.  Teulon,  is  a neat  Early  Eng- 
lish building,  affording  accommodation  for 
450  persons.  At  Woolland,  Dorsetshire, 
a very  handsome  church  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  very 
effectively  introduced  piers  of  Purbeclc 
and  Doi  setshire  fossil  marble  in  the  chan- 
cel-arch and  chancel-groining.  At  Ilfra- 
combe, the  church  of  St.  Philip  and  St. 
James  has  been  completed.  The  style  is 
e ii'ly  Decorated ; the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Hay- 
ward, of  Exeter : it  has  cost  6,000Z.,  and 
has  700  sittings.  At  Huhne,  Manchester, 
a church  by  Mr.  Shellard,  of  Manchester, 
Decorated  style,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  is  in  progress,  of  which  the  chief 
feature  is  a sjiire  192  feet  high.  We  can 
only  mention  that  other  churches  have 
been  completed  at  Brougbton-cum-Filkins, 
in  the  early  Decorated  style,  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street;  at  Wheath-y,  near  Oxford,  Early 
English,  also  by  Mr.  Street;  at  EastGriin- 
stead,  Wilts,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall ; at 
Waresley,  Decorated,  by  Mr.  Butterfield; 
at  Wrightington,  near  Chorley,  Norman; 
at  Stapleton  (on  the  site  of  the  old  church, 
the  tower  of  which  is  preserved).  Deco- 
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! rated,  by  Mr.  Norton ; at  Brackenfield, 
early  Decorated,  by  Mr.  Hine,  of  Notting- 
ham; at  Boldinere,  near  Sutton  Coldfield, 
early  Decorated,  by  Mr.  VVadmere;  at 
West  Newton,  Broomfield,  Cumberland, 
Early  English,  by  Mr.  Hu;; all,  of  Chelten- 
ham ; at  Eulletby,  Early  Englisb,  by  Messrs. 
Maugham  and  Taylor,  of  Louth  ; at  France- 
Lyncli,  Bisley  Common,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bod- 
ley,  of  Brii^hton ; at  Greenhitbe,  by  Mr. 
Vulliamy;  at  Caundle  Marsh,  Dorsetshire, 
by  Mr.  Shout ; at  Carlcoats,  Yorkshire ; 
and  at  Winchester.  In  Wales,  churches 
htive  been  completed,  at  Llandinorwig,  near 
Bangor,  in  the  Decorated  style,  carried 
out  with  great  richness  and  care,  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  of  Bangor,  at  an  expense,  with 
! the  parsonage,  of  7,000Z., — it  wills  eat  600 
i persons;  at  Wrexham,  one  in  the  Deco- 
j rated  style,  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Penson, — to  seat 
I 800  persons,  and  cost  6,000^. ; at  Tran- 
mere,  early  Decorated,  by  Messrs.  Hay,  of 
Liverpool;  at  Velin  Vole,  a cruciform 
: church,  by  Mr.  R.  K.  Penson,  of  Swansea; 

I and  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Decorated,  by  Mr. 
Benest,  of  Norwich.  The  rebuilding  of 
Doncaster  Church  is  proceeding  steadily 
under  i he  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  has 
also  commenced  another  new  church  at 
Doncaster,  and  is  carrying  forwards  others 
in  Hawick,  Hudderjfield,  and  elsewhere. 

‘■f  “ Restoration  is  being  prosecuted  zea- 
lously— sometimes,  indeed,  with  more  zeal 
than  prudence  — in  our  cathedrals  and 
colleges,  and  among  our  fine  old  parish 
church<'s.  At  Worcester  Cathedral,  resto- 
rations have  been  carried  on  upon  a most 
extensive  scale,  and,  it  is  said,  with  great 
judgment  and  good  effect.  At  Ely  the 
restorations  are  steadily  proceeding,  under 
the  untiring  superintendence  of  Dean  Pea- 
cock, aided  by  the  professional  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Scott ; the  last  part  completed  is 
the  choir,  in  which  a new  east  window  of 
stained  ulass,  by  Walles,  of  Newcastle,  has 
been  placed.  At  Chichester  Cathedral 
works  are  in  progress  under  Mr.  Slater ; 
at  Peterborough,  under  Mr.  Scott ; at  Ox- 
ford they  have  been  completed  under  Mr. 
Billing;  at  Carlisle  they  are  in  progress 
under  Mr.  Christian;  and  at  Hereford, 
— where,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
34,000^.  have  been  expended,  and  about 
13,000^,  more  will,  according  to  Mr. 
Scott,  who  is  superintending  the  works, 
be  required  for  their  completion.  At 
Manchester,  under  Mr.  Holden,  who  has 
completed  the  exterior,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged on  the  interior;  a richly-carved 
screen  of  Caen  stone,  and  a bishop’s 
throne  of  very  large  size  and  costly  sti'uc- 
ture,  are  among  the  new  features.  At 
Norwich  the  tower  is  being  carefully  re- 
stored; at  Chester  the  lady-chapel  is 


being  restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hussey;  at  Llandaff,  the  works  which 
have  been  many  years  in  progress,  under 
Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon,  and  which, 
when  completed,  will  restore  Avhat  w’as, 
perhaps,  the  most  barbarously-defaced 
catliedral  in  the  kingdom,  into  one  of  the 
most  perfect,  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
permit  of  divine  worship  being  again  duly 
performed  ; — thus  far  the  works  have  cost 
about  9,000Z.  : their  ultimate  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  about  25,000^.  Winborne  Mins- 
ter is  among  the  old  churches  which  have 
been  most  extensively  restored. 

“ At  Oxford,  restoration  and  rebuilding 
are  proceeding  co-extensively.  Among  the 
more  important  works  are,  the  new  Uni- 
versity Museum,  by  Messrs.  Deane  and 
Woodard,  — by  far  the  most  successful 
attempt  at  the  revival  of  Gothic  secular 
buildings ; a very  elegant  new  debating- 
room  for  the  Union,  by  the  same  archi- 
tects ; the  chapel  of  Balllol  College,  by  Mr. 
Butterfield ; and  the  library  and  rector’s 
lodgings  at  Exeter  College,  by  Mr.  Scott; 
and  the  famous  tower  and  spire  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church.  The  chancel  of  the  sister 
University  church  (Great  St.  Mary’s,  Cam- 
bridge) has  also  undergone  renovation. 
The  hall  of  Eton  College  has  been  restored, 

■ — nearly  rebuilt,  in  fact, — so  as  to  har- 
monize with  the  fine  old  chapel. 

“ Of  parish  churches,  the  noble  tower  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Taunton,  is  being  re- 
stored, under  the  skilful  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Scott,  at  a cost  of  6,000^.  The 
tower  and  spire  of  St.  Martin’s,  Birming- 
ham, have  been  thoroughly  repaired.  At 
Coventry,  the  famous  neighbour-churches 
of  St. Michael  and  St. Trinity  have  both  been 
restored,  with  the  exception  of  the  splendid 
spire  of  the  former,  which  is  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition,  but  for  the  repair 
of  which  there  are  at  present  not  sufficient 
available  funds.  St.  Ann’s,  Limehouse, 
has,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  been 
entirely  repaired,  and  now  presents  in- 
ternally a far  more  perfect  and  satisfactory 
appearance  than  before  its  conflagration. 
In  the  city,  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  has  been 
repaired,  and  a new  porch  has  been  added 
to  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill.  The  former  has 
been  conducted  rather  as  a builder  and 
painter’s  than  an  architectural  w'ork;  the 
latter  has  some  noteworthy  features.  St. 
Michael’s  Church  is  one  of  those  erected 
by  Wren ; but  the  tower  was  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  towards  the  close  of  the  life 
of  that  great  architect,  whether  under  his 
own  direction,  or  not,  is  not  quite  clear. 
The  body  of  the  church  has  Wren’s  usual 
characteristics;  in  the  tower  there  was 
made  an  imperfect  imitation  of  some  of 
the  Gothic  features  of  the  older  church. 
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To  this  church,  unmistakeably  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  its 
aspect,  Mr,  Scott  has  attached  a porch 
more  elaborately  mediseval  in  character 
than  ariy  other  in  London.  The  porch 
itself,  with  its  polished  granite  shafts,  its 
richly-carved  capitals,  medallions,  &c.,  is, 
looked  at  alone,  a hands(nne  object,  but 
regarded  as  a part  of  the  building,  is 
singularly — to  our  thinking  grotesquely 
— incongruous. 

We  continue  our  list  of  church  restora- 
tions : — Wantage,  Berkshire,  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street ; Edgbaston,  by  Mr.  Fiddian ; at 
Roade,  the  chancel ; St.  Lawrence,  Exe- 
ter ; Broxbourne  ; Tedstone  Delamere,  by 
Mr.  Scott ; East  Beckham,  Kent ; Green- 
stead,  near  Colchester  ; Braintree,  Essex  ; 
Warminster;  St,  Margaret’s,  Chilmark, 
Wiltshire;  Newbourne,  Woodbridge,  Suf- 
folk ; Caversham,  Oxfordshire ; Fehner- 
sham ; Kirkburne,  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire ; Trelystan  Long  Mountain,  Mon- 
mouthshire, &c.  One  church  restoration 
deserves  a word  of  special  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  circumstances  attend- 
ing it.  The  first  pastor,  and  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  Puritan  minister,  John  Cotton, 
who,  from  1612  to  1633,  was  vicar  of 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  when  he,  with 
several  Boston  families,  fled  Irom  the  per- 
secution which  awaited  them  here,  to 
America,  where  they  gave  to  their  new 
town  the  name  of  that  they  had  unwil- 
lingly left.  The  Bostonians  of  the  new 
country  have  always  looked  with  some- 
thing like  veiieration  to  the  Boston  of 
their  forefathers,  and  the  church  in  which 
Cotton  so  long  preached  has  usually  been 
one  of  the  places  visited  by  them  when 
visiting  England.  The  south-western 
chapel  of  the  old  church  having  fallen 
into  a ruinous  condition,  some  New  Bos- 
tonians undertook  to  restore  it.  A suffi- 
cient sum  was  soon  raised,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  chapel,  which 
is  in  future  to  be  called  the  Cotton  Chapel, 
has  been  perfectly  restored.  Its  comple- 
tion was,  in  July  last,  celebrated  by  a 
festival,  at  which  the  American  Ambas- 
sador, the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  other 
notables  of  both  countries  took  part. 

“ The  Roman  ( Catholics  have  during  the 
year  completed  several  churches  and  cha- 
pels of  considerable  architectural  preten- 
sions. Tlie  church  of  St.  Mai-y  and  St. 
Michael,  Commercial-road  East,  London, 
is  a Decorated  buildinir,  155  feet  long, 

Mr.  Warden,  and  will  form  an  imposing 
structure  when  the  tower  and  spire  are 
completed.  St.  Grt  gory  the  Great,  at 
Cheltenham,  is  a cruciform  church,  with 
the  chancel  at  the  south  end,  and  is  a 
11 


highly  enriched  example  of  the  Decorated 
style ; but,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case 
with  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  tower 
and  spire  are  left  for  erection  at  a future 
time : the  architect  is  Mr.  C.  Hansom,  of 
Clitton.  At  Park -lane,  Liverpool,  a church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  150  feet 
long,  and  very  lofty,  with  extensive  con- 
fessionals, priests’  houses,  and  other  build- 
ings attached,  has  recently  been  completed 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin. 
At  Leeds,  the  church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  is  an  imposing  structure,  which 
has  already  cost  12,000Z.,  though  only 
enough  has  been  finished  to  allow  the 
building  to  be  opened  for  worship.  Other 
Roman  Catholic  churches  have  been  erect- 
ed at  Alston,  near  Preston  ; at  Cliff-Bank, 
by  Messrs.  Hansom,  of  Clifton ; at  Rye- 
hill  ; at  Scarborough ; at  Shotley ; and 
at  Ugthorpe.  In  Ireland,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic cathedrals  are  in  course  of  erection 
at  Limerick  (by  Mr.  Hardwick),  and  at 
Ossory ; and  chapels  have  been  completed 
or  are  in  progress  at  several  places. 

“ The  Congregationalists  are  treading 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Establishment 
in  the  size,  costliness,  and  character  of 
some  of  their  new  meeting-houses;  in- 
deed, it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
tell  them  from  real  churches  externally; 
— inside,  there  is  commonly  difference 
enough.  At  Halifax,  for  instance,  a 
new  Congregational  meeting  - house  has 
just  been  erected,  in  the  most  ornate 
Decorated  style,  by  Mr.  J.  James,  at  a 
cost  of  above  15,000^.  It  is  cruciform, 
consisting  of  nave,  cloisters,  and  tran- 
septs, with  a tower  and  spire  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  south 
transept.  The  spire,  which  is  elabo- 
rately crocheted,  rises  to  a height  of  235 
feet,  and,  with  the  tower,  cost  2,500Z., 
which  was  defrayed  by  Messrs.  Crossley. 
The  great  east  window,  of  seven  lights,  is 
thirty-six  feet  high,  and,  like  all  the  other 
windows,  is  filled  with  stained  glass.  Carv- 
ing is  everywhere  freely — some  critics  say 
profusely — employed,  and  in  the  interior 
there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  colour 
and  emblazoning.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
‘ steeple-house’  such  as  the  ‘ fathers  of 
dissent’  would  have  looked  upon  with 
utter  amazement.  At  Higher  Broughton, 
Manchester,  a Congregational  meeting- 
house has  been  built  by  Mr.  Oliver,  jun., 
of  Sunderland,  also  in  the  Decorated 
style,  and  also  cruciform,  with  a lofty 
spire;  but  the  Gothic  is  impure,  and 
the  pretension,  unlike  that  at  Halifax, 
is  not  compensati  d by  real  richness.  Mr. 
Oliver,  who  appears  to  be  much  engfiged 
on  the  Congi  egational  meeting-houses  of 
the  North,  and  to  be  by  no  means  de- 
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voted  to  a particular  style,  has  com- 
pleted a chapel  at  Middlehorough-on- 
Tees,  which  is  a curious  eighteenth-cen- 
tury sample  of  ‘ Italian  and  he  is  com- 
pleting another  at  Scarborough,  Avhich  is 
desci’ibed  as  ‘Venetian-Gothic,’  having  al- 
ternate bands  of  coloured  brickwork,  with 
terra-cotta  dressings  and  enrichments. 
Other  meeting-houses  have  been  erected 
at  Cheshunt  (Decorated,  by  Lander  and 
Bedells);  at  Batley  (Decorated,  by  Mr. 
Sheard,  of  Batley) ; at  Buckingham  (De- 
corated, by  Foster  and  Wood,  of  Bris- 
tol) ; at  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk  (Early 
English,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward). 

“ The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  com- 
pleted, or  nearly  so,  chapels,  among  other 
places,  at  Highbury  (Gothic,  by  Mr.  C. 
Laws,  to  cost  4,000Z.,  of  which  1,000/.  is 
subscribed  by  Mr.  Lycet)  ; at  Bayswater 
(by  Mr.  W.  W.  Pocock) ; at  Leek  (Early 
English,  by  Mr.  Sugden,  of  Leek,  at  a cost 
of  about  4,000/.,  defrayed  entirely  by  Mr. 
Wardle) ; at  Haslingden  (Perpendicular, 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Bath,  at  a cost  of  above 
3,000/.) ; at  Wednesbury  (llomanesque,  by 
Messrs.  Horton,  of  that  town) ; at  Ches- 
terton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (Gothic,  by 
Mr.  R.  Edgar,  of  Stoke) ; and  at  Bangor 
one  is  building,  which,  by  the  description 
quoted  in  the  ‘ Builder,’  would  appear  to 
be  a curiosity  in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
It  is  to  be  on  a large  scale,  Elizabethan  in 
style,  and  have  a ‘ spiral  steeple’  placed  at 
its  centre ! 

“New  meeting-houses  are  also  reported 
as  completed  by  the  Baptists  at  Newport, 

• in  the  Byzantine  style;  by  the  Wesleyan 
Reformers  at  Tipton;  the  New  Connexion 
at  North  Shields;  Unitarians  at  Hack- 
ney; Moravians  at  Bristol;  Friends  at 
Birmingham;  Catholic  Apostolic  at  Li- 
verpool ; and  the  Scotch  Church  in  the 
Harrow-road  (Venetian,  red  and  yellow 
brick  in  alternate  bands).  The  Jews  have 
erected  two  synagogues  (orthodox  and  dis- 
senting) at  Manchester;  and  places  of 
worship  of  all  kinds  have  risen  or  are  ris- 
ing all  over  the  country,  far  beyond  the 
possibility  of  accurately  chronicling — but 
M^e  believe  we  have  noticed  most  of  those 
which  are  of  importance  architecturally. 

“ Buildings  poe  Public  Pueposes. 

“ The  New  Palace  at  Westminster  is 
making  steady  progress.  Much  of  the 
interior  has  since  our  last  advanced  to- 
wards completion,  and  several  statues 
and  paintings  have  been  inserted  in  their 
respective  places.  In  the  exterior,  the 
Victoria  and  Clock  towers  are  nearly 
finished,  and  fairly  display  their  noble 
proportions.  On  the  clock  tower  gilding 
has  been  somewhat  freely  expended,  with 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


what  general  effect  will  be  best  seen  when 
the  clock-face  is  uncovered ; and,  through 
the  most  unfortunate  accident  to  ‘ Big 
Ben,’  this  will  probably  be  for  some  time 
delayed.  Exaggerated  statements  have 
been  put  forth  respecting  the  oxidation  of 
the  metal  roofs,  but  Sir  C.  Barry  (con- 
trary to  whose  wish  metal  roofs  were  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  Dr.  Reid’s  ven- 
tilating experiments)  is  of  opinion  that 
he  has  discovered  an  almost  imperishable 
composition  for  covering  them,  which  will 
effectually  resist  all  further  oxidation.  He 
also  hopes  that  the  decomposition  observ- 
able in  portions  of  the  plain  surface  of  the 
stone  will  be  successfully  arrested. 

“ Mr.  Pennethorne  has  completed  the 
large  range  of  offices  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  at  Pimlico,  in  a very  satisfac- 
tory manner.  The  building  is  Italian  in 
style,  with  well-disposed  but  not  excessive 
ornament,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  site 
have  been  turned  to  good  account.  Dance’s 
much-lauded  prison  of  Newgate  is  being 
entirely  reconstructed  internally,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Bunning,  the  city  archi- 
tect : the  exterior,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is 
to  be  carefully  preserved.  New  barracks 
of  considerable  pretension  for  the  London 
Militia  have  been  erected  on  the  Artillery 
Ground,  City-road,  by  Mr.  Jennings,  in 
the  style  of  the  early  castellated  man- 
sion. 

“ Two  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  the  result  of  the  interest 
aroused  on  behalf  of  the  families  of  our 
soldiers  by  the  events  of  the  Crimean 
w'ar,  claim  notice  here.  The  first  is  the 
Royal  Victoria  Patriotic  Asylum  at 
Wandsworth -common,  ‘ for  the  orphan 
daughters  of  the  soldiers,  seamen,  and 
marines  of  the  realm,’  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  her  Majesty  in  July. 
The  building,  which  is  to  contain  three 
hundred  children,  and  the  cost  of  which 
is  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund,  is  to  be  erected  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Hawkins,  founded  on  that  of  Heriot’s 
Hospital,  Edinburgh.  The  other,  which 
is  nearly  completed,  is  the  Soldiers’ 
Daughters’  School  and  Home  at  Hamp- 
stead, an  offshoot  from  the  admirable 
Central  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Wives  and  Families  of  Soldiers  on  Active 
Service  in  the  Crimea.  The  building  oc- 
cupies an  excellent  site,  the  Committee 
having  purchased  the  well-known  Roslyn- 
house  and  grounds  for  their  purpose — 
Roslyn-house  serving  as  a temporary  home 
till  their  new  one  is  habitable.  The  new 
building,  of  which  Mr.  W.  Munt  is  the 
architect,  is  intended  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children ; but  the  Com- 
mittee are  already  listening  to  proposals 
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to  enlarge  it,  in  connection  with  addi- 
tional claims  arising  out  of  the  Indian 
mutiny.  At  Limehouse,  a neat  Strangers’ 
Home  for  Asiatics  and  Africans — the  co- 
loured sailors  who  now  in  considerable 
numbers  navigate  our  ships  from  the  East 
— has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  L.  Bracebridge:  it  is  Italian  in 
character,  and  arranged  with  every  at- 
tention to  the  peculiarities  and  the  re- 
qiiirements  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is 
intended : it  will  accommodate  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  inmates. 

“ In  the  provinces,  numerous  buildings 
of  a public  character,  as  well  for  business 
as  for  benevolent  purioses,  have  been 
erected.  Passing  by  as  merely  in  pro- 
gi  ess  the  much-discussed  Netley  Military 
Hospital,  and  the  Ciiml)ridge  Barracks  at 
Portsmouth;  and  the  public  buildings  at 
Manchester,  the  Town-hall  at  Halifax,  and 
many  others,  as  only  contemplated;  we 
may  record  the  completion  of  Town- halls 
at  Alfreston  (by  Mr.  Wilson) ; at  Eye, 
Suffolk  (with  some  eccentricities  and  some 
originality,  a picturesque  building  in  co- 
loured brickwork,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb) ; 
and  at  Whittlesey  (Italian,  by  Mr.  Rowe, 
of  Cambridge).  At  Chatham,  a Public - 
hall ; and  at  Edgbaston,  a Vestry-hall  (of 
rather  superior  character,  by  Mr.  Eid- 
dian),  have  been  erected.  Market-halls 
have  been  erected  at  West  Hartlepool ; at 
A'hby-de-la  Zouch ; at  Leeds,  one  of  large 
size,  and  costing  about  14,000/. ; at  Ches- 
terfield; at  South  Shields;  and  at  Win- 
chester. Corn-exchanges  have  been  built 
at  Chelmsford  (an  elegant  Italian  struc- 
ture, by  Mr.  Chancellor) ; at  Banbury  (two 
by  rival  private  companies);  at  Didcot ; 
at  Gloucester  (a  work  of  considerable  size 
and  pretension,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  by 
Messrs.  Med'and  and  Maberly,  of  Glouces- 
ter); at  Grimsby  (Elizabethan,  by  Messrs. 
Bellamy  and  Hardy,  of  Lincoln) ; at  He- 
mel  Hempstead;  and  at  St. Alban’s.  New 
Court-houses  have  been  erected  at  Liver- 
pool by  Mr.  Shelmardine ; and  at  Dudley 
by  Mr.  C.  Reeves.  Post-offices  have  been 
erected  at  Birkenhead  (a  building  of  some 
size,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order,  by  Mr. 
Brattan) ; and  at  Cardiff  (in  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  by  Mr.  J.  Seddon).  A new 
General  Hospital  has  been  completed  at 
Bristol.” 

Jan.  25. 

Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal. — In 
our  Magazine  for  February  will  be  found 
some  account  of  the  marriage  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Royal  with  Prince 
Frederick  William,  nephew  of  the  King, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne. 

The  bridegroom  arrived  at  Bucking- 


ham Palace  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd. 
He  landed  at  Dover  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; was  received  by  Count  Bernstorff, 
and  w^elcomed  with  an  address  of  congra- 
tulation by  the  Corporation.  The  Prince 
travelled  to  London  by  a special  train; 
and  found  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Prince  Alfred,  waiting  at 
the  Bricklayer’s  Arms  station  to  receive 
him.  His  arrival  completed  the  royal 
circle.  On  the  following  day,  the  Queen 
and  all  her  Protestant  guests  heard  a ser- 
mon from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  her 
private  chapel. 

The  arrangements  having  been  carried 
out  as  pre-ordained,  the  marriage  took 
place  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James’s 
Palace.  A little  before  eleven  the  great 
Officers  of  State  and  others  who  were  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremonial  began  to  arrive 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  while  the  band  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards  played  Mendelssohn’s 
famous  “Wedding  March”  in  the  quad- 
rangle. Soon  afterwards,  the  principal 
actors  began  to  quit  the  Palace  for  St. 
James’s.  First,  the  Princess  of  Prussia, 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  Princes 
Frederick  Charles,  Frederick  Albert,  and 
Adalbert  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen,  tlie  Duke  of  Brabant, 
and  the  Count  of  Flanders,  drove  oflf.  The 
next  to  depart  was  the  bridegroom,  with 
an  escort  of  cavalry.  Prince  Albert  of 
Prussia,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Prince  Leo- 
pold, the  Princesses  Alice,  Helena,  Louisa, 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Prince 
Alfred,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Lastly 
appeared  the  Queen,  and  her  daughter 
the  bride,  in  a state  carriage  with  cream- 
coloured  horses. 

The  Chapel  Royal  is  neither  large  nor 
handsome ; but  a profusion  of  crimson 
velvet  and  gold,  of  blue  paint  and  gilding, 
and  the  addition  of  a gallei’y  on  each  side, 
made  it  a more  fitting  scene  for  a state 
marriage  than  it  was  when  Queen  Victoria 
appeared  there  as  a bride  eighteen  years 
ago.  A broad  path  covered  with  crimson 
cloth  led  from  the  entrance  to  the  altar. 
On  either  side  rose  ranks  of  seats,  and 
above  them  the  two  galleries  previously 
mentioned.  The  walls  around  the  altar 
were  hung  with  crimson  silk  velvet,  fringed 
with  gold.  The  altar  was  enclosed  with  a 
light  railing  of  blue  and  gold;  and  to  the 
right  and  left,  on  a raised  platform,  were 
from  forty  to  fifty  settees,  her  Majesty’s 
chair  being  placed  on  the  left,  and  near  it 
five  smaller  seats  or  stools  for  her  chil- 
dren. 

A little  before  twelve  o’clock,  the 
Princess  of  Prussia  entered,  robed  in  white 
satin  worked  with  silver;  and  the  whole 
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assembly  rose  as  she  passed  on  to  her 
place.  Then  were  heard  distant  trumpet 
strains — the  Queen  was  coming.  But  be- 
fore she  entered,  the  Princess  Mary  passed 
along  the  chapel;  then  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cambridge;  and  after  them 
the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Lord  Palmerston 
came  next,  bearing  the  sword  of  state. 
Then,  preceded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Prince  Alfred,  the  Queen  entered, 
leading  Prince  Arthur  and  Prince  Leo- 
pold, and  followed  by  the  Princesses  Alice, 
Helena,  and  Louisa,  hand-in-hand.  Her 
Majesty  wore  a dress  of  lilac  velvet,  on  her 
brow  a castellated  crown  of  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, and  among  her  jewels  sparkled  the 
Koh-i-noor. 

The  Prince  - bridegroom  wore  the  rich 
uniform  of  a Prussian  General.  He  walked 
slowly  up  the  chapel,  bowed  with  “ pro- 
found reverence,”  first  to  the  Queen,  then 
to  his  mother ; then  knelt  in  front  of  the 
altar  for  a few  moments ; then  rose  and 
stood  at  the  right  of  the  altar  waiting 
for  his  bride.  Here  a pause  ensued.  The 
whole  assembly  grew  perfectly  still  with 
expectation ; the  movement  of  plumed  and 
jewelled  heads  ceased,  and  all  eyes  were 
bent  upon  the  entrance.  The  strains  of 
the  trumpets  were  once  more  heard ; and 
soon — her  father  the  Prince  Consort  on 
one  side,  her  grand-uncle  King  Leopold 
on  the  other — entered  the  bride,  followed 
by  her  youthful  bridesmaids. 

The  ceremony  itself  was  duly  recorded 
in  our  last  Magazine. 

Feb.  3. 

Sheriffs  Appointed  hy  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  for  the  Year  1858. 

Berlford'Hhire.—  Joh.'a  Sambrook  Crawley,  of 
Stockwood,  Esq. 

Berkshire. — Henry  Richard  Eyre,  of  Shaw- 
place,  near  Newbury,  Efq. 

Buckinghamshire. — Matthew  Knapp,  of  Little 
Linford,  Esq. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire. — Chris- 
topher Robert  Pemberton,  of  Newton,  Esq. 

Cheshire, — George  Fortescue  Wilbrabam,  of 
Delamei  e-house,  near  Nortbwich,  Esq. 

Cornioall.—3oh-a.  Fiances  Buller,  of  Morval, 
Esq. 

Cumberland.  — Anthony  Benn  Steward,  of 
Chapel-house,  Esq. 

Derbyshire.— Gl&diWm.  Turbut,  of  Ogston-hall, 
Esq. 

Devonshire. — Sir  Edward  Marwood  Elton,  of 
Wirlworthy-court,  Bart. 

Dorsetshire.  - George  Frederick  William  Miles, 
of  Ford-abbey,  Esq. 

Durham.— Timoihy  Hutchinson,  of  Egglestone- 
hall.  Esq. 

E'ssea;.— Osgood  Hanbury,  of  Holdfield-grange, 
Coggeshall,  Esq. 

Glocester shire.  — Thomas  Beale  Browne,  of 
Salperton-park,  near  Cheltenham,  Esq. 

Herefordshire. — Puchard  Snead  Cox,  of  Pern- 
bridge  and  Eaton  Bishop,  and  of  Broxwood,  near 
Kington,  Esq. 

Hertfordshire.  — William  Wilshere,  of  the 
Frythe  in  Welwyn,  Esq. 
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ATcnf.— Edward  Ladd  Betts,  of  Preston-hall, 
Aylesford,  near  Maidstone,  Esq. 

Lancashire. — George  Marton,  of  Capernwray- 
hall.  Esq. 

Leicestershire. — Charles  Thomas  Freer,  of  Bil- 
lesdon  Coplow,  Esq. 

Lincolnshire.— George  Nevile,  of  Stubton-park, 
Esq. 

Monmouthshire.— GoMrey  Charles  Morgan,  of 
Tredegar-park,  Esq. 

Norfolk.—  Stephens  Lyne  Stephens, of  Lynford, 
Esq. 

Northamptonshire. — John  Christopher  Mansel, 
of  Cosgrove,  E.=q. 

Northumberland. — Lancelot  John  Hunter  All- 
good, of  Nunwick,  Esq. 

Nottinghamshire. — Jonathan  Hardcastle,  of 
Blidworth-dale,  Esq. 

Oxfordshire.— llewry  Lomax  Gaskell,  of  Kid- 
din  gton -hall,  Esq. 

Rutlandshire. — William  Rudkin  Morris,  of 
North  Luffenham,  Esq, 

Shropshire. — Edward  Wright,  ofHalston,  Esq. 

Somersetshire. — Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood, 
of  St.  Audries,  Bart. 

Staffordshire.— YNXvp  Williams,  of  Tipton, 
Esq. 

County  of  Southami)ton.—'Y\\ovo2iS  Smith,  of 
Droxford,  near  Bishops  Waltham,  Esq. 

Su folk. —Veter  Robert  Burrell,  of  Stoke-park, 
Ipswich,  Esq. 

Surrey. -The  Hon.  George  John  Cavendish,  of 
Lyne-grove,  Chertsey. 

iS'M.sscar.— Edward  Smith  Bigg,  of  the  Hyde, 
Slaugham,  Esq. 

Warwickshire.— Owen  Pell,  of  Radford  Semele, 
near  Leamington,  Esq. 

West7noreland. —Bohert  Addison,  of  the  Friary, 
Appleby,  Esq. 

Wiltshire.  — Francis  Alexander  Sydenham 
Locke,  of  Rowdeford,  Esq. 

Worcestershire.—  Samuel  Baker,  of  Thorn- 
grove,  near  Worcester,  Esq. 

Yorkshire.— ^ohn  Walbanke  Childers,  of  Cant- 
ley,  near  Doncaster,  Esq. 

WALES. 

Anglesey .—Wiehs.rh  Davies,  of  Bwlch-y-fen, 
Esq. 

Rreco«s7uVc.— Thomas  Wood,  the  younger,  of 
the  Lodge,  Esq. 

Cardiganshire. — Thomas  Hughes,  of  Noyadd- 
fawr.  Esq. 

Caermarthenshire. — William|Morris,  of  Coomb, 
Esq. 

Caernarvonshire. — John  Nanney,of  Maesyneu- 
odd,  Merionethshire,  Esq. 

Denbighshire.  — John  Jocelyn  Ffoulkes,  of 
Erriviatt,  Denbigh,  Esq. 

Flmtshire. — Philip  Bryan  Davies  Cooke,  of 
Gwysaney-hall,  Esq. 

Glamorganshire.  — Henry  Lewis,  of  Green 
Meadow,  Esq. 

Merionethshire.— YMannh  Buckley,  of  Plasyn- 
dinas.  Esq. 

l/orj7yo)rterys/itVe.— Richard  Penruddock  Long, 
of  Dolforgan,  Esq. 

Pe?«6roA:e5 Aire.— Nicholas  John  Dunn,of  West- 
moor.  Esq. 

Radnorshire. — Howell  Gwjmne  Howell,  of 
Llanelwedd-hall,  Esq. 

Feb.  4. 

France. — In  consequence  of  the  recent 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor, 
measures  of  a very  stringent  character  are 
being  resorted  to.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  French  territory  without  a pass- 
port, much  to  the  annoyance  of  English 
visitors.  In  the  official  journal,  the  Mo~ 
niteur,  have  appeared  some  addresses  to  the 
Emperor  from  the  French  army,  contain- 
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ing'  allusions  most  offensive  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  Engli-h  Government  hare 
been  called  upon  to  pass  some  measures  of 
a repressive  character. 

Feb.  20. 

China. — Advices  from  Canton  to  the 
29th  of  December  contain  some  account  of 
the  operations  which  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city.  The  official  statement 
is  conveyed  in  this  hurried  despatch  from 
General  Van  Straubenzee  to  Lord  Pan- 
mure, 

“ Canton,  December  29,  1857. 

“ My  Lord, — I have  great  satisfaction  in 
reporting  that  Canton  city  was  escaladed 
and  captured  this  day  at  nine  o’clock,  with 
a more  trifling  loi=s  than  could  have  been 
expected.  Great  emulation  was  displayed 
by  the  whole  allied  force,  among  whom  the 
greatest  cordiality  and  good  feeling  exists. 

“We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Capt. 
Bate,  of  the  Royal  Navy;  also  of  Lieut. 
Hackett,  of  the  59th  regiment;  Lieut. 
Bowen,  of  the  same  regiment,  has  been 
seriously  wounded. 

“ All  is  still  in  confusion,  and  the  mail 
leaving ; I must  therefore  defer  further 
details  till  the  next  opportunity. 

“C.  T.  Van  Steatjbenzee,  Major-Gen,, 
“ Commanding  Troops  in  China. 

“ Fort  Gough  is  now  being  occupied.” 

The  ships  began  to  assemble  in  the  river 
on  the  23rd,  and  to  warn  off  the  floating 
population.  Honan  was  occupied  by  the 
English  and  French  as  early  as  the  ] 5th. 
On  the  25th,  the  allied  commanders  noti- 
fied to  Yell  that  they  v/ould  grant  him 
forty-eight  hours  more  to  deliberate.  They 
extended  that  to  seventy-two.  As  Yeh 
gave  no  answer,  it  was  determined  to  begin 
the  bombardment  on  the  28th.  Early  on 
that  morning,  the  gun-boats,  ships,  and 
batteries,  opened  a slow  but  heavy  fire  of 
shot  and  shell  upon  the  walls  and  defences. 
About  noon  a body  of  troops,  mainly  Eng- 
lish, but  partly  French,  landed  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city,  and  soon  captured  Lin’s 
Fort.  All  night  rockets  were  fired  at  the 
houses  near  the  walls,  causing  a fierce  con- 
flngration  and  the  destruction  of  many 
frail  tenements.  Next  day  the  troops 
successively  stormed  the  five-storied  Pa- 
goda, the  Magazine-hill  Fort,  and  Gough’s 
Fort.  The  fighting  continued  until  dark, 
and  the  mail  left  the  river  on  the  29th  of 
I.)ecembcr  before  tt  had  concluded. 

Chanrje  of  Ministry. — Lord  Palmerston 
and  his  colleagues  this  day  tendered  the 
resigiiatioM  of  their  offices  to  her  Majesty, 
in  consequence  of  the  adverse  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  day  preceding, 
and  her  Majesty  has  accepted  of  the  same. 


Feb.  24 

The  Ministry.  — The  Earl  of  Derby, 
having  been  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  has 
agreed  to  undei’take  the  task  of  formiug  a 
cabmet,  of  which  a list  will  be  given  in  our 
April  Magazine. 

India. — By  a telegram  in  anticipation 
of  the  Bombay  mail,  we  have  news  to  the 
28th  of  January.  On  the  14th  Sir  Colip 
Campbell  was  waiting  at  Cawnpore  for  a 
heavy  siege-train  from  Agra,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  which  he  would  move  with  his 
whole  force,  in  concert  with  Jung  Baha- 
door,  on  Oude.  On  that  day  Brigadier 
Walpole  crossed  the  Ganges,  opposite 
Cawnpore,  to  march  upon  BareiUy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Foreign-office  telegram — 
“ The  Commander-in-Chief  moved  on  the 
14th  of  January  with  the  head-quarters  of 
his  army  to  a position  (Kanowy),  occupied 
up  to  that  time  by  Walpole’s  Brigade. 
That  corps  had  been  previously  thrown 
forward  to  the  Ganges,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a bridge  at  a point  opposite 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  Ruin- 
ghur.  Brigadier  Walpole  completed  the 
required  bridge,  and  crossed  the  Ganges 
by  it  into  Rohilcund.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  reviewed  and  inspected  the  bri- 
gade previous  to  its  departure  for  Ba- 
reilly, whither  it  was  to  march  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  city  of  the  rebels 
under  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  himself  did  not  intend  entering 
Rohilcund  with  the  main  body  till  he  re- 
ceived from  Agra  a siege-train,  to  be  es- 
corted down  by  her  Majesty’s  38th.” 

The  rebels  who  passed  from  Rohilcund 
into  the  Moozufernugger  district  on  the 
30th  of  January,  were  beaten  by  Captain 
Boisragen,  and  driven  back  across  the 
river. 

The  Calpee  rebels  are  still  in  force,  it 
is  said,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Nana 
Sahib,  and  that  this  chief  is  threatening 
us  in  the  direction  of  Nagotee.  If  this  be 
the  gradual  concentration  of  columns  from 
Jubbulpore,  Newa,  and  Mehore,  there  will 
soon  be  an  end  to  this  resistance. 

An  engagement  took  place  between 
Captain  Montgomery,  the  Superintendant 
of  Police  at  Ahtnednuggur,  and  a gang 
of  Bheels  in  the  district  of  Chanelore,  on 
the  road  to  Mallagamur.  Captain  Mont- 
gomery, three  other  officers,  and  fifty  men 
were  wounded. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Rajah  of  Bu- 
lubghur  has  been  hanged  at  Delhi.  The 
trial  of  the  Nawab  of  Gurucknuggur  had 
commenced,  that  of  the  King  is  still  post- 
poned (as  he  is  suffering  from  fever).  The 
Military  Governor  of  Delhi  gave  over 
charge  of  the  city  to  the  civil  authorities 
on  the  10th. 
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Promotions  and  Preferments. 

PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments,  &c. 

Jan.  15.  David  Livingstone,  esq.,  to  be  Consul 
at  Quillimane,  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa. 

Jan.  28.  Earl  Mulgrave  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Feb.  3.  Her  Majesty  this  day  conferred  the 
honour  of  Knighthood  on  William  Hodges,  esq.. 
Chief- Justice,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Edward  St.  John  Neale,  esq.,  to  he  Consul  at 
Patras. 

. Feb.  4.  Horatio  Bronte  Suter,  esq.,  to  he 
Consul  at  Varna. 

Feb.  5.  The  Earl  of  Clanricarde  to  he  Lord 
Privy  Seal. 

B,ev.  B.  Morgan  Cowie  to  he  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

John  Black,  esq.,  to  he  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  Scotland. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Eyre  to  be  a Companion  of 
the  Bath. 


Robert  Godschale  Johnson,  esq  , to  be  Consu^ 
at  Charente. 

Feb.  8.  Hon.  W.  Stuart  to  he  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Feb.  12.  Viscount  Eversley  to  he  Second 
Church  Estate  Commissioner. 

Charles  Hawkins,  esq.,  to  be  Inspector  of 
Anatomy. 

Feb.  15.  Henry  Bouverie  AV.  Brand,  esq.,  to 
he  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Feb.  16.  John  Hammond,  esq.,  to  be  Bailiff  of 
Jersey. 

Feb.  18.  Her  Majesty  this  day  conferred  the 
honour  of  Knighthood  on  the  Hon.  George  Deas, 
William  Topham,  esq.,  and  Benjamin  Travell 
Phillips,  esq. 

Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Reigntf  . — Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B. 

Limerick,  County.— George  Gavin,  esq. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec.  30.  At  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  the 
wife  of  His  Excellency  the  Hon.  J.  H.  T.  Man- 
ners-Sutton,  Lieut.-Governor,  a dau. 

Jan.  15.  At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Colin 
Campbell,  esq.,  of  Kilmartin,  a son  and  heir. 

Jan.  18.  At  Circus,  Bath,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Willes  Johnson,  Royal  Navy,  Hannington-hall, 
Wilts,  a dau. 

Jan.  20.  At  Okehampton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
James  Rathhorne,  a son. 

Jan.  22.  At  New  Burlington-st.,  the  Lady 
Charlotte  Neville,  a dau. 

At  Kilkea-castle,  the  Marchioness  of  Kildare, 
a son. 

The  wife  of  Hugh  Mallet,  esq.,  jun.,  a son. 

Jaw.  24.  At  Blackland’s,  Cavendish,  Suffolk, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Sir  Win.  Parker,  hart.,  a dau. 

At  Earringdon -house,  Berks,  the  wife  of  D. 
Bennett,  esq.,  a dau.' 

Jan.  25.  At  Harberton  Ford,  near  Totnes, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Le  Marchant,  a son. 

At  Swanage,  the  wife  of  Commander  J.  F.  C. 
Mackenzie,  R.N.,  a son. 

Jan.  26.  The  wife  of  Capt.  Marconi,  of  Wal- 
lington-hall,  Norfolk,  a dau. 

Jan.  27.  At  All  Saints’,  Colchester,  the  wife  of 
Sayers  Turner,  esq.,  a son. 

Jan.  28.  At  New  Burlington-st.,  Lady  Hulse, 
a dau. 

At  Heighington,  near  Darlington,  the  wife  of 
Calverley  Bewicke,  esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Gay  ton,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  John  Harbord,  a dau. 

At  Eastbourne-ter.,  Hyde-pk.,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Weller  Poley,  a son. 

Jan.  29.  At  Dundanion-castle,  Cork,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Thos.  Deane,  a son. 

At  Beaumont-house,  Stoke,  Devonport,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Coleridge,  of  the  South  Devon 
Militia,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Upper  Belgrave-st.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Brand, 
a son. 

At  Maristow,  near  Plymouth,  Lady  Lopes,  a dau. 

At  the  W^oolleys,  Naseby,  Northamptonsh.,  the 
wife  of  George  Ashby  Ashby,  esq.,  Capt.  11th 
Hussars,  a son. 

At  Ellingham-hall,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Smith,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Ryde,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Barrow,  M.A., 
a dau. 

Jan.  30.  At  the  Rectory,  Little  Torrington, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  De  Carteret  Guille, 
a dau. 


At  Aldwark-hall,  near  Rotherham,  the  wife  of 
H.  B.  W.  Milner,  esq  , a son. 

Jan.  31.  At  Leamington,  the  wife  of  Chandos 
Wren  Hoskyns,  esq.,  of  Wroxhall-abbey,  War- 
wickshire, a dau. 

At  Ufflngton -house,  near  Stamford,  the  wife  of 
the  Hon.  Capt.  Bertie,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  J.  W.  Brooke,  esq.,  Sibton-park, 
Suffolk,  a son. 

Feb.  2.  In  Upper  Church-street,  Bath,  the  wife 
of  Rear-Adm.  Nias,  C’D.,  of  a dau. 

At  Rutland-gate,  the  Lady  Alfred  Churchill,  a 
dau. 

At  Combe-house,  Dulverton,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev,  C.  St.  B.  Sydenham,  a son. 

Feb.  4.  At  Southwick-crescent,  Hyde-park,  the 
wife  of  R.  B.  Wilson,  esq.,  of  Cliffe-hall,  Darling- 
ton, a son. 

Feb.  5.  At  Hayes-park,  Middlesex,  the  wife  of 
Charles  Fitz-Gerald,  esq.,  a dau. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hubbard,  of  Donnington-priory, 
Newbury,  a son. 

At  Eaton-sq.,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Wyndham  Quin,  a dau. 

At  Glocester-pl.,  Portman-sq,,  the  wife  of 
David  Stern,  esq.,  a dau. 

Feb.  6.  The  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  a son 
and  heir. 

At  Pau,  France,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Macdonald,  of 
St.  Martin’s  and  Rossie-castle,  a son. 

Feb.  7.  The  wife  of  R.  C.  Strachey,  esq.,  of 
Ashwickgrove,  Somerset,  a dau. 

At  Inverness-place,  Bayswater,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Anson,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  Clevedon,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Maxwell  Hys- 
lop,  a son. 

At  Kilinoney-abbey,  county  Cork,  the  wife  of 
Hodder  Ptoberts,  esq.,  Capt.  1st  Derby  Militia,  a 
dau. 

Feb.  9.  At  Fermoy,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Robert 
Peel  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  a son. 

At  Stone-court,  Stone,  Glocestershire,  the  wife 
of  William  Brandford  Griffith,  esq.,  of  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes,  a son. 

At  Cavendish-sq.,  Lady  Catherine  Petre,  a 
dau. 

At  Bellarena,  county  Londonderry,  the  wife  of 
Sir  Frederick  William  Heygate,  hart,  a dau. 

Feb.  10.  At  Sheldon-house,  Warwickshire,  the 
wife  of  Thos.  Colemore,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Charlotte-sq.,  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Wat- 
son Askew,  esq.,  of  Pallinsburn,  Northumber- 
land, a son. 
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Feb.  11.  At  Leinster-street,  Dublin,  the  Lady 
Lurgan,  a son. 

At  her  residence,  Park-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  Lady 
Bel  ford  WiLon,  a son. 

Feb.  12.  At  Bognor,  the  wife  of  Lieut. Col.  A.E. 
Holcombe,  H M.’s  1st  Royals,  a dau." 

In  the  Close,  Lichfield,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Gresley,  esq.,  Chapter-Clerk,  a dau. 

At  Blaenavon-house,  Mon.,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Plum, 
a dau. 

At  Stottesdon  Vicarage,  Shropshire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Awdry,  a son. 

Feb.  13.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Uppleby,  Barrow-hall, 
Lincolnshire,  a son. 

At  Nether  Seile,  Leicestershire,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  M.  Webster,  a son. 

i'e&.  14.  At  Kinmel-park,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hughes,  a dau. 

At  Aldershott,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Erskine, 
Military  Train,  a son. 

At  Upper  Seymour-st„  the  Lady  Louisa  Dillon, 
a son. 

At  Rushhrooke-park,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 


Suffolk,  the  wife  of  Major  Rushhrooke,  a son 
and  heir. 

At  Slatwoods,  Cowes,  I.W.,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
H.  B.  Phipps,  a son. 

At  Eust-end-house,  Fairford,  the  wife  of  G.  A. 
Payne,  esq.,  M.A.,  harrister-at-law,  ofLincoln’s- 
inn,  a dau. 

At  Kensington-Palace-gardens,  Lady  Peto, 
a son. 

Feb.  15.  At  Park -villas,  Lonsdale-road,  Barnes, 
Surrey,  the  wife  of  George  Robert  Wright,  esq., 
F.S.A.,  a son. 

At  Glen,  Peeblesshire,  N.B.,  Mrs.  Tennant, 
a dan. 

At  Broughton  Astley,  the  wife  of  Arthur  W. 
Arkwiight,  esq.,  a dau. 

Feb.  16.  At  Chester-pl.,  Regent’s-park,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  M.A.  Biddulph,  Royal  Artil- 
lery, a son. 

At  Ampthill-park,  Bedfordshire,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
W.  Lowther,  a son. 

In  the  Rue  St.  George,  Paris,  the  Baroness 
Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  a dau. 


MAERIAGES. 


Nov.  21.  At  Sidney,  N.S.  Wales,  Edward  Wol- 
stenholme  Ward,  esq..  Royal  Eng.,  eldest  son  of 
the  Hon.  Petty  Ward,  late  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
to  Anne  Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert  Campbell, 
esq.,  M.P.,  of  the  same  place. 

Nov.  25.  At  Guntoor,  Charles  G.  Master, 
M.C.S.,  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  Moseley  Master,  Arch- 
deacon of  Manchester,  to  Emma  Caroline,  eldest 
dau.  of  Thomas  Onslow,  esq.,  Madras  Civil  Ser- 
vice, and  granddau.  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Onslow, 
hurt.,  of  Hengar -house,  Cornwall. 

Nov.  30.  At  Singapore,  Charles  Bell,  esq.,  of 
Bangkok,  Siam,  to  Charlotte  Erskine,  second 
dau.  of  Mr.  and  the  late  Frances  Jemima  Good- 
eve,  of  Chfton,  and  niece  of  the  Earl  Mar  and 
Kellie. 

Dec.  2.  At  Perth,  Tasmania,  James  Grafton 
Carstairs,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Geelong,  to  Aimee  Wes- 
ton, third  dau.  of  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Weston,  esq., 
of  Hythe,  Longford,  Tasmania. 

Dec.  3.  At  St.  James’s,  Melbourne,  John  J. 
Shillinglaw,  F.R.G.S.,  Registrar  of  Seamen,  Vic- 
toria, to  Emma,  only  dau.  of  Archibald  Boyd, 
esq.,  Edward’s-st.,  Portman-sq.,  London. 

Dec.  8.  At  Burmah,  James  A.  Day,  Capt.  37th 
Madras  Grenadiers,  to  Georgiana  Mary,  dau.  of 
the  late  Lieut. -Gen,  Smith,  Bengal  Cavalry. 

Dec.  19.  At  the  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  W.  Alex. 
Garden,  esq.,  Lieut.  39ih  Reg.  B.N.I,,  to  Louisa, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  John  Gee,  esq.,  of  Gaws- 
worth,  Cheshire. 

At  H.M.’s  Consulate,  Mexico,  Robert  Brown 
Watson,  esq.,  merchant  there,  to  E.len  Sophia, 
second  dau.  of  Francis  Morphy,  esq.,  mer- 
chant. 

Jan.  6.  In  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  C.W., 
Edward  Blake,  esq.,  of  Toronto,  baiT  ster-at-law, 
eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  the  Chance.lor  of  Upper 
Canada,  to  Margaret,  second  dau.  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Huron. 

Jan.  19.  At  St.  Feock’s  Church,  Cornwall, 
Richard  Michael  Williams,  sq.,  Capt.  2rd  Light 
Dragoons,  second  son  of  Wil  iam  Williams,  esq., 
of  Tregullow-house,  Cornwal',  to  Georgiana 
Sophia,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Phillpotts, 
of  Porthgwidden,  Vicar  of  St.  Feock. 

At  Brixton,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  Francis  Fred. 
M’Glynn,  M.A.,  of  Holy  Trinity  church,  Maid- 
stone, to  Julia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Sullivan,  e.-q.,  of  Clontarf,  near  Dublin. 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Still,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Catlistock,  Dorset,  to  Agnes  Frances,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  M.  Mount,  M.A.,  Pre- 
bendary of  Wells. 


Jan.  20.  At  Llangerniew,  Denbighshire,  Chas. 
Aldenburgh  Bentinck,  esq.,  of  Indio,  Devon,  to 
Frances,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Martin  William, 
esq.,  ol  I3ryn-Gwyn,  Montgomeryshire. 

Jan.  21.  At  All  Souls’,  Langham-pl.,  William 
Huskisson  Tilghman  Huskisson,  esq.,  of  Eartham, 
Sussex,  to  Eliza  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  Rear- 
Adm.  Rivett  Carnac,  of  Devonshire-st.,  Port- 
land-pi.,  London. 

At  St.  Giles’,  Camberwell,  the  Rev.  William 
Lucas  Chafy,  late  Fellow  of  Dulwich  College,  to 
Caroline,  youngest  surviving  dau.  of  the  Pi,ev. 
Zachary  Brooke,  late  of  Dulwich,  and  formerly 
Rector  of  Great  Hormead,  Herts. 

Jan.  22.  At  Whitegate,  North wich,  William 
Swan,  esq.,  of  Walker,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to 
Elizab-^th,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  White,  of  Park- 
hall,  Derbyshire,  and  Dale  Fords,  Cheshire. 

Jan.  23.  At  St.  John's,  Notting-bill,  Aider- 
man  Rose,  of  Queenhithe,  London,  and  Bifrons 
Cranford,  Middlesex,  to  Char  otte  Grace,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Edward  Winterton  Snow, 
Madras  Army. 

Jan.  26.  At  Headingley,  Leeds,  the  Rev.  T. 
H.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  of  Biasenose  College, 
Oxford,  Incumbent  ot  Grosmont,  York,  to  Mary 
Elizabeth,  second  dau,  of  Mr.  Waddington,  of 
Whiiby. 

At  Rochdale,  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Glover, 
Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bungay,  and  second 
son  of  the  Ven,  the  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  to 
Frances  Caroline,  second  dau.  of  the  late  J.  T. 
Bridges,  esq.,  Walmer. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Paddington,  Commander 
William  Gore-Jones,  Royal  Navy,  son  of  John 
Gore-Jones,  esq.,  resident  magistrate,  county 
Tipperary,  to  Agnes,  dau.  of  the  late  Robert 
Spankie,  esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  serjeants- 
atlaw. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Dublin,  Duncan  Macpherson, 
only  surviving  son  of  the  late  D.  M.icnab,  esq., 
Dalhuly,  Inverness-shire,  N.B.,  to  Annie  Mary, 
youngest  dau.  of  B.  M.  Tabuteau,  esq.,  of  Sim- 
mons-court-castle,  near  Dublin. 

At  St.  Andrew,  I.ondon,  Benjamin,  second  son 
of  the  late  George  Culloden  Frend,  esq.,  of 
Rosetta,  county  Cork,  to  Emma  Rose,  third 
dau.  of  Nicholas  Grut,  esq.,  of  Stoneville,  Seven- 
oaks. 

Jan.  27.  At  Haltwhistle,  Jas.  Henry  Ingledew, 
esq.,  solicitor,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  Mary,  only 
dau.  of  Robert  Car-rick,  esq.,  of  Croft-house, 
New  High  Town,  Northumberland. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Kingswinford,  the  Rev.  George 
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Gilbanks,  M.A.,  to  Laura,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Edward  Addenbrooke  Addenbrooke,  esq., 
Kingswinford,  Staffordshire. 

At  Hope-under-Dinmore,  the  Rev.  Berkeley 
Lionel  Scudamore  Stanhope,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bos- 
bury,  third  son  of  Sir  Edwyn  Scudamo'  e Stan- 
hope, bart.,  of  Holme  Lacy,  Herefordshire,  to 
Caroline  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Arkwright, 
esq.,  of  Hampton-court,  in  the  same  county. 

At  Hurst,  Berks.  John  Christian  Watson,  esq., 
of  Castelriau,  Barnes,  Surrey,  to  Sarah  Rebecca, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Edward  Arm- 
strong, esq.,  of  Twyford,  Berks. 

Jan.  28.  At  St.  George’s,  Brandon-hill,  Bristol, 
William,  youngest  son  of  the  late  James  Smith 
Ley,  esq.,  of  Durrant-house,  to  Ann  Elizabeth, 
only  dau.  of  John  Taylor,  esq.,  of  Bristol. 

At  Devonport,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Samuel  Sturges, 
M.A.,  assistant  chaplain  to  the  Forces,  to  Laura 
Innis,  third  dau.  of  Lieut.  Henry  Perry  Dicken, 
RN. 

At  St.  Pancras,  Gervas,  second  son  of  the  late 
John  Parnell,  esq.,  Waltham- abbey,  Essex,  to 
Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  J.  Cooper,  esq.,  Shackle- 
well-green,  Middlesex. 

At  Barthomley,  Cheshire,  Ellis  Gosling,  esq., 
of  Bustu'idge,  Surrey,  to  Emma  Susan,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edwd,  Duncombe,  Rector  of 
Barthomley. 

At  Carlisle,  Capt.  Thomas  Lynden  Bell,  Depot 
Battalion,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Bell,  Brook  hill- 
house,  CO.  Wrexforrl,  Ireland,  to  Fanny  Brad- 
shaw. dau.  of  John  Slater,  esq.,  of  Carlisle. 

At  St.  Matthew’s,  Denmark-bill,  London,  J.  H. 
Kershaw,  esq.,  of  Halifax,  to  Anne,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Robt.  Topham,  esq.,  of  Middleham. 

At  St.  Mary  AiLott’s,  Kensington,  Chs.  Mor- 
gan, only  son  of  Richard  Dutton,  esq.,  of  Burnt- 
wood-loclge,  Wandsworth-com.  to  Mary  Emma, 
eldest  dau.  of  R.  T.  Cousens,  esq.,  of  Hyde-park- 
gate,  south. 

At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  Herbert  Croft 
Ryder,  esq.,  of  the  3rd  European  Rvgt.,  Bombay, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  T R.  Ryder,  A’icar 
of  Ecclesfield,  to  Rose  Christina,  second  dau.  of 
J.  R.  Riddell,  esq.,  of  Bauahurst-house,  Hants. 

At  Wateringbury,  Robert  Henry  Earle,  of  St, 
John’s  Coll.,  Oxford,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Earle,  of  Wateringbury,  and  Vicar  of  Minster 
Lovell,  Oxon,  to  Susanna,  second  dau  of  th  ■ late 
Wm.  Henry  Allchin,  esq.,  of  East  Mailing,  Kent. 

At  Horley,  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Harden,  In- 
cuinbentof  All  Saints’,  Norwood,  to  Ellen  Matilda, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  William  H.  Hughes, 
Vicar  of  H'  rley,  Surrey. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  Martin  J. 
Lloyd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Depden,  Suffolk,  to 
Adelaide  Elizabeth,  dau,  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col. 
Gregory,  Bath. 

At  Preston,  Rutlandshire,  the  Rev.  Chai’les 
Hanson  Sale,  of  Newton  Hegis,  Warwickshire,  to 
Jane,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shield. 

Jan.  30.  At  All  Souls’,  Langham-pl.,  C.  A.  Ofver- 
berg,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  P.  Ofver- 
berg,  of  Gothland,  in  Sweden,  to  Lucy  Celeste 
Blanche,  only  dau.  of  Capt.  C.  A.  Morris,  of  the 
Bengal  Army. 

At  St.  James’s,  Mus well-hill,  Alexander  Heylin, 
esq..  Paternoster-row,  and  Kensingson,  to  Annie 
Neville  Grist  Murray,  only  dau.  of  Robert  Man- 
son,  esq.,  of  Meadow-bank,  New  Gallowaj',  N.B. 

Feb.  1.  At  St.  John’s,  Henry  Wm.  Forester, 
only  son  of  Francis,  brother  of  the  la'e  Lord 
Forester,  to  the  Hon.  Eleanora  Alexandrina 
Fraser,  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Fraser,  and 
sister  of  Lord  Saltoun. 

Af  Bath,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Anstis,  D.D.,  to  Emma, 
relict  of  Major  Gen.  Bubble,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Ross,  K.C.B. 

Feb.  2.  At  the  British  Embassy,  Florence,  the 
Rev.  Phillip  Menzies  Sankey,  Curate  of  High- 
clere,  Hants,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Sankey,  Rector  of  Witney,  Oxon,  to  Helen, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Edmund  Filmer, 
bart.,  M.P.,  of  East  Siitton,  Kent. 


At  the  British  Embassy,  Florence,  Wm.  Stewart 
Ferrers,  esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Edmund 
Ferrers,  esq.,  to  Emilia,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of 
the  latf*  Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  bart.,  M.P.,  of  East 
Sutton,  Kent. 

At  Osmington,  Dorset,  the  Rev.  W.  Francis 
Tregarthen,  only  child  of  the  late  Hugh  Tregar- 
then,  esq.,  of  St.  Agnes,  Scilly,  to  Harriet  Fon- 
blanque,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Sir  James 
E.  Philipps,  bart.,  Vicar  of  Osmington. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Hugh  Charles, 
son  of  John  Charles  Bettesworth  Trevanion,  esq., 
of  Carhays,  Cornv  all,  to  the  Lady  Frances  Bowes 
Lyon,  dau.  of  the  late  Lord  Glamis. 

At  Hull,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Close,  Incumbent  of 
Kirkby  Ravensworth,  to  Charlo  te,  elde.st  dau.  of 
the  late  Richard  Jack.«on,  esq.,  of  Welton,  and 
niece  of  the  late  Sir  William  Henry  and  Lady 
Pennyman,  of  Beverley,  and  of  Ormsby-hall, 
Cleveland. 

At  Prestwich,  Capt.  John  Grant,  late  42nd 
Royal  Highlanders,  eldest  son  of  James  Murray 
Grant,  esq.,  of  Glenmoriston,  Inverness-shire,  to 
Anne,  second  dau.  of  Robert  Chadwick,  esq.,  of 
High-bank,  Manchester ; also,  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  Salusbury  Gillies  Payne,  esq.,  only  son 
of  Sir  Charles  Gillies  Pajme,  bart.,  of  B1  unham- 
house,  Bedfordsh.,  to  Catherine  Anne,  youngest 
dau.  of  Robert  Chadwick,  esq..  High-bank,  Man- 
ches'.er. 

At  Yazor,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Ai'thur  A.  B. 
Ilanbury,  Rector  of  Shobdon,  in  the  co.  of  Here- 
ford, to  "Mary  Ward,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Daven- 
port, esq.,  of  Foxley,  in  the  same  county,  and  of 
Westwood,  in  the  county  of  Stafford. 

Feb.  3.  At  Paddington,  the  Rev.  John  Pa- 
pillon.  Rector  of  Lexden,  Essex,  to  Laura,  dau. 
of  the  late  Capt.  Lochner,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Henry  Priestley,  to  Augusta,  j'oungest  dau.  of  the 
late  Col.  the  Hon.  Sir  Robai’t  Le  Poer  Trench, 
K.C.B.,  K.T.S. 

At  Auchterarder-house,  Perthshire,  Thos.  Jas. 
Graham  Stirling,  esq.,  of  Strowan,  to  Jane, 
youngst.  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Hugh  Hunter, 
esq.,  of  Garry-cottage,  Perth. 

Feb.  4.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.,  London, 
the  Hon.  Chas.  Hay,  second  son  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Kinnoul,  and  Capt.  in  the  Fusileer 
Guards,  to  Isabella,  dau.  of  Col.  Wm.  Henry  and 
Lady  Laura  Meyrick. 

In  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Elrington 
M’Kay.  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M’Kay,  Rector  of 
Magheragal,  diocese  of  Connor,  to  Georgiana 
Frances,  youngst.  dau.  of  the  late  George  Ogle 
Moore,  esq.,  Kilbride-manor,  co.  Wicklow,  for- 
merly M.P.  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Feb.  6,  At  Southampton,  Thomas  Bell  Slatter, 
M.D.,  of  Ryde,  to  Miiry,Ann,  dau.  of  John  Clark, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Poole. 

Feb.  8.  At  Repton,  Derbyshire,  Col.  the  Hon. 
Richard  Curzon,  second  son  of  the  earl  Ilowe,  to 
Isabella  Katherine  Anson,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Gen.  the  Hon.  George  Anson,  Commanding  in 
Chief  in  the  East  Indies. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Henry  Weyland  Chet- 
wynd,  R.N.,  second  son  of  the*  Viscount  Chet- 
wynd.  to  Julia  Bosville,  second  dau,  of  Duncan 
Davidson,  esq.,  of  Tulloch,  and  the  late  Hon. 
Mrs.  Davidson. 

Feb.  9.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the  Hon. 
Gerald  Ponsonby,  son  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough,  to  the  Lady  Maria  Coventry,  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Coventry. 

At  Plympton  St.  Mary,  Arthur  Lowe,  esq.. 
Captain  Royal  Nav)',  commanding  II.M.S.  “Im- 
placable,” son  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Exe- 
ter, to  Florence,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Strode,  esq.,  of  Newnham-park,  Devon. 

At  Radbuurne,  Henry  Bagot,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N., 
son  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to 
Eleanor,  third  surviving  dau.  of  E.  S.  Chandos 
Pole,  esq,,  of  Radbourne-hall. 

At  Palgrave,  Charles  John  Martyn,  esq.,  of 
Christ  Chxirch,  Oxford,  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
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Charles  Martyn,  Rector  of  Palgrave,  to  Catharine 
Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Harrison,  of  the  Priory,  Palgrave. 

At  Southhorough,  Tonbridge,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
William  Carr,  Rector  of  Loddington,  Northamp- 
tonshire, to  Harriet,  seventh  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Deacon,  esq.,  Mahledon,  Kent. 

At  Waresley,  Huntingdonshire,  the  Rev.  Lewis 
WoodAvard  Lewis,  M.A.,  to  Louisa  Anne  Edie, 
eldest  dau.  of  Colonel  Elwyn. 

Feh.  10.  At  Garey,  George,  son  of  Henry 
Grazebrook,  esq.,  Liverpool,  to  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth, only  dau.  of  Col.  Robert  Owen  of  Marlfield, 
CO.  Wexford. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Earl  Euston, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  Miss  Baring, 
only  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Francis  B.  Baring. 

At  Stratford,  Essex,  Charles  John,  son  of  David 
Gray, esq.,  of  Lincoln’s-inn -fields,  to  Helen,  young- 
est dau.  of  John  Blakesley,  esq.,  of  Newtown, 
Leicestershire. 

At  Freston,  Carmarthenshire,  the  Rev.  H.  S. 
Green,  Curate  of  Narherth,  Pembrokeshire,  to 
Sarah  Charlotte,  seventh  dau.  of  the  late  E.  B. 
Venn,  esq.,  Freston -lodge. 

At  Alston,  Cumberland,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bow- 
stead,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Whickham,  Gateshead, 
to  Hannah,  third  dau.  of  H.  W.  Friend,  esq  , 
Harbut-lodge. 

At  Hanwell,  Edward  Augustus  Layton,  of 
Slough,  Bucks,  second  son  of  Wm.  Layton,  esq., 
of  Wood-house,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Clara, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Wood,  esq.,  of 
Shipston-on-Stour,  Worcestershire. 

At  Hallow,  Worcestershire,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Vere,  son  of  Col.  Packe,  Twyford-hall,  Norfolk, 
to  Helen  Sarah,  dau.  of  Stewart  C.  Bruce,  esq., 
of  Hallow-cottage,  Worcester,  and  Banagher, 
county  Londonderry,  Ireland. 

Feh.  11.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Na- 
thaniel, eldest  son  of  Nathaniel  Clai’ke  Barnard- 
iston,  esq.,  of  the  Ryes,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  to  the 
Lady  Florence  Legge,  dau.  of  the  late,  and  sister 
to  the  present,  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

At  Paddington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
John  Kendall,  esq.,  of  Chudleigh,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  to  Eleanor  Jane,  fourth  dau.  of  A. 
Chichester,  esq.,  of  Stokelake. 

At  Spanish-pL,  Manchester-sq.,  London,  Sam. 
Charles  Roby,  esq.,  of  Alvecote  Priory,  Warwick- 
shire, to  Flora  Ross  Condy,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
Major  John  Lockhart  Gallic,  38th  Regt. 

At  St.  Mary-at-the- Walls,  Colchester,  the  Rev. 
William  Laing,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Martin’s, 
Colchester,  to  Mary  Dansie,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  S.  T.  Carter,  esq..  Commander  R.N.,  for- 
merly of  Low'estoft. 


At  St.  John’s  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Rashdall,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
John’s,  to  Mary  Ann,  third  dan.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Lavenham, 

At  Husborne  Crawley,  Bedfordshire,  Orlando 
Robert  Hamond  Orlebar,  esq.,  Capt.  H.M.’s  28th 
Regt.,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Flonour,  only  son 
of  Orlando  Orlebar,  esq..  Commander  Royal 
Navy,  to  Arabella  Emily,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert 
hipton  Orlebar,  esq.,  of  Crawley-house,  Bed- 
fordshire. 

Feh.  13.  At  Clifton,  Capt.  Maskelyne,  R.F.,  only 
son  of  Maurice  Maskelyne,  esq.,  of  Upton-house, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Long  Ashton,  Somerset,  to 
Rosina  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Col.  Patton,  Inspect- 
ing Field  Officer,  Bristol. 

At  Brighton,  Thos.  Trollope,  M.B.  and  L.M., 
Pembroke  Coll.,  Cambridge,  son  of  the  late  Thos. 
Trollope,  esq.,  of  Whethersfield,  to  Esther  Sarah, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Hudson  Huffam, 
Commander  R.N. 

Feh.  IG.  At  Cheltenham,  Major  Chs.  Cooch, 
Brigade-Major,  Colchester  Division,  to  Charlotte 
Hyacinth,  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  Kirwan,  of 
Promenade-ter.,  Cheltenham. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Maryiebone,  the  Rev.  A. 
Blount  Whatton,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Curate  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  only  son  of  the  late  W. 
R.  Whatton,  esq.,  F.R.S.  and  S.A.,  to  Maria 
Elizabeth,  elder  dau.  of  John  Swift,  esq.,  of 
Madehurst-lodge,  Sussex,  and  Portland-place, 
London. 

At  St.  Maryiebone,  Gordon  E.  Surtees,  esq.,  of 
Devonshire-pL,  youngest  son  of  the  late  William 
Villiers  Surtees,  esq.,  of  Rotherfield-hall,  Sussex, 
to  Jane,  elder  dau.  of  Wm.  Chapman,  esq.,  of 
Wimpole-st. 

At  Overton,  Flintshire,  the  Hon.  Brownlow  de 
Grey,  to  Emma,  dau.  of  the  late  George  Kenyon, 
esq.,  of  Cefn,  Wrexham. 

At  Woodbastwick,  Wm.,  third  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Llenry  Birkheck,  esq.,  of  Norwich,  to 
Elizabeth  Margaret,  second  dau.  of  Albemarle 
Cator,  esq.,  of  Woodbastwick-hall,  Norfolk. 

At  Limerick,  Thos.  Stewart  Brodie,  esq.,  of 
Lethen  and  Coulmony,  co.  Nairn,  to  Emma 
Georgiana,  third  dau.  of  Wm.  Gabhett,  esq.,  of 
Mount  Minnett,  co.  Limerick. 

At  Edinburgh,  Cbas.  R.  Boys,  M.D.,  Deputy- 
Inspector-Gen.  Army  Medical  Staff,  to  Margaret 
Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Champion,  21st 
Royal  North  British  Fusiliers. 

Feh.  18.  At  Ringmore,  Chas.  E.  Fitz-Gerald, 
esq.,  surgeon,  Folkstone,  to  Juliana  M.  M.  Ilele, 
dau.  of  J.  Carroll  Hele,  esq.,  of  Shaldon  St.  Ni- 
cholas, Devon. 


OBITUAEY. 


Earl  Spencer,  K.G. 

Dec.  27,  1857.  At  Althorp,  Nortbamp- 
tonsbiro,  afrecl  58,  tbe  lit.  Hon.  tbe  Earl 
S])cncer,  K.G. 

Tlie  deceased,  Frederick  Spencer,  Earl 
Spencer,  Viscount  Altborp,  cotinty  of 
Kortbainpton,  Viscount  and  Baron  Spen- 
cer of  Altliorp,  connty  of  Northampton, 
was  fourtb  son  of  George  Jobn,  second 
Earl,  ])y  bis  marriage  with  Lady  Lavinia 
Bingbam,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  first 
Earl  of  Lucan.  He  was  born  April  14, 
12 


1798,  and  was  consequently  in  bis  sixtieth 
year.  The  late  Earl  was  twice  married, — 
first,  Feb.  23,  1830,  to  Elizabeth  Georgi- 
ana, second  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Stephen  Poyntz,  Esq.,  of  Cowdray-park, 
Sussex,  who  died  in  1851,  by  whom  be  bad 
issue  Georgiana  Frances,  died  1852,  John 
Poyntz,  Viscount  Althorp,  M.P.,  and  Sarah 
Isabella.  He  married  secondly,  Adelaide 
Horatia  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Horace  Beauchamp  Seymour,  by 
his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Mallett,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Lawrence  Palk, 
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1858.] 

Bart.  By  the  latter  marriage  the  Earl 
leaves  two  children,  Victoria  Alexandriana, 
to  whom  her  Majesty  stood  sponsor,  and 
Charles  Robert,  born  at  Spencer-house, 
St.  James’s,  the  month  previous  to  his 
father’s  death. 

The  late  Earl  was  born  at  the  Admiralty, 
Whitehall,  his  father  having  for  many 
years  presided  over  that  department  of  the 
Government.  From  H.R.H.  the  late  Duke 
of  York  he  received  the  name  of  Frederick. 
He  adopted  the  navy  as  his  profession, 
entering  that  service  a few  months  before 
he  attained  his  fourteenth  year.  As  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  “ Malta,”  84,  he 
was  employed  occasionally  with  the  in- 
shore squadron,  off  Toulon,  and  also  in  co- 
operating with  the  British  army  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  more  particularly  at  the 
siege  of  Tarragona,  and  the  evaluation  of 
the  Fort  of  St.Phillipe  in  the  Col-de  Bala- 
guer.  In  July,  1818,  he  was  made  a lieu- 
tenant, and  in  1821  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  “Alacrity,”  10,  and  in  August 
obtained  his  post  rank.  In  September, 
1825,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  “ Talbot,”  28.  While  in  that  ship  he 
served  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  During  the  period  he  had  the 
command  of  the  “Talbot”  he  assisted  at 
the  reduction  of  the  Morea  Castle,  and  his 
firm  though  conciliatory  performance  of  bis 
duties  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  his 
superior  in  command.  For  his  services  at 
,Navarino,  &c.,  he  was,  in  November,  1827, 
nominate^^Companion  of  the  Order  of 
theBath,and  received  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis 
of  France,  and  was  made  a Knight  of  St. 
Anne  of  Russia,  (second  class,)  and  of  the 
Order  of  the  Redeemer  of  Greece.  Since 
he  relinquished  the  command  of  the  “Tal- 
bot,” in  the  autumn  of  1828,  his  Lord- 
ship  has  not  been  afloat.  His  naval  com- 
missions bore  date  as  annexed; — 

Lieutenant,  14th  of  July,  1818 ; Com- 
mander, 5th  of  March,  1821;  Captain,  26th 
of  August,  1822;  and  Rear-Admiral,  (re- 
served,) 7th  of  October,  1852;  Vice-Ad- 
miral, 5th  of  December,  1857. 

The  Earl  Spencer  was  for  a series  of 
years  Equerry  to  her  royal  highness  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  In  July,  1846,  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Queen’s 
household,  which  appointment  he  held  up 
to  September,  1848,  when  be  was  succeed- 
ed by  tbe  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  In 
January,  1854,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Steward  of  her  Majesty’s  household — an 
office  he  bad  recently  resigned.  He  was 
created  a Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1849,  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Earl  Talbot. 

The  deceased  Earl  succeeded  to  the 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIII. 


family  honours  and  extensive  landed 
estates  on  the  demise  of  his  brother,  John 
Charles,  second  earl,  tbe  well-known 
“ Lord  Althorp,”  in  1845.  He  is  succeeded 
by  his  son  John  Poyntz,  Viscount  Althorp, 
M.P.,  born  October  27,  1835.  Previous  to 
the  late  Earl’s  accession  to  the  peerage  he 
sat  (as  the  Hon.  Captain  Spencer)  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Worcestershire, 
(1831).  And  at  the  general  election  in 
1832  to  1835,  and  from  1837  to  1841, 
he  represented  Midhurst  in  Parliament. 
During  his  career  in  the  Lower  House,  he 
invariably  voted  with  the  Whig  party ; of 
which  political  b >dy,  like  his  predecessor 
in  the  peerage,  he  was  a consistent  sup- 
porter. 

Tlie  present  Earl  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  last  general 
election  for  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
county  of  Northamptonshire, — the  close  of 
tbe  poll,  as  under,  shewing  a large  ma- 
jority in  his  favour  : — Althorp,  2107 ; 
Knightly,  1932;  Vyse,  1597. 

At  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  he  had 
but  recently  returned  from  a tour  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  having  hurried 
home  on  hearing  that  Parliament  had  un- 
expectedly been  called  together. 

The  following  very  appropriate  and 
touching  notice  is  extracted  from  the 
“ Northampton  Herald,”  a paper  invariably 
opposed  to  Lord  Spencer’s  politics  : — 

“ Many  circumstances,  public  and  pri- 
vate, combine  to  invest  this  sudden  and 
melancholy  event  with  a painful  interest 
beyond  what  the  death  of  the  exalted 
and  powerful  ordinarily  calls  forth.  Had 
health  been  given,  no  Christmas  hearth 
would  have  seen  a brighter  or  happier 
party  than  that  gathered  together  at 
Althorp  last  week.  The  noble  Earl  hav- 
ing resigned  a place  at  Court,  always  un- 
congenial, it  is  understood,  to  his  tastes, 
had  just  welcomed  home  from  a length- 
ened tour  in  America  his  eldest  son,  who, 
by  his  success  in  the  Southern  Division 
last  March,  had  fidfilled  the  long-cherished 
plans  and  hopes  of  the  family.  An  intro- 
duction to  an  infant  brother  added,  as  aU 
well  know,  to  the  joy  of  the  father  and 
the  son.  Death  coming  at  such  a time, 
and  to  such  a family  circle,  calls  forth 
our  deepest  sympathy, — for  the  late  Earl 
Spencer  possessed  affectionate  feelings  of 
the  heartiest  kind.  Never  was  a father 
who  more  loved  h'S  children,  or  who  more 
entirely  possessed  their  devotion.  To  his 
own  family  there  is  a blank  which  no  time 
can  eflfectually  fill  up.  But  we  must  not 
stop  here.  It  would  be  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  nobleman  not  to 
mention  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a landlord  and  a country  gentle - 
V u 
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man,  as  well  as  for  his  generous  contribu- 
tions to  the  charities  and  sports  of  the 
county.  Lord  Spencer’s  hospitality  and 
liberal  conduct  to  an  extensive  tenantry 
will  not  be  readily  forgotten.  His  purse 
was  eminently  that  of  a nobleman,  and 
whether  his  own  estates,  the  call  of  gene- 
ral charity,  of  public  utility,  or  of  local 
amusement,  gave  the  occasion,  his  assist- 
ance was  always  willing  and  unstinted. 
In  the  death  of  Earl  Spencer  the  county 
has  sustained  a great  loss.  We  ourselves, 
often  as  we  have  been  opposed  to,  have 
always  been  able  to  respect,  the  late  peer. 
In  dealing  with  him,  every  one  felt  there 
was  no  fear  of  petty  subterfuge  or  under- 
hand chicanery.  Accustomed  in  early  life 
to  command,  his  position  in  the  county 
may  have  sometimes  led  him  towards  the 
side  of  severity,  but  always,  we  fully  be- 
lieve, from  a strict  sense  of  duty,  and  never 
from  personal  feeling  or  pique.  Charac- 
ters such  as  this  are  rare,  and  valuable  as 
rare.  Few  neighbourhoods  can  afford  to 
lose  a man  who,  elevated  by  his  position 
above  jealousy,  and  by  a conscientious 
sense  of  duty  above  manoeuvring,  can 
always  be  relied  on  in  an  emergency  for 
an  honest  and  straightforward  course  of 
conduct.  Such  a man  this  county  has 
lost  by  the  lamented  death  of  Frederick, 
fourth  Earl  Spencer.” 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family 
vault  at  Great  Brington,  on  the  2nd  of 
January.  His  widow.  Countess  Spencer, 
Lady  Sarah  Spencer,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Clinton,  the  Dowager  Lady  Lyttelton, 
Miss  Lyttelton,  Mrs.  Cavendish  Boyle, 
and  Miss  Mary  Boyle,  were  in  church 
during  the  service. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  tenantry  and 
dependants  were  present  on  the  occasion ; 
and  of  his  connections  and  friends,  there 
followed  his  son,  as  chief  mourner,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Lucan, 
Lords  Lyttelton,  Burghley,  and  Edward 
Cecil,  Hon.  Spencer  Lyttelton,  Hon.  and 
Eev.  William  Lyttelton,  Admiral  Sir  Geo. 
Seymour,  Captain  Cavendish  Spencer  Boyle, 
Mr.Palk,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  Hen.  Glynne, 
Dr.  Francis,  Mr.  Slade,  Mr.  J.  Beasley, 
Mr.  J.  Beasley,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Goodford. 


Sir  Wm.  Henry  Maijle,  Knt. 

Jan.  IG,  At  Hyde-park-gardens,  aged 
69,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Henry  Maule, 
Knt. 

The  deceased  was  a Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  senior  wrangler  and 
first  Smith’s  prizeman  in  1810;  led  the 
Oxford  circuit  for  many  years ; was  M.P. 
for  Carlow  from  1837  to  1839;  was  ap- 
pointed a Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 


Pleas,  which  he  resigned  in  1856,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Justice  Willes.  He  never 
held  the  situation  of  Attorney  or  Solicitor- 
General,  but  was  Q.C.  when  he  was  raised  i 
to  the  bench.  He  was  made  a privy  coun- 
cillor in  1855.  The  deceased  was  a “ Whig  ; 
and  something  more,”  and  was  a staunch  ' 
supporter  of  the  government  during  the 
short  period  he  was  in  Parliament. 

At  Cambridge,  “The  late  Sir  William  un- 
derwenttwoexaminationsin  ayear,inwhich 
the  late  Archdeacon  Hodson  and  Arch-  ' 
bishop  Musgrave  were  among  the  wrang- 
lers, and  Baron  Platt  among  the  Junior 
Optimes.  Though  he  did  not  take  honours 
in  it  he  was  one  of  the  readiest  classics 
of  the  day,  and  ‘ universal’  in  every  branch 
of  literature.  But,  as  is  not  the  case  too 
frequently  with  high  University  prizemen,  i 
he  submitted  his  neck  manfully  to  the  j 
yoke  when  he  became  ‘ a sad  apprentice  of  j 
the  law,’  and  acted  in  full  up  to  the  truth  ! 

of  the  adage,  that  she  is  a jealous  mistress  1 

who  will  bear  no  rival  near  her  throne. 
Hence  he  did  not  yawn  over  his  ‘ Chitty’ 
in  chambers,  as  more  degenerate  students 
have  done,  and  the  Oxford  Circuit  solicitors 
discovered,  ere  long,  that  a brilliant  and 
yet  a safe  ‘stuff’  was  sketching  magistrates 
on  blotting-paper,  or  writing  squib^s  in  the 
back  benches,  when  he  was  worthy  of  far 
better  things.  ‘ Maule  and  Selwyn’s  Re- 
ports,’ however,  first  set  the  seal  on  his 
legal  career.  The  love  of  Greek  epigrams 
tinctured  his  style  on  the  bench,  and  his 
judgments  were  always  terse  and  trenchant 
to  the  highest  degree.  When  the  ‘ heavy 
blacks’  of  the  Common  Pleas  turned  drowsy, 
as  is  their  custom  of  an  afternoon,  a smile 
would  light  up  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  and 
he  would  hurl  a polished  joke  amongst 
them,  which  would  make  them  all  look 
alive  again.  At  times,  however,  in  criminal 
appeal  cases  of  a certain  nature,  his  jokes 
and  illustrations  were  hardly  quite  comme 
il  faut,  and  sad  was  the  horror  at  the  Chief 
Baron  thereat.  His  most  elaborate  piece 
of  satire  was  his  memorable  mock  expla- 
nation of  the  old  law  of  divorce  to  a poor 
man  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a bad  wife, 
and  the  few  sentences  in  which  it  was  em- 
bodied were  worthy  of  Rabelais  himself. 

‘ The  whole  expense  will  be  only  worth 
£1,800,’  were  the  closing  words.  This 
wondrous  bit  of  irony  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as  the  germ  from  which  the  im- 
provement of  the  law  eventually  sprang ; 
but  the  eloquent  tongue  which  uttered  it 
was  placed  in  the  ‘ last  silence  of  the  cof- 
fin’ on  the  very  day  that  the  first  decree 
under  the  new  act  was  pronounced  by  one 
who  for  fourteen  years  was  his  learned 
‘brother’  in  the  Common  Pleas.  A saying 
is  always  attributed  to  the  deceased,  when 
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worn  out  with  the  dull  prosings  of  certain 
counsel.  ‘ There  is  only  one  thing  for  me 
to  do.  I must  drink  a quart  of  porter  in 
future,  to  level  my  wits  down  to  theirs.’ 
Still,  with  all  this  pride  of  intellect,  he  was 
by  no  means  a brow-heating  judge,  al- 
though towards  the  last  few  months  of 
his  c ireer,  when  pestered  by  criminal  cases 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  (a  species  of  practice 
which  sorely  tried  his  patience,)  and  hardly 
able  to  sit  for  pain,  he  attacked  witnesses, 
counsel,  and  every  one  in  a voice  of  thun- 
der, worthy  of  a Jeffreys.  The  only  won- 
der was,  how,  with  such  heavy  infirmities 
upon  him,  he  could  have  remained  at  his 
post  so  long ; and  latterly  he  made  things 
as  light  as  possible  by  nearly  always  going 
the  Midland  Circuit — a cushion  upon  which 
the  seniors  invariably  desire  to  lay  their 
heads,  as  it  takes  but  three  weeks,  or  only 
half  that  occupied  by  the  Northern,  to 
which  the  younger  Judges  are  assigned.” 


The  Rev.  Philip  Andeeson. 

Dec.  13.  At  the  residence  of  W.  E. 
Frere,  Esq.,  Malabar-hdl,  Bombay,  aged 
41,  the  Rev.  Philip  Anderson,  M.A., 
Chaplain  of  Colaha,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  &c. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Anderson,  an  officer  in  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company’s  service,  by  his  wife, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pliilpott,  Esq. 
He  received  the  earlier  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  St.  Paul’s  School,  London,  from 
thence  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  and  after  taking  his  degree 
proceeded  to  Durham,  where  he  passed 
the  examination  for  a license  in  theo- 
logy. In  1839  he  was  ordained  to  the 
curacy  of  Gateshead,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  where  he  made  a favourable 
impression,  and  is  still  remembered.  He 
was  afterwards  successively  curate  of  St. 
George’s,  Bloomsbury,  and  St.  Peter’s, 
Ashton-under-Lyne  at  which  latter  place 
he  preached  a farewell  sermon  October 
31, 1841,  which  was  published  at  the  time. 
Having  been  offered  a chaplaincy  in  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company’s  serviee,  he 
resolved  henceforward  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity.  Accordingly,  in  Jan., 
1842,  he  left  England  for  India,  and 
arriving  at  Bombay,  was  employed  as 
chaplain  for  some  time  at  Malligaum,  and 
afterwards  at  Surat.  Here,  however,  his 
health  failing  him,  in  1847  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England;  but,  unwilling  to 
spend  the  two  years  of  his  leave  in  list- 
less inactivity,  he  undertook  the  tempo- 
rary charges  in  succession  of  the  parishes 


of  Holy  Trinity,  Manchester,  and  By  well 
8t.  Peter’s,  Northumberland.  Upon  his 
return  to  India  in  November,  1849,  he 
was  stationed  at  Colaba,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  short  ab- 
sences on  temporary  sick  leave,  and  the 
charge  of  Mahableshwurs  for  one  season, 
he  continued  most  zealously  and  most  con- 
scientiously to  labour  in  his  vocation  till 
the  period  of  bis  lamented  and  untimely 
decease.  Whilst  engaged  in  his  Master’s 
service,  although  frequently  toiling  be- 
yond his  strength,  he  never  complained, 
seeming  to  deem  it  unbecoming  to  refer 
to  weariness  in  the  path  of  duty.  He  was 
only  ill  for  about  a month,  but  the  seeds 
of  the  disease  would  appear  for  years  to 
have  been  in  his  constitution.  About  ten 
days  previous  to  his  decease  bis  illness 
assumed  an  alarming  aspect,  and  though 
he  was  removed,  for  the  benfit  of  fresher 
air,  from  his  own  residence  at  Co- 
laba to  Malabar-hill,  he  never  rallied,  but 
sank  rapidly  under  the  disease,  and  at 
length  departed  out  of  this  life  on  Sun- 
day, December  13,  in  perfect  jieace,  and 
full  of  the  hope  of  immortality.  The 
numerous  attendance  of  all  classes  at  bis 
funeral,  wffiich  took  place  in  the  evening 
of  the  following  day,  strikingly  testified 
the  esteem  and  respi/ct  in  which  this  ex- 
cellent and  amiable  man  was  held,  not  only 
by  his  own  parishioners  of  Colaba,  but  by 
the  Christian  community  at  large.  The 
Bishop  and  the  entii  e body  of  the  clergy 
in  Bombay,  the  principal  gentry  of  the 
island,  including  the  Governor  and  mem- 
bers of  Council,  the  secretaries  to  Govern- 
ment, and  numbers  of  civil,  military,  and 
naval  officers,  besides  the  great  majority  of 
the  parishioners  of  Colaba,  were  present 
on  the  occasion,  and  but  one  feeling  of 
grief  and  sorrow  for  the  loss  they  had 
sustained  pervaded  the  whole  assemblage. 

“ Rarely  has  it  been  the  fortune  of  man 
or  minister  to  secure  such  unanimity  of 
esteem  and  respect  as  that  which  charac- 
terized the  feeling  of  the  local  public  to- 
wards Mr.  Anderson.  We  should  suppose 
he  had  not  an  ent  my  or  detractor.  Nor 
was  it  by  sedulously  striving  to  adapt 
himself  to  every  man’s  liking  that  he 
won  this  general  friendship.  He  was  too 
faithful  a minister,  too  honest  a man,  too 
true  a gentleman,  to  seek  popularity  in  that 
way. 

“ During  his  long  incumbency  at  Colaba, 
he  had  acquired  very  much  of  the  habit 
and  charaeter  of  the  best  ideal  of  the 
parochial  minister  in  England.  A true 
shepherd,  he  sought  the  stray  sheep  of 
his  flock,  and  carried  help  and  comfort, 
spiritual  and  material,  to  the  distressed 
and  unfortunate.  As  a preacher  he  had 
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many  of  the  qualities  and  qualifications 
which  tend  to  secure  popularity.  His 
sermons  addressed  themselves  at  once  to 
the  intellect  and  the  heart.  They  were 
as  acceptable  to  the  refined  scholar  as  to 
the  unlettered  private  soldier.  As  a pri- 
vate gentleman  of  the  best  type,  be  has 
left  few  superiors  to  him  in  this  commu- 
nity. Dignified  and  courteous  in  address, 
eloquently  cheerful  in  conversation,  frank 
and  honourable  in  feeling,  with  refined 
taste  and  scholarly  accomplishments,  he 
wanted  nothing  to  comp’ete  the  character 
we  have  assigned  to  him.”  — (Abridged 
from  the  “ Bombay  Gazette.”) 

Mr.  Anderson  was  not  spared  to  vfitness 
the  accomplishment  of  a long-cherished 
hope,  in  the  consecration  of  the  handsome 
monumental  church  of  St.  John,  w’hich, 
though  commenced  during  the  incumbency 
of  his  predecessor.  Archdeacon  Pigbtt,  yet 
owes  its  completion  to  his  untiring  zeal 
and  energy,  and  to  the  cost  of  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  himself  contributed  as  much 
as  one  thousand  rupees.  The  consecration, 
which  had  been  deferred  on  account  of  his 
illness,  and  in  the  hope  of  his  recovering 
and  being  able  to  assist  at  the  ceremony, 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  January,  when 
the  Bishop,  in  the  sermon  which  he 
preached  on  the  occasion,  paid  a deservedly 
high  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son, referring  particularly  to  his  exertions 
on  behalf  of  that  church,  and  deploring 
the  loss  which  the  whole  community  had 
sustained  by  his  death.  It  remains  only 
to  notice  Mr.  Anderson’s  literary  produc- 
tions. Whilst  in  England,  he  contributed 
some  articles  to  the  “ Colonial  Church 
Chronicle”  on  Indian  Missions,  a subject 
in  which  he  always  took  a veiw  warm  in- 
terest. In  1850  he  started  the  “ Bombay 
Quarterly  Magazine,”  which  was  brought 
to  a close  after  the  completion  of  the  third 
volume.  Amongst  Mr.  Anderson’s  own 
contributions  to  this  periodical  may  be 
specially  mentioned  a life  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom, and  St.  Chrysostom’s  Picture  of  his 
Age.  In  1851  Mr.  Anderson  put  forth  a 
valuable  and  useful  compilation — “Forms 
of  Private  Prayer,  drawn  from  various 
sources,  and  designed  especially  for  the 
use  of  persons  in  India.”  His  principal 
w’ork,  “ The  English  in  Western  India,” 
was,  w^e  understand,  a series  of  articles 
originally  appearing  in  the  “ Bombay 
Gazette,”  and  afterwards  collected  into  a 
separate  volume.  It  professes  to  fill  up 
an  hiatus  in  Anglo-Indian  history,  and  is 
the  fruit  of  much  re-earch  amongst  the 
records  of  Government,  to  which  the 
author  had  access.  We  have  in  it  a great 
amount  of  interesting  information  respect- 
ing the  pioneers  of  English  dominion  in 


India,  the  merchants  and  traders  who 
formed  the  settlements  and  composed  the 
factories  at  Surat  and  Bombay.  A revised 
edition  of  this  valuable  work  was  published 
in  1856.  In  January,  1855,  appeared  the 
first  number  of  the  “ Bombay  Quarterly 
Review, ” of  which  Mr.  Anderson  was  the 
unrequited  Editor.  The  articles  furnished 
by  him  to  the  Review — and  no  number 
appeared  without  one — were  all  of  great 
merit  and  excellence.  It  must  not  be 
omitted,  tliat  Mr.  Anderson  had  acquired 
great  proficiency  in  the  study  of  Sanscrit 
literature.  He  married,  in  1841,  Dorothy, 
second  daughter  of  Matthew  Potts,  Esq., 
then  residing  at  Caer-hill,  near  Gateshead, 
by  whom  he  has  had  eight  children,  six 
of  whom  survive. 


Ret.  HEitET  Kiebt. 

Jan.  29,  at  Great  Waldingfield,  Suffolk, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Kirby,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
that  parish,  aged  64. 

He  was  born  at  Mayfield,  Sussex,  of 
which  parish  his  father  was  vicar  and 
patron.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  in  1813  entered  at  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1817, 
as  fourth  Senior  Optime,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  elected  a Fellow  of  his  college, 
and  resided  there  for  many  y^ears.  In 
1829  he  was  Senior  Proctor ; and  during 
his  residence  held  several  other  offices, 
both  in  the  University  and  in  his  own 
college.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  a 
Whitehall  Preacher;  and  in  1842  pre- 
sented by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of 
Great  Waldingfield,  where  he  afterwards 
constantly  resided,  greatly  respected  and 
beloved.  His  gentlemanlike  and  attrac- 
tive manners,  combined  with  great  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  secured  to  him  a large 
circle  of  friends  in  the  University,  and 
afterwards  in  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. One  who  records  these  parti- 
culars (though  in  after  life  removed  to  a 
distant  residence)  looks  back  with  melan- 
choly pleasure  to  college  days,  when  daily 
intercourse  cemented  their  friendship,  and 
now  feels  that  neither  time  nor  distance 
has  effaced  from  his  memory  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  sterling  worth  and  amiable 
qualities. 


Robeet  Baldwin,  Esq. 

Jan.  29.  In  Cumberland-place,  West- 
bourne-grove  Xorth,  ag.  d 78,  Robert  Bald- 
win, Esq.,  formerly  an  eminent  bookseller 
and  publisher  in  Paternoster-row\ 

He  was  of  a family  which  for  more  than 
a century  has  been  honourably  connected 
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with  the  trades  subservient  to  literature. 
The  firsb  Mr.  Richard  Baldwin,  of  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  bookseller,  was  born  in  1691, 
and  died  at  Birminpjhain,  June  4,  1777, 
aged  86.  His  son,  Mr.  Richard  Baldwin, 
jun.,  died  before  him  in  1770.  The  busi- 
ness was  next  carried  on  by  Mr.  Robert 
Baldwin,  wlio  was  nephew  to  the  elder 
Richard,  and  who  took  into  partnership 
another  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  his  bro- 
ther Henry,  who  was  printer  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  ‘‘  St.  James’s  Chronicle.”  The 
nephew  prematurely  died,  at  the  age  of  24, 
in  1791 ; and  the  uncle  continued  the 
business  with  Mr.  L.  B.  Seeley,  and  other 
able  assistants.  He  had  been  originally  a 
surgeon  in  H.M.’s  Navy;  was  a man  of 
mild  and  retiring  habits,  and  is  very  hand- 
somely spoken  of  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  his 
“Literary  Anecdotes,”  and  by  Mr.  West 
in  the  “Aldine  Magazine.”  The  latter 
has  thus  described  him  : “ He  was  a good 
old  sportsman,  and  kept  an  excellent  hun- 
ter, rather  privately,  but  frequently  joined 
in  the  chase  in  the  true  Farmer  George 
or  George  the  Thiid  style.  His  neat  light 
scratch-wig,  plain  brown  clothes,  and  top- 
boot  s gave  him  the  air  of  a country  gen- 
tleman. He  frequently  attended  behind 
the  counter  for  mere  amusement.” 

Among  the  later  assistants  of  this  elder 
Robert  Baldwin  was  his  nephew,  whose 
death  we  now  record.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Baldwin,  a medical 
gentleman  at  Faringdon,  in  Berkshire; 
and  married,  on  Oct.  2,  1806,  his  cousin. 
Miss  Maria  Baldwin,  third  daughter  of 
Henry  Baldwin,  Esq.  About  the  same 
time  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
wife’s  brother,  the  present  Charles  Bald- 
win, esq.  In  the  early  part  of  their  career, 
as  printers  and  booksellers  in  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriavs,  they  w^ere  the  publishers  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  “The  Literary  Jour- 
nal,” and  of  many  important  works.  One 
of  their  greatest  undertakings  was  “The 
Philosophical  Transactions  Abridged,”  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Charles  Hutton, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Woolwich ; George  Shaw,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
of  the  British  Museum ; and  Richard  Pear- 
son, M.D.,  F.R  S.  This  work  was  com- 
menced in  November,  1803,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1809,  in  eighteen  volumes  quarto. 
Although  an  abridgment,  its  extent  was 
too  great  to  be  remunerative. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin,  sen., 
took  place  in  1810,  and  then  a dissolution 
of  partnership  took  place  between  Mr, 
Charks  and  Mr. Robert  Baldwin;  the  for- 
mer continuing  in  the  printing  depart- 
ment, and  particularly  in  the  printing  of 
newspapers,  in  which  he  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  at  length  established  a first- 


class  evening  paper,  which  he  entitled 
“ The  Standard.” 

Mr,  Robert  Baldwin  returned,  as  a book- 
seller, to  his  late  uncle’s  house  in  Pater- 
noster-row, where  he  subsequently  united 
his  business  with  that  of  another  concern 
in  the  same  locality,  and  the  firm  assumed 
the  designation  of  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and 
Joy.  They  soon  enlarged  their  business 
considerably,  and  in  1814  purchased  the 
larger  portion  of  the  immense  stock  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Crosby,  They  also  entered  very 
freely  into  publishing  speculations,  and 
became  the  publishers  for  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

In  Jan.  1820  they  started  “The  London 
Magazine,”  in  direct  opposition  to  “ Black- 
wood’s” of  Edinburgh.  For  this  purpose 
they  enlisted  the  talents  of  Mr.  Charles 
Lamb,  Mr.  Horatio  Smith,  and  a host  of 
other  able  and  popular  writers,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  John  Scott.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  severe  critique  which  appeared 
in  the  Magazine  on  “Peter’s  Letters  to 
his  Kinsfolk,”  the  work  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  son-in-law  Mr.Lockhart,  drew  upon 
Mr.  Scott  a quarrel,  which,  after  producing 
printed  statements  from  both  parties,  led 
ultimately  to  a duel  between  Mr,  Scott 
and  Mr.  T.  Christie,  the  friend  of  Mr,  Lock- 
hart, which  ended  fatally  to  Mr,  Scott,  on 
Feb.  21, 1821.  (See  our  Magazine  for  March 
and  April  that  year.)  This  melancholy 
event,  with  other  causes,  led  to  the  “ Lon- 
don Magazine”  being  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey. 

Some  years  after,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
their  well-wishers,  the  great  house  of  Bald- 
win and  Co.  became  insolvent ; and  for 
many  years  after  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin  was 
employed  in  winding-up  its  concerns  for 
the  benefit  of  his  assignees,  who  enter- 
tained so  high  an  opinion  of  his  talents 
and  integrity,  that  they  considered  their 
interests  could  not  be  placed  in  better 
hands.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  in- 
formation and  acquirements,  and  of  high- 
minded  honourable  principle,  and  to  all 
previous  appearance  likely  to  have  upheld 
the  high  character  of  the  house,  with  the 
prospect  of  acquiring  a handsome  fortune. 
Though,  according  to  the  rule  observed  in 
such  cases,  he  was  not  called  upon  the 
Court  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  (of 
which  he  was  a livery-man  for  fifty-six 
years,)  yet  they  shewed  their  confidence 
in  him  by  continuing  him  as  one  of  their 
stock  - keepers,  whicla  office  he  retained 
from  1834  until  his  death ; and  for  many 
years  he  superintended  the  various  alma- 
nacs published  by  the  Company. 

His  eldest  son,  Mr,  Robert  Baldwin, 
after  an  education  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge,  and  having  been  called  to  the 
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bar,  died  prematurely  about  ten  years’ 
ago.  He  leaves  two  other  sons,  Edmund, 
a bookseller  in  America,  and  George,  a 
solicitor  in  London,  and  four  daughters. 
Two  of  the  latter  have  for  many  years 
conducted  a ladies’  school  with  great  suc- 
cess, first  at  Leamington,  and  now  at  Ver- 
non House,  near  London. 


Lady  Boothby,  Mbs.  Nisbett, 

Jan.  16.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged 
45,  Lady  Boothby,  relict  of  Sir  William 
Boothby,  Bart.,  of  Ashbourne-hall,  Derby- 
shire, but  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Nisbett. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick 
Hayes  Macnamara,  who  held  a commission 
in  the  52nd  Regimeiit  during  the  Penin- 
sular war,  and  was  in  the  disastrous  re- 
treat to  Corunna.  Soon  afterwards  he 
returned  to  England,  married  a Miss 
Williams,  left  the  army  and  took  to  the 
stage.  His  personal  habits  were  fatal  to 
his  success  there,  and  the  early  life  of 
Louisa  Mordaunt,  that  being  Mrs.  Nisbett’s 
first  theatrical  name,  was  not  passed  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices,  in  so  far  as 
the  paternal  example  was  concerned.  Her 
histrionic  talents  were  precociously  de- 
veloped and  early  put  to  profit ; and  for  a 
time  she  flourished  as  a juvenile  theatrical 
wonder.  Unlike  such  generally,  she  ma- 
tured into  a handsome  woman  and  an 
agreeable  actress,  and  maintained  a good 
position  in  the  large  metropolitan  theatres 
down  to  January,  1831,  when  she  quitted 
the  stage  for  a time  to  become  the  wife  of 
John  Alexander  Nisbett,  Esq.,  of  the  First 
Life-Guards,  and  of  Brettenham-hall,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  Within  seven 
months  Mrs.  Nisbett  was  widowed  by  an 
accident,  in  which  her  husband  was  killed. 
That  the  marriage  was  one  of  unbroken 
happiness  would  appear  from  an  anecdote, 
which  we  remember  to  have  heard,  of  Mrs. 
Nisbett’s  reply  to  a friend  who  was  con- 
doling with  her  on  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
“ Husband  !”  she  replied ; “ he  never  was 
a husband !”  “ How  ?”  exclaimed  the 

friend,  in  some  surprise.  “No  ! From  the 
day  of  our  marriage  he  was,  as  he  had 
always  been,  my  lover !”  Left  without 
fortune,  Mrs.  Nisbett  had  no  alternative 
but  to  return  to  the  stage,  which  she  did 
in  October,  1832,  when  she  re-appeared  at 
Drury-lane.  Her  greatest  dramatic  suc- 
cess was  made  at  the  Haymarket,  in  “The 
Love  Chase,”  which  was  produced  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1837,  and  ran  for  nearly 
one  hundred  .successive  nights.  Her  suc- 
cess as  Constance,  in  this  piece  esta- 
blished her  as  one  of  tlie  greatest  fa- 
vourites of  the  public,  and  she  retained 
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her  hold  upon  their  favour  until  she 
again  retired  from  the  stage,  to  become 
the  wife  of  Sir  William  Bootliby.  In 
this  marriage  she,  in  all  probability, 
did  not  find  the  consolations  which  had 
made  her  former  union,  brief  as  it  was,  all 
one  pleasing  remembrance.  The  family  of 
Sir  William  Boothby,  we  believe,  looked 
unfavourably  upon  her,  and  Sir  William’s 
attractions  were  not  such  as  to  compensate 
for  the  disquiet  to  which  her  position  was 
subject.  He  also  died  about  two  years 
after  their  marriage,  leaving  his  widow 
very  scantily  provided  for.  Again  she  re- 
turned to  the  stage,  but  much  of  the  charm 
of  her  acting  was  gone.  Beauty  had  lost 
something  of  its  “lustrous  eyes,”  and  the 
ring  of  her  laugh  was  not  so  clear  and 
musical  as  before.  Her  powers  were  fre- 
quently not  under  her  control,  and  those 
who  admired  her  most  are  willing  to  forget 
her  latest  appearances  on  the  stage.  For 
some  years  she  had  resided  at  Rose  Mount, 
St.  Leonard’s-on-the-Sea,  where  she  died  on 
Saturday  last,  as  the  necrologist  of  the 
“ Times”  informs  us,  after  a short  illness, 
brought  on  by  anxiety  and  domestic  afflic- 
tion, having  lost  within  the  last  eighteen 
months  her  mother,  her  brother,  and  sister. 
Mrs.  Nisbett  was  a genial  and  kind-hearted 
woman,  and  a favourite  with  all  who  knew 
her.  The  public  owes  her  much,  for  she 
contributed  much  to  the  “heart-easing 
mirth”  which  is  invaluable  in  these  days  of 
overwork  to  body  and  brain,  and  she  wiU 
live  pleasantly  and  affectionatelj'^  in  their 
memory. — Literary  Gazette. 


SiG-NOS  Lablache. 

Jan.  23.  At  Naples  (his  birthplace) 
aged  66,  Signor  Louis  Lablache,  the  emi- 
nent lyric  comedian. 

He  came  to  England  for  the  first  time 
in  1830,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Italian 
Opera  (then  the  King’s  Theatre),  in  the 
character  of  Geronimo  in  Ciraarosa’s  comic 
opera,  II  Matrimonio  Segreto. 

“ The  mould  in  which  nature  had  cast 
Lablache  was  colossal.  His  head  was  the 
head  of  Jupiter,  his  figure  the  figm*e  of 
Milo,  his  voice  that  of  Boanerges.  One 
might  have  excused  one  of  so  vast  and  so 
grandiose  a presence,  with  an  organ  so  over- 
powering as  Lablache’s,  had  he  been  heavy 
and  untameable,  if  correct  as  a singer. 
But  the  fire  and  the  life  of  a true  artist 
were  in  him,  and  though  not  Neapolitan  by 
blood,  the  spirit  of  Naples  ran  in  his  veins, 
and  the  old  science  of  the  schools  of 
Naples  was  shewn  in  his  training.  Thus, 
in  his  day,  Lablache  was  equal  to  the  most 
brilliant  music  of  Signor  Rossini.  He  had 
made  an  organ,  the  mighty  sonority  of 
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which  could  not  be  equalled  — flexible, 
supple,  brilliant.  He  was  intelligent  to  a 
turn,  steady  in  any  emergency  of  tempo, 
admirable  as  support,  though  at  any  mo- 
ment he  could  have  burst  forth  and  borne 
down  his  comrades  on  the  stage.  So  far 
from  doing  this,  Lablache,  as  the  greatest 
operatic  artist  of  our  time,  was  also  the 
most  obliging.  No  part  was  too  small, 
because  none  was  too  great  for  him.  We 
have  seen  him  lead  tlie  chorus  of  nullities 
in  Lucrezia  Borgia.  While  we  remember 
his  moment  in  Othello — that  of  the  male- 
diction in  the  father’s  scene  with  Desde- 
mona ; we  cannot  forget  that  when  such 
an  eccentric  creation  as  Caliban  had  to  be 
called  up  in  La  Tempesta,  by  MM.  Scribe 
and  Halevy, — or  that  when  a Gritzenko 
had  to  be  put  together  in  M.  Meyerbeer’s 
L’JEtoile,  Lablache  was  more  equal  to  his 
task,  more  ready  with  his  ideas,  more  potent 
in  his  music,  more  skilful  in  disguise  of  de- 
ficiency than  the  youngest  and  boldest  con- 
federate. Though  he  kept  his  Jupiter  head 
to  the  last,  the  Milo  tigure  by  time  was 
made  unwieldy.  Yet  by  whom  was  ever 
obesity  made  so  light  of,  as  by  Lablache  ? 
He  knew  how  to  dress,  he  knew  how  to 
walk ; he  would  keep  young  to  the  last,  be- 
cause he  felt  so ; and  in  this  he  retained 
that  lively  popularity  which  belongs  to 
no  veterans  less  distinguished  for  their 
grandeur,  geniality,  and  variety.  The  de- 
cease of  such  an  artist  makes  us  feel  disin- 
herited.”— Athenaeum. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Jan.  14.  At  Exeter,  aged  3G,  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Henry  Tucker,  B.A.  1849,  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Childs  Wickham  (1857), 
Gloucestershire. 

Jan.  21.  At  Eaglehurst,  Sidmouth,  aged  29, 
the  Rer.  Richard  Oicen  Lloyd,  B.A.  1851, 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Jan.  22.  At  Egmanton,  aged  59,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Younghu&band,  Vhcar  of  Egmanton 
(1841),  Notts. 

At  the  Vicarage,  aged  81,  the  Rev.  William 
Burridye,  B.A.  1802,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  for 
39  years  Vicar  of  Bradford,  Somerset,  and  57 
years  a magistrate  for  the  county. 

Aged  84,  the  Rev.  R.  Wetherell,  of  Pashley, 
Sussex,  Rector  of  Notgrove,  and  Vicar  of  West- 
bury-on-Severn,  Gloucestershire,  the  last  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  Rev.  Natban  Wetherell,  D.D., 
formerly  Dean  of  Hereford,  and  Master  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford. 

Jan.  23.  At  Mary-church,  Torquay,  the  Rev. 
John  Buddell,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Stibbard  Par- 
sonage, Norfolk. 

Jan.  24.  At  North  Collingham,  aged  81,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Lesiter,  B.A.  1800,  Clare  College, 
Cambridge,  Vica  ) of  North  Colhngham  (1802), 
Notts. 

At  the  Rector  aged  79,  the  Rev.  Richard 
William  Fevers  ,B.A.  1801,  M.A.  1816,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Cuhley  (1832), 
Derbyshire. 

At  Eon  thill  Rectory,  aged  74,  the  Rev.  Simon 
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Webber,  for  many  years  Rector  of  Fonthill 
Bishop,  and  Vicar  of  Tisbury,  Wilts. 

At  his  house,  Eaton-sq.,  London,  after  30  hours 
of  most  severe  suffering  from  acute  inflammation, 
aged  67,  the  Rev.  Sir  H.  R.  JJukinfield,  Vicar 
of  the  important  parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Nathaniel  Dukinfield,  and  succeeded,  as  seventh 
Baronet,  on  the  demise  of  his  brother  in  1836. 
The  deceased  Baronet  had  no  issue,  and  the 
baronetcy  has  become  extinct.  “ It  is  not  a little 
singular  that  this  should  be  the  case,  inasmuch 
as  the  first  baronet  (the  eldest  son  of  a celebrated 
colonel  in  Parliamentarian  forces,  and  Governor 
of  the  city  of  Chester  alter  the  death  of  Charles 
I.)  was  tue  father  of  24  cuildren,  including  no 
less  than  nine  sons.” 

Jan.  26.  At  Blenheim-house,  Pitville,  Chelten- 
ham, aged  57,  tue  John  Acton  Hanson,  B.A. 
1823,  M.A.  1826,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Jan.  28.  At  his  residence,  St.  Begh’s,  Cum- 
berland, the  Rev.  Richard  l^arkinson,  B.A.  1829, 
M.A.  1824,  B.D.  1838,  D.D.  1852,  formerly  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  Codege,  and  Hulsean  Lecturer, 
Cambridge,  Principal  of  St.  Begh’s  College,  Canon 
of  Manchester  (1838),  Perpetual  Curate  of  St. 
Begh’s  (1846),  Cumberland. 

Jan.  29.  At  the  Rectory,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Kirby,  B.A.  1817,  M.A.  1820,  formerly  FelliAV  of 
Clare  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Great 
Waldingfield  (184:^),  Suffolk. 

Jan.  30.  At  Horwood-hill,  Darlington,  aged 
28,  the  Rev.  Georye  L.  Kenyon,  B.A.,  late  Curate 
of  St.  James,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Jan.  31.  At  Nice,  aged  54,  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Berners,  B.A.  1823,  M.A.  1826,  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  Rector  of  Erwarton  and  Woolverstone 
(1835),  and  of  Harkstead  (1832/,  Suffolk,  Rural 
Dean,  Honorary  Canon  of  Norwich  (1845). 

Feb.  1.  At  St.  Tudy,  aged  56,  the  Rev.  Hono- 
ratus  Leigh  Thomas,  B.A.  18.4,  M.A.  1826, 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Rector  of  St.  Tudy  (1846), 
Cornwall. 

At  Wilton -upon- Wye,  Herefordshire,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Bissc,  B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1817,  late  Fellow 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Winford 
(1850),  Somerset. 

Feb.  2.  In  London,  aged  33,  the  Rev.  Astley 
Cooper,  B.A.  1851,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Hollingwood,  aged  81,  the 
Rev.  John  Holme,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Holling- 
wood (1809),  Lancashire. 

In  Dublin,  aged  78,  the  Yew . Andrew  Davoren, 
Vicar  of  Kilseily,  Clare. 

Feb.  3.  At  Streatham,  Surrey,  aged  59,  the 
Rev.  Jenkin  Jones,  B.A.  1823,  M.A.  1827,  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Feb.  4.  At  Dinas  Rectory,  aged  64,  the  Rev. 
Watkin  William  Thomas,  B.D.  1835,  St.John’s 
C.)llege,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Dinas  (1836),  and 
Llanychllwyddog  w.  Llanllawer  (1825),  Pem- 
brokeshire. 

At  Hyde-park-gardens,  aged  60,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Chichester,  LL.B.  1837,  Downing  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Rector  of  Barton  Mills  (1845), 
Suffolk.  The  rev.  gentleman  has  left  a widow 
(the  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  and  three  sons,  two  of  whom  hold 
commissions  in  the  army. 

Feb.  5.  At  the  Parsonage,  Lower  Norwood, 
aged  64,  the  Rev.  Charles  Turner,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  St  Luke’s,  Norwood  (1836),  Surrey. 

Feb.  7.  At  Lavenham,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bligh, 
M.A.,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Reginald 
Bligh,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Romald  kirk,  Yorkshire, 
and  cousin  of  the  late  Rev.  Reginald  Bhgh, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Cockfield,  Suffolk. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Kent,  aged  67,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Barrow,  B.A.  18  3,  M.A.  1816,  Wadham 
Coll.,  Oxford,  ATcar  of  Cranbrook  (1841),  Kent. 

Feb.  8.  At  the  Rectorv,  aged  77,  the  Rev. 
John  Drake,  B.A.  1802,  B.C.L.  1805,  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford,  of  Northehurch,  Hertfordshire, 
and  Rector  of  Stourton  (1846),  AVilts. 
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Feh.  9.  At  Ashleigh  Ventnor,  the  Rev.  Tlios. 
Frederick  Bi/mock,  B.A.  1828,  M.A.,  1831,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  formerly  Rector  of  Hatch 
Beauchamp,  Somersetshire. 

Feb.  14.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  78,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cotterill,  B.A.  1808*,  M.A.,  1812,  formerly 
Fellorv  of  St.  John’s  Colleae,  Cambridge,  Rector 
of  Blakeney  (1824),  Norfolk,  Honovar}’  Canon 
of  Norwich  (1846). 


Jan.  17.  At  Gorleston,  aged  45,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Pike,  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Chapel,  Gorleston. 

Jan.  20.  At  the  Collesio  Pio,  Rome,  of  small- 
pox, aged  52,  the  Rev.  Charles  John  Laprimau- 
daye. 

At  the  Manse  of  Midd’ehie,  aged  67,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Nivison,  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
ministry. 


DEATHS. 


AREANGED  IN  CHEONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

June  3.  At  Seetapore,  Oude,  Lieut.  George 
Snell,  10th  Regt.  Onde  Local  Infantry  ; also,  shot 
on  her  hi  rse,  while  attempting  to  'fly,  aged  24, 
Helen  Johnson,  his  wdfe,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Samuel  Davis,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Cheltenham  ; 
also,  Georgiana  Helen,  their  child,  age  2 years. 

Some  time  in  July,  in  the  Residency,  at  Luck- 
now, of  cho  era,  aged  33,  Capt.  James  William 
Mansfield,  of  H.M.’s  32nd  Regt.,  brother  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Mansfield,  Blandford  Saint  Mary. 

July  17.  At  New  Pljunoiith,  New  Zealand, 
John  James  Weston,  esq. 

Aug.  21.  At  Lucknow,  aged  32,  George  Pratt 
Barlow,  Major  of  Brigade. 

Aug.  26.  At  Luckncw,  aged  26,  Lieut.  Pelham 
Caryer  Wehb,  32nd  Regt. 

Sept.  22.  At  Lucknow,  aged  22,  Foster  John, 
Lieut,  in  the  Bengal  Artillery,  sixth  soir  of  Gen. 
Sir  R.  H.  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  C.B.,  of  Acton-park, 
Denbighshire. 

Sept.  25.  At  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  aged  22, 
Robert  Maxw'ell  Pakenham,  fourth  soir  of  the 
late  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Hercules  Pakeu- 
ham. 

Before  Lucknow,  aged  25,  Lieut.  Chas.  Henry 
Lycett  Warren,  of  the  8th  B.N.I.,  and  Adjut.  of 
the  12th  B.N.I. 

Sept.  26.  At  Lucknow,  Arthur  A.  Moultrie, 
esq.,  Lieut,  in  H.M.’s  90th  Light  Infantry, 
youngest  son  of  George  Austin  Moultrie,  esq.,  of 
Ashton-hall,  Shropshire,  and  Sandrock,  Farn- 
ham,  Surrey. 

At  the  Residency,  Lucknow,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  siege,  aged  36,  Capt.  Charles  Wil- 
hraham  Radcliffe,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company’s 
7th  Regt.  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  third  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Sirin gfellow  Radcliffe,  of  Walton -le- 
Dale,  Lancashire. 

Oct.  1.  By  the  accidental  explosion  of  a mine 
in  the  Fort  of  Malagurh,  after  having  escaped 
unhurt  from  the  assault  on  the  Cashmere  gate 
at  Delhi,  which  he  gallantly  led,  aged  28,  Lieut. 
Duncan  Charles  Home,  of  the  B.E.,  eldest 
son  of  Major- Gen.  Richard  Home,  Hon.  E.  I.  C.’s 
Service. 

Oct.  5.  At  Simla,  from  the  effects  of  a wound 
which  he  received  during  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
Lieut. -Col.  Murray  Mackenzie,  Bengal  Horse 
Artillery.  He  entered  the  Indian  army  in  1828, 
and  saw  a great  deal  of  service  in  all  parts  of 
India.  In  his  despatch  after  the  capture  of  Delhi, 
Sir  Archdale  Wilson  spoke  of  him  as  an  “ ad- 
mirable officer.” 

Oct.  8.  At  Lucknow,  aged  35,  Capt.  A.  A. 
Becher,  40th  Benpal  N.  I. 

Oct.  12.  At  Lucknow,  .1.  Bensley  Thornhill, 
esq  , B C.  S.,  of  wounds  received  on  the  26th  of 
Sept.  He  nobly  headed  a party  to  bring  in  the 
wounded  that  w’ere  left  behind  on  the  25th,  and 
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received  his  death-wound  when  taking  the  eldest 
son  of  General  Sir  Henry  Havelock  into  a place 
of  safety  when  he  was  wounded. 

Oct.  26.  At  New  Zealand,  accidently  drowned, 
Capt.  Charles  Ayers,  late  of  Lingwood,  Norfolk. 

Oct.  29.  At  Lucknow,  Capt.  H.u'ry  Denison, 
90th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Denison,  esq., 
of  Waplinton-Manor. 

Nov.  10.  At  Shanghai,  of  fever.  Geo.  Smith, 
esq.,  youngest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander Smith,  esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 

Nov.  12.  At  Lucknow,  aged  38,  Col.  Camp- 
bell, of  tne  90th  Light  Infantry.  Lord  Canning, 
in  general  orders,  referring  to  his  untimely 
death,  declared  that  the  “Queen’s  service  pos- 
sessed no  more  gadaut  or  promising  officer.” 

Nov.  14.  At  Lucknow,  aged  28,  Augustus 
Otwaj"  Mayne,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  Deputy- 
Assistant-Quartennaster-Gen.  on  t.ie  Staff  of 
Brigadier  Hope  Grant. 

Nov.  17.  At  Simlah,  aged  25,  1st  Lieut.  Chs. 
Edward  Lewies,  of  the  B.  H.  A.,  eldest  son  of  Col. 
Lewes,  late  of  ihe  Bengal  Army. 

Nov.  18.  At  Secunderbagh,  Col.  George  Bid- 
dulph,  formerly  of  the  45th  Regt.  B.  N.  I. 

At  Lucknow,  aged  2 1 , William  Temple  Thomp- 
son, of  the  82nd  Regt.  The  heroic  exertions  of 
his  gallant  brother  in  the  siege  of  Kars  have  be- 
come matter  of  history,  and  his  early  death 
awakened  universal  sympathy  and  sorrow.  He 
landed  at  Calcutta  on  the  22nd  of  Oct. ; he  ad- 
vanced by  forced  marches  and  joined  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  on  the  14th  of  Nov.  before  Lucknow  ; 
on  the  18th  he  fell  mortally  \\ounded  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  the  single  officer  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  only  one  of  the  brigade,  who  com- 
menced and  closed  his  career  in  this  brilliant 
achievement.  This  young  officer  was  the  fourth 
son  of  the  late  Joliatban  Thompson,  esq.,  of 
Stubbing-court. 

Nov.  i9.  Near  Lucknow,  Capt.  Robt.  Bogle, 
78th  Highlanders. 

Nov.  23.  At  Lucknow,  aged  19,  Charles  Keith 
Dashwood,  Ensign  18th  B.  N.  I.,  eldest  surviAung 
son  of  Lieut. -Col.  A,  W.  Dashwood,  of  Shenley- 
grange,  Herts. 

Nov.  26.  At  106,  Gerard-st.,  Liverpool,  Ann, 
relict  of  Mr.  Charles  Lee  Andrew  Robert 
Gresley. 

In  the  attack  on  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  under 
Gen.  Windham,  aged  21,  Capt.  H.  H.  Day,  of 
H.  M.’s  88th  Regt.  Connaught  Rangers,  only 
surviving  son  of  the  late  D.  J.  Day,  of  Ro- 
chester. 

Nov.  28.  At  Cawnpore,  aged  34,  Lieut.- Col. 
Charles  John  Woodford,  eommanding  a detach- 
ment of  the  2nd  Balt.  Rifle  Brigade,  second  son 
of  Gen.  Sir  Alexander  Woodford. 

At  Cawmpore,  aged  32,  William  Fletcher  Mor- 
phy, Brigade-Major  and  Capt.  H.  M.’s  64th 
Regiment. 

Nov.  29.  At  Calcutta,  aged  20,  Richd.  F., 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Rock  Shute,  esq.,  of  Wat- 
ford. 

Dec.  2.  Henry  G,  Payne,  Lieut.  R.N.,  of 
H M.S.  “ Hecate,”  Coast  of  Africa,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Adm.  Charles  Payne,  of  Wey- 
mouth. 

Dec.  3.  At  his  residence,  Bhewndy,  Bombay, 
aged  42,  Capt.  Hen.  Waterloo  Prescott,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  C.  E.  Prescott,  formerly  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  H.E.I.C.S. 

Dec.  4.  At  Madras,  Charles  Burville,  esq.,  last 
surviving  son  of  Adm.  Burville,  of  Rouen,  and 
brother  to  the  late  William  Burville,  esq.,  of 
Woodland’s-hall,  Kent. 

Dec.  6.  Near  Cawnpore,  aged  24,  Lieut.  Charley 
James  Salmond,  of  the  7th  Bengal  Cavalry,  and 
Adj.  of  the  2nd  Cavalry,  late  Gwalior  Contin- 
gent, eldest  son  of  James  Salmond,  esq.,  of  Wa- 
terford, Cumberland. 

Dec.  8.  At  Sunbury,  aged  88,  Mr.  Sam.  Owen, 
well  known  as  a marine  artist  of  great  talent. 

Dec.  13.  At  Hong  Kong,  aged  27,  Henry  Ed- 
mund Bacon,  1st  Lieut,  of  H.M.S.  “ Inflexible,” 
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youngest  son  of  Charles  Basil  Bacon,  esq.,  of 
Moor-park  and  Culverlands,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Dec.  14.  Carolitie  Broughton  Burt,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  George  B.  Brooks,  of  Blenheim,  Jamaica, 
and  dau.  of  Dr.  Burt,  of  Harwich. 

In  action  at  Gungaree,  aged  28,  Capt.  George 
Wardlaw,  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  Carabineers. 

At  Gungaree,  aged  25,  Lieut.  John  Hudson,  of 
the  Carabineers,  second  son  of  George  Hudson, 
esq.,  M.P. 

Dee.  18.  While  gallantly  leading  his  regiment 
against  the  mutineers  of  the  34th  N.I.,  the  Hon. 
Robert  Byng,  brother  of  Viscount  Torrington. 

Jan.  8.  At  Bishop  Lydiard,  near  Taunton, 
Somersetshire,  aged  111,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miles, 
in  full  possession  of  her  faculties. 

Jan.  9.  At  Bayswater,  aged  78,  Robert  Bald- 
win, esq.,  formerly  of  Pateimoster-row. 

Jan.  10.  At  Port,  Royal,  Jamaica,  aged  58,  Col. 
Tucker,  commanding  Royal  Engineers. 

Jan.  12.  At  the  Chateau  de  Burgst,  North  Bra- 
bant, Holland,  aged  75,  Major-Gen.  Baron  Nahuys 
de  Burgst,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Nether- 
lands Lion,  Knight  of  the  Military  Order  of  Wil- 
liam, and  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Jan.  13.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Capt.  Astley,  49th  Reg.,  Walmer,  in  the  presence 
of  his  family,  aged  69,  Commander  George  Heas- 
tey,  R.N. 

At  his  residence,  Bath  wick-house,  aged  51, 
Samuel  Chas.  Ferris,  esq.,  late  of  the  H.E.I.C.S., 
Calcutta. 

Jan.  15.  At  Lansdown -place,  Bath,  aged  45, 
Mary  Jane,  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Wynell  Mayow, 
R.A.,  retired. 

At  Richmond-grove,  Bath,  aged  41,  Mary,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Vaughan,  late  Chaplain  of  the 

H.E.I.C.S. 

Jan.  16.  At  Rowden-hill-house,  Chippenham, 
aged  53,  John  Baldwin,  esq.,  late  of  West  King- 
ton,  Wilts. 

Jan.  17.  At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  aged  22,  Popham  Tudor  Fen- 
wuck,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Collingwood  Fen- 
wick, Rector  of  Brook,  Isle  of  Wight. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Princes,  Paris,  aged  52,  Tho- 
mas William  Totiingham  Prescott,  late  of  the 
Madras  Cavalry. 

At  Notting-hill,  London,  aged  35,  Andrew 
Pringle,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Borgue. 

At  Southtown,  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  77,  John 
Slipper,  esq.,  late  of  Ashby,  Suffolk. 

Jan.  18.  Anna,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  Wheel- 
wright, Rector  of  Tansor,  Northamptonshire, 
and  second  dau.  of  the  late  G.  Hubbard,  esq.,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

At  Romford,  Essex,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard 
Roberts,  esq.,  banker,  and  only  dau.  of  J.  K. 
Reeves,  esq..  West  Hendred,  Berks. 

Jan.  19.  At  Newmarket,  very  suddenly,  aged 
78,  Tyrell  Moody,  esq. 

In  Bedford-row,  London,  Edward  Willan,  esq. 

At  Luthers  Sewardstone,  Essex,  aged  75,  Chas. 
Preston,  esq.,  many  years  a magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Essex. 

At  Worksworth,  aged  73,  Mr.  John  Marshall, 
for  many  years  High  Constable  for  tbe  Wirks- 
worth  Hundred,  and  Bailiff  to  the  Barmote, 
Copyhold,  Freehold,  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

At  Herne  Bay,  aged  64,  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  George  Greaves,  esq.,  of  Hackney,  Middle- 
sex, and  of  Southend,  Essex. 

At  Poundisford,  near  Taunton,  aged  61,  C.  J. 
Helyar,  esq.,  magistrate  for  the  county  of  So- 
merset. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  79,  Vice-Adm.  Sir  John 
Coode,  K.C.B. 

Jan.  20.  At  Wick,  Josiah  Rhind,  esq.,  of  Sib- 
ster.  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  royal  burgh  of  Wick, 
and  agent  for  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland 
there,  both  of  which  honourable  and  responsible 
offices  the  deceased  held  for  many  years. 

At  Laugharne,  W.  Ringer,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Bellevue,  Clifton. 


Jan.  21.  At  St.  James’s  Palace,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Westmeath. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  62,  Lady  Agnew,  widow  of 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  of  Lochnaw. 

At  Clifton,  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  youngest  dau. 
of  Sir  James  Forrest,  hart.,  of  Comiston,  North 
Britain. 

At  Dresden,  suddenl3%  aged  53,  Marian  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  Robert  Tosswill,  esq.,  of  Dart- 
mouth. 

At  Darlington,  at  an  advanced  age,  John  Fo- 
thergill,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  his  residence.  Belvedere-house,  Wimbledon, 
aged  76,  James  Courthope  Peache,  esq.,  Deputy- 
Lieut.  of  the  county  of  Surrej^ 

At  Wells,  aged  24,  Frances,  third  dau.  of  Sam. 
Hobbs,  esq.,  solicitor. 

Of  bronchitis,  in  Melville  Hospital,  Chatham, 
aged  48,  Lieut.  T.  C.  Ross,  R.N.,  of  H.M.’s  ship 
“Wellesley,”  in  ordinary. 

Ja7i.  22.  At  Penzance,  aged  80,  Susanna,  wi- 
dow of  William  Peel,  esq.,  formerly  of  Burnley, 
Lancashire. 

Aged  79,  Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev.  P.  Han- 
sell,  someti'tie  Minor  Canon  and  Precentor  of 
Norwich  Cathedral,  and  only  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  Robert  Partridge,  esq.,  of  Norwich. 

Aged  79,  Edward  Browne,  esq.,  of  Ivy-house, 
Marshgate,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

At  Bishop wearmouth,  (while  on  a visit  to  his 
brother-in-law,  William  Hemsley,  esq.,  R.N.,) 
Ralph  Stamper,  esq.,  of  Boxmoor,  Herts. 

At  Thorington-hall,  Suffolk,  Louisa,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Robert  Herring,  esq.,  of  Bracondale, 
Norfolk. 

At  Bridge  of  Allan,  Hugh  Redpath,  esq.,  iron- 
merchant,  Edinburgh. 

Jan.  23.  Aged  47,  Mr.  Miles  Edmund  Cot- 
man,  a young  artist  of  no  mean  powers  ; he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  well-known  and 
excellent  painter  and  etcher  John  Sell  Cotman. 
The  deceased  chiefly  practised  his  art  in  water- 
colours, and  his  productions  are  faithful  and  ele- 
gant in  the  extreme. 

At  Fulford,  near  York,  aged  78,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Capt.  Lefroy. 

At  Grosvenor,  aged  69,  Lieut.-Col.  Win.  Ward, 
late  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Major-General  Warde,  of  Woodlands-castle, 
near  Swansea,  and  father  of  Lady  Neill. 

Suddenly,  at  Plymouth,  Commander  Perceval 
Baskerville,  R.N. 

At  Staindrop,  Anna  Eleanor,  widow  of  John 
Dean,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Marshall, 
esq.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tjme. 

At  North  Parade,  Bath,  Mary  Ann  Martha, 
wife  of  Gen.  James  Welsh,  Madras  Army,  and 
mother  of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  F.  Thomas,  Vicar  of 
Yeovil. 

At  Bodmin,  Preston  Wallis,  esq.,  solicitor. 

At  Donyland-lodge,  Colchester,  Richard  John 
Gordon,  son  of  Capt.  R.  Coles,  1st  Royal  Regt. 

In  Cambridge-st.,  Hyde-park,  Emily  Frederica 
Newington,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Wyatt,  of  North-lodge,  Worthing,  and  Vicar  of 
Wroxton  and  Balscot,  Oxfordshire. 

Ja7i.  24.  At  Peperharrow-park,  aged  58,  Anne, 
wife  of  John  Abel  Smith,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Littleton,  aged  79,  Thomas  Lye,  esq. 

At  Belvoir -house,  Fareham,  Hants,  aged  64, 
J.  F.  Burrell,  esq. 

At  Tottenham,  aged  72,  James  Foster  Groom, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Abchurch-lane,  London,  and 
one  of  the  Official  Assignees  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy. 

At  Husb-ind’s  Bosworth,  Leicestershire,  aged 
61,  Augustus  Hubbard  La  Fargue,  esq.,  late  Capt. 
in  the  Leicestershire  Militia. 

At  Asfordby-house,  near  Melton  Mowbray, 
aged  28,  William  Adcock,  only  son  of  William 
Inett,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  the  Woodbines,  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  aged  80,  William  Miller  Christy, 
esq. 
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Jan.  25.  Aged  74,  John  Heath  Goldsworthy, 
esq.,  of  High-st.-place,  Stepney. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  71,  Michael  Henry  How- 
ard, esq.,  formerly  of  Thistle-grove,  Brompton. 

Aged  28,  Francis  Fitz-Richard  Orpen,  esq., 
harrister-at-law,  elder  son  of  R.  J.  T.  Orpen,  esq., 
of  North  Great  George-st.,  Dublin,  and  of  Ard- 
tully,  CO.  Kerry. 

William  Jones  Penkivil,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  War- 
wick-road,  Upper  Clapton,  and  Gray’s-inn-sq., 
London,  second  son  of  Dr.  Penkivil,  for  many 
years  an  inhabitant  of  Devonport. 

At  Paris,  the  Queen  of  Oude.  It  is  said  that 
she  died  of  grief.  She  was  attended  in  her  last 
moments  by  Dr.  Royer,  one  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon's physicians.  The  prayers  enjoined  by 
the  Mahometan  religion  were  said  over  the  death- 
bed. The  body  is  watched  by  four  women.  The 
unfortunate  lady  left  England  a few  days  ago  in 
very  bad  health,  intending  to  proceed  to  Egypt, 
and  eventually  to  Mecca. 

At  Hemiugstone  Rectory,  aged  16,  Mary  Anne 
Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  T.  Brown. 

At  Caroline-villas,  Kentish-town,  suddenly, 
aged  62,  Thom.  Brewer,  Commander  R.N, 

At  Weymouth,  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  M.  Coucher, 
esq.,  M.D. 

Suddenly,  at  Brighton,  aged  48,  George  Byng 
Paget,  esq.,  of  Sutton  Bonington,  Chairman  of 
the  Midland  Railway  Company. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Suffolk,  aged  78,  Thom. 
Hammond,  esq.,  late  of  Alphington. 

Jan.  26.  At  his  residence,  in  the  Lower  Clois- 
ters, Windsor-castle,  aged  69,  Mr.  William  Sal- 
mon, the  eminent  chorister,  and  was,  on  Monday, 
buried  at  Sc.  George’s  Chapel,  with  full  choral 
service.  Mr.  Salmon  entered  St.  George’s  Chapel 
at  the  age  of  seven  years,  as  a chorister,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  seven  years,  when  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  lay-clerks  of  the  said  chapel, 
and  one  of  the  choir  of  Eton  College.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  a lay-vicar  of  West- 
minster-abbey,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her 
Majesty's  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s;  all  these 
appointments  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Salmon  was  a musician  of  no  ordinary  talent, 
and  was  universally  esteemed  by  the  profession. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  celebrated  Windsor 
Royal  Volunteers.  On  the  occasion  of  his  late 
Majesty  George  III.  reviewing  his  regiment  at 
Bulmarsh-heath,  near  Readmg,  his  commanding 
stature  and  soldierly  bearing  attracted  the  notice 
of  his  sovereign,  who,  calling  Col.  Desborough, 
desired  him  to  request  Mr.  Salmon’s  acceptance 
of  a commission  in  the  line.  This  honour,  how- 
ever, he  modestly  declined. 

At  his  residence,  Widcombe-hill  house,  near 
Bath,  aged  81,  Joseph  Brace,  esq. 

At  his  house  in  Grosvenor-place,  Rear-Adm. 
Hamlyn  Williams,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Hamlyn  Williams,  bart.,  of  Clovelly-court, 
and  Edwinsford,  Carmarthenshire. 

At  Cavendish-hall,  Suffolk,  Harriet,  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Yelloly,  esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

At  Market  Lavington,  aged  82,  John  Ives,  esq., 
who  for  more  than  fifty  years  was  surgeon  at  that 
place,  and  in  w horn  society  has  lost  a valuable 
member. 

At  Polperro,  aged  40,  Margaret,  dau.  of  J. 
Couch, esq. 

At  his  residence,  Portswood,  Southampton, 
aged  55,  John  Soy,  esq..  Commander  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular and  Oriental  Company’s  steam-ship, 
“ Pcra.” 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  60,  John  Rainer,  esq., 
Lieut.  R.N. 

Aged  20,  Ellen  Ashworth  Brunt,  second  dau.  of 
Josiah  Brunt,  e.sq.,  Mount-Pleasant-house. 

At  Southam,  aged  80,  Wm.  Taylor,  esq.,  up- 
wards of  .‘50  years  an  active  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  ihe  county  of  Warwick.  In  politics  he  was  a 
staunch  and  tried  Conservative. 

At  Bridge,  aged  81,  Alexander  Boyack,  esq., 
Commander  R.N. 


At  her  residence.  Upland-views,  St.  Leonard’s- 
on-Sea,  Charlotte,  relict  of  C.  E.  Goodall,  esq.,  of 
Normanton,  Notts. 

At  Muirtown-house,  Inverness,  Gen.  Munro, 
of  Teaninich. 

At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  14,  Beilina  Ali- 
cia Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Lees. 

At  his  residence,  Southwell,  aged  49,  John 
Charles  Wylde,  esq  , banker. 

At  Madeira,  Gregorj’^  Cook,  esq.,  late  of  the 
firm  of  Shoolbred  and  Cook,  Tottenham-court- 
road. 

Suddenly,  at  his  residence  at  Friar’s-mount, 
Church-st.,  Bethnal-green,  Mr.  H.  Bird.  The 
deceased  was  pantaloon  at  the  Royal  Standard 
Theatre,  Shoreditch,  where  he  performed  only  a 
few  nights  since  in  the  new  pantomime.  He  was 
a great  favourite  with  the  public,  and  had  been 
for  many  years  engaged  at  the  East-enu  of  the 
metropolis  as  a comedian  of  considerable  talent. 

Jan.  27.  At  Prestonfield-house,  Harriet  Ham- 
mer, widow  of  Sir  Robert  Keith  Dick  Cunyng- 
ham,  hart.,  of  Prestonfield  and  Lambrughton. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Dorking,  aged  76,  Maria,  wife 
of  G-  P.  Barclay,  esq. 

AtMount-st.,Grosvenor-sq.,  Fanuala  Georgina, 
wife  of  Capt.  C.  Wjmdham,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Major  George  Mar  lay,  1st  Royal  Regt. 

At  her  residence,  Stanshope,  Staffordshire,  aged 
66,  Constantia,  youngest  and  only  surviving  child 
of  the  late  Robert  Bill,  esq.,  of  Stone. 

At  Hadleigh,  aged  75,  Henry  Hollick,  esq. 

At  Hurworth,  near  Darlington,  aged  87,  Wm. 
Shepherd  Angle,  esq. 

At  Powderham-castle,  aged  60,  Anne,  wife  of 
Mr.  W.  Brayley. 

At  the  Court-lodge,  Great  Chart,  near  Ashford, 
aged  66,  George  Paine,  esq. 

At  Sydney-house,  aged  78,  John  Stone,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  Bristol,  Emma  Isabella,  wife  of 
Robert  Gay  Barrow,  esq.,  magistrate  of  that  city 
and  county. 

At  Preston,  Rutland,  aged  76,  Thomas  Green 
Parker,  esq. 

At  Funchal,  Madeira,  Sidney  Hamilton  Rowan, 
esq.,  of  Downpatrick,  Ireland. 

Charles  Becheley  Ede,  the  second  son  of  C. 
Ede,  esq.,  Losterford,  Guildford. 

At  Greenlaw,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  N.B.,  sud- 
denly, of  heart  complaint,  aged  57,  William  Gor- 
don, esq.,  of  Culvernuan. 

At  Howle-manor,  Salop,  Jane,  relict  of  Wm. 
Yardley,  esq.,  of  Luton -park,  Beds.,  and  of  Ha- 
vers, near  Bishop  Storlford,  Herts. 

Jan.  28.  At  St.  Helen’s,  Auckland,  aged  70, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Storey,  esq.,  C.E. 

At  Great  Malvern,  aged  35,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Major  George  Gordon,  commanding  1st 
Regt.  Sikh  Infantry,  and  eldest  dau.  of  W.  F. 
Lindsay  Carnegie,  esq.,  of  Spynie  and  Boysack. 

At  the  Priory,  West  Moulsey,  Surrey,  Selina, 
wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Scriven,  4th  Middlesex  Mili- 
tia, and  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Perkins,  esq.,  of 
Hanworth-park,  Middlesex. 

At  Genoa,  at  the  house  of  her  brother,  Martin 
Lindsay,  Anne  Stuart,  relict  of  James  Lindsay, 
esq.,  London,  and  third  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Lindsay,  esq.,  Carolina  Poi't,  Dundee. 

At  Russell-sq.,  having  survived  her  husband 
only  six  days,  Sarah  Maria,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wetherell,  of  Pashley-house,  Sussex. 

At  Frimley-park,  near  Farnborough,  aged  82, 
John  Tekell,  esq. 

At  Bohun-lodge,  East  Barnett,  aged  84,  George 
Barnes,  esq.,  of  Bohun-lodge,  and  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 

At  Jermjm-st.,  suddenly,  Donald  Campbell, 
esq..  Surgeon,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S.,  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Campbell,  Kilninver,  Argyllshire. 

Jan.  29.  At  Larkhall-lane,  Clapham,  aged  86, 
Richard  Colson,  esq. 

At  Carlton-ter.,  Harrow-road,  of  apoplexy, 
Edward  Stanley,  esq.,  formerly  of  Ihe  R.A. 

At  Budleigh,'Salterton,  Daniel  Heffernan  Con- 
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sicline,  Lieut.-Col,  21st  Regt.  Madras  Native 
Infantry. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-the-Sea,  aged  82,  Webb 
William  Nush,  esq.,  Suriey,and  formerly  of  Roy- 
ston,  Cambridgeshire. 

Aged  48,  Martha,  wife  of  Richard  Strange,  esq., 
of  Manningford-house,  near  Swindon. 

At  his  residence.  Tower-cottage,  Parkstone, 
Dorset,  aged  75,  James  Robbins,  esq. 

Aged  3.5,  Ileury  T.  C.  Smyth  Piggoft,  esq.,  late 
Captain  of  the  2nd  (Royal  North  British)  Dra- 
goons. 

At  his  house,  Academy-sq.,  Montrose,  aged  87, 
Alex.  Scott,  esq. 

At  Dusseldorf,  Anne  Burnes,  relict  of  Major 
Ward,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S.,  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Burnes,  esq.,  Montrose. 

At  Pembroke-dock,  Marianne,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W,  B.  Hliss. 

At  Kingstown,  near  Dublin,  John  Duff,  esq., 
youngest  and  last  surviving  son  of  the  late  Major 
Duff,  of  Dundee.  R.I.P. 

Jan.  30.  At  his  residence.  South  Molton, 
Devon,  aged  80,  Humphry  John  Norris  Bawden, 
esq.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  on 
the  26th  of  May,  1777,  in  the  house  now  occupied 
by  George  Allerton,  esq.,  in  East-st,  In  early 
life  Mr.  Bawden  possessed  a very  great  inclina- 
tion to  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  a merchant, 
for  which  his  powers  appeared  highly  to  re- 
commend him,  and  a premium  of  £1,000  was 
paid  to  Messrs.  Cresswell,  of  Exeter,  to  teach  him 
the  business  of  a merchant.  After  Mr.  Bawden 
had  served  his  articles,  he  proceeded,  about  the 
year  1795,  to  Germany,  and  remained  there 
for  a period  of  two  years.  It  was  during  his 
residence  there  that  the  French  army,  under 
Jourdan,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Maine,  and 
after  a bombardment  of  two  days,  compelled  his 
adversaries  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Frankfort, 
and  retire  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  of  which 
engagement  Mr.  Bawden  was  an  eye-witness ; 
and  being  in  Frankfort,  he  saw  the  first  shot 
fired  from  the  Republican  army.  About  the 
the  year  1800,  Mr.  Bawden  commenced  the 
woollen  business  in  Exeter,  under  the  name 
Bawdens  and  Co.,  and  continued  successlully  to 
conduct  this  business  until  the  year  1842,  when 
one  of  the  partners,  J.  Bawden,  esq.,  died,  and 
the  business  was  continued  by  Mr.  Bawden  alone 
for  about  two  years.  Mr.  Bawden  was  a conser- 
vative in  principle,  and  was  elected  a councillor 
for  the  borough  on  1st  Nov.,  1837,  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  the  year  1855,  when  he 
resigned.  In  the  month  of  July,  1843,  Mr.  Baw- 
den was  appointed  a j .isiice  for  the  borough,  and 
in  Jan.,  1851,  was  raised  to  the  commission  of 
the  peace  for  the  county. 

At  Eaton-pL,  South,  aged  28,  Priscilla,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Stratford  Leigh,  and  only  dau.  of  the 
late  W.  P.  Honywood,  esq.,  of  Mark’s-hall, 
Essex. 

At  Heavitree,  Edna,  relict  of  James  Cross, 
esq  , Exeter. 

At  Ashburton,  aged  74,  Samuel  P.  Knowles, 
esq.,  formerly  of  H.  M.’s  Dockyard,  Deptford. 

At  Norman-cottage,  Yaxley,  Hunts,  aged  78, 
Major  Kelly,  of  the  2nd  Royal  Veteran  Battalion, 
(formerly  Capt.  in  the  4th  or  King’s  Own  Regt. 
of  Foot.) 

Sophia,  wife  of  Wm.  Goldsmith,  esq.,  Norbury- 
house,  Streatham,  Surrey. 

At  St  Paul’s-road,  Camden-road,  Josephine, 
wife  of  George  Lowe,  esq.,  architect,  Basinghall- 
st.,  city. 

At  Sussex-pL,  Hyde-park -gardens,  Jane,  wife 
Gen.  Paul  MacGregor. 

At  Sevenoaks,  aged  80,  Col.  Holcroft,  late  of 
the  Royal  Artillery. 

At  Aspendon  Rectory,  Herts,  aged  61,  Char- 
lotte Maria,  widow  of  the  Rev.  S.  Sanderson,  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

At  Abercromby-sq , Liverpool,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Paton,  widow  of  James  Paton,  esq.,  of  Crailing, 
Roxburghshire,  N.B. 


Jan.  31.  At  Chigwell,  Essex,  Caroline,  wife  of 
Francis  Clark,  esq. 

At  Margaretting,  Essex,  aged  76,  Richard 
Emery,  esq. 

At  Barnstaple,  Jane,  relict  of  the  Rev.  E.  Tay- 
lor, and  youngest  and  last  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Francis  Walkingame,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Parkfield,  aged  64,  Lewin 
Mozley,  esq.,  banker,  Liverpool. 

At  Sutton,  Bucks,  aged  84,  Edward  Lloyd,  esq. 

At  Bristol,  Wm.  Bartley,  esq.,  on  retired  pay 
as  Ordnance  Storekeeper  at  Bermuda. 

At  Calais,  aged  84,  Elizabeth,  relict  ofUaptaiu 
Henry  Cavendish,  R.I.A. 

Aged  66,  William  Bell,  esq.,  of  Parson’s-green, 
Fulham. 

At  his  residence,  Brunswick-sq.,  Brighton, 
aged  53,  Thomas  Haig,  esq.,  of  Brentford. 

At  Barnsbury-pk.,  George  Carr  Peirson,  esq., 
third  son  of  the  late  James  Peirson,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Brixton-pL,  aged  35,  Amelia, 
wife  of  Mr.  George  M atson,  and  third  dau.  of 
Thomas  Scarlett,  esq.,  Bedford-pL,  Clai)ham-rise. 

Lately.  At  New  Jersey,  U.  S.,  aged  70,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Leslie,  authoress. 

M.  James  Odier,  the  banker,  father-in-law  to 
the  late  Gen.  Cavaignac,  has  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  strangulation.  He  had  failed  in  business, 
with  a deficiency  of  about  £200,000. 

At  Wareham,  aged  79,  Henry  Everingbam,  esq. 
Deceased  was  a su  geon  in  the  Royal  Navy  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
has  been  resident  in  Wareham  more  than  fifty 
years. 

At  Brixton -grove,  aged  74,  Thos.  W.  Muskett, 
esq.,  brother  of  the  late  George  Alfred  Muskett, 
esq.,  M.P.  for  St.  Alban’s. 

At  Saltash,  aged  47,  E.  L.  Kinkelin,  esq. 

At  Haughton-le-Skerne,  aged  71,  Samuel  Brew- 
ster, esq. 

At  her  residence,  St  Heller’s,  Jersey,  Sarah, 
relict  of  Philip  Nicolle,  esq.,  and  widow  of 
Rd.  Eldridge,  esq.,  merchants,  of  Southampton. 

At  an  advanced  age,  J.  C.  Peache,  esq.,  of 
Belvidere  - house,  Wimbledon.  Commencing 
Ife  ill  humble  circumstances,  he,  by  dint  of  un- 
wearied perseverance,  collided  with  good  fortune, 
succeeded  in  everything  he  ti  ok  in  hand,  until 
he  realized  an  income  of  £50,000  per  annum. 
The  whole  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  now 
falls  to  the  Rev.  Alfred  Peache,  of  Heckfield, 
Hants,  who  wall  be  found  one  of  the  wealthiest 
clergymen  in  the  Church  ot  England,  although 
for  years  he  has  been  officiating  merely  as  a 
curate  among  a rural  and  humble  population. 

At  Redmoss,  Liddesdale,  at  a very  advanced 
age,  Mr.  Adam  Jackson,  formerly  shepherd  at 
Fairloans.  From  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
the  chase  be  rejoiced  in  the  well-merited  appel- 
lation of  “ The  Hunter  King.”  He  was  a fellow- 
sportsman  in  his  early  days  of  Mr.  Davidson  of 
Hindhope,  immortalized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 
Dandle  Dinmonr.  Lord  John  Scott  never  passed 
his  door  without  calling,  and  shewing  him  per- 
sonal tokens  of  his  regard. 

Aged  70,  Father  Borrus,  Prior  of  the  Hospice 
of  the  Simplon.  He  passed  47  years  of  his  life  in 
the  two  Hospices  of  St.  Bernard  and  the  Simplon, 
and  was  for  23  years  at  the  head  of  the  latter. 

At  North  Shields,  aged  112,  Baimard  Gibbings. 
He  was  able  to  go  about  until  within  a few  weeks 
of  his  death.  He  was  not  affected  by  any  disease, 
and  died  from  exhaustion.  He  was  a native  of 
Westport,  and  served  in  the  army,  principallj'  in 
GibraPar,  about  half-a-century  ago. 

At  Rio-de-la-Plata,  Lieut,  the  Flon.  Randolph 
A.  Capel,  Flag-Lieut.  to  Vice-Admiral  W.  P. 
Wallis,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Mr. 
Capel  fell  a victim  to  yellow  fever  on  board 
H.M.’s  ship  “ Madagascar.”  This  gallant  young 
officer  obtained  his  commission  as  Lieut,  in  1852, 
and  served  on  board  H.M.’s  ship  “ Britannia,” 
120,  flag-ship  of  Vice-.Admiral  Sir  James  "W.  1). 
Dundas,  G.C.B.,  in  the  Mediterranean,  during 
the  late  war  with  Russia.  On  Admiral  Wallis 
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being  appointed  to  his  command  on  the  Brazilian 
station,  in  April  last,  Lieut.  Capel  was  selected  as 
his  Flag-Lieut.  on  board  the  “ Cumberland.” 

At  Milan,  the  celebrated  Lombard  sculptor, 
Marches!. 

At  Milan,  aged  80,  the  Marquis  Beccaria, 
son  of  the  celebrated  author  of  “ Crimes  and 
Punishments.” 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  88,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  widow 
of  Archibald  Fletcher,  esq.,  advocate,  a lady  ce- 
lebrated for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  in 
the  literary  circles  in  the  early  days  of  the 
“ Edinburgh  Review,”  and  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  Mrs.  Siddons  was  so  jealous  that  she  would 
not  meet  her.  Angus  Fletcher,  the  sculptor,  is 
her  son. 

Feb.  1.  Aged  62,  Nathaniel  Ogle,  esq. 

At  St.  Servan,  France,  aged  83,  Capt.  Alexander 
Eckford,  R.M. 

At  Dover,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Capt.  Luke  Smithett,  aged  93,  Capt.  Sir  John 
Hamilton,  ,kt.,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold. 

At  Fort-crescent,  Margate,  the  wife  of  G.  A.W. 
Trotter,  esq. 

At  Cadogan-pl.,  aged  73,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
T.  C.  Brooksbank,  esq.,  late  of  H.M.’s  Treasury. 

Robert  Lancaster  Rawes,  esq..  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

At  Littlehampton,  aged  55,  the  wife  of  Robert 
French,  esq.,  solicitor.. 

At  St.  Hilda’s-ter.,  Whitby,  aged  45,  Jane, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  George  Langborne,  esq. 

At  Shadwell-grange,  near  Leeds,  D.  Cooper, 
esq.,  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  D.  and  J.  Cooper,  of 
Leeds,)  a Deputy-Lieut.  for  the  West-Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

At  Hastings,  Hercules  Sharpe,  esq.,  of  Oak- 
lands,  Seddlescomb,  Sussex. 

Feb.  2.  At  the  Rev.  O.  H.  Halsted’s,  Osbournby, 
Lincolnshire,  aged  81,  Mrs.  Halsted,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Halsted,  of  Great  Thurlow. 

At  his  residence,  Malvern-cottage,  Clapham- 
road,  London,  aged  51,  Jacob  Melhuish,  esq. 

Aged  77,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  W.  W.  Shore,  esq., 
of  Feltham,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

At  Bonhams,  near  Alton,  Hants,  aged  58,  Geo. 
Knight,  esq.,  late  of  Sloane-st. 

At  Golder’s-green,  Hendon,  Hannah  Margaret 
Cochran,  dau.  of  the  late  Gen.  Colin  Mackenzie. 

At  Liverxjool,  aged  62,  George  Maxwell,  esq., 
of  Glenlee. 

At  Broxholme,  Doncaster,  aged  71,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  John  Seddon  Bower,  esq. 

Feb.  3.  At  Ex  mouth,  aged  74,  Vice-Admiral  the 
Hon.  William  Gordon,  for  moi’e  than  thirty  years 
]\L  P.  for  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  late  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  the  Nore,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.  This  officer  entered  the  navy  on  July  2, 
1797,  as  midshipman,  on  board  the  “ Romulus,” 
36,  Captain  George  Hojie,  whom  he  successively 
followed,  on  the  Lisbon  and  Mediterranean  sta- 
tions, into  the  “ Alcirnene,”  32,  and  “ Majestic,” 
74.  Between  December,  1799,  and  September, 

1803,  he  served  chiefly  on  the  home  station  in  the 
“ Immortalite,”  36,  Captain  the  Hon.  Henry 
Hotham  ; “ Dryad,”  36,  Capt  C.  J.  M.  Mansfield ; 
“ Leda,”  38,  Capt.  George  Hope  ; “ Minotaur,” 
74,  Capt.  John  Louis ; and “ Fisgard”  and  “Naiad,” 
38’s,  both  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Wallis. 
While  under  the  latter  officer  he  contributed  to 
the  cutting  out,  by  the  “ Naiad’s”  boats,  on  the 
evening  of  Julv  4,  1803,  of  the  French  national 
schooner  “ La  Providence,”  of  two  guns  and  22 
men,  laden  with  timber  and  cannon,  and  lying 
near  Brest,  a service  which  was  effected  without 
casualty,  notwith.standing  a great  rapidity  of  tide 
and  the  difficulties  offered  by  a number  of  rocks 
and  shoals  with  which  the  enemy’s  vessel  was 
surrounded  [vide  Gazette,  1803,  p.  840).  In  Sep- 
tember, 1804,  Mr.  Gordon  joined  the  “ Trident,” 
64,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Rainier,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  the  East  Indies,  wdiere  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  on  July  2, 

1804,  and  further  served  until  February,  1806,  in 


the  “Arrogant,”  74,  Capt.  Hood  Han  way  Chris- 
tian, and  the  “Culloden,  74,  flag  of  Sir  Edward 
Pellew.  After  a brief  attachment,  towards  the 
commencement  of  1817,  to  the  “ Clyde,”  38,  bear- 
ing the  broad  pendant,  off  the  coast  of  France,  of 
Commodore  Edward  W.  C.  R.  Owen,  he  obtained 
a command  on  April  24,  1807,  of  the  “ Charwell” 
sloop,  in  which  vessel  he  visited  South  America, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Being  there  posted  from  the  “ Sapphire”  in  o the 
“Minerva”  hired  armed  ship,  March  12,  1810, 
Capt.  Gordon  in  the  following  autumn  visited  the 
Isle  of  France.  His  after  appointments  afloat 
were  June  23,  1811,  to  the  “ Laurestinus”  24,  on 
the  South  American  station  ; August  21, 1812 , to 
the  “ Magicien,”  36,  which  frigate,  after  having 
captured  the  “ Thrasher,”  American  privateer  of 
fourteen  guns  and  eighty  men,  and  witnessed  the 
fall  of  St.  Sebastian,  he  left  on  July  20, 1814;  and 
March  5,  1827,  to  the  “Briton,”  46.  The  latter 
ship  was  employed  in  various  particular  services, 
and  was  ultimately  paid  off  on  April  27, 18.30.  He 
attained  his  flag  on  the  brevet  of  1847.  From 
1841  to  1846  he  was  a Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

At  Aviary-cottage,  Bath,  aged  79,  George  Hal- 
ford, esq. 

At  his  residence,  Birstall-lawn,  aged  54,  Henry 
Paget,  esq.,  second  son  of  Joseph  Paget,  esq.,  late 
of  Loughborough. 

At  Dedham,  aged  82,  Catherine,  widow  of 
Abraham  Constable,  esq. 

In  Dover-st.,  London,  aged  78,  Edwin  Corbett, 
esq.,  of  Tilstone-lodge,  Cheshire. 

At  Delamore-house,  Bishop ’s-Teignton,  Caro- 
line, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Kirkman  Gardiner, 
esq. 

At  Warminster,  Sarah  Welch,  dau.  of  the  late 
Charles  Welch,  esq.,  of  Evercreech,  Somerset. 

At  Antony  Vicaiage,  Cornwall,  aged  80,  Geor- 
giana,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Lane  Kitson,  for- 
merly Vicar  of  A shburton. 

Aged  42,  Henry  Lj  ons,  esq.,  of  Lorain-place, 
Holloway. 

Feb.  4.  At  Warminster,  aged  84,  Thomas 
Dredge.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the  latest  sur- 
vivors of  the  heroes  who  fought  under  Lord 
Howe  at  the  memorable  naval  engagement  of 
the  first  of  June,  1794. 

At  London,  Thomas  Campbell,  esq.,  sculptor, 
better  known  at  Rome  than  in  London,  whose 
most  celebrated  work  in  England  is  the  statue  of 
the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese  at  Chatsworth. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son,  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
M’All,  Leicester,  aged  73,  Sarah  M’All,  widow  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  M’All,  of  Manchester,  and  only 
surviving  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Whitaker, 
founder  of  the  Macclesfield  Sunday-school. 

At  Western-bank,  Derby,  William  Briggs, 
younger  son  of  William  Shaw,  esq. 

At  Black  Notley-lodge,  Essex,  aged  83,  Wm. 
Brewster,  esq. 

At  Arnotda'e,  Falkirk,  James  Russell,  esq.,  of 
Blackbraes,  writer,  Falkirk. 

At  Dudley-bank,  Whalley-range,  George  El- 
liot, esq. 

At  Kensing ton-garden-terrace,  aged  33,  John 
Tyrie,  jun.,  esq.,  eldest  and  last  surviving  son 
of  John  Garnett  Tyrie,  esq. 

Feb.  5.  At  her  residence,  Earaont-ter.,  St. 
John’s-wood,  aged  69,  Martha  Douglas,  relict  of 
Reader  Clarke,  esq.,  of  Newport,  and  second  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John  Pinhorn,  of  Ning- 
wood-house.  Isle  of  Wight. 

Aged  74,  John  Pauncefoot  Hawkins,  esq.,  C.  B., 
of  Minsterworth,  Gloucestersh.,  late  Lieut.-Col. 
H.M.’s  68th  Regt. 

At  Hadham,  aged  78,  Julia  Charlotte,  widow  of 
Robert  Pollelt,  esq.,  of  Saffron-gardens,  Horn- 
don,  and  last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 
Frisby,  esq.,  of  Stratford-green,  Essex. 

At  the  Lawn,  Sittingbourne,  aged  85,  William 
Abbott,  esq.,  formerly  Proctor,  Doctors’  Com- 
mons, upwards  of  sixty  years  Registrar  of  the 
Diocesan  Courts  of  Canterbury. 

John  Septimu.s  Alderson,  esq.,  medical  super- 
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< intendent  of  the  West  York  County  Asylum,  and 
^ brother  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Alderson,  chaiilain  to 
the  West-Riding  House  of  Correction. 

At  Alphington,  aged  66,  Fanny,  widow  of  Geo. 
Frederick  Lillies,  esq..  Surgeon,  R N. 

At  Burton,  Bridport,  aged  69,  Lieut.  Francis 
Roberts,  R.N. 

At  Turret-house,  Rayleigh,  aged  72,  John 
Page,  esq. 

Feh.  6.  At  his  residence,  Weston,  near  Bath, 
aged  72,  Edward  Hudson,  esq.,  LL.D. 

; At  Paris,  aged  81,  the  Count  de  Noe,  formerly 
I a peer  of  France,  and  a gentleman  of  the  chamber 
I of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  He  was  the  re- 
presentative of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
French  peerage.  His  father,  a direct  descendant 
of  one  of  the  four  great  barons  of  Armagnac, 
I married  his  cousin,  the  dau.  of  the  Marquis  de 
Noe,  and  thus  became  the  head  of  one  of  the  first 
noble  families  in  the  south  of  France.  The  late 
Count  passed  many  years  in  England,  where  his 
father  took  refuge  after  the  great  revolution. 
He  was  President  of  the  Societe  des  Amis  des 
Arts. 

At  Ramsgate,  after  a short  illness,  aged  72, 
Cholmeley  Chas.  Wm.  Bering,  esq.,  of  Chapel-st., 
( Grosvenor-sq.,  London,  and  uncle  of  Sir  Edward 
I Bering,  hart.,  late  M.P.  for  East  Kent. 

At  her  residence,  Caroline-pl.,  East  Stonehouse, 
aged  81,  Blanche,  widow  of  Major  Thos.  Shep- 
perd,  of  the  R.  M. 

At  Warminster,  aged  81,  John  Bannister,  esq. 

At  Beechlands,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  at  his 
grandfather’s,  Gen.  Sir  James  Caldwell,  G.C.B., 
aged  40,  Mr.  Richard  Jas.  Sullivan,  Madras,  C.S. 

At  Tuiistall-lodge,  in  the  county  of  Burham, 
aged  78,  Elizabeth  Robinson,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Geo.  Robinson,  esq.,  of  Hendon-lodge. 

Aged  71,  Robert  Wynne,  esq.,  of  Bronywendon, 
Rhyl,  North  Wales. 

Aged  58,  Edw.  Wm.  Wakefield,  esq.,  of  Birk- 
lands,  near  Kendal. 

At  Park-hill,  Clapham,  aged  76,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Wm.  West,  esq. 

At  Newport- Pagnell,  aged  73,  Wm.  Keep,  esq. 

At  Naples,  Margaret,  wife  of  General  Prince 
de  Ischitella,  Aide-de-camp  to  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  R.P. 

Feb.  7.  At  Brighton,  aged  69,  Sir  Chas.  Leslie 
Falkiner,  hart.,  Capt.  Royal  Navy.  Sir  Charles 
was  the  second  son  of  the  second  Baronet,  and 
entered  the  navy  in  1803  ; was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Commander  in  1813  for  his  conduct  at 
the  capture  of  the  American  ship  “ Chesapeake,” 
by  the  “ Shannon.” 

At  Hurlingham,  aged  78,  John  Horsley  Palmer, 
esq.,  whose  name  for  fifty  years  has  been  among 
the  most  eminent  and  honourable  in  connexion 
with  British  commerce.  Mr.  Palmer  was  elected 
a director  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1811,  filled 
the  post  of  governor  for  three  successive  years 
(1830  to  1832,)  and  at  the  date  of  his  retirement, 
last  April,  was  senior  member  of  the  Court.  His 
withdrawal  from  the  active  business  of  his  firm 
was  notified  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year. 

In  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  aged  61,  John 
Symons  Higgs,  esq.,  late  of  Southernhay,  Exeter. 

At  Rawcliff-hall,  Yorkshire,  aged  44,  Ralph 
Creyke,  esq. 

At  Kittery-court,  Kingswear,  aged  73,  William 
Newman  Roope,  esq.,  of  Sussex -pL,  Regent’s-pk. 

At  Beech-house,  Tottenham,  aged  19,  Harley 
James,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  J,  Hall,  Vicar. 

Of  paralysis,  Wm.  Webb  Beckett  Charlton,  esq., 
only  surviving  son  of  Wm.  John  Charlton,  esq., 
of  Cheltenham. 

At  Bemersyde-house,  Berwickshire,  Jane  Eliza- 
beth Kay,  wife  of  Geo.  Rutherford  Barling,  esq. 

In  Bugle-st.,  Southampton,  aged  74,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Capt.  W.  D’Aranda,  R.N. 

At  Oakhill-house,  aged  61,  Hannah  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Bavis. 

At  Guildford,  aged  75,  Hannah,  widow  of  Capt. 
G.  Nicholetts,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

Feh.  8.  At  Moss-pit-house,  Stafford,  aged  54, 


Charles  Chester  Mort,  esq.  He  was  for  many 
years  editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  the  “ Stafford- 
shire Advertiser,”  and  a magistrate  and  alderman 
of  the  borouah  of  Stafford. 

At  Broom-hills,  Rochford,  aged  84,  Mary,  widow 
of  J.  H.  Mottram,  esq.,  laie  of  Norwich. 

At  Hastings,  aged  55,  B.  H.  Norgate,  esq.,  sur- 
geon, of  Norwich,  second  son  of  T.  S.  Norgate, 
esq.,  of  Hethersett,  Honorary  Consulting  Sur- 
geon of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  and 
late  the  Senior  Surgeon  of  that  Institution . 

Aged  84.  At  Rouen,  Normandy,  Colonel  le 
Chevalier  de  Bourbel  de  Montpinyon,  formerly 
Col.  of  the  lOth  Regt.  of  Cuirassiers,  Knight  of 
Malta,  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  St.  Louis. 

At  Portland-lodge,  Bri:.>hton,  aged  64,  Capt. 
Arthur  Magan,  R.N.,  second  son  of  the  late 
Arthur  Magan,  esq.,  of  Rutland-sq.,  Bublin,  and 
of  Clonearl,  Philipstown,  Ireland. 

At  Wimborne,  Eleanor,  fifth  and  only  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  James  Hanham, 
bart.,  of  Bean’s-court,  and  Corfe  Mullen,  Borset, 
and  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  James  Hanham, 
bart.,  of  Bean’s-court. 

At  Lower -house,  Payhembury,  aged  84,  John 
Venn,  esq. 

At  High  Heworth-house,  near  Gateshead-on- 
Tyne,  aged  74,  Wm.  Grace,  esq.,  formerly  of  Old 
Burham. 

Henry  Waite  Peall,  esq.,  of  Shacklewell,  Stoke 
Newington,  and  H.M.’s  Customs,  London,  hav- 
ing survived  his  wife  only  seven  months. 

At  Papwoith-hall,  Cambridgesh.,  of  consump- 
tion, aged  22,  George  Rooper  Cheere,  only  son  of 
the  Rev.  George  Cheere. 

At  Bloomfield-rd.,  Maida-hill,  aged  74,  Lucretia 
Margaretta,  relict  of  William  Francis,  esq.,  of 
St.  George’s-ter.,  Hyde-pk.-sq. 

At  the  house  of  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Br. 
Raffles,  Edge-hill,  Liverpool,  aged  71,  Mary 
Jane,  widow  of  James  Baldwin  Brown,  esq., 
LL.B.,  barrister-at-law. 

At  Lausanne,  of  bronchitis,  aged  18,  George, 
second  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Halkett,  bart. 

Feb.  9.  At  the  house  of  her  father,  Br.  Weed- 
ing, Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  37,  Elizabeth 
Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev.  W.  Addington  Norton, 
M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Alderton  and  Eyke,  Suffolk. 

At  Topsham,  aged  64,  William,  second  son  of 
the  late  John  Yarde,  esq.,  of  Trowbridge-house, 
Crediton. 

At  Romsey,  after  ten  days’  illness  from  paraly- 
sis, aged  70,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Br.  Beddome, 
Mayor  of  Romsey. 

At  Stoke,  Sarah,  wife  of  H.  R.  Bolton,  esq. 

At  St.  Leoiiard’s-on-the-Sea,  Marianne,  wife  of 
Edward  Booth,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Col. 
Beaumont,  of  Bretton-hall,  Yorkshire. 

At  Lansdowne-pL,  Hove,  Brighton,  Anne  Char- 
lotte, widow  of  Charles  Shirley,  late  of  Mid- 
hurst, esq. 

At  Lower  Rock-gardens,  Brighton,  Jas.  Patey, 
esq.,  late  of  Hammersmith. 

At  his  residence,  Clarcnce-sq.,  Brighton,  aged 
66,  George  Child,  esq. 

At  his  residence  in  Argyle-sq.,  aged  83,  John 
Christie,  esq.,  of  Hackney,  and  of  Gian  Usk,  Breck- 
nockshire, of  which  county  he  was  twice  High 
Sheriff. 

At  her  residence  in  Geneva,  Susan,  relict  of 
John  Be  La  Rue,  esq.,  of  Genoa. 

Aged  72,  John  Watts,  esq.,  of  High-st.,  Lam- 
beth, for  upwards  of  41  years  connected  with  the 
firm  of  Boulton  and  Watts,  Lambeth. 

Feb.  10.  At  Toddington,  Gloucestershire,  aged 
81,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Hanbury-Tracy,  Lord 
Sudely.  His  Lordship  represented  Tewkesbury 
in  the  Liberal  interest,  from  1832  to  the  dissolu- 
tion in  1837,  and  in  the  following  year  was  raised 
to  the  Peerage  on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty’s 
coronation.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and 
estate  by  his  eldest  son,  Thomas  Charles,  now 
second  Lord  Sudely. 

At  Hyeres,  Fi-ance,  Major  Sir  James  Bunlop, 
hart.,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
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At  her  residence,  Crescent-villas,  Pljnnouth, 
Ann,  relict  of  Robert  Fortescue,  esq.,  of  that 
tovrn,  surgeon. 

Aged  68,  Arthur  Champion  Bar'well,  esq.,  late 
of  the  B.C.S. 

At  Upper  Belgrave-st.,  Richard,  infant  son 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brand. 

.At  King-st.,  Sr.  James’s,  su'ddenlj-,  aged  80, 
John  Rogers  Whitter,  esq. 

Aged  49,  Maria,  wife  of  Robert  Sale,  esq.,  late 
of  Hurstgreen,  near  Westerham,  Kent. 

At  Bloomfield-st.,Westbourne-ter.,  aged  34,  Ma- 
ria Henrietta,wife  of  AVm.  AVhyte,  esq.,  and  only 
child  of  the  late  Capt.  Rotton,  H.M.’s  17th  Regt. 

At  Tonbridge  Wells,  Kent,  Anne,  wife  of  Fran- 
cis Welford,  esq. 

Feb.  11.  At  Algiers,  Mary  Charlotte,  wife  of 
Thomas  Francis  Rolt,  second  son  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Gen.  Rolt,  K.C.B.,  and  dau.  of  Capt.  Foot, 
R.A.,  of  Tor-grove,  near  Plymouth. 

At  Newton  Don,  aged  2 years  and  8 months, 
Victor  Alexander  Charles,  thii’d  son  of  Lord 
Chas.  Lennox  Fitzroy. 

At  Sutton-hall,  Rochford,  Essex,  aged  50,  Anne, 
wife  of  Edward  Tabor,  esq. 

At  Stratfoid-place,  aged  76,  Elizabeth  Johanna, 
widow  of  Major-Gen.  James  Pattison  Cockburn, 
of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

At  his  residence,  *Ashburnham-gi-ove,  Green- 
wich, aged  49,  F.  A.  CudUp,  Commander  R.N. 

Aged  27,  Edmund,  third  son  of  Stafford  Strat- 
ton Baxter,  esq.,  of  Manchester  Mauon,  Ather- 
stone,  Warwickshire. 

At  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  aged  83,  Joseph  Upsher, 
esq. 

At  Clyst  Honiton,  Capt.  Henry  Le  Messurier, 
late  61st  Regt.,  Bengal  N.I. 

At  Dimkerque,  France,  after  a few  hours’  ill- 
ness, Cordelia,  wife  of  Walter  A.  J.  Wakeman, 
esq.,  and  only  dau.  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Kitchen,  R.N. 

At  Lincoln,  aged  86,  Anne,  relict  of  John  Gar- 
diner, esq. 

At  B'ackheath,  aged  75,  Dionysia,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Marsh,  late  chaplain  of  Morden  Col- 
lege, Blackheath. 

Feb.  12.  At  Codrington-pl.,  Brighton,  aged 
84,  Thomas  Woodforde,  esq.,  late  of  Taunton, 
and  formerly  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

At  Friars’-walk,  Exeter,  aged  80,  Jane  Lath- 
buiy,  relict  of  J.  W.  Williams,  esq. 

At  Fareham,  Hampshire,  Sarah,  relict  of  Chas. 
Reeve,  esq.,  late  of  the  Manor-house,  Carlton-in- 
Cleveland. 

At  Albany-villas,  Cliftonville,  Brighton,  Mar- 
giret  Eliza'Pitt,  relict  of  Thomas  Best  Pitt,  esq., 
M.D.,  of  Brighton. 

At  the  Grammar-school,  Great  Berkhampsted, 
the  residence  of  her  son,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Crawford, 
Frances,  relict  of  John  Crawford,  esq.,  Capt. 
H.E.I.C.  Navy. 

At  Perranuthnoe,  aged  62,  Capt.  Geo.  Francis. 

At  Castle-hill,  Englefield-green,  aged  84,  Adm. 
John  Sykes. 

At  Upper  Seymour-st.,  West,  Connaught-sq., 
aared  60,  Isabella  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Keates,  of  the  H E.I.C.S. 

At  Haverstoek-cottage,  Jersey,  aged  73,  Mr. 
Justice  Wilson,  late  Chief  Judge  of  the  Mau- 
ritius. 

At  Temple  Hinsley,  Herts,  aged  47,  Thomas 
Harwood  Darton,  esq. 

At  Upper  Berkeley-st.,  Portman-sq.,  aged  44, 
Juliana  Mary  Berners,  wife  of  Geo.  H.  Richard- 
son Cox,  esq. 

At  Redruth,  aged  70,  Dr.  Michell. 

Aged  69,  relict  of  George  Wilkins,  esq.,  of  Gor- 
don-house, Kentisb-town. 

At  High  Wycombe,  aged  68,  Thomas  Trencher, 
esq.,  J.P. 

At  Edmonton,  aged  76,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Hughes  Stanley. 

Feb.  13.  .\t  Picardy-pl.,  Edinburgh,  aged  80, 

Hugh  Bone,  esq.,  M.I).,  licentiate,  lioyal  College 
of  Physicians,  London,  and  Inspector-Gen.  of 
Army  liospiials. 


[March, 

At  Ashfield,  near  Honiton,  aged  56,  J.  H. 
Townsend,  esq.,  Solicitor. 

At  Buckingham-road,  Kingsland,  aged  55, 
Sarah,  relict  of  Cyprian  Hilton,  esq.,  of  Lynn. 

At  Croft,  aged  37,  John  Wrixon,  esq.,  of  Tyne- 
mouth, Surgeon,  formerly  of  Gateshead. 

Honora,  widow  of  Adm.  Sir  Francis  Beaufort, 
K.C.B.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworih,  esq.,  of  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland. 

At  Worthing,  aged  68,  George  Augustus  Meggs, 
esq.,  late  of  Alverstoke,  Hants. 

At  Whittington- villas.  Upper  Holloway,  aged 
75,  Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev.  D’Arcy  Hagiiitt. 

At  the  residence  of  her  brother.  Ormond-house, 
Vauxhall,  Annie  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  William  George  Moss,  of  Clapham-rise. 

Feb.  14.  At  Hainault-villas,  Horn-lane,  Chig- 
well,  Essex,  aged  81,  Job  Keen,  esq. 

At  Fern-hill,  near  Whitby,  aged  41,  William 
Frankland,  esq. 

At  Sinnington,  aged  75,  Rachel,  relict  of  Thos. 
Bentley,  esq.,  of  Sinnington-hall. 

At  19,  Circus,  Bath,  Mary,  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Henry  S.  OUvier,  of  Potterne,  Wilts,  and  dau.  of 
Viee-Adm.  Sir  Richard  Dacres,  G.C.H. 

At  Mansion-house-road,  Grange,  J.  Buchanan, 
esq.,  of  Dura,  Lanarkshire. 

At  Rusholme-pL,  Manchester,  aged  63,  Sam. 
Allecock,  esq. 

At  To:  quay,  aged  70.  James  Hack,  esq. 

At  Streatham-hiU,  Samuel  Stone,  esq.,  of 
Ausdufriars. 

In  Liverpool-st.,  London,  aged  83,  Osborne 
Yates,  esq  , of  Llangaitock-couit,  Brecon,  and  of 
Goodrich-house,  Herefo!  dsh. 

At  Dawlish,  Ann  Hodgson,  wife  of  Shadworth 
HoUway  Hodgson,  esq.,  of  Richmond,  Surrey. 

At  the  house  of  her  brother,  Rear-Adm. 
Richards,  Wimpole-st.,  Flower,  eldest  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.  Thomas  Salmon  Richards, 
R.N. 

At  Smith’s-pl.,  Edinburgh,  Margaret  Camp- 
bell, widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Smart,  D.D., 
Stirling. 

Feb.  15.  At  Basset  Down-house,  Wilts,  aged 
72,  Margaret,  dau.  of  the  late  Nevil  Maskelyne, 
D.D.,  Astronomer  Royal,  and  wife  of  Anthony 
Mervyn  Story-Maskelyne,  esq. 

At  Lee-priory,  Canterbury,  aged  87,  Sir  John 
Wm.  Egerton  Brydges,  bart.,  of  Denton  court, 
Kent.  He  was  the  second,  but  eldest  surviving 
son  of  the  eminent  genealogist  and  biographer, 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  by  his  first 
wife,  Elizabeth,  dau.  and  sole  heir  of  the  late 
Rf-v.  William  D.  Byrche,  and  succeeded  to  the 
title  on  his  venerable  father’s  death  in  Sept.  1837. 
The  deceased  baronet,  who  was  for  many  years 
in  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  and  saw  active  ser- 
vice in  the  Peninsula,  was  never  married,  and 
the  title  has  consequently  passed  to  his  half- 
brother,  Ferdinard  Hanley  Head  Brydges,  esq., 
now  third  baronet. 

Aged  76,  at  her  residence.  Upper  Berkeley-st., 
Hyde-park,  Mrs.  Frances  Langham  Read,  dau. 
of  the  late  Capt.  Dayrell,  R.N.,  of  Towcester, 
sister  of  the  late  Richard  Dayrell,  esq.,  of  Pad- 
bury-lodge,  Bucks,  and  neice  to  the  late  Rev. 
John  Langham  Daj-rell,  Rector  of  Lillingstone 
DajTell,  Bucks. 

At  Middleton,  Essex,  at  anadvanc''d  age,  Wm. 
Hurrell,  esq,  by  whose  decease  the  family  of 
the  Hui  rells  in  this  vicinity  become  extinct. 

At  William-st.,  Albert-gate,  John  Vavasour, 
esq.,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Hippon  Vavasour, 
esq.,  of  Rochdale,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

At  Ewell,  aged  35,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph 
Reid,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  W.  C. 
Lempriere. 

At  the  house  of  her  son,  Adam  Bealey,  esq., 
M.D.,  Tavistock-sq.,  London,  aged  74,  Mary, 
widow  of  Adam  Bealey,  esq.,  of  Radclifife,  Lan- 
cashire. 

At  Arundel-.sq.,  Barnsbury,  aged  29,  Anna, 
wife  of  Samuel  F.  Gunning,  esq. 

At  Crickhowel,  aged  97,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Payne, 
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dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Payne,  M.A.,  some- 
time Canon  of  Wells  Cathedral. 

Feb.  16.  In  Half  Moon-st.,  Piccadilly,  aged 
61,  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitz-Roy,  K.C.B. 

At  Langton,  Sheffield  Serrell,  esq.,  one  of  the 
County  Magistrates  for  the  division  of  Wareham. 

At  Edinburgh,  suddenly,  James  Anderson, 
esq.,  of  Sheffield. 

Suddenly , aged  75,  Henry  Barber,  esq.,  of 
Fenchurch-sc.,  city,  and  Lower  Sydenham, 
Kent. 

At  his  residence,  Carpenders,  near  Watford, 
Herts,  Eliza,  wife  of  Jonah  Smith  Wells,  esq. 

At  the  residence  other  son-in-law,  at  Rainbow- 
hill,  near  Worcester,  aged  83,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  William  Chapman,  esq.,  formerly  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

At  Binfield-road,  Stockwell,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Le 
Maire. 

At  Clifton,  Bristol,  Caroline,  eldest  surviving 
dau.  of  Thomas  Townsend,  esq.,  formerly  of  the 
Island  of  Grenada. 

Feb.  17.  At  Hosmoor,  Membury,  Devon,  of 
bronchitis,  aged  76,  John  Newbery,  esq. 

Aged  52,  Ferdinand  Charles,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Wirgman,  esq.,  of  Timberham-lodge, 
Surrey. 

At  Portsmouth,  of  apoplexy,  aged  57,  Thomas 
Rolph,  esq.,  M.D.,  surgeon. 

At  Maidenhead,  aged  76,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Capt.  H.  F.  Courtney. 


At  Houghton  Rectory,  Hants,  Charlotte,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Burnett,  Rector  of  Houghton. 

At  her  house  in  Lansdowne-pL,  Brighton, 
Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Francis 
Twise,  of  Bath. 

At  her  residence,  29,  Oxford-terrace,  Hyde- 
park,  aged  69,  Miss  Phelp. 

Feb.  18.  At  Brighton,  Dailey  Ann  Matilda, 
wife  of  John  Haffenden,  esq. 

At  30,  Upper  Gower-st.,  aged  13,  Percy  Alfred, 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Osborn. 

At  the  Grove,  Blackheath,  aged  38,  Charlotte 
Mary,  wife  of  R.  R.  Swann,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Belmont-lodge,  Guernsey, 
aged  96,  Harriet  Brock,  relict  of  Gen.  Sir 
Thomas  Sauinarez. 

At  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Whitehead,  Ramsgate,  William  Selby, 
aged  23,  eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Buck- 
master,  esq.,  of  Kensington. 

Feb.  19.  At  the  Grove,  Milton-next-Gravesend, 
aged  85,  Charles  Grimes,  esq. 

At  West  Wickham,  aged  75,  the  Hon.  Frances 
Ann,  widow  of  Inigo  Thomas,  esq.,  of  Raiton,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  and  eldest  dau.  of  George, 
fourth  Viscount  Middleton. 

Feb.  20.  At  71,  Finchley-road,  St.  Jobn’s-wood, 
aged  29,  Capt.  tineas  Clark,  R.  Artillery,  second 
son  of  J.  P.  Clark,  esq.,  of  Fingark,  Inverness- 
shire. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Feturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General^ 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Jan.  23  . 

590 

176 

226 

266 

70 

1344 

941 

857 

1798 

30  . 

593 

183 

245 

282 

57 

1363 

880 

870 

1750 

Feb.  6 . 

588 

149 

232 

275 

66 

1314 

910 

932 

1842 

„ 13  . 

575 

137 

185 

246 

40 

1195 

943 

893 

1836 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average  A 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

of  Six  > 

s. 

cZ. 

s.  cZ. 

Weeks.  J 

47 

7 

36  10 

Week  ending  I 
Jan.  13.  j 

■ 45 

8 1 

36  3 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

1 Peas. 

s.  cZ. 

s.  cZ. 

s. 

cZ. 

s.  d. 

22  8 

32  8 

39 

3 

1 40  4 

22  8 ! 30  9 I 39  3 | 41  1 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Feb.  22. 
Hay,  2Z.  10s.  to  4Z.  Os. — Straw,  IZ.  4s.  to  IZ.  8s. — Clover,  3Z.  Os.  to  5Z.  Os. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE -MARKET. 
To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 3s.  8(Z.  to  4s.  4cZ. 

Mutton 4s.  4cZ.  to  5s.  2cZ. 

Veal 4s.  8cZ.  to  5s.  OcZ. 

Pork 3s.  OcZ.  to  3s.  lOcZ. 

Lamb 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Jan.  25. 


Beasts 

3,980 

Sheep  

16,550 

Calves 

107 

Pigs 

520 

COAL-MARKET,  Jan.  25. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  19s.  6cZ.  Other  sorts,  11s.  6cZ.  to  13s.  3cZ. 


TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow  52s.  OcZ.  Petersburgb  Y.  C.,  53s.  OcZ. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steanb. 
From  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  22,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

Ther 

o .S 

"b  o 
OOS 

mom 

c 

s 

tz; 

eter. 

rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8 o’clock 

Morning.  S' 

•mom^ 

c 

o 

o 

eter. 

o -S 
? Tb 

T— i 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Jan. 

0 

o 

O 

in. 

pts. 

Feb. 

O 

O 

o 

in. 

pts. 

23 

33 

43 

33 

30. 

46 

foggy 

8 

33 

40 

31 

29. 

99 

fair 

24 

28 

40 

33 

30. 

50 

do.fr.cldy.snw. 

9 

33 

38 

33 

29. 

99 

do.  cloudy 

25 

38 

46 

36 

30. 

26 

fair,  foggy 

10 

32 

37 

33 

30. 

06 

do.  do. 

26 

27 

33 

32 

30. 

10 

cloudy,  fair 

11 

31 

36 

35 

29. 

90 

foggy 

27 

32 

43 

35 

30. 

3 

fair 

12 

36 

44 

40 

30. 

13 

cloudy 

28 

33 

46 

39 

30. 

16 

foggy,  cloudy 

13 

40 

46 

40 

30. 

06 

heavy  rain 

29 

40 

50 

39 

30. 

9 

fair 

14 

39 

39 

42 

29. 

88 

const. hvy  .rain 

30 

41 

53 

50 

29. 

84 

heavy  rain 

15 

38 

42 

37 

29. 

87 

cldy.raincldy. 

31 

38 

42 

38 

29. 

93 

fair,  cloudy 

16 

39 

45 

38 

29. 

92 

do.  fair,  cloudy 

F.l 

33 

41 

31 

29. 

89 

cloudy,  fair 

17 

38 

43 

37 

30. 

09 

f'ggy 

2 

29 

32 

34 

29. 

78 

hvy.  snow, rain 

18 

33 

45 

38 

30. 

18 

fair 

3 

37 

44 

46 

29. 

77 

cloudy,  rain 

19 

32 

36 

33 

29. 

94 

do. 

4 

50 

48 

42 

29. 

49 

do.  hvy  .rn.  fair 

20 

33 

39 

31 

29. 

83 

do. 

5 

42 

54 

44 

29. 

94 

fair,  cloudy 

21 

32 

39 

33 

29. 

83 

do. 

6 

42 

46 

36 

30. 

04 

cloudy,  fair 

22 

31 

39 

34 

29. 

79 

do. 

7 

37 

43 

34 

29. 

94 

fair 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Jan. 

and 

Feb. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

New 

3 per 
Cent. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

26 

226 

954 

95 

954 

27 

226 

951 

954 

954 

219 

17  pm. 

28 

224 

954 

95 

954 

221 

17  pm. 

29 

225 

95f 

954 

954 

2214 

19  pm. 

30 

226i 

954 

954 

954 

F.l 

226i 

95f 

954 

954 

15  pm. 

2 

2254 

954 

95| 

954 

3 

227 

954 

954 

954 

4 

2254 

95| 

95f 

96 

219 

21  pm. 

5 

226 

964 

964 

964 

2214 

21  pm. 

6 

225 

964 

96 

964 

2214 

8 

226 

964 

954 

964 

218 

22  pm. 

9 

225 

964 

954 

96 

218 

10 

2254 

964 

96 

964 

218 

20  pm. 

11 

225^ 

96| 

964 

964 

12 

225 

964 

964 

964 

21  pm. 

964 

xo 

yO  8 

^yj  pill* 

15 

224 

964 

964 

964 

2194 

25  pm. 

16 

226 

974 

964 

974 

222 

29  pm. 

17 

225 

97f 

97 

974 

222 

18 

227 

971 

974 

974 

222 

30  pm. 

19 

227 

974 

97^ 

984 

222 

31  pm. 

90 

Q73 

y / 5 

OZ  pul. 

22 

225 

97 

964 

974 

222 

29  pm. 

Ex.  Bills. 


Ex.  Bonds 


£1,000. 


A . £1,000. 


19  pm. 

20  pm. 

23  pm. 

24  pm. 
22  pm. 

22  pm. 
26  pm. 

23  pm. 
30  pm. 
32  pm. 
32  pm. 

29  pm. 

30  pm. 

30  pm. 

31  pm. 

32  pm. 

33  pm. 
38  pm. 
40  pm. 
38  pm. 
33  pm. 
30  pm. 

24  pm. 
22  pm. 


lOOi 

lOOi 

lOOi 


lOOi 

lOOi 

lOOi 

1001 

lOOi 

lOOf 


lOOi 


lOOi 

loot 

loof 
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By  STLV antis  URBAN,  Gent, 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

Me.  Ueban, — In  the  article,  “ Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Knights  Templars,” 
in  your  last  number,  (March,  1858,)  I ob- 
serve two  words  in  page  289,  in  reference 
to  which  there  is  a note  to  the  efiect  that 
“ the  meaning  of  these  terms  is  at  present 
unknown.”  These  words  are  sakadrace 
and  harhude,  and  they  occur  in  the  In- 
ventory of  the  furniture  in  the  Dormitory 
of  the  brethren.  In  the  next  page,  saka- 
drace is  again  mentioned,  in  company  with 
the  lotorium,  or  washing-basin,  and  the 
clothsak,  which  in  all  probability  was  the 
“clean-clothes  hag,”  afterwards  known  as 
the  cloth-hag,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

I would  suggest,  though  of  course  with 
some  diffidence,  that  sakadrace  was  the 
early  English  name  for  a “ soiled-clothes 
bag and  that  its  derivation  is  from  sak, 
a hag,  and  drace,  or  some  other  such  word, 
akin  to  the  German  dreck,  “ dirt,” 

The  harhude,  I have  little  doubt,  was 
the  hearhood,  a stand  or  tree  for  support- 
ing the  hood  when  not  worn.  This  would 
he  the  more  necessary  for  the  Dormitory, 
as  in  the  Inventory  of  its  furniture  neither 
chairs  nor  forms  are  mentioned.  The 
onagna  mala  (p.  290)  was  no  doubt  the 
male,  or  travelling-bag.  Hence  our  word 
mail,  meaning  post-hag. 

The  meaning  of  crassot  is  also  queried 
in  the  Kitchen  Inventory,  (p.  521,  Nov. 
1857).  This  I take  to  be  a cresset,  or 
stand  for  pots,  somewhat  like  the  tripos  or 
trivet,  which  forms  the  next  item. 

I am  &c,,  Heney  Thomas  Riley. 

THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS  IN 
IRELAND. 

Me.  Ueban, — Perhaps  the  contributor 
of  your  excellent  articles  on  the  Knights 
Templars  could  refer  me  to  the  “ examina- 
tions” of  the  Irish  members  of  the  Order. 
I remember  to  have  seen  them  in  print, 
but  cannot  recal  the  title  of  the  work. 

I am,  &c., . James  Geaves,  Clerk. 

Kilkenny. 

DERIVATION  OF  GAWTHORPE. 

Me.  Ueban,  — The  mention  of  Dr. 
Whilaker’s  suggestion  of  “ Gawthorpe” 
being  a corruption  of  Qoivk-thorpe,  mean- 
ing the  cuckoo-village,  in  your  February 


number,  p.  152,  has  reminded  me  of  an  old 
saying  of  an  April  fool — “ Hunt  the  goiok 
another  mile,”  meaning  evidently,  run  after 
the  cuckoo  another  mile,  in  allusion  to  the 
frequent  shifting  of  the  sound  from  one 
direction  to  another — the  cuckoo  being  a 
bird  often  heard,  but  seldom  seen. 

E.  G.  B. 

WORKSOP  CASTLE,  NOTTS. 

Me.  Uebah, — On  the  south-west  side 
of  the  town,  down  a narrow  lane,  facing  a 
row  of  cottages  built  with  hewn  stones,  is 
a high  mound,  on  the  west  side  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  a stone  wall  and  ditch, 
the  remains,  probably,  of  Worksop  Castle. 
Perhaps  some  learned  correspondent  can 
direct  me  to  some  description  of  it,  as  I 
have  sought  it  in  vain, — the  county  ha^dng 
had  no  historian.  E.  G.  B. 

CURIOUS  CUSTOMS  IN  THE  WEST 
RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

A correspondent  of  the  “ Durham 
County  Advertiser”  says : — “ In  the  an- 
cient town  of  Ripon  many  curious  cus- 
toms in  days  of  yore  were  performed, 
and  not  one  more  singular,  perhaps, 
nor  one  that  maintained  its  standing 
longer,  than  the  one  I am  about  to 
relate.  Every  night,  on  the  Cathedral 
clock  striking  nme,  a cow’s  horn  was 
blown  thrice  opposite  the  residence  of 
the  mayor,  and  once  opposite  the  market- 
cross.  This  singular  custom  is  traced 
back  to  the  time  of  King  Alfred.  It 
was  the  work  of  the  ‘ Wakerman’  that 
a horn  should  be  blown  every  night  at 
nine  o’clock,  and  if  any  house  or  shop  was 
robbed  after  that  hour  till  the  sun  rose 
next  morning,  the  loss  was  made  good  to 
the  losing  parties.  For  this  ancient  way 
of  insuring,  every  householder  had  to  pay 
a groat  a-year,  and  in  cases  where  a back- 
door opened  to  another  street,  incurring 
double  danger,  it  was  to  be  two  groats. 
This  very  remote  and  curious  custom,  no 
doubt,  had  its  origin  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  when  the  v/hole  inhabitants  were 
demanded  to  protect  life  and  property. 
This  was  not  only  a practice  in  Ripon 
alone,  but  in  many  other  towns  of  that 
most  extensive  and  anciently  celebrated 
county,  Yorkshire. 
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THE  ARMS,  ARMOUR  AND  MILITARY  USAGES 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

{Continued  from  251.) 

Italy  was  the  favourite  resort  of  those  German  adven- 
turers whose  sword  and  hauberk  were  their  stock-in-trade. 
For  a time  they  acted  in  the  legitimate  capacity  of  mer- 
cenary troops,  being  employed  by  this  or  that  state  as  their 
services  might  be  required.  But  soon,  taking  advantage 
of  the  unwarlike  habits  into  which  the  Italians  had  lapsed, 
they  commenced  hostilities  on  their  own  account; — not, 
however,  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  but  simply  for 
plunder.  The  first  of  these  transmontane  bands  which 
acquired  any  notoriety,  was  led  by  a captain  who  is  named 
by  the  Italian  annalists,  II  Duce  Guarnieri.  Their  depre- 
dations began  in  1343,  when  the  republic  of  Pisa  dis- 
banded a large  body  of  men-at-arms  whom  she  had  hired  to 
fight  against  Florence.  Laden  with  spoil,  these  men  at 
length  retired  to  their  home  beyond  the  Alps ; but  on  the 
invasion  of  l^aples  by  the  King  of  Hungary  in  1348, 
Guarnieri  again  appeared  in  Italy,  surrounded  himself  with 
a new  band  of  free-swords,  and  ravaged  the  states  of  the 
Church.  In  1353  arose  the  Great  Company,’^  at  first 
under  the  command  of  Fra  Moriale.  later  of  Conrad  Lando. 
This  body  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  20,000,  of  whom 
5,000  were  men-at-arms.  From  some  states  they  obtained 
large  contributions,  to  forbear  their  territory : others  which 
did  not,  or  could  not,  satisfy  their  rapacity,  were  exposed 
to  every  exaction  that  avarice  could  prompt,  and  to  every 
domestic  insult  that  a depraved  soldiery  could  infiict 


2 See  the  History  of  Matthew  Villani,  and  Sismondi,  Ital.,  t.  v. 
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Italy  itself  was  still  further  from  any  approach  towards 
centralization  of  power  than  Germany.  Numerous  states, 
controlled  by  powerful  barons,  or  directed  by  opulent  com- 
munities, were  incessantly  at  war  one  with  another ; while, 
from  without,  the  imperial  thunders  were  constantly  threat- 
ening them,  and  within,  the  arms  of  Holy  Church  were 
continually  engaged  in  crusades”  North  or  South  of 
the  Tiber.  Any  one  living  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury would  have  foretold  the  speedy  centralization  of  Italy 
under  the  powerful  banner  of  St.  Peter ; but  in  the  four- 
teenth century  this  great  power,  which  had  uncrowned 
.kings,  excommunicated  emperors,  and  absorbed  the  trea- 
sures of  a hundred  nations,  suddenly  overpassed  the  loftiest 
point  of  its  career,  and  commenced  a downward  course. 
Schisms  sprang  up  in  many  lands,  reformers  found  shelter 
in  palaces,  and  converts  in  cloisters ; and  as  a crowning 
disaster,  the  Chair  of  St,  Peter  itself  fell  asunder,  and  the 
rival  popes  became  the  mere  puppets  of  kings,  who  ad- 
hered to  this  or  that  claimant  as  policy  or  pique  might 
determine.  The  influence  of  these  circumstances  on  Italy 
was  most  disastrous.  As  we  have  seen,  she  had  already 
adopted  the  expedient  of  flghting  her  battles  with  foreign 
swords.  Among  the  laws  of  Azzo  Yisconti,  who  died  in 
1339,  was  one  which  declared  that  the  Milanese  ^‘should 
not  go  to  war,  but  remain  at  home  for  their  own  business 
for,  adds  Fiamma,  who  records  this  enactment,  they  had 
hitherto  been  kept  at  much  danger  and  expense  every 
year,  and  especially  in  the  season  of  harvest  and  vintage, 
when  princes  are  wont  to  go  to  war,  in  besieging  cities 
and  incurring  numberless  losses,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
long  time  that  they  were  thus  detained  The  same  prac- 
tice obtained  at  Florence.  In  the  war  against  Giovanni 
Yisconti  in  13hl,  as  we  learn  from  Matthew  Yillani,  ^Hhe 
useless  and  mischievous  personal  service  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  was  commuted  into  a money-payment  \ In 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Italians  be- 
gan to  resume  their  military  position.  Instructed  by  the 
example  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  <iondoUieri^  they  not 
only  organised  powerful  bodies  of  troops,  but  employed 
them  with  a skill  which  was  not  unworthy  of  the  de- 


^ ^IwrAiov),  An Liq.  Ital.,  Diss.  26. 
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j scendants  of  Ancient  Eome.  Alberico  di  Barbiano,  lord  of 
some  small  territories  near  Bologna,  about  the  year  1379, 
formed  a Company  entirely  of  Italians.  It  was  called  the 
Company  of  Saint  George,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
captain  wherever  he  might  lead.  Other  native  Conductors 
speedily  arose,  teaching  their  countrymen  to  fight  and  to 
conquer : among  the  most  distinguished  were  J acopo  del 
Yerme,  Bacino  Cane,  and  Ottoboni  Terzo.  Constantly  en- 
gaged against  each  other  by  the  various  princes  who  took 
them  into  pay,  they  rapidly  improved  in  every  branch  of 
the  soldier’s  art ; and  at  length,  when,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  Germans,  who  had  so  long  been 
their  terror,  poured  over  the  Alps  to  invade  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  the  native  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  Jacopo  del 
Yerme,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  thus  opened  a new  era 
in  the  annals  of  Italian  glory. 

The  Spaniards  in  this  century,  in  their  civil  broils  fight- 
ing side  by  side  with  French  and  with  English,  differed 
but  little  from  those  nations  in  their  mode  of  warfare. 
Profiting  by  the  example  of  their  allies  in  substituting 
a compact  body  of  dismounted  men-at-arms  for  a more 
open  formation  of  horsemen,  they  shewed  their  readiness 
to  accept  any  change  in  tactics  that  might  be  proved 
advantageous.  In  1367,  at  the  battle  of  Najara,  the 
Spanish  men-at-arms  on  horseback  were  worsted  by  the 
English  troops  who  fought  on  foot.  At  Monteil,  in  1369, 
the  soldiers  of  Henri  de  Transtamare  and  his  French  allies 
quitted  their  horses  and  contended  as  infantry  But  they 
adhered  with  some  pertinacity  to  the  use  of  several  ancient 
weapons  whose  employment  had  pretty  well  passed  away 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  West.  The  javelin  was  in 
especial  favour  with  them,  and  the  sling  not  unfrequently 
appears  as  one  of  their  weapons  in  this  century.  “ Par 
ma  foi,  dit  le  Due  a Laurentien\  de  toutes  les  armes  que 
les  Castelloings  et  ceux  de  votre  pays  font  et  savent  faire, 
celle  de  jeter  la  darde  me  plait  le  mieux,  et  le  vois  le  plus 
volontiers.  Et  qui  en  est  atteint  a coup,  je  vous  dis  que  il 
faut  que  trop  fort  il  soit  arme,  si  il  n’est  perce  tout  outre. 
— Par  ma  foi,  monseigneur,  repondit  I’ecuyer,  vous  dites  voir : 
messire  Jean  Laurent  de  Congne  en  fut  fern  de  une,  par 


^ Chroii.  de  Dujtcesclin,  ch.  119. 
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telle  manik’e  que  le  fer  lui  perga  ses  plates  et  sa  cotte  de 
mailles  et  un  floternel  “ empli  de  sole  retorse,  et  lui  passa 
tout  parmi  le  corps  taut  que  il  la  conyint  soier  et  bouter 
outre.’’  At  the  attack  on  Vilha-Lobos  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster’s  troops  in  1386,  ^4es  uns  lan^oient  et  jetoient 
dardes  enpennes  et  enferrees  de  longs  fers,  si  fort  et  si  roide 
que  qui  en  etoit  feru  au  plein,  il  convenoit  que  il  fut  trop 
fort  arme  si  il  n’ etoit  inort  ou  blesse  inallemenf Slings 
appear  at  the  battle  of  I^ajara : — La  se  commenga  I’estour 
grand  et  fort,  et  de  tons  cotes ; car  ces  Espaignols  et  Cas- 
tellains  avoient  fondes^  dont  ils  jetoient  pierres  et  effon- 
droient  heaumes  et  bassinets;  de  quoi  ils  mes-haignerent 
maint  homme®.”  Again,  under  1386: — l^La  furent  nom- 
bres  les  gens  d’armes  que  le  roi  de  Castille  pouvoit  avoir. 
On  disoit  bien  que  de  son  royaume  on  mettroit  bien  en- 
semble trente  mille  chevaux  et  les  homines  sus,  armes  d 
V usage  de  Castille^  langans  et  jetans  dards  et  archegayes,  et 
de  pied  bien  trente  mille  ou  plus,  jetans  de  pierres  a 
frondes  L” 

Froissart  does  not  give  the  Spaniards  a very  high  cha- 
racter for  endurance  in  battle.  Brisk  in  the  onset,  they 
want  the  doggedness  of  courage  that  often  turns  a lost 
field  into  a victory. — Je  vous  dirai  une  partie  de  la  con- 
dition des  Espaignols.  Yoir  est  que  a cheval,  de  premise 
venue,  ils  sont  de  grand  bobant  et  de  grand  courage  et 
hautain,  et  de  dur  encontre  a leur  avantage,  et  se  com- 
battent  assez  bien  a cheval.  Mais  si  tres  tot  comme  ils 
ont  jete  deux  ou  trois  dardes  et  donne  un  coup  d’epee,  et 
ils  voient  que  leurs  ennemis  ne  se  deconfisent  point,  ils  se 
doutent,  et  retournent  les  freins  de  leurs  chevaux,  et  se 
sauvent,  qui  sauver  se  peut*^.” 

If  the  men  in  Spain  were  found  to  be  somewhat  too 
lohant^  the  ladies  at  least  were  of  the  most  distinguished 
bravery : — Car  sachez  que  en  Galice  les  femmes  y sont 
do  grand’  defense  et  de  grand  courage,  aussi  grand  ou  en 
partie  comme  sont  les  homines.”  This  is  said  on  occasion 
of  the  assault  of  Eerrol  in  1387,  where  the  fair  citizens 
helped  to  defend  the  place  by  carrying  stones  and  other 
missiles  to  the  walls,  to  be  hurled  on  the  besiegers  k 


Tlie  quilted  rjanibeson. 
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Prisoners  seem  to  have  fared  hut  badly  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of. the  Spaniards: — “Or  avint  que  les  Espaignols 
qni  pris  avoient  le  comte  de  Pennebroch  et  les  autres, 
arriverent  an  port  de  Saint- Andre,  et  entrerent  en  la  ville, 
et  la  amenerent  en  nn  chatel  tons  leurs  prisonniers  loies  en 
chaines  de  fer,  selon  leur  usage.  Autre  courtoisie  ne  savent 
les  Espaignols  faire®.’’ 

Burgundy,  as  of  old,  furnished  fighting-men  to  the 
highest  bidder;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered any  inconvenience  that  fellow-citizens,  or  even 
brethren,  might  thus  be  engaged  in  slaughtering  each 
other  under  the  respective  banners  of  Saint  George  and 
Saint  Denis.  In  1360  Duke  Philip  purchased  for  himself 
a truce  for  three  years,  his  subjects  during  this  period  to 
be  permitted  to  serve  either  the  king  of  France  or  the 
king  of  England  b 

The  warlike  spirit  of  the  Bretons  is  well  known,  from 
the  conspicuous  part  they  play  in  the  history  of  this  cen- 
tury : Christine  de  Pisan  has  recorded  the  source  of  it ; a 
page  curious  for  the  picture  it  gives  us  of  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  these  days  : — “ Then  the  gentry  of  Britanny, 
rejoiced  at  Bertrand  Duguesclin  being  made  constable,  be- 
gan to  arrive  from  all  sides,  flocking  round  him  as  chickens 
flock  round  the  hen,  offering  him  aid  and  service,  and  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  in  him  they  had  found  one  who 
would  not  sufi‘er  them  to  pine  in  idleness.  They  had  ob- 
tained a chief  after  their  own  heart ; for  ,by  their  nature, 
as  we  learn  from  the  records  of  the  planetary  influences, 
these  people  are  more  combatant  and  prone  to  war  than 
others ; for  this  reason,  that  the  planet  Mars,  which  rules 
wars  and  battles,  has  domination  over  them.  And  also,  it 
is  possible,  they  may  inherit  some  of  this  bravery  from 
that  eminent  nation  which  was  brought  hither  by  Brutus 
from  Troy  the  Greats” 

Of  the  Saracen  warriors,  Froissart  gives  us  some  account 
in  his  notice  of  the  crusading  expedition  in  1390  agajnst 
“the  kingdom  of  Africa.’^  His  information,  he  tells  us, 
is  derived  from  the  knights  and  esquires  who  served  in  the 
Christian  army : — “ Et  je,  Jean  Froissart,  auteur  de  ces 


® Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  641.  " Les  faitz  dii  sage  roy  Charles 
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Chroniques,  pourtant  que  oncques  en  Auffrique  ne  fiis  ni 
avois  ete  au  jour  que  je  m’en  lassai  informer  par  les  dits 
chevaliers  et  ecuyers  qui  au  dit  voyage  furent,  a la  fin  que 
plus  justement  en  pusse  ecrire,  leur  demandai  la  fagon,  la 
maniere  et  la  grandeur.’’  You  must  know,”  he  proceeds, 
^Hhat  the  Saracens  are  not  so  well  nor  so  strongly  armed 
as  the  Christians;  for  they  have  not  the  art,  nor  the 
method,  nor  the  workmen  to  forge  armour  as  the  Chris- 
tians do.  Neither  is  the  material,  that  is,  iron  and 
steel,  common  with  them.  Their  armour  is  usually  of 
leather and  at  their  necks  they  carry  very  light  shields, 
covered  with  cuir~houilli  of  Cappadocia,  which,  if  the  lea- 
ther has  not  been  overheated,  no  weapon  can  penetrate. 
And  when  they  came  face  to  face  with  the  Christians, 
and  the  Genoese  crossbowmen  appeared,  the  Saracens  all 
at  once  let  fly  their  missiles.  And  as  soon  as  they  had 
cast  their  darts,  and  the  Genoese  shewed  their  crossbows, 
they  lay  down,  holding  their  shields  before  them  to  keep 
off  the  bolts.  The  arrows  having  glanced  off  the  shields, 
instantly  they  jumped  up  and  renewed  the  attack  with 
their  darts.”  Here  is  one  of  their  chiefs: — Among  the 
Saracens  there  was  a young  knight  of  their  party,  whose 
name  was  Agadinquor  d’Oliferne.  He  always  rode  a light 
and  nimble  horse,  freely  answering  the  hand  of  his  master, 
and  when  at  a gallop,  the  animal  seemed  to  fly.  Agadin- 
quor, in  riding  him,  shewed  himself  to  be  an  accomplished 
man-at-arms.  And  it  was  always  his  custom  to  carry  three 
javelins,  feathered,  and  headed  with  iron ; and  well  he  knew 
how  to  wield  them,  to  throw  them,  and  to  recover  them. 
And  he  was  fully  armed  after  the  fashion  of  his  country, 
and  had  a kind  of  white  napkin  tied  round  his  head.  The 
rest  of  his  dress  was  black,  his  complexion  was  a mixture 
of  black  and  brown,  and  he  sat  his  horse  in  the  most 
admirable  manner  y.” 

In  this  century,  as  in  preceding  ones,  the  glittering 
bassinet  was  sometimes  found  to  cover  a tonsured  crown. 
Clerics  took  the  field,  not  alone  from  necessity,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  a threatened  invasion  like  that  of  the  43rd 
Edw.  III.  ^ ; or  in  obedience  to  a papal  mandate  like  that 


* Cuiries.  Republiques  Italiennes,  vol.  vi.  p.  281,  ed. 
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which  sent  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  into  Flanders  in  1382, 
to  slaughter  the  Clementists ; hut  they  stood  forth  at 
battlement  and  harrier  for  the  pure  love  of  the  exploit. 
In  1339,  John  of  Hainaut,  attacking  the  town  of  Haine- 
court,  was  met  by  the  abbot,  who  offered  the  most  strenu- 
ous resistance The  abbot,’’  says  Froissart,  ^Svas  very 
bold  and  valiant  in  arms.  He  never  spared  himself,  hut 
was  seen  in  the  front  rank,  both  giving  and  receiving 
sturdy  blows  with  great  gallantry.  There,  the  knights 
and  barons  appeared  at  the  barriers,  performing  marvellous 
exploits;  and  it  so  happened  that,  as  Messire  Henri  de 
Flandre,  who  was  in  front,  his  spear  in  his  hand,  dealing 
great  and  perilous  thrusts,  my  lord  Abbot,  who  was  strong 
and  daring,  seized  the  spear  of  Messire  Henri ; and,  draw- 
ing it  towards  him,  managed  through  the  clefts  of  the 
palisade  to  get  hold  of  the  arm  of  the  said  Messire  Henri, 
for  this  last  would  not  let  go  his  spear,  from  the  dishonour 
of  losing  it.  The  abbot  drew  the  arm  of  the  knight  within 
the  harriers  as  far  as  to  the  shoulder,  and  would  infallibly 
have  drawn  him  in  altogether,  if  the  opening  had  been 
wide  enough.  And  I assure  you  that  the  said  Messire 
Henri  was  not  at  his  ease  while  the  abbot  thus  held  him ; 
for  the  abbot  was  strong  and  fierce,  and  pulled  at  him 
without  sparing  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knights 
pulled  against  him,  to  rescue  Messire  Henri;  and  this 
wrestling  and  pulling  continued  a very  long  time,  so  that 
Messire  Henri  was  much  hurt.  At  length  he  was  res- 
cued; but  his  spear  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  abbot, 
who  kept  it  many  years ; and  it  is  still,  I believe,  in  the 
hall  of  Hainecourt.  At  all  events,  it  was  there  when  I 
wrote  this  book,  and  was  shewn  to  me  one  day  as  I was 
passing  that  way,  when  I learned  the  particulars  of  the 
contest;  and  the  Monks  still  preserved  it  as  a trophy^.” 

In  1359  the  Emperor  Charles  lY.,  writing  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  complains  of  the  knightly  propensities 
of  the  German  churchmen : — “ De  Christi  patrimonio  ludos, 
hastiludia  et  torneamenta  exercent,  habitum  militarem  cum 
prsetextis  aureis  et  argenteis  gestant,  et  calceos  militares, 
comam  et  barbam  nutriunt,  et  nihil  quod  ad  vitam  et  or- 
dinem  ecclesiasticum  spectat,  ostendunt.  Militaribus  se 
duntaxat  et  secularibus  artibus  vita  et  moribus,  in  sum 
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salutis  dispendium,  et  generale  populi  scandalum,  im- 
miscent^.’’ 

In  the  enterprise  of  Yvain  de  Galles'"  in  1732,  when  the 
Captal  de  Buch  was  made  prisoner  by  the  French,  ‘‘fnt 
pris  le  Seneschal  de  Poiton,  messire  Thomas  de  Persy ; et 
le  prit  nn  pretre  dudit  Yvain,  messire  David  HonneP.’’ 
This  priest,  the  companion  of  Evans,  was  probably  a 
Welshman,  and  his  name  David  Howel. 

In  the  attack  by  Dugnesclin  on  the  town  of  St.  Severe 
in  1372,  the  Abbot  of  Male-Paye  was  a distinguished 
fighter: — “Then  the  French  brought  scaling-ladders  and 
climbed  the  walls  in  order  to  take  the  town.  The  Abbot 
of  Male-Paye  was  the  first  to  ascend,  but  the  English 
threw  him  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch.’’  Nothing  daunted,  the  holy  warrior  continues  to 
ply  his  axe  “ The  French  worked  at  their  mines  without 
ceasing.  And  the  Abbot  so  bestirred  himself  that  he  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  town;  but  the  English  got  hold  of 
him,  and  dealt  him  such  blows  with  their  axes  that  he  lay 
stunned,  and  the  English  dragged  him  away  to  disarm  him. 
But  at  this  moment  the  French  entered  the  town  by  the 
way  which  the  Abbot  had  taken,  and  when  they  saw  him 
being  dragged  along  by  the  English,  fell  upon  them  and 
rescued  the  Abbot ; but  short  was  their  stay  in  the  town, 
for  the  French  were  speedily  driven  back  through  a cleft 
in  the  wall,  which  made  them  very  angry.  Greatly  was 
the  Abbot  of  Male-Paye  honoured  by  the  Princes  and  by 
Messire  Bertrand  for  his  prowess,  and  they  caused  him  to 
take  some  repose  : then  they  returned  to  the  assault 

A letter  remissory,  dated  Paris,  1374,  shews  us  a monk 
doffing  his  peaceable to  assume  the  laniitwiij  jacque : — 
“ Praedictus  monachus,  monachal!  habitu  abjecto,  se  armavit 
et  indutus  quodam  indumento,  jacque  nuncupato.” 

Of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  mentioned  above,  Froissart 
tells  us  that  he  was  “ jeune  et  voulenturieux,  et  se  desiroit 
a armer ; car  encore  s’etoit-il  petit  arme,  fors  en  Lombardie 
avecques  son  frere ; et  se  voyant  a Calais,  et  capitaine  de 
tant  de  gens  d’armes,  si  dit  une  fois  a ses  compagnons : 
Faisons  aucun  exploit  d’armes,  &c.^” 


Gudenus,  Codex  Dipl.  Anecdotorum,  ^ Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  649. 
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At  tlie  death,  of  Douglas  in  1388,  amongst  his  immediate 
attendants  there  was  “ a chaplain  of  his,  who  was  not  like 
a priest,  but  a valiant  man-at-arms ; for  all  the  night  long 
he  had  followed  his  master  through  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  armed  with  an  axe ; and  still,  like  a brave  man,  he 
fought  near  the  body  of  the  prostrate  earl,  beating  back 
the  English  with  his  axe,  which  he  plied  lustily  against 
them.  This  afterwards  turned  out  well  for  him ; for,  the 
same  year,  he  was  made  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Aber- 
deen. I will  give  you  the  name  of  this  priest : he  was 
called  William  of  E^orth- Berwick  de  Norhervich). 

Of  a truth,  he  was  of  goodly  form  and  stature  and 
strength,  and  of  a boldness  to  achieve  such  deeds;  but 
withal,  he  was  sadly  battered  in  this  affair^.’’ 

Chaucer,  too,  has  added  his  testimony  to  the  military 
propensities  of  the  clergy.  The  Ploughman  in  the  Can- 
terbury Tales’’  reproves  them  for  going  about  armed  like 
men  of  war : — 

‘‘  Bucklers  broad  and  swerdes  long, 

Bandrike  with  baselard  kene  ; 

Such  tools  about  their  neck  they  hong.” 

Piers  Plowman  does  not  overlook  their  love  of  finery 
and  of  military  equipment,  but  recommends  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  rosary  and  service-book  for  the  swords  and 
brooches  in  which  they  .delight : — 

But  if  many  a preeste  bare, 

For  their  baselards  and  their  brooches, 

A pair  of  bedes  in  their  hand. 

And  a boke  under  their  arm !” 

Many  other  examples  might  be  cited:  the  chronicles 
and  poems  of  the  time  abound  with  them. 

[To  be  continued.) 


s Froissart,  vol.  ii.  p.  729. 
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GENERAL  TIKW  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL,  FROM  THE  SODTB-WEST, 


That  there  was  a church  and  monastery  here  from  a yen'- remote  period 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  original  church  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Romanized  Britons ; this 
dedication  was  afterwards  changed  to  St.  Werburgh  and  St.  Oswald,  pro- 
bably in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine. 
However,  at  whatever  time  this  may  have  taken  place,  the  site  of  the 
church  appears  to  have  been  changed,  as  Bradshaw  relates  in  his  life  of 
St.  Werburgh,  to  the  spot  where  St.  Peter's  Church  now  stands  : — 

“ 'antr  tl^c  oltJ  cburcb  of  \3ttcr  anU  iSaul, 
lo\)  a special  council  of  tf)C  spirituality, 
tclitl)  tl)c  l)clp  of  tl^c  Suite  most  principall 
£Clas  translate  to  tl)e  mitst  of  tbe  saitj  eittie, 

£Cill)crc  a parisl)  cl)urel)  toas  etiifie"tt  truly 
Pn  l)onour  of  tf)c  aforesaitr  apostles  ttnain.” 
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In  1095  Earl  Hugh  granted  a licence  for  a Fair»  to  be  held  on  the  day  of 
the  translation  of  St.  Werburgh,  which  shews  that  her  relics  had  been  re- 
moved from  one  site  to  another  before  that  date. 

We  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  the  Saxon  church.  The  abbey  of 
St.  Werburgh,  afterwards  the  cathedral,  was  founded  or  refounded  in 
1093,  for  Benedictine  monks,  by  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  and  governor 
of  the  province  under  the  Conqueror ; he  was  assisted  by  St.  Anselm,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  he  ended  his  days  in  the  monastery 
in  1102,  having  become  a monk  three  days  before  his  death. 

Earl  Hugh,  the  founder,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  abbey,  but  a 
few  years  afterward  his  body  was  removed,  or  “ translated,”  to  the  chapter- 
house  by  his  nephew  Ralph,  the  third  earl,  who  died  in  1128.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  this  translation  he  granted  to  the  monks  the  land  north  of  the 
abbey  as  far  as  the  north  gate  of  the  city,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  buildings  was  then  proposed. 

The  following  epitaph  on  his  tomb  is  given  by  Brown  Willis,  and 
although  it  is  evidently  of  much  later  date,  it  is  curious,  and  shews  the 
prevalence  of  the  tradition  at  the  time  it  was  written  : — 

Epitaph  op  Hugh  Lhptts,  fiest  Eael  of  Chestee,  who  died  1102. 

“'^Itbougb  mp  corps  it  lies  in  grabc 
'^InK  that  mp  flesi)  consumed  be, 

Jiftp  picture  here  noto  that  pou  babe 
(lEarl  somctpme  of  this  cittpc, 
l^ugh  ICupe  bp  name, 

Sonn  to  the  10uke  of  ISrittapne, 

(^f  (IChibaIrpe  then  being  flotoer, 

■^nh  sisters  sonne  to  02ailltam  Oonquerour. 

®o  the  honour  of  Sob  1 bib  ebifie 
^he  founbatton  of  this  Jl^lonastcrp. 

®he  ninth  pear  of  this  mp  founbation 

Sob  changeb  mp  life  to  his  heabcnlp  JHansion ; 

Sn  the  pear  of  our  ICorb  this  being  so 
% thousanb  one  hwnbreb  anb  tb30, 

E changeb  this  life  berilp 
®hr  xbii.  baie  of  3ulp.” 

Broivn  Willis,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 


^ See  extracts  from  MSS.  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

“Anno  Mxcv.  Ansehnus,  rogatu  Hugonis  coniitis,  fundavit  monasterluin  Cestriae 
in  honorem  Sanctse  Werhurgse.  Monachos  de  canonicis  ibidem  inventis  tonsoravit, 
Ricardum  capellanum  suum  abhatem  fecit,  et  in  redeundo  Archiepiscopus  Cantuar. 
consecratus  est.” — Joan.  Tinemutlien,  Hist,  aurea,  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  MS.  m.  12.  See  also 
Lelandi  Collect.,  tom.  ii.  p.  60. 
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The  Chuech. 

The  remains  of  Norman  work  on  the  north  side  are  considerable  : 
beginning  at  the  west  end,  the  lower  part  of  the  north-west  tower  is 
perfect,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  bishop’s  palace.  The  lower  part  of 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  of  the  same  period,  and  has  on  the  outside 
six  recesses  for  tombs,  with  round  arches  and  Norman  mouldings,  which 
were  used  for  the  tombs  of  the  early 
abbots.  At  the  east  end  of  this  wall, 
joining  to  the  transept,  is  a good  Nor- 
man doorway  into  the  cloister.  In  the 
north  transept  the  whole  of  the  walls  are 
Norman,  and  the  usual  characteristics 
of  early  Norman  work  are  here  very  evi- 
dent : a part  of  the  arcade  of  the  trifo- 
rium  gallery  remains  on  the  east  side, 
and  some  round-headed  recesses  on  the 
west  side. 

The  original  chancel  terminated  in 
three  apses,  as  usual  at  the  period,  a 
larger  one  in  the  centre,  and  a smaller 
one  at  the  end  of  each  aisle.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  Norman  pillars,  which  carried 
the  arches  between  the  choir  and  the 
aisle  of  the  central  apse,  were  discovered 
in  1846  under  the  pavement,  as  described 
with  great  care  and  accuracy  by  Mr. 

R.  C.  Hussey,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  where  the  plan  of  the  cathedral, 
shewing  the  foundations,  which  is  here  reproduced,  was  first  engraved. 
There  was  probably  also  an  apsidal  chapel  on  the  east  side  of  each  transept, 
making  five  apses  altogether,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  churches  in  Aqui- 
taine of  about  this  time  ; and  the  fashion  was  continued  later  in  the 
churches  on  the  Rhine. 

In  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept  there  is  an  early  Norman  arch, 
now  walled  up,  but  distinctly  to  be  seen  on  the  outside.  This  opened 
originally  into  a chapel  on  the  east  side  of  the  transept,  as  usual  at  that 
period ; afterwards  turned  into  a small  vestry,  with  a vault  of  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  of  Transition  Norman  work,  with  characteristic  ribs 
and  vaulting-shafts  w’ith  their  capitals.  A doorway  has  been  made  into  this 
vestry  from  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  one 
of  the  corbel-heads  which  terminate  the  label  of  the  doorway  is  introduced 
in  a singular  manner  in  the  middle  of  the  vaulting-shaft  of  the  twelfth. 


NORAIAK  DOORWAY  ON  THE  NORTH 
SIDE  OF  THE  NAVE. 


NORTH  TRANSEPT. 
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In  this  vestry  there  is  a chest  with  very  beautiful  ironwork  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 


SOUTH-KAST  BA.Y  OF  NAVE. 


The  four  massive  piers  which  carry  the  central  tower  are  also  early 
work,  though  partially  cased  with  panelling  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  tower  was  rebuilt;  the  eastern  arch  of  the  nave  on  each  side  also 
belongs  to  the  tower.  To  what  precise  period  these  piers  belong  is  not 
quite  clear ; we  have  a distinct  record  that  a central  tower  was  built 
in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  whether  it  was  really 
built  from  the  foundations,  or  the  Norman  piers  were  made  use  of  then 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  at  the  later  period,  is  not  easily  proved. 
The  two  eastern  arches  of  the  nave,  before  mentioned,  seem  also  to  be 
built  upon  the  earlv  piers,  but  these  have  been  cased  in  the  fourteenth 
2 
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century,  as  shewn  by  the  mouldings  of  that  period  ; and  in  the  north  aisle 
there  is  the  corbel  and  springing  of  a vault  of  the  fourteenth  century,  side 
by  side  with  the  later  one  of  the  fifteenth.  It  is  probable  that  the  choir 
of  the  monks  originally  extended  to  this  point, *and  included  the  first  bay 
of  the  nave,  an  arrangement  which  was  common  at  that  period.  The 
tower-piers  are  not  square,  but  longer  from  east  to  west,  as  if  to  accom- 
modate the  choir.  The  arches  across  the  aisles  opening  to  the  transepts 
have  also  the  same  sunk  chamfer- moulding  as  at  St.  Asaph  Cathedral, 
and  other  buildings  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  north  wall  of  the  choir-aisle  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  but  the  two  massive  piers  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  are  earlier 
work,  which  were  probably  preserved  to  carry  the  early  roof,  the  work  on 
each  side  of  them  having  been  rebuilt  at  different  periods.  The  arch  at 
the  north-east  corner  is  stilted  in  a very  remarkable  manner,  and  appears 
to  have  been  compressed  by  the  older  pier,  as  if  the  space  left  for  this 
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arch  had  not  been  accurately  measured,  or  the  builder  was  not  allowed  to 
remove  the  old  pier. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  time  of  Geoffrey,  the  seventh 
abbot,  between  1194  and  1208,  the  state  of  the  abbey  appears  to  have  been 
deplorable,  as  described  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Abbey,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Ormerod,  and  reprinted  in  our  Appendix.  “ The  inroads  of  the  Welsh 
had  deprived  the  monks  of  much  valuable  property,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  church  was  in  ruins ; the  rebuilding  had  proceeded  no  further  than 
the  choir,  from  want  of  money.”  This,  however,  shews  us  that,  according 
to  the  general  custom  of  that  age,  the  rebuilding  had  been  begun  syste- 
matically, commencing  of  course  at  the  east  end,  and  was  carried  on  gra- 
dually as  funds  could  be  obtained,  the  old  buildings  being  removed  piece- 
meal as  the  new  work  progressed,  and  often  leading  to  some  modifications 
of  the  plan,  in  order  to  continue  the  use  of  the  old  church  until  the  new 
one  was  ready  to  take  its  place. 

Pastoral  letters  appealing  for  funds  are  extant  from  Peter  de  la  Roche, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  dated  in  1205,  and  from  William,  bishop  of  Coventry-, 
shortly  after,  which  describe  the  state  of  the  church  as  deplorable,  the  choir 
open  to  the  weather  and  without  doors.  These  spirited  appeals  of  the 
bishops  appear  to  have  been  very  successful,  for  it  is  evident  that  a large 
accession  of  funds  was  received  about  this  time,  as  we  read  that,  a.d.  1211, 
“ In  the  twelfth  year  of  King  John’s  reign  and  the  28th  of  Randle’s  earl- 
dom, the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Chester,  as  also  the  stately  tower- steeple 
(upon  which  a lofty  steeple  was  intended  to  have  been  built)  was  com- 
pletely finished‘s.” 

The  Earl  Randle  here  mentioned  was  the  same  as  Ranulphus  or  Ralph, 
the  son  of  Ralph  de  Meschines,  who  granted  or  confirmed  the  permission  for 
the  monks  to  extend  their  buildings  in  the  direction  of  the  north  gate ; he  was 
a considerable  benefactor  to  the  abbey,  as  we  find  four  different  charters  of 
his  in  the  “ Monasticon,”  each  containing  the  grant  of  certain  manors,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  was  doubtless  a considerable  addition  to  the  ways  and  means 
of  the  monks ; such  manors  were  not  sold,  but  their  rents,  whether  paid 
in  money,  or,  as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  in  kind,  were  accumulated 
towards  the  building  fund.  To  this  period  belong  the  Chapter-house,  which 
was  the  burying-place  of  the  earls,  and  the  beautiful  Refectory,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  choir.  These  are  fine  examples  of  the  Early  English  style  and 
of  the  Lancet  period,  before  the  introduction  of  tracery  in  the  heads  of  the 
windows.  In  the  year  1231  Prince  Llewellyn  invaded  Chester,  burnt  some 
part  of  the  city,  and  destroyed  some  churches,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
injured  the  abbey‘s. 

About  the  year  1240  the  number  of  monks  was  successively  increased 
until  it  reached  from  twenty-eight  to  forty,  which  shews  a considerable  in- 


' Dr.  Foote  Gower’s  Collections,  Add.  MSS.  B.  M.,  11,334,  p.  31.  Ex  carta  in  officiis 
Ducat.  Lancastria3.  See  also  Notitia  Cestrensis,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

**  Annalts  Margam. 
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crease  of  revenue ; and  a curious  document  of  this  period,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Ormerod®,  respecting  the  appointment  of  an  hereditary  master-cook  of  the 
abbey,  is  another  indication  of  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  considerable  funds  were  collected,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  church  was  commenced  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  choir  being  distinctly  mentioned  in  a cotemporary  document 
as  completely  finished  in  1211^.  It  is  evident  that  the  rebuilding  was  com- 
menced at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and  that  the  north  side  was  built  before 
the  south ; the  mouldings  of  the  arches  and  capitals  on  the  north  side  are 
particularly  bold  and  good  Early  English,  and  the  eastern  arch  is  the  same  ; 


SECTION  OP  PIER  AT  NORTH-EAST  CORNER  OP  CHOIR. 

the  arches  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  are  very  inferior,  and  can  hardly 
be  the  work  of  the  same  hands ; they  were  probably  left  unfinished  for  want 
of  funds,  and  finished  afterwards  in  such  a manner  as  to  preserve  the  general 
effect  with  much  less  labour.  The  triforium  arcade  belongs  to  the  arches 
under  it,  and  varies  in  the  same  manner ; the  two  bays  at  the  east  end  on 
the  north  side  are  considerably  earlier  than  the  rest,  with  bold  and  deep 
mouldings,  and  remarkable  stilted  arches.  The  vaulting-shafts  are  fine 
Early  English  on  both  sides ; there  are  round-headed  recesses  in  the  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  triforium,  which  look  at  first  sight  like  those  in  the  Nor- 
man wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  transept,  but  these  are  part  of  the 
Early  English  work.  This  early  work,  however,  extends  only  to  the  eastern 
half  of  the  choir ; the  western  portion,  that  is,  the  two  bays  nearest  to  the 
central  tower,  are  later  work,  probably  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Their 
mouldings  and  capitals  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  eastern  arches, 
and  approach  to  the  Decorated  style  ; they  have  been  called  Decorated  ; in 


® “ History  of  Cheshire.” 

^ Such  general  assertions  as  this,  in  early  writings,  require  to  he  received  with  con- 
siderable caution : the  monkish  historians  were  given  to  flattering  their  patrons  and 
cotemporaries. 
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fact,  at  that  period  it  is  more  easy  to  see  the  date  than  the  style  of  a build- 
ing. The  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  was  the  second 
great  period  of  transition 
of  styles  between  the 
Early  English  and  the 
Decorated,  and,  as  in  the 
earlier  period  of  transi- 
tion, it  is  often  not  easy 
to  say  to  which  style  a 
particular  building,  or 
part  of  a building,  be- 
longs. 

The  vaulting  of  the 
choir  was  unfortunately 
left,  like  all  the  other 
vaults  throughout  the 
church,  in  an  unfinished 
state,  the  springers  of 
the  vault  only  being  com- 
pleted. The  present  vault 
is  modern,  and  of  plaster, 
in  close  imitation  of  what 
the  stone  vault  would 
have  been  if  completed ; 
so  close,  indeed,  that  no 
eye  could  detect  the  dif- 
ference if  not  informed  of 
it.  The  walls  are  so  much 
decayed  that  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  to  put  triforium,  north-east  corner  of  choir. 

a stone  vault  upon  them;  and  notwithstanding  the  popular  cant  of  the 
day  railing  against  all  shams,  and  especially  against  all  plaster-work,  I am 
bold  enough  to  confess  that  I think  the  architect  who  put  on  this  plaster 
vault,  and  the  Chapter  who  ordered  it,  did  perfectly  right ; and  I should  be 
glad  to  see  the  same  thing  done  in  the  nave  ; although  perhaps  a wooden 
vault,  like  that  of  Warmington  church,  Northamptonshire,  the  nave  of 
York  Minster,  the  choir  of  Winchester,  or  the  cloisters  of  Lincoln,  would 
be  preferable  to  plaster  s.  The  clerestory  windows  of  the  choir  are  entirely 

K Modern  plaster- work,  like  most  other  modern  work,  is  apt  to  be  done  in  a cheap 
and  inferior  manner,  and  consequently  cracks  and  splits  in  a few  years,  as  I am  sorry 
to  observe  is  the  case  with  some  of  this  plaster  vaulting.  But  the  principle  is  sound,  of 
using  an  ornamental  plaster  ceiling  where  it  is  wanted,  and  a stone  vault  cannot  be  used 
with  safety.  In  the  church  of  Edington,  Wilts,  the  nave  and  transepts  have  a very 
bcautil'ul  plaster  ceiling  of  Gothic  panelling,  or  pargetting,  probably  erected  by  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham,  when  clerk  of  the  works  to  Bishop  Edington.  The  wooden  groining 
of  the  cloisters  of  Lincoln  is  fine  Early  English ; the  moulded  wooden  ribs  rest  upon 
stone  springers,  very  similar  to  those  at  Chester. 
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spoiled  by  the  Perpendicular  tracery  inserted  in  them.  The  inner  arches 
and  jambs  are  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  exterior  of  nearly  the 
whole  cathedral  has  been  cased  with  stone  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and 
VIII.,  and  tracery  of  that  period  inserted  in  many  of  the  windows.  Some 
are  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  aisles  of  the  choir  belong  to  the  same 
period  as  the  choir  itself,  though  few  of  the  original  windows  of  that 
period  remain.  The  eastern  bay  of  the  vaulting  of  each  aisle  is  original 
and  good  Early  English,  and  the  piscina  marks  the  site  of  an  altar  under 
each  of  these  east  windows.  But  beyond  these,  on  either  side  of  the 
lady -chapel,  and  now  forming  the  east  end  of  each  aisle,  is  a chapel  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  vaulting  of  which  is  clumsily  joined  on  to 


SODTH  AISLE  OF  CHOIR. 


the  original  vaulting  of  the  aisles,  with  a very  evident  break  in  the 
work  (at  b).  The  vaulting  of  the  aisles,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern 
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bay,  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ingeniously  dovetailed  in 
with  the  shafts  and  springers  of  the  thirteenth.  The  windows  of  the  north 
aisle  are  Early  English,  but  rather  late  in  the  style,  and  several  are 
modern  imitations.  Those  of  the  south  aisle  have  Early  English  inner 
arches  and  jambs,  but  with  later  tracery  inserted.  In  the  south  wall  are 
two  fine  recesses  for  tombs,  and  in  one  of  them  is  a stone  coflSn,  with  a good 
floriated  cross  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Each  aisle  of  the  choir  terminated 
originally  in  an  apse,  of  Early  English  work,  a half-hexagon  in  plan,  as 
shewn  by  the  original  jamb  (at  cl),  with  the  mouldings  and  shafts,  and  the 
groove  for  the  glass  in  an  oblique  position.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
Early  English  work  was  built  upon  the  wall  of  the  late  Norman  apse,  the 
work  having  been  interrupted. 


The  Lady  Chapel  is  fine  Early  English,  but  not  quite  such  early  work 
as  the  choir,  though  evi- 
dently part  of  the  same  de- 
sign ; it  extends  consider- 
ably further  eastward  than 
the  earlier  apsidal  chapel. 

It  has  a good  vault,  with 
ribs  and  bosses  of  the  time 
of  Edward  I.^;  the  sedilia 
and  piscina  also  remain  ; the 
inner  part  of  the  windows  is 
also  original,  but  the  efi*ect 
is  much  injured  by  the  ex- 
terior casing  of  the  fifteenth 
century  with  the  Perpendi-  cornice  of  ladx-chapel,  over  the  vault 

1 . rru  • OP  THE  SIDE-CHAPEL. 

cular  tracery.  I here  is  a 

fine  external  cornice,  with  very  bold  tooth-ornament,  over  the  late  vault  of 
the  side  chapels. 

In  the  time  of  the  twelfth  abbot,  Thomas  Capenhurst,  the  monastery 
was  engaged  in  a continual  struggle  with  the  nobles  of  the  neighbourhood, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  lawsuits,  at  others  by  armed  forces ; and  in  1263 
the  abbey  was  taken  possession  of  by  William  la  Zuche,  justitiary,  who 
occupied  the  abbey  with  an  armed  force,  and  “ proceeded  to  extremities  of 
insult,”  according  to  the  monkish  historian. 

Simon  of  Whitchurch,  the  thirteenth  abbot,  was  the  most  active  head 
this  monastery  ever  had,  and  in  his  time  the  lawsuits  were  brought  to  a 
successful  termination  in  favour  of  the  abbey.  This  took  place  finally  in 
the  King’s  Court  at  Westminster,  in  1281.  By  means  of  the  funds  thus 
obtained,  the  rebuilding  was  carried  on  vigorously,  and  in  the  12th  year 
of  Edward  I.,  1284,  we  have  precepts  directed  to  Reginald  de  Grray  to 


These  fine  bosses  were  carefully  cleaned  in  1857,  the  whitewash  and  plaster  re- 
moved, and  the  beautiful  sculptures  brought  into  view.  These  consist  of  small  groups 
of  figures  representing  Scripture  subjects  : one  is  the  Crucifixion. 
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allow  venison  from  the  neighbouring  forests  of  Delamere  and  Wirral,  for 
the  support  of  the  monks  thus  occupied  “in  the  great  work  of  rebuilding 
the  church.” 

Thomas  de  Burch eles,  the  fourteenth  abbot,  from  1291  to  1323,  was 
buried  in  the  choir  (on  the  south  side,  above  the  bishop's  throne),  which 
indicates  that  the  work  was  completed  in  his  time. 

Richard  Seynesbury,  the  sixteenth  abbot,  elected  in  1349,  was  deposed 
for  misconduct  in  1363,  but  he  appears  to  have  carried  on  the  building 
vigorously,  and  a considerable  part  of  the  nave  was  rebuilt  under  him. 

The  Nave. — The  different  styles  of  medieval  architecture,  the  work  of 
difierent  periods,  are  so  singularly  mixed  up  together  in  the  nave,  that  con- 
siderable care  is  required  to  discriminate  them.  The  arches  on  the  south 
side,  with  their  mouldings  and  fine  clustered  pillars,  are  in  the  Decorated 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  are  also  en- 
riched with  foliage  of  that  period.  To  the  face  of  each  pillar  a vaulting- 
shaft  is  attached,  which  springs  from  the  base,  cuts  through  the  capital, 
and  is  carried  up  the  face  of  the  wall  to  a capital  which  has  been  added 
or  altered  in  the  fifteenth  century : on  this  rest  the  springers  of  the 
vault  of  fan-tracery,  intended,  but  unfortunately  never  carried  out,  the 
work  having  been  probably  cut  short  by  the  stoppage  of  funds  at  the 
Reformation. 

On  the  north  side  the  arches  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  south,  and  the 
vaulting-shafts  are  carried  up  the  face  of  the  pillars  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  there  is  this  difference,  on  this  side  the  capitals  have  been  altered ; 
the  foliage  of  the  capitals  on  the  north  side  is  quite  different  from  that  on 
the  south,  and  is  work  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  initials  %.  iX.  occur 
in  the  foliage  of  the  capitals  of  the  first  detached  pillar  from  the  west  end, 
and  an  hSi.  also  on  another  capital  near  the  middle  of  the  nave.  These  are 
the  initials  of  Sinfbn  Ripley,  who  was  abbot  from  1485  to  1492. 

The  aisles  of  the  nave  have  the  same  series  of  vaulting-shafts,  and  the 
springers  of  fan-tracery  vaulting,  excepting  the  eastern  bay  of  each  aisle, 
where  there  is  a commencement  of  the  Decorated  vaulting,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  shewing  that  the  monks  never  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  vaulting 
their  church  throughout,  though  they  were  never  able  to  complete  it. 

Flying  buttresses  to  carry  the  vaults  were  intended  and  commenced,  but 
not  carried  out. 

The  South  Transept  is  very  remarkable,  from  being  so  much  larger 
than  the  north,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  church ; the  only 
way  of  accounting  for  this  seems  to  be  that  it  was  always  intended  to  be 
used  as  a separate  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald,  as  it  still  is.  This  was 
only  carrying  out  on  a larger  scale  than  usual  a custom  which  was  very 
common  in  the  middle  ages,  of  having  separate  chapels  dedicated  to  parti- 
cular saints  attached  to,  but  not  strictly  part  of,  the  church  to  which  each 
was  attached,  as  such  a separate  chapel  often  had  a distinct  foundation 
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for  priests  belonging  to  it.  The  architectural  history  of  this  transept  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  the  nave  ; the  arches  are  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  vaulting-shafts  altered  in  the  fifteenth  i.  The  clerestory,  the  large 
south  window,  and  the  west  windows  are  also  of  the  fifteenth.  The  eastern 
aisle  is  of  the  fourteenth,  and  has  one  bay  of  the  vaulting  completed.  The 
windows  also  have  Flamboyant  tracery,  c.  1380.  Simon  Ripley  is  said,  in  a 
general  way,  to  have  “ rebuilt  the  nave,  tower,  and  south  transept.”  These 
general  assertions  must  be  taken  with  considerable  reserve : he  repaired 
and  completed  these  parts,  and  so  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  them.  His  work  is, 
however,  sufficiently  extensive,  without  giving  him  credit  for  the  whole. 
The  west  front,  the  south  porch,  the  cloisters,  the  clerestory  and  roof  of  the 
nave  and  transept,  are  probably  late  work  of  his  time  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, John  Birchenshaw,  1493 — 1537.  The  central  tower,  with  the  arches 
supporting  it,  belongs  to  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  probably  to  the 
work  of  these  two  abbots  ; but  it  is  built  upon  earlier  piers,  as  has  been 
mentioned.  The  south-west  tower  was  commenced  in  15081,  but  never 
completed  ; the  lower  part  of  it  is  now  the  bishop’s  court : there  was 
most  probably  a Norman  tower  here,  but  no  traces  of  it  remain:  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  was  cased  at  this  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decay  of  the  sandstone  of  which  it  is  built,  and  during  this 
work.  Perpendicular  tracery  was  inserted  in  many  of  the  windows  of  earlier 
date.  Others  were  damaged  during  the  siege  in  the  civil  wars,  and  re- 
paired in  a very  debased  style. 

The  organ-screen,  though  plain,  is  good  work  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
it  has  been  moved  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  tower, 
and  probably  stood  originally  one  bay  still  further  to  the  west.  The 
bishop’s  throne,  originally  the  shrine  of  St.  Werburgh,  is  a very  beautiful 
piece  of  Decorated  work  of  the  same  period,  and  has  recently  been  restored 
by  Canon  Slade,  in  memory  of  Bishop  Law.  The  stalls,  with  their  cano- 
pies of  tabernacle  work,  are  very  fine  examples  of  the  woodwork  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  probably  part  of  the  work  of 
Simon  Ripley. 

The  West  Front  has  a large  and  fine  window  of  the  Perpendicular 
style,  and  under  it  on  the  exterior  is  some  rich  panelling,  but  much 
decayed  ; within  there  is  a flat  Tudor  arch,  with  two  half  arches, — rather 
a singular  arrangement.  The  west  doorway  is  modern.  The  south  porch, 
with  the  room  over  it,  also  belongs  to  the  late  Perpendicular  work,  with  a 
modern  vault. 

Before  we  leave  the  church,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  remarkable 
series  of  window  tracery  which  it  contains,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Ashpitel 

* The  springers  of  the  fan-tracery  vaulting  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  eastern  hay 
of  the  nave,  which  differ  from  those  of  the  western  part,  and  are  rather  earlier. 

j “ 1508,  This  year  was  the  first  stone  of  St.  Werburg's  steeple  laid,  which  must 
mean  that  at  the  west  end,  which  is  not  half  finished  yet.” — King’s  Vale  Eogal, 
folio,  1656,  part  i.  p.  79. 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCIY.  3 b 
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observed,  afford  a complete  lesson  to  the  student.  Owing  to  the  slow 
progress  of  the  work,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  style  during  that  long 
period,  we  have  in  the  different  parts  of  this  one  church  what  we  may  take 
as  a type  of  each  of  the  principal  varieties  of  Gothic  window  tracery ; so 
much  so,  that  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  same  types  may  be  readily  found 
in  numerous  other  places,  we  might  suppose  that  the  whole  had  been 
developed  here  in  Chester 


WEST  END  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL. 


‘‘We  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  for  some  of  the  engrav- 
ings with  which  this  paper  is  illustrated ; to  Arthur  Aslipitel,  Esq.,  architect,  for  the 
drawings  and  engravings  of  the  series  of  window-tracery ; and  to  Messrs.  Catherall  and 
Prichard  for  the  loan  of  the  woodcuts  of  the  general  views  and  the  Norman  doorway. 


{The  Abbey  Buildings  will  be  desa'ibed  in  our  next.) 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTHEY«. 

Aftee.  the  lapse  of  exactly  ten  years,  the  industrious  Editor  has  given  to 
the  public  the  eighth,  and  final,  volume  of  the  “ Literary  Illustrations.” 
Seventeen  volumes,  containing  an  immense  treasure-house  of  literary  in- 
formation for  all  future  antiquarians  and  biographers,  are  here  concluded. 
We  fancy  Mr.  Nichols  must  have  felt  a pang  mixed  up  with  his  satisfaction 
at  completing  this  really  great  undertaking,  the  joint  production  of  his  late 
respected  father  and  himself.  It  has  evidently  been  a labour  of  love  to  both, 
and  will  be  a lasting  monument  of  their  reputation.  The  public  are  so 
W'ell  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  preceding  volumes,  that  it  will  be  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  remind  them  that  here  we  have  anecdotes, 
biographies,  and  letters  of  almost  all  the  most  eminent  antiquaries  and 
writers  of  all  degrees  during  the  last  century.  The  series,  too,  is  invalu- 
able for  its  typographical  history,  and  memoirs  of  all  the  well-known  book- 
sellers and  printers.  The  late  Mr.  Nichols’s  connection  Avith  the  cele- 
brated William  Bowyer  links  an  unbroken  chain  from  1699  to  the  present 
day  ! The  third  volume  of  the  “ Literary  Anecdotes,”  besides  its  other 
valuable  information,  contains  a liistory  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  with 
list  of  benefactors  ; an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  selling  books 
by  catalogues,  Avith  list  of  sales,  1676 — 1788.  The  fourth  is  rich  in  Essays 
on  the  early  Polyglots,  NeAvspapers,  Pamphlets,  &c.  The  fifth  gives  us  a 
history  of  Lexicons  and  Lexicographers.  Both  Avorks  (“  Anecdotes”  and 
“ Illustratioris”)  contain,  as  might  be  expected,  many  valuable  references 
to  the  Avriters  and  articles  in  our  own  Magazine.  We  can  only  repeat  the 
constantly  expressed  opinion  that  such  a mass  of  useful,  entertaining,  and 
curious  literary  information  can  noAvhere  else  be  found.  It  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  that  some  of  the  Avriters  Avere  hardly  deserving  of  so  much  notice, 
and  that  a feAV  of  the  letters  appear  trivial  ; but  so  much  light  is  occasion- 
ally throAvn  upon  the  history  of  a great  man  by  a knoAvledge  of  his  lesser 
contemporaries,  and  an  apparently  slight  piece  of  information  is  frequently 
of  such  value  in  clearing  up  a difficult  point  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
day,  that  Ave  can  readily  forgive  the  semblance  of  prolixity  Avhich  some 
parts  of  the  book  may  Avear.  Nor  should  Ave  forget  that  others  may  be 
interested  where  we  may  be  disappointed.  But  enough ; the  magnum  opus 
is  completed,  and  ill- furnished  is  that  library,  Avhether  public  or  private, 
whose  sheh'es  desiderate  its  seventeen  goodly  volumes. 

Our  duty  is  noAV  Avith  the  final  volume  ; and  Ave  may  be  permitted  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Nichols.  Spared  to  great  length  of  days,  his  last  task 
has  not  been  his  least.  The  revision  of  a Avork  of  such  length  (avc  speak 
of  the  conjoint  woik)  and  the  many  additions  and  corrections,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  250  pages,  Avould  have  taxed  the  energies  of  many  a younger 
man.  But  the  volume  sheAvs  an  unabated  vigour,  and  love  for  his  task. 
This  Avill  not  surprise  his  friends, — 

“ They  count  him  of  the  green-hair’d  eld ; they  may ; or  in  his  flow’r'’.” 

Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  a portrait  of  the  Editor’s  venerable  father, 

* “ Illustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  &c.  To  Avhich 
are  appended,  Additions  to  the  Literary  Anecdotes,  and  Literai’y  Illustrations.  By 
John  Bowyer  Nichols,  F.S  A,  Vol.  VIII.” 

’’  Chapman’s  Homer’s  Hiad,  xxiii.  688. 
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John  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  Historian  of  Leicestershire,  and  for  many 
years  Editor  of  our  Magazine.  Those  who  remember  Mr.  Nichols  will 
recognize  this  as  a vera  effigies ; and  his  son  might  have  as  confidently 
placed  over  it  the  inscription  that  Purcell’s  widow  lovingly  affixed  to  the 
portrait  of  her  husband  in  his  Orpheus  Britannicus^  ovtos  cKeluos.  The 
Introductory  Memoir  of  the  elder  Mr.  Nichols,  written  by  Mr.  Chalmers, 
appeared  in  our  pages  in  1827.  It  is  not  for  us  to  eulogize  the  character 
of  one  who  presided  over  this  Magazine  for  nearly  half  a century.  We 
can  only  say  that,  from  the  day  that  he  became  connected  with  this  publi- 
cation, in  1778,  till  his  death  in  1826,  it  was  the  constant  object  of  his  un- 
tiring zeal,  and,  we  may  add,  atfection. 

Passing  over  the  many  letters  of  condolence  to  his  family  on  the  death 
of  one  so  justly  esteemed,  we  come  to  the  material  contents  of  the  volume 
— the  continuation  of  the  Percy  Correspondence.  The  former  portion  of 
the  letters  of  Bishop  Percy  and  his  friends,  contained  in  Volume  YII. 
of  the  “ Literary  Illustrations,”  was  noticed  when  it  first  appeared, 
(see  Gent.  Mag.,  April,  1848).  The  second  part,  now  first  published, 
comprises  the  correspondence  of  the  Bishop  with  Lord  and  Lady  Moira, 
Andrew  Caldwell,  John  Pinkerton,  Mr.  Nichols,  and  many  others;  inter- 
spersed with  several  miscellaneous  letters.  From  the  Memoir  of  “ Eliza- 
beth, Countess  of  Moira”  we  learn  that  her  ladyship  was  “ the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Theophilus  ninth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  the  celebrated  and  emi- 
nently pious  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  second  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Washington  Earl  Ferrers.”  She  married  John,  Lord  Eawdon,  sub- 
sequently created  Earl  of  Moira,  and  by  him,  amongst  other  issue,  was 
mother  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Hastings.  On  the  death  of  her  brother, 
Francis  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  she  became  heiress  of  her  family,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Rawdons  half-a-dozen  baronies.  As  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  thus  found  herself  the  representative  of  so  much  illustrious 
blood,  her  Ladyship’s  correspondence  with  a bearer  of  the  name  of  Percy, 
— is  such  as  will  delight  the  eyes  of  “ Garter”  and  “ Blue  Mantle.”  She 
falls  foul  of  Dugdale  ; and  tells  the  good  bishop  that,  “ as  she  allows  for 
his  Lordship’s  being  a Lancastrian,  she  hopes  his  Lordship  will  give  her 
equal  permission  as  a Yorkist,”  (p.  9). 

We  remember,  a few  years  since,  when  the  Committee  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  London  Clubs  was  assembled  for  the  grave  purpose  of  choosing  a 
new  cook,  that  a well-known  energetic  prelate  displayed  considerable 
anxiety  as  to  the  candidate’s  qualifications,  and  cross-examined  him  with 
a pertinacity  which  would  have  confounded  a candidate  for  orders ; but 
we  question  whether,  amidst  all  his  lordship’s  popular  publications,  he  ever 
received  such  testimony  as  the  following  to  one  of  Bp.  Percy’s  antiquarian 
researches : — 

“ Lady  Moira  feels  ashamed  that  she  has  not  before  this  returned  Lord  Moira’s 
thanks  and  her  own  to  the  Bishop  of  Droinore,  for  his  book  of  Royal  Cookery.  Lord 
Moira  indeed  has  not  studied  tliat  work  as  much  as  his  Lordship’s  other  friend  has 
done,  who  is  one  of  those  infected  with  the  strange  curiosity  of  feeling  interested  about 
every  trifle  in  a stronger  degree  for  every  century  removed  in  which  they  were  trans- 
acted. She  has  found  out  a most  incomparable  bread-sauce  in  a list  of  curry,  to  be 
eaten  hot  or  cohP".  It  is  to  he  adopted  into  the  Moira  cookery,  and  styled  sauce  royal. 
Tliere  also  seems  a method  of  dressing  roast  pork,  which  is  to  be  tried.” — (p.  12.) 

The  next  paragraph,  after  reading  about  sauce  royal  and  roast  porh,  com- 


' 'I'hough  our  mouth  waters  at  the  thought,  we  are  quite  at  a loss  to  comprehend 
her  Ladyship. — Rev, 
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pletely  disturbs  us,  and  shews  that  her  Ladyship  had  certainly  a better 
I digestion  than  ourselves  : — 

I “ Lady  Moira  would  have  returned  the  set  of  the  Byzantine  Historians  before  this, 
Ij  but  gave  them  a second  reading,  esteeming  them  excessively  curious  in  themselves,  both 
jj  as  historical  relations,  and  giving  an  insight  into  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the 
ji  times  they  were  written  in,  and  also  as  a proper  preparation  for  the  latter  part  of 
Gibbon’s  History,  which  she  supposes  is  to  follow  what  he  has  already  bestowed  upon 
the  public.” 

How  quietly  she  writes  ! A second  perusal  of  the  “ set  of  the  Byzantine 
Historians'’ ' Q.)  is  as  easily  disposed  of  as  the  last  new  novel  from  Hook- 
ham’s.  But  the  preparation  for  Gibbon  was  evidently  only  a secondary 
object  in  the  eyes  of  the  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets  : — 

“ One  point  likewise  interested  Lady  Moira  to  carefully  peruse  them,  which  was  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  who  was  the  first  possessor  of  ‘Clarence,’  a part  of  the  ancient 
territories  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  which  is  the  spot  that  gave  the  title  of  Duke  to 
three  Plantagenet  princes,  falsely  supposed  to  have  taken  their  title  from  Clare,  which 
never  was  erected  into  a duchy‘s.  It  was  by  Philippa  of  Hainault  that  the  English 
made  a claim  to  that  territory.  But  Lady  Moira  cannot  find  how  Ville-Hardouin, 
styled  Prince  of  Achaia,  became  possessed  of  it.  She  has  met  with  but  one  paragraph 
in  the  Byzantine  Historians  relative  to  Clarence,  and  that  noways  informing  concern- 
ing its  possessors.” 

We  can  only  find  space  for  one  more  extract  from  her  Ladyship’s  in- 
teresting correspondence,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  clerical 
readers.  It  contains  an  inuendo  which  we  are  at  a loss  to  comprehend. 
She  is  asking  Bp.  Percy  to  give  the  living  of  Moira  to  an  Irish  clergy- 
man : — 

“ There  is  one  circumstance  that  gives  me  a little  degree  of  assurance  in  my  address, 
which  is,  that  the  inferior  clergy  in  England,  being  certainly  a less  polished  set  than 
those  in  Ireland,  are  attached  to  their  own  manners  and  method  of  living ; which  the 
Rector  of  Segoe,  (between  ourselves,  my  Lord,)  practising  in  this  Jcingdom,  occasioned 
much  discourse  when  I lived  in  that  part  of  the  loorld.” — (p.  11.) 

What  could  have  been  the  delinquencies  of  the  “ Rector  of  Segoe,”  who 
is  thus  set  up  as  a type  of  the  “ manners  and  method  of  living”  of  the  “ in- 
ferior clergy  in  England,”  and  who  caused  them  to  be  esteemed  less 
polished  than  their  Irish  brethren  ? 

^Ve  would  call  attention  to  Lady  Moira’s  acknowledgment  of  the  claims 
of  the  present  Huntingdon  family,  and  also  those  of  Warren  Hastings  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  family. 

The  next  correspondence  of  Bp.  Percy  is  with  Andrew  Caldwell,  Esq., 
which  commences  in  the  year  1800.  It  contains  much  literary  gossip, 
from  which  we  will  make  an  extract  or  two. 

The  following  tribute  to  Malone’s  indefatigable  industry  is  just: — 

“I  have  been  much  gratified  with  Malone’s  curious  ‘Life  of  Dryden;’  it  is  a most 
remarkable  instance  of  diligence  and  accuracy ; the  numerous  anecdotes,  and  the 
accounts  of  noted  persons  and  families  interspersed,  are  highly  interesting.  History 
would  be  much  more  valuable  and  authentic,  if  authors  took  equal  pains  for  informa- 
tion with  Malone ; and  he  proves  what  can  be  accomplished  by  industry.  This,  I ap- 
prehend, has  given  mortal  offence ; it  is  a dangerous  example  for  your  writers  for  gain, 
and  leaves  them  without  excuse.” — (p.  32.) 


^ This  is  without  foundation.  The  title  of  Clarence  came  to  the  royal  family  through 
the  marriage  of  Lionel,  son  of  Edward  III.,  with  the  heiress  of  the  Clares,  earls  of 
Hertford  and  Gloucester.  See  Nicolas’s  “ Synopsis  of  the  British  Peerage,”  tit.  Clare 
and  Clarence. 
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“I  have  had  a letter  from  Charlotte  Smith.  She  is  writing  more  volumes  of  the 
‘ Solitary  Wanderer’  for  immediate  subsistence.  This  work  I have  not  seen,  but  it  is  I 
well  Sj  oken  of.  She  is  a woman  full  of  sorrows,  and  I fear  her  misfortunes  are  scarcely 
to  be  mitigated.  One  of  her  daughters  made  an  imprudent  marriage  : the  man,  after 
behaving  extremely  ill,  and  tormenting  the  family,  died  lately  of  a fever;  the  widow  ’ 
has  come  to  her  mother,  not  worth  a shilling,  and  with  the  addition  of  three  young 
children.  These  are  pitiable  cases,  and  the  more  so  where  there  is  the  genius  and  sen- 
sibility of  Charlotte  Smith.” — (p.  35.) 

Mr.  Mitford,  in  a note  to  this  passage,  tells  us  that  poor  Charlotte  Smith’s 
embarrassments 

“ arose  from  the  wild  and  ruinous  projects  of  her  husband,  and  other  extravagant  ab- 
surdities. Upon  h^  expressing  a wish  to  a gentleman  that  he  could  be  engaged  in 
some  rational  pursuit,  he  suggested  that  his  enthusiasm  might  be  most  safely  directed 
to  religion.  ‘ Oh,’  she  said,  ‘ tor  heaven’s  sake  do  not  put  it  into  his  head  to  take  to 
religion,  ybr  if  Tie  does,  Tie'll  instantly  set  about  building  a catTied/raU 

The  following  passage  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Caldwell  to  Bishop  Percy, 
dated  June  14,  1802,  needs  no  comment: — 

“ The  London  Exhibition,  I am  told,  was  the  best  that  has  been  for  many  years.  A 
new  artist  has  started  up,  one  Turner;  he  had  before  exhibited  stained  drawings;  he 
now  paints  landscapes  in  oil ; beats  Loutherbourg  and  every  other  artist  all  to  nothing. 
A painter  of  my  acquaintance,  and  a good  judge,  declares  ids  pencil  is  magic;  that  it 
is  worth  every  landscape-painter’s  while  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  see  and  study  his 
works.  Loutherbourg,  that  he  used  to  think  of  so  highly,  appears  now  mediocre.” — 
(p.  42.) 

What  will  Mr.  E-uskin  say  to  this?  We  only  hope  that  he  will  not 
annually  sacrifice  a specimen  of  poor  Philip  to  the  manes  of  “ one  Turner.” 

Caldwell  to  Bishop  Percy  : — 

“ The  white  beaver  is  a curious  instance  of  the  inaccuracy  of  report ; it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  true  ermine ; it  was  shot  near  Mallow  about  the  20th  of  last 
January,  and  presented  by  Lord  Doneraile  to  General  Vallancey.  The  General  takes 
it  to  be  a white  weasel,  which  is  a variety  that  sometimes  happens  with  respect  to  that 
animal.  I looked  into  Buffon  to-day ; he  observes,  ‘ The  weasel  sometimes  becomes 
white,  but  the  tail  yellowish  brown,  and  never  black.’  This  at  the  Society  has  the  tail 
black,  like  all  the  ermines  I have  ever  seen,  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the  engraved 
figure  in  Buffon;  it  is  also  rather  larger  than  our  common  weasel : it  was  probably  a 
pet,  strayed  from  the  sailors  of  some  northern  vessel.” — (p.  43.) 

We  quote  this  at  length,  as  Mr.  Mitford  has  appended  the  note,  “ It  is 
not  the  weasel,  but  the  stoat.  The  weasel  never  turns  white.’’'’  We  are 
always  unwilling  to  set  ourselves  in  opposition  to  such  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Mitford,  but  we  can  assure  him  that  not  three  hundred  yards  from  the  spot 
where  we  are  now  writing  is  a most  beautiful  specimen  of  a ivhite  weasel. 
It  is  not  a stoat,  but  a weasel ; and  the  tail  is  a darh  yellowish  browm.  The 
difficulty  of  catching  a weasel  asleep  is  proverbial,  but  nevertheless  this 
specimen  was  shot  by  its  present  possessor  one  sunny  October  afternoon, 
asleep  on  a heap  of  rubbish  in  his  garden  in  Surrey.  What  is  more  re- 
markable is  that  a tcliite  hlachbird  was  caught  on  the  same  farm.  It  was 
a fine  cock-bird,  with  a bright  yellow  beak,  wodi  perfectly  white,  wadi  is  now 
preserved  in  Her  Majesty’s  collection  at  Windsor.  A white  sparrow  was 
also  shot  on  the  same  property. 

]\Ir.  Caldwell  was  the  discoverer  of  Bishop  Percy's  copy  of  “ Langbaine’s 
Dramatic  Poets,  with  MS.  notes  by  Oldys,”  which  had  surreptitiously  come 
into  the  library  of  Prime-Serjeant  Browne.  A curious  account  of  the  re- 
storation of  this  w’ell-known  volume  will  be  found  in  the  correspondence. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Bishop  with  the  elder  Mr.  Nichols  is  continued 
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in  this  volume,  and  in  page  89  the  latter  informs  the  Bishop  of  the  sad  fire 
which  caused  him  a loss  of  no  less  than  £5,000.  in  his  “ History  of  Leicester- 
shire” alone.  In  this  correspondence  will  be  found  much  information  re- 
lative to  Swift,  an  author  to  whom  Mr.  Nichols  was  very  partial. 

We  now  come  to  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  Bishop  and  the 
eccentric  John  Pinkerton.  A memoir  of  Mr.  Pinkerton  had  been  given  in 
vol.  V.  of  the  “ Literary  Illustrations.”  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  correspondence 
was  published  in  1830  by  Dawson  Turner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  has  kindly 
permitted  the  editor  to  complete  the  series  with  Bishop  Percy.  There  are 
several  interesting  points  connected  with  Pinkerton’s  “ Letters  of  Lite- 
rature,” published  under  the  name  of  “ Robert  Heron,  Esq.,”  running 
through  this  portion  of  the  volume.  The  letters  from  Percy  to  Pinkerton, 
(p.  122,)  and  Pinkerton  to  the  Bishop,  (p.  133,)  are  very  interesting. 

P.  151  commences  the  miscellaneous  correspondence  of  Bishop  Percy; 
and  in  page  152  we  have  a letter  of  Percy’s  to  Michael  Lort,  transcribed 
from  a copy  in  the  Musgrave  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  describing 
a ride  to  Hulne  Abbey  from  Alnwick. 

We  passingly  allude  to  a letter  from  Nathaniel  Davison  to  Dr.  Percy,  in 
which  he  begs  to  be  remembered  to  Mr.  Revely.  Mr.  Revely  was  in  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  “ He  made  a valuable  collec- 
tion of  prints  and  drawings  of  the  Old  Masters,  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  G.  Revely,”  (Mr.  Mitford’s  note).  A selection  from  the  drawings 
in  the  Revely  collection  is  now  being  published  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy, 
of  Fleet-street. 

Page  197,  Lord  Hardwicke  writes,  (Aug.  13,  1781,) — 

“ Have  you  ever  run  over  Dr,  Johnson’s  ‘Lives  of  the  Poets  ?’  I dislike  much  more 
than  I approve  in  them,  particularly  his  spiteful  and  unjust  treatment  of  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton. I have  been  ready  more  than  once  to  take  up  the  jpen  myself,  but  that  the  in- 
solent style  of  the  author  rather  deserves  the  cudgel” 

In  p.  202  we  have  a letter  from  Bishop  Percy  to  Sir  William  Scott, 
(afterwards  Lord  Stowell,)  congratulating  him  on  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Registrar  to  the  Court  of  Faculties,  and  mentioning  a present  of  a 
hogshead  of, claret  that  the  Bishop  had  sent  to  “ the  club”  in  Gerrard-street, 
which  had  not  been  acknowledged.  This  gave  rise  to  answers  from  Scott 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  latter  writes, — “ The  club  seems  to  fiourish 
this  year,  (1783) : we  have  had  Mr,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Johnson  very  often. 
I mention  those  because  they  are,  or  have  been,  the  greatest  truants.” 

The  correspondence  between  Percy  and  Malone,  relative  to  Goldsmith 
and  his  family,  is  printed  in  Prior’s  “ Life  of  Goldsmith.” 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  to  Bishop 
Percy,  dated  “ Great  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  8th  December,  1786,”  is 
remarkable  as  a picture  of  the  manners  of  the  day  : — 

“ In  such  a situation  (viz.  at  Droraore)  you  are  capable  of  enjoying  pleasures  that,  in 
this  country,  every  thinking  man  is  a stranger  to — religion,  operating  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  and  manifesting  its  influence  in  their  general  behaviour  and  intercourse  with 
each  other,  in  an  orderly  submission  to  law  and  government,  in  the  exercises  of  indus- 
try, and  an  abstinence  from  criminal  gratifications.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in 
England.  The  spirit  of  luxury  rages  here  with  greater  violence  than  ever.  The  bands 
of  society  are  dissolved ; laws  are  infringed  as  soon  as  enacted ; the  coin  of  the  realm 
is  counterfeited  and  adulterated  to  a degree  never  known ; places  of  public  diversion 
are  daily  increasing ; the  great  articles  of  trade  in  the  metropolis  are  superfluities, — 
mock-plate,  toys,  perfumery,  millinery,  prints,  and  music ; so  that  were  you  to  be  here, 
and  pass  from  Charing  Cross  to  the  Exchange,  you  would  he  astonished  at  the  difterent 
appearance  London  makes  from  what  it  did  ten  years  ago.  Besides  this,  the  sense  of 
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religion  seems  to  be  nearly  extinct  among  us ; few,  except  the  Methodists,  pretend  to 
it;  and  the  middle  rank  of  the  people,  formerly  estetmed  the  most  virtuous,  have 
contracted  the  habits  of  the  upper.  Tradesmen  keep  mistresses,  and  avow  itr;  and 
the  new  buildings  in  the  suburbs  are  harbours  for  women,  who  are  visited  by  people 
from  the  city  : to  all  which  I add,  that  rapine  and  plunder  have  made  almost  every 
kind  of  property  insecure,  and  that  those  that  live  by  it  acquire  wealth,  and  become 
proprietors  in  the  funds.  The  judges  are  tired  of  pronouncing  sentence  on  capital 
otfenders ; executions  yearly  increase  in  numbers ; and  at  this  time  upwards  of  a 
thousand  felons  are  consigned  to  banishment.  I mention  these  particulars,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  estimate  tlie  felicity  you  enjoy  in  a situation  that  conceals  from  your 
view  the  degeneracy  of  our  manners,  and  gives  no  occasion  for  those  painful  reflections 
and  sad  presages  that  here  disturb  the  minds  of  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  good  of 
posterity.” — (p.  242.) 

The  next  communication  from  the  worthy  Knight  may  interest  our 
bibliographical  readers  : — 

“ I have  made  it  my  business  to  seek  after  the  books  you  want,  but  to  complete  your 
list  would  take  me  up  many  years.  I have,  however,  found  for  you,  at  a^  very  cheap 
rate,  the  two  Liturgies  of  Edward  VI.,  one  of  them  perfected  by  writing,  the  other 
wanting  only  a leaf,  which  you  may  easily  supply.  Think  yourself  lucky,  for  they  both 
come  to  less  than  twenty  shillings,  and  either,  in  good  condition,  would  fetch  from  a 
guinea  and  a half  to  two  guineas.” — (p.  245.) 

The  price  of  the  two  volumes,  Sir  John  subsequently  states  as  “ First 
Liturgy,  7s.  6d.  ; Second,  10s.  6d.  !”  The  same  letter  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  Percy’s  hete  noir,  Ritson,  who  is  thus  despatched  : — 

“ I know  somewhat  of  the  man ; he  is  a conceited  and  very  impudent  fellow,  totally 
ignorant  of  good  manners,  regardless  of  decorum,  as  appears  in  the  tenth  page  of  his 
Preface,  and  of  no  account  among  men  of  literature.” 

We  commend  to  our  literary  friends  the  Bishop’s  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Treadway  Nash,  relative  to  the  latter’s  edition  of  “ Hudibras,”  (pp. 
278—81). 

The  admirers  of  Edmund  Burke  will  be  pleased  with  the  following  : 
(Bp.  Percy  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Berwick)  : — 

“ It  becomes  not  me  to  boast  how  much  I read  my  Bible ; but  I am  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  I am  never  weary  of  reading  Burke ; he  lies  constantly  on  my  table,  and  I 
never  open  him  without  fresh  gratification.  I know  not  which  most  to  admire — the  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  the  keenness  of  his  satire,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  pathetic  strokes, 
or  the  acuteness  of  his  reflections,  his  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  great  con- 
stitutional learning,  and  profound  display  of  political  wisdom.  The  king,  however,  is 
not  more  interested  in  the  success  of  Burke’s  writings  than  any  of  his  subjects  who . 
possess  either  property  or  power,  rank  or  titles,  or  any  of  the  distinctions  which  elevate 
the  noble  above  the  base.  To  so  enlightened  a nobleman  as  my  Lord  Rawdon  I am 
persuaded  Burke  can  be  no  less  a favourite  than  he  is  with  the  king.  Burke  has  stood 
forward  the  champion  and  defender  of  his  Lordship’s  high  and  merited  distinctions. 
Like  another  Codes,  he  has  opposed  himself  singly  on  the  bridgo  to  stop  the  advances 
of  those  rude  and  impudent  invaders  who  were  passing  over  to  destroy  our  Imperial 
City,  and  to  level  our  temples  and  palaces  to  the  dust.  The  example  of  France  wiU 
teach  us  a useful  lesson ; and  under  so  able  an  expositor  as  Mr.  Burke  will  recal  to  the 
recollection  of  all  good  Englishmen  what  their  ancestors  experienced  in  the  last  cen- 
tury— the  necessary  gradation  from  ‘No  Bishops’  to  ‘No  Nobles,’  ‘No  King.’”— 

(p.  282.) 

AV^e  forgot  to  mention  that  Bishop  Percy’s  correspondent  had  written  to 
say  “ the  king  is  deeply  engaged  in  reading  the  Bible  and  Mr.  Burke’s 
two  books.”  We  confess  our  hitherto  ignorance  of  the  king’s  partiality  to 
Mr.  Burke.  A letter  from  the  Rev.  Jose^jh  Stirling  is  a pre-Roxburgh 
specimen  of  bibliomania  : — 

“ 'I'he  celebrated  Bibliotheca  Parisiana  (De  Meyzieux’)  was  sold  last  week  ; about  six 
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hundred  articles  produced  near  £7,000,  an  unheard-of  thing  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
I was  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  only  book  I wanted  there,  ‘Primalion  of  Greece,’ 
in  Spanish.  Primaliun  is  a beautiful  book,  bound  in  red  morocco ; I paid  four  guineas 
for  him,  and,  as  books  went,  I do  not  tbink  he  was  dear.  I also  got  a fine  copy  of  the 
‘Tasso’  of  1590,  with  the  designs  of  the  Caraccis;  he  is  also  in  fine  old  red  morocco, 
with  a Cardinal’s  arms.  I had  an  inferior  copy,  which  I disposed  of  for  what  1 paid 
for  that.  A Mr,  Johnes,  member  for  Radnorshire,  was  the  most  considerable  purchaser 
at  the  Parisiana  •,  I dare  say  his  bill  came  to  near  £2,000.” — (p.  285.) 

Mr.  Johnes  was  the  learned  translator  of  Froissart,  Monstrelet,  &c.,  and 
his  noble  mansion  at  Hafod,  with  his  magnificent  library,  including  the 
above  purchases  and  all  his  valuable  Aldines,  Froissarts,  and  Welsh  MSS. 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  March  13,  1807.  A full  account  of  this  calamity 
will  be  found  in  Gent.  Mag.,  1807,  p.  269.  A letter  from  him  to  Bp.  Percy, 
relating  to  his  translation  of  Froissart,  is  interesting. 

P.  303.  We  find  a correspondence  between  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  West 
on  the  subject  of  the  former’s  “ Letters  to  a Young  Man  on  his  Entrance 
into  the  World,”  which  our  grandmothers  thought  worthy  of  a handsome 
binding  as  a birthday  present.  We  should  prefer  a copy  of  “ Tom  Brown’s 
School  Days.” 

P.  335.  We  have  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Robert  Jamieson,  the  editor 
of  the  Popular  Scotch  Ballads,  to  Bp.  Percy,  through  Sir  Frederic  Morton 
Eden ; and  p.  337,  an  interesting  letter  from  Jamieson  to  Percy. 

P.  369.  Malone  writes  characteristically,  in  a very  interesting  commu- 
nication concerning  Goldsmith  : — 

“ Give  me  but  time,  place,  and  names,  and  the  genuineness  or  falsehood  of  any  story 
may  be  easily  ascertained.” 

Ritson  is  dead,  and  thus  does  Mr.  Park  break  the  news  to  Bp.  Percy : — 

“ Your  Lordship  will  perceive  from  the  last  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  that  the 
literary  calumniator  of  his  time  is  at  last  at  rest  with  his  forefathers.  Peace  to  his 
perturbed  spirit !” — (p.  376.) 

What  could  “ Mr.  John  Jones”  have  written  to  the  gentle  Bishop,  to  have 
called  forth  the  following  ? — 

“ Sir, — I received  the  favour  of  your  packet,  which  contains  a great  deal  of  good 
advice  for  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a bishop,  and  calls  upon  me  by  many  arguments, 
which  were  not  wanted,  to  do  that  which  I never  omit  (as  you  say  you  discovered  by 
accident,  after  your  letter  was  written).  In  return  for  so  much  kindness,  1 hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  offer  one  piece  of  advice  to  you  as  'an  author,  which  is,  never  to 
descant  on  any  subject  relating  to  matter  of  fact,  till  you  know  whether  the  fact  exists; 
much  less  pass  a censure,  till  you  are  sure  it  is  deserved.” — (p.  423.) 

Verhum  sap.  The  Bishop  alarms  us ; and  we  close  the  “ Percy  Corre- 
spondence” with  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Nichols,  and  the  assurance  to  the 
reader  that  he  will  find  much  really  valuable  and  interesting  information  in 
its  pages.  But  the  Correspondence  forms  but  a comparatively  unimportant 
part  of  the  einal  volume  of  the  “ Literary  Illustrations the  most  re- 
markable portion  remains  to  be  noticed.  Mr.  Nichols  has,  with  incredible 
industry  and  labour,  supplied  250  pages  of  Additions  and  Corrections  to 
the  whole  seventeen  volumes  of  Anecdotes  and  Illustrations ! In  this 
Appendix  will  be  found  additional  biographies,  supplementary  notices, 
thousands  of  references,  and  illustrative  anecdotes  extending  over  more 
than  a century.  From  page  463  to  page  527  is  a most  copious — we  were 
going  to  say  catalogue — obituary  of  every  stationer,  bookseller,  printer, 
and  book-auctioneer  one  has  ever  heard  of.  The  list,  commencing  froni 
1800  (p.  469),  includes  many  of  the  great  “fathers  of  the  Row,”  who  le- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV.  3 c 
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appear  to  us  in  conjunction  with  their  less  widely-known  town  and  country 
contemporaries.  Here  are  typefounders  and  bookbinders;  in  fact,  the  work 
IS  the  coinpletest  history  ot  book-manufactory  (we  speak  of  the  externals 
of  literature)  that  this  or  any  other  country  has  yet  seen ; and  we  are  con- 
fident  that  in  this  respect  it  will  never  be  surpassed — we  may  even  say 
equalled.  A copious  Index  to  the  eight  volumes  of  “ Literary  Illustra- 
tions, invaluable  to  the  student,  concludes  a work  miscellaneous,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  desultory,  in  its  character,  but  yet  which  stands  alone 
tor  Its  immense  matter  of  entertaining  information  and  literary  research. 
Ihe  copious  list  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  series — in  the  hands,  doubtless 
ot  every  inquirer  into  the  literature  of  last  century — obviates  the  necessity 
o urther  comment.  Let  the  reader  but  cast  his  eye  over  it,  and  we  will 
venture  to  predict  that  he  will  noj;  think  our  statement  overdrawn. 

,,  ''  e part  Loin  Mr.  Nichols  with  the  sincere  wish  that  he  may  enjoy  the 
evening  of  his  days”  solaced  with  the  retrospect  of  a long,  useful  and 
onourable  life,  which  has  been  (what  we  feel  he  ever  wished  it  to  be)  the 
counterpart  of  that  of  his  excellent  father. 
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comment  or  explanation  from 
us,  the  motues  which  have  dictated  the  publication  of  this  book-as  in- 

1X1  mw  “ tiogr^hical  and  genealogical  details  as  it  is  minute  and 
mXt  sufficiently  estimated,  we  think,  from  the  author’s  own 

piefatoiy  lemaiks.  In  writing  this  work,  he  says  : — 

En;luhhLforX’rX?aXwX“d^^ 

recoantmg  our  national  chronicles,  the  reader  is  left  in  i-morance  of  the  secret  1“ 

^ help  hazarding  the  opinion  that,  if  the  worthy 

he  woulffh  f further  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart 

he  ould  ha^e  found  that  he  was  actuated  by  other  and  equally  influential 

SBSSH? 

a c^xz'whrrrwe'ifiirr*'®? 

’ ’ ^ ^ ^ probably,  without  much  difficulty,  detect  un- 

in  England.  Hiatory. 
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reasonable  prejudices  on  either  side,-  we  decline  for  the  present  taking 
upon,  ourselves  to  decide;  but  it  will  be  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  the 
author,  if,  before  we  enter  upon  an  examination  of  his  dynastic  and  genea- 
logical researches — in  our  opinion  the  more  inviting  and  more  interesting 
portion  of  his  book — we  devote  somewhat  of  our  space  to  an  extract  or  two 
on  each  of  these  subjects  : the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Stuarts,  as  viewed 
by  Mr.  Townend  ; and  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  dealt  with,  accord- 
ing to  him,  by  the  latest  literary  champion  of  early  Whiggism  and  ’88.  As 
for  Mr.  Townend  himself,  he  may  congratulate  himself  tliat  he  was  not 
born  to  be  a contemporary  of  the  men  who  were  out  in  ’15  or  ’45:  the 
tender  mercies  o&  the  then  ruling  powers  considered,  the  chances  are  that, 
through  his  Jacobite  predilections,  he  would  have  been  brought  to  grief. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  put  together  a few  of  the  more  prominent 
passages  from  what  we  may  call  his  Plea  for  the  Stuarts — somewhat  of  a 
novelty  in  this  nineteenth  century : — 

“ Were  the  crimes  of  the  Stuarts,”  he  says,  “of  so  unpardoriahle  a dye  that  their  very 
remembrance  should  cease  from  off  the  earth  ? Traduced,  vilified,  and  misunderstood 
whilst  living,  will  history  continue  eternally  to  calumniate  them  ? Will  no  voice  be 
raised  in  defence  of  those  who,  though  not  devoid  of  vices,  had  yet  a preponderating 
balance  of  virtues  ? who — and  I affirm  it  advisedly — will  well  hear  a comparison,  as  a 

dynasty,  with  tliat  of  any  upon  record What  were  the  crimes  of  the  Stuarts  ? 

Candidly,  fairly,  and  without  prejixdice,  is  cruelty  one  of  the  vices  which  can  he  im- 
puted to  them  ? Were  they  brutal  ? Compare  them  with  the  Tudors — those  merciless 
sovereigns  who  remorselessly  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  even  of  their  nearest 
relatives, — and  what  is  the 'reply  ? Were  they  savage?  The  idea  of  a savage  Stuart 
seems  too  ludicrous  for  utterance.  Were  they  ignorant,  unrefined,  coarse,  or  barbarous 
in  their  ideas?  The  contrary  is. indisputable.  As  a family,  they  were  the  most  highly 
educated,  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  in  their  tastes,  of  any  dynasty  that  has  graced 
a throne.  That  they  were  vacillating,  too  easily  governed  by  favourites,  and  had 
exalted  notions  of  their  own  prerogative,  are  charges  which  can  he  established  against 
the  Stuarts ; but  what  are  these  compared  with  those  which  might  be  preferred  against 
their  predecessors  ? At  most  they  are  but  weaknesses,  not  crimes.  But  a last  question 
remains.  Were  the  Stuarts  suited  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ? And  here  I un- 
hesitatingly answer  in  the  negative.  Herein  lay  their  fault,  their  misfortune ; herein 
lies  the  true  explanation  of  the  calumny  which  has  so  perseveringly  pursued  them  j 
herein  consists  the  crime  for  which  no  remission  can  be  found,  and  for  which,  receiving 
no  pardon  whilst  living,  they  have  been  stigmatised  even  after  death.  That  the  Eng- 
lish people  during  the  times  of  the  first  Stuarts  preferred  some  brutal  monster,  regard- 
less of  delicacy  or  feeling,  provided  he  displayed  the  outward  marks  of  an  iron-handed 
will,  is  evident;  for  even  the  atrocities  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  sanguinary  tyrant  who 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  delicate  and  high-horn  females,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  rendered  him  distasteful  to  his  subjects.  What  did  the  Stuarts  in  comparison 
with  acts  so  barbarous  ? What  more  dissimilar  characters  could  exist  than  Henry  and 
his  two  daughters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Charles  I.  and  his  two  sons  on  the  other  ? 
And  yet  which  monarchs,  which  dynasties,  were  most  revered,  most  appreciated  by 
their  subjects  ? The  truth  is,  that  nations  in  semicivilized  times  caress  and  fear  a 

tyrant.  It  is  only  savage  attributes  that  command  their  respect  and  admiration 

And  thus  it  was  with  the  Stuarts;  they  failed  to  astonish  their  subjects,  and  their  sub- 
jects failed  to  reverence  them.  They  vacillated,  they  allowed  themselves  partially  to  be 
governed  by  sentiments  of  equity,  they  condescended  to  argue  with  those  whom  their 
predecessors  had  commanded.  The  nation  thus  taught  by  their  masters,  learned  to 
argue  also,  and  as  they  considered,  unanswerably : necessarily  arriving  at  different  con- 
clusions, both  parties  had  recourse  to  arms ; the  people  triumphed,  and  the  banishment 
and  spoliation  of  the  unhappy  Stuarts  terminated  this  chapter  of  British  history.  The 
misfortunes  or  crimes  of  the  Stuarts,  in  whichever  of  these  lights  they  may  be  viewed,  are 
considered  as  eternal  reproaches  to  history  : by  the  one  party,  the  advocates  of  Divine 
right,  they  are  believed  to  have  been  unrighteously  dethroned ; by  the  other,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  nation  is  blamed  for  having  submitted  to 
their  tyranny.  The  via  media  lies  between  these  extremes : neither  tbe  Stuarts  nor 
the  nation  were  faultless ; both  had  their  errors,  and  both  have  expiated  them.  The 
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descendant  of  the  former  reigns  over  a foreign  kingdom  in  lieu  of  the  heritage  of  his 
forefathers ; the  latter  have  suft'ered  the  miseries  attendant  on  disastrous  and  internecine 
warfare.  The  strife  is  endtd,  and  we  can  afford  impartially,  not  vindictively,  to  judge 
the  vanquished.” 

We  next  proceed  to  give  a few  extracts,  by  way  of  sample,  from  the 
thirty  or  forty  pages  that  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  Lord  Macaulay’s 
History  and  its  alleged  shortcomings  : — 

“ The  m’itings  of  Macaulay  render  it  absolutely  incumbent  on  all  who  would  vindi- 
cate the  cause  of  historical  truth,  that  the  real,  not  fictitious,  characters  of  William, 
Mary,  and  Anne  should  be  faithfully  portrayed ; for  too  long  has  their  ‘ Protestant  re- 
putation’ been  held  to  expiate  their  moral  offences,  and  cover  a multitude  of  sins.  It  is 
unfeignedly  to  be  deplored  that  Macaulay  should  have  prostituted  his  brilliant  talents, 
and  the  beautiful  though  careless  and  elegant  minutiae  with  which  he  chronicles  events, 
to  this  purpose,  and  have  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  political  expediency,  what  should 
have  been  held  sacred,  the  immortality  of  truth,  to  the  fancied  wants  of  a finished 
romance.  It  is  his  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  Revolutionary  party  which  has  led  him 
to  deify  the  authors  of  it,  and  even  call  evil  good  and  good  evil,  according  as  they  are 
affected  by  the  relation.  His  attempt  to  glorify  William,  Mary,  and  Anne,  by  throwing 
a fictitious  lustre  over  their  justly  exploded  reputations,  reminds  us  of  the  last  expiring 
ray  which  illumes  with  an  illusive  splendour  what  will  be  shortly  enveloped  in  darkness. 
It  miist  ever  be  regretted  that  a work  which,  from  its  unrivalled  powers  of  description, 
m’ght  have  ranked  as  a standard  history  of  England,  should  have  derogated  from  this 
high  position  by  its  avowed  subserviency  to  party  purpt'ses;  though  far  better  is  it,  its 
relation  should  be  glaringly  partial,  than  that  by  a seeming  impartiality  it  should  have 
deceived  even  the  learned,  and  thereby  have  corrupted  the  fount  of  historical  truth. 
That  this  eulogy  of  the  Revolutionary  actors,  despite  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  was 
to  be  expect,  d from  Macaulay  is  certain,  for  his  work  is — what  it  was  surmised  it  would 
be— a life-long  defence  of  the  Whig  party.  Without  William,  that  party  might  not  have 
e.xisted;  that  Macaulay  should  have  elevated  him  to  the  pedestal  of  a demi-god,  there- 
fore, need  excite  no  surprise ; though,  taken  on  his  own  shewing,  it  is  not  ditficult  to 
discover  that  William  was  a very  different  character  from  what  he  is  ostensibly  re- 
pi’csented.” 

Again : — 

“ That  the  Whigs,  now,  as  then,  have  no  real  idea  of  liberty  beyond  what  suits  their 
own  interests  and  popularity,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  partial  work  of  Macaulay : as 
in  1688,  so  in  1857,  they  have  no  notion  of  freedom  extending  beyond  the  precincts  of 
their  own  party ; with  liberty  on  their  lips,  monopoly  and  persecution  are  too  often  in 
their  hearts ; and  if  any  doubts  could  have  existed  of  this,  surely  the  glaring  manner  in 
which  Macaulay  palliates  their  worst  excesses  must  dispel  the  illusion.  The  Revolution 
which  proscribed  Ludlow  and  pensioned  Oates,  bespeaks  too  truly  its  real  character; 
and  we  must  enter  our  decided  protest  against  the  way  in  which  Macaulay  has,  to  use 

the  least  objectionable  word,  painted  the  events  of  those  days That  Macaulay’s 

work  is  miscalled  a History  of  England  is  evident,  for  history  presupposes  the  truthful 
narrative  of  events,  and  never  have  they  been  more  distorted  in  a work  professing  to 
deal  with  them  as  such,  than  in  this  instance.” 

And  again,  in  reference  to  the  most  damning  blot  upon  William’s  name  : — 

“ One  more  specimen  of  Macaulay's  partialities,  and  perhaps  the  most  atrocious,  will 
suffice.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  cold-blooded  massacre  of  Glencoe,  perpetrated  by 
Willi  urn’s  orders,  that  the  author  and  j^erpetrator  of  it,  the  Master  of  Stair,  ‘ was  a very 
good-natured  man  j he  contemplated  a truly  great  and  good  end  by  the  massacre  of  all 
the  IMaclean?,  the  Camerons,  and  the  Macdonalds,  those  set  of  thieves,’  (for  so  the  hero'c 
ILmhlanders  are  stigmatized  for  their  adherence  to  the  House  of  Stuart,)  ‘he  consideied 
tlieir  extonnination  a great  act  of  justice,  nay,  of  charity;  he  was  an  enlightened  and 
politic  gownsman,’ and  the  horrid  massacre  was  only  a proof  of  ‘ ill-regulated  public 
spirit’  on  his  part ; a spirit  to  which,  according  to  Macaulay,  all  the  atrocities  that 
have  disgraced  humanity  are  to  be  attributed.  Nor  is  William  more  culpable  in  the 
matter  than  the  Master  of  Stair.  That  ‘the  man  of  God’s  right  hand,  whom  He  made 
80  strong  for  Himself,’  would  have  authorized  the  massacre  in  cold  blood  of  the  Jacobite 
Highlanders,  we  do  not  believe;  but  that  he  intended  them  to  be  attacked  and  put  to 
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the  sword  in  open  conflict  there  can  be  no  doubt, — the  order  which  he  gave  for  their 
extirpation  running  thus : ‘ As  for  M’lan  of  Glencoe,  and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  well 
he  distinguished  from  the  other  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  vindication  of 
public  justice  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves.’  What  is  the  natural  meaning  of  this 
command,  but  that  the  Glencoe  men  should  be  extirpated,  and  what  can  ‘extirpated’ 
mean,  but  ‘ rooted  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?’  the  very  words,  ‘ if  they  can  be  well  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Highlanders,’  imply  it : that  it  meant  simply,  ‘that  some  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  tribe  were  to  be  transported  to  other  countries,’  is  an 
idea  so  perfectly  modern  and  ludicrous,  that  it  could  scarcely  have  suggested  itself  but 
to  the  fertile  brain  of  a Macaulay ; certain  we  are,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  the 
hardy  soldiers  on  whom  the  execution  of  the  bloody  mandate  devolved.” 

Non  nostrum  tantas  componere  Utes. — We  now  pass  on  to  the  more 
practically  useful  portion  of  the  work. 

The  excluded  members  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  whose  fortunes  were 
affected  by  the  Act  of  Succession  passed  in  1701,  in  addition  to  James 
himself,  the  unhappy ybws  et  origo  malorum^  were  ten  in  number. 

I.  James,  Prince  of  Whales,  (died  1766,)  the  “ child  of  the  warming-pan,” 
the  “ young  Perkin”  of  the  more  zealous  or  unscrupulous  among  the  Whigs, 
and  usually  known  as  the  “ Old  Pretender,”  or  the  Chevalier  St.  George, 
survived  his  father,  James  II.  In  1719  he  married  Clementina,  daughter 
of  Prince  James  Sobieski,  granddaughter  of  the  Great  Sobieski ; and  by 
her  became  the  father  of  two  sons,  as  luckless  as  himself:  Charles,  gene- 
rally known  as  the  “ Young  Pretender,”  who  died  without  legitimate  issue 
in  1788  ; and  Henry,  Cardinal  of  York,  who  died  in  1807,  when  the  repre- 
sentation of  James  II.  failed  : — 

“ ‘ Thus  perished,’  says  our  author,  ‘ with  Henry  Benedict,  Cardinal  of  York,  the  last 
surviving  descendant  of  James- II.,  whom  members  of  the  English  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  a solemn  farce,  are  still  called  upon  to  abjure.  It  is  a farce ; for  what  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  forswear  homage  to  the  descendants  of  James  II.,  when  none 
exist?  for  illegitimate  scions  are  nonentities  in  the  genealogy  of  royalty;  and  whether 
they  exist  or  not  is  immaterial,  as,  probably,  natural  descendants  of  nearly  all  our 
monarchs  may  still  be  found.  In  point  of  fact,  if  illegitimate  heirs  of  .lames  II.  do  exist, 
(a  Count  of  Albany  has  been  sometimes  mentioned,)  they  descend  from  Prince  Charles’s  ^ 
mistress,  Clementina  Walkenshaw ; whose  children,  even  had  Charles  married  her,  and 
been  king  de  facto,  would  have  been  incapacitated,  as  the  offspring  of  a commoner, 
from  inheriting  the  regality  of  their  father.” 

II.  The  Princess  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  James  II.  She  was  bora 
in  Prance  in  1692,  and  died  in  1712,  unmarried. 

III.  Anne  Mary  of  Orleans,  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Succession, 
Queen  of  Sardinia.  Her  mother  was  the  hapless  Henrietta,  youngest 
daughter  of  Charles  I. ; and  eventually,  through  failure  of  the  issue  of  her 
uncle  James  and  her  aunt  Mary,  she  became  heir  of  that  sovereign,  and 
ancestress  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen Henrietta  was  married  to  her  cousin  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  only 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.  She  died  by  poison  in  1670,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  her  age,  leaving  issue  two  daughters, — Mary  Louisa,  Queen  of 
Spain,  who  died  childless  in  1689;  and  Anne  Mary,  Queen  of  Sardinia, 
above  mentioned.  By  her  husband,  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  Anne,  who 
died  in  1728,  had  issue  two  daughters  and  two  sons;  in  the  younger  of 
whom,  Charles  Emanuel,  the  representation  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  vested. 
Our  ancient  Stuart  princes,  however,  be  it  remarked,  reign  no  longer  in 
Sardinia;  as,  on  the  death  of  Charles  Felix  in  1831,  the  crowm  descended 
to  the  junior  dynasty  of  Savoy-Carignan,  avhile  the  representation  of  the 
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Savoy  Stuarts  remained  in  the  daughters  of  Victor  Emanuel,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Charles  Felix,  and  grandson  of  Charles  Emanuel  above  men- 
tioned. The  eldest  of  these  daughters,  in  1819,  became  the  mother  of 
Francis  V.,  Duke  of  Modena,  who  is  the  present  lineal  heir  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  following  passage  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  in  the  book,  and  we 
shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  presenting  it  to  our  readers : — 

“Beatrice,  Victor  Emanuel’s  eldest  daughter,  in  whom  the  Stuart  representation 
continues,  was  born  in  1792.  She  married*^  Francis  IV.,  Duke  of  Modena,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  richness  of  the  Duke  of  Modena’s  family  in 
lineal  pretensions  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  dynasty  in  Europe,  which  will  be  perceived 
when  we  state  that  the  Duke  of  Modena  himself  is  the  representative  of  Charles  I.;  his 
niece,  Mary  Theresa,  the  next  in  succession,  being  his  heiress ; while  his  elder  sister, 
Theresa,  married  to  Henry  V.,  (Comte  de  Chambord,)  is  titular  Queen  of  France ; and 
his  younger,  Mary,  married  to  Don  John  of  Spain,  brother  of  Charles  VI.  (Conde  de 
Montemolin),  inherits  the  pretensions  of  that  prince  to  the  Spanish  monarchy ; preten- 
sions which,  if  recent  occurrences  may  be  judged  from,  will  shortly  be  changed  into 
realities.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  lineal  heirs  to  the  three  greatest  kingdoms 
in  Europe,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  are  to  be  found  in  the  House  of  Modena  j 
but  it  is  still  more  curious  to  note  that,  had  not  the  Stuarts  and  Bourbons  been  re- 
spectively superseded  in  England  and  France,  these  countries  would  probably  have  been 
temporarily  united  under  the  sway  of  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Chambord,  (the  latter 
being  heiress  to  her  brother  after  her  little  niece,  the  Princess  Mary  Theresa) ; and  on 
the  decease  of  the  latter  without  issue,  England  and  Spain  would  then  have  been  united 
under  the  regality  of  her  younger  sister,  Mary.  It  can  excite  no  surprise,  that,  with 
these  high  lineal  pretensions,  the  Duke  of  Modena  should  have  been  almost  the  only 
potentate  who  refused  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  Louis  Philippe ; the  grandeur  of 
his  family  depending  more  on  their  lofty  pedigree  and  unsullied  descent,  than  the  posi- 
tion they  actually  inherit  as  sovereigns  of  a petty  Italian  duchy.” 


The  descendants  of  Adelaide,  eldest  daughter  of  Anne  of  Sardinia,  “ pro- 
genitress of  the  second  offshoot  from  the  House  of  Stuart,”  by  her  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  grandson  of  Louis  XIY.,  commingled  with 
and  became  absorbed  in  that  of  Bourbon, — her  only  surviving  son  being 
Louis  XV.  of  France,  who,  through  his  son  Louis,  and  his  daughter,  Mary 
Louisa,  is  now  represented  by  a numerous  posterity. 

To  sum  up  then — with  Mr.  Townend’s  assistance — the  descendants  of 
Charles  I.  through  his  daughter,  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  and  his  grand- 
daughter, Anne  Mary  of  Sardinia,  all  of  them  excluded  by  their  profession 
of  Roman  Catholicism  from  the  British  throne,  are  forty-four  in  number^. 
“ In  these  royal  personages  alone,”  as  our  author  remarks,  “ concentres  the 
representation  of  the  House  of  Stuart,”  The  Stuarts  of  the  ducal  family 
of  Modena,  already  mentioned,  are  seven.,  including  Anne,  ex-Empress  of 
Austria,  in  the  number.  The  Stuarts  of  the  royal  family  of  France  are  two., 
of  whom  the  Count  of  Chambord  is  one  ; those  of  the  ducal  family  of  Parma 
being  also  two  in  number.  The  Stuarts  of  the  royal  family  of  Saxony,  in- 
cluding the  present  king,  four.  The  royal  family  of  Spain,  six  in  num- 
ber, including  the  sovereigns  of  that  country  de  facto  and  de  jure,  are  also 
Stuarts  of  this  line  ; and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  royal  families  of 
Brazil  and  Portugal,  the  members  of  which  amount  to  thirteen — the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  Dom  Miguel,  being  included  in  the 
number.  The  ten  members  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with 


= Were  we  to  a(lo])t  tlie  date  here  given  by  Mr.  Townend,  June  20, 1821,  we  should 
be  guilty  of  scandalum  ma<jnakf,m,  in  bastardizing  the  present  Duke  ! This  is  not  the 
only  blunder  that  we  have  detected  in  his  dates. 

**  In  this  enumeration,  livitig  parents  otdy  are  included,  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
cluldren. 
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King  Ferdinand  II.  at  their  head,  complete  the  list  of  descendants  of 
Charles  I. 

IV.  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  Princess  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  stands  next  on  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  England  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  by  their  non- 
compliance  with  the  Protestant  faith  ; being  the  senior  representative  of  the 
Stuart-Simmeren  line  (descendants  of  James  I.  through  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth of  Bohemia)  that  was  thus  excluded.  This  learned  princess,  who  is 
still  remembered  in  literature  for  her  lively  and  amusing  memoirs,  was  born 
in  1652,  her  father  being  the  contemptible®  Charles  Louis,  Elector  Palatine, 
and  second  son  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia.  Originally  educated  under  the 
care  of  her  aunt,  Sophia  of  Hanover,  in  her  youthful  days  Elizabeth  was 
brought  up  in  the  profession  of  Protestantism ; though  we  have  little  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  her  conduct  in  after-life,  that  her  religious  convictions 
were  in  any  way  remarkable  for  their  intensity.  In  1670  died  by  poison, 
Henrietta,  her  father’s  first  cousin,  and  wife  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
and  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  no  more,  from  that  disastrous  period,  Eliza- 
beth, in  compliance  with  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  an  unprincipled  sire, 
was  selected  to  fill  her  place.  Even  more  than  this — her"  father,  “with 
unparalleled  effrontery,  compelled  her  to  renounce  the  Protestant  faith. 
Could  the  mean-spirited  Elector,”  our  author  remarks,  “have  foreseen 
that  she  was  thereby  signing  away  her  future  dignity  of  Queen  of  England, 
how  eagerly  would  he  have  retarded  what  he  now  sought  to  enforce !”  The 
consequence  of  her  thus  abjuring  the  Protestant  faith  was,  that  when  the 
English  Parliament  were  on  the  search  for  a sovereign,  failing  issue  of 
Mary,  William,  and  Anne,  she  was  overlooked  in  favour  of  her  Protestant 
aunt,  Sophia. 

In  reference  to  her  exclusion  by  the  Act  of  Succession  from  the  British 
throne,  we  gather  from  the  work  before  us  the  following  remarks: — 

“ The  year  1701  proved  an  eventful  one  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Just  previously 
to  her  husband’s  death  the  Act  of  Succession  had  been  passed  in  England,  which  de- 
barred her  of  her  contingent  reversion  of  the  British  crown.  It  is  strange  that  through- 
out her  published  correspondence  she  makes  no  mention  of  this  event,  so  pregnant  with 
important  consequences  to  her  family  • although,  had  the  suggestion  of  her  aunt  Sophia 
been  adopted.  Parliament  would  certainly  have  made  her  a formal  proifer  of  the  crown, 
dependent  on  her  renunciation  of  the  Bomanist  faith.  This  advice,  it  is  notorious,  was 
not  followed,  and  those  members  of  the  royal  family  who  from  choice  had  become  Ro- 
manists, were  as  effectually  precluded  as  those  who  had  been  bred  up  in  that  faith ; nor 
was  the  opportunity  ^ afforded  them  of  returning  into  that  Church,  which,  as  from  mo- 
tives of  self-interest  they  had  abandoned,  the  same  reasons  might  have  again  induced 
them  to  embrace. 

“ What  w'ould  have  been  the  result,  had  the  crown  been  tendered  [to]  the  matter-of- 
fact  Duchess  of  Orleans,  must  always  remain  matter  for  conjecture.  That  she  would 
not  have  objected  to  renouncing  the  Romish  faith  is  obvious,  for  she  had  never  sincerely 
embraced  it ; though  that  she  would  not  have  accepted  the  crown  to  the  detriment  of 
the  legitimate  heir,  or  of  her  aunt,  the  Parliamentary  heiress,  is  almost  equally  certain, 
as  a passage  in  her  writings  seems  corroborative  of  this  opinion.  She  says,  ‘ I wish  the 
King,  James  III.,  was  in  possession  of  England,  because  the  kingdom  belongs  to  him ; 
whilst  I would  rather  the  Elector  (George  I.)  was  Emperor  of  Germany,  knowing  w'ell 
the  desire  he  had  to  be  king  of  that  country.’  Not  a word,  it  will  be  perceived,  of  her 
own  claims.  In  truth,  on  James  III.  and  George  I.,  the  representatives  of  a principle 
and  a faith,  public  opinion  was  so  concentred,  that  the  pretensions  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  remained  in  abeyance,  scarcely  remembered  even  by  them- 
selves. And  yet  it  is  matter  of  interesting  conjecture,  ‘ What  w'ould  have  been  Eng- 

^ ® He  actually  proffered  his  services  and  his  sword  to  the  Parliament,  to  fight  against 
his  uncle.  King  Charles,  and  his  loyal  brothers,  Rupert  and  Maurice. 

^ And  very  rightly  not. 
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land’s  destiny  under  Elizabeth  II.?’  for  as  such  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  would  have 
reigned,  had  she  been  called  to  ascend  the  throne  of  her  forefathers.  It  is  strange  that 
this  princess,  the  representative  of  the  once  idolized  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  ultra- Protestant  Charles  Louis,  who  so  signalized  himself  by  his  adhesion  to 
the  Parliamentary  cause,  should  have  been  so  quietly  abandoned  by  the  party  of  the 
Revolution;  though  no  doubt  can  exist  that  had  the  Elector  himself  been  living,  a very 
different  course  of  policy  would  have  been  pursued.  With  his  daughter,  however,  other 
considerations  prevailed  : for  in  the  first  place  she  had  abandoned  her  father’s  faith-^in 
itself  an  insuperable  obstacle ; and  secondly,  she  had  become  a member  of  the  royal 
family  of  France,  and  was  the  sister  of  that  Louis  whom  the  insane  fury  of  the  times 
denominated  as  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe ; and  whom  the  English — or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  Anglo-Dutch  party  in  particular — regarded  as  their  natural 
and  inveterate  enemy.  Moreover,  the  Duchess’s  only  son  stood  in  ^ close  proximity  to 
the  French  throne,  and  should  he,  by  a not  improbable  contingency,  be  called  on  to 
ascend  it.  Great  Britain  would  have  reckoned  as  its  monarch  the  detested  sovereign  of 
I'rance.  Strange  that  any  prince  who  stood  a chance  of  being  not  only  de  jure,  but  de 
facto,  ‘ King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,’  should  be  so  abominated.  All 
these  considerations,  weighing  with  the  politicians  of  the  day,  rendered  them  averse  to 
the  Duchess’s  claim  : nor  were  they  wrong  in  their  decision,  for  when  the  unpopularity 
of  our  Dutch  and  German  monarchs  is  considered,  how  much  worse  would  not  a French 
one  have  fared  ? ” 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  died  in  1701,  his  widow  surviving  till  1722.  The 
surviving  issue  of  this  marriage,  the  senior  branch  of  the  house  of  Stuart- 
Simmeren,  (descendants  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,)  were  Philip  II.,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  (born  1674,)  better  known  as  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  born  in  1676  ; who  are  now  re- 
presented by  the  following  thirty-seven  descendants  (exclusive  of  issue)  : — 
The  dynasty  of  Orleans,  six  in  number,  and  consisting  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  the  senior  member,  his  brother,  and  his  four  uncles,  the  surviving 
sons  of  Louis  Philippe  ; the  royal  family  of  Belgium,  children  of  King 
Leopold,  three  in  number ; Duke  Philip  of  Wirtemberg ; and  Clementine, 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha — the  last  a daughter,  and  the  preceding 
four  grandchildren  of  Louis  Philippe  ; the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Modena; 
the  senior  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Austria, in  number,  including 
the  ex-Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  his  brother  and  two  sisters  ; the  ducal  family 
of  Tuscany,  two  in  number;  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  king  of  Sardinia;  the 
junior  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Austria,  sixteen  in  number ; Caroline, 
Duchesse  de  Berri  ; and  Maria  Amelia,  ex-Queen  of  the  French. 

V.  Louis  Otto,  Prince  of  Sahns,  (born  in  1674,)  son  of  Louisa,  Princess 
of  Sahns,  (who  died  in  1679,)  and  grandson  of  Prince  Edward  Palatine, 
the  fifth  son  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  was  the  fifth  in  the  number  of  royal 
personages  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  who  were  excluded  by  the  Act 
of  Succession  from  the  British  throne.  Through  his  two  daughters,  Eliza- 
beth and  Christina,  this  junior  branch  of  the  Stuart-Simmerens  is  now  re- 
presented by  a numerous  posterity. 

VI.  Louisa,  Princess  of  Salms,  sister  of  Louis  Otto  last  mentioned,  and 
who  died  without  issue,  was  similarly  excluded. 

VII.  The  same  also  as  to  Eleanora,  Princess  of  Salms,  a younger  sister 
of  Louis  Otto. 

VI II.  Anne  Henrietta  Julia,  second  daughter  of  Prince  Edward  Palatine, 
sister  of  Louisa,  Princess  of  Salms,  and  aunt  to  the  three  personages  last 
mentioned,  was  similarly  excluded.  Her  husband  was  Henry  Julius,  Duke 
d’Enghien,  son  of  the  Great  Conde.  He  died  in  1709,  his  wife  surviving 
till  1723.  Her  great-great  grandson  was  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  who  was 
murdered  by  order  of  the  first  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  descendants  of 
Anne  of  Conde  are  now  extinct. 
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IX.  Benedicta  Henrietta  Philippa,  third  daughter  of  Prince  Edward 
Palatine,  and  youngest  sister  of  Louisa  of  Salms  and  Ann  of  Conde,  last 
mentioned.  She  married  in  1668  John  Frederick,  the  last  Roman  Catholic 
Duke  of  Hanover,  and  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Ernest  Augustus, 
father  of  our  George  I.  He  died  in  1679,  his  widow  surviving  till  1730. 
Two  of  their  four  daughters  had  issue,  the  descendants  of  which  are  now 
merged  in  those  of  Anne  of  Sardinia,  already  mentioned. 

X.  Louisa  Hollandina,  the  second  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Elizabeth 
of  Bohemia,  was  born  in  1622.  As  a Roman  Catholic,  she  was  excluded 
by  the  Act  of  Succession  from  the  British  throne,  although  never  actually 
denuded  of  her  rights,  as  she  died  before  Anne  o Sardinia,  the  daughter  of 
her  cousin  Henrietta,  after  whom  alone  she  could  have  ascended  it.  She 
died,  without  legitimate  issue,  in  1709. 

To  sum  up  our  results,  which  at  the  price  of  some  labour  we  have 
wrought  out  from  Mr.  Townend’s  large  and  elaborate  collection  of  genea- 
logical details. 

The  posterity  of  James  H.,  if  indeed  any  such  in  reality  exists,  is  ille- 
gitimate. 

Of  the  posterity  of  Charles  I.,  forming  the  Savoy  Stuarts,  or  in  other 
words  the  elder  branch  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  the  present  Duke  of  Modena 
is  the  senior  member,  and  as  such  is  the  representative  of  Charles  I.,  and 
the  lineal  heir  of  the  Stuarts. 

Of  the  posterity  of  James  I.,  through  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  forming 
the  Stuart-Simmerens,  or  in  other  words  the  younger  branch  of  the  Stuart 
d3mast3%  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  the  senior  member,  and  as  such  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

And  further,  of  the  fours  still  existing  branches  of  the  Stuart-S’mmeren 
line,  the  ro3^al  family  of  Great  Britain,  as  descended  from  the  youngest 
child  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  is  the  3mungest. 

This  3mungest  branch  of  the  Stuart-Simmeren  line,  which  alone  is  eligible 
to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  consonance  with  the  Act  of  Suc- 
cession passed  in  1701,  includes,  in  addition  to  her  most  gracious  Majesty, 
no  less  than  fifty-two  members  of  various  royal  families  of  Europe,  exclusive 
of  their  issue.  Mr.  Townend  has  given  their  names  in  detail,  but  our  space 
will  only  allow  us  room  to  observe  that  in  the  number  of  personages  so 
eligible  we  remark  the  following  as  the  most  noteworthy  names  : — The 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  ci-devant  Duke,  his  deposed  brother,  the 
widow  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  Prince  Napoleon  of 
France,  and  the  Princess  Mathilde,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, the  Duke  of  Nassau,  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Prince  Gustavus  of 
Sweden,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Empress-Dowager  of  Russia,  and  the 
Queen  of  Bavaria. 

In  conclusion,  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Townend,  that  if  the  Oath  of 
Abjuration  is  still  to  remain  in  our  Statute-Book,  it  would  be  only  a judicious 
act  on  the  part  of  our  legislators  to  substitute  for  the  extinct  posterity  of 
James  II.  the  living  descendants  of  Charles  I. ; and  with  them,  to  make 
the  distinction  less  invidious,  we  might  add,  the  senior  or  Romanist  branches 
of  the  Stuart-  Simmeren  line,  descended  from  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  daugh- 
ter of  James  the  First. 


^ Reckoning  the  descendants  of  Benedicta  of  Hanover,  who  are  now  merged  in  the 
Savoy-Stuart  line,  as  one  of  the  four  branches. 
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FEAA'CE  BEFOEE  THE  EEA'OLFTIOlSr. 

No  drama,  the  theme  of  which  is  drawn  from  the  history  of  nations, 
presents  scenes  of  deeper  tragic  interest  than  those  which  pass  before  us 
as  we  review  the  history  of  Trance  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
1648,  to  the  execution  of  Louis  XVIII.,  1793.  It  is  a period  which  dis- 
plays in  solemn  procession,  through  all  the  varied  incidents  of  life,  the 
power  of  a kingly  house,  and  its  fall  amid  the  shattered  ruins  of  society, 
overthrown  by  the  passions  of  a great  people.  VTatever  interests  Man  as 
regards  the  principles  of  government,  whatever  it  imports  Man  to  know 
with  respect  to  political  or  to  social  progress,  whether  as  cause  or  conse- 
quence, whether  as  action  or  event,  is  here  seen  written  in  that  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  which  is  both  its  judgment  and  illustration.  The 
slightest  retrospect  of  this  should  command  attention.  We  live  in  an  age 
whose  characteristic  is  transition,  and  amid  the  current  of  events,  whose 
onward  course,  like  the  flood  of  mighty  waters  gradually  advancing  in 
their  strength,  is  destined  to  change  the  aspect  of  kingdoms.  Who  can 
mark  their  progress  and  be  indifferent?  Who  can  see  the  deep  broad 
shadows  of  the  future  cast  in  sombre  grandeur  over  the  land,  and  remain 
insensible  of  the  coming  events  which  these  predict  ? 

A powerful  agent  towards  the  dissolution  of  society  in  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  retention  of  laws  founded  on  the  feudal  system. 
A system  so  peculiar  could  exist  only  so  long  as  the  state  of  society  was 
strictly  analogous  to  its  institutions.  Feudalism  arose  amid  the  w'arring 
elements  of  a new  social  state,  amid  the  distress  and  confusion  of  barbaric 
irruptions,  amid  the  shock  of  various  tribes,  when  force  represented  laws, 
and  these  were  ignorant,  ill-administered,  uncertain.  In  the  division  of 
lands,  and  the  earliest  relation  of  lord  and  vassal,  the  result  was  politically 
and  socially  good.  The  benefice  was  conferred  for  services  received,  the 
w’eak  obtained  protection,  and  the  protector  a band  of  attached  adherents. 
!Many  social  aflections  were  defended  beneath  his  shield.  Under  the 
feudal  system  the  different  nations  of  modern  Europe  grew  up  and  pro- 
gressed. It  w’as  not  unfavourable  to  public  liberty,  aided  towards  a manly 
development  of  character,  and  beneath  it  was  nurtured  that  chivalrous 
respect  for  women  which  became  a powerful  means  towards  social  refine- 
ment. It  is  a period  endeared  to  us  by  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Trouvere 
and  the  Troubadour,  and  by  works  of  art  which,  whether  we  consider  their 
intrinsic  excellence,  the  patronage  which  they  imply,  or  their  extent  of 
range,  are  of  the  highest  significance.  But  the  feudal  system  was  an 
oppression.  It  raised  a warlike  aristocracy  dangerous  as  a power  in  the 
state,  endowed  wnth  great  privileges,  and  all  the  hateful  prerogatives  of  a 
caste.  Many  duties  in  relation  to  the  state,  and  to  their  possessions,  were 
inalienably  attached  to  the  holders  of  the  great  fiefs,  but  their  discharge 
must  have  depended  upon  the  individual  wfill.  Strong  in  the  conviction  of 
their  own  pow’er,  they  w’ere  unwfilling  to  sacrifice  their  independence  to 
the  sovereign,  and  so  far  favoured  public  rights  ; but  strong  by  coalition 
and  the  unbridled  exercise  of  self-will,  they  fluctuated  between  constitu- 
tional government  and  despotism,  as  their  own  interests  vibrated  between 
these  points.  If  the  middle  classes  gave  signs  at  intervals  of  strenuous 
mental  life,  all  below  them  was  death.  Linked  by  successive  chains,  the 
feudal  system  was  the  direct  power  of  man  over  man, — in  the  higher  stage, 
a tyranny — in  the  lower,  serfdom.  This,  says  M.  Gruizot,  is  a tyranny  man 
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never  will  endure.  A system,  the  three  estates  of  which  are  the  lord,  the 
tenant,  and  the  bondsman,  has  no  cohesive  force.  So  long  as  men  remain 
ignorant  and  uncultured,  content  to  forego  the  excellence  of  reason,  sub- 
jects of  one  faith,  favourable  to  the  ruling  power  ; so  long  the  feudal  system 
endured.  But  as  soon  as  knowledge  shed  its  light  upon  the  land,  as  laws 
became  more  intellectual,  public  rights  acknowledged,  the  right  of  private 
judgment  as  regards  religion  asserted,  the  power  of  the  press  established; 
the  feudal  system  gradually  decayed.  We  have  only  to  contrast  the 
fourteenth  with  the  seventeenth  century,  to  be  convinced  of  this  great 
change.  In  England,  a revolution  had  swept  feudalism  as  a principle  of 
government,  from  the  land.  What  remained  may  have  regulated  the  suc- 
cession to  property,  but  political  power  it  had  none.  In  Spain,  a despotism 
created  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  founded  upon  the  basest  superstition,  had 
arisen  amidst  its  decay.  Fortunate  had  it  been  for  France,  had  consti- 
tutional government  emerged  from  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde.  But  a 
great  king  grasped  the  relaxed  reins  of  power,  and  all  classes  became 
subservient  to  his  will.  The  aristocracy  gave  up  feudal  rights,  content  to 
retain  its  injurious  privileges  : the  middle  classes  struggled  forwards 
without  leaders  and  without  purpose.  The  lower  were  abandoned  as  un- 
worthy of  political  consideration  : the  aspect  of  society  resembled  wax 
representations  of  the  dead, — external  life,  internal  death.  The  framework 
appeared  undisturbed,  but  the  entire  organization  was  destroyed,  or  main- 
tained by  ligatures  diseased  or  powerless.  The  feudal  system  was  com- 
pact and  in  accordance  with  its  age  : the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the 
result  of  its  decay  ; it  sprang  forth  as  a power,  not  in  relation  to  an  age, 
but  to  a generation  and  a day.  As  Nebuchadnezzar’s  impious  image,  the 
head  indeed  was  of  gold,  the  feet  were  of  iron  and  of  clay.  It  was  for- 
gotten that  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  subjected  to  a law  of  moral 
necessity  which  rendered  such  a government  impossible  but  for  a time. 
That  law  is  progress,  opinion  has  a necessary  advance.  From  the  union  of 
men  knowledge  must  spring,  principles  are  advanced,  and  established  as 
points  of  action ; taste  and  feelings  which  so  largely  govern  the  individual, 
influence  as  powerfully  the  social  state  ; no  age  transmits  its  light  precisely 
as  it  was  at  first  reflected.  When  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  government, 
he  did  so  with  general  consent.  Civil  war,  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde, 
had  broken  the  pow^er  of  the  nobility  and  w^asted  that  of  the  state.  How- 
ever oppressive  a despotism  may  be,  it  is  less  onerous  in  proportion  as  its 
direct  agency  is  removed.  Men  grant  willingly  to  the  sovereign  wLat  they 
will  not  to  an  immediate  superior.  The  control  of  sovereign  power  was 
also  a necessity.  Insubordination  had  prevailed  : a queen  and  a cardinal 
who  had  been  a government,  had  been  insulted,  proscribed,  and  reinstated 
by  factions : no  wit  was  too  severe,  no  lampoon  too  vile  for  their  derision. 
Parliament  raised  no  hopes,  and  hardly  possessed  respect.  The  municipal 
institutions  existed  on  parchment,  the  letters  of  which  were  cited,  but  the 
spirit  of  which  was  unknown.  Add  to  this  the  personal  influence  of  the 
king, — a man  who  combined  dignity  with  grace,  reserve  with  the  ease  of 
true  politeness,  a mind  instinctively  despotic,  yet  not  violent  nor  cruel ; 
luxurious  and  generous,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  covetous  of  glory.  Can  we 
be  surprised  if  his  advent  were  welcome?  He  represented  France  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career ; it  was  felt  to  be  a glory  to  contribute  to  the 
glory  of  the  monarch  ; but  upon  its  close  all  things  were  changed.  Once 
exhausted,  how  could' the  worshippers  of  Louis  XIV.  be  revived?  He 
conducted  ambitious  wars ; he  wasted  finances ; he  constrained  a forced 
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puritv  of  manners,  ^\•hile,  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  laws,  he  educated 
and  openly  avowed  children  the  fruit  of  a double  adultery.  He  persecuted 
Protestants  as  a duty  towards  his  religion  ; he  headed  the  persecution  of  a 
sect  of  men  eminent  for  their  learning  and  their  piety,  and  of  his  religion; 
and  this  not  because  what  they  advocated  was  adverse  to  revelation  or  to 
truth,  but  opposed  to  his  own  will ; luxury  and  voluptuousness  had  ruined 
the  court,  famine  and  deep  misery^  consumed  the  people.  All  this,  and  the 
conviction  that  the  government  of  the  king  was  that  of  a woman,  better 
fitted  to  govern  a convent,  made  the  successors  of  the  generation  who  had 
hailed  the  advent  of  Louis  XIV.,  rejoice  greatly  when  he  was  carried  to 
the  grave.  Then  it  was  that  the  hate  and  the  contempt  for  his  race 
which  was  only  sated  by  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.,  of  his  queen,  and  of  his 
son,  first  drew  breath, — a breath  which  still  animates  the  people  of  his 
land,  and  which  has  driven  forth  the  inheritors  of  his  power  as  exiles,  sup- 
pliant for  the  protection  of  foreign  states.  The  character  of  Louis  XY.  it 
is  unnecessary  to  describe.  It  presents  no  marked  qualities  for  analysis. 
His  lot  was  cast  in  a corrupt  age,  and  he  imbibed  its  corruption  as  the 
instinct  of  his  being.  Respect  for  manhood,  sense  of  personal  repute, 
reverence  for  things  sacred,  regard  for  moral  obligations,  felt,  acknow- 
ledged, and  obeyed  by  all  whom  nature  has  not  smitten  with  the  saddest 
deprivation  of  reason,  were  wanting  in  this  man.  He  saw  the  conse- 
quences of  ancestral  rule  written  in  lines  of  misery  upon  the  faces  of  his 
people — he  felt  it  not.  He  knew  the  results  of  unjust  wars — he  heeded 
not.  Bred  up  amid  the  licentious  cynicism  of  the  Regent’s  court,  he  could 
trace  the  results  of  that  continuous  stream  of  pollution  which  had  flowed 
throughout  the  land.  He  saw  that  where  the  vaporous  mists  had  marked 
its  flow,  or  where  its  waters  had  settled  in  pestilent  stagnation,  moral 
disease  had  tainted  the  land ; that  beneath  its  baleful  atmosphere,  the  soul’s 
essences,  shorn  of  primeval  light,  were  darkened  by  the  worst  exhalations 
of  earth.  He  saw,  and  embarked  in  the  stream ; he  gave  impulse  to  its 
course.  Ask  you  the  cause?  the  song  of  the  Syren  would  accompany  his 
course,  the  voluptuous  dream  of  the  lotus-eater,  entranced  the  vacuity  of 
his  hours, — to  his  successor  was  the  future.  This  would  abide  his  time. 
Evil  assimilates  with  evil ; unchecked,  becomes  progressive,  then  inhei'ent. 
The  vice  of  the  weak  mind,  the  ambition  of  the  superficial,  is  Imitation.  It 
is  the  great  alone  who  achieve  fame  by  emulation.  The  courtiers  of  Louis 
reflected  his  vices,  it  was  the  only  adulation  they  could  ofier,  or  he  could 
appreciate.  But  to  shew  the  state  of  that  society  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  we  will  briefly  sketch  the  condition  of  the  various  classes  of  which  it 
was  composed.  From  the  davs  of  Richelieu,  the  Roman  policy  to  govern 
by  division  had  been  pursued.  The  nobility  had  been  lured  from  their 
domains,  won  by  privilege  and  flattery,  to  be  resident  at  court.  Those 
who  came  were  welcomed.  The  absent  were  objects  of  suspicion ; their 
names,  their  pursuits,  their  revenues  were  required  to  be  returned  by  the 
intendants.  Flattery  and  fear,  backed  by  self-interest  and  prevalent 
opinion,  never  fail  of  influence.  Their  lands  were  deserted.  Poor  most 
generally,  proud,  and  not  unjustly,  of  their  high  lineage,  of  the  long  trans- 
mitted honours  of  those  who  were  born  in  the  purple,  the  nobility  despised 
all  honours,  all  emoluments,  all  occupations  but  those  which  flowed  from  the 
profession  they  specially  claimed  as  their  own — the  army.  It  was  con- 
ceded. To  them  belonged  this  honour,  and  those  of  the  higher  functions 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  State.  Never  were  they  unequal  to  the  chival- 
rous repute  of  their  order.  Intellectual  and  refined  of  manner,  ardent  and 
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impressible,  naturally  sociable,  cynic  in  opinion,  acute  in  wit,  callous  in 
morals,  they  formed  a caste,  the  most  attractive,  but  the  most  destructive 
of  the  great  principles  of  moral  and  social  obligation.  They  lived  but  for 
their  own  order.  The  noblesse  d' 4pee  looked  down  on  the  noblesse  de  robe. 
They  despised  commerce,  and  renounced  with  scorn  all  duties  connected  with 
their  lands : they  disdained  all  subordinate  places  in  the  administration  : 
they  hardly  admitted  within  their  circle  any,  however  honoured,  who  could 
not  faire  preuve  de  quatre  quartiers  : to  the  rights  of  others  they  were 
indifferent,  jealous  of  their  own.  If  the  hand  of  royal  power  grasped  and 
retained  these,  they  were  silent ; they  were  prepared  to  paralyse  its  clutch, 
if  stretched  forth  even  to  regulate  their  own  : hence,  whilst  they  evaded 
duties,  they  enjoyed  privileges  incompatible  with  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty. The  noble  had  outlived  the  obligations  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
fulfilled  none  of  the  later ; no  local  authority,  no  council,  no  provincial  or 
parochial  association  supplied  his  place  : the  law  had  provided  for  the 
wealthy  and  the  honoured,  the  nobility  had  foregone  the  pride  of  being  the 
protector  of  him  that  had  no  helper. 

The  same  dangerous  separation  of  classes  appears  throughout.  The 
clergy  were  divided  into  the  upper  and  the  lower  order  ; the  upper  class 
was  dignified  by  many  names  of  deserved  repute,  but  tarnished  by  that  of 
Dubois,  Bernis,  and  the  subtle,  pliant,  courtly  morality  of  the  Jesuits.  Many 
of  the  bishops  distinguished  themselves  as  administrators  of  provinces, 
others  as  the  sedulous  frequenters  of  the  court.  Tolerance  and  gentleness, 
the  consequence  of  a true  faith,  distinguished  a few ; intolerance,  which 
clamoured  for  the  maintenance  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  exacted,  and  arbitrarily  exercised,  the  censorship  of  the  press,  was 
the  characteristic  of  the  greater  number.  Both  De  Tocqueville  and  Droz 
bear  witness,  however,  to  the  superior  qualities  of  the  working  clergy.  From 
the  cahiers  they  returned  to  the  minister  it  would  appear  that,  at  least  just 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  [clergy  of  the  provinces  were  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  great  changes  in  the  social  system.  They  came  forward  as 
the  friends  of  civil  rights — they  require  guarantees  for  personal  liberty,  they 
demanded  the  destruction  of  prisons  of  State,  the  abolition  of  exceptional 
tribunals,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  the  aboli- 
tion of  seignorial  rights,  freedom  of  labour,  and  schools  for  public  edu- 
cation. Important  also  was  their  evidence  as  to  the  distressed  state  of  the 
peasantry,  which  as  feudal  landed  proprietors  they  had  increased.  Toge- 
ther with  the  nobility,  they  enjoyed  partial  immunity  of  taxation,  and  pri- 
vileges which  marked  them  also  as  a caste  ; the  clergy  were  the  second 
order  of  the  great  social  divisions  of  the  State.  The  number  of  those  who 
bore  the  name  of  Abbe — a body  which  may  be  described  as  the  “clergy 
unattached” — was  a frequent  cause  of  scandal.  Half  clerical,  half  lay,  they 
bridged  the  space  between,  and  joined  the  issues  of  superstition  and  irre- 
verence. 

The  distinction  between  the  gentilhomme  and  the  bourgeois  may  be  felt 
rather  than  defined.  If  the  former  represent  the  county  gentleman,  his 
position  had  deteriorated  since  the  feudal  day,  when  as  vassal  he  shared 
the  dangers,  was  admitted  to  the  board,  and  enjoyed,  at  least  at  intervals, 
social  intercourse  with  his  lord.  Despised  by  the  class  above,  avoiding  all 
connection  with  that  below,  unless  as  a superior,  the  landed  gentry  may  be 
described  as  Cervantes  has  depicted  Don  Quixote, — “losde  lanza  en  hastillero, 
adarga  antigua,  rocin  flaco  y galgo  corredor,” — gentry  who  keep  a lance 
upon  a rack,  an  old  target,  a lean  horse,  and  a greyhound  for  coursing. 
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Living  within  the  old  chateau  or  moated  grange,  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, avoiding  all  county  or  parish  offices,  jealous  of  his  privileges,  am- 
bitious of  the  offices  of  administration  tossed  with  indifference  to  him  by 
the  nobility, — rarely  emerging  from  his  domains,  except  to  reign  for  a 
winter  season  in  a county  town, — the  peasantry,  who  oft  define  a position 
by  a word,  had  named  this  proprietor  the  hobereau ! No  man  was  less 
contented  with  his  position  : the  hobereau  is  found  as  a suppliant  for  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  for  aid  to  cultivate  his  estate,  and  for  small  appoint- 
ments in  every  administration.  The  position  of  the  bourgeois,  the  very 
elements  of  his  class  had  greatly  changed  between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth 
centuries ; he  could  not  resist  the  effect  of  moral  progress,  but  politically 
he  had  fallen.  The  enfranchised  towns  of  the  twelfth  century  were  filled 
with  men  jealous  of  their  privileges,  prompt  to  maintain  them  ; from  com- 
munities of  tradesmen,  they  comprised  at  a later  period  members  of  the 
learned  professions,  learned  men,  and  local  magistrates  : this  condition, 
socially,  morally,  and  politically,  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  receded.  As 
a militia,  the  bourgeoisie  were  not  required  ; their  charters  were  abrogated  or 
forgotten,  their  interests  w^ere  commercial  and  local,  and  the  same  fatal 
lines  of  demarcation  wdiich  marked  the  boundaries  of  other  classes  defined 
this.  The  townsman  despised  the  gentry  by  whom  he  was  despised,  every 
citizen  was  jealous  of  those  small  distinctions  wffiich  provincial  life  creates ; 
the  precedence  of  the  hair-dresser  and  the  rights  of  the  butcher  were  made 
matters  of  State  ordinance.  The  wealthy  bourgeois  competed  with  the 
poor  gentilhomme  for  those  numerous  subordinate  offices  the  needy  rapacity 
of  the  government  had  created, — which  conferred  a quasi  rank,  and  the 
privilege  of  avoiding  in  some  degree  the  pressure  of  taxation. 

Industry  and  commerce  were  in  the  hands  of  monopolists,  while  strict 
regulations  regulated  the  number  of  artisans  of  every  handicraft,  and 
limited  the  application  of  labour.  No  man  could  work  in  a trade  but  that 
to  which  he  had  been  apprenticed,  and  this  could  be  only  conducted  by  the 
laws  of  its  company,  or  of  the  municipal  corporation.  Patents  which  con- 
ferred the  gains  of  special  manufactures  upon  an  individual  or  a company, 
who  held  them  in  form,  or  bought  them  of  the  Crown,  and  by  which  all 
competition  was  forbidden,  enhanced  the  price  of  the  most  necessary  arti- 
cles, and  fettered  the  chief  industrial  arts.  If  commerce  and  the  arts 
flourished,  it  was  because,  like  the  great  elemental  properties  of  matter,  they 
may  be  vitiated  or  misused,  but  never  destroyed.  All  the  evils  which  re- 
sult from  despotic  government,  and  oppressive  social  institutions,  fell  on 
the  peasantry,  whose  condition  was  deplorable  ; — poor,  ill-lodged,  subject 
to  the  frequent  ravages  of  famine,  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  uncared 
for  by  all  other  classes,  they  had  become  the  fear  and  the  reproach  of 
all,  and  in  return,  they  hated  all.  They  differed  from  the  peasantry  of 
other  continental  States  by  being  possessors  of  land,  for  which  they  com- 
peted with  avidity.  The  necessity  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  smaller 
landed-proprietors,  had  compelled  the  sale  of  portions  of  their  domains, 
which  were  miserably  parcelled  out  into  numerous  lots  among  the  labourers 
of  the  estate.  Faucher  and  Neckar  concur  in  describing  France  as  divided 
into  an  immensity  of  small  rural  proprietors,  while  want  of  capital  and  bad 
tillage  impoverished  the  land.  Famine  followed  upon  a bad  harvest,  which 
could  be  relieved  only  by  the  partial  aid  of  the  State.  Even  in  a fruitful 
period,  the  peasant  retained  little  whereupon  to  live,  for  when  the  noble 
sold  his  land,  he  retained  his  privileges.  If  the  peasant  brought  his 
produce  to  market,  the  blessing  of  the  season  and  the  labour  of  the  year 
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were  withheld,  or  unrewarded,  by  the  pressure  of  the  feudal  dues  which  met 
him  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  market-place,  or  in  the  mill.  His 
labour  was  not  his  own.  He  was  subject  to  the  corvee.  By  this  he  was 
compelled  to  work  on  his  lord’s  estate,  to  labour  for  public  repairs — such  as 
churches,  bridges,  the  construction  of  barracks ; to  furnish  cart  and  horse, 
and  personal  service,  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  mendicants,  and  pri- 
soners ; and  to  aid  all  government  contractors  upon  their  requisition  sanc- 
tioned hy  the  intendants.  To  this  dire  oppression  must  be  added  that  of 
the  faille,  the  burden  of  which  fell  exclusively  on  the  peasantry.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  adequately  this  execrable  impost.  “La  taille,”  said  the 
Controller- General  in  1772,  “ arbitraire  dans  sa  repartition,  solidaire  dans 
sa  perception,  personelle  et  non  reelle,  est  sujettee  a des  variations  con- 
tinuelles,  par  suite  de  tons  les  changements  qui  arrivent  chaque  annee  dans 
la  fortune  des  contribuables.”  The  nobility,  clergy,  and  the  roturier  were 
exempt ; it  was  the  brand  of  caste,  and  impoverished  those  whom  it  de- 
graded. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  public  taxes 
amounted  to  65,600,000  livres,  an  amount  doubled  during  his  reign.  Of 
this  proscription,  the  taille  contributed  the  greater  part : over  its  amount, 
or  mode  of  levy,  the  peasant  had  no  real  control,  and  the  very  mode  of 
its  levy  made  it  more  oppressive.  The  internal  administration  of  France 
was  under  the  control  of  provincial  intendants;  D’Argenson  said  thirteen 
of  these  officers  possessed,  in  reality,  the  government.  The  intendant  was 
generally  a newly  ennobled  man  of  low  origin,  a stranger  to  the  province, 
with  a fortune  to  make,  corresponding  directly  with  the  Minister  or  Consul- 
General,  and  having  under  his  orders  a sub-delegate.  His  powers  were 
extreme,  and  the  details  connected  with  his  office  as  regards  taxation  were 
so  complicated,  that  they  were  unknown  to  every  minister  and  every  court. 
Between  the  intendant  and  the  peasant  there  w^as  no  barrier,  and  from  his 
decrees  no  appeal.  The  levying  of  the  tax  was  referred  to  the  syndic  and 
the  collector ; the  former  often  could  not  read,  nor  the  collector  draw  up 
clearly  his  accounts  ; yet  to  these  men  was  confided  the  duty  of  assessing 
the  taxation  of  the  district.  The  latter  office  was  so  odious,  that  it  was 
made  compulsory  on  every  parishioner  to  hold  it,  the  collector  was  answer- 
able  for  the  amount  from  the  contributors,  and  two  years  were  often  lost  in 
obtaining  this,  even  in  securing  the  ratepayer.  This,  says  Turgot,  has  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  best  families.  To  meet  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  great 
and  arbitrary  powers  were  conceded, — the  right  of  imprisonment,  and  of 
forced  labour,  even  of  condemnation  to  the  galleys,  and  the  entire  agricul- 
tural class  was  given  over  to  the  tyranny  of  a man  urged  to  evil  by  the 
tyranny  imposed  upon  him  by  his  office.  Bedress  was  impossible  ; the 
poor  had  no  helper ; the  intendant  was  supreme  over  all  courts,  and  the 
noble  and  the  privileged  were  exempt. 

Such  was  the  social  and  political  condition  of  France  before  the  revo- 
lution. A government  despotic  in  principle,  arbitrary  in  exercise,  arising 
from  natural  tendency,  from  organization,  and  from  need ; a clergy  illus- 
trious as  a class  by  names  eminent  alike  by  genius  and  blameless  purity 
of  life,  but  vitiated  in  the  mass  by  worldliness  and  superstition,  retaining 
odious  privileges,  and  whose  moral  aspect  was  scornfully  quoted  in  con- 
trast with  the  truths  of  Christian  doctrine.  For  the  rest,  society  was 
composed  of  classes  in  direct  antagonism,  without  political  power,  public 
feeling,  or  interests  in  common.  All  felt  the  oppression  of  the  State,  all 
above  the  peasantry  shared  the  profits  of  its  oppression : in  this  last  class 
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alone  was  laid  the  burden  of  the  proud  man’s  wrong,  the  rich  man’s  con- 
tumely. Notwithstanding  this,  at  no  time  did  France  exhibit  greater 
material  resources.  Her  intellectual  vigour  was  marked — it  was  her  moral 
power  alone  which  slowly  moved  in  almost  pulseless  animation.  Literature 
has  always  secured  its  followers  a high  position  in  France : it  is  allied  with 
the  genius  and  the  social  affections  of  the  people.  The  coterie  and  the  saloon 
supplied  the  want  of  a free  press,  and  formed  a court  opposed  to  that  of 
Versailles.  Under  the  presidency  of  Madame  de  Tencin,  Madame  Geoffrin, 
Madame  du  Deffand,  and  de  i’Espinasse,  every  question  was  discussed 
which  related  to  religion  or  to  government.  Here  the  philosopher  and 
his  adherents  became  a power  ; here  every  public  wrong  was  denounced, 
every  inequality  of  taxation  here  exposed ; here  feudal  privileges  were 
loudly  condemned.  One  principle  M^as  common  to  all, — the  necessity  of 
substituting  simple  and  elementary  rules,  founded  on  reason  and  on  natural 
law,  for  the  conventional  and  complicated  system  which  prevailed. 

Abstract  theories  on  the  constitution  of  society,  metaphysical  inquiry 
into  the  properties  of  the  human  mind,  all  the  great  questions  of  reason 
and  of  faith,  were  discussed  by  minds  of  great  intellectual  power  devoid  of 
all  practical  knowledge,  with  imaginations  excited  by  the  vision  of  future 
good,  and  stimulated  by  the  conviction  of  present  evil.  The  scepticism 
which  prevailed  was  not,  perhaps,  so  much  the  consequence  of  abnegation 
of  religion,  as  the  result  of  regarding  religion  as  a system  intimately  united 
with  the  political.  And  these  saloons  were  frequented  by  the  society 
destined  to  perish  by  the  very  powers  they  united  to  evoke.  They  felt  the 
gathering  of  the  elements,  and  believed  they  could  control  their  forces. 
The  ground  heaved  beneath  them, — but  they  had  discovered  its  laws,  and 
could  regulate  its  motion.  The  earth  and  the  elements  rushed  in  con- 
fusion together,  and  these  men  perished  in  the  whirlwind.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  revert  to  this  subject  again  ; meanwhile  to  recommend  M.  de 
Tocqueville’s  ® work  to  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers  is  but  a simple 
homage  of  respect  to  him  and  to  them. 


EAWLINSON’S  TEANSLATION  OF  HEEODOTUSL 

Tiie  utility  of  the  recent  wondrous  discoveries  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
of  new  languages  and  unknown  literatures  amid  the  arid  wilds  and  ruined 
cities  of  the  East,  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  better  tested  than  by  being 
apj)lied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  of  the  great  Father  of  History : nor 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  the  truthfulness  and  consequent  value  of  the  his- 
t(nic  pages  of  Herodotus  be  more  searchingly  and  more  satisfactorily  ex- 
amined than  by  the  light  reflected  upon  them  by  the  realized  results  of  Sir- 
Henry  Eawlinson’s  combined  talent,  inventiveness,  and  research. 

Seven  years  have  elapsed,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Eawlinson’s  Preface, 


* Jfustoire  du  Jl’hgne  de  horns  XVL  Par  Joseph  Droy.  8vo. 

IJ Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution.  Par  Alexis  de  'I’ocqueville.  8vo.  (1856.) 

“ '1  he  History  of  Herodotus.  A new  English  Version,  Edited  with  Copious  Notes 
and  A])])(*ndice8,  illustrating  the  History  and  Geography  of  Herodotus,  from  the  most 
IvrcMit  Sources  of  Information;  and  embodying  the  chief  Results,  Historical  and  Eth- 
nograj)hical,  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  progress  of  Cuneiform  and  Hieroglyphi- 
cal  Discovery.  Hy  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford;  ussistecl  by  Col.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson, F.R.S. 
In  l our  \ olumcs. — Vol.  I.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.”  (London:  John  Murray.) 
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since  this  work  was  first  promised  to  the  public.  Aware,  as  he  was,  of  the 
comparative  worthlessness  of  the  English  versions  of  Herodotus  by  Little- 
bury  and  Beloe,  and  of  the  too  numerous  inaccuracies  that  disfigure  the 
otherwise  greatly  superior  translation  by  Taylor  (1829),  his  original  object 
was  once  to  present  the  English  reader  with  a correct  yet  free  translation 
of  this  valuable  author,  and  to  collect  and  methodize  for  the  student  the 
chief  illustrations  of  the  text  which  modern  learning  and  research  had  up 
to  that  time  accumulated.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  promise 
thus  made,  he  says,  might  have  been  redeemed  within  the  space  of  two  or 
three  years.  Delays,  however,  have  been  interposed ; and  Mr.  Rawlinson’s 
readers,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mull  find  themselves  greatly  the  gainers  by  the 
result  :• — 

“ Parallel,”  he  says,  “ with  the  progress  of  the  work,  a series  of  fresh  discoveries 
continued  for  several  years  to  he  made — more  especially  on  points  connected  with  the 
ethnography  of  the  East,  and  the  history,  geography,  and  religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria;  the  results  of  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  incorporate,  at  whatever  cost  of 
time  and  labour.  Great  portions  of  the  present  volume  had  thus,  from  time  to  time, 
to  be  re-written.  This  circumstance,  and  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Kaw- 
linson  from  England  during  three  years  out  of  the  seven,  will,  it  is  hoped,  he  deemed 
sufficient  apology  for  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  publication.” 

In  addition  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  more  especially  “ has  exercised 
a general  supervision  over  the  Oriental  portion  of  the  Comment,”  and  has 
lent  his  aid  throughout  in  all  that  concerns  the  geography,  ethnography, 
and  history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  learned  translator  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  as  another  coad- 
jutor in  this  exhaustive  work.  The  latter  gentleman,  however,  seems  to 
have  contributed  but  little  to  the  present  volume  : when  we  come  to  the 
succeeding  volume,  containing  the  historian’s  description  of  Egypt,  the 
illustrative  results  of  his  valuable  researches  will  no  doubt  be  equally  ap- 
parent, and  equally  deserving  to  be  highly  appreciated. 

Of  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  own  labours,  in  his  capacity  both  of  translator  and 
commentator,  we  feel  bound,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  to  speak  in 
terms  of  high  commendation.  In  his  translation,  every  passage  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  well  sifted,  every  word  well  weighed  ; and,  so 
far  as  our  researches  have  extended,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  desiderate, 
nothing  to  object.  In  one  or  two  minor  matters  of  taste,  perhaps,  we 
might  have  differed  from  him : in  the  use,  for  example,  in  the  dialogues 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  first  book,  of  the  pronoun  “ thou,”  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  less  formal  and  more  conversational  “ you and  in  the  sub- 
stitution for  certain  classical  names  of  their  Anglicized  forms;  e.  g.  for 
!Nicolaus  Nicolas,  and  for  Theodorus  Theodore.  On  this  latter  point  we 
certainly  have  a somewhat  strong  opinion  of  our  own,  in  reference  to  its 
incongruity ; and  we  ourselves  should  as  soon  think,  in  translating  an 
ancient  author,  of  rendering  templum  “ a church.”  Mr.  Rawlinson,  how- 
ever, we  are  well  aware,  can  easily  produce  good  and  learned  vouchers 
for  the  practice. 

The  preliminary  or  prefatory  chapters  of  the  present  volume,  extending 
over  149  pages,  are  appropriately  devoted  to  an  outline  of  the  Life  of  Hero- 
dotus, an  enquiry  into  the  sources  from  which  be  compiled  his  History, 
and  a consideration  of  his  merits  and  defects  as  an  historian — chapters 
which  few  will  read  without  both  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  which 
every  intending  student  of  the  author  will  be  all  the  better  for  carefully 
perusing. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV.  3 s 
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Neither  by  his  own  fellow-countrymen,  nor  in  modern  times,  has  Hero- 
dotus been  estimated  at  his  real  worth ; and  in  all  ages  his  apparently 
marvellous  stories,  it  has  been  well  observed,  “ have  been  the  subject  of 
merriment  to  the  half-learned,  who  measure  his  experience  by  their  own 
ignorance.”  Mr.  Rawlinson,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  treated  this  portion  of 
his  subject  with  a masterly  hand ; and  among  his  more  important  passages 
on  the  wanton  untruthfulness  that  has  been  so  unfairly  laid  to  the  vene- 
rable historian’s  charge,  the  following  has  struck  us  as  happy  in  a high 
degree : its  merit  must  be  our  apology  for  quoting  it  without  abbre- 
viation : — 

“ The  honesty  of  Herodotus  has  not  passed  unchallenged.  Several  ancient  writers, 
among  them  two  of  considerable  repute — Ctesias  the  court-physician  to  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  and  Plutarch,  or  rather  an  author  «=  who  has  made  free  with  his  name — have 
impeaclied  the  truthfulness  of  the  historian,  and  maintained  that  his  narrative  is 
entitled  to  little  credit.  Ctesias  seems  to  have  introduced  his  own  work  to  the  favour- 
able notice  of  his  countrymen  by  a formal  attack  on  the  veracity  of  his  great  predeces- 
sor ; upon  the  ruins  of  whose  reputation  he  hoped  to  establish  his  own.  He  designed 
his  history  to  supersede  that  of  Herodotus ; and  feeling  it  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  cope 
with  him  in  the  charms  of  composition,  he  set  himself  to  invalidate  his  authority,  pre- 
suming on  his  own  claims  to  attention  as  a resident  for  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of 
the  great  king.  Professing  to  draw  his  relation  of  Oriental  affairs  from  a laborious 
examination  of  the  Persian  archives,  he  proceeded  to  contradict,  wherever  he  could  do 
so  without  fear  of  detection,  the  assertions  of  his  rival;  and  he  thus  acquired  to  him- 
self a degree  of  fame  and  of  consideration  to  which  his  literary  merits  would  certainly 
never  have  entitled  him,  and  which  the  course  of  detraction  he  pursued  could  alone 
have  enabled  him  to  gain.  By  the  most  unblushing  effrontery,  he  succeeded  in  palm- 
ing off  bis  narrative  upon  the  ancient  world  as  the  true  and  genuine  account  of  the 
transactions,  and  his  authority  was  commonly  followed  in  preference  to  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, at  least  upon  all  points  of  purely  Oriental  history,  'J'here  were  not  wanting, 
indeed,  in  ancient  times  some  more  critical  spirits,  e.  g.  Aristotle  and  the  true  Plutarch, 
who  refused  to  accept  as  indisputable  the  statements  of  the  Cnidian  physician,  and 
re'orted  upon  him  the  charge  of  untruthfulness  which  he  had  preferred  against  our 
author.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  convict  him  of  systematic  falsehood  until  Oriental 
materials  of  an  authentic  character  were  obtained  by  which  to  test  the  conflicting 
accounts  of  the  two  writers.  A comparison  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  with  the 
native  history  of  Berosus,  first  raised  a general  suspicion  of  the  bad  faith  of  Ctesias,  whose 
credit  few  moderns  have  been  bold  enough  to  maintain  against  the  continually  increas- 
ing evidence  against  him.  At  last  the  coup  de  grace  has  been  given  to  his  small  re- 
maining reputation  by  the  recent  cuneiform  discoveries,  which  convict  him  of  having 
striven  to  rise  into  notice  by  a system  of  ‘ enormous  lying,^  to  which  the  history  of 
literature  scarcely  presents  a parallel. 

“ The  reputation  of  Herodotus  has,  on  the  whole,  suffered  but  little  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Pseudo- Plutarch.  The  unfairness  and  prejudice  of  that  writer  is  so  manifest, 
that  perhaps  he  has  rather  done  our  author  a service  than  an  injury,  by  shewing  how 
few  real  errors  could  be  detected  in  his  narrative,  even  by  the  most  lynx-eyed  criticism. 
His  charge  of  ‘ Malignity’  has  rebounded  on  himself,  and  he  has  come  to  be  regarded 
generally  as  a mere  retailer  of  absurd  calumnies,  which  the  plain  dealing  of  Herodotus 
had  cavised  to  be  circulated  against  him.  In  no  instance  can  he  be  said  to  have  proved 
his  case,  or  convicted  our  author  of  a misstatement;  in  one  only  has  he  succeeded  in 
throwing  any  considerable  doubt  on  the  view  taken  by  Herodotus  of  an  hnportant 
matter. 

“ 'I'lie  writers  who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  two  assailants  of  Herodotus 
can  scaircely  be  said  to  have  succeed(‘d  any  better  in  their  attacks  on  his  veracity.  The 
deliberate  jiidgment  of  modern  criticism  on  the  subject  is  decidedly  against  the  assail- 
ants, and  cajinot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  a recent  author : — ‘ There 
can  be  no  doubt,’  says  Col.  Mure,  ‘that  Herodotus  was,  according  to  the  standard  of 


( Jenerally  known  as  the  Pseudo- Plutarch  : his  work  is  “ On  the  Malignity  of  Hero- 
dotii‘4.”  The  veracity  of  the  historian  was  also  attacked  by  Manetho  and  Harpo- 
cration;  and  Cicero,  Tlicopompus,  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Lucian  speak  disparagingly 
of  his  truthfulness. 
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his  age  and  country,  a sensible  and  intelligent  naan,  as  well  as  a writer  of  power  and 
genius ; and  that  he  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  human  life  and  character. 
Still  less  can  it  he  reasonably  questioned  that  he  was  an  essentially  honest  and  veracious 
historian.  Such  he  has  been  admitted  to  be  by  the  more  impartial  judges  both  of  his 
own  and  subsequent  periods  of  ancient  literature,  and  by  the  all-hut  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  modern  'public.  Eigid,  in  fact,  as  has  been  the  scrutiny  to  which  his  text  has 
been  subjected,  no  distinct  case  of  wilful  misstatement  or  perversion  of  fact  has  been 
substantiated  against  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  severity  of  the  ordeal  has  often 
been  the  means  of  eliciting  evidence  of  his  truth  in  cases  where,  with  the  greatest 
temptation  to  falsehood,  there  was  the  least  apparent  risk  of  detection.  Every  portion, 
indeed,  of  his  work  is  pervaded  by  an  air  of  candour  and  honest  intention,  which  the 
discerning  critic  must  recognise  as  reflecting  corresponding  qualities  in  the  author.’ 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  this  testimony,  which,  coming  from  one  whose 
critical  knowledge  is  so  great,  and  who  is  certainly  not  a blind  admirer  of  Herodotus, 
must  be  regarded  as  almost  closing  the  controversy.” 

The  impartiality,  too,  of  the  great  Father  of  History  is  equally  well  main- 
tained ; and  as  to  his  credulity,  the  following  circumstances  would  be  as 
well  taken  into  consideration  before  we  pronounce  that  to  be  a very  serious 
defect  in  him  as  an  historian  : — 

“ Granting,”  says  Mr.  llawlinson,  “ that  his  credulity  detracts  somewhat  from  his 
value  as  an  authentic  narrator  of  facts,  has  it  not  a compensatory  advantage  in  placing 
him  more  on  a level  with  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  in  enabling  him  to  understand 
and  pourtray  them  better,  and  inducing  him  to  put  more  fully  upon  record  a whole 
class  of  motives  and  feelings  which  did,  in  point  of  fact,  largely  influence  their  conduct  ? 
Would  the  cold  scepticism  of  Thucydides  have  given  us  a truer  picture  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Persian  attacks  were  met, — the  hopes  that  stimulated,  and  the  belief  that 
sustained,  a resistance  almost  without  a parallel,  which  may  have  been  mere  patriotism 
in  the  leaders,  but  in  the  mass  was  certainly,  to  a great  extent,  the  fruit  of  religious 
enthusiasm  ? Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  Greeks  of  the  age  immediately  preceding 
Herodotus  were  greatly  influenced  by  oracles,  omens,  prodigies,  and  the  like  •,  and  are 
we  not  enabled  to  understand  them  better  from  the  sympathising  pages  of  a writer  who 
participated  in  the  general  sentiment,  than  from  the  disdainful  remarks  of  one  who, 
from  the  height  of  his  philosophical  rationalism  looks  down  with  a calm  contempt 
upon  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  the  multitude  ? At  any  rate,  is  it  not  a happy 
chance  which  has  given  us,  in  the  persons  of  the  two  earliest  and  most  eminent  of 
Greek  historians,  the  two  opposite  phases  of  the  Greek  mind — religiousness  bordering 
upon  superstition,  and  shrewd  practical  sense  verging  towards  scepticism  ? Without 
the  corrective  to  be  derived  from  the  work  of  Herodotus,  ordinary  students  would  have 
formed  a very  imperfect  notion  of  the  real  state  of  opinion  among  the  Greeks  on  reli- 
gious matters,  and  many  passages  of  their  history  would  have  been  utterly  unintelligible. 
It  seems,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  of  later  times  gain  more  than  we  lose 
by  this  characteristic  of  our  author,  which  qiaalified  him  in  an  especial  way  to  be  the 
historian  of  a period  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  sceptical  spirit,  wheti  a tone  of  mind 
congenial  to  his  own  was  prevalent  throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  and  a belief  in  the 
supernatural  was  among  the  causes  which  had  the  greatest  weight  in  shaping  events 
and  determining  their  general  course.” 

Setting  the  very  lowest  estimate  upon  the  value  of  Mr.  Eawlinson’s 
work,  and  supposing,  for  argument’s  sake,  it  to  have  no  other  practical 
utility,  it  will  at  least  be  possessed  of  this  one  merit, — it  will  go  far  towards 
effectually  silencing  the  calumnies  of  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced,  (who 
are  generally  both  ignorant  and  obstinate  to  boot,)  and  will  henceforth 
leave  them  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  reviling  and  railing  at  this 
grand  old  writer  as  a mere  retailer  of  lying  fictions  and  “ tales  of  tra- 
vellers.” 

The  historian,  in  his  opening  chapter,  gives  the  Persian  version  of  the 
legend  of  lo — one  that  differs  widely,  he  says,  from  that  of  the  Phoenicians. 
An  accompanying  note  is  devoted  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  on 
the  subject  of  this  early  myth  : — 
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“ It  is  hardly  possible,”  he  says,  ‘‘  that  the  Persians,  properly  so  called,  could  have 
had  any  independent  knowledge  of  the  myth  of  lo ,-  for  at  the  period  of  history  to 
which  the  legend  refers,  the  Arian  tribes,  who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Persians, 
were  still  encamped  on  the  hanks  of  the  Indus,  and  were  thus  entirely  shut  out  from 
any  contact  with  the  Western  world.  The  acquaintance  even  of  the  Syrians  and  Baby- 
lonians with  the  Greeks  was  of  a comparatively  modern  date.  8a/rgon,  indeed,  who  in 
the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  first  mentions  the  Greeks, — having  in  about  b.C.  709  re- 
ceived tribute  in  Babylon  from  the  Grecian  colonists  of  Cyprus,  and  having  subse- 
qiaently  conducted  an  expedition  to  that  island, — speaks  of  them  as  ‘ the  seven  kings 
of  the  Yaha  tribes  of  the  country  of  Yavnan  (or  Yunan),  who  dwelt  in  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  Western  sea,  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  from  the  coast,  and  the 
name  of  whose  country  had  never  been  heard  by  my  ancestors,  the  kings  of  Assyria  and 
Chaldaja,  from  the  remotest  times,’  &c.,  &c.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  far  from  improbable 
that  this  name  of  Yaha,  which  the  Assyrians  applied  to  the  piratical  Greeks  of  Cyprus, 
may  have  suggested  the  memory  of  the  buccaneering  stories  which  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Persians  (of  Syria  ?)  told  to  Herodotus  in  illustration  of  the  myth  of  lo.  And  it  is 
further  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  name,  thus  first  brought  before  us  in  its  Asiatic 
form,  may  perhaps  furnish  an  astronomical  solution  for  the  entire  fable;  for  as  the 
wanderings  of  the  Greek  lo  have  been  often  compared  with  the  erratic  course  of  the 
moon  in  the  heavens,  passing  in  succession  through  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  so  do  we 
find  that  in  the  ante-Semitic  period  there  was  also  an  identity  of  name,  the  Egyptian 
title  of  the  moon  being  Yah,  and  the  primitive  Chaldaean  title  being  represented  by  a 
cuneiform  sign,  which  is  phonetically  Ai,  as  in  modern  Turkish.” 

The  trial  of  the  veracity  of  the  Pythia  or  Pythoness,  at  Delphi  (i.  88), 
by  the  envoys  of  Croesus,  is  a story  too  well  known  to  most  readers  of 
ancient  history  to  need  recapitulation  here.  How  the  priestess  came  to 
know  that  Croesus  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  boiling  a lamb  and  a 
tortoise  in  a brazen  cauldron,  is  the  question,  and  probably  will  so  remain 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  suggestions,  however,  in  the  note  annexed  by  the 
learned  Translator  are  full  of  interest ; — 

“ Whatever  explanation  is  to  be  given  of  this  remarkable  oracle,  that  of  Larcher 
seems  to  be  precluded,  not  less  by  the  words  of  the  text  [‘  on  the  departure  of  his  mes- 
sengers Croesus  had  set  himself  to  think  what  was  most  impossible  for  any  one  to  con- 
ceive of  his  doing,  and  then,  waiting  till  the  day  agreed  on,  acted  as  he  had  deter- 
mined,’] than  by  probability.  He  supposes  that  Croesus  had  determined  what  he  would 
do  before  he  sent  his  embassies,  and  had  confided  his  intention  to  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, who  imparted  the  secret  to  the  Delphian  priests.  If  we  allow  Croesus  to  have 
possessed  ordinary  common  sense,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  been  guilty  of 
a folly  which  was  so  likely  to  frustrate  his  whole  design.  The  utter  incredulity  of 
Cicero  seems  better  than  this  : ‘ Cur  autem  hoc  credam  unquam  editum  Grosso  ? aut 
Herodotum  our  veraciorem  ducam  JEnnio  !’  (De  Div.  ii.)  It  is  impossible  tO  discuss 
such  a question  as  the  nature  of  the  ancient  oracles,  which  has  had  volumes  written 
upon  it,  within  the  limits  of  a note.  I will  only  observe,  that  in  forming  our  judgment 
on  the  subject,  two  points  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view, — 1.  The  fact  that  the 
Pythoness — ‘a  certain  damsel  possessed  with  a spirit  of  divination — whom  St.  Paul 
met  with  on  his  first  entrance  into  European  Greece,  w'as  really  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit,  which  St.  Paul  cast  out,  thereby  depriving  her  masters  of  all  their  hopes  of  gain, 
(Acts  xvi.  16 — 19) ; and,  2.  The  phenomena  of  Mesmerism.  In  one  or  other  of  these, 
or  in  both  of  them  combined,  will  be  found  the  simplest,  and  probably  the  truest,  ex- 
planation of  all  that  is  really  marvellous  in  the  responses  of  the  oracles.” 

Should  the  existence  of  the  asserted  powers  of  olairvoyants  ever  be  indis- 
putnhly  established,  we  shall  probably  be  enabled  to  attain  a satisfactory 
solution  of  the  sources  of  Delphic  inspiration  in  cases  where,  like  the  one 
under  consideration,  distance  of  place  only  was  concerned.  As  to  the 
source  of  really  oracular  power — the  power,  we  mean,  oi  foretelling  events, 
mesmerism  even  if  true  and  fully  revealed  to  us,  would  in  all  probability 


Or,  more  literally,  “ a spirit  of  Python.' 
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throw  but  little  light  on  the  subject,  and  we  should  still  have  to  look  else- 
where for  a solution. 

The  general  truthfulness  of  Herodotus  is  nowhere  more  discernible  than 
in  his  account  of  national  customs,  manners,  and  ceremonials.  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  religious  ceremonials  of  the  Magi  are  strikingly  illustrated  by 
usages  existing  in  Persia  at  the  present  moment : — 

“ At  the  secret  meetings,”  we  learn  from  a note  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (B.  i.  c.  132), 
“ of  the  Ali  Allahis  of  Persia,  which  in  popular  belief  have  attained  an  infamous  no- 
toriety, but  which  are  in  reality  altogether  innocent,  are  practised  many  ceremonies 
that  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  the  old  Magian  sacrifice.  The  Peer,  or  holy  man 
who  presides,  carries  about  him  sprigs  both  of  myrtle  and  of  the  musk  willow ; he  seats 
his  disciples  in  a circle  upon  the  grass,  usually  in  one  of  those  sacred  groves  with  which 
the  Kurdish  mountains  abound  j he  chaunts  mystical  lays  regarding  the  nature,  the 
attributes,  and  the  manifestations  of  the  Godhead.  A sheep  is  slaughtered  as  an  ex- 
piatory sacrifice,  and  the  carcase  is  boiled  upon  the  spot ; the  bones  are  carefully  ex- 
tracted, and  the  Peer  then  distributes  the  fiesh  among  his  disciples,  who  creep  up  upon 
their  knees  from  their  respective  places  in  the  circle  to  receive  the  share  allotted  to 
them,  which  is  further  accompanied  by  a blessing  and  a prayer.  It  is  only  the  initiated 
who  are  admitted  to  these  meetings,  and  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  intrusion 
of  strangers  and  Mohammedans.  It  is  probably,  indeed,  owing  to  the  precaution  which 
the  Ali  Allahis  take  to  extinguish  their  lights  on  the  approach  of  strangers,  that  they 
have  acquired  their  name  of  Cheragh  Kushan,  or  ‘lamp-extinguisbers,’  and  that  orgies 
have  been  assigned  to  them  which  were  only  suited  to  darkness.  A disciple,  I may 
add,  upon  entering  the  brotherhood,  breaks  a nutmeg  with  the  spiritual  teacher  to 
whom  he  attaches  himself,  and  wears  perpetually  about  him,  in  token  of  his  depen- 
dence, the  half  of  the  nut  which  remains  with  him  : he  is  called  sir  supurdeh,  or  ‘ he 
who  has  given  over  his  head,’  and  is  bound  during  his  noviciate  implicitly  to  follow  the 
behests  of  his  leader.  After  a probationary  discipline  of  several  years — never  less  than 
three — he  is  admitted  to  a meeting,  resigns  his  nutmeg,  partakes  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
henceforward  assumes  a place  among  the  initiated.” 

The  following  note,  the  latter  part  of  which  is  from  the  pen  of  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  upon  the  Tartessus  of  Herodotus  (i.  163),  the  same  probably  as 
the  Tarsliish  of  the  Old  Testament,  will  be  of  interest  lo  the  critical  reader 
of  Scripture  : — 

“ The  Iberia  of  Herodotus  is  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Tartessus  was  a colony  founded 
there  very  early  by  the  Phcenicians.  It  was  situated  beyond  the  Straits,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bsetis  (Guadalquivir),  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Cadiz.  Tarsus,  Tartessus,  and 
Tarshish  are  variants  of  the  same  word.  \_TarsMsh  in  the  Hamitic  tongue,  which  pro- 
bably prevailed  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  when  the  first  colonists  sailed  for  Spain, 
meant  ‘ the  younger  brother,’ — a very  suitable  name  for  a colony.]” 

Herodotus  asserts  (i.  178)  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  200®  royal 
cubits  in  height ; which,  taking  the  royal  cubit  to  have  been  1 foot  10|  inches 
in  length,  would  make  them  to  have  been  373  feet  4 inches  in  height,  or,  as 
Mr.  Rawlinson  observes,  1 3 feet  4 inches  higher  than  the  extreme  height 
of  St.  Paul’s  : — 

“This,”  he  adds  in  another  note,  “by  far  the  most  surprising  fact  connected  with 
these  walls,  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  Ctesias,  who  gives  the  measure  of  the 
height  as  50  fathoms  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7),  equal  to  200  ordinary  cubits.  Other  writers 
considerably  reduce  the  amount ; Pliny  (vi.  26),  and  Solinus  (c.  60),  to  200  feet,  Strabo 
and  others  to  75  feet.  The  great  width  and  height  of  the  walls  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture (Jerem.  ii.  53,  58).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
surrounded  their  cities  with  walls  of  a height  which,  to  us,  is  astounding.  The  sober 
and  practical  Xenophon  reports  the  height  of  the  so-called  Median  wall  at  100  feet,  and 
that  of  the  walls  of  the  ruined  Nineveh  at  150  feet.” 


® In  all  these  cases  great  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  ignorance  and  in- 
accuracies of  the  mediaeval  transcribers,  whose  figures  can  be  rarely  depended  upon,  and 
are  too  often  wholly  untrustworthy. 
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In  a second  note  on  the  subject,  annexed  to  the  preceding  one,  Sir 
H.  Eawlinson  suggests  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Strabo  and 
the  historians  of  Alexander  substitute  50  for  the  200  cubits  of  Herodotus, 
and  that  it  may  therefore  be  suspected  that  the  latter  author  in  reality 
referred  to  hands,  four  of  which  were  equal  to  the  cubit.  The  alleged 
height  of  200  royal  cubits  he  regards  as  “ quite  preposterous and  in 
his  belief,  the  walls  of  Babylon  did  not  exceed  in  height  60  or  70  English 
feet. 

The  gods  Baal  and  Bel  (the  Jupiter  Belus  of  Herodotus,  i.  181)  are 
mostly  regarded  as  identical : Mr.  Rawlinson,  however,  is  inclined  to 
doubt  this : — 

“ The  Babylonian  worship  of  Bel,”  he  says,  “ is  well  known  to  us  from  Scripture, 
(Isaiah  xlvi.  i ; Jerem.  i.  2;  Apoc.,  Dan.  xh.  16).  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  Babylonian  Pantheon,  and  therefore  properly  identified  by  the 
Greeks  with  their  Zeus  or  Jupiter.  Compare  the  expressions,  Jwpiter  Ammon,  Jupiter 
Fapias,  &c.)  It  has  been  usual  to  suppose  that  Bel  and  Baal  are  the  same  word,  and 
therefore  that  the  word  Set  means  simply  ‘ Lord.’  But  this  is  very  uncertain.  Bel 
and  Baal  essentially  differ  ^ in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  these  different  forms  may  he 
distinct  roots.” 

On  the  worship  of  Bel  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  the  following  remarks : — 

“ There  are  some  points  of  considerable  difficulty  connected  with  the  worship  of  Bel 
at  Babylon.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  instance,  the  name  of  Bel,  as  a 
distinct  divinity,  hardly  ever  occurs.  The  great  temple  of  Babylon  is  consecrated  to 
Merodach,  and  that  God  is  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  city.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, however,  Bel  is  associated  with  Babylon.  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser  both  sacri- 
ficed to  him  in  that  city  as  the  supreme  local  deity;  and  Sargon  expressly  calls 
Babylon  ‘the  dwelling-place  of  Bel.’  At  a still  earlier  period — that  is,  under  the  old 
Chaldean  Empire — Niffer  was  the  chief  seat  of  tlie  worship  of  Bel,  and  the  city  was 
named  after  him,  an  explanation  being  thus  afforded  of  the  many  traditions  which 
point  to  Niffer,  or  the  city  of  Belus,  (Calneh  of  Genesis,)  as  the  primitive  capital  of 
Chaldsea.  It  may  be  presumed  from  many  notices,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history, 
that  the  worship  of  Bel  again  superseded  that  of  Merodach  at  Babylon  under  the 
Achaemenian  prmces.” 

Upon  the  apocryphal  story  (i.  190)  of  Cyrus  wreaking  his  vengeance 
upon  the  river  Gyndes  (the  modern  Riyalah),  by  dispersing  it  through 
360  channels,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thus  expresses  himself: — 

“ I incline  to  regard  the  whole  story  as  a fable,  embodying  some  popular  tradition 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  great  hydraulic  works  on  the  DiyalaJi  below  the 
Hamaran  hills;  where  the  river  has  been  dammed  across  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  a perfect  network  of  canals  have  been  opened  out  from  it  on  either  side. 
The  principal  of  these  canals  to  the  east,  now  named  Beladroz,  {Barasroth  in  Theo- 
phanes,  and  Baraz-rud,  or  ‘ hog-river,’  of  the  Arabs,)  is  apparently  of  extreme  anti- 
quity, the  stream  having  worked  itself  a bed  in  the  alluvial  soil  nearly  fifty  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  country.  There  are  fully  360  streams  of  water  derived  from  the 
Biyalah,  including  all  the  branch  cuts  from  the  seven  great  canals.  If  Cyrus  did 
indeed  execute  these  works,  his  object  must  have  been  to  furnish  means  of  irrigation 
to  the  country,  and  such  a motive  was  scarcely  likely  to  have  influenced  him  when  he 
was  conducting  a hostile  expedition  against  Babylon.  Moreover,  if  he  marched  upon 
Babylon  by  the  high-road  leading  from  the  Persian  mountains,  he  would  have  had  no 
occasion  to  ci-oss  the  Biyalah  at  all.  The  direct  route  must  have  followed  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  to  Opis,  near  which  was  the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  The  name  of  the 
river  Gyndes  is  probably  derived  from  the  cuneiform  Khudun,  a city  and  district  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  llupuska,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Sardanapalus.  It  is 
at  Jiny  rate  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  names  by  which  this  river  has  been  known  in 
modern  times,  Tamerra,  Shirnan,  Nahmoan,  and  Biyalah,  are  those  of  cities  on  its 


^ of  necessity  make  a slight  alteration  here. 
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banks ; and  the  same  system  of  nomenclature  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  have  existed 
in  antiquity.” 

The  Appendix  to  the  First  Book  of  Herodotus — to  the  translation  of 
which  the  present  volume  is  confined — is  devoted  to  a series  of  valuable 
Essays,  by  the  pen  either  of  the  learned  Translator,  or  his  equally  learned 
and  more  travelled  coadjutor.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  Essay  L,  by  the 
Translator,  has  for  its  subject  the  Early  Chronology  and  History  of  Lydia. 
Replete  though  it  is  with  matter  of  interest,  our  limits  will  only  allow  us 
to  make  a note  of  the  fact  that  the  writer  stoutly  combats  the  very  preva- 
lent notion  that  the  great  Etruscan  nation  owed  its  origin  to  a colony  from 
Lydia. 

The  Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  Asia  Minor  is  treated  of  in  the 
second  Essay ; and  the  Chronology  and  History  of  the  Great  Median 
Empire  form  the  subject  of  the  third.  The  fourth,  limited  to  a couple  of 
pages,  “ On  the  Ten  Tribes  of  the  Persians,”  is  contributed  by  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson.  The  fifth,  a short  notice  by  the  Translator  of  the  Reli- 
gions of  the  Ancient  Persians,  is  followed  by  a lengthy  and  valuable  con- 
tribution by  the  pen  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  “On  the  Early  History  of 
Babylonia.”  The  Chronology  and  History  of  the  Great  Assyrian  Empire, 
and  the  History  of  the  Later  Babylonians,  are  discussed  at  equal  length  by 
the  Translator  in  Essays  Vll.  and  VIII. : from  the  former  Essay  we 
borrow  our  concluding  extract : — 

“The  picture  furnished  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  general  condition  of 
Western  Asia  at  this  period  (b.c.  900 — 860)  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
which  they  present  to  us.  At  the  extreme  west  appear  the  Phoenician  cities,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Byblus,  from  which  Shalmanu-bar  takes  tribute  in  his  21st  year.  Adjoin- 
ing upon  them  are  the  kingdoms  of  Hamath  and  Damascus,  the  latter  at  first  under 
: Benhadad,  and  then  under  Hazael;  the  former  under  a king  named  Sahulena,  or 

! Irkhulena.  These  kingdoms  are  closely  leagued  together,  and  united  in  the  same 
I alliance  are  their  neighbours,  the  Khatti,  or  Hittites,  who  form  a great  confederacy 

I ruled  by  a number  of  petty  chiefs,  and  extend  continuously  from  the  borders  of  Damas- 

I cus  to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Bireh-jiJc.  The  strength  of  the  Hittites,  Hamathites, 

I and  Syrians  of  Damascus  is  in  their  chariots.  They  are  sometimes  assisted  by  the 

j ‘ kings  of  the  sea-coast,’  who  are  probably  the  Phoenician  princes.  The  valley  of  the 

Orontes,  from  a little  north  of  Hamath  to  the  great  bend  which  the  river  makes 
towards  the  west,  and  the  country  eastward,  as  far  as  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  tributaries  of  that  stream  from  those  of  the  Euphrates,  is  in  possession  of  tlie 
Batena,  a tribe  of  Hittites,  whose  name  connects  them  with  the  Padan- Axam  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Batancea  of  the  Greek  writers.  This  people  is  permanently  subject  to 
Assyria,  and  the  Assyrians  have  access  through  their  territories  to  the  countries  of 
their  neighbours.  East  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  country  between  Bir  and  Diarbekr, 
are  the  Nairi  or  Nayari,  adjoining  upon  the  Armenians,  who  reach  from  about  Diarbekr 
to  the  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeli,  which  belongs  to  the  Mannai,  the  Minni  of  Scripture, 
(Jer.  li.  27).  Southward,  along  the  line  of  Zagros,  are,  fii’st,  KharJchar,  about  Lake 
Van;  next,  HupusTca,  reaching  south  to  Hoi  wan  and  the  Gates  of  Zagros;  and  then 
the  country  of  the  Namri,  reaching  as  far  as  Susiana,  east  of  which  dwell  the  Medes 
and  (perhaps)  the  Persians.  Below  Assyria  is  Babylonia,  the  more  northern  portion  of 
whicli  is  tlie  country  of  the  Accad,  while  the  more  southern,  reaching  to  the  coast, 
is  Chaldsea — the  land  of  the  Kaldai.  Above  Babylonia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  the  TsuTcJii,  perhaps  the  Shuhites  of  Scripture.  Finally,  in  Cappadocia,  above  the 
northern  Hittites,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates,  are  the  Tuplai,  or  Tibareni,  a weak 
people,  under  a multitude  of  chiefs,  W’^ho  readily  pay  tribute  to  the  conqueror.” 

The  ninth  Essay,  also  contributed  by  the  Translator,  treats  of  the 
Geography  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Adjacent  Countries.  The  tenth,  by 
the  pen  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson — the  most  valuable  portion,  perhaps,  of  the 
volume — has  for  its  subject  “ the  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians j”  and  in  the  eleventh  and  concluding  Essay,  the  Ethnic  Affinities 
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of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia  are  examined  by  the  learned  Translator  at 
considerable  length.  The  volume  ends  with  a note,  several  pages  in 
length,  “ On  the  Invention  of  Coining,  and  the  Earliest  Specimens  of 
Coined  Money.” 

In  our  opinion,  a better  English  Translation  of  the  text  of  Herodotus 
than  the  present  one  cannot  reasonably  be  desired;  and,  despite  the  rapid 
progress  and  unanticipated  revelations  of  modern  discovery,  a very  long 
period  probably  will  elapse  before  a Translation  of  the  author  more  ably 
and  more  valuably  illustrated  will  be  possible. 


BIECH’S  HISTOEY  OE  AKCIEYT  POTTEEY^ 

So  far  from  subscribing  to  the  dogma  that  “ we  have  had  enough  of  pot 
and  pan  antiquity,”  we  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  think  the 
fictile  ware  of  the  generations  which  have  preceded  us  peculiarly  deserving 
the  attentive  study  of  all  who  assume,  and  do  not  profane,  the  name  of 
archaeologist.  That  the  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  considers  it  a theme  worthy  his  labour 
and  learning,  we  have  evidence  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

The  potter’s  art  is  referable  to  remote  antiquity  : in  our  review  of  the 
relics  of  the  past,  we  encounter  it  at  every  step  ; whether  in  the  Eoman 
oUce,  the  tombs  roofed  with  tiles,  the  Etruscan  and  Teutonic  models  of 
dwellings,  or  the  ruder  mortuary  urns  of  our  primitive  forefathers, — all  are 
evidence  of  human  skill,  and  taste,  and  feeling  ; all  contribute  to  the  mass 
of  fragmentary  intelligence  which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  archaeo- 
logist to  identify  and  analyze. 

In  England,  where  scarcely  a day  passes  without  the  discovery  of  ex- 
amples of  ancient  pottery,  the  subject  has  not  received  that  attention  which 
it  claims  at  the  hands  of  all  who  would  study  history  by  its  monuments ; a 
neglect  which  appears  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  they  are  rude  and  uninviting  as  works  of  art.  The  admirers  of 
the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  the  Greek  potter’s  skill  regards  with  dis- 
dain the  ruder  efforts  of  a less  civilized  people,  and  that  w'hich  is  unattrac- 
tive to  the  eye  is  considered  unworthy  of  attention  and  scrutiny. 

Tlie  Introduction  is  devoted  by  Mr.  Birch  to  a sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  fictile  manufactures  : — 

“ It  is  impossible,”  he  says,  “ to  determine  when  the  manufacture  was  invented. 
Clay  is  a material  so  generally  diffused,  and  its  plastic  nature  so  easily  discovered,  that 
the  art  of  working  it  does  not  exceed  the  intelligence  of  the  rudest  savage.  The 
baking  of  it,  so  as  to  give  it  an  indestructible  tenacity,  must  have  been  a great  stride 
in  the  art,  and  was  probably  discovered  by  accident  rather  than  by  design.  In  few 
countries  is  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  such  that  objects  of  sun-dried  clay  can 
survive  a single  winter;  and  however  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  architecture,  such 
a material  was  unavailable  for  vessels  destined  to  hold  liquids.  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
llabylonia,  the  triple  cradle  of  the  human  race,  have  alone  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
sun-dried  products  which  represent  the  first  efforts  of  the  art. 

“ From  the  necessity  for  symmetrical  buildings  arose  the  invention  of  the  brick, 
which  must  have  sui)erseded  the  rude  plastering  of  the  hut  with  clay,  to  protect  it 
against  the  sun  or  storm.  In  the  history  of  the  Semitic  nations,  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  of  the  Fhoenicians,  the  brick  is  classed  amongst  the  earlier  inventions  of  the  art, 
and  hsis  descended,  with  various  modifications,  from  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  essential  that  bricks  should  be  symmetrical,  and  their  form 
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is  generally  reetangular.  From  their  geometricisl  shape,  they  have  preserved  the 
canon  of  ancient  measure ; while  the  various  inscriptions  with  which  they  have  been 
stamped  have  elevated  them  to  the  dignity  of  historical  monuments.  Thus  the  bricks 
of  Egypt  not  only  afford  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Scriptme  by  their  composition  of 
straw  and  clay,  but  also,  by  the  hieroglyphs  impressed  upon  them,  transmit  the  names 
of  a series  of  kings,  and  testify  the  existence  of  edifices,  all  knowledge  of  which,  except 
for  these  relics,  would  have  utterly  perished.  Those  of  Assyria  and  Babylnn,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  same  information,  have,  by  their  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  mention  the 
locality  of  the  edifices  for  which  they  were  made,  afforded  the  means  of  tracing  the 
sites  of  ancient  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  with  an  accuracy  unattainable  by  any  other 
means.  When  the  brick  was  ornamented,  as  in  Assyria,  with  glazed  representations, 
this  apparentl^y  insignificant,  but  imperishable  object,  has  confirmed  the  descriptions  of 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  which  critical  scepticism  had  denounced  as  fabulous.  TTie  Roman 
bricks  have  also  borne  their  testimony  to  history.  A large  number  of  them  present  a 
series  of  the  names  of  consuls  of  imperial  Rome;  while  others  shew  that  the  proud 
nobility  of  the  eternal  city  partly  derived  their  revenues  from  the  kilns  of  their  Cam- 
panian and  Sabine  farms.” 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  shew'  how  burnt  clay  was  used  for  other 
purposes  besides  bricks  or  vases ; and  alludes  to  the  extraordinary  Assyrian 
and  Babylonish  terra-cottas,  on  which  are  inscribed  their  public  archives, 
historical  annals,  astronomical,  or  rather  astrological,  computations,  even 
their  title-deeds  and  exchequer-bills,  were  inscriptions  stamped  on  wet  clay, 
and  burned  into  indelible  and  indestructible  letters  upon  tablets,  cylinders, 
and  prisms  of  terra-cotta.  Tlie  Introduction  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art,  from  the  first  rude  efi'orts  to  model  with  the  hand,  and 
ornament  with  the  finger-nail,  to  the  use  of  pieces  of  wood  and  metal  as 
modelling  tools,  and  thus  to  the  greatest  invention  of  all — the  potter's 
wheel : — 

“ The  apiffication  of  clay  to  the  making  of  vases  probably  soon  caused  the  invention 
of  the  potter’s  wheel,  before  which  period  only  vessels  fashioned  by  the  hand,  and  of 
rude,  unsymmetrical  shape,  could  have  been  made.  But  the  application  of  a circular 
lathe,  laid  horizontally  and  revolving  on  a central  pivot,  on  which  the  clay  was  placed, 
and  to  which  it  adhered,  was  in  its  day  a truly  wonderful  advance  in  the  art.  As  the 
wheel  spun  round,  aU  combinations  of  oval,  spherical,  and  cylindrical  forms  could  be 
produced,  and  the  vases  became  not  only  symmetrical  in  their  proportions,  but  true  in 
the  r capacity.  The  invention  of  the  wheel  has  been  ascribed  to  all  the  great  nations 
of  antiquity.  It  is  represented  in  full  activity  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures ; it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptur*  s,  and  was  certainly  in  use  at  an  early  period  in  Assu’ia. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  have  attributed  it  to  a Scythian  philosopher,  and  to  the 
States  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Sicyon,  the  three  great  rivals  in  the  ceramic  art.  The 
very  oldest  vases  of  Greece,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the 
heroic  ages,  bear  marks  of  having  been  turned  upon  the  wheel.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  any  Greek  vases  except  those  made  by  the  wheel,  or  by  moulds ; which 
latter  process  was  applied  only  at  a late  period  to  their  production.” 

The  next  step  in  the  art  was  to  endeavour  to  render  the  terra-cotta  more 
capable  of  holding  liquids ; and  probably  also  that  they  might  be  better 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  cookery.  This  was  done  by  the  invention  of 
glazes,  or  enamels, — some  of  ^itreous  character,  as  old  as  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  have  been  found  in  Egypt ; and  the  use  of  metallic  oxides, — those 
of  copper  for  blue,  and  of  tin  for  white  enamel,  have  been  found  in 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian  pottery. 

The  next  style  alluded  to,  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  thus  characterised  : — 

“ In  the  application  of  iorm  in  art  the  Greeks  have  exceeded  all  nations,  either  past 
or  present.  The  beauty  and  simplicity^  of  the  shapes  of  their  vases  have  caused  them  to 
be  taken  as  models  for  various  kinds  of  earthenware ; but  as  every  Civilized  people  has 
received  from  other  sources  forms  sanctioned  by  time,  and  as  many  of  the  Greek  forms 
cannot  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modern  use,  they  have  not  been  servilely 
imitated.  Yet  to  every  eye  familiar  with  works  of  art  of  the  higher  order,  the  cleverest 
Gejnt.  Mag.  Vol.  CCilh  3 s 
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iiiiitatious  of  nature  and  the  most  elegant  conceits  of  floral  ornaments,  whether  ex- 
hibited in  the  efforts  of  Oriental  or  European  potters,  appear  coarse  and  vulgar  when 
contrasted  with  the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  Greek  forms.” 

But  their  value  to  us  as  pictorial  representations  is  even  greater  than 
the  delight  we  derive  from  their  beauties.  They  not  only  shew  the  state 
of  art,  and  the  religious  belief,  but  they  throw  the  greatest  light  on 
history,  and  still  more  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  refined  people. 
Their  dwellings,  costume,  furniture,  banquets,  games,  religious  rites ; their 
weapons,  and  method  of  making  war;  their  horses  and  chariots,  spears, 
shields,  with  their  emblems  painted  or  impressed  on  them ; the  animals,  birds, 
and  even  trees  and  flowers  ; the  methods  of  hunting,  fowling,  and  fishing, — 
in  short,  all  the  scenes  of  many-coloured  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
are  here  depicted,  and  that  with  a spirit,  beauty,  and  fidelity  we,  even  in 
our  civilized  age,  despair  of  excelling.  Not  only  to  the  archaeologist  are 
they  valuable,  but  to  the  classical  scholar  also.  The  feelings  of  the  lover 
of  Homer,  of  Hesiod,  of  Sophocles,  of  Euripides,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Ovid — 
in  fact,  of  every  ancient  poet — are  awakened  to  the  deepest  interest  when 
he  sees  the  acts  of  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Hector,  and  Achilles,  Ulysses, 
Circe,  Telemachus,  and  Penelope  ; the  sorrows  of  CEdipus  ; the  madness  of 
Orestes  ; — the  poets  Musaeus  and  Anacreon  ; — the  hunting  the  Calydonian 
boar, — the  labours  of  Hercules  and  Theseus, — everything,  in  short,  which 
illustrates  the  high-souled  men  who  sang  of — 

“ Thebes  or  Pelops’  line. 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,” — 

is  vividly  pourtrayed  with  unquestionable  fidelity.  Let  the  sneerer  at  “ pot- 
and-pan  antiquaries”  find  objects  more  worthy  of  attention,  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Birch  has  now,  without  doubt,  presented  to  us  the  best  work  ever 
written  on  this  subject.  For  copiousness  of  matter,  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, depth  of  research,  and  beauty  of  illustration,  these  two  volumes  are 
certainly  of  the  highest  order.  There  are  a few  slips  of  the  pen  here  and 
there,  which  will  presently  be  alluded  to,  but  they  are  of  the  slightest 
description.  The  style  is  extremely  pleasing,  even  when  the  subject-matter 
is  merely  plain  description  ; and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  we  proceed  to 
give  a short  description  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 

The  first  part  treats  of  Egyptian  and  Oriental  pottery,  and  commences 
with  the  works  of  the  former  people.  The  invention  is  attributed  to  the 
god  Num,  the  directing  spirit  of  the  universe,  who  moulded  the  human 
race  on  his  wheel ; having  previously  created  the  earth,  and  placed  the  sun 
and  moon  in  an  azure  vault  which  Phtha,  “ the  artisan  and  leader  of  mun- 
dane artisans,”  (as  .lamblichus  calls  him,)  had  formed  previously  upon  his 
lathe  in  the  shape  of  an  egg  : — 

“ Tliere  is  evidence  that  the  existence  of  earthen  vessels  in  Egypt  was  at  least  coeval 
with  the  formation  of  a written  language.  Several  hieroglyphs  represent  various  kinds 
of  vessels  of  red  earthenware ; and  these  signs  date  from  the  remote  period  of  the  third 
and  fourth  dynasties,  whose  epoch  may  be  placed  between  B.C.  3000 — 2000.  In 
sepulchres  of  the  fourth  and  subsequent  dynasties,  earthenware  vessels  are  represented 
jis  employed  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  domestic  life : as  jugs  for  water  and  other 
li(juids  ; jars  for  wine  and  milk  ; deep  pans,  or  bowls,  to  serve  up  dressed  viands ; and 
conical  vessels  on  stands,  round  which  is  twined  the  favourite  or  national  flower,  the 
lotus.  A series  of  monuments  enables  us  to  trace  the  development  of  the  art  from  this 
period  to  that  of  the  Roman  empire ; whilst  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised  is 

})ractically  illustrated  by  abundant  specimens  of  many  kinds  of  pottery The 

hieroglyphics  are  our  principal  guide,  which  give,  within  certain  limits,  the  date  of 
every  inscribed  specimen.  These  become  the  data  for  determining  the  age  of  vases,  the 
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paste  of  which  is  of  similar  composition,  and  the  type  and  ornaments  of  the  same 
kind.” 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  their  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which 
such  extensive  remains  exist,  and  which  have  retained  their  shape  for  cen- 
turies,— there  being,  in  fact,  no  rains  to  deface  them  in  Egypt : — 

“ The  pyramids  of  Dashour,  lUahoon,  Howara,  Aboo  Roash,  Drab  Ahoo  Nagger,  the 
walls  of  Sa’s,  the  fortresses  at  Samneh,  Centra  Pselcis,  Hieraconpolis,  Abydos,  and 
El  Hayheh — those  at  the  edifice  called  the  Memnonium  of  Thebes — several  private 
tombs,  and  the  great  wall  which  enclosed  Egypt  on  the  eastern  side,  extending  a dis- 
tance of  1,500  stadia  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  are  constructed  of  them  ; as  well  as 
the  wall  built  by  Sesostris  across  Egypt  (now  called  the  Gisr-el-Agoos),  and  a chapel  at 
Ekmin  or  Chemmis.  The  Fayoom  and  the  Delta,  which  abounded  with  rich  alluvial 
soil,  and  which  are  remote  from  the  principal  quarries,  must  have  presented,  at  the 
most  ancient  period  of  the  national  history,  the  appearance  of  a vast  brick-field.” 

These  bricks  are  of  Nile  mud,  or  clay,  and  held  together  by  chopped 
straw,  or  bits  of  broken  pots,  and  are  stamped  with  certain  marks,  which 
shew  the  dynasties  under  which  they  were  made*  The  dimensions  of  about 
twenty  of  them,  from  the  time  of  Thothnus  III.  to  the  building  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Saqqara,  are  given  in  a table  carefully  figured.  They  are  blocks 
about  14  or  15  inches  long,  7 inches  wide,  and  to  5j  thick,  and  conse- 
quently are  about  five  times  as  much  in  cubic  matter  as  English  bricks. 
Wood-engravings  are  given,  not  only  of  these,  but  of  a stamp  with  which 
the  marks  were  impressed.  No  brick,  says  Mr.  Birch,  was  impressed 
earlier  than  the  eighteenth  dynasty  ; and  he  considers  the  stamp  marked 
the  destination  of  the  brick,  and  not  that  there  was  any  tax  on  the  same, 
like  our  late  excise-duty  on  bricks.  There  are  marks  on  them  made  by 
dipping  the  points  of  one  or  more  fingers  in  clay  when  wet.  These,  our 
author  thinks,  are  “ distinguishing  marks;”  but  they  more  probably  shew 
the  “ tale”  of  the  bricks,  or  number  made,  as  is  the  custom  of  London 
brick-makers  at  the  present  day.  The  workmen  mark  every  twenty-fifth 
brick  on  the  lower  row,  where  they  are  set  to  dry,  by  thrusting  the  end  of 
one  finger  in  their  edge  ; the  fiftieth  has  two  such  marks,  and  so  on  to  the 
hundredth,  which  has  not  only  four  such  marks  in  the  edge,  but  one  on 
the  head  or  end  of  the  brick.  As  many  hundreds,  so  many  head-marks ; 
and  by  going  to  the  end  of  the  row,  and  multiplying  the  numbers  on  the 
last  hundred  by  the  numbers  of  rows  of  bricks  piled  on  each  other,  the 
total  number,  or  tale,  is  easily  found.  In  fact,  the  process  of  mixing  the 
clay  and  moulding  it  dififered  very  little  from  that  of  the  present  time. 

We  then  get  a short  description  of  the  red  unglazed  Egyptian  pottery — 
which  does  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  similar  ware  of  any  country ; and 
of  the  baked  bricks,  which  are  much  the  same  as  the  sun-dried,  except  that 
they  are  smaller.  Sarcophagi  of  burnt  earth,  which  seem  to  have  been 
rare  in  Egypt,  and  used  by  the  lower  classes,  are  then  described,  and  also 
the  sepulchral  cones  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  controversy ; — 

“ These,  as  their  name  implies,  were  rude  cones  turned  on  the  pottePs  wheel,  and 
stamped  on  their  bases  with  a hieroglyphical  inscription  in  has-relief,  impressed  from  a 
mould.  Their  inscribed  end  is  often  painted  red.  A brick  has  been  found  thus 
impressed. 

“ These  cones  have  been  found  placed  over  the  doors  of  the  tombs,  or  scattered  on 
the  floor  amidst  the  debris.  Although  it  is  evident  that  they  were  part  of  the  se- 
pulchral furniture,  their  use  proved  a riddle  to  Egyptian  archaeologists.  Their  dimensions 
are  from  six  inches  to  a foot  in  length,  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
Some  have  conjectured  them  to  he  seals  for  sealing  the  tombs,  or  tickets  for  the  coffins ; 
others,  that  they  served  as  cards  of  invitation  to  the  mourners,  or  passports  of  adiiiis- 
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sion  to  the  sepulchres.  From  recent  discoveries  made  at  Warka,  in  Babylonia,  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  cones  were  in  reality  bricks,  which  were  introduced  into  walls,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  form  patterns  of  ornamental  brick-work,  their  inscribed  bases  being 
placed  outwards.  The  inscriptions  are  always  of  funereal  import,  and  the  words,  ‘the 
devoted  to,’  or  ‘ blessed  by  Osiris,’  often  precede  the  name  of  the  dead.  Some  of  the 
oldest  cones,  made  for  functionaries  of  state  deceased  during  the  twelfth  dynasty,  have 
their  inscriptions  running  round  the  base,  like  the  legend  of  a coin.  Others  have  a line 
of  hieroglyphs  stamped  in  an  elliptical  or  square  depression,  like  the  brick-marks.” 

They  help  to  shew  the  interior  organisation  of  the  empire.  One  cone  is 
inscribed  “ Merimes,  the  prince  of  Ethiopia,  devoted  to  Osiris  the  justified.” 
Then  come  cones  bearing  names  of  nomarchs,  or  governors  of  a province, 
high-priests,  priests,  scribes,  clerks,  secretaries,  the  king’s  accountant,  his 
seal-bearer,  (“  the  king’s  eyes  and  ears,”)  his  treasurer,  the  scribes  of  the 
granaries,  and  the  scribe  of  the  “ silver  place.”  There  are  also  cones  bear- 
ing the  names  and  titles  of  the  governor  of  the  Ivory  Island,  the  alluvial 
country,  the  chamberlains,  incense-bearer,  and  lastly,  one  of  a “ captain  of 
soldiers.”  A section  is  then  devoted  to  the  curious  sepulchral  effigies 
which  are  so  common,  and  another  to  the  vases  used  for  containing  the 
viscera  of  the  deceased  after  the  process  of  embalming. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  ordinary  vases,  and 
dishes  for  holding  food,  oils,  drugs,  ointments,  and  extracts  : these  do  not 
seem  to  have  differed  much  from  the  ordinary  ware  of  other  nations,  except 
the  ibis-mummy  pot,  which  is  figured  at  page  34.  Vessels  of  the  form  of 
amphorcB,  hydricB,  and  several  shapes  of  rough  jugs  of  ungraceful  form,  are 
then  given : one  at  page  39  is  adorned  with  a most  uncouth  head  of  the 
god  Typhon,  which  is  ludicrous  enough.  The  oenochoe,  lecytJii,  aryhalli, 
and  situlcB  are  also  something  like  those  of  the  Grreeks,  but  with  less 
graceful  outline,  and  coarser  handles.  The  pitJioi^  or  dolia,  are  smaller 
than  those  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans:  one  is  figured  at  page  41 
as  having  a foot  or  stand ; and  a very  curious,  but  inelegant,  lecythus  is 
given  at  page  42. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  shew  the  extensive  use  of  pottery  among 
this  nation  : — 

“ The  use  of  pottery  was  very  extensive  among  the  Egyptians.  Conical  jars  were 
employed  to  raise  the  water  out  of  wells  by  a process  like  the  modern  shadoof.  The 
water-carrier  used  wide-mouthed  jars  slung  at  each  end  of  a pole  by  a palm-fibre  cord. 
The  poulterer  deposited  his  plucked  and  salted  geese  in  tall  open-mouthed  amphorae, 
which  were  fixed  upright  by  their  pointed  ends  in  the  floor  of  his  house,  or  in  his 
cellar.  The  butcher  and  the  cook  disposed  of  their  viands  in  the  same  manner.  The 
weaver  used  terra-cotta  vessels  to  hold  his  flax,  and  reeled  it  out  of  them.  Figs  were 
gathered  into  bottles.  Wine  was  squeezed  into  a pan  with  low  square  handles,  and 
deposited,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in  amphorae,  which  were  sealed  with  clay,  and 
placed  on  a low  four-legged  stand,  or  on  stone  rings.  The  wine  was  poured  into  these 
amphorae  by  means  of  large  bowls,  provided  with  a spout  in  front,  the  necks  being 
carefully  sealed.  Some  curious  examples  of  the  mode  of  fastening  these  amphorae  are 
given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 

“ A hind  of  tall  cup  or  bowl  of  this  substance  was  held  by  the  worshipper  to  present  * 
his  olleriiiL;,  or  by  the  servant  to  assist  her  mistress.  Various  pots  and  pans — the  cele- 
brated flesh-pots  of  Kgypt — were  used  by  the  cooks  in  the  same  manner  as  iron  pots 
are  em])loye(l  at  present.  Cups  of  this  material  were  used  for  drinking  wine  or  to  take 
it  out  of  the  am])liora.  The  water-bottle  placed  under  the  table,  and  round  which  was 
twined  the  lotus-flower,  as  well  as  the  table  itself,  were  made  of  it.  The  jars  held  the 
colours  of  the  varnisher,  and  the  plasters  of  the  plasterer ; the  grains  of  corn  before 
they  were  i)ounded  in  the  m )rtar,  and  the  flour  after  it  w^as  returned  from  thence  ; the 
embahner’s  bitumen,  and  water  for  the  use  of  the  scribes.  A kind  of  Jerater  was  used 
as  a receptacle  for  the  wine  or  water  drawn  from  the  amphorae.  Large  jars  were  em- 
])loy(!d  for  watering  cattle,  for  the  labourer’s  hod,  the  smelter’s  bucket  and  crucible, 
the  jar  of  the  cow-doctor,  and  the  pail  of  the  milkman. 
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“Although  M.  Brongniart  denies  to  the  Egyptians  a type  of  fabric  distinct  from  that 
of  other  people,  a practised  eye  will  undoubtedly  at  once  detect  their  vases  by  tlieir 
simpler  forms,  by  their  want  of  high  mechanical  finish,  by  the  prevalence  of  pointed 
bases,  and  by  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  neck  and  orifices.  After  the  subjugation  of 
Ei^ypt  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  some  of  the  Egyptian  vases  resemble,  indeed,  those 
of  their  foreign  masters ; but  during  the  nationd  independence  the  workmanship  is 
totally  distinct,  being  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  its  outline,  and  by  the  tendency  to 
imitate  the  forms  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  Egyptian  potters  had  not,  it  is  true,  that 
highly  reflned  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  the  Greeks  possessed  but  they  were  by  no 
means  entirely  destitute  of  it.  The  high  civilization  of  Egypt,  however,  and  the  abundance 
of  gems  and  of  the  precious  metals,  directed  the  national  taste  to  working  in  metal 
rather  than  in  clay ; and  with  the  exception  of  the  Egyptian  fayence  or  porcelain,  the 
works  in  terra-cotta  were  for  domestic  use  rather  than  for  decorative  purposes.” 

The  manufacture  both  of  Egyptian  bricks  and  pottery  has  been  so  well 
described  by  others,  and  illustrated  by  the  paintings  on  the  tombs  at  Beni 
Hassan,  that  we  shall  pass  over  these  sections,  and  proceed  to  the  description 
of  red  ware.  The  most  curious  specimen  of  this  are  bottles  formed  into 
fantastic  shapes.  One  is  a lady  playing  a guitar ; it  was  full  of  a viscous 
fluid,  which  was  intended  to  be  poured  out  of  the  top  of  her  head.  Another 
is  in  the  form  of  a gourd,  with  a loop  to  put  on  the  thumb,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  be  an  ink-bottle.  Another  in  the  shape  of  a fish,  like  the 
earthenware  dram-bottles  seen  in  our  own  shops.  An  amphora  (without 
handles)  and  a curious  stand  are  given  at  page  61. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  Egyptian  glazed  ware,  and  some  very  valu- 
able information  is  given  as  to  its  component  parts.  The  celestial  blue  is 
still  unequalled,  as  our  author  tells  us.  We  next  come  to  the  tiles,  which, 
as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  are  the  exact  prototypes  of  the 
Dutch  tiles  that  adorned  our  grandsires’  fireplaces.  These  were  used  in 
Egypt  for  wall-decoration.  The  variety  of  objects  in  different  sorts  of 
glazed  ware  is  astonishing.  In  fact,  this  species  of  porcelain  seems  to 
have  been  used  for  many  of  those  purposes  for  which  we  employ  the 
metals.  Toys,  amulets,  charms,  pictorial  plates  or  brooches  ; bugles,  strung 
in  rows,  and  forming  a sort  of  network  ; beads  made  in  the  form  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  of  all  sorts  of  gay  colours;  these,  it  is  conjectured, 
were  reserved  for  persons  of  higher  rank,  the  plehs  wearing  plain  blue 
beads  only ; — little  figures  of  gods,  with  loops  behind  the  neck  to  suspend 
them  from  the  necklaces,  scarabsei  finger-rings,  sepulchral  figures  of 
deceased  persons,  or  miniature  mummies , — all  these,  and  hundreds  of 
other  objects,  are  made  of  burnt  clay  glazed  in  various*ways.  One  rather 
curious  object,  given  at  p.  71,  is  a blue  porcelain  beard,  which  once  was 
pendent  from  the  head  carved  on  a mummy-case,  and  which  would  have 
been  enough  to  frighten  any  Fatima  or  Sister  Anne  into  fits,  without  the 
scimitar,  had  it  ever  been  borne  by  a human  being.  How  strange  it  is  that 
nations  have  often  been  on  the  very  verge  of  a great  discovery,  and  yet 
have  missed  it.  The  stamps  found  at  Pompeii  shew  that  the  Romans  were 
nearly  in  the  position  of  the  inventors  of  the  “ Block  Book,”  and  yet 
missed  the  art  of  printing. 

Hear  what  Mr.  Birch  says  of  the  Egyptians  : — 

“We  here  close  our  account  of  the  potteries  of  Egypt,  wliich  never  attained  a higher 
excellence  in  the  art  of  making  porcelain.  Yet  this  porcelain  was  regarded  by  con- 
temporary nations  with  as  much  admiration  as  that  of  the  Chinese  excited  in  Europe 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  a further  step  was  undoubtedly  requmed  to  produce 
a war’e  at  the  same  time  compaci.  as  stone  and  brilliant  as  glass,  and  the  discovery  of 
this  is  due  to  the  Chinese.  The  Egyptians,  although  they  possessed  the  requisite 
materials,  failed  to  combine  them  so  as  to  make  a time  porcelain.” 
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We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  pottery, 
and  our  author  tells  us,  that  — 

“ Although  it  bears  a general  resemblance,  in  shape,  form,  and  use,  to  that  of  Egypt, 
it  has  certain  specific  differences.  As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  to  be  finer  in  its 
paste,  brighter  in  its  colour,  employed  in  thinner  masses,  and  fm:  purposes  not  known  in 
Egypt.  Hence  it  exhibits  great  local  peculiarities ; but,  as  prior  to  the  excavations  of 
M.  Botta  and  Mr.  Layard,  only  a few  specimens  were  known,  and  as  even  now  their 
number  is  comparatively  small,  the  Assyrian  pottery  has  afibrded  less  opportunity  for 
investigation  than  the  Egyptian  or  the  Greek.  The  Assyrian  sculptures,  too,  do  not 
give  that  insight  into  the  private  life  of  the  people  which  is  presented  by  the  wall- 
painting  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  j and  their  philology  has  hitherto  been  only  partially 
investigated.” 

The  sun-dried  and  the  baked  bricks  seem  to  have  very  much  resembled 
those  of  Egypt,  except  that  they  were  much  larger,  being  about  the  same 
length  and  thickness,  but  of  double  the  width.  Some  very  extraordinary 
and  valuable  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  them.  But  the  most  curious 
difference  between  the  use  of  terra-cotta  with  these  nations,  and  those  of 
any  other,  is  the  literary  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  applied. 
Fancy  the  decern  scriptores  or  “ Richard  Capgrave,’^  being  published  on 
mediaeval  crockery ; or  imagine  Baron  Macaulay  going  to  Copeland  or 
Minton  as  his  publishers,  instead  of  Longmans.  But  so  it  is  : the  annals  of 
the  different  kings  are  stamped  on  clay  cylinders,  some  like  rolling-pins, 
some  hollow  hexagonal  prisms ; and  here  we,  or  rather  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  reads  the  acts  and  deeds  of  Sennacherib,  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  of 
Sargon,  of  Esarhaddon— all  of  whom  had  seemed  to  have  passed  away 
as  great  shadows  of  dim  and  sacred  antiquity.  But  what  will  our  legal 
friends  say  to  a conveyance  on  a slab  of  pottery,  — “ this  indenture 
witnesseth”  on  baked  clay ; or  “ all  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land”  on  a 
glazed  tile  ? But  so  are  these  slabs  interpreted ; and  it  appears,  that  to  pre- 
vent erasure,  or  fraudulent  insertion,  the  witnesses  placed  their  seals,  not 
“ on  the  margin  of  these  present,”  but  on  the  edges  of  the  mass  of  clay 
when  wet,  and  the  document  was  then  sent,  not  to  the  stationer  to  be 
engrossed,  but  to  the  kiln  to  be  baked.  It  might  be  a great  check  to 
litigation,  for  a Small  and  Attwood  case  would  have  required  a hundred 
carts  to  drag  the  affidavits  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  reports 
of  a British  Bank  trial  would  have  built  a second  Tower  of  Belus.  For- 
tunate, however,  for  us,  has  it  been,  that  it  is  so,  else  these  valuable  docu- 
ments would  never  have  come  down  to  us.  The  granite  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt  and  the  terra- cottas  of  Assyria  are  imperishable ; while  the  parch- 
ments of  Pergamus  and  the  papyri  of  Alexandria  and  Byzantium  have 
perished. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  Oriental  works,  the  author  passes  to 
Jewish  pottery,  of  which  the  description  is  of  course  very  limited,  and 
its  antiquity  very  questionable.  The  same  remark  may  apply  to  the 
section  on  Phoenician  ware,  although  that  nation  claimed  to  be  the  inventors 
of  the  art  of  building  with  brick,  and  of  tiling. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  treats  of  that  most  interesting  subject, 
Greek  pottery ; and  is  certainly  the  most  masterly  and  lucid  description  as 
yet  published.  The  classification  of  styles,  and  their  respective  periods,  is 
most  valuable,  and  we  trust  to  refer  to  it  on  another  occasion. 
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DUGALD  STEWAET®. 

This  tenth  and — with  the  exception  of  a supplementary  volume  which 
is  reserved  for  a general  index  and  translations  of  the  quotations  from 
foreign  authors — concluding  volume  of  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
admirable  edition  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  works  contains  the  Memoirs  of  Smith, 
Robertson,  and  Reid,  which  were  read  by  Mr.  Stewart  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  respectively,  at  periods  not  very  long  after  the 
deaths  of  the  distinguished  persons  they  refer  to.  In  the  department  of 
literature  which  they  belong  to  they  have  always  held  a high  rank.  Be- 
sides the  propriety  and  perfect  taste  in  composition  which  characterized 
whatever  came  from  Mr.  Stewart’s  pen,  these  Memoirs  were  made  valuable 
to  the  public  by  the  clear  and  lucid  summaries  which  they  gave  of  the 
great  works  of  the  men  whose  lives  they  chronicled.  For  writings  of  this 
kind  Mr.  Stewart  was  indeed  eminently  well  qualified.  With  the  philoso- 
phical speculations  of  Smith  and  Reid  he  had  an  acquaintance  which  em- 
braced the  minutest  and  least  important  particulars ; and  he  had,  more- 
over, an  unrivalled  faculty  of  philosophical  exposition  which  enabled  him 
to  communicate  the  pith  and  marrow  of  their  writings  in  a form  which  was 
at  once  attractive  and  succinct.  But  his  labour  was  hardly,  if  at  all,  less 
happy  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  historian.  In  spite  of  the  want  of  self- 
confidence  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  account  of  a writer  whose  favourite 
pursuits  direeted  his  attention  to  researches  very  different  from  those  which 
had  employed  his  own  life,  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Robertson  exhibits  no  traces 
of  ungenial  occupation.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Stewart’s  philosophical 
studies  had  no  power  to  weaken  his  delight  in  elegant  literature,  although 
they  associated  with  it  a critical  judgment  somewhat  severe  and  hard  to 
please.  The  historian’s  fulness  of  matter,  and  fine  elaborate  composition, 
appealed  to  and  aroused  this  feeling  with  scarcely  less  advantage  to  the 
Memoir  than  that  which  had  resulted  from  the  author’s  bias  to  the  pursuits 
of  Smith  and  Reid.  The  great  merits  of  Dr.  Robertson's  narratives  were 
discriminated  with  a nice  precision,  and  appreciated  with  an  outspoken 
heartiness,  which  rendered  the  Memoir  the  most  acceptable  of  all  prelimi- 
nary notices  to  the  historian’s  collected  works. 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  Mr.  Stewart’s  three  Memoirs  possess  an  eminent 
and  obvious  value  of  a special  kind.  As  models  of  correct  and  graceful 
composition  they  deserve  high  praise  and  admiration ; as  accurate  and  able 
delineations  of  distinguished  men  they  command  a deep  and  profitable  in- 
terest ; but  as  introductory  studies  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  intent  upon 
a thorough  mastery  of  the  writings  of  three  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
authors  who  have  done  honour  to  the  Scottish  schools,  they  are  not  merely 
unequalled,  but  absolutely  unapproached,  in  worth. 

These,  nevertheless,  will  probably  be  to  many  readers  a portion  of  the 
volume  less  attractive  than  that  which  is  devoted  to  a dissertation  of  the 
same  kind  on  Mr.  Stewart’s  own  life  and  works.  The  preparation  of  this 
Memoir  became,  on  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  death,  the  task  of  Mr.  Veitch, 
who  has  executed  it  in  a manner  that  makes  his  production  no  unworthy 
or  unappropriate  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  writings.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  equal  and  ample  justice  to  the  philosopher,  the  teacher, 

® “ The  Collected  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.,  F.R.SS.,  &c.  Edited  by  Sir  Will  am 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  &c.  &c.  Vol.  X.”  (Edinburgh  : Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  London  ; 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  1858.) 
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and  the  man.  He  has  diligently  made  use  of  all  accessible  materials  in  his 
delineation  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  character  and  life,  and  has  devoted  an  entire 
chapter  to  the  exhibition  of  the  method  and  scope  of  his  philosophy,  and  | 
that  of  Reid ; and  each  of  these  departments  of  his  work  bears  witness 
to  the  wisdom  of  that  judgment  which  committed  the  biography  to  his  I 
hands. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  Mr.  Stewart  in  any  but  an  aca- 
demic aspect.  Ali  the  circumstances  of  his  life  contribute  to  and  confirm 
this  impression.  Even  his  birth  is  no  exception  ; for  it  occurred  in  the  old 
college  buildings  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  his  father  was 
the  Mathematical  Professor.  He  entered  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh 
in  his  eighth  year,  and  was  enrolled  as  a Student  of  Humanity,  in  the  Uni- 
versity, before  he  had  completed  his  thirteenth.  In  these  early  school- 
boy days  he  was  distinguished  by  a quick  and  accurate  apprehension,  and 
love  of  classical  literature,  and  a rare  facility  in  the  expression  of  ideas, — 
faculties  which  grew  and  gathered  strength  within  him  with  advancing 
years.  But  before  his  university  courses  were  completed,  all  his  intellec- 
tual pursuits  became  subordinate  to  that  fondness  for  philosophical  specu- 
lations from  which,  amongst  all  his  manifold  accomplishments,  the  greatest 
measure  of  his  subsequent  usefulness  and  fame  proceeded.  It  was  to  gra- 
tify this  bias  that  he  proceeded,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  Glasgow,  to  listen 
to  the  doctrines  Reid  was  earnestly  proclaiming.  The  consequences  of  that 
step  were  deeply  interesting  from  their  influence  on  the  career  of  Mr.  Stewart 
personally,  and  on  the  fortunes  of  philosophy  throughout  the  land  : — 

“ Ro  pupil,”  says  Mr.  Yeitch,  “ever  caught  the  spirit  of  a master  more  fully,  or 
more  intelligently  appreciated  his  method  of  philosophical  inquiry.  During  a long 
life  consecrated  to  reflection,  Stewart  nourished  that  spirit  in  Scotland,  and  continued 
the  application  of  the  same  method  to  speculative  science ; and  won,  by  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a teacher  and  writer  a wider  interest,  and  iuller  acceptance  for  philosophical 
doctrines  than  they  had  before  experienced  in  Britain.” 

What  the  influence  was  on  Mr.  Stewart  himself  may  be  in  part  collected 
from  the  character  of  the  works  which  have  given  occasion  for  Mr.Yeitch’s 
Memoir.  Seldom,  probably,  has  a teacher  of  philosophy  quickened  loftier 
impulses  in  an  abler  or  more  eloquent  disciple. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  consequence  of  the  declining  health  of  his 
father,  Mr.  Stewart  was  recalled  to  Edinburgh  to  take  charge — first  for 
three  years,  as  substitute,  and  then  as  conjoint  professor — of  the  mathe- 
matical classes  in  the  university  of  that  city.  In  this  somewhat  ungenial 
occupation  he  continued  through  thirteen  years,  conducting  also,  during 
a portion  of  the  time,  the  Moral  Philosophy  class  for  Adam  Ferguson; 
and  delivering,  during  the  same  session,  “ a course  of  lectures  on  Astro- 
nomy for  the  first  time.”  It  was  nothing  wonderful  that  his  strength 
lailed  him  in  the  accumulated  labours  of  this  intellectual  triumph,  or  that 
it  was  “ necessary  to  lift  him  into  the  carriage,”  when  the  close  of  the 
session  set  him  free.  It  was,  in  one  sense,  a favourable  circumstance  for 
philosophy  that  the  return  of  Ferguson  prevented  a recurrence  of  the  toil. 

Mr.  Stewart  a])pears  to  have  been  not  much  delighted  with  his  mathe- 
matical professorship.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Alison  he  says, — “ I am  some- 
what in  low  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  winter,  particular!}'  at  the  thought 
of  teaching  Euclid  for  the  thirteenth  time.”  He  was  indeed  far  better  fitted, 
both  by  his  attainments  and  his  tastes,  to  fill  that  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  which,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson. 
This,  as  Mr.  Vcilch  tells  us,  “ was  his  appropriate  sphere.”  It  was  a 
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sphere  in  which  he  laboured  earnestly,  and  with  increasing  usefulness  and 
fame,  throughout  a quarter  of  a century — making  philosophy  palatable  by 
the  persuasive  eloquence  in  which  he  clothed  it.  In  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  moral  aim  by  which  his  philosophical  teachings  were  for 
the  most  part  animated,  Mr.  Yeitch  does  not  fail  to  notice  the  resemblance 
which,  in  spite  of  the  dissimilarity  of  their  doctrines,  exists  between  the 
subject  of  his  memoir  and  the  eloquent  eclectic,  M.  Cousin  ; and  he  quotes 
from  the  distinguished  Frenchman,  as  applicable  alike  to  Stewart’s  phiio- 
1 sophy  and  his  own,  this  glowing,  yet  not  exaggerated,  passage : — 

’ " Our  true  doctrine  is  Spiritualism,  so  called  because  its  character  is  the  subordina- 

tion of  the  senses  to  the  spirit,  and  the  elevation  and  ennobling  of  man.  It  teaches  the 
spirituality  of  the  soul,  the  liberty  and  responsibility  of  human  actions,  moral  obliga- 
tion, disinterested  virtue,  the  dignity  of  justice,  the  beauty  of  charity,  and  shews  a God 

t beyond  the  limits  of  the  world.  . . . This  philosophy  is  the  natural  ally  of  all  good 
causes.  It  sustains  religious  sentiment ; seconds  true  art — poesy  worthy  of  the  name, 
j and  a grand  literature ; is  the  stay  of  justice ; repels  alike  the  craft  of  the  demagogue 
I and  tyranny,  and  teaches  men  to  value  and  respect  themselves.” 


The  celebrity  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  though 
immediate  and  wide-spread,  was  only  a fair  consequence  of  his  uncommon 
merits.  Besides  the  bias  which  he  had  towards  his  subject,  he  appears  to 
have  been  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished  lecturer.  Dr. 
John  Thomson  said  “ that  the  two  things  by  which  he  was  most  impressed 
in  the  course  of  his  life  were  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  the  oratory  of 
Dugald  Stewart.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  oratory  had  both  a 
large  and  valid  share  in  bringing  about  the  lecturer’s  popularity,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  science  he  discoursed  on.  It  might  probably  have  fared 
Muth  his  philosophy  as  with  the  seed  that  fell  upon  a rock,  but  for  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  eloquence  which  recommended  and  enforced  it. 
It  was  this  eloquence — an  eloquence  in  which  the  clearest  and  most  grace- 
ful forms  of  speech,  and  the  choicest  and  the  happiest  illustrations,  and 
the  deepest  earnestness  of  moral  feeling,  were  combined  with  a singular 
appropriateness  both  of  voice  and  look — that  attracted  to  his  lecture-room 
the  minds  of  most  promise,  and  commanded  their  attention,  and  communi- 
cated to  them  the  absorbing  and  enthusiastic  interest  by  which  he  was 
himself  animated  in  the  improvement  and  diffusion  of  human  knowledge. 
It  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether  the  ablest  of  the  young  men  who  after- 
wards attributed  to  his  lessons  the  kindred  powers  they  gave  proof  of, 
might  not  have  heard  with  inattentive  ears  the  doctrines  he  delivered 
to  them,  if  they  had  lacked  the  alluring  and  impressive  character  which  his 
wondrous  oratory  lent  them.  However  this  might  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  the  influence  of  these  lectures  has  seldom  been  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  academical  discourses.  They  revived  and  disseminated  a fondness  for 
those  philosophical  researches  which  form  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
all  moral  science  ; and,  whilst  they  crowded  the  lecturer’s  class-room  with 
intelligent  disciples,  they  diffused  his  reputation  as  the  most  popular  meta- 
physician of  the  time,  from  the  cultivated  circles  of  Edinburgh  society 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  Islands,  and,  eventually,  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

After  lecturing  on  Moral  Philosophy  for  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  Stewart 
retired  in  1809  to  Kinneil-house,  “ which  was  generously  placed  at  his 
service  by  his  friend  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton.”  During  the  greater 
part  of  eighteen  years  this  was  his  habitual  residence  : — 

“ His  retirement,”  says  Mr.  Veitch,  “ was  almost  exchisively  devoted  to  maturing 
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and  arranging  the  philosophical  labours  of  his  previous  life,  his  reflective  activity  being  I 
only  interrupted  by  friendly  intercourse,  and  the  calls  of  those  strangers  whom  the  i 
lustre  of  his  name  led  to  pay  a passing  visit  at  Kinneil.” 

The  greater  number  of  the  collected  works,  of  which  the  tenth  volume  { 
is  now  before  us,  are  the  noble  produce  of  this  well-spent  leisure.  The  I 
series  began  with  the  Philosophical  Essays,  in  the  composition  of  which  I 
the  author  endeavoured  to  find  solace  for  his  grief  at  a great  domestic 
tribulation;  and  it  closed  only  a few  weeks  before  Mr.  Stewart’s  own 
death,  with  his  great  ethical  work,  “ The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers.”  Conspicuous  in  this  splendid  series,  from  the  general 
character  of  which,  indeed,  in  some  degree  it  deviated,  there  appeared 
that  preliminary  dissertation  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  which  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  with  great  truth  declared  — “ It  will  be  difficult  to  name 
a work  in  which  so  much  refined  philosophy  is  joined  with  so  fine  I 
a fancy,  and  so  much  elegant  literature,  with  such  a delicate  per- 
ception of  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  great  writers,  and  with  an 
estimate  in  general  so  just  of  the  services  rendered  to  knowledge  by  a 
succession  of  philosophers.”  With  the  exception  of  this  fascinating 
history  of  the  fortunes  of  philosophy  since  the  revival  of  letters,  the 
works  which  Mr.  Stewart  published  in  his  retirement  presented  the  doc- 
trines he  had  taught  from  the  professor’s  chair  in  the  most  perfect  form 
which  his  accomplished  pen  could  give  them.  His  design  was  probably 
completed  when  death  closed  his  labours.  He  died  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  a life  which  had  been  laboriously,  but  not  unhappily,  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  the  science  of  the  human  mind. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Veitch’s  memoir  which  might,  we  think, 
have  been  with  more  prudence  omitted.  His  disparagement  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  will  be  apt  to  suggest  a comparison  not  altogether  favourable  to  the 
fame  of  Dugald  Stewart.  In  analytical  power,  and  in  general  depth  and 
originality  of  thought,  Brown  was  probably  as  much  superior  to  his  prede- 
cessor as  he  was  unquestionably  inferior  to  him  in  precision  of  style  and 
finished  grace  of  composition.  The  lectures  of  the  one  have  come  to  us  as 
they  were  rudely  scrawled  by  night  in  readiness  for  the  mid-day  class, 
whilst  the  writings  of  the  other  were  leisurely  perfected  by  a most  fas- 
tidious and  accomplished  pen  ; yet,  in  spite  of  this  great  disadvantage,  the 
discourses  of  Brown,  like  the  hasty  sketches  of  a consummate  artist,  bear 
witness  in  almost  every  page  to  the  genius  of  the  mind  in  which  they  , 

were  conceived.  He  is  not,  as  it  was  said  of  Mr.  Stewart,  “ always 
polishing  away  at  the  corner  of  a subject.”  There  is  no  exaggeration  in 
the  declaration  of  Dr.  Walsh,  that  “in  the  philosophic  love  of  truth,  and 
in  the  patient  investigation  of  it.  Dr.  Brown  may  be  pronounced  as  at  least  ^ 
equal,  and  in  subtlety  of  intellect  and  powers  of  analysis  as  superior,  to  any 
metaphysician  that  ever  existed  but  whilst  this  distinction  is  attributed 
to  him,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Stewart,  besides  his  unprecedented 
popularity,  and  in  some  degree  by  means  of  it,  is  entitled  to  a far  higher 
place  amongst  the  illustrious  teachers  who  have  made  philosophy  itself 
I)opular  by  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  dress  in  which  they  gave  it  to  the  l 
world. 
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SIE  EOGEE  HAZLEDEAIT  AND  THE  LADY  CLAEE. 

A Ballad. 


Upon  the  wold  the  wind  is  cold. 

The  snow-flakes  strike  aslant ; 

They  strike  the  rider  as  he  rides. 

But  shelter  give  the  plant. 

Upon  the  wold  the  blast  is  cold. 

The  snow-flakes  strike  aslant : 
December  night  is  not  for  flight 
Of  maiden  with  gallant. 

What  doth  the  Lady  of  Donnington 
With  Sir  Roger  Hazledean, 

As  spurreth  he  a swift  palfrey 
Adown  the  hill  of  Speen  ? 

Thou  lady  fair,  prythee  beware^. 

The  stars  are  blind,  and  moon ; 

But  there  are  owls,  and  birds  of  air, 

Tell  tales  of  night  at  noon. 

Thy  guardian,  the  Lord  Harold  bold. 
Hath  many  a yeoman  wight; 

And  the  warder  hath  him  already  told 
Of  thy  unweeted  flight. 

Like  bright  sky -bolt  on  high  Sparsholt, 
His  dark  eye  glowden  fire. 

His  dark  brown  cheek  grew  scarlet  red 
As  the  bead  of  a holly  brier. 

“ Black  Roland  saddle  me,”  said  he, 

“ My  brown  blade  reach  me  down. 

And  mount  me  a score  of  good  yeomen 
To  ride  into  the  town.” 

See  to  and  fro  the  torches  go. 

Through  chamber,  tower,  and  keep. 
Full  many  a lattice  in  Donnington 
To  Winterbourne  doth  peep ; 

Or  play  on  the  stream  of  little  Lam- 
bourne  % 

That  hath  a subtilty 
To  flow  full  wide  at  midsummer-tide. 
And  in  winter  go  drippingly. 

Quit  the  rise  of  Speen,  Sir  Hazledean, 
The  chase  full  hot  wiU  be ; 

Down  Speenham  ridge,  make  for  the 
bridge, — 

The  bridge  of  Newbury. 

By  Benham  marsh  you  cannot  pass. 

The  Kennet  swiftly  flows  ; 

Bramble  and  reed  a tangle  make. 
Where  the  doddered  osier  grows. 

“ Sir  Roger  !”  cries  the  Lady  Clare, 

“ Sir  Roger,  the  tocsin  rings ; 

In  minutes  two  on  a winter  night 
The  burghers-watch  it  brings. 

» Lambourne  is  a rivulet  near  Donnington 
Castle,  in  Berkshire,  which  exhibits  the'  peculi- 
arity mentioned  in  the  ballad — being  full  of  water 
in  the  summer  months,  whilst  in  the  winter-time 
it  is  said  to  run  almost  dry. 


“ O set  me  down  upon  the  ground. 

And  trust  thy  palfrey  fleet, 

For  the  north  wind  brings  me  a smo- 
thered sound. 

Like  the  tramp  of  horses’  feet.” 

“ To  quit  an  orphan.  Lady  Clare, 

At  such  a pinch  of  need, — 

Better  I slew  a priest  at  prayer 
Than  do  so  base  a deed. 

“ A minute  moe,  we  shall  be  thorowe 
The  town  of  Newbury, 

When  a bugle-note  will  bring  me  down 
A spearman  company.” 

A grey  goose-shaft  it  whistled  by 
Among  the  flakes  of  snow. 

As  a startled  adder  hissing  down 
A sunny  bank  will  go. 

The  burgher-watch  have  gained  the 
bridge. 

With  pikes  in  double  row ; 

There  are  foes  before,  there  are  foes 
behind, 

A-tramphng  of  the  snow. 

Sir  Hazledean  his  brown  blade  drew. 
And  spurred  the  palfrey’s  side. 

Two  of  the  watch  at  one  stroke  slew, — 
There  gaped  a passage  wide. 

Swift  as  the  wind  he  flieth  fast. 

Full  swift  his  horse -hoofs  go. 

The  murky  town  is  quickly  past, 
A-trampling  of  the  snow. 

Towards  Highclere  bleak  the  hill  is 
steep. 

And  he  blows  a bugle -note 
That  wakes  the  silent  farmstead’s  sleep. 
And  many  an  echo’s  throat. 

From  Crux  Easton  his  followers  come. 
Soon  as  the  bugle  blows ; 

His  spearmen  wight  they  number  now 
As  many  as  his  foes. 

The  Lady  Clare,  as  a lily  fair. 

In  the  cold  she  blancheth  white. 

That  brave  Sir  Roger  Hazledean 
Should  turn  him  back  to  fight. 

“Oh,  shouldst  thou  fall,  my  Hege  lord 
dear !” 

The  Lady  Clare  she  said, 

“ There  will  be  but  the  church-stone 
Where  I can  lay  my  head.” 

“ My  lady  liege ! the  stound  of  war 
Will  nothing  bring  to  me. 

But  I have  seen  the  like  before 
And  turned  to  victory. 
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“ Fair  lady,  fear  no  cliurcliyard  stone ! 
For  if  that  I should  fall, 

All  mine  is  thine,  and  Hartop  here 
Shall  be  thy  seneschal. 

“ Good  Hartop,  I know  thee  for  a man 
Composed  of  faith  and  trist ; 

And  I do  bind  thee  by  thy  love. 

And  the  holy  faith  of  Christ, 

“ That  thou  with  Lady  Clare  wilt  ride 
To  Longstock  towers  away. 

Should  war  with  the  Lord  Harold  side. 
And  lay  me  low  to-day. 

“Bluff  Longstock  towers,  on  Longstock 
bill, 

I do  on  her  bestow. 

And  my  domains  from  Chilbolton 
To  East  Dean,  as  ye  know.” 

“ Sir  Roger,  I will  truly  do 
In  all  things  thy  behest. 

Though  rather  would  I try  my  spear 
Upon  Lord  Harold^s  breast.” 

By  this  Lord  Harold  and  his  men 
Were  within  arrow-flight. 

And  a shaft  drawn  up  to  its  barbed 
head 

Shot  one  of  his  yeomen  wight. 

It  struck  on  Hartop  his  coat  of  mail. 
And  glanced  him  scatheless  by  j 


But  it  pierced  the  left  side  of  her  heart. 
And  the  Lady  Clare  did  sigh. 

She  turned  toward  Hazledean  her  face. 
Then  raised  to  heaven  her  eye. 

And  swifter  than  her  prayer  for  him. 
The  Lady  Clare  did  die. 

Then  Hazledean  his  broad  blade  drew. 
And  wheeled  his  steed  about. 

He  pierced  Lord  Harold  in  his  breast. 
And  let  his  dark  soul  out. 

A saddened  sight  shewed  that  torchlight 
When  bold  Lord  Harold  fell : 

A demon  of  power  he  looked,  I ween. 
And  the  lady  a sweet  angel. 

Sir  Roger  he  buried  the  lady  with  grace. 
And  with  many  a heart-wrung  tear ; 

In  Chilbolton  Church  you  may  see  the 
place 

Where  they  laid  her  in  alabastere. 

Sir  Roger  he  gave  his  lands  away 
To  Hartop  his  squire  so  true. 

And  went  away  to  the  Palestines 
With  followers  one  or  two. 

Belike  he  fought  for  the  Sepulchre 
Where  our  dear  Lord  was  lain. 

And  so,  for  the  cause  of  Christendom, 

A worthy  knight  was  slain. 

Feltham  BurgTiley,  March  10. 


HENRY’S  DIVORCE  FROM.  ANNE  OP  CLEVES. 


“The  deliberation  lasted  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday.  On  Saturday  they 
had  agreed  upon  their  judgment,  which 
was  produced  and  read  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  contract  between  the  Lady 
Anne  of  Cleves  and  the  Marquis  of  Lor- 
raine was  sufficient,  they  would  not  say  to 
invalidate,  but  to  perplex  and  complicate 
any  second  marriage  into  which  she  might 
have  entered.  Before  the  ceremony  the 
king  had  required  the  production  of  the 
papers  relating  to  that  engagement  with 
so  much  earnestness,  that  the  demand 
might  be  taken  as  a condition  on  which 
the  marriage  was  completed.  But  the 
papers  had  not  been  produced,  the  un- 
certainties had  not  been  cleared  ....  and 
thus  there  bad  not  only  been  a breach  of 
condition,  but,  if  no  condition  had  been 
made,  the  previous  objection  was  further 
increased.  Consent  had  been  wanting  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  False  representa- 
tions bad  been  held  out  to  bring  the  lady 
into  tbe  realm  and  force  her  upon  his 
Majesty’s  acceptance.  The  solemnization 
of  the  marriage  was  extorted  from  his 
I^Iajesty  against  his  will  under  urgent 
pressure  and  compulsion  by  external 


causes.  Consummation  had  not  followed, 
nor  ought  to  follow,  and  the  Convocation 
had  been  informed— as  indeed  it  was 
matter  of  common  notoriety — that,  if  his 
Majesty  could,  without  the  breach  of  any 
divine  law,  be  married  to  another  person, 
great  benefits  might  thereby  accrue  to  the 
realm,  the  present  welfare  and  safety 
whereof  depended  on  the  preservation  of 
his  royal  person,  to  the  honour  of  God, 
the  accomphshment  of  His  will,  and  the 
avoiding  of  sinister  opinions  and  scandals. 
Considering  all  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, and  weighing  what  the  Church  might 
and  could  lawfully  do  in  such  cases,  and 
had  often  before  done,  the  Convocation, 
by  the  tenor  of  those  their  present  letters, 
declared  his  Majesty  not  to  be  any  longer 
bound  by  the  matrimony  in  question, 
which  matrimony  was  null  and  invalid; 
and  both  his  Majesty  and  the  Lady  Anne 
were  free  to  contract  and  consummate 
other  marriages  without  objection  or  delay. 
To  this  judgment  two  archbishops,  seven- 
teen bishops,  and  a hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  clergy  set  their  hands.” — Fronde's 
History  of  Fngland. 
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l|  ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 

SOCIETY  OE  ANTIQTJAEIES. 

February  25,  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  Y.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  William  Hobbs,  of  Reading,  was  balloted  for,  and  elected  a Fellow. 

Mr.  Joseph  Beldam,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary,  communicated  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  two  stone  coffins  recently  found  at  Shipreth, 
about  five  miles  from  Royston,  on  the  road  to  Cambridge.  In  removing 
the  porch  of  the  church,  the  foundation  was  discovered  to  rest  on  these 
!'  coffins,  which  were  lying  in  a line  with  the  building,  at  the  depth  of  about 
two  feet  below  the  present  surface,  a portion  of  each  of  the  coffins  being 
I within  the  porch,  and  across  the  pathway  to  the  original  entrance.  One 
of  these  coffins  was  formed  of  an  entire  block,  and  was  nearly  perfect ; the 
other  lay  in  a line  with  the  first,  and  was  composed  of  several  pieces  of 
stone.  In  the  first  coffin  a chalice  of  pewter  was  discovered.  Mr.  Beldam 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  coffins  had  been  discovered  at  Bouteilles, 
near  Dieppe,  by  the  Abbe  Cochet,  disposed  in  a similar  manner  beneath  the 
eaves-drip  of  the  church. 

The  Rev.  J.  Pemberton  Bartlett,  local  Secretary  for  Hants,  in  a let- 
ter to  the  Secretary,  communicated  an  account  of  his  researches  on  the 
sites  of  potters’  kilns,  of  the  Romano-British  period,  in  the  New  Forest  in 
the  last  year.  These  kilns  were  situated  about  a mile  distant  from  those 
explored  by  Mr.  Bartlett  in  the  years  1852  and  1853,  an  account  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Archcsoloyia,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  91 — 99.  The  only  novelties 
I discovered  on  this  occasion  were  some  very  minute  vases  of  white  pottery, 

' specimens  of  which  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Bartlett  considers  that  the  locality 

I called  “ Crockkle,”  alluded  to  in  his  former  communication,  is  not  derived 
from  “ Crock-hill,”  but  from  Crock-^^7/,”  or  kiln;  MU  being  still  the  pro- 
vincial term  for  kiln  in  the  dialects  of  the  West  of  England. 

March  4.  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  Y.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

I Mr.  John  Henderson  was  elected  Fellow. 

I Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum  exhibited  a bronze  sword  and  a bronze  dagger, 

I both  found  in  the  river  Thames,  near  Erith,  Kent.  Also  a bronze  sword 
found  off  the  island  of  Runnymede,  and  an  iron  dirk  found  at  the  same 
place.  The  last  is  probably  mediae val. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  exhibited  two  wooden  vessels  branded  with  what 
appear  to  be  the  arms  of  Chichester,  although  the  upper  part  of  the  shield 
is  wanting.  They  were  found  in  a little  general  shop  in  Sussex,  where 
they  had  long  been  used  for  measuring  seeds. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  George  Lee  exhibited  an  ancient  embroidered 
chasuble  in  his  possession.  The  embroidery  belongs  to  different  periods ; 
the  most  ancient  portion  to  the  thirteenth,  and  the  latest  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth,  century.  The  earliest  portion  represents  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord,  with  the  Yirgin  and  St.  John  standing  on  either  side. 

\ Mr.  Franks,  Director,  read  a communication  on  the  objects  which  for 
a long  time  were  erroneously  termed  “ Kimmeridge  coal-money,”  but 
which  have  long  been  shewn  ^ to  be  the  waste  pieces  of  a manufacture  of 
armlets,  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  Examples  of  these 


■ **  By  the  late  Mr.  John  Sydenham,  in  a communication  to  the  Archteological  Asso- 
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roundels  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bruce,  V.-P.,  in  illustration  of  the  com- 
munication. 

The  Hon.  R.  C.  Neyille  exhibited  an  armlet,  and  drawings  of  two 
vessels  in  his  possession,  formed  of  the  Himmeridge  slate. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Corner  communicated  a description  of  ancient  tombs  and 
sepulchral  urns  found  in  the  district  of  Coimbatore,  Madras  Presidency, 
Southern  India,  by  Alexander  Bryce,  E.  C.,  accompanied  by  an  isometrical 
sketch,  plans,  and  sections. 


March  11.  The  Earl  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Franks,  Director,  exhibited  a fragment  of  slate,  engraved  with  | 
various  elaborate  interlaced  patterns,  possibly  a trial-piece  by  some  of  the 
sculptors  who  made  the  Irish  crosses. 

Mr.  Clutton,  by  permission  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  ex- 
hibited some  fragments  of  pottery,  and  some  parched  corn  (said  to  be  rye), 
discovered  on  the  Combe  estate,  near  Kingston-hill,  Surrey,  about  four  feet  ! 
below  the  surface,  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  digging  gravel  for  the  | 
roads. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Cartheav  communicated  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a i 
number  of  urns,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  in  the  parish  of  Castle  Acre. 
All  these  urns  contained  human  bones,  which  had  undergone  cremation ; I 
and  some  of  them  personal  ornaments,  a greater  part  of  which  had  been  i 
dispersed.  Mr.  Carthew  exhibited  some  minute  beads,  a spindle- whirl  of 
baked  clay,  and  some  fragments  of  bronze,  which  had  come  into  his  pos- 
session. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Howard  exhibited  the  seal  of  the  Priory  of  DodeneSy  or  Dod- 
nash,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  appended  to  an  undated  grant  from  Thomas, 
son  of  Maurice  de  Dodenes,  to  Dodenes  Priory,  of  all  claim  in  those  pos- 
sessions which  belonged  to  the  aforesaid  priory,  from  its  foundation  to  the 
8th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry,  the  son  of  John  (1223).  The  seal  is 
of  green  wax,  of  oval  form,  and  bears  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the  in- 
fant Saviour  seated  on  her  knee. 

Mr.  E.  Ireland  exhibited  and  described,  by  permission  of  Sir  P.  H. 
Dyke,  Bart.,  a spur,  recently  found  at  Lullingstone  Castle,  Kent.  It  is  of 
massive  form,  and  of  peculiar  construction.  This  object  was  discovered 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwelling- 
house. 

Mr.  James  Farrer,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Treasurer,  communi- 
cated an  account  of  his  researches  in  the  past  year  among  the  ruins  of 
Piets’  houses  in  the  Orkneys,  of  which  drawings  and  plans  were  ex- 
hibited. ! 

Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Goddard  Johnson,  exhibited  a | 
brass  ring,  found  at  Garveston,  about  four  miles  from  Norwich.  It  bears  I 
a legend  containing  the  name  of  IHSVS  thrice  inscribed,  and  followed  in  jl 
one  instance  by  four  SSSS,  next  by  three  SSS,  and  then  by  two  SS.  The  ; I 
letters  are  raised,  and  the  edges  of  the  inscription  have  been  filled  with  i 
enamel.  j 

Mr.  J.  B.  Nichols  exhibited  an  embroidered  chasuble,  bearing  the  3 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  t' 
the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen.  I 

Mr.  Franks,  Director,  exhibited  an  example  of  embroidery  of  the  ■ 
thirteenth  century,  worked  in  two  compartments,' — one  of  the  subjects  I 
being  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  other  the  Betrayal  of  Christ.  I 

A communication  was  read  from  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  accompanying  I 
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a copy  of  a despatch  received  by  his  Lordship  from  Sir  Thomas  Wyse, 
H.  M.  minister  at  Athens,  reporting  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  the 
town  of  Corinth  by  an  earthquake.  One  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Chalcioecos  had  been  much  damaged. 

March  18.  The  Earl  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo  exhibited  pennies  of  Eadgar,  Burgred,  and 
Canute,  all  found  in  London  during  recent  excavations.  That  of  Canute 
is  of  the  London  Mint. 

Mr.  OuvRY,  the  Treasurer,  by  permission  of  the  Rev.  Lord  John 
Thtnne,  exhibited  the  ring  said  to  have  been  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  subject  of  this  ring  is  discussed  in  Captain 
Devereux’s  “ Lives  of  the  Devereuxes,”  where  the  ring  itself  is  engraved. 
It  is  also  referred  to  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  vol.  xcviii.  p.  163.  It 
is  a sardonyx,  on  which  is  cut  in  relief  the  head  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Right  Hun.  Charles  Tennyson  D’Eyncourt  exhibited  a fac- 
simile of  a portrait  of  John,  King  of  France,  who  died  a prisoner  in  Eng- 
land in  1364,  executed  from  the  original  in  the  Louvre  by  Mr.  Edward 
Poynter.  The  copy  is  a wonderful  example  of  the  imitative  art. 

Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  V.-P.,  exhibited  an  ancient  charter  of  the 
city  of  Cologne,  dated  in  the  year  1396,  and  having  the  seals  of  the 
twenty-two  guilds  appended  to  it.  Some  of  these  seals  are  remarkable  as 
works  of  art.  This  document  is  the  original  charter,  in  low  Grerman  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution  in  the 
above  year,  consequent  upon  the  tumults  which  had  occurred  in  that  city. 
This  interesting  record,  wdth  all  its  seals,  is  in  the  most  perfect  pre- 
servation. 

Mr.  John  Evans  communicated  remarks  on  a transcript  of  an  inven- 
tory of  the  effects  of  Thomas  Key,  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Guildford,  from  1592  to  1597,  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  James  More  Molyneux,  of  Losely. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

February  25.  The  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte,  B.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  in  the 
Chair. 

J.  L.  Burra,  Esq.,  of  University  College,  was  elected  a member. 

The  following  presents  were  received : — 

From  the  Ecclesiological  Society.  Their  Report  for  1857. 

From  the  Author “ The  Chancel : an  Appeal  for  its  Proper  Use.” 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Chamberlain,  Ch.  Ch. 

From  the  Kilkenny  Society Their  Proceedings  and  Papers  for  November,  1857. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Markham  J.  Thorpe,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
entitled  “ Holyrood,  in  connection  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.”  The  paper, 
though  not  architectural,  was  read  at  the  request  of  members  of  the  society, 
by  Mr.  Thorpe,  whose  connection  with  her  Majesty’s  State-Paper  Office 
has  enabled  him  to  give  the  interesting  information  which  forms  the  staple 
of  his  paper. 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  recently  discovered  Conway  Papers  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Croker,  Mr.  Thorpe  explained 
the  nature  of  a work  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  some  time,  and 
which  would  shortly  be  before  the  public,  namely,  a “ Calendar,  or  Chro- 
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Eologic  Catalogue  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland,  from  the  reign  | 
of  tlenry  the  Eighth  to  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  Throne  of 
England,  and  the  union  of  the  two  Kingdoms.”  The  interest  of  such 
papers  would  be  admitted  to  be  of  the  highest  description. 

Papers  of  the  years  1564-5-6  were  then  noticed,  and  some  curious 
letters  respecting  the  proposed  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  read  ; among  them  an  anonymous  one  to  the  English  Am- 
bassador, which  was  found  to  have  for  its  author,  William  Kirkcaldy,  the 
Laird  of  Grange,  a faithful  supporter  of  Queen  Mary,  and  one  who  fell  in 
her  cause.  The  modes  of  concealment  which  were  employed  in  this  case 
appear  most  curious.  Other  letters  were  read  respecting  Lord  Darnley’s 
marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  with  amusing  illustrations  of  the  then  existing 
state  of  society.  It  also  appeared  that  the  intended  murder  of  Eiccio  was 
not  unknown  to  English  Statesmen.  Mr.  Thorpe  defended  John  Knox, 
not  from  any  partiality  to  that  preacher,  or  disrespect  to  the  author  who 
has  laid  the  accusation,  against  the  statements  of  the  late  Mr.  Tytler  in  his 
history,  according  to  whom  John  Knox  was  implicated  in  this  deed.  In 
addition  were  read  several  curious  passages,  shewing  the  barbarous  state  of 
society ; e.  g.  the  narrow  escape  of  a priest  from  the  market,  where  he  was 
subjected  to  a pelting  with  eggs  by  the  Edinburgh  boys ; the  reasons  for 
apprehending  a person  of  suspicious  character,  “ a crooked  nose”  (Mr.  T. 
suggested  a Roman  one)  being  one  of  the  suspected  features.  In  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Thorpe  kindly  volunteered  further  communications  of  a similar 
character,  if  the  Society  gave  their  approval. 

The  CHAiRMAisr,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  expressed  his  assurance 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  the  members  present  had  heard  Mr.  Thorpe, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  kind  offer  in  continuing  the  subject  on  a future 
occasion. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  was  assured  of  the 
false  nature  of  the  calumnies  against  Queen  Mary,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed till  Thursday,  the  11th  of  March. 


March  11.  The  Rev.  S.  W.  Watte,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Edward 
Wilberforce,  Esq.,  Trinity  College  ; I.  J.  Cooper,  Esq.,  University  College ; ^ 
M.  J.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  St.  Edmund  Hall.  ^ 

An  Early  English  capital  from  Lichfield  Cathedral,  presented  by  Mr. 
John  Gibbs,  of  Walton-place,  architect,  was  exhibited.  The  same  gentle- 
man had  presented  to  the  Society  Kis  work  on  “ Christian  Memorials,”  and 
a photograph  of  his  design  for  an  entrance-gateway  for  St.  Giles’s  Church 
in  this  city. 

Mr.  Btjckertdge  read  a paper  on  “ The  Production  of  Modern  Stained 
Glass  Windows,”  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — “Since  we 
have  so  much  to  do  with  stained  glass,  it  behoves  us  not  a little  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  wuth  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  particular 
section  of  ecclesiology.  Are  we  satisfied  with  the  majority  of  modern 
stained-glass  windows  ? Methinks  we  shall  be  unanimous  in  answering  to 
this  question  in  that  little  monosyllable,  ‘ No.’  And  why  not?  Because, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  fearfully  wanting  in  true  artistic  merit;  the 
arrangement  of  colour  is  bad  ; the  grouping  of  figures  is  bad,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  the  figures  is  worse.  You  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  when  I tell  you 
that,  with  a few  exceptions,  our  stained-glass  windows  are  turned  out  of 
establishments,  tlie  owners  of  which  have  no  more  artistic  skill  than  a 
linendraper : these  men  turn  art  into  a trade,  and  deal  with  it  in  much  the 
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same  spirit  as  a greengrocer  deals  in  vegetables.  Such  doings  as  these 
make  one  ask  the  question,  ‘ Is  the  production  of  stained-glass  windows  an 
art  or  a manufacture  ?’  Some  call  it  one,  some  the  other,  and  others  split 
the  difference,  and  call  it  an  ‘art-manufacture,’ — a very  ambiguous  term 
this,  which  generally  means  that  manufacture  has  more  to  do  with  it  than 
art.  That  it  is  an  art,  and  that,  too,  of  the  highest  description,  may  be 
asserted  from  the  fact  that  ‘ there  is  no  aptitude  that  an  artist  can  possess 
by  nature  or  education  for  colour,  poetry,  or  composition,  no  power  of  ex- 
pression, draughtsmanship,  or  invention,  that  may  not  in  glass  be  legiti- 
mately wedded  to  its  materials,  and  the  true  principles  of  its  requirements 
in  design.’  It  is  as  much  an  art  as  architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting — 
I mean  picture-painting ; the  art  of  stained  glass-painting  is  a perfect  and 
true  art ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  an  individual  one  which  arises  from 
' the  nature  of  its  materials,  and  the  peculiar  treatment,  most  thoroughly  op- 
posed to  picture-painting,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  a good  piece  of 
stained  glass-painting.  Picture-artists  for  the  most  part  have  neither  skill 
in,  nor  knowledge  of,  architecture  and  ornament,  both  of  which  are  essential 
in  works  of  stained  glass.  We  need  only  go  to  New  College  Chapel, 
where  we  shall  see  how  miserably  such  a man  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
great  in  his  day  as  a picture-painter,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  produce  a 
stained-glass’  window.  The  west  window  was  designed  by  him,  and  a 
wretched  thing  it  is,  I have  frequently  been  in  that  chapel,  and  have 
heard  with  horror  and  indignation  the  Oxford  guides  calling  upon  visitors 
to  admire  this  beautiful  window ! A similar  infliction  awaits  one  on 
visiting  Magdalen  College  Chapel.  There  also  you  are  called  upon  to 
admire  the  west  window,  which  is  another  of  these  picture-productions,  to 
receive  which  the  mullions  and  tracery  have  been  unblushingly  cut  away, 
to  give  a greater  field  for  the  artist’s  imagination  : here,  however,  there  is 
no  attempt  at  colour,  as  at  New  College,  therefore  it  is  less  unbearable  ; but 
they  are  both  bad  enough.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  old 
dingy  brown  saints  who  cast  a gloom  over  the  whole  of  Magdalen  College 
Chapel,  and  look  at  the  new  window  lately  put  in  by  Messrs.  Hardman 
and  Co.,  in  which  the  true  principles  of  glass-painting  are  carried  out, 
though  I fear  not  to  such  perfection  as  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.  generally 
manifest  in  their  productions.  Artists  in  glass-painting  must  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  art,  having  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  human  figure,  the  management  of  draperies,  and  be  well  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  ornament.  A few  such  men  there  are,  and 
their  numbers  will  doubtless  go  on  increasing,  as  pupils  from  time  to  time 
go  forth  from  their  masters’  studios  imbued  with  their  spirit  and  skilled  in 
their  art.”  Mr.  Buckeridge  concluded  his  paper  by  reading  extracts  from 
an  article  on  this  subiect  which  appeared  in  the  “ Builder”  of  Dec. 
19,  1857. 

Mr.  James  Parker  made  some  observations  upon  the  principle  of  the 
application  of  stained  glass,  and  considered  one  of  the  first  causes  of  failure 
in  modern  stained-glass  windows  was,  that  they  were  often  designed  and 
executed  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  position  they  were  to  occupy, 
or  the  building  which  was  to  receive  them.  He  contended  that  the  pre- 
vailing idea  in  the  medieeval  glass  was  that  it  was  a part  of  the  building, 
and  till  the  glass  was  designed  in  accordance  with  the  structure  of  which 
it  formed  a part,  there  was  no  hope  that  satisfactory  glass  would  be 
produced. 
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nologic  Catalogue  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland,  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  Throne  of 
England,  and  the  union  of  the  two  Kingdoms.”  The  interest  of  such 
papers  would  he  admitted  to  be  of  the  highest  description. 

Papers  of  the  years  1564-5-6  were  then  noticed,  and  some  curious 
letters  respecting  the  proposed  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  read  ; among  them  an  anonymous  one  to  the  English  Am- 
bassador, which  was  found  to  have  for  its  author,  William  Kirkcaldy,  the 
Laird  of  Grange,  a faithful  supporter  of  Queen  Mary,  and  one  who  fell  in 
her  cause.  The  modes  of  concealment  which  were  employed  in  this  case 
appear  most  curious.  Other  letters  were  read  respecting  Lord  Darnley’s 
marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  with  amusing  illustrations  of  the  then  existing 
state  of  society.  It  also  appeared  that  the  intended  murder  of  Kiccio  w'as 
not  unknown  to  English  Statesmen.  Mr.  Thorpe  defended  John  Knox, 
not  from  any  partiality  to  that  preacher,  or  disrespect  to  the  author  who 
has  laid  the  accusation,  against  the  statements  of  the  late  Mr.  Tytler  in  his 
history,  according  to  whom  John  Knox  was  implicated  in  this  deed.  In 
addition  were  read  several  curious  passages,  shewing  the  barbarous  state  of 
society ; e.  g.  the  narrow  escape  of  a priest  from  the  market,  where  he  was 
subjected  to  a pelting  with  eggs  by  the  Edinburgh  boys;  the  reasons  for 
apprehending  a person  of  suspicious  character,  “ a crooked  nose”  (Mr.  T. 
suggested  a Roman  one)  being  one  of  the  suspected  features.  In  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Thorpe  kindly  volunteered  further  communications  of  a similar 
character,  if  the  Society  gave  their  approval. 

The  CHAiRMAisr,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  expressed  his  assurance 
of  the  pleasure  with  w^hich  the  members  present  had  heard  Mr.  Thorpe, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  kind  offer  in  continuing  the  subject  on  a future 
occasion. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Thoupe,  who  was  assured  of  the 
false  nature  of  the  calumnies  against  Queen  Mary,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed till  Thursday,  the  11th  of  March. 


March  11.  The  Rev.  S.  W.  Watte,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Edward 
Wilberforce,  Esq.,  Trinity  College  ; I.  J.  Cooper,  Esq.,  University  College ; 

M.  J.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  St.  Edmund  Hall.  | 

An  Early  English  capital  from  Lichfield  Cathedral,  presented  by  Mr. 
John  Gibbs,  of  Walton-place,  architect,  was  exhibited.  The  same  gentle- 
man had  presented  to  the  Society  his  work  on  “ Christian  Memorials,”  and  i 
a photograph  of  his  design  for  an  entrance-gateway  for  St.  Giles’s  Church 
in  this  city. 

Me.  Btjckekidge  read  a paper  on  “ The  Production  of  Modern  Stained 
Glass  Windows,”  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — “ Since  we 
have  so  much  to  do  with  stained  glass,  it  behoves  us  not  a little  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  particular 
section  of  ecclesiology.  Are  we  satisfied  with  the  majority  of  modern 
stained-glass  windows?  Methinks  we  shall  be  unanimous  in  answering  to 
this  question  in  that  little  monosyllable,  ‘ No.’  And  why  not?  Because, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  fearfully  wanting  in  true  artistic  merit:  the 
arrangement  of  colour  is  bad  ; the  grouping  of  figures  is  bad,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  the  figures  is  worse.  You  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  when  I tell  you 
that,  with  a few  exceptions,  our  stained-glass  windows  are  turned  out  of 
establishments,  the  owners  of  which  have  no  more  artistic  skill  than  a 
linendraper : these  men  turn  art  into  a trade,  and  deal  with  it  in  much  the 
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same  spirit  as  a greengrocer  deals  in  vegetables.  Such  doings  as  these 
make  one  ask  the  question,  ‘ Is  the  production  of  stained-glass  windows  an 
art  or  a manufacture  ?’  Some  call  it  one,  some  the  other,  and  others  split 
the  difference,  and  call  it  an  ‘art-manufacture,’ — a very  ambiguous  term 
this,  which  generally  means  that  manufacture  has  more  to  do  with  it  than 
art.  That  it  is  an  art,  and  that,  too,  of  the  highest  description,  may  be 
asserted  from  the  fact  that  ‘ there  is  no  aptitude  that  an  artist  can  possess 
by  nature  or  education  for  colour,  poetry,  or  composition,  no  power  of  ex- 
pression, draughtsmanship,  or  invention,  that  may  not  in  glass  be  legiti- 
mately wedded  to  its  materials,  and  the  true  principles  of  its  requirements 
in  design.’  It  is  as  much  an  art  as  architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting — 
I mean  picture-painting ; the  art  of  stained  glass-painting  is  a perfect  and 
true  art ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  an  individual  one  which  arises  from 
the  nature  of  its  materials,  and  the  peculiar  treatment,  most  thoroughly  op- 
posed to  picture-painting,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  a good  piece  of 
stained  glass-painting.  Picture-artists  for  the  most  part  have  neither  skill 
in,  nor  knowledge  of,  architecture  and  ornament,  both  of  which  are  essential 
in  works  of  stained  glass.  We  need  only  go  to  New  College  Chapel, 
where  we  shall  see  how  miserably  such  a man  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
great  in  his  day  as  a picture-painter,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  produce  a 
stained-glass'  window.  The  west  window  was  designed  by  him,  and  a 
wretched  thing  it  is.  I have  frequently  been  in  that  chapel,  and  have 
heard  with  horror  and  indignation  the  Oxford  guides  calling  upon  visitors 
to  admire  this  beautiful  window ! A similar  infliction  awaits  one  on 
visiting  Magdalen  College  Chapel.  There  also  you  are  called  upon  to 
admire  the  west  window,  which  is  another  of  these  picture-productions,  to 
receive  which  the  mullions  and  tracery  have  been  unblushingly  cut  away, 
to  give  a greater  field  for  the  artist’s  imagination  : here,  however,  there  is 
no  attempt  at  colour,  as  at  New  College,  therefore  it  is  less  unbearable  ; but 
they  are  both  bad  enough.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  old 
dingy  brown  saints  who  cast  a gloom  over  the  whole  of  Magdalen  College 
Chapel,  and  look  at  the  new  window  lately  put  in  by  Messrs.  Hardman 
and  Co.,  in  which  the  true  principles  of  glass-painting  are  carried  out, 
though  I fear  not  to  such  perfection  as  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.  generally 
manifest  in  their  productions.  Artists  in  glass-painting  must  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  medieeval  art,  having  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  human  figure,  the  management  of  draperies,  and  be  well  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  ornament.  A few  such  men  there  are,  and 
their  numbers  will  doubtless  go  on  increasing,  as  pupils  from  time  to  time 
go  forth  from  their  masters’  studios  imbued  with  their  spirit  and  skilled  in 
their  art.”  Mr.  Buckeridge  concluded  his  paper  by  reading  extracts  from 
an  article  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the  “ Builder”  of  Dec. 
19,  1857. 

Mk.  James  Paekee  made  some  observations  upon  the  principle  of  the 
application  of  stained  glass,  and  considered  one  of  the  first  causes  of  failure 
in  modern  stained-glass  windows  was,  that  they  were  often  designed  and 
executed  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  position  they  were  to  occupy, 
or  the  building  which  was  to  receive  them.  He  contended  that  the  pre- 
vailing idea  in  the  medieeval  glass  was  that  it  was  a part  of  the  building, 
and  till  the  glass  was  designed  in  accordance  with  the  structure  of  which 
it  formed  a part,  there  was  no  hope  that  satisfactory  glass  would  be 
produced. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 


Feh.  5. — Octavius  Morp^an,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Albert  Way, 
Honorary  Secretary,  regTetting  that  the 
state  of  his  health  had  obliged  him  to  seek 
a warmer  climate,  and  would  prevent  him 
from  joining  in  the  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety for  some  months.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count of  various  objects  of  archaeological 
interest  which  had  come  under  his  notice 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  announced  the 
death  of  Dr.  Commarmond,  of  Lyons,  a 
distinguished  antiquary,  and  a correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Institute. 

The  Rev.  John  Maughan,  Rector  of 
Bencastle,  sent  rubbings  of  six  Roman  in- 
scriptions preserved  in  Lanercost  Priory. 
1.  An  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  by  the 
first  cohort  of  Dacians.  This  altar,  which 
appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  in  1744, 
when  it  was  published  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  had  been  lost  sight  of  till  it 
was  re-discovered  by  Mr.  Maughan.  The 
stone  is  placed  as  the  key -stone  of  an  arch 
in  the  clerestory  of  the  priory,  in  the  S.  E. 
corner  of  the  choir,  having  been  either 
found  on  the  spot,  or  brought  from  one  of 
the  neighbouring  stations  by  the  founders 
of  Lanercost.  2.  An  altar  found  at  Bur- 
doswald,  preserved  in  the  crypt.  It  re- 
cords a dedication  to  Silvanus,  by  the 
huntsmen  of  Banna.  3.  An  altar  also  in 
the  crypt,  dedicated  to  the  god  Cocidius, 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  twentieth  legion, 
named  Valeria  Victrix.  Mr.  Maughan 
noticed  that  the  initials  of  these  titles 
(V.  V.)  had  been  generally  misread  Valens 
Victrix,  and  that  the  true  reading  appears 
from  a passage  in  Dion  Cassius.  4.  An 
altar  dedicated  to  the  same  god,  Cocidius, 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  legion.  5.  A 
centurial  stone  recently  found  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  crypt,  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  near  the  S.  E.  corner.  It  reads, 
“ C.  CON.  X.  P.  F.”  6.  Another  centurial 
stone,  on  the  outside  of  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  refectory,  reading  “ 3 CASSII 
PRISCI.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mathews  exhibited  two  Ser- 
jeant’s rings,  probably  of  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  centui’y,  to  which  Mr. 
W.  S.  Walford  called  the  attent  ion  of  the 
meeting,  remarking  on  the  fact  of  such 
rings  being  so  comparatively  rare,  seeing 
that  a considerable  number  had  been  dis- 
tributed on  every  call  of  serjeants-at-law, 
for  at  least  400  years  past.  Since  the 


time  of  Elizabeth  they  had  home  mottoes  I 
by  which  they  might  he  distinguished,  fl 
On  one  of  those  exhibited  was  “ Ex  sequo  1 
et  bono on  the  other,  “ Imperio  regit  U 
unus  sequo.”  H 

Mr.  Carrington  and  Mr.  Greaves  made  1 
some  observations  on  the  Subject,  and  also  | 
on  the  ceremony  of  creating  serjeants.  It 
seemed  to  be  their  opinion,  as  well  as  Mr.  1 
W.  S.  Walford’ s,  that  the  disappearance  I 
of  such  rings  was  to  be  accounted  for  by 
their  having  been  of  plain  gold  without 
any  gem  or  the  like,  and  that  being  of  no 
particular  interest  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  given,  they  had  been  almost  uni- 
versally disposed  of  and  melted  down. 

The  Earl  of  Ilchester  exhibited  a small 
manuscript  volume  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  containing  the  statutes 
of  England,  with  illuminated  letters,  and 
with  coats  of  arms  of  a more  recent  date, 
being  those  of  the  family  of  Lascelles  and 
their  alliances;  also  a small  volume  con- 
taining drawings  of  the  comets  or  cavalry 
flags  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  forming 
a curious  selection  of  devices  and  mottoes, 
some  of  them  with  allusions  to  the  histo- 
rical events  of  the  period. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Long  exhibited  a small  por- 
trait painted  on  panel  of  high  finish  and 
considerable  artistic  merit.  It  appears  to 
be  the  original  of  an  engraving  by  Hollar, 
purporting  to  be  a portrait  of  Thomas  h 
Becket,  by  Van  Eyck.  It  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  of  Grey- 
stoke  Castle.  There  is  great  reason  to  be-  k 
lieve  that  this  painting  is  a fragment  of  a \ 
large  devotional  picture,  and  that  it  repre- 
sents the  head  of  the  donor  of  the  picture, 
probably  a canon.  In  Hollar’s  engraving 
a knife  is  represented  as  sticking  in  the 
skuU.  It  has  apparently  been  added  to 
supply  a defect  in  the  original.  Mr.  Scharf 
considered  that  the  painting  might  he 
attributed  to  Justus  von  Ghent. 

Mr.  A.  W,  Franks  exhibited  a quadrant 
dated  1551,  and  made  apparently  for  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  whose  name  it  hears. 

Among  other  objects  displayed  were  the 
iron  chape  of  a sword  found  in  the  Thames, 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  and 
two  Saxon  brooches,  found  in  Suffolk,  as 
well  as  a deed  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
communicated  by  the  Rev.  Greville  J. 
Chester. 
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Jan.  13.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.E.S.,  P.S.A., 
V.-P.,  iu  the  Chair. 

Geo.  A.  Carthew,  F.S.A.,  Lady  Dillon, 

C.  E.  Hammond,  Esq.,  John  Gray,  Esq., 

J.  MacIntyre,  Esq.,  Richard  Cuming,  Esq., 
were  elected  Associates. 

Mr.  Fitch  exhibited  a fine  Celtic  spear- 
head of  bronze,  exhumed  at  Barham,  in 
Suffolk.  Mr.  Geo.  Wright  laid  before  the 
meeting  some  coins  obtained  at  Inker- 
mann,  in  a cave,  during  the  late  war. 
Three  were  Greek  j the  remainder  Roman, 
being  of  Diocletian,  Valens,  Honorius,  and 
Leo  III.  Dr.  Kendrick  exhibited  some 
relics  discovered  near  Warrington,  in  Lan- 
cashire. They  consisted  of  the  blade  of  a 
Celtic  battle-axe,  the  blade  of  a paalstab, 
a ring  of  bronze,  a cup  of  red  terra-cotta 
from  a Roman  station  at  Wildenpool,  and 
the  handle  of  a posnet,  also  of  terra-cotta. 
Mr.  Payne,  of  Bridgwater,  sent  a portion 
of  thorn  in  blossom  from  Glastonbury, 
taken  on  Christmas-Eve,  in  support  of  the 
legend  alluded  to  at  the  Congress  in  1856. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  laid  before  the  meeting  a 
beautiful  etching  of  the  Bassingham  gate- 
way, formerly  in  London-street,  Norwich, 
but  now  placed  as  an  entrance  to  the 
Guildhall.  This  forms  one  of  the  best  re- 
mains we  possess  of  a domestic  doorway  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  whose  arms  are 
sculptured,  together  with  those  of  the 
City  of  Norwich  and  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company.  The  house  to  which  it  be- 
longed (now  pulled  down)  is  also  repre- 
sented, with  the  arms  and  merchant’s 
marks  of  the  possessor.  It  was  drawn  by 
Mr.  Blazeby.  Mr.  Forman  exhibited  a 
Roman  epistomium  or  tap  of  bronze,  in  a 
fine  state  of  preservation.  The  handle 
represents  a merman,  with  a long  tail 
twisted  towards  the  caudal  fin ; and  there 
are  pointed  fins  at  the  hips.  The  left 
hand  of  the  figure  is  broken  off,  but  the 
right  one  holds  an  object  resembling  a 
dice-box.  The  stoma  of  the  fistula  is  in 
the  form  of  a dolphin’s  head.  This  cu- 
rious object  was  found  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  a curious  paper 
“On  the  History  of  Purses,”  and  exhi- 
bited upwards  of  twenty  specimens  be- 
longing to  various  periods.  Those  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  Anne, 
were  very  remarkable,  and  finely  em- 
broidered. The  most  curious  specimen, 
however,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hammond.  It 
was  of  leather,  and  of  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  lately  discovered 
on  taking  down  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Newmarket. 


The  paper  will  be  printed,  with  its  illus- 
trations. 

Mr.  Planche  exhibited  a mould  lately 
dug  up  near  the  London-g;ate,  Norwich, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  Fitch. 
The  subject  was  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, and  the  armour  of  the  soldiery  ap- 
peared to  be  that  worn  during  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
thu'teenth  century.  A fine  impression 
from  the  mould,  in  gutta  percha,  accom- 
panied the  mould.  It  was  conjectured  to 
have  formed  part  of  a triptych. 

Jan.  27.  S.  R.  Solly,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Fred.  D.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Edwin  Hickey, 
Esq.,  Joseph  W.  Previte,  Esq.,  and  John 
Peck,  Esq.,  were  elected  Associates. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  exhibited  some  Roman 
coins  forwarded  to  him  by  Miss  Westma- 
cott,  found  at  Felixstowe,  Suffolk.  They 
were  of  Victorinus,  Tetricus,  Roma,  Va- 
lens, and  Gratianus.  Roman  coins  have 
frequently  been  found  here,  particularly 
at  a spot  known  as  Walton  Castle,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  a Roman  castrum. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Trappes  made  a communica- 
tion in  reference  to  a decade  ring  found 
in  Suffolk.  These  rings  are  commonly 
used  by  the  English  Catholics  who  are 
unable  to  read,  and  serve  them  in  lieu  of 
beads  in  the  exercise  of  their  devotions. 
Mr.  Wakeman  sent  an  amulet  bearing  the 
figure  and  cross  of  St.  Benedict  on  one 
side,  and  a variety  of  letters  on  the  other, 
the  meaning  of  which  appeared  difficult  to 
decypher.  It  was  found  at  the  Graig, 
Monmoutbshire.  Mr.  Fitch  exhibited  the 
matrix  of  a seal  found  at  the  Chapter- 
house,  Hereford.  It  represented  a fish, 
and  around  were  S.  Simon.  Beedaponae. 
Mr.  C.  Hammond  sent  the  drawing  of  an 
Early  English  piscina,  discovered  in  J uly 
last  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Newmarket. 
Mr.Gunston  exhibited  a collection  of  Ro- 
man and  medijBval  keys.  A massive  iron 
one  was  found  in  the  Old  Mint.  Mr.  For- 
man exhibited  a remarkably  beautiful 
steel  key  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  ap- 
parently of  German  fabric.  The  web  had 
nine  perforations  in  it,  a channel  next  the 
pipe,  and  the  edge  cut  into  thirteen  deep 
teeth.  The  pipe  is  double  at  the  entrance, 
and  capped  by  an  obloug  square  abacus, 
the  convex  sides  of  which  are  wrought  in 
open  scrolls.  Above  this  is  a circle  uitli 
richly  decorated  centre,  surmoinited  by  a 
four-faced  stem,  winding  from  its  base  to 
the  summit,  and  pierced  with  engraved 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQHAEIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


March  8.  At  a meeting  of  this  body  in 
its  ball,  George-street,  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  of  Barcaldine,  Bart.,  in  tbe 
Cbair,  tbe  following  communications  were 
read : — 

1.  Notes  of  some  Curiosities  of  old 
Scotch  Tenures  and  Investitures.  By 
Cosmo  Innes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

In  this  instructive  paper  Mr.  Innes 
pointed  out  the  necessity  which  must  al- 
ways have  existed  of  giving  symbolical 
possession  in  the  transfer  of  objects,  such  as 
land,  which  did  not  admit  of  removal  and 
possession,  as  in  the  case  of  moveable  pro- 
perty. He  alluded  to  the  early  legend  of 
the  possession  of  Iona  having  been  com- 
pleted by  the  interment  of  Oran,  one  of 
St.  Columba’s  disciples,  and  proceeded  to 
notice  the  grant  of  lands  by  Hungus,  king 
of  the  Piets,  to  St.  Andrew’s  in  820,  when 
the  king  offered  up  a turf  of  the  ceded 
territory  upon  the  altar.  Other  early 
symbols  of  investiture  were  mentioned, 
but  a turf  of  land  was  the  most  usual;  and 
according  to  the  French  antiquaries,  the 
next  was  a bough  or  branch.  In  early 
times,  however,  anything  personal  and 
clearly  connected  with  the  donor  was  used 
in  memory  of  him  and  his  gift.  Accord- 
ingly, a knife  was  frequently  used ; and  in 
the  Treasury  at  Durham  are  two  charters 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
having  the  granters’  knives  attached  in 
evidence  of  the  grants,  and  on  the  haft  of 
one  of  them  is  wi’itten  a brief  abstract  of 
the  transaction.  Mr.  Innes  then  described 
a silver  knife  which  was  formerly  in  the 
Charter  Chest  at  Deny,  and  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  a charter  of  Alexander  II. 
as  a small  sword,  in  virtue  of  which  King 
Culen  of  old,  gave  symbolically  to  Gilles- 
pie Moir  the  lands  of  Deny.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  law  and 
custom  of  investiture  underwent  a great 
change,  and  evidence  came  to  be  required 
by  probative  writ  of  the  transference  of 
possession,  while  the  symbols  for  different 
subjects  came  to  be  fixed.  Mr.  Innes  con- 
cluded by  giving  various  instances  of  the 
varieties  of  symbols  used  in  Scotland  since 
that  time. 

Mr.  .Joseph  Eobertson,  while  thinking 
that  Mr.  Innes  had  almost  exhausted  the 
subject,  suggested  the  symbols  of  ecclesi- 
astical investiture  as  worthy  of  investi- 
gation ; and  instanced  the  case  of  Eadiner 
of  Canterbury,  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  St.  Anselm,  who  at  his  institution  to  the 
see  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  1120,  accepted  the 


ring  from  the  King’s  hands,  but  would 
take  the  pastoral  staff  only  from  the  altar. 

2.  Notices  of  the  Family  of  King  James 
the  First  of  Scotland,  communicated  in  a 
letter  from  John  Riddell,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  to  Mr.  Laing,  with  some  ad- 
ditional remarks.  By  David  Laing,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  Scot. 

These  valuable  notices  furnished  some 
corrections,  and  much  curious  information, 
relating  to  the  family  of  James  I.,  gleaned 
from  various  sources  by  Mr.  Riddell  and 
Mr.  Laing. 

3.  Notice  of  Bronze  Relics  found  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye.  By  John  Alex.  Smith,  M.D., 
F.S.A.  Scot. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Smith  gave  an  account 
of  some  interesting  antiquities  belonging 
to  Lord  Macdonald.  They  consisted  of  a 
bronze  leaf-shaped  sword,  two  bronze  spear- 
heads, and  a remarkable  pin  of  bronze. 
The  latter  is  upwards  of  ten  inches  in 
length,  with  a hollow  socket  at  the  top,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a stone  or 
other  ornament.  These  relics  were  all 
found  together  in  a moss  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  about  four  miles  from  Armadale 
Castle.  Besides  these.  Dr.  Smith  described 
a bronze  spur,  chased  and  jewelled,  which 
was  found  in  draining  the  loch  at  Monk- 
stadt,  in  the  north  of  Skye,  about  thirty 
years  ago.  It  appeared  that  several  chess- 
men, carved  in  ivory,  were  also  found  in 
this  loch.  Dr.  Smith  exhibited  accurate 
sketches  of  the  bronze  relics,  as  well  as  of 
a snuff-horn  mounted  in  silver,  with  an 
agate  lid,  which  was  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Stuart  adverted  to  the  value  of 
Dr.  Smith’s  communication,  as  tending  to 
illustrate  the  fact  of  the  considerable  po- 
pulation, as  well  as  the  state  of  art,  in  the 
Western  Islands  at  early  and  middle-age 
periods.  He  alluded  to  a remarkable 
chessman,  carved  in  ivory,  presented  by 
Lord  Macdonald  to  the  Society  in  1782, 
exhibiting  two  knights  armed,  on  one  of 
whose  shields  an  heraldic  quartering  oc- 
curred ; as  well  as  to  a similar  one  found 
at  Dunstaffnage,  and  one  at  Penicuik- 
house,  which  was  found  in  the  same  coun- 
try, besides  the  great  discovery  of  chess- 
men in  Lewis.  All  these  relics  seemed  to 
suggest  a degree  of  refinement  and  art 
which  we  might  not  at  first  expect  in  the 
Western  Islands. 

The  following,  among  other  donations, 
were  announced  : — 1 . Thumbkins,  with 
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Chain  and  Key  attached ; a Cabinet  Key, 
stamped  with  a Crown  and  the  letters 
C.  R.  2;  a Drinking  Horn  with  curious 
emblems  engraved  on  it,  1699 ; by  W. 
W,  Hay  Kewton,  Esq.  2.  Genealogical 


Table  of  the  Dalriadic  Kings,  and  of  the 
principal  Highland  Families  descended 
from  them,  printed  on  vellum;  a Genea- 
logical Table  of  the  early  Abbots  of  Hy ; 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Reeves,  D.D. 


HISTOEICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  EEYIEWS. 


Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  Ancient 
and  Modern.  By  J.  Sullivan.  8vo., 
171  pp.  (Whittaker  & Co.) — “ Through 
the  names  of  places,  the  oldest  and  most 
enduring  monuments,’^  remarked  William 
Von  Humboldt,  “a  nation  long  passed 
away  relates  as  it  were  its  own  destiny ; 
and  the  only  question  is,  whether  we  yet 
understand  its  voice.”  The  interpretation 
of  these  names  is  oftened  biassed  by  the 
peculiar  studies  and  views  of  the  writer. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Ferguson’s  “ Northmen 
in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,”  we 
have,  says  Mr.  Sullivan,  Norse  against  all 
England;  whilst  he  is  perhaps  scarcely 
aware  of  his  own  tendency  to  seek  for 
derivations  too  exclusively  in  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Celtic  language.  This  field 
has,  however,  been  rarely  trodden  of  late, 
at  least  in  England,  for  our  cousins  the 
Germans  have  lately  produced  a very 
valuable  Celtic  work,  Zeuss’  Grammatica 
Celtica.  With  this  exception,  Mr.  Sullivan 
has  given  due  prominence  to  the  claims  of 
each  of  the  immigrant  nations,  and  he 
brings  to  bear  on  the  examination  of  his 
subject  an  acquaintance  with  no  ordinary 
range  of  languages.  Eastern  and  European. 
Indeed,  we  consider  this  as  a most  sug- 
gestive and  interesting  book.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  we  know  nothing  of  Celtic, 
as  formerly  spoken  in  England,  some  rem- 
nants of  Cornish  excepted;  and  that  we 
can  only  form  conjectures  concerning  it 
from  the  kindred  dialects  of  Brittany, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Welch  was  spoken  through- 
out England. 

Mr.  Sullivan  considers  that  the  earliest 
immigrants  of  Europe  came  in  two  streams, 
— the  Tatfrs  along  the  large  rivers  and 
islands  of  the  north,  whose  descendants 
were  the  Finns,  Lapps,  Esthonians,  and 
Livonians;  and  the  other,  consisting  of  the 
Iberians,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Illyrians, 
by  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Tatfrs  probably  migrated  from  the  north 
of  Asia ; the  Celts,  who  came  in  contact 
with  the  Iberians,  and  the  Latins,  who 
followed  the  Etruscans,  belong  to  the 
great  Indo-European  family,  whose  home 
was  between  the  northern  slope  of  the 


Himalayas  and  the  Caspian.  Of  this  fa- 
mily there  were  four  great  divisions — the 
Celtic,  the  Greek-Latin,  the  Gothic,  and 
the  Slavic.  Probably  the  Caspian  divided 
them,  and  gave  them  different  directions. 

Our  author  supposes  that  the  first  im- 
migrants to  Britain  were  some  of  the 
Tatfr  tribes  of  the  stone  period,  who 
spread  along  the  north  coast  of  Denmark 
until  they  could  get  no  further  (north), 
and  then  took  to  the  sea.  The  date  he 
places  at  about  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  We  give  Mr.  Sullivan’s  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion  in  his  own  words  : — 

“ Every  consonant  in  standard  Irish  is  capable 
of  two  pronunciations,  a broad  and  a narrow; 
the  western  dialect  still  preserves  the  distinction 
clearly  audible.  The  vowels  are  divided  into 
broad  and  narrow ; a,  o,  u being  of  the  former 
kind,  e,  i of  the  latter.  If  there  be  no  other  over- 
ruling cause,  the  consonant  takes  its  sound  from 
the  following  vowel ; and  according  to  a practice 
now  ancient,  the  kind  of  the  medial  or  final  con- 
sonant is  indicated,  if  necessary,  by  a preceding 
vowel.  Thus  the  a vowel  in  cean  only  shews  the 
broad  sound  of  the  n.  Some  of  the  Celtic  dialects, 
and  many  of  the  European  languages  that  re- 
ceived this  influence,  did  not  preserve  its  original 
condition ; its  existence  is  now,  therefore,  least 
traced  in  its  effects,  which  form  many  of  the 
most  sti’iking  changes  of  modern  dialects.  Traces 
of  this  organic  peculiarity  are  strong  and  general 
in  Russian,  partial  in  Danish  and  Latin,  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  the  Welch,  and  non-existent  in 
German.  Its  effects  are  sufficiently  ample  in 
the  Romance  languages,  in  Anglo-Saxon  ortho- 
graphy, and  in  the  pronunciation  of  modern  Eng- 
lish. That  this  influence  belongs  to  the  North 
is  tolerably  evident ; and  seeing  that  it  is  almost 
perfect  in  Magyar,  and  more  or  less  traceable  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  same  stock,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  has  come  to  us  through  the  Tatar 
peoples.” 

The  immigrants  probably  arrived  in 
Aberdeenshire : that  they  first  reached 
Scotland  he  infers  from  the  name  of  the 
whole  island,  and  the  present  name  of 
Scotland  in  the  Irish  language — Albion 
and  Alba,  the  hill-country.  (Compare 
the  old  Italian  Alha  Longa,  the  long  hill, 
Albanus,  &c,)  But  foreseeing  a difficulty 
as  to  the  arrival  of  these  tribes  in  canoes 
hollowed  out  by  fire,  (or  even,  we  suppose, 
in  skin-covered  coracles,)  he  presumes  that 
they  must  have  arrived  in  company  with 
the  Celtic  tribes.  Is  it  certain,  we  may 
ask,  that  the  cromlech-builders  had  no 
tools  of  metal,  or  was  it  a point  of  their 
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religion  that  no  tool  should  be  lifted  up 
on  such  sacred  sepulchral  edifices?  No- 
thing more  is  certainly  known  respecting 
the  croi^lech -huilders,  than  that  they  did 
not  practise  cremation : the  urns  that  are 
found  in  the  cromlechs  only  contain  food, 
as  limpets,  or  hones  of  fowls  and  sheep ; 
but  as  much  cannot  always  be  said  of  the 
so-called  Giants’  graves ; indeed  the  state 
of  these  tumuli  is  so  altered  from  suc- 
cessive openings,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  positively  what  they  did  contain.  As 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  Charters 
speak  of  the  tumuli  “ that  had  been  dug 
into.”  Many  of  the  early  British  barrows 
contain  both  stone  and  bronze  weapons. 
It  is  thought  that  the  stones  of  one  of  the 
largest  stone  circles  in  Cumberland,  on 
Black  Combe,  a mountain  near  the  coast, 
shews  signs  of  morticeing  for  the  recep- 
tion of  horizontal  slabs.  The  Finns  are 
described  as  making  arrows  with  bone 
points  as  late  as  the  time  of  Tacitus, — 
and  they  were  not  very  distant  from 
workers  in  metal. 

About  the  same  period  as  the  arrival  of 
the  tribes  from  the  north  of  Denmark,  a 
Teutonic  tribe  from  the  south  of  Jutland, 
who  were  probably  Celts,  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, and  left  their  name  to  the  river 
Tweed.  The  arrival  of  this  tribe  is  referred 
to  in  ancient  Irish  history.  They  were 
said  to  be  a tribe  of  enchanters,  called  the 
Tuads,  or  Tueds,  from  the  Dan  country, 
(Denmark).  The  ancient  name  of  the 
land  of  theDitmarschen  at  the  south  of  J ut- 
land,  was  Thiat-mares-gaha,  a Gothic  form 
for  the  people  (Goth.,  theod)  of  the  marshy 
gau,  or  province.  Mr.  Sullivan  says  that 
the  arrival  of  these  Tuads  would  account 
for  the  original  name  of  Britain.  We  are 
not  sure  that  we  gather  his  meaning.  We 
may  remark  that  the  old  chronicler  Nes- 
corus,  referring  to  the  heathen  practices 
of  these  people,  mentions  amongst  others 
their  “ Hochzeitfeierlichkeiten  auf  hrut- 
kampen,”  their  marriage  festivities  at  the 
field  of  gathering.  It  is  curious  to  re- 
mark this  national  custom  of  gathering 
leading  to  political  results. 

Independently  of  the  Danish  migration, 
and  probably  a little  earlier,  a part  of  the 
Celtic  tribe  from  the  Sequana,  in  Gaul, 
left  the  continent,  and  missing  England, 
arrived  at  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  that 
part  now  known  as  Connaught.  They 
were  subsequently  called  the  Sen  ones  by 
their  neighbours  on  the  east,  from  the 
river  Shannon,  Senus.  As  a proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  earliest  British  and  Irish 
colonists,  our  author  adduces  the  fact  of 
the  names  of  the  five  great  headlands  on 
the  east  coast  of  Britain  having  been 
formed  from  the  word  Kent,  modern 
10 


Irish  cean,  head ; the  lands  of  the  Cantii, 
Iceni,  and  Catitse,  with  Canty- bay  and 
the  Pentland  Hills,  in  Haddingtonshire, 
both  of  which  last,  as  well  as  Pembroke 
in  Wales,  were  formerly  Kentland  and 
Kentbroke.  Possibly  the  headland  of  the 
Cangani,  in  North  Wales,  might  be  added 
to  the  list. 

An  immigration  of  a people  whom  Mr. 
Sullivan  designates  as  Cambro-Celts  took 
place  some  two  centuries  later  than  the 
arrival  of  the  Tuads.  These  landed  on 
the  south  and  west  of  Britain.  We  do 
not  think  tliis  immigration  is  placed  suffi- 
ciently early,  for  Gaulic  coins  which  are 
known  to  have  been  struck  soon  after  the 
reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  have  been 
found  in  Berkshire,  and  Herodotus  speaks 
of  the  tin-works  as  being  in  operation  in 
his  time. 

“During  the  European  transit,  of  the  Celts, 
the  Cambrian  division  fell  under  an  influence 
that  altered  the  initial  c of  a number  of  words 
vaXo  p ; Irish  cean,  Welsh  pen.  The  Greek 
dialects  have  suffered  under  a similar  mixture 
or  influence.” 

All  North  Wales  was  colonised  by  this 
division,  as  well  as  Cumberland,  and  a 
part  of  Scotland,  although  the  Irish  Celts 
had  arrived  in  Cumberland  before  them. 
Many  Irish  names  of  places  are  certainly 
found  in  Cumberland, — for  instance,  Caer- 
mot  and  Moutay,  as  well  as  those  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  given  •,  but  we  cannot 
pronounce  that  they  are  not,  at  least  in 
part,  English  Celtic  also.  Tlie  Cumber- 
land word  dries,  the  earnest  of  a servant’s 
wages,  Mr.  Sullivan  derives  from  the  Irish 
io/rlas,  earnest ; but  as  the  southern 
French  have  the  word  arrJies  with  a 
similar  meaning,  it  is  probable  there  was 
some  Celtic  root  common  to  both  words. 
“ South  Wales  was  peopled  by  the  Gwy- 
thelians,  (Irish,)  according  to  a tradition 
which  still  exists.  The  unaccountable 
antiquities  are  called  Cytian  y Gwyzelod, 
Irish  cots.  The  name  of  the  heroic  and 
ill-used  Queen  of  the  Iceni  is  reducible  to 
modern  Irish,  Bean  - dmei,  the  woman- 
leader;  Vortigern,  to  Fear  tigherna,  vir 
tyr annus ; and  his  son  Vor timer  to  Fear 
timtliire,  his  minister  or  lieutenant.”  We 
merely  remark  en  'passant,  that  the  let- 
ters on  the  coins  attributed  to  Boadicea 
are  BODUOC. 

The  Christmas  carol  commencing — 

“ As  I sat  anonder  yon  green  tree,” 
given  as  a Cumberland  song,  was  to  our 
knowledge  popular  in  Cork  forty  years 
ago,  with  a variation  in  the  second  verse 
which  seems  the  better  reading, — 

“ I saw  three  ships  a-sailing  by 
in  which  there  appears  a mystical  allusion 
to  the  Trinity. 
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The  invasion  of  the  Belgaj  our  author 
considers  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  and 
to  have  produced  but  little  impression. 
He  traces  the  settlements  of  these  Fir 
JBolg,  principally  in  the  West  of  England 
and  Wales,  hy  a peculiar  prefix  of  the 
word  caer,  car,  {cathair,  city,)  to  the 
Celtic  names  of  places  they  found  in  the 
land.  Strabo  states  that  these  Belgaj 
were  not  Celts : — 

“ The  origin  of  the  Scots  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  but  various  traditions  confirm  a belief 
that  they  came  into  Ii'eland  from  Spain.  They 
landed  in  the  south  and  south-east,  and,  some- 
time during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
passed  over  from  the  north  into  Caledonia.  Thus 
they  traversed  the  entire  island,  Connaught  ap- 
parently excepted,  and  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  their  new  country  as  to  give  to  it  the 
name  that  it  bore  for  some  centuries,  Scotia. 
Their  invasion  of  Caledonia  finally  transferred 
the  name  to  that  country.  It  is  very  probable 
that  they  were  Celtiberians,  as  their  migration 
from  Spain  would  lead  us  to  suppose ; and  it  is 
certain  that  the  Scottish  Highlanders  and  the 
Basques  strikingly  correspond  in  many  important 
characteristics.” 

This  was  Burke’s  opinion,  and  we  re- 
member a conversation  said  to  have  taken 
place  between  him  and  a Highlander  in 
confirmation  of  it, — of  too  coarse  a cha- 
racter, however,  for  insertion  in  these 
pages. 

This  correspondence  was  pointed  out  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.  The  cloth  bonnet  or  herret  of 
the  modern  Basques  closely  resembles  that 
on  the  coin  of  James  V.  of  Scotland  called 
the  bonnet-piece.  The  music  of  the  two 
countries  has  a strongly  marked  similarity 
and  originality;  the  cornamusa,OY  bagpipe, 
{corn  being  Celtic  for  horn,)  is  common  to 
both;  and  they  alike  use  the  sword-dance, 
put  the  stone,  (French,  ruer  la  harre,)  and 
toss  the  caber.  The  game  of  golf  is  but  a 
modification  of  the  Basque  Jeu  de  paiime, 
a game  that  creates  intense  interest,  and 
draws  strangers  to  visit  it  from  distant 
provinces.  The  superstitions  respecting 
sneezing,  sitting  down  thirteen  to  table, 
spilling  the  salt,  and  commencing  a journey 
on  Friday,  are  similar ; but  the  most  strik- 
ing identity  is  found  in  the  funereal  cus- 
toms. In  the  Basque  provinces,  as  in 
Ireland,  a woman  is  hired  to  sing  the 
endecha,  the  funeral  lament — ^the  coronach 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  caoine  of  the 
Irish.  The  friends  present  at  a Basque 
funeral  strike  the  widow,  with  loud  cries 
and  lamentations,  as  the  Irish  strike  the 
coffin ; and  the  Irish  refrain  has  a decided 
Basque  character.  The  weU-known  Irish 
refrain  Lili-hurlero  may  be  compared  with 
the  Lelo  il  leloa  of  the  Basques,  meaning 
void,  with  the  addition  of  the  well-known 
word  bolero,  a Spanish  dance.  That  the 
Basques  came  in_  contact  with  the  Celts 
Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  CCIV. 


is  evident.  Their  word  for  river,  (face, 
may  be  compared  with  our  Avon,  with  the 
Ave  of  Portugal,  and  with  the  Tave  of 
Devonshire,  (the  t being  inserted  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,)  and  their  border  river, 
the  Adour,  is  the  same  as  our  river  Adur 
of  Sussex,  and  the  Dour  of  Ireland,  Celtic 
dtvr,  water.  Many  names  of  jdaces  com- 
pounded with  Llan  are  found  near  the 
Basque  Province,  several  cols  and  pens,  as 
the  Pen  d’hyeris  and  Pen  d’escot,  also  a 
i>M_ydunum  Con  venarum,  Celtic  amarsh. 
The  Basques  are  excessively  indignant  at 
being  compared  by  Doctors  Latham  and 
Trench  with  the  Finns  and  Lapps.  T hey 
have  scarcely  one  element  in  common,  and 
M.  Michel,  (Stir  le  Pays  Basque)  after  a care- 
ful resume  of  the  numerous  works  that  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  declares  that 
their  language  differs  substantially  from  all 
other  known  languages,  notwithstanding  it 
has  some  radicals  in  common  with  the  Fin- 
nish, and  with  other  languages  of  southern 
and  middle  Asia,  especially  the  Turkish,  a 
proof  of  its  primitive  character,  and  of  the 
common  parentage  of  all  tongues.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan refers  the  Mendip  Hills  to  the  Basque 
mendia,  a hill,  and  considers  the  i in  Iceni, 
and  the  bi  in  Bibroci,  to  be  Iberian  pre- 
fixes. Eden,  formerly  ituna,  he  claims  as 
Celtiberian.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
since  the  Basque  immigration  some  suc- 
ceeding tribes  have  sw'ept  over  Ireland, 
amongst  others  the  Brigantes  and  Silures. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a sketch 
of  our  author’s  views,  without  accepting 
all  his  conclusions,  for  want  of  further 
data.  We  have  not  space  to  follow'  him 
in  his  narrative  of  the  successive  inva- 
sions of  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Danes, 
wdiose  settlements  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  he  traces  with  considerable 
precision.  He  gives  at  least  due  promi- 
nence to  Hibernico-Celtic  derivations  of 
names  of  places,  but  w'e  know'  not  whether 
that  of  the  finned  AVatling-strcet  from 
uidhe  leana,  the  road  of  the  marsh,  w’ill  be 
generally  accepted.  The  old  name  of  the 
road,  he  remarks,  was  Wadling,  preserved 
in  Wadling  Tarn.  The  question  deserves 
ventilation,  as  the  phrase  is.  T he  Anglo- 
Saxon  Beoraby  (Saxon  Chi’onicle)  was 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  Celtic 
name  for  the  town  of  Derby  that  the 
language  offered;  there  are  many  towns 
to  be  found  in  the  charters  compounded 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  deor,  the  mo- 
dern Schleswig  word  deert,  animals.  The 
Angle  word  worth  is  merely  a piece  of 
ground  raised  up  above  the  surface  of  the 
w'ater.  (See  Census  Baniee  in  Langebek, 
vol.  vii.)  There  are  several  such  on  the 
Danube.  Scale,  show,  bos,  and  wath  are 
not  necessarily  Danish ; they  may  be  An- 
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glo-Saxon.  The  Angle  element  in  Cum- 
herlancl  was  not  so  very  inconsiderable, 
as  the  long  hst  of  peculiar  words  of  Angle 
derivation  in  Ferguson’s  ‘"‘Xorthmen  in 
Cumberland”  shews.  To  this  we  might 
add  the  name  Bootle,  from  Angle  lodl, 
or  hotl,  a dwelling ; also  many  names  of 
places  ending  in  ton ; the  verb  laiJc,  from 
lacan,  to  play  (whence  a lark;)  ment, 
mcengan,  mixed;  mean,  oncsnan,  to  be- 
moan; won,  xounnian,to  dwell,  &c.  We 
agree  with  our  author  as  to  the  Celtic 
origin  of  Nelson,  but  cannot  for  a moment 
allow  that  Shakspere  was  Jacques  pierre  ! 
Idem  sonans  is  a deceitful  guide.  The 
Danish  word  rise  is  simply  great,  and  not 
necessarily  gigantic. 

]\Ir.  Sullivan’s  disclaimer  of  any  reference 
to  Baal  in  the  Beltein  is  just  and  important, 
although  we  do  not  perceive  why  they  who 
erred  in  company  with  Calmet  should  be 
called  “silly,”  or  “benighted  idolaters.” 
We  should  not  have  heard  so  much  of  the 
connection  of  the  worship  of  Baal  with 
these  northern  fii-es,  had  it  not  been  for 
our  acquaintance  wdth  the  word  Baal  of 
the  sacred  Scriptm’es, — which,  however, 
means  simply  dominus,  sometimes  only 
magister,  or  maritus.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  “bale-fires”  were  the  fu- 
nereal pyres  in  which,  till  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century,  the  heathen  Northmen 
consumed  their  dead,  generally  on  a raised 
structure  of  stones.  To  this  purpose  Yever- 
ing  Bell,  the  Bell  Hills  and  the  Hill  Bells 
of  Cumberland,  were,  we  conceive,  set 
apart.  We  think  it  impossible  that  any 
one  who  has  read  Kemble’s  paper  in  No. 
54  of  the  “ Archseological  Journal”  can  be 
sceptical  on  this  subject.  He  points  out  the 
Bsel,  rogus,  of  the  Saxon  charters,  in  one 
instance  on  a hill ; also  the  dd  the  strues 
rogi,  and  the  hrandes-heorli,  the  hill  of 
burning.  The  towns  or  hamlets,  Bidsham 
and  Belsham,  were  named,  as  he  infers, 
from  the  word  \i^,jiamma,  names  given 
by  the  Christian  Anglo-Saxons.  We 
think  the  reviewer  in  “ Blackwood”  (No. 
for  INIarch,  1857,)  might  have  spared  his 
banter  on  Mr.  SuUivan  as  to  this  and  one 
or  two  other  points,  especially  as  he  con- 
fesses to  ignorance  of  archseology  and 
Northern  literature.  We  wonder  if  he 
would  claim  Chaucer’s  allusion  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  for  his  favourite  Baal ! — 

“ Thou  shalt  be  burnt  in  balefull  fire, 

And  all  tby  sect  I shall  destrie.” 

Ploughmaii’s  Tale. 

He  will  find  no  trace  of  Baal- worship  in 
Celtic  Brittany,  no  proper  name  of  a place 
beginning  with  Bel,  although  plenty  of 
pexis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  whither  the  Germans  repaired 
when  they  invaded  Spain  under  Charle- 
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magne,  there  are  several  heh  and  haU. 
We  would  refer  the  second  syllable  of  Bel- 
tein to  the  Anglo-Saxon  tynan,  claudere. 
The  dragon  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sulhvan, 
which  is  carried  in  procession  at  Burford 
in  Oxfordshire,  is  supposed  to  be  comme- 
morative of  a great  victory  recorded  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  been  gained 
there  over  a Saxon  enemy,  whose  banner 
was  a dragon. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Dunmallet,  near 
UUswater,  pronounced  Dnnmawland,  is  not 
from  dun  and  mallum,  the  commune  placi- 
tum  for  the  Thing,  which  we  beheve  its 
form  shews  it  may  have  been  used  for.  We 
agree  with  Lord  Dufferin  that  to  these 
Things,  and  to  the  Norse  invasion  that  im- 
planted them,  more  than  to  the  Witten- 
agemotes  of  the  Latinized  Saxons,  must  be 
referred  the  origin  of  those  parliaments 
which  are  the  boast  of  Enghshmen.  The 
finest  placitum  remaining  is  at  Penrith. 
The  derivations  of  carrot  and  Selvellyn 
were  well  explained  in  the  September 
number  of  the  GEXTLE:nAF’s  Magazine. 

The  Roman  invasion  of  Cumberland  is 
placed  a century  too  late:  it  was  gar- 
risoned under  Agricola,  a lieutenant  of 
Vespasian;  and  the  objection  to  Wolf,  as 
the  name  of  a man,  cannot  have  been  made 
seriously. 

The  chapter  on  Antiquities  may  be  en- 
larged ^vith  advantage : no  counties  are 
richer  in  sepulchral  remains  of  many  na- 
tions, and  in  Roman  roads  and  stations, 
than  these.  Mr.  Sulhvan’s  remarks  on  the 
phonetic  structure  of  the  language  are  ori- 
ginal and  important.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  he  has  paid  attention  to  the  com- 
parison of  names  of  places  in  different 
countries.  His  chapters  on  Superstitions 
and  Customs  are  ftdl  of  amusement,  and 
will  amply  repay  perusal. 

We  learn  from  the  Preface  that  the 
work  was  first  written  in  the  shape  of  de- 
tached letters  to  the  “ Kendal  Mercury,” 
which  would  account  for  a want  of  con- 
nection, and  occasionally  of  lucidness ; but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  these  slight  imper- 
fections win  be  corrected  in  a second 
edition,  which  we  hope  shortly  to  see.  The 
price  of  the  book,  we  may  mention,  is  very 
modest.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  our 
author  is  the  head  of  a small  provincial 
academy ; and  if  so,  this  work,  which  em- 
braces so  wide  a field  of  philological  in- 
vestigation, does  him  the  more  credit, 
proving  that  he  must  have  surmounted 
obstacles  which  would  have  deterred  not 
a few  similarly  situated. 

Bssays  and  Bemains  of  Robert  Alfred 
Vaughan.  2 vols.  (London  : J.  W.  Parker 
and  Son.) — It  is  not  many  months  ago 
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1858.]  Essays  and  Remains  of  Robert  Alfred  Vawjhan. 


since  the  appearance  of  an  original  and 
very  striking  work,  “Hours  with  the 
Mystics,”  set  readers  upon  the  enquiry 
“ Who  is  this  Vaughan  ?”  London,  which 
is  supposed  to  know  everybody,  did  not 
recognise  him  as  one  of  its  literary  set, 
and  although  B.A.  was  appended  to  the 
name,  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  Ca- 
r lendars  contained  ifc.  The  work  bore  the 
impress  of  deep  reading  : the  Angelic 
I Doctor,  the  Master  of  the  ^ Sentences, 

: Origen  and  the  Alexandrian  School,  and 
■ a host  of  others,  had  evidently  been  con- 
! suited  by  the  writer  j— who  then  could  he 
; he  ? As  the  author  courted  no  disguise, 

, it  turned  out  that  he  was  the  son  of  ^ an 
Independent  minister,  and  one  also  him- 
self, and  a graduate  of  the  despised  Uni- 
versity of  London.  A few  months  more, 
i and  our  monthly  record  chronicled  his 
j name  as  one  who  had  passed  away, 
i Robert  Alfred  Vaughan,  son  of  the 
J Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  was  horn  in  1823,  and 
from  earliest  infancy  shewed  signs  of  un- 
mistakeable  genius.  After  receiving  the 
rudiments  of  a liberal  education  under  his 
father’s  roof,  he  was  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen transferred  to  the  London  University 
School,  and  remained  there  and  at  Uni- 
versity College  for  six  years,  when  he 
entered  the  Lancashire  Independent  Col- 
lege, over  which  his  father  presided,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  became 
an  assistant  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Jay  of 
Bath.  He  remained  in  that  city  but  two 
years,  and  then  proceeded  to  Birminghain, 
where  he  remained  five  more ; but  eventu- 
ally his  health  failed  him,— he  gradually 
became  worse,  and  died  in  October  last 
year. 

Mr.  Vaughan  contributed  several  arti- 
cles of  great  interest  to  the  “ British  Quar- 
terly  Review,”  which  was  projected,  and  is 
I still  edited,  by  his  father,  and  also  wrote 
i several  short  papers  that  appeared  else- 
where : these  have  been  collected  in  the 
volumes  now  published  by  his  father,  who 
contributes  a very  pleasing  and  ably  written 
memoir  of  his  talented  son.  The  first 
article  is  on  Origen,  written  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  a paper  which  drew  praises 
from  the  pens  of  Sir  J ames  Stephen  and 
Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  Like  Macaulay’s 
first  essay,  it  is  more  poetical  than  matm’er 
I ao-e  would  have  sanctioned ; but  it  displays 
great  powers  of  anal}' sis,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  influences  by  which  Origen  was 
surrounded,— and  we  doubt  whether  the 
whole  denomination  to  which  the  aiithoi 
belonged,  could  find  another  writer  capable 
of  producing  a similar  paper.  Following 
this  we  have  articles  on  Schliermacher, 
Savonarola  and  his  times,  Kingsley  s “ Hy- 


patia,” Sydney  Diim-n,  vrucuuu, 
subjects,  on  all  of  which  the  same  care  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bestowed,  and  the  same 
conscientious  desire  of  placing  the  matter 
before  his  readers  in  a correct  and  truth- 
ful manner.  Some  specimens  of  Mr. 
Vaughan’s  poetry  are  also  given,  which  it 
may  be  our  own  fault  perhaps,  if  we  do 
not  appreciate  sufficiently  to  consider 
equal  to  the  prose. 

It  would  be  improper  to  consider  these 
volumes  as  a mere  memento  of  the  ^de- 
ceased, collected  by  a fond  parent,  the 
papers  are  for  their  own  sake  deserving  of 
collection,  and  of  careful  reading,  and  Dr. 
Vaughan  deserves  our  warmest  thanks  for 
having  made  the  world  acquainted  with 
the  loss  it  sustained  when  his  amiable  and 
highly-gifted  son  was  snatched  away. 


The  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of 
Napoleon  in  1815,  to  the  Accession  of 
Louis  Napoleon  in  1852,  ly  SiR  Archi- 
bald Alisoit,  (Blackwoods,)  has  reached 
its  penultimate,  the  seventh,  volume.  The 
period  under  review  embraces  some  of  the 
most  stormy  times  in  English  and  French 
history.  In  England,  the  time  of  the 
Corn-Law  Repeal,  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 
the  Chartist  Riots,  the  Irish  Famine,  and 
the  fiill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  are  subjects 
which  enable  the  author  to  use  his  pen 
very  freely  ; while  French  history  afforded 
equal  facility.  'Another  volume,  to  be  pub- 
lished this  year,  will  complete  the  work, 
and  enable  us  to  glance  at  it  as  a whole, 
and  as  a continuation  of  its  greater  pre- 
decessor. 


The  Bayeux  Tapestry:  an  Historical 
Tale  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  from  the 

French  of  Madame  Emma  L . With 

a Facsimile  of  the  Tapestry.  (Brighton  : 
Treacher.)— This  is  an  agreeably  written 
tale,  founded  upon  the  history  recorded  in 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry  itself,  with  further 
illustrations  from  the  contemporary  his- 
torian Ordericus  Vitalis ; and  the  transla- 
tion is  unusually  easy  and  good.  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  both  the 
French  author  and  the  translator  are  con- 
tent to  follow  second-hand  authorities,  and 
have  taken  no  pains  to^  investigate  the 
facts  on  which  their  tale  is  founded.  I e 
facsimile  of  the  tapestry  is  very  neatly  re- 
duced in  pen-and-ink  lithography  by  Day 
and  Son,  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
“ these  plates  are  copied  from  the  Atlas  to 
Thierry’s  Histoirede  la  Conquete  d’ Angle- 
terre,”  as  if  this  copying  at  second-hand 
were  a matter  to  boast  of,  when  the  ori- 
ginal tapestry  itself  is  in  perfect  preser- 
vation,  and  readily  accessible.  This  may 
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fairly  be  considered  as  a sample  of  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  whole — servile 
copying  of  the  popular  French  Historian, 
with  all  his  prejudices  and  his  gloss  upon 
the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  necessary 
license  of  the  novelist,  and  can  admit  the 
fictitious  love-stories  of  Henri  d’Arques 
and  Vital,  interwoven  with  the  history  to 
make  it  more  attractive ; but  when  the 
writer  professes  to  give  faithful  portraits 
of  well-known  historical  characters,  the 
truth  of  history  ought  to  be  adhered  to. 
We  allude  particularly  to  the  character 
here  drawn  of  the  Duchess,  afterwards 
Queen  Matilda,  who  is  held  up  as  a model 
of  piety,  and  all  the  virtues  of  religion, 
and  is  represented  as  having  been  married 
to  William  when  very  young  and  innocent ; 
whereas  the  fact  is,  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  another  man,  Gorbod,  the  avoue  of  St. 
Bertin,  when  William  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  she  had  three  children  prior  to  her 
divorce  from  her  first  husband, — Gerbodo, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Chester,  Frederic,  and 
Gundrada,  wife  of  William  de  Warrenne. 
Her  divorce  from  her  first  husband  was 
not  obtained  without  great  difficulty,  and 
after  an  interval  of  some  years,  the  Pope, 
Leo  IX.,  expressly  forbad  the  proposed 
second  marriage  at  the  Council  of  Rheims 
in  1049,  and  it  was  not  until  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Pope  by  the  Xormans  in  1053, 
that  the  marriage  took  place.;  and  no  re- 
cord has  been  preserved  of  the  name  of 
the  prelate  or  priest  who  ventured  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  in  defiance  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Pope.  The  Duke’s  mrcle, 
Malger,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  boldly  ex- 
communicated the  new-married  couple, 
and  laid  the  whole  province  of  Normandy 
under  an  interdict,  which  was  only  re- 
moved on  condition  of  the  foundation  of 
the  two  great  abbeys  at  Caen  as  an  ex- 
piation of  their  sin.  The  Duke  for  some 
years  set  the  Pope  at  defiance,  and  deposed 
his  uncle  the  Archbishop ; nor  w^s  the  re- 
conciliation with  Rome  effected  until  after 
the  death  of  Leo,  and  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  the  Second  in  1059.  The  matter 
was  then  hushed  up,  and  a pretext  for  the 
interdict  was  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  William  and  Matilda  were  cousins — 
a very  insufficient  cause,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  William  himself  was 
illegitimate.  The  author  of  the  tale  before 
us  mentions  the  interdict,  and  accepts  the 
popular  excuse  of  their  being  cousios  with- 
out further  enquiry ; as  if  any  pope  would 
on  such  slight  grounds  have  excommuni- 
cated a powerful  sovereign,  and  made  him 
pay  such  a penalty  as  the  foundation  of 
two  wealthy  abbeys,  which  must  have  cost 
A sum  equal  to  £100,000  of  our  money,  at 
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a time  when  it  could  not  well  be  spared, — 
or  that  Wdliam  would  have  sulmitted  to 
such  conditions  if  there  had  been  no  more 
grave  offence. 

In  general,  however,  the  author  follows 
her  authorities,  such  as  they  are,  with 
fidelity,  but  occasional  interpolations  be- 
tray a sad  want  of  knowledge  of  the  period 
about  which  she  is  writing.  For  instance, 
take  the  following  description  of  a castle 
in  the  eleventh  century  : — 

“The  castle  was  a small  edifice  surrounded 
with  battlemented  walls  and  a deep  moat.  A 
square  tower,  with  a balustrade  of  Gothic  open 
work  at  the  top,  seemed  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  building.  On  looking  up,  Margaret  could 
not  repress  an  exclamation  of  delight  and  sur- 
prise at  the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  The  Sire 
de  Beaumont  explaine  i that  the  tower  had  been 
built  by  the  direction  of  an  Italian  monk  named 
Lanfranc  ; and  he  added  in  a half- whisper,  that 
ditferent  countries  required  different  customs,  as 
this  very  tower  proved.  For  open  balustrades 
were  as  useless  in  the  fogs  of  Normandy,  as  the 
learning  and  science  of  the  indolent  and  specula- 
tive inhabi'anis  of  the  south  would  be  to  the 
brave  and  active  descendants  of  Hollo.” 

This  may  be  very  sound  reasoning,  and 
we  do  not  question  its  wisdom,  only  the 
supposed  fact  on  which  it  is  based,  of  a 
balustrade  of  open  Gothic  vyorTc  being 
built  by  Lanfranc  in  the  eleventh  century 
is  an  absurdity  and  an  impossibility  on  the 
face  of  it.  The  same  confusion  of  ideas 
of  the  customs  of  the  eleventh  century 
with  those  of  the  fifteenth  occur  in  several 
other  places.  Take  another  instance,  the 
description  of  the  interior  of  the  same 
castle.:  — 

“ The  apartment  known  in  the  castle  of  Darn- 
dat  as  the  Chambre  d'  honneur,  and  which  was 
allotted  to  guests  of  noble  birth,  it  was  a spa- 
cious chamber,  wainscote  d with  oak  to  the  height 
of  three  feet ; above  this  the  walls  were  stuccoed 
of  a yellow  colour,  and  the  vaulted  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  oak  rafters  ! The  chimney,  which  oc- 
cupied nearly  one  entire  side  of  the  apartment, 
(query  the  kitchen?)  was  surmounted  with  a 
shield,  on  which  was  represented  a sculptured 
lion.  Opposite  to  the  chimney,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  stood  a beautiful  chest  or 
bahutP 

There  is  an'affectaticn  of  learning  about 
the  description  which  merely  makes  it 
ludicrous. 


Essays  on  Various  Subjects,  Philoloyical, 
Philosophical,  Ethnological,  and  Archceo- 
logical,  connected  with  the  Prehistorical 
Records  of  the  Civilized  Nations  of  An- 
cient Europe,  especially  of  that  Race 
which  first  occupied  Great  Britain.  By 
John  Williams,  M.A.  Oxon,  Archdeacon 
of  Cardigan.  8vo.  (London : J.  Russell 
Smith.) — The  Venerable  Archdeacon  of 
Cardigan,  we  take  it,  will  consider  himself 
very  shabbily  treated  in  being  dismissed 
with  this  short  notice ; and  if  he  did  not 
belong  to  that  principality,  the  natives  of 
which  prefer  warm  anger  to  cool  argument. 
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we  would  endeavour  to  appease  liim  by 
some  such  reasons  as  the  following.  First, 
Mr.  Archdeacon,  you  give  us  a paper  on 
Cam  Goch,  in  Caermarthenshire,  which 
might  just  as  well  have  appeared  in  our 
own  pages ; as  also  might  the  next,  on  the 
Early  Intercourse  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  World,  and  on  Celtic 
Coins ; and  a number  of  others,  each  and 
all  of  which  possess  all  the  requisites  of 
magazine  articles,  and  consequently  are 
difficult  to  notice,  or  even  to  describe,  with 
any  possibility  of  doing  them  or  the  writer 
justice.  Or  again,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  how 
can  we  analyse  your  Letter  on  Primitive 
Tradition,  which  you  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  or  your 
learned  paper  on  The  Virgilian  Cosmogony, 
without  giving  several  extracts  of  a page 
each  to  exhibit  their  learning  and  research  ? 
We  have  not  this  space  at  our  command, 
and  therefore  all  that  is  in  our  power  to 
do  we  are  willing  to  perform,  and  that  is, 
to  mention  the  book  to  our  readers,  and 
recommend  it  to  their  serious  attention  as 
a kind  of  piece  de  resistance,  which  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
voracious.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
we  would  reason  with  this  learned  and 
accomplished  dignitary,  if  we  thought  it 
possible  to  appease  his  anger  at  being,  as 
he  would  say,  thus  scurvily  treated  in  a 
quarter  where,  more  than  any  other,  he 
expected  a lengthy  review. 


The  Chetham  Society  have  issued  three 
more  volumes  which  at  some  future  time 
will  require  more  space  : they  are — The 
Hotise  and  Farm  Accounts  of  the  Shuttle- 
icorths  of  Gaiothorpe,  edited  by  Johk 
Haeland,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  The  Private 
Journal  and  Literary  Pemains  of  John 
Byrom,  edited  by  the  late  lamented  Canon 
Parkinson,  F.S.A.  ; and  Miscellanies ; 
being  a Selection  from  the  Poems  and 
Correspondence  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Wil- 
son, B.D.,  of  Clitheroe  ; tvith  Memoirs  of 
his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Raines,  F.S.A. 
— We  must  congratulate  the  council  of 
the  society  upon  their  happy  choice  of 
books  for  the  members,  and  also  for  what 
is  so  unusual  in  publishing  societies— their 
promptness  and  regulai’ity  in  issuing  the 
works  determined  on. 


Two  memoirs  of  that  fine  specimen  of 
the  English  soldier.  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
have  readied  us  : — The  Good  Soldier,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Owen,  (Simpkin  & Co.,) 
which  appears  to  have  been  compiled  from 
various  published  sources,  and  to  contain 
all  that  is  known  of  Havelock.  It  is  pub- 
lished ill  a cheap  form  for  general  circula- 
tion. The  second  is  A Biographical  Sketch, 


by  the  Rev.  Vf.  Brock  : this  is  a religious 
biography,  and,  omitting  many  points  of 
Sir  Henry’s  life,  dwells  more  upon  his 
Christian  character.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Brock  has  performed  his  task  well,  and  we 
are  informed  that  the  public  has  already 
set  its  seal  of  approbation  upon  the  work 
by  buying  no  fewer  than  32,000  copies. 
An  able  memoir  of  Sir  Henry,  furnished 
by  one  of  his  near  relatives,  having  already 
appeared  in  our  Magazine,  renders  any 
further  notice  of  his  career  or  character 
unnecessary. 


Fortunately,  nearly  all  Mr.  Bohn’s  “ Li- 
braries” consist  of  reprints  of  standard 
works,  and  a simple  introduction  to  our 
readers  is  generally  sufficient : if  it  were 
olherwise, — if  they  were  all  original  works, 
the  publisher  would  require  half  the  Ma- 
gazine to  have  full  justice  done  them.  The 
new  volumes  are.  The  Wonders  of  Geo- 
logy, by  the  late  Dr.  Mantele,  newdy 
edited  by  Mr.  Rupert  Jones,  and  en- 
riched by  the  addition  of  so  many  notes 
as  to  make  it  almost  a new  work.  The 
first  volume  of  Pope's  Works,  edited  by 
Robert  Carruthers,  which  when  com- 
pleted we  must  endeavour  to  say  some- 
thing more  about ; and  a fifth  edition  of 
Lord  Lindsay’s  Letters  from  Egypt,  Edom, 
and  the  Holy  Land,  with  additional  notes 
by  the  author.  This  volume  is,  perhaps, 
the  worst  pi'inted  in  the  whole  of  IMr. 
Bohn’s  Libraries  ; the  volume  of  Dr.  Man- 
tell’s,  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  good  a specimen  of  typo- 
graphy as  this  is  bad.  The  illustrations 
of  the  two  volumes  also  afford  a striking 
contrast. 


The  Lyrics  of  Lrelayid,  edited  and  an- 
notated by  Samuel  Loter.  (London: 
Houlston  and  Wright.) — Mr.  Lover  is  an 
admirable  song-writer,  and  in  the  volume 
before  us  has  shewn  that  he  can  admire 
the  productions  of  other  waiters  also.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  here  have  a collection  of  all 
the  most  beautiful  pieces  that  have  been 
written  by  Irishmen,  and  Irishwomen  also, 
or  of  songs  that  relate  to  that  “ gem  of 
the  ocean.”  Mr.  Lover  is  a poet,  and  has 
all  a poet’s  feelings  and  warmth,  but  does 
not  shine  as  a prose-writer.  Unmindful  of 
the  injunction,  Ee  sutor  ultra  crepidam, 
he  has  unfortunately  written  a preface  of 
thirteen  pages  to  the  volume,  containing 
at  least  as  many  questionable  statements 
as  there  are  pages.  But  passing  this  by, 
we  have  a most  covetable  volume  of  songs, 
with  biographical  notices  of  the  authors, 
descriptions  of  scenery,  a running  glossary 
of  obsolete  or  provincial  wonls,  and  indeed 
everything  necessary  to  make  the  song 
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and  its  allusions  intelligible.  Of  bis  ov/n 
best  song,  “Eory  O’More,”  Mr.  Lover 
tells  us  that  it  was  written  in  reply  to  a 
taunt  that  he  could  not  do  anything  better 
than  the  old-fashioned  “fol  de  rol”  kind 
of  songs  which  he  had  been  condemning, 
and  confesses  the  gratification  he  felt  at 
hearing  it  played  by  the  Life-Guards  band 
on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty’s  corona- 
tion. ^‘AVidow  Machree,”  and  “Sweet 
Peggy,”  Mr.  Lover  is  silent  about,  for 
sundry  good  and  substantial  reasons. 

A single  specimen  of  Mr.  Lover’s  skill 
as  an  annotator  must  sufiice : the  note  is 
appended  to  one  of  his  own  songs,  “ The 
Blarney — 

“ Blarney  Castle  has  been  a fertile  theme 
for  poets  of  all  degrees.  I have  seen 
a queer  anonymous  song  lamenting  its  de- 
struction by  Oliver  Cromwell,  on  whom 
the  national  poets  always  pour  out  their 
vials  of  wrath;  and,  indeed,  no  wonder, 
notwithstanding  all  Lord  Macaulay  says 

in  praise  of  his  rule  in  Ireland The 

bard  opens  with  a lament : — 

“ O ! Blarney  Castle,  my  darling,  you’re  notloin 
at  all  but  cowld  stone  ! 

■With  a wee  little  taste  of  ivy  that  up  your  side 
has  grown. 

Och  ! it’s  you  that  was  once  strong  and  ancient, 
and  you  kept  the  Sassenachs  down, 

And  you  sheltered  the  Lord  of  Clancarty,  who 
then  lived  in  Dublin  town.” 

He  then  describes  “that  robber.  Quid 
Cromwell !”  loading  a battering-ram  with 
gunpowder,  and  attacking  the  castle  — 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  indulging  in  an  ex- 
traordinary sort  of  luncheon  or  picnic  at 
the  same  time,  if  we  may  believe  the 
bard : — 

“ It  was  now  the  poor  boys  of  the  castle  looked 
over  the  battlement-wall, 

And  there  thej-  saw  that  ruffian  Quid  Cromwell  a- 
feeding  on  powder  and  hall. 

And  the  fellow  that  married  his  daughter  a 
chawing  grape-shot  in  his  jaw  ; 

’Twas  bould  Iray-ton  they  called  him,  and  he 
was  his  brother-in-law.” 

Accompanying  this  song  is  a capital  cut 
illustrative  of  the  said  luncheon,  which 
we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  transfer  to 
our  pages. 


Lenten  Sermons  preached  2d  Oxford 
in  1858.— -The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  made 
a praiseworthy  attempt,  and  a successful 
one  too,  to  call  attention  this  Lent  to  the 
lessons  of  the  season.  For  this  purpose, 
every  AV'ednesday  and  Friday,  evening 
services  have  been  preached  in  the  churches 
of  St.  Mary-the-Virgin,  St.  Ehbe,  and  St. 
Giles  by  some  of  the  most  effective  preach- 
ers of  the  Church  of  England;  and  as 
most  of  tliese  sermons  luive  been  pub- 
lished in  a cheap  form,  the  lessons  taught 
at  Oxford  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  reach 
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places  very  distant.  Amongst  the  preach- 
ers we  observe  the  well-known  names  of 
the  bishops  of  Oxford,  Eipon,  Salisbury, 
Lincoln,  Capetown,  and  Antigua,  Canon 
Champneys,  Mr.  Liddon,  Archdeacon  Bick- 
ersteth,  and  many  others,  who  have  shewn 
that,  however  much  they  may  differ  on 
some  points  of  disciphne,  they  are  united 
in  one  thing — the  desire  to  bring  the  Gos- 
pel before  their  hearers. 

XEAV  PUBLICATIONS  ^ 

A list  of  Historical,  Biographical, 
and  Archaeological  Works  recently  pub- 
lished : — 

Aemsteong  (Et.  Eev.  John),  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  A Memoir,  by 
the  Eev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Eector  of 
Clewer.  With  an  Introduction  by  Samuel, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Second  edition, 
with  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo.,  7s.  6d.  (J.  H. 

& Jas.  Parker.) 

Aekold  (Thos.,  D.D.,  late  Head  Master 
of  Eugby  School),  The  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of.  By  A.  P.  Stanley,  M.A., 
Eegius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Eighth  and 
cheaper  edition.  2 vols.,  crown  8vo.,  10s. 
(Fellowes.) 

Bee  AN GEE,  Memoirs  of.  Written  by 
Himself.  Second  edition,  with  numerous 
additional  Anecdotes  and  Notes  hitherto 
unpubhshed.  8vo.,  14s.  (Hurst.) 

Beo’wn  (Thomas  N.) : Labour  and  Tri- 
umph : the  Life  and  Times  of  Hugh 
Miller.  Fcap.  8vo.,  4s.  6d.  (Grifiln.) 

Ceeast  (Professor  E.  S.) : History  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  from  the  Beginning 
of  their  Emph’e  to  the  Present  Time; 
chiefly  founded  on  Von  Hammer.  By  E. 

S.  Creasy.  New  edition,  15s.  (Bentley.) 

Dawbaen  (Elizabeth) : Naples  and 
King  Ferdinand;  an  Historical  and  Po- 
litical Sketch  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  with  biographical  notices  of  the 
Neapohtan  Bourbons.  Post  8vo.,  5s. 
(Booth.) 

D’Isteia  (Mad.  La  Comtesse  Dora) : 
Switzerland,  the  Pioneer  of  the  Eeform- 
ation;  or  La  Suisse  AUeraande.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  and  comprising  the 
Chapter  suppressed,  by  order  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  in  the  Pai’isian  edition 
of  the  Work,  by  H.  G.  2 vols.  8vo.,  21s. 
(Fullarton.) 

Feoede  (Jas.  Anthony,  M.A.) : History 
of  England,  from  the  death  of  Wolsey  to 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Vols.  III.,  IV., 

8 VO.,  28s.  (J.  W.  Parker.) 


a This  list  of  recent  publications  has  been  in- 
serted at  the  request  of  some  subscribers  resident 
abroad,  but  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to 
many  in  England  also. 


New  Publications. 
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Hammond  (Capt.  M.  M.),  Memoir  of. 
Post  8vo.,  5s.  (Nisbet.) 

Havelock  (Sir  H.),  The  Good  Soldier  : 
A Memoir  of.  His  Military  Career,  Do- 
mestic, Social,  and  Religious  Character. 
Compiled  from  authentic  sources,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Owen.  Fcap.  8vo.,  hoards.  Is.  6d.  j 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  (Simpkin.) 

Havelock,  the  Broad  Stone  of  Honoxir : 
a Tribute  of  the  Tongue  and  Pen.  By 
Edwin  Paxton  Hood.  18mo.,  Is.  (Snow.) 

Havelock  (Sir  H.),  The  Christian  Sol- 
dier. Memorials.  By  James  P.  Grant. 
12mo.,  sewed,  Is.  (J.  A.  Berger.) 

Havelock  (Sir  H.) : A Biographical 
Sketch,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Brock.  Fcap.  8vo., 
3s.  6d.  (Nisbet.) 

Histoeical  Magazine  and  Notes  and 
Queries  for  America  for  1857.  4to.,  15s. 
(Boston,  U.S.) 

Hodgins  (J.  George) : The  Geography 
and  History  of  British  America,  and  of 
the  other  Colonies  of  the  Empire : to 
which  is  added,  a,  Sketch  of  the  Various 
Indian  Tribes  of  Canada,  and  brief  Bio- 
graphical Notices  of  Eminent  Persons 
connected  with  the  History  of  Canada. 
Square  12mo.,  3s.  6d.  (Toronto.) 

Jameson  (Mrs.) : Memoirs  of  the  Early 
Italian  Painters,  and  of  the  Progress  of 
Painting  in  Italy.  A new  edition,  with  70 
Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo.,  6s.  Murray. 


Kane  (Elisha  Kent),  Biography  of,  by 
William  Elder.  8vo.,  12s.  (Philadelphia.) 

Macaulay  (Lord) : History  of  Englnnd 
from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second. 
Vol.  V.  12mo.,  new  edit.,  6s.  (Longmans.) 

Monteose  (James,  Marquis  of) : Me- 
moirs. By  James  Grant.  12mo.,  63. 
(Routledge.) 

Ramsay  (Very  Rev.  E.  B.) : Remin- 
iscences of  Scottish  Life  and  Character. 
2nd  edition.  12mo.,  sewed,  2s.  (Edmon- 
stone — Hamilton.) 

Redding  (Cyrus  W.) : Fifty  Years’  Re- 
collections, Literary  and  Personal;  with 
Observations  on  Men  and  Things.  2nd 
edition.  3 vols.,  post  8vo.,  31s.  6d.  (Skeet.) 

Times  (John) : School-days  of  Eminent 
Men;  with  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of 
Education  in  England,  from  the  Reign  of 
King  Alfred  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria; 
and  Early  Lives  of  Celebrated  Authors, 
Poets,  and  Philosophers,  Inventors  and 
Discoverers,  Divines,  Heroes,  Statesmen, 
and  Legislators;  with  a Frontispiece  by 
John  Gilbert,  and  Twelve  Views  of  Public 
Schools.  Fcap.  8vo.,  5s.  (Kent.) 

Teelawny  (E.  j.)  : Recollections  of 
the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  Post 
8vo.,  9s.  (Moxon.) 

Wiseman  (Cardinal) : Personal  Recol- 
lections of  the  Last  Four  Popes.  Royal 
8vo.,  21s.  (Hurst.) 


Che  ifflonthiK  Jfnteni'gencer, 

AND 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF 
Foreign  News,  Domestic  Occurrences,  and  Notes  of  the  Month. 


Feb.  18. 

Hanover. — This  being  the  wedding-day 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Hanover,  the 
recovered  crown  jewels  were  exhibited  to 
public  view  at  the  Schloss  in  the  Lein 
Strasse,  at  Hanover.  As  they  are  at  pre- 
sent arranged,  they  lie  under  a glass  case 
on  a table  covered  with  scarlet  velvet,  and 
profusely  ornamented  with  gold,  the  sur- 
face of  the  table  rising  concentrically  to 
an  elevated  point  in  the  centre.  On  this 
apex  lies  the  ornament  of  brilliants,  some- 
what larger  than  a crown-piece,  which  the 
Queen  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in  her 
hair  on  grand  occasions.  Beneath  this 
ornament  there  hang  suspended  from  pins 
two  earrings,  each  composed  of  a single 
brilliant  of  the  size  of  a small  walnut,  the 
hinder  face  of  which  is  encrusted  witli 
small  brilliants,  in  the  fashion  of  the  last 


century.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is 
the  old  diamond  tiara,  consisting  of  nine 
ditferent  joints,  on  a very  old-foshioned 
setting.  Most  of  the  diamonds  which 
originally  composed  this  ornament  have 
fallen  out  in  the  course  of  the  century  and 
a-half  of  its  existence,  but  have  been  care- 
fully replaced  in  England,  and  fastened 
with  wax  on  to  the  metal  foundation  that 
forms  the  body  of  the  tiara.  In  the  centre 
is  the  well-known  Cumberland  diamond, 
valued  at  120,000  thalers  (18,000Z).  On 
the  west  side  of  the  table,  opposite  to  the 
above-mentioned,  lie  a necklace  composed 
of  thirty-five  solitaires,  a cross  of  seven 
ditto,  and  two  ear  pendants  containing 
each  four  solitaires.  These  fifty  stones 
are  each  of  them  the  size  of  a bean.  Above 
this  necklace,  &c.,  there  ai’e  two  bows  of 
brilliants  about  four  iijches  in  diameter, 
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encrusted  with  brilliants  of  the  size  of  a 
pea.  A pearl  necklace,  with  a large  soli- 
taire as  a snap,  lies  on  the  other  side. 
Scattered  around  the  first-mentioned  head 
ornament,  lie  the  parts  of  another  taken 
to  pieces,  in  which  the  precious  stones  are 
set  to  imitate  flowers,  yellowish  brilliants 
forming  the  flowers,  and  emeralds  the 
leaves.  There  are  also  on  the  south  side 
the  brooch  which  belongs  to  the  diamond 
tiara,  and  six  other  brooches  in  the  form 
of  bows,  besides  various  loose  brilliants  ly- 
ing enfolded  in  paper.  The  entire  value 
is  estimated  at  800,000  thalers  (120,000Z.) 

March  6. 

Total  Destruction  of  Wynnstay  hy  Fire. 
— This  extensive  mansion,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Watkin  William  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P., 
was  this  morning,  Saturday,  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  the  only  portions  saved 
being  some  of  the  servants’  offices  and 
stables.  The  circumstances  connected  with 
this  disastrous  aftair  are  at  present  in- 
volved in  some  mystery,  but  the  whole  of 
the  inmates  providentially  escaped  without 
injury,  most  of  them  with  nothing  on  their 
persons  but  their  night-dresses.  Sir  W. 
and  Lady  Wynn  were  at  the  time  enter- 
taining the  Earl  and  Countess  Vane  and 
children,  the  Hon.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby Cotton,  Mr.  Hugh  Williams,  and 
Captain  Bulkley.  It  appears  they  retired 
to  rest  at  the  usual  hour,  and  the  first 
alarm  was  given  by  Lady  Vane’s  nurse,  at 
half-past  three  o’clock,  who,  being  awoke 
by  the  coughing  and  sneezing  of  the  chil- 
dren, saw  dense  smoke,  and  rushed  to  her 
ladyship’s  bedroom  to  apprise  her  of  the 
danger.  Lord  Vane  immediately  alarmed 
the  house.  We  regret  to  say  that  the 
danger  was  so  imminent  that  the  jewels 
belonging  to  Lady  Vane  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Cotton  w^ere  entirely  lost,  the  former 
valued  at  upwards  of  £4,000,  the  latter  at 
£1,500.  The  destruction  of  property  has 
been  immense.  The  valuable  library  has 
been  entirely  destroyed,  with  its  rare  and 
splendid  manuscripts,  and  only  four  of  the 
family  pictures,  those  by  Sir  Joshua  Key- 
nolds  and  Dance,  having  been  rescued. 
From  the  direction  which  the  wind  took, 
it  then  blowing  a tempest  (with  heavy 
rain),  they  were  enabled  to  save  the  muni- 
ments and  plate,  and  Lady  W.  Wynn’s 
jewels,  which  were  fortunately  in  the  plate- 
room.  The  engine  on  the  premises  was  of 
little  avail,  and  those  from  Wrexham  could 
be  of  small  service  when  they  arrived, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fire 
spread,  for  it  was  soon  quite  clear  that 
nothing  could  save  the  mansion  from  utter 
ruin.  Everybody  who  could  be  of  assist- 
ance was  soon  on  the  spot,  and  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  cut.  off  the  connection  of 
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the  fire  from  different  points  of  the  build-  j 
ing,  but  their  efforts  were  fruitless.  Cap- 
tain Burlenson,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn’s  agent, 
and  Mr.  Ferry,  the  architect,  were  tele- 
graphed for,  and  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
the  disaster  in  the  course  of  Saturday,  and  i 
immediately  instituted  an  investigation  | 
into  the  cause  of  the  fire.  In  the  course  I 
of  the  day  most  of  the  leading  gentlemen  ' 
and  ladies  of  the  country  who  were  within 
a reasonable  distance  visited  the  site  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  the  feeling  expressed  was 
only  such  as  might  be  expected  towards 
Sir  Watkin  and  Lady  Wynn,  who  are  so 
highly  respected  by  all  in  the  country. 
Fortunately,  no  loss  of  life  occurred,  nor 
any  serious  casualty,  although  Sir  Watkin 
and  the  house-steward,  Mr.  Blanchett,  had 
a narrow  escape.  They  had  gone  down 
into  the  cellars  to  ascertain  the  tempera- 
ture, when  about  thirty  tons  of  brickwmrk 
fell  down  near  where  they  were  standing ; 
but  being  warned  of  the  danger,  they 
were  enabled  to  shelter  themselves  under 
an  archway,  and  so  remained  unscathed. 
The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
an  unfinished  room,  from  the  grate  within 
which  the  wind  blew  sparks  on  some 
shavings  left  there  by  the  workmen. 
Wynnstay  is  described  as  an  irregular 
pile,  erected  at  various  times  in  different 
ages.  Amongst  its  collection  of  works  of 
art  may  be  named  a series  of  family  por- 
traits of  the  Wynn  and  the  Williams 
families,  some  by  Vandyck,  Kneller,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  &c. ; a portrait  of 
Charles  11.  by  Vandyck;  fine  busts  of 
AVilliam  Pitt,  Lord  Granville,  and  other 
distinguished  men;  a fine  collection  of 
Welsh  and  English  MSS.;  the  celebrated 
AVaterloo  punch-bowl,  &c.  The  park  and 
grounds,  which  are  upwards  of  eight  miles 
round,  are  finely  wooded;  and  are  tra- 
versed by  Wat’s  Dyke  (the  old  name  of 
the  seat  was  Watstay)  and  Ofia’s  Dyke. 
There  are  also  two  lakes  in  the  grounds, 
so  that  water  would  be  accessible  in  abun- 
dance. Within  the  grounds  are  also  a me- 
morial pillar,  erected  by  Wyatt  in  1789, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  AVatkin, 
about  110  feet  high ; the  Waterloo  Tower ; 
a cenotaph,  by  Wyatville,  near  Nanty 
Bele  hollow,  on  the  river,  &c.  The  pre- 
sent Sir  Watkin  is  the  sixth  baronet;  he 
was  born  in  1820;  in  1852  married  his 
cousin,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Henry  Watldn  Williams  AVynn,  K.C.B. ; 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1840;  and 
since  1841  has  represented  the  county  of 
Denbigh  in  Parliament. 

March  12. 

Ireland.  - — Lord  Eglinton  made  his 
public  entry,  or  rather  re-entry,  into  Dub- 
lin. A large  number  of  spectators  lined 
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the  streets,  and  the  new  Viceroy  was  re- 

Iceived  with  unmistakeahle  fervour.  The 
guard  of  honour  at  the  landing  was  com- 
posed of  a detachment  of  the  Shropshire 
I Militia.  His  Excellency  arrived  sooner 
than  he  was  expected,  and  had  to  wait  for 
the  corporation  with  their  address  of  wel- 
' come — a circumstance  which,  singularly 
] enough,  occurred  also  on  the  occasion  of 
; his  first  entry  in  1852.  By  aid  of  the 
civic  authorities,  a military  staff,  and  a 
I troop  of  dragoons,  an  imposing  procession 
I was  formed,  and  received  cordial  plaudits 
' along  the  whole  line  of  route  to  the  castle. 
An  unfortunate  collision  between  the  police 
and  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  how- 
ever, marred  the  agreeableness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. For  some  time  there  has  been 
; some  ill-feeling  of  “ town  and  gown”  cha- 
racter between  the  two  bodies.  Shortly 
after  the  procession  had  passed,  the  col- 
lege youths  commenced  throwing  spoiled 
oranges  and  crackers  at  the  mounted 
police,  alarming  the  horses  and  seriously 
annoying  their  riders.  According  to  most 
of  the  accounts,  this  was  borne  for  some 
time  with  good -humour;  but  presently 
Colonel  Browne,  the  chief  of  the  police, 
received  a blow  on  the  side  of  the  head 
from  an  orange — when  the  whole  character 
of  the  play  was  changed.  He  recited  the 
general  heads  of  the  Riot  Act,  and  called 
upon  the  students  to  retire.  They  replied 
by  a loud  laugh  and  more  squibs.  Turn- 
ing to  the  officer  in  command  of  a troop  of 
Scots  Greys,  Colonel  Browne  called  upon 
him  to  “charge  the  rioters.”  “What,” 
replied  the  gallant  soldier,  “ what  shall 
I charge  ? Surely  not  that  group  of 
lads.  Oh  !”  The  officer  evaded  compliance, 
whereupon  order  to  charge  was  then  given 
to  Colonel  Browne’s  own  corps.  The 
horsemen  rode  down,  and  not  content  with 
beating  the  lads  with  the  flat  of  their  cut- 
lasses, it  seems  they  actually  inflicted  cuts, 
while  the  foot  police  struck  away  right  and 
left  with  their  batons. 

Maech  13. 

Sydney  University  Degrees. — The  Queen 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that 
letters  patent  be  passed  under  the  Great 
Seal,  grantiug  and  declaring  that  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Bache- 
lor of  Medicine,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
already  granted  or  conferred,  or  hereafter 
to  be  granted  or  conferred,  by  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  Sydney,  in  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  shall  be  recognized 
as  academic  distinctions  and  rewards  of 
merit,  and  be  entitled  to  rank,  precedence, 
and  consideration  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  the  colonies  and  possessions  of  the 
Crown  throughout  the  world,  as  fully  as  if 
Gent.  Ma^.  Vol.  CCIV. 


the  said  degrees  had  been  granted  by  any 
University  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Maech  15. 

Eclipse  of  the  Sun  as  observed  at  Oun- 
dle. — “ At  12h.  15m.  30s.  the  clouds  be- 
came lighter  on  the  right  hand  of  the  sun, 
and  the  progressof  the  eclipse  for  some  little 
time  was  clearly  to  be  observed ; the  cusps 
were  perfectly  sharp,  and  the  line  un- 
broken, and  fast  approaching  the  group  of 
spots  upon  the  sun.  At  12h,  23in.  2s.  it 
touched  a spot.  At  12h.  24m.  50s.  the 
cusps  were  sharp,  and  the  limb  clear,  as 
seen  with  the  dark  glass  for  a second,  fast 
approaching  a second  group  of  spots  : dark 
scud  was  passing  rapidly  from  the  north- 
west. At  12h.  39m.  both  cusps  were  very 
sharp,  as  seen  without  a glass.  The 
moon’s  limb  was  even.  At  this  time,  the 
gloom  to  the  north  began  to  deepen  con- 
siderably, while  the  sun  was  more  clearly 
visible  than  at  any  time  before,  and  ap- 
peared like  a crescent  of  pure  silvery 
brightness.  At  12h.  43m.,  as  seen  with 
dark  glass,  the  lower  cusp  was  sharp  and 
well-defined,  the  upper  was  irregular ; 
the  moon  was  black,  the  gloom  was  gene- 
ral and  deeper  than  it  had  been  before, 
and  extended  above  to  the  horizon.  At 
12h.  46m.  the  lower  part  of  the  moon  was 
approaching  a small  spot.  At  12h.  47m. 
the  spot  was  bisected ; the  moon’s  limb 
was  now  irregular,  the  gloom  deepened, 
and  birds  were  heard,  some  singing,  and 
others  chirping  and  calling,  as  though  dis- 
turbed. At  12h.  50m.  the  lark  ceased  to 
rise,  and  was  silent.  At  12h.  53m.  we 
might  have  imagined  that  a severe  storm 
was  impending,  and  birds  were  seen  flying 
homewards.  The  wind  continued  to  rise 
in  gusts  and  squalls,  the  sky  was  overcast, 
but  the  sun  still  illuminated  a circle  round 
itself.  At  12h.  56m.  the  sun  was  again 
visible,  but  the  moon’s  limb  was  irregular, 
and  better  defined  on  the  sun  at  the  lower 
than  at  the  upper  edge.  At  12h.  58m. 
the  upper  apparent  edge  of  the  sun  was 
broken,  shewing  one  of  Baily’s  heads.  It 
was  but  a momentary  glimpse.  After  a 
minute,  as  seen  through  another  momen- 
tary glimpse,  60  deg.  or  70  deg.  of  the 
sun’s  limbs  was  seen  thus  broken,  and 
shewing  a succession  of  Baily’s  beads.  The 
gloom  at  this  time  was  very  great.  Birds 
were  wildly  flying  here  and  there,  as  in 
great  agitation,  but  some  continued  sing- 
ing without  interruption.” 

Maech  23. 

The  Scottish  National  Gallery.  — In 
1850  the  foundation-stone  of  a building 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a National 
Gallery  of  Paintings,  and  for  other  ob- 
jects connected  with  art,  was  laid  on  the 
Earthen-mound,  Edinburgh,  by  the  Prince 
3 K 
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Consort.  The  edifice,  which  is  of  the 
Doric  order,  from  the  designs  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  H.  Playfair,  has  stood  completed 
for  about  two  years,  and  has  been  occupied 
at  intervals  by  various  art -exhibitions. 
A Treasury  minute,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Wilson  before  leaving  office,  has  now  been 
passed,  recalling  arrangements  for  the  per- 
manent occupation  and  appropriation  of 
the  building,  which  contains  two  series  of 
galleries,  or  twelve  octagonal  saloons.  The 
five  eastern  and  one  central  galleries  are 
to  be  devoted  for  four  months  every  year 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy;  the  five  westeim  and  one  central 
galleries  shall  be  reserved  for  the  formation 
of  a Scottish  National  Gallery  of  Art,  and 
shall  be  permanently  and  exclusively  so 
occupied.  For  the  formati(m  of  a National 
G dlery  there ‘are  four  collections  of  paint- 
ings immediately  available — namely,  the 
valuable  collection  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  the  collection  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Institution,  the  interesting  collec- 
tion bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
by  the  late  Sir  Jaiues  Erskine,  of  Torrie, 
and  the  collection  belonging  to  the  Board 
of  Manufactures,  besides  various  pictures 
belonging  to  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  others 
belonging  to  private  individuals.  These 
collections  are  for  the  most  part  at  pre- 
sent exhibited  in  the  contiguous  building 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  on  their  re- 
moval the  galleries  there  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  interesting  museum 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
which  the  society  has  generously  handed 
over  to  Government  free  of  cost  for  behoof 
of  the  public,  to  whom  it  will  always  be 
gratuitously  open.  The  Treasury  minute 
proposes  that  the  annual  charge  of  the 
National  Gallery,  amounting  to  1,142/., 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Manufac- 
tures, from  whose  funds  came  20,000/.  out 
of  the  50,000/.  which  the  building  cost, 
the  larger  portion  being  contributed  by 
parliamentary  grant.  Mr.  W.  B.  John- 
sone,  a member  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  has  been  appointed  principal 
curator  and  keeper  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, at  a salary  of  250/.  For  fitting  up 
the  saloons  of  the  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Antiquarian  Museum,  a parliamentary 
grant  is  to  be  asked  of  2,032/.  It  is  re- 
commended that  the  School  of  Design, 
upheld  by  the  Board  of  Manufactures, 
shall  cease  to  form  a charge  on  their 
funds,  and  shall  be  affiliated  to  the  de- 
partment of  science  and  art  in  London. 
Makch  27. 

India. — At  the  time  of  going  to  press 
the  latest  news  was  to  the  efiect  that 
Britisli  troops,  in  overwhelming  numbers. 


[April, 

were  pressing  forward  to  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts ; and  that  before  long  no  considerable 
body  of  the  insurgents  would  be  found  in 
arms,  although  it  might  be  long  before 
the  country  was  cleared  of  smaller  bands. 
The  following  letter,  dated  Cawnpore, 
February  5,  contains  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  battle  of  Furruck-  | 
abad  : — “ A portion  of  our  troops  at  Fur-  ' 
ruckabad,  consisting  of  her  Majesty’s  42nd 
and  53rd  regiments,  the  4th  Punjaubees, 
troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  a horse -battery, 
two  squadrons  each  of  her  Majesty’s  9th 
Lancers  and  Hodgson’s  Horse,  the  whole 
numbering  about  3,000,  with  14  guns, 
marched  out  about  18  miles  on  the  26tli 
ultimo,  and  coming  upon  the  enemy,  beat 
them,  slaughtering  between  300  and  400 
of  them,  and  capturing  their  guns.  The 
enemy’s  force  amounted  to  5,000  men, 
with  4 guns.  When  our  force  came  up 
with  the  enemy  there  was  a very  dense 
fog;  and  had  not  our  movements  been 
both  rapidly  and  happily  conducted,  or 
had  the  enemy  become  aware  of  our  ap- 
proach, they  might  have  played  us  a simi- 
lar trick  to  that  which  was  practised  at 
Arrah.  The  enemy’s  guns  were  planted 
on  the  site  of  an  old  mud  fort,  on  some 
rising  ground,  from  whence  they  opened 
fire  on  us  the  instant  they  saw  us.  Our 
guns  were  quickly  brought  into  play,  and 
soon  blew  up  their  tumbrils.  On  this  the 
enemy  fled,  leaving  their  guns,  which  were 
taken  by  the  4th  Punjaubees.  The  42nd 
Queen’s  deployed  to  a garden,  in  which 
the  night  previous  the  enemy  had  held 
their  orgies,  and  killed  all  they  found 
there.  The  53rd  Queen’s  remained  in  re-  | 
serve.  The  hard  work  was  performed 
by  the  cavalry.  The  enemy’s  cavalry 
made  a fierce  charge  on  Hodgson’s  Horse, 
killing  one  and  wounding  two  officers. 
Hodgson  is  severely  wounded.  The  4th 
Punjaubees  had  thirteen  men  and  their 
doctor,  and  her  Majesty’s  53rd  had  ten 
men  ‘blown  up.’  The  doctor  is  doing 
well.  These  accidents  originated  from 
firing  into  the  locks  of  the  enemy’s  tum- 
brils : one  of  them  having  accidentally  been 
discovered  to  contain  35,000  rupees.  Her 
Majesty’s  82nd  regiment  remains  in  the 
Futtehghur  Fort,  and  the  7th  Punjaubees 
hold  Meerun-kaserai,  to  watch  the  Ghauts, 
and  prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing. 
The  former  will  in  all  probability  have  to 
stand  a siege,  as  all  our  available  force  is 
required  for  the  Oude  campaign.  The 
day  before  yesterday,  1,500  of  the  Gwa- 
lior troops  from  Calpee  attacked  our  out- 
posts at  Bogneepore,  near  Ackbarpore, 
and,  after  a smart  tussle,  were  repulsed. 
Thompson,  the  hero  of  Cawnpore,  com- 
manding the  local  levy,  was  badly  wound- 
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ed  by  a musket-ball  through  the  thigh. 
What  a pity  Calpee  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  fort  of  Kalikunker  on  the  other,  were 
not  both  demolished  when  our  troops  were 
lying  idle.  Now  that  Cawnpore  will  be 


denuded  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  of 
eflBcient  troops,  retaining  but  a depot  for 
the  commissariat  and  sick  and  wounded, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  our  Gwalior 
friends  will  revisit  us.” 


PKOMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 

THE  NEW  MINISTEY. 

The  Cabinet. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury Earl  of  Derby. 

Lord  Chancellor  Lord  Chelmsford, 

President  of  the  Council Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Foreign  Secretary  Farl  of  Malmesbury. 

Home  Secretary  Mr.  Walpole. 

Colonial  Secretary  Lord  Stanley. 

War  Department General  Peel.  * 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Mr.  Henley, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 

Lord  Privy  Seal  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

Board  of  Works  Lord  John  Manners. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  Sir  John  Pakington. 

Not  in  the  Cabinet. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  The  Duke  of  Montrose. 

Postmaster-General  Lord  Colchester. 

Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Lord  Donoughmore. 

President  of  the  Poor-law  Board  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt. 

f Lord  H.  G.  C.  G.  Lennox. 

Lords  of  the  Treasury  < Colonel  Taylor. 

t Mr.  Whitmore. 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  {»•  »; 

Equerry  in  Ordinary  Colonel  A.  N.  Hood. 

{Admiral  Martin. 

Admiral  Dundas. 

Admiral  Milne. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Drummond. 
Lord  Lovaine. 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  Bight  Hon.  H.  Corry, 

Attorney- General  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly. 

Solicitor-General  Mr.  Cairns. 

Under-Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office  Mr,  Seymour  Fitzgerald. 

Under-Secretary  of  the  Home  Department  ...  Mr.  Hardy. 

Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Under-Secretary  for  War  Lord  Hardinge. 

Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  \ 

Council  on  Education / ' 

Judge-Advocate  Mr.  Mowbray. 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  Lord  Eglinton, 

Secretary  for  Ireland  Lord  Naas. 

Lord -Advocate  Mr.  Inglis. 

Solicitor-General  for  Scotland  Mr.  Baillie. 

Mistress  of  the  Bobes The  Duchess  of  Manchester. 

Lord  Steward  The  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

Lord  Chamberlain  Earl  De-la- Warr. 

Master  of  the  Horse  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Master  of  the  Buckhounds Earl  of  Sandwich, 

Vice- Chamberlain  of  the  Household  Lord  Newport. 

Treasurer  of  the  Household  Lord  Claude  Hamilton. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household  Colonel  Forrester. 

Captain  of  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms  Earl  Talbot, 
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Gazette  Preferments,  See. 

Feb.  20.  Captain  P.  W.  Hamilton,  E..N.,  to  be 
Consul  at  Charente. 

Mr.  William  Ryder  to  be  British  Arbitrator, 
Havannah. 

Feb.  24.  William  Doria,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary 
to  the  Legation,  Persia. 

William  Tajdour  Thomson,  esq.,  to  he  Consul- 
General,  Chili. 

Robert  Godschall  Johnson,  esq.,  to  be  Consul 
at  Amsterdam. 

Feb.  25.  Frederick  Bernal,  esq.,  to  be  Cmsul 
at  Carthagena,  New  Granada. 

Feb.  26.  To  be  Lords  in  Waiting, — the  Earls 
of  Verulam  and  Sheffield,  Viscount  Strathallan, 
and  Lords  Polwarth,  Crofton,j  Bateman,  and 
Fitzroy. 

Feb.  27.  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  Knt.,  to  the 
dignity  of  a Baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Chelms- 
ford. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Goodenough  Hayter, 
of  Southil  1-park,  ,Berks.,  to  he  a Baronet. 

March  2.  Charles  Edward  Wilson,  esq.,  M.A., 
to  be  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors,  and  Dan 
Scrymegeour,  esq.,  to  be  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Deputy-Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland. 

March  5.  Major-General  Lord  Howden,  K.C.B., 
Her  Majesty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  to  be  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
First  Class,  or  Knights  Grand  Cross,  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ; Percy  William 
Doyle,  esq.,  late  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Thomas  Aiskew  Larcom,  R.E.,  Under- 
secretary to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
be  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
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Third  Class,  or  Companions  of  the  said  Most 
Honourable  Order. 

March  6.  Colonel  Robert  Richardson  Robert- 
son, unattached,  formerly  of  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards,  Colonel  John  Francis  Glencairn  Camp- 
bell, of  the  91st  Regiment,  Colonel  Chas,  Henry 
Somerset,  of  the  72nd  Regiment,  and  Colonel 
Frederick  George  Augustus  Pinckney,  of  the 
73rd  Regiment,  to  be  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Third  Class,  or  Com- 
panions of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath. 

March  12.  Richard  Dry,  esq.,  late  Speaker, 
Legislative  Council,  Tasmania,  to  be  a Knight, 
by  Letters  Patent. 

March  13.  R.  J.  Corner,  esq.,  to  be  Chief- 
Justice,  Gold  Coast. 

E.  B.  Watermeyer,  esq.,  to  be  Judge,  Puisne 
Court,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

H.  J.  Woodcock,  esq.,  to  be  Attorney-General, 
Antigua, 

W.  A.  Harland,  esq.,  to  be  Surgeon,  Hong 
Kong. 

J.  B.  H.  Collings,  esq.,  to  be  Auditor-General, 
Malta. 

March  17.  H.  McCalmont  Cairns,  esq.,  Solicitor- 
General,  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood. 

Lord  de  Ross  to  be  Captain  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard. 

March  18.  Countess  of  Caledon  to  be  one  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber. 

March  19.  Henry  Whitmore  to  he  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Members  retwrned  to  seme  in  Parliament. 

Wicklow. — Hon.  Granville  Leveson  Prohy. 

Stamford.— Wight  Hon,  John  Inglis. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec.  10.  At  Capetown,  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Rawson  W.  Rawson,  esq..  Col.  Sec.,  a son. 

Feb.  12.  At  Corfu,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  the 
Hon.  Edward  Gage,  R.  A.,  a son. 

Feb.  17.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  the  wife  of 
Admiral  Bethune,  of  Balfour,  a son. 

Feb.  18.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Brabant,  a princess. 

At  Antony,  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Pole  Carew,  a 
son. 

The  wife  of  K.  M.  Powes,  esq.,  the  Hill-court, 
Herefordshire,  a son. 

At  Badgworth-court,  the  wife  of  H.  A.  F.  Lut- 
trell,  esq.,  a dau. 

Feb.  19.  At  8,  Eaton-pl.  west.  Lady  Elizabeth 
Russell,  a son. 

At  Eastwood,  Dunkeld,  the  Lady  James  Murray, 
a dau. 

I'eh.  20.  At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  J.  Primatt 
Sargeaunt,  esq.,  of  Tewkesbury-park. 

At  Estiiel-house,  Eskbank,  Dalkeith,  Mrs. 
Cleghorn,  a dau. 

At  BNhopstone  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Lear,  a dau. 

Feb.  21.  At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle, 
bart.,  a son. 

At  Knipton  Rectory,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Camp- 
bell, a dau. 

At  Mansfteld-st.,  the  wife  of  Charles  Manners 
Lu'^hington,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Warthill,  .\.B.,  the  wife  of  William  Leslie, 
esq.,  of  Warthill,  a dau. 

Feh.  22.  At  Campden-hill,  the  Duchess  of 
Ari^ylc,  a dau. 

In  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  Lady  D.  F.  Nevill,  a 
son. 

At  Healaugh-hall,  the  wife  of  Captain  Brooks- 
bank,  a son. 


At  Cambridge,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Titcomb,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Francis  Howell,  esq.,  of  Ethy- 
house,  Lostwithiel,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Ellajnes  Withington,  esq., 
of  Culcheth-hall,  Lancashire,  a son  and  heir. 

Feb.  23.  At  St.  Michael’s-ter.,  Plymouth,  the 
Countess  Rivarola,  a dau. 

At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  G.  H.  Lamb,  esq.,  a 
dau. 

At  Foulmore  Rectory,  near  Royston,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Savile,  a son. 

At  Henwick,  the  wife  of  Commander  H.  F. 
Winnington  Ingram,  R.N.,  a dau. 

Feb.  24.  At  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  London,  the 
wife  of  J.  Walter,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son. 

At  Pembroke-ter,,  Dublin,  Lady  Harty,  a dau. 

At  Sloan  e-street,  the  wife  of  Major  W.  Baird 
Young,  R.A  , Ascreavie,  Forfarshire,  a son. 

At  Harvington  Rf*etory,  Evesham,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Winnington  Ingram,  a dau. 

At  Albert-ter.,  Westbourne-grove,  the  wife  of 
John  C.  T.  S.  Day,  esq,,  a son. 

At  Beechfield,  Doncaster,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Wm.  Barlow,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Urrard,  Blair  Athole,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Boxer 
Alston  Stewart,  a dau. 

Feb.  25.  At  Creaton  Rectory,  Northampton, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Crow,  of  twins. 

The  wife  of  Richard  Hornsby,  jun,,  esq.,  Spit- 
tlegate,  Grantham,  a son. 

At  Roundhay-lodge,  near  Leeds,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Wm.  Beckett  Denison,  a dau. 

Feb.  26.  At  Harley-st.,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Reynell  Pack,  C.B.,  a dau. 

Feb.  27.  At  the  Close,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire, 
the  wife  of  Josiah  Tippets  Paul,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Broadwas-court,  Worcester,  the  wife  of 
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George  Jas.  Hunter,  esq.,  Capt.  Royal  Artillery, 
a son. 

Fel.  28.  At  the  Abbey,  Romsey,  the  wife  of 
J.  H.  Clifton,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Claremont,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of 
John  Gurney,  esq.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  C.  F.  Hore,  esq.,  of  Barnes,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Edwin  Sercombe,  esq.,  of  Brook-st., 
Grosvenor-sq.,  a dau. 

At  Fairfield  Brampton,  Derbyshire,  the  wife  of 
John  M.  Hewitt,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Fitzwilliam-street,  Cambridge,  the  wife  of 
Thos.  Waraker,  esq.,  LL.B.,  a dau. 

March  1.  At  Prince’s-st.,  Edinburgh,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Robert  Drummond,  a son. 

At  Headingley,  near  Leeds,  Mrs.  Chas.  Ryder, 
a dau. 

At  Great  Marlborough-st.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Oppen- 
heim,  a son. 

March  2.  At  Arthur-lodge,  Brighton,  the  wife 
of  Fenton  Aylmer,  esq,,  late  97th  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Henry  Kennedy,  esq., 
a son. 

At  South-park,  Ilford,  the  wife  of  R.  H. 
Salmon,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Osborne-villa,  Lower  Norwood,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Ninian  Hill,  a dau. 

At  Myddelton-sq.,  the  wife  of  Edward  Neame, 
esq.,  of  Selling,  a son. 

March  3.  The  Hon,  Mrs.  William  Byron,  a 
son. 

At  Park-st,,  Westminster,  Mrs.  John  Ball,  a 
son  and  heir. 

March  4.  At  Leamington,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  Golightly,  a dau. 

At  Hurn-lodge,  the  wife  of  H.  E.  Silvester, 
esq..  Mayor  of  Beverley,  a dau. 

At  Berkeley-sq.,  the  Lady  Geo.  Paget,  a son. 

At  Camis  Eskan -house,  Dumbartonshire,  the 
wife  of  Major  Middleton,  7th  Dragoon  Guards, 
a son. 

At  Westhourne-pl.,  Eaton-sq.,  the  wife  of  Nor- 
eliffe  Benyshe  Walton,  esq.,  91th  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Mold,  the  wife  of  John  Jocely  Ffoulkes, 
esq.,  of  Eriviatt,  High  Sheriff  for  Denbighshire, 
a dau. 

At  Clifton,  at  her  mother’s,  the  wife  of  J. 
Tyrell  Ross,  esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Bengal  army,  a dau. 

March  5.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Guthrie,  of 
Guthrie,  a son. 

At  Grosvenor-sq.,  the  Lady  Louisa  Mills,  a dau. 

At  the  Boyce,  Gloucester,  the  wife  of  George 
Onslow  Deane,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Paris,  Berthe,  the  wife  of  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  Monsell,  M.P.,  a son. 

March  6.  At  Balbegno-castle,  Kincardineshire, 
the  wife  of  James  Paton,  esq,,  a dau. 

At  Upminster,  Essex,  the  wife  of  John  Kettle- 
well,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  the  wife  of  Percival 
Pickering,  esq.,  Q.C.,  a son. 

March  7.  At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Phavre,  Quartermaster-General,  Bombay 
army,  a dau. 

At  Qneen’s-road,  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Edward 
Reece,  esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Chester-sq.,  the  wife  of  C.  Jasper  Selwyn, 
esq.,  Q.C.,  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  a son. 

March  8.  At  Maxwellton-house,  Paisley,  Mi’S. 
William  Wotherspoon,  a dau. 


At  Swindon,  Wiltshire,  the  wife  of  William 
Frederick  Gooch,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Queen’s-terr.,  Bayswater,  the  wife  of  Chas. 
Lamb  Kenney,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  bar- 
rister-at-law, a son. 

March  9.  At  Elton-terr.,  Horfield,  Bristol, 
the  wife  of  William  Partridge,  esq.,  I7th  Lancers, 
a dau. 

At  Dorset-st.,  Portman-sq.,  the  wife  of  Walter 
Lord,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Waltham  Rectory,  Lincolnshire,  the  wife  of 
F.  Walwyn  lies,  esq.,  of  Wold  Newton,  a dau. 

At  Perth,  N.B.,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Hugh 
Troup,  a son. 

At  Gloucester-terr.,  Hyde-park,  the  wife  of 
Lyttelton  H.  Bayley,  esq.,  a son. 

March  10.  The  Countess  of  Stradbroke,  a dau. 

Mrs.  Mark  Lemon,  a dau. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Little  Brick-hill,  Bucks,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  C.  L.  Court,  a dau. 

At  Anfield-house,  Lancashire,  the  wife  of  Geo. 
Arkle,  esq.,  a son. 

March  11.  In  Park-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Cartwright,  M.P.,  a son. 

In  Dublin,  the  Lady  Killeen,  a dau.,  still-born. 

The  wife  of  Edward  Bell,  jun.,  esq.,  Wray- 
park,  Reigate,  a dau. 

Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Braiswick-lodge,  Col- 
chester, a dau. 

March  12.  At  Barronne-court,  Tipperary,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall,  .T.P.,  a son  and 
heir. 

At  Upper  Gower-st.,  Bedford-sq.,  London,  the 
wife  of  Stephen  Temple,  esq.,  Q.C.,  a dau. 

At  Itchen-Stoke  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
C.  R.  Conybeare,  a dau. 

March  13.  At  Laverstock-house,  Hants,  the 
Lady  Charlotte  Portal,  a son. 

At  Stoke  Albany-house,  Northamptonshire,  the 
wife  of  Rowland  Hunt,  esq.,  of  Boreatton-park, 
Salop,  a son  and  heir. 

March  14.  At  Overbury-court,  Worcestershire, 
the  Lady  Catherine  Berkeley,  a dau. 

At  Randolph-cresc.,  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of 
Sir  Edward  Hunter  Blair,  hart.,  a son. 

At  Moreton-house,  the  wife  of  R.  Fetherston- 
haugh,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Argyll-house,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Gordon,  a 
dau. 

March  15.  At  Eaton-sq.,  the  wife  of  George 
Moffatt,  esq.,  M.P.,  a dau. 

At  Half  Moon-st.,  Piccadilly,  the  wife  of  W.  H. 
Wilson-Todd,  esq.,  a dau. 

March  16.  At  Monkton-cottage,  Chippenham, 
the  wife  of  Peter  Awdry,  esq.,  a son. 

March  17.  At  Taliaris-park,  Carmarthenshire, 
the  wife  of  William  Peel,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Wrington,  Somerset,  the  wife  of  Horace 
Swete.  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Upper  Hardres,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
Sandys-Lumsdaine,  a dau. 

At  Longbridge,  Barking,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
J.  P.  Peacock,  esq.,  a dau. 

March  18.  At  Braddon  Tor,  Torquay,  the 
wife  of  John  V.  Gandolfi,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Hampton-court,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Richard 
Coombes,  a son. 

At  Portsmouth,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Shake- 
spear,  R.A.,  a dau. 


MARRIAGES 


Dec.  28.  At  Calcutta,  Charles  J.  Spencer,  C.E., 
to  Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buyers, 
of  Benares. 

Jan.  12.  At  Belgaum,  Thomas  Kettlewell, 
Lieut.  20th  Regt.  Bombay  N.I.,  to  Louisa  Mary, 
second  dau.  of  Dr.  Waller,  Garrison  Surgeon. 


Jan.  28.  At  Bermuda,  Capt.  Fred.  Hutton,  to 
Louisa  Mary,  only  dau.J  of  the  late  Edw.  Robert 
Copeman,  esq.,  of  New  Buckenham,  Norfolk. 

Feb.  9.  At  Oldswinford,  the  Rev.  George  J. 
Davies,  to  Margaret,  only  dau.  of  Samuel  Cald- 
well Hassall,  esq.,  Stourbridge. 
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Feh.  10.  At  Worton,  Wilts,  the  K.ev.  Henry 
Sneyd,  Woodlands,  Leek,  to  Mary  Jane,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Stagg,  esq.,  Netheravon, 
Wilts. 

Feh.  15.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Abergavenny,  the  Rev. 
F.  Chambre  Steel,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Llanvetherine, 
to  Anne  Matilda,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin Waugh,  esq.,  Lofthouse-gate,  Yorkshire. 

At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  John  Smith  Moffat,  son 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffat,  missionary  in  South 
Africa,  to  Emily,  onlj^  child  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Unwin. 

At  the  British  Consulate,  Bayonne,  Clement 
T.  Sneyd  Kynnersley,  esq.,  of  Loxley-park, 
Staffordshu-e,  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Mallaby, 
esq.  of  Birkenhead. 

Feb.  16  At  Irthlinghorough,  Northampton- 
shire, William  Thurnal,  esq.,  of  Bedford,  to 
Katherine  Rawlins,  second  dau.  of  Thomas 
Howes,  esq.,  of  Northampton. 

At  St.  Nicholas,  Rochester,  the  Rev.  George 
Shelford  Bidwell,  to  Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  Rich. 
Frail,  esq..  Solicitor,  Rochester. 

Feh.  17.  At  Dean  Row  Chapel,  Cheshire,  the 
Rev.  J.  Colston,  minister  of  Dean  Row-cum- 
Styal,  to  Ehzabeth,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Jeremiah  Lees,  esq.,  of  Kelsall-house,  Staly- 
bridge. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Truro,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Dixon, 
Curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  to  Jessie  Miller,  eldest  dau. 
of  George  Gunn,  esq.,  Rhives,  Sutherlandshire, 
and  widow  of  James  Miller,  esq.,  Advocate,  Aber- 
deen. 

Feb.  18.  At  Holt,Wilts,  Charles  Goodall  Smith, 
esq.,  to  Margar-et  Roach,  younger  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edwin  Eastcott,  of  Exeter. 

At  Manorhamilton,  Ireland,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Ireland,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Algeo,  esq.,  J.P.,  Glenboy-house,  Manor- 
hamilton. 

At  Stirling,  the  Rev.  Donald  Mackinnon,  mi- 
nister of  Strath,  Isle  of  Skye,  to  Emma  Flora, 
third  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Macleod,  E.I.C.S., 
Albert-pl.,  Stirling. 

Feh.  20.  At  Brighton,  W.  Codrington  Forsyth, 
esq.,  of  H.M.S.  “Blenheim,”  Inspecting  Com- 
mander of  Coast  Guard  at  Lynne  Regis,  to  Hannah 
Jane,  third  dau.  of  the  late'William  Tewart,  esq., 
of  Gian  ton  and  Swinboe,  Northumberland. 

At  All  Saints’,  Paddington,  W.  G.  H.  Morgan, 
esq.,  Lieut.  R.N.,  to  Marianne,  eldest  dau.  of 
Sir  Robert  Gunning,  hart.,  Horton,  Northamp- 
ton. 

Feh.  22.  At  Edinburgh,  William,  son  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Marshall,  Whittonstall,  Northumber- 
land, to  Elizabeth  Lawson  Gibb,  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Hill,  esq.,  and  relict  of  H.  M.  Gibb,  esq. 

Fj^h.  23.  At  All  Saints’,  .St.  John's-wood,  David 
Brown,  esq.,  of  Llandaff-pL,  Cardiff,  to  Anna 
Maria  Charlotte,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Joseph  Wright,  Chaplain  to  the  H.E.I.C. 

At  Nun  Monckton,  near  York,  John  William 
Metcalfe,  esq.,  of  Acomb-house,  York,  to  Hairiet 
Atkinson,  fourth  dau.  of  George  Brown,  esq.,  of 
Nun  Monckton-hall. 

At  Yalding,  Thomas  John  Startup,  esq.,  of 
Ar«it.ur  ..,  Kent,  to  Elizabeth  Jane,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Fuggle,  esq.,  of  Brenchley,  Kent. 

Feh.  24.  At  Hastings,  the  Rev.  George'  Burnett, 
Incumbent  of  St.  James’s,  Birkenhead,  to  Agnes, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Ridley'^,  esq.,  of 
Hastings. 

At  Huntingdon,  William  Chapman  Garrett,  of. 
Upper  Marylebone-st.,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest 
dau.  of  James  Setchell,  esq.,  Warboys,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Feb.  25.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  Barrington 
f'hevallier,  esq.,  M.l).,  of  the  Grove,  Ipswich,  to 
Mary,  widow  of  Joseph  Miles,  esq.,  jun.,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  .Matthew  Leach,  e.sq.,  of  Compton- 
lerrace,  Islington. 

At  the  Old  Church,  Brighton,  Charles,  young- 
est -on  of  Jonathan  Worthington,  esq.,  of  Llan- 
caiach.  South  Wales,  to  Penelope  Jane,  second 
dsu.  of  John  Scott,  esq.,  formerly  of  Edgbaston, 
Warwickshire. 


At  St.  Ann’s,  Luton,  Robert,  fifth  son  of  Wm. 
Morrison,  esq.,  of  Clifton-villa,  Peckham-Rye,  to 
Laetitia,  second  dau.  of  William  Phillips,  esq.,  of 
Luton,  Bedfordshire. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  William  Foster,  esq., 
of  Bicester,  Oxon,  to  Louisa,  second  dau.  of 
Stephen  Pott,  esq.,  of  Finchley,  Middlesex. 

AtWenhaston,  Suffolk,  John,  son  of  W.  Bayes, 
esq.,  of  Liverpool,  to  Mary  Charlotte,  eldest  dau. 
of  Charles  White,  esq.,  of  the  former  place. 

At  St.  James’s,  Captain  Geoffrey  Nightingale, 
grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Nightingale, 
hart.,  of  Kneesworth-hall,  Cambridgeshire,  to 
Annie,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  John 
Knowles,  esq.,  of  Heysham  Tower,  Lancashire. 

At  Hove,  near  Brighton,  Richard,  eldest  son 
of  Philip  Hughes,  esq.,  of  Euston-sq.,  London, 
to  Sarah  Emily,  third  dau.  of  Joseph  Amesbury, 
esq.,  Medina  Mansion,  Chftonville,  Brighton. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Hornsey,  Francis,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  William  Hardwick  Browning,  esq,,  of 
Stoke  Newington-green,  to  Elizabeth  Etty,  eldest 
dau.  of  William  Webb,  esq.,  of  Stoke  Newington. 

At  Upper  Holloway,  Charles  George,  esq.,  of 
Mildmay-park,  Stoke  Newington,  to  Susanna, 
dau.  of  Robert  Woodard,  esq.,  of  Tufnell-villas, 
Tufnell  Park-road. 

At  Glasgow,  W.  T.  Marten,  esq.,  of  Sourabaya, 
Java,  to  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  Alexander 
Rodger,  esq.,  of  Glasgow. 

By  licence,  Mr.  Moses  Jacoby,  of  Coburg-pl., 
Upper  Kenoington-iane,  to  Caroline  Philhps, 
eldest  dau.  of  Samuel  Phillips,  esq.,  of  Prince’s- 
pl.,  Kennington,  and  Water-lane,  Tower-st. 

Lately,  “Miss  Tyrrell,  the  only  dau.  of  the 
Admiral  of  that  name,  gave  her  heart,  hand,  and 
fortune,  which  consisted  of  no  less  a sum  than 
£100,000,  lastweek  to  her  preceptor.  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  fortunate  possessor,  has  only  just  attained 
his  majority,  whilst  the  lady  is  his  senior  by  ten 
years.” 

At  Tullamore,  the  Rev.  Walter  T.  Turpin,  to 
Margaret,  second  dau.  of  George  Pierce,  esq., 
M.D.,  Surgeon  < f the  King’s  County  Infirmary. 

At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Capt.  Wilford  Brett, 
76th  Regt.,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Rev.  J,  G. 
Brett,  of  Ranelagh,  Chelsea,  to  Mary,  third  dau. 
of  Thomas  Stephens,  esq. 

Mar.  1.  At  Neufehatel,  .Switzerland,  John 
Wilson  Wilson,  esq.,  of  Hinton-on -th e-Green, 
Gloucestershire,  to  Caroline,  third  dau.  of  Wm. 
Gough,  esq.,  of  the  Manor-house,  Hinton-on-the- 
green. 

Mar.  2.  At  Swanage,  Dorset,  the  Rev.  G. 
Alston,  Rector  of  Studland,  to  Isabella,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Smythies,  of  Colchester,  and 
dau.  of  Adm.  Sir  Eaton  Travers,  K.H. 

At  Christ  Church,  Highbury,  Lewellin  Trugard, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Frederic  Applin,  esq.,  of 
Devonport,  to  Clementina,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Nelson  Gee,  esq.,  of  Bristol,  and  niece  of 
Dr.  Gee,  late  of  Madeira. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Cheltenham,  Berkeley  Chichester 
Bloxsome,  esq.,  9th  Regt.,  to  Caroline  Helen, 
second  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  Kirwan,  Promenade- 
terrace. 

Mar.  3.  At  Nettlecombe,  William  Otway,  esq., 
of  Leigh  Barton,  to  Emily,  only  dau.  of  W. 
Burl  ton,  esq.,  Colton,  Nettlecombe. 

Mar.  6.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Lewisham,  Samuel 
Abbott,  second  son  of  the  late  William  Abbott, 
esq.,  of  South  wold,  Suffolk,  to  Catharine,  second 
survmng  dau.  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Robinson,  of  Church- 
st.,  Greenwich. 

At  Islington,  Anthony,  second  son  of  the  late 
J.  T.  Bateson,  esq.,  Lancaster,  to  Clara,  fourth 
dau.  of  Charles  ChuiTy,  esq.,  Uffculme,  Devon- 
shire. 

At  St.  Pan  eras,  Mr,  Johann  Jacob  Collischonn, 
of  Frankfort-on-Maine,  to  Julia  Johanna,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Julius  Cahhnann,  esq.,  of 
'Tavistock-sq.,  and  Austin  Friars. 

At  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  Stephen  Perceval 
Norris,  of  Bloom  held-st.,  Finsbury-circus,  to 
Sarah  Powell,  of  Finsbury-circus. 
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Mar.  8.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.  Duncan  Stewart, 

R. N.,  eldest  son  of  John  Lome  Stewart,  esq.,  of 
CoU,  to  Margaret  Ferooza,  only  surviving  child 
of  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  M’Neill,  G.C.B.,  and 
Lady  M’Neill. 

Mar.  9.  At  Stafford,  John  Gibson,  esq.,  of 
Milton  Abbey,  Dorsetshire,  to  Jane  Grace  Day, 
only  dau.  of  Dr.  Henry  Day,  of  Stafford. 

At  Whitehouse,  near  Edinburgh,  Sir  George 
Ho  lie,  hart.,  of  Blackadder,  to  Ann  Oliphant, 
only  child  of  the  late  Graham  Spiers,  esq..  Advo- 
cate, Sneriff  of  Midlothian. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  William  Blucher 
Dolton,  M.D.,  of  Oxford-terrace,  Hyde-park,  to 
Emily  Fortescue,  only  dau.  of  John  Stirling 
Francis  Taylor,  esq. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Walter,  only  son 
of  Mr.  Christmas,  of  South  Audley-st.,  to  Martha 
Hannah,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr,  Scarlett,  also  of  South 
Audley-st. 

At  St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell,  Patrick  Vance,  esq., 
of  Liverpool,  to  Emmeline  Mary,  dau.  of  the 
late  George  Ethelstan  Styan,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Mar.  10.  At  Redgonton  Manse,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hardy,  of  Fowlis  Wester,  to  Helen 
Isabella,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wilham 
Liston. 

At  Doddington,  Northumberland,  Mr.  Henry 
Edmund  Sadler,  of  Langford,  Sussex,  to  Isabella 
Hownam,  eldest  dau.  of  David  Brown,  esq.,  of 
Earle  Wooler,  Northumberland. 

At  Bridgetown,  Berry  Pomeroy,  Devonshire, 

S.  A.  Woods,  esq.,  of  Westleton,  Suffolk,  to 
Margaret,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Bensley,  esq.,  of  the  former  place. 

Mar.  11.  At  'I'hame,  Oxfordshire,  Duncan 
Graham  Robertson,  esq.,  of  Tor  tie  and  Mid-Bore- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Perthshire,  N.B.,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  Duncan  Robertson,  of 
Gilnoch-hall,  St.  Ehzabeth,  Jamaica,  to  Eliza- 
beth Penelope,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
B.  Fookes,  D.C.L.,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and 
Thame. 

At  Chard,  Mr.  Samuel  Fowler,  of  Greenham 
Farm,  Thorncomh,  to  Ann,  only  dau.  of  Mr. 
John  Burford,  of  Tatworth,  Chard. 

At , Staplegrove,  Alfred  R.  Roche,  esq.,  of 
Toronto,  Upper  Canada,  to  Harriet  Ann,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Milliken  Mills,  esq., 
of  Taunton. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-sq.,  Capt.  Corbin,  of 
Ramsgate,  to  Sarah  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt. 
Jarman,  also  of  Ramsgate. 

At  Childwall,  J.  Verney  Lovett,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Joshua  Lace,  esq.,  to  Theodosia  Fanny, 


youngest  dau.  of  J.  N.  Walker,  esq.,  of  Calder- 
stone,  Liverpool. 

Mar.\Z.  John  MacLean,  M.D.,  Upper  Mon- 
tagu-st.,  Montagu-sq.,  London,  to  Jane  Ann, 
youngest  dau.  of  Alexander  Brown,  esq.,  of 
Marshall-place,  Perth. 

At  St.  John’s,  Upper  Holloway,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hooper,  of  Canonbury,  to  Mary  Jane,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Oliver,  of  Manor-cottages, 
Upper  Holloway. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Julius,  third  son 
of  Henry  Joseph  Hall,  esq.,  of  Longacre,  to 
Caroline  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  Louis  Watson,  esq. , 
of  Craven-st.,  Strand. 

Mar.  16.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Pimlico,  the  Hon. 
Richard  Walter  Chetwynd,  eldest  son  of  Viscount 
Chetwynd,  to  Harriet  Johanna,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Walter  Campbell,  esq. 

At  Walcot,  John  Gordon,  esq.,  one  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  Maria 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  H.  Foskett,  esq., 
senior  Captain  of  the  15th  Hussars. 

At  VVidcombe  Old  church,  James  Hill,  esq.,  of 
the  Royal-terrace,  Adelphi,  to  Fanny  &Iary, 
second  dau.  of  Robert  Cruttwell,  esq.,  of  Wid- 
combe-hill. 

At  'irinity,  Paddington,  Capt.  T.  A.  Cowper, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Col.  T.  Cowper,  Bombay 
Engineers,  to  Jane  Maria,  second  dau.  of  Capt. 
J.  W.  Carneigie,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Mar.  17.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Woolnoth,  Frederick 
Brodie,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Alexander 
Brodie,  D.D.,  formerly  Vicar  of  Eastbourne, 
Sussex,  to  Ada  Blanche,  third  dau.  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Walter  Carden,  M.P.,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

At  Bamford  Chapel,  Joseph  John  Armitage, 
esq. , son  of  Sir  Elkanah  Armitage,  of  Hope-hall, 
Eccles,  to  Hannah,  dau.  of  John  Fenton,  esq.,  ol 
Crimble-hall,  Rochdale. 

At  Edmonton,  Melvill,  second  son  of  William 
Richards,  esq.,  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  to 
Elizabeth  Wilhelmina  Theresa,  youngest  dau.  of 
Col.  von  Paschwitz,  of  Goerlitz,  Prussia. 

At  South  wold,  George  Henry  Nutt,  of  Alde- 
burgh,  son  of  James  Nutt,  esq.,  of  Worcester,  to 
Amelia  Alexandrina,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Joseph  Shrimpton,  esq.,  of  the  former  place. 

Mar.  18.  At  Bocking,  John  Paine  Budgett, 
esq.,  of  Heideaze-park,  Westbury-on-Trim,  Glou- 
cestershire, to  Mariam  Edith,  dau.  of  Joseph  D. 
Burder,  esq.,  Braintree. 

At  St.  Maryllebone,  George  Melis  Douglas,  esq., 
M.D.,  of  Quebec,  Canada,  to  Susan,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  George  Cleghorn,  esq.,  of  the  Weens, 
Roxburghshire.  „ 


OBITUAEY. 


The  Earl  op  Ranetjrley. 

March  21.  At  his  seat,  near  Dungan- 
non, aged  71,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Rarifurley. 

The  late  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Knox, 
second  Earl  of  Ran  furl  ey.  Viscount  North- 
land, and  Baron  Welles  of  Dungannon, 
county  Tyrone,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
and  Baron  Ranfurley,  of  Ramphorlie, 
county  Renfrew,  in  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas, 
first  Earl  of  Ranfurley  and  second  Viscount 


Northland,  by  the  Hon.  Diana  Jane, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Edmund  Saxten, 
Viscount  Pery,  a near  relative  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Limerick.  His  Lordship  was  born 
in  Dublin,  April  19th,  1786,  and  married, 
in  February,  1815,  Mary  Juliana,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Wm.  Stuart, 
late  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  He  re- 
presented the  borough  of  Dungannon,  as 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Knox,  from  1820  down 
to  the  dissolution  in  1830,  and  was  a 
steady  supporter  of  the  Tory  party.  Hav- 
ing remained  out  of  parliament  for  some 
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years,  he  was  re-chosen  for  the  borough, 
in  which  the  interest  of  the  Knox  family 
is  paramount,  at  the  general  election  of 
July  and  August,  1837,  but  accepted  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  early  in  the  following 
year  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vacant  seat.  In  1840  his 
father’s  death  transferred  him  to  the 
Upper  House ; hut  in  no  part  of  his  par- 
liamentary career  did  he  take  a prominent 
part  in  politic?,  hut  contented  himself 
with  giving  a silent  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Conservative  and  Protectionist  parties. 
The  Knox  family,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  has 
supplied  more  than  one  prelate  to  the 
established  Church  of  that  coutry,  is  ori- 
ginally of  Scottish  extraction,  having  held 
the  lands  of  Knox  and  Ramphorlie,  in  the 
county  of  Eenfrew,  since  the  days  of 
Alexander  IL  and  James  III.  of  Scotland. 
Two  cadets  of  the  family  appear  to  have 
settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland  about  the 
period  of  the  Revolution;  the  elder,  Tho- 
mas Knox,  who  settled  at  Dungannon, 
and  foxmded  the  fortunes  of  the  race,  was 
one  of  the  privy  councillors  of  King 
George  I.  He  declined  a peerage  during 
his  lifetime;  and  dying  without  male 
issue,  his  fortune  passed  to  the  family  of 
the  younger  brother,  whose  grandson  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  a Baron  in  1781, 
and  advanced  to  the  Viscountcy  in  1791. 
The  second  Viscount  Northland,  father  of 
the  nobleman  recently  deceased,  was  creat- 
ed an  English  peer  in  1826,  and  advanced 
to  the  Irish  earldom  in  1831.  By  his 
Countess,  who  survives  him,  the  late  Earl 
had  a family  of  five  daughters,  and  also 
three  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest  is  de- 
ceased; the  second,  the  Hon.  William 
Stuart  Knox, formerly  a Groom -in- Waiting 
to  her  Majesty,  has  represented  Dungan- 
non since  February,  1851 ; while  the  eld- 
est, Thomas,  Viscount  Northland,  has  now 
succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the  peerage 
as  third  Earl  of  Ranfurley.  His  Lordship 
was  born  in  1816,  and  married,  in  1848, 
Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Rimington,  Esq.,  of  Bromhead-hall,  York- 
shire, by  whom  he  has  an  infant  family. 
He  sat  as  M.P.  for  Dungannon  from  1838 
to  1851.  It  is  not  a little  singular  that 
this  borough  (one  of  the  smallest  electoral 
constituencies  in  the  sister  island)  has  been 
represented  without  intermission  by  one 
of  the  Knox  family  from  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  in  1832.  Of  the  late  Earl’s 
uncles,  two  became  bishops  in  the  Irish 
Church ; Dr.  William  Knox  having  died 
Bishop  of  Derry  in  1831,  and  Dr.  Edmund 
Knox  having  held  the  see  of  Limerick 
from  1832  to  1849 : his  Lordship’s  cousin. 
Dr.  Robert  Bent  Knox,  is  the  present 
12 


Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  The 
longevity  of  the  Knox  family  would  also 
appear  remarkable  the  first  Viscount 
Northland  having  died  in  1818,  at  the  age 
of  89;  his  son,  the  second  Viscount  and 
first  Earl,  in  1840,  aged  86;  and  his 
grandson,  the  second  Earl,  having  now 
departed  at  the  close  of  his  72d  year ; 
giving  a total  of  nearly  250  years  to  three 
generations,  or  an  average  of  83  years  to 
each. 


Vice-Admiral  Ceofton. 

Feh.  23.  At  Clifton,  Vice-Admiral  the 
Hon.  George  A.  Cfrofton. 

This  ofiicer  entered  the  navy  in  March, 
1798,  as  a volunteer  on  board  the  “Prince,” 
98,  Captain  Thomas  Larcom,  successively 
flag-ship  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Chan- 
nel of  Sir  Roger  Curtis  and  Sir  Charles 
Cotton.  While  next  serving  as  midship- 
man in  the  “Triton”  and  “Medusa”  fri- 
gates, both  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Gore,  he  took  part,  between  May,  1801, 
and  May,  1804,  in  an  attack  made  by  Lord 
Nelson  on  the  Boulogne  flotilla.  Soon 
after  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, which  took  place  October  10, 
1804,  Mr.  Crofton  was  appointed  to  the 
“ Cambrian,”  40,  Captain  John  Poo  Be- 
resford,  on  the  Halifax  station,  in  com- 
mand of  the  barge  belonging  to  which 
frigate  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
capture,  June  13,  1805,  of  the  Spanish 
privateer  “ Maria,”  of  14  guns  and  sixty 
men.  He  obtained,  June  24,  1806,  the 
acting  command  of  the  “ Observateur  ” 
brig,  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  after 
witnessing  the  surrender,  in  the  “ Mul- 
grave”  sloop,  of  the  Danish  islands,  he 
was  confirmed,  February  9,  1808,  to  the 
“ Demerara,”  another  sloop,  and  appoint- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  same  year  to  the 
“ Fawn,”  18,  in  which  vessel  we  find  him 
assisting  at  the  reduction  of  Marie-galante 
and  Martinique,  and  taking,  October  11, 
1810,  “ Le  Temeraire,”  privateer,  of  10 
guns,  6 large  swivels,  and  35  men.  Cap- 
tain Crofton,  whose  post-commission  bears 
date  February  1,  1812,  afterwards  joined, 
August  11,  1813,  the  “Dictator”  troop- 
ship, in  which  he  participated  in  the 
attacks  upon  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans, 
and  in  other  operations  on  the  coast  of 
America;  February  4,  1815,  the  “Nar- 
cissus,” 32,  employed  on  the  same  station, 
whence  he  returned  in  May,  1816 ; and 
July  24, 1826,  the  “ Dryad,”  42.  He  came 
home  from  the  Mediterranean  in  1829, 
and  had  not  since  been  afloat.  Captain 
Crofton,  during  the  war,  received  several 
honorary  rewards  from  the  Patriotic  So- 
ciety. 
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Rear-Admiral  Sir  Eaton  Stanley 
Travers,  K.H. 

March  4.  At  Great  Yarmouth,  Nor- 
folk, Rear-Admiral  Sir  Eaton  Stanley 
Travers,  K.H. 

He  was  born  in  1782,  and  was  son  of 
John  Travers,  Esq.,  of  Hethyfield-grange, 
in  the  county  of  Cork  (in  which  he  was  a 
magistrate),  by  Mehetahle,  only  daughter 
of  John  Colthurst,  Esq.,  of  Dripsey  Castle, 
and  niece  of  Sir  Nicholas  Colthurst,  Bart., 
of  Ardrum,  and  was  descended  remotely 
from  Laurentius  TVavers,  who  settled  at 
Nateby,  county  of  Lancaster,  in  1292,  and 
immediately  from  Brian  Travers,  who 
went  over  to  Ireland  in  1799,  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  September  15th,  1798,  as 
midshipman  on  hoard  of  the  “Juno,”  32, 
Captain  G.  Dundas,  served  in  the  boats  at 
the  capture  of  the  Dutch  national  brig 
“Crash,”  and  other  vessels,  at  Schier- 
mouikoog ; at  the  destruction  of  a six-gun 
battery  on  the  coast  of  Holland ; and  also 
in  the  Texal  expedition.  He  was  officially 
mentioned  at  the  defence  of  Lemner,  1799, 
and  at  the  capture,  by  boarding,  of  the 
Spanish  twelve-gun  schooner  “Volante,” 
near  Campbeachy,  when  Lieutenant  Burn 
was  killed,  1801.  Midshipman  at  the 
capture  of  Duguay  Trouin ; served  in  the 
“Hercules”  when  the  “Clorinde”  was 
taken  "possession  of  at  Cape  Francois,  by 
Lieut.  Willoughby,  1803.  Served  at  the 
storming  of  Fort  Piscordero,  and  during 
the  attack  on  Cura9oa,  in  command  of  the 
defence  of  the  port.  He  commanded  one 
of  the  boats  at  the  capture  of  the  French 
privateer  “ Felicite,”  1804.  He  was  Lieut, 
of  the  “ Surveillante,”  and  in  her  boats 
at  the  capture  of  numerous  vessels  near 
Campbeachy,  1805.  In  1806,  in  company 
with  a single  boat,  he  boarded  and  cap- 
tured the  Spanish  schooner  “ Serpanton,” 
of  six  guns  and  35  men,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Juan.  He  was  Lieutenant  of  the 
“ Alcmene  ” at  the  capture  of  several  ves- 
sels on  the  coast  of  France  in  1808 ; and 
of  the  “ Imperieuse,”  commanding  the  di- 
vision of  seamen  serving  on  shore  at  the 
siege  of  Flushing.  He  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Sir  E.  Coote  and  General  Don.  In 
1810  he  commanded  in  the  boats  of  the 
“ Imperieuse  ” at  the  capture  of  three 
gun-vessels  moved  under  the  batteries 
near  Possitano,  in  the  gulf  of  Salerno; 
and  assisted  at  the  capture  of  a convoy  at 
Pahnuro  in  1811.  He  continued  in  the 
same  ship,  and  assisted  in  various  services 
performed,  until  1814, — including  the 
storming  of  Port  d’Arno,  the  descent  at 
Via  Reggio,  the  capture  of  Leghorn,  and 
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the  reduction  of  Genoa.  His  next  ap- 
pointment was  to  the  “ Scylla  ” sloop,  but 
that  vessel  being  found  defective,  he  was 
removed  in  July,  1828,  to  the  “ Rose,”  18 
guns.  In  her  he  conveyed  Commodore 
Charles  Marsh  Schomberg  to  Teneriffe, 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
He  afterw’^ards  proceeded  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundi,  in  order  to  protect  the  fishery,  and 
to  ascertain  the  longitude  of  the  different 
headlands.  Sir  Eaton  has  been  nine  times 
mentioned  in  the  “Gazette”  despatches. 
The  dates  of  his  appointments  are  as  fol- 
lows:— Lieutenant,  September,  1804;  Com- 
mander, June,  1814;  Captain,  November, 
1829 ; Rear-Admiral,  July,  1855.  He 
was  nominated  as  K.H.  Feb.  4th,  1834; 
and  on  the  5th  of  March  following  had 
the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
him.  He  possessed  the  silver  naval  me- 
dal with  one  clasp,  and  also  a good-service 
pension.  He  was  a Deputy-Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  He  married  in 
April,  1815,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Steward,  Esq.,  of  Yarmouth, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  five  sons  and  two 
daughters. 


The  Rev.  John  Miller,  M.A. 

Jan.  18.  At  Bockleton,  Worcestershire, 
after  a short  illness,  aged  70,  the  Rev. 
John  Miller,  M.A. 

There  seldom  has  been  a more  unevent- 
ful life,  passed  almost  entirely  at  home, 
and  occupied  in  parochial  and  home  du- 
ties. Mr.  Miller  was  born  at  Bockleton, 
January  20,  1787,  and  was  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Miller,  in- 
cumbent of  that  and  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Leysters,  in  Herefordshire.  He  lost 
his  mother  at  a very  early  age.  The  three 
brothers  first  went  to  a school  at  Hartle- 
bury,  near  Stourport,  a place  of  instruc- 
tion then  in  good  repute,  and  much  used 
by  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  This  w^as  about  1792  or  1793, 
and  they  remained  there  until  1797.  In 
1798  they  were  removed  to  a school  in 
Dorchester,  Dorset;  and  about  the  year 
1800,  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  London,  Dean 
Colet’s  foundation,  then  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Rev.  Richard  Roberts, 
D.D.  At  St.  Paul’s  the  earliest  separation 
of  the  three  brothers,  who  had  so  far  tra- 
velled on  their  course  together,  took  place; 
the  eldest,  Thomas  Elton,  proceeding  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  a pensioner ; 
the  second,  Joseph  Kirk  in  an,  following 
him,  after  a certain  interval,  to  the  same 
society,  of  which  he  became  first  a Scholar, 
then  FeUow,  and  finally  an  incumbent; 
having  been  distinguished  in  his  day  as  a 
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classical  scholar.  Meanwhile,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  becoming  an  indus- 
trious and  accurate  scholar,  and  preparing 
for  Oxford,  to  which  University  he  after- 
wards went,  and  was  admitted  a com- 
moner of  Worcester  College  on  the  l7th  of 
June,  1804.  The  merit  of  many  of  his 
original  compositions,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  written  about  this  time,  was  al- 
lowed by  competent  judges  to  be  very 
great ; especially  of  those  in  Latin  verse, 
in  which  he  expressed  himself  with  re- 
markable facility  and  elegance.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler was  elected  a scholar  of  his  college,  on 
Mrs.  Eaton’s  foundation,  June  6,  1806, 
and  fellow,  June  4,  1810;  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  May  25,  1808,  having  at  his  pre- 
vious public  examination  been  placed  in 
the  first  class  in  lAteris  Sumaniorihus ; 
was  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Chan- 
cellor’s first  prize  for  Latin  prose,  read 
at  the  installation  of  Lord  Grenville  in 
1810;  M.A.  Feb.  14,  1811,  and  select 
preacher  in  1814, 

A career  so  far  successful  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  to  induce  Mr. 
Miller  to  continue  to  reside  and  take  an 
active  part  in  the  business  of  the  Univer- 
sity ; but  the  strong  bent  of  his  mind  for 
the  pastoral  charge,  added  to  what  he  was 
used  to  term  the  “ want  of  sympathy,”  or 
the  familiarity  of  domestic  intercourse,  in 
a college  life,  induced  him  in  1814  to  re- 
sign, after  a two  years’  trial,  a portion  of 
the  college  tuition,  which  he  had  been 
persuaded  by  friends  to  accept,  on  the’ 
ground  of  its  being  altogether  inconsist- 
ent with  his  views  and  inclinations,  and 
to  retire  into  the  country,  to  the  curacies 
of  Croft  and  Yarpole,  two  small  livings  in 
Herefordshire,  then  held  by  Dr.  Landon, 
Provost  of  his  college.  It  was  while  holding 
these  curacies  that  Mr.  Miller  was  elected  to 
preach  Canon  Hampton’s  Lectures  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1817,  the 
striking  merit  of  which  compositions  is 
attested  by  their  having  now  reached  a 
third  edition ; and  it  is  a fact  which  may 
not  be  without  interest,  that  Croft,  being 
within  an  easy  distance  of  Bockleton, 
where  the  family  resided,  the  first  sketch 
of  these  was  conceived  and  meditated  in 
his  frequent  walks  between  the  two,  his 
curacy  and  his  birthplace.  He  continued 
at  Croft  until  1818,  and  then  removed  to 
the  curacy  of  Bishopstone,  in  Wiltshire,  a 
small  village  on  the  edge  of  the  Vale  of 
White  Horse,  the  vicarage  of  which  was 
then  also  held  by  Dr.  Landon ; and  after 
a residence  in  it  of  three  years,  returned 
to  Bockleton.  In  1822  Mr,  Miller  was 
presented  by  a friend  to  the  rectory  of 
llenefield,  in  the  county  of  Northampton. 
ThillitT  his  eldest  brother  and  sister  ac- 


companied him ; and  there  they  constant- 
ly resided  until  circumstances,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail,  induced  him  to  re- 
sign the  living  in  1842,  when  he  removed 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  with 
those  who  had  been  his  affectionate  com- 
panions through  the  greater  part  of  life,  to 
cultivate  and  promote,  amongst  old  friends 
and  neighbours,  the  kindlier  feelings  and 
higher  duties  of  Christianity : and  there 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent,  quiet- 
ly, silently,  but  most  usefully,  and  most  | 
like  a minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  second  ; 
of  the  brothers,  himself  an  excellent  man, 
died  at  his  vicarage  of  Walkeringham  on 
the  11th  of  May,  1855 ; upon  which  event 
Mr.  Miller  was  presented  to  Bockleton,  of 
which  he  had  before  held  only  the  curacy,  i 
His  elder  brother,  much  and  deservedly  ■ 
lamented,  died,  after  a short  illness,  at 
Bockleton,  Feb.  17,  1857 ; and  within  the  | 
short  space  of  the  next  eleven  months,  the  i 
subject  of  this  notice  was  laid  by  him, 
in  his  own  quiet  churchyard,  amidst  the 
tears  and  regrets  of  many,  who,  however 
incompetent  to  form  a judgment  of  him 
in  other  respects,  were  fully  able  to  esti- 
mate his  worth  as  a Christian  minister,  a 
neighbour,  and  a man.  His  last  illness 
was  only  of  a fortnight’s  continuance,  and 
appeared  to  be  a rapid  and  total  breaking- 
up  of  the  constitution,  which  no  medical 
skill  could  arrest.  Nothing  could  be  more 
tranquil  than  his  departure ; it  was  like  a 
peaceful  sinking  into  sleep.  Had  he  lived 
two  days  longer,  he  would  have  completed 
his  71st  year. 

Such,  and  of  so  little  general  interest, 
were  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  , 
one  who,  endowed  by  nature -with  great 
powers  of  mind,  presents  an  example  but 
too  rarely  seen,  of  the  application  of  these  \ 
to  their  highest  and  holiest  use —the  dis-  I 
cernment  and  choice  between  good  and  j 
evil,  the  extending  his  blessed  Master’s 
kingdom  upon  earth,  and  the  unassuming 
fulfilment  of  social  and  personal  duties. 

Of  his  character,  some  notices  will  be 
given  from  the  pen  of  a friend  much 
valued  and  respected  by  himself,  who  had  i 
known  him  long  and  intimately,  and  will 
rejoice  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 
Much  more,  it  is  true,  might  still  be  said 
on  many  points— of  his  clear  judgment,  to 
which  his  friends  often  had  recourse— his 
love  of  justice — ^his  accurate  scholarship  : 
but  the  whole  would  still  be  incomplete,were 
all  mention  of  tl)e  consistency  of  his  course 
to  be  omitted.  Even  from  his  earliest  days 
at  school,  the  same  correct  conduct  (without 
formality),  the  same  purity  of  thought  and 
speech,  kindness  to  those  who  stood  in 
need  of  assistance  and  protection,  and  ha- 
bits of  regularity,  thought,  and  order, 
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I joined  with  a high  tone  of  religious  and 
moral  feeling,  were  apparent  in  the  youth 
which  afterwards  became  so  eminent  in 
the  man.  It  was  a beautiful  illustration 
of  the  words  of  one  whose  lays  he  after- 
' wards  learned  to  love  and  admire  : — 

’ “ The  child  is  father  to  the  man ; 

And  I would  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.” 

j Mr.  Miller’s  acknowledged  works,  of  which 
I a list  is  subjoined,  are  neither  considerable 
{ in  bulk  or  number.  The  most  popular  of 
I them  has  been  his  Bampton  Lectures.  To 
j these  may  be  added  some  unpublished 
I sermons,  brochures,  and  occasional  re- 
i marks  on  passing  events  in  the  theologi- 
cal and  political  world,  in  which  he  took  at 
all  times  a warm  and  lively  interest,  and 
expressed  his  views  and  anticipations  with 
great  clearness,  force,  and  s igacity.  His 
ambition,  however,  if  such  it  may  be 
termed,  was  not  to  obtain  celebrity  as  a 
writer,  but  to  address  himself  to,  and  be 
understood  by,  the  feelings  and  hearts  of 
the  poor.  How  well  he  succeeded,  prac- 
tically, in  this  object,  those  who  knew  him 
as  a minister  can  fully  attest : while  those 
who  would  see  the  true  image  and  reflec- 
tion of  his  mind,  must  seek  it  in  his  fami- 
liar letters  to  friends,  which  have  fre- 
quently been  made  the  subject  of  remark; 
and  in  ease  and  playfulness,  delicacy  and 
correctness  of  feeling,  are  thought  seldom, 
if  ever,  to  have  been  excelled. 

The  following  extract,  already  alluded 
to,  from  the  diary  of  an  intimate  friend, 
was  written,  as  will  be  obvious,  without 
any  view  to  publication ; but  the  freedom 
with  which  it  is  drawn  up  contributing  to 
place  in  the  strongest  light  the  character 
and  views  of  the  individual  spoken  of,  it  is 
added,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  au- 
thor. Its  insertion  will  involve  some  tri- 
fling repetitions  of  things  already  said,  but 
it  has  been  thought  better,  upon  the 
whole,  to  leave  these  without  alteration. 

“ 1858.  January.  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, the  20th,  a day  always  marked  by  me 
as  my  friend  the  Eev.  J.  Miller’s  birth- 
day, I heard  of  his  death.  I had  not 
known  he  was  ill,  though  so  constantly 
in  communication  with  him.  A letter 
from  his  sister,  written  the  evening  of  the 
day  he  died,  gives  all  the  particulars.  He 
was  my  dear,  dear  friend ; also  he  was  the 
only  man  I ever  knew  whom  I could 
thoroughly  and  entirely  esteem  and  re- 
spect ; one  who  was  superior  to  every 
kind  of  artiflce  or  affectation.  He  was 
the  wisest  man,  and  the  most  widely  in- 
formed man,  I ever  knew;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  humblest  and  the  most 


modest.  I do  not  mean  that  he  was  what 
the  world  calls  a great  scholar,  though  he 
had  been  Fellow  of  his  college,  or  that  he 
followed  the  pursuit  of  science;  but  his 
information  concerning  life  and  its  ways, 
and  concerning  the  characters  of  men,  was 
not  only  great,  but  extraordinary.  Until 
of  late  years,  he  gave  his  mind  a great 
deal  to  politics;  and  in  that  department 
of  knowledge,  in  all  that  bore  upon  home- 
government,  his  information  was  exact, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a piercing  saga- 
city. His  political  views,  in  w'hich  he  was 
thoroughly  Conservative,  were  those  of 
principle,  not  of  party;  and  though  his 
religious  feelings  sank  deep,  and  were 
graven  on  his  heart,  yet  no  man  ever  had 
less  of  that  severe  seriousness  which  people 
are  apt  to  associate  with  their  notions  of 
a religious  character.  There  was  nothing 
he  hated  more  than  the  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  religious  feelings  or  practice.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  humorous  man  I ever 
met  with.  He  had  a profound  relish  for 
humour,  and  an  extraordinary  readiness 
for  putting  things  in  a playful  or  jocular 
point  of  view ; but  he  never  permitted 
himself  to  jest  on  matters  too  grave  or 
elevated  for  that  mode  of  treatment.  He 
was  profoundly  reverential. 

“ His  letters  were  more  remarkable  than 
his  conversation.  Verse  and  rhymes  came 
to  him  almost  as  readily  as  prose;  not 
such  verses  as  poets  publish — but  he  threw 
into  verse  familiar  matters,  such  as  are 
treated  of  in  letters  from  friend  to  friend. 
I think  I might  collect  a volume  of  easy 
verses  and  very  curious  rhymes  from  the 
hundreds  of  letters  which,  in  the  course  of 
many  years’  correspondence,  I received 
from  him. 

“ He  lived  with  his  eldest  brother  and 
his  sister.  His  brother  (excellent  man !) 
died  last  February;  his  sister  still  sur- 
vives. Their  house  w'as  a pattern  df  what 
a house  should  be.  Everything  neat  and 
orderly  as  could  be ; but  no  formality,  no 
stiffness,  no  display,  no  airs  of  superiority 
to  others,  no  particle  of  ostentation  either 
in  things  material  or  intellectual.  John 
Miller  was  the  kindest-mannered  man  I 
ever  lived  with,  except  his  brother.  The 
elder  brother  excelled  him  in  that.  He, 
too,  was  perhaps  more  imaginative  and 
tender,  but  of  much  less  vigorous  intellec- 
tual ability.  However,  cordial  kindness 
reigned  throughout  the  house.  Their  do- 
mestic servants,  though  kept  in  their  pro- 
per places,  were  treated  as  members  of  the 
family. 

“ John  Miller  well  knew  wdiat  was  noble 
and  dignifled,  and  he  was  wi  ll  aware  that 
to  be  humble  and  kind  was  no  compromise 
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of  nobleness  or  dignity.  In  the  MiUers’ 
house  might  be  seen  the  twelfth  chapter 
to  the  Romans  done  into  action. 

“ He  was  my  constant  correspondent, 
friend,  and  adviser  for  four-and-twenty 
years.  No  one  living  took,  or  appeared  to 
take,  a hundredth  part  of  the  interest  that 
he  did,  in  what  I thought  and  wrote. 
But  he  is  gone;  nor  can  I hope  in  the 
remainder  of  my  course  ever  to  find  one 
with  whom  I should  become  united  by  the 
same  strong  ties  of  personal  regard  and 
intellectual  sympathy.” 

List  of  WorJcs  hy  the  Rev.  J.  Miller. 

The  Di\une  Authority  of  Scripture  asserted 
from  its  Adaptation  to  Human  Nature : in 
Eight  Sermons  at  Bampton’s  Lecture,  1817. 
Second  Edition,  1819.  Third  Edition,  with 
a new  Preface  in  answer  to  some  Objections 
of  Bishop  Jebb,  1838. 

Sermon  preached  at  Stafford,  at  the  Lent 
Assizes  holden  there  in  1819,  before  Baron 
Harrow  and  Justice  Richardson,  8vo.  (Oxon. 
1819.) 

A Christian  Guide  for  Plain  People.  In 
Six  Sermons,  12mo.  (1820.) 

Truth’s  Resting-place  amidst  the  Strife  of 
Tongues.  A Sermon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  on  Sunday,  May  18, 
1828,  being  the  Sunday  after  Ascension- 
day. 

Sermons  (18)  intended  to  shew  a Sober 
Application  of  Scriptural  I^inciples  to  the 
Realities  of  Life  ; with  a Preface  addressed 
to  the  Clergy.  8vo.  ( Oxford,  1830.) 

Harvest  Sermon  at  Benefield.  (1838.) 

A Plain  Christian’s  View  of  Fundamental 
Church  Principles : in  a series  of  Four  Ser- 
mons preached  to  two  Country  Congrega- 
tions in  Advent,  1845.  8vo. 

Visitation  Sermon  preached  at  Ludlow. 
(1846.) 

Things  after  Death:  Three  Chapters  on 
the  Intermediate  State ; with  Thoughts  on 
Family  Burying-places,  and  Hints  for  Epi- 
taphs in  Country  Churchyards.  Fcap.  8vo. 
First  Edition,  1847.  Second  Edition,  1854. 

A Safe  Path  for  Humble  Churchmen  ; in 
Six  Sermons  on  the  Church  Catechism, 
adapted  to  the  Complexion  of  the  Times. 
8vo.  (1850.) 


Benjamin  Teavees,  Esq. 

March  6.  At  his  residence,  Green-street, 
Cirosvcnor-square,  aged  76,  Benjamin 
Travrrs,  Esq.,  Serjeaut-Surgeon  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Mr.  'iVavers  was  the  son  of  a wealthy 
and  influential  city  merchant,  and  received 
his  education  at  tlie  grammar-school  of 
tlie  Rev.  E.  Cogan,  at  Cbesliunt.  At  the 
age  of  JG  lie  was  transferred  to  his  fa- 
ther’s counting-liouse,  but,  taking  a dis- 


taste to  mercantile  pursuits,  his  father  was  I 
induced  to  article  him,  in  1809,  to  Mr.,  I 
afterwards  Sir  Astley  Paston  Cooper,  Bart.,  1 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  during  which  I 
time  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  witness-  || 
ing,  and  profiting  largely  by,  the  admirable  il 
talents  of  his  master,  whose  fame  was  |{ 
rapidly  extending  as  a hospital  surgeon  j 
and  teacher.  Under  his  preceptor’s  aus- 
pices, he  established  a clinical  society  among 
the  pupils,  to  which  he  acted  as  secretary. 

On  the  l7th  of  October,  1806,  he  passed 
his  examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
immediately  after  which  he  repaired  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
savans.  After  a pedestrian  tour  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  lakes,  he  settled  in 
London,  having  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  W.  Morgan,  founder  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Office.  He  was  now  ap- 
pointed Demonst  rator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy’s 
Hospital.  In  1810  Mr.  Travers  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital. In  1815  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
surgeons  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  having 
been  admitted  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1813.  In  1827  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Hunterian,  and  in  1828 
President  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical,  So- 
ciety. In  1833  he  became  a member  of 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Veterinary  College.  In  July,  1847,  the 
highest  collegiate  honour  was  conferred 
on  him,  that  of  President — a post  he  again  i 
filled  in  1856-57.  In  1813  Mr.  Travers 
was  again  married  to  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  G.  Millett,  one  of  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company.  This  lady  dy- 
ing, he  married  for  the  third  time  in  1831, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Stevens. 
The  deceased  had  contributed  largely  to  k 
the  advancement  of  medical  and  chirur-  { 
gical  knowledge  by  the  publication  of  works 
of  great  merit,  for  which  he  had  been  re- 
warded with  the  diploma  of  many  learned 
and  scientific  European  institutions.  In 
speaking  of  the  deceased  as  an  operator, 
the  “ Lancet,”  a great  authority  in  these 
matters,  states  that  “Mr.  Travers  was 
never  celebrated  as  a rapid,  clashing, 
or  showy  operator:  frequently,  however, 
his  operative  dexterity  was  most  admi- 
rable, and  he  has  often  in  the  operating 
theatre  received  the  public  commendation 
of  his  great  master  and  colleague  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  One  thing  respecting  his 
operative  career  all  have  allowed — namely, 
the  remarkable  safety  that  has  followed 
his  knife,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  tests, 
and  not  the  meanest  test,  of  sound  and 
genuine  surgery.” 
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Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Feh.  26.  At  his  residence  in  Spring- 
gardens,  aged  84,  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  author  of  “A  History  of  Prices,”  &c. 

Of  Mr.  Tooke  the  “Athenaeum”  of 
March  6 gives  us  the  following  account : — 

“ By  the  death  of  Mr.  Tooke  there  has 
been  removed  from  us  another  of  the  few 
remaining  eminent  men  who  connect  the 
public  questions  of  the  present  time  with 
the  great  topics  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century.  For  nearly  forty  years  the 
name  of  Mr.  Tooke  has  been  prominent  as 
that  of  a guide  and  teacher  in  some  of  the 
more  important  of  those  controversies 
which  relate  to  the  application  of  the 
higher  economical  laws  and  principles  to 
purposes  of  practical  legislation.  He  was 
the  elder  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Tooke, 
author  of  the  ‘History  of  Russia,’  the 
‘ Life  of  Catherine  II.,’  and  many  other 
works,  and  brother  to  Mr,  William  Tooke, 
the  editor  of  ‘Churchill.’  Mr.  Thomas 
Tooke  was  born  in  1774,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  his  father  resided  eighteen  years  as 
Chaplain  to  the  British  Factory,  having 
been  during  the  three  previous  years 
Minister  of  the  English  Church  at  Cron- 
stadt.  The  father’s  studies  in  Russian 
literature  and  history,  and  his  long  re- 
sidence in  Russia,  had  gained  him  con- 
siderable reputation  and  extensive  con- 
nexions in  that  country;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  his  son  Thomas 
Tooke  w'^as  destined  for  a merchant,  and 
embarked  in  the  Russian  trade,  from  which 
he  retired  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Mr.  Tooke  was  eminently  a man  of  busi- 
ness ; and  was  not  known  as  an  author 
until  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  when 
he  may  he  supposed  to  have  honourably 
secured  the  leisure  necessary  for  literary 
pursuits.  Entering  early  in  life  into  active 
mercantile  pursuits  as  partner  in  one  of 
the  largest  houses  engaged  in  the  Russia 
trade,  Mr.  Tooke  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  accurate  and  surprising  knowledge  of 
detail  which  afterwards  became  so  useful 
and  so  conspicuous  when,  at  a mature  age, 
he  was  led  to  apply  himself  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  general  causes. 

“ When  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
necessity  arose  for  resuming  cash  pay- 
ments, it  was  the  prevalent  and  easy 
fashion  to  explain  all  anomalies  of  cur- 
rency and  commerce  by  praising  or  blam- 
ing the  circulation  of  inconvertible  bank- 
notes, It  was  at  that  period  that  Mr. 
Tooke’s  name  became  first  conspicuous. 
In  his  evidence  before  Parliament  in  1819 
and  1821,  there  was  given  almost  for  the 
first  time  an  example  of  how  much  may 


be  accomplished  by  the  patient  efforts  of  a 
sagacious  and  trained  mind  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  economical  phenomena  of  the  most 
complex  character.  The  views  which  had 
been  orally  expressed  in  these  examinations 
were  reduced  into  greater  system  in  the 
‘ Thoughts  and  Details  on  High  and  Low 
Prices,’  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1823,  and  the  second  edition  in  the 
summer  of  1824.  This  work  was  the 
foundation  of  the  subsequent  and  greater 
work,  which,  under  the  title  of  the  ‘ His- 
tory of  Prices,’  from  1792  downwards, 
secured  for  Mr.  Tooke  a place  in  the  first 
rank  of  living  economists.  The  first  two 
volumes  of  the  ‘ History  of  Prices’  appeared 
in  1838,  the  third  and  fourth  in  1840  and 
1847, — and  the  two  closing  volumes,  the 
joint  labour  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  of  his  friend 
and  pupil  Mr.  Newmarch,  were  published 
so  recently  as  March  in  last  year. 

“ It  is  well  known  that  the  famous  docu- 
ment quoted  as  the  Merchants’  Petition, 
of  1820,  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  was 
written  by  Mr.  Tooke,  and  was  brought 
before  the  Legislature  almost  wholly  by 
his  influence  and  exertions ; and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  from  the  time  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  that  petition  may  be  dated  the 
origin  of  those  practical  discussions  and 
reforms  which  have  at  length  rendered 
this  country  the  greatest  warehouse  and 
market  of  the  world,  because  here  Free 
Trade  has  become  a principle  in  our  laws 
and  sentiments. 

“ Mr.  Tooke  was  an  active  participator 
in  the  inquiries  and  legislation  connected 
with  the  social  reforms  of  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years.  He  took  a leading  part  in 
the  Factory  Workers’  Commission,  and  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  Commission  for  in- 
vestigating the  difficult  subject  of  the  Em- 
ployment of  Children. 

“ In  1831  he  projected  and  founded  a 
select  society  for  the  advancement  of  his 
favourite  science,  and  the  Political  Economy 
Club  still  exists,  vigorous  and  flourishing. 
But  forty  years  ago  the  science  of  Adam 
Smith  stood  but  in  poor  estimation;  and 
it  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  mark  a sensible 
advancement,  to  point  out  that  in  1821  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  a small 
society  could  be  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  a branch  of  inquiry  so  heterodox  and 
exceptional  as  political  economy  was  then 
considered  to  be. 

“ Mr.  Tooke  has  at  length  passed  away, 
full  of  years  and  honours.  The  Royal 
Society  admitted  him  a Fellow  on  the  evi- 
dence of  his  first  work.  The  French 
Academy  more  recently  elected  him  a Cor- 
responding Member.  For  a long  period  he 
presided  as  Governor  over  the  oldest  and 
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lai’gest  of  our  insurance  offices — the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Corporation, — and  for 
a period  almost  as  long  over  the  St.  Katha- 
rine’s l^ock  Company.  On  the  day  of 
Mr.  Tooke’s  funeral  the  shutters  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Office  were 
closed,  and  all  the  ships  in  the  St.  Katha- 
rine’s Docks  lowered  their  flags  to  half- 
mast,  in  token  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  the  deceased. 

“He  leaves  behind  him  only  one  son; 
and  it  was  the  death,  in  December  last, 
of  his  second  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke,  jun., 
after  a few  days’  illness,  which  hastened 
his  own  end. 

“ Eminently  endowed  by  nature  with  an 
intellect  observant,  sagacious,  and  patient, 
aided  by  a judgment  remarkable  for  clear- 
ness and  solidity,  and  pursuing  truth  with 
a fervent  singleness  of  purpose,  he  was 
enabled  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  posi- 
tive knowledge  in  directions  where  success 
was  a public  good  of  no  mean  order ; and 
working  with  materials  apparentlj^  so  com- 
mon as  the  ordinary  experience  of  a mer- 
chant, he  drew  from  them  profound  econo- 
mical laws  for  the  guidance  of  philosophers 
and  legislators.” 

Most  of  the  London  papers  contained  a 
notice  of  the  deceased,  in  which  it  was 
erroneously  alleged  that  he  had  been  a 
contributor  to  the  proceedings  or  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge; whereas  he  never  no’ote  a single 
paper  for  the  Royal  Society,  nor  was  he 
ever  a Member  of  the  Useful  Knowledge 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  William  Tooke  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  Treasurer. 


Thomas  Edwaed  Dicey,  Esq.,  M.A., 

Feh.  20.  At  Prince’s-terrace,  Hyde- 
park,  aged  69,  Thomas  Edward  Dicey, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Claybrook-hall,  Leicester- 
shire, and  who  for  fifty  years  had  been 
the  proprietor  of  the  “ Northampton  Mer- 
cury,”  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dicey,  the  for- 
mer proprietor. 

He  was  born  at  his  father’s  residence, 
Claybrook-hall,  Leicestershire,  in  the  year 
1789,  and  was  educated  at  Dr.  Fowell’s, 
of  Dunham,  Norfolk.  He  matriculated  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  after  residing 
tliere  for  a short  period,  migrated  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
tof)k  his  degree  in  1811 ; obtaining  the 
liighest  University  distinction, — being  Se- 
nior Wrangler  and  Smith’s  Prizeman  for 
fho  3 ear.  In  '814  Mr.  Dicey  married 
Mi.s.s  Stephen,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ste- 
l>lien,  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  and 


well  known  for  his  active  co-operation  in 
the  abolition  of  West  Indian  slavery. 
After  his  marriage,  he  resided  principally 
at  Claybrook,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  local  and  county  business.  He 
was  chairman  for  some  years  of  the  old 
Midland  Counties  Railway,  until  its  amal- 
gamation with  the  Midland  Railway,  un- 
der Mr.  Hudson’s  management,  when  he 
resigned  his  connection  with  the  under- 
taivuig.  He  was  also  a director  of  the 
North  Stafibrdshire  Railway,  from  its  for- 
mation till  the  time  of  his  death.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  his  life  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  “ Mer- 
cury,” and  felt  much  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Northampton,  though  carefully 
abstaining,  on  principle,  from  any  parti- 
cipation in  local  politics.  For  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  London,  where 
he  died,  after  a protracted  illness. 


Thomas  Lister  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

F.R.S. 

March  2.  At  the  Star  Inn,  Manchester, 
(where  he  had  located  himself  for  the  last 
three  years,)  Thomas  Lister  Parker,  Esq., 
formerly  of  Browsholme-hall,  and  here- 
ditary Bowbearer  of  the  Forest  of  Bowland, 
in  the  county  of  York. 

He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
well-connected  family  on  the  borders  of 
Lancashire,  being  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  John  Parker,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by  his  wife 
Beatrice,  sister  of  the  flrst  Lord  Riddles- 
dale,  of  Gisburn-park,  and  grandson  of 
Edward  Parker,  Esq.,  and  of  his  wife  Bar- 
bara, daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Wm. 
Fleming,  of  Rydall,  in  the  county  of  West- 
moreland, Baronet. 

Mr.  Parker  was  born  at  Browsholme, 
September  17,  1779,  and  having  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  Clitheroe, 
as  a pupil  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson, 
B.D.,  the  learned  and  distinguished  master 
of  the  Royal  Grammar-School  there,  he 
was  entered  as  a fellow-commoner  of  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  where  his  father  had 
formerly  been  in  the  same  capacity.  In- 
heriting, immediately  on  attaining  his  ma- 
jority, a large  estate,  and  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  highest  society,  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  noticed  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.),  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  (afterwards  William  IV.),  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

His  historical  and  antiquarian  tastes  led 
liim  at  an  early  period  to  cultivate  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  Chas.  Towneley, 
of  Towneley,  the  zealous  and  liberal  founder 
of  the  Towneleian  Gallery  of  Marbles  in 
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the  British  Museum;  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Whitaker,  the  profound  and  intelligent 
historian ; with  his  old  master,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  Clitheroe,  whose  constant  care  and 
judicious  instructions  moulded  and  refined 
his  early  tastes,  and  of  whom  he  spoke  to 
the  end  of  his  life  with  affectionate  regard  ; 

[and  with  the  Hebers,  Currers,  and  other 
distinguished  literary  and  intellectual  fa- 
milies in  the  north  of  England, — whilst, 
in  the  metropolis,  he  became,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  the  friend  of  West, 

I Turner,  Northcote,  Romney,  and  artists  of 
lesser  fame,  to  some  of  whom  he  was  a 
generous,  and  to  others  a munificent,  pa- 
I tron.  He  evinced  consummate  skill,  not 
i only  as  an  amateur,  but  by  a sound  per- 
I ception  and  justness  of  criticism  on  works 
of  art,  which  made  his  advice  often  sought. 
The  productions  of  his  own  pencil  in  his 
many  portfolios,  are  careful  and  elaborate 
drawings  of  exquisite  landscapes,  ancient 
ruins,  fine  edifices,  and  curious  specimens 
of  mediseval  art.  As  a liberal  patron  of 
juvenile  professional  genius,  and  of  un- 
friended artistic  talent,  he  formed  kindly 
relations  with  a large  portion  of  the  artists 
of  his  time,  and  few  men  had  more  plea- 
sure in  dwelling  upon  their  merits,  point- 
ing out  the  excellences  of  their  produc- 
tions, and  descanting  upon  their  fortunes 
and  misfortunes. 

But  Mr.  Parker’s  associates  were  not 
confined  to  artists,  nor  his  pursuits  re- 
stricted to  the  patronage  of  works  of  art. 
He  numbered  amongst  his  literary  friends, 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff*;  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  James  Allan  Park,  the  judge; 
Lord  Wensleydale ; Lord  de  Tabley,  his 
relative  (whose  guardian  he  had  been) ; 
Lord  Ribblesdale,  Lord  Brownlow,  the 
Gusts,  Curzon.s,  and  other  distinguished 
individuals,  whom  he  visited  at  their 
houses,  and  of  many  of  whom  he  was  not 
unfrequently  the  centre  at  Browsholme. 
But  when  in  the  country,  his  almost 
daily  guests  were  Mr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Whit- 
aker, Mr.  Stark ie,  the  vicar  of  Blackburn, 
and  Gaffer”  Smith,  the  witty  and  learned 
incumbent  of  Waddington.  With  these 
friends  he  used  to  say  the  hours  passed 
“ sweetly  and  swiftly  away,”  and  the  sta- 
ple commodity  of  conversation  used  to  be 
Homer  and  Shakspere,  old  books  and  an- 
tiquities, biography  and  history,  works  of 
art  and  artists, — everything,  in  short,  but 
politics  and  religion ; for  on  these  impor- 
tant topics  they  were  all  imanimous,  and 
therefore  discussion  or  debate  seldom  oc- 
curred. Such  were  the  themes  which  oc- 
cupied by  turns  the  vigorous  understand- 
ings and  weU-furnished  minds  of  the  re- 
markable men  whom  he  brought  together. 
Of  the  four  plates  of  Browsholme  in 


Whitaker’s  History  of  Whalley,  two  are 
dedicated  to  him,  and  all  were  drawn  and 
engraved  at  his  expense  : one  of  these, 
being  the  north  front  of  the  house,  was 
from  the  pencil  of  Turner,  the  Academi- 
cian. The  manuscripts  in  his  library, 
principally  relating  to  the  antiquities  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  rich  in  genealogy, 
were  largely  used  by  the  historian  of 
Whalley.  Dr.  Whitaker’s  description  of 
the  house  is  full  of  interest,  and  he  deemed 
it  no  small  praise  to  record,  in  an  age  of 
experiment  and  innovation,  that  the  im- 
provements made  in  the  house  by  Mr. 
Parker,  whilst  they  had  produced  some 
splendid  modern  apartments,  had  left  the 
shell  of  a venerable  mansion  entire.  The 
dining-room  was  designed  by  Sir  Jeffrey 
Wyattville,  and  contained  some  of  the  best 
works  of  Northcote,  and  in  the  house  were 
many  paintings  by  the  best  Flemish  mas- 
ters, specimens  by  Gainsborough,  Wilson, 
&c. 

Mr.  Parker’s  taste  for  landscape  scenery 
induced  him,  without  any  regard  to  eco- 
nomy, which  was  his  failing  through  life, 
to  introduce  into  his  park,  gardens,  and 
pleasure-grounds  many  of  the  expensive 
and  luxurious  features  of  the  grounds  of 
Versailles  and  Chatsworth;  and,  although 
by  these  means  the  composition  of  the 
landscape  was  rendered  almost  inimitable, 
and  the  beautiful  character  of  his  domain 
increased  by  a delightful  intermixture  of 
forest  scenery,  rural  walks,  fountains,  and 
waterfalls,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  amia- 
ble owner  was  quite  wise  in  proving  him- 
self to  be  a fine  artist  at  the  expense  of  his 
estate.  He  printed  “ A Description  of 
Browsholme-hall,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
the  County  of  York  ; and  of  the  Parish  of 
Waddington,  in  the  same  county.  Also  a 
Collection  of  Letters  from  original  manu- 
scripts in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II. 
and  James  II.,  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Lister  Parker,  of  Browsholme-hall,  Esq. 
4to,.,  130  pp.  : 1815.”  A work  of  great 
interest,  and  which  now  fetches  a high 
price  whenever  it  occurs. 

In  1824  he  disposed  of  this  fine  old  seat 
to  a cousin  of  the  sauie  name,  and  although 
it  had  passed  from  his  own  possession,  he 
spoke  with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, as  he  described  some  favourite 
walk,  some  venerable  tree,  or  some  glimpse 
of  wild  and  romantic  scenery  in  Bowland 
Forest.  Sometimes  he  would  pause  in  his 
description  for  a moment,  and  seemed  to 
be  lost  in  his  own  dreamy  reflections,  and 
perhaps  forgetful  of  the  passing  moment. 

lie  was  elected  F.S.A.  in  1801,  after- 
wards elected  F.R.S.,  and  was  high-sheriff 
of  Lancashire  in  1804.  He  was  also  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  West 
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Riding  of  tlie  comity  of  York,  and  for  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  but  never  took  the 
oaths ; and  a deputy -lieutenant  of  both 
counties.  He  held  the  office  of  Trmnjpeter 
to  the  Queen,  a government  sinecure  ^ but 
its  emoluments  were  perhaps  small. 

He  gradually  withdrew  from  society, 
and  lived  much  alone,  calm  and  compla- 
cent, cheerful  and  resigned,  enjoying  lite- 
rary pursuits,  and  the  fine  arts  still  occu- 
pying a share  of  his  attention,  and  as  they 
had  been  his  first  passion,  so  were  they  his 
last. 

While  suffering  great  pain,  and  when  he 
could  only  be  carried  about  in  a chair,  he 
visited  the  late  Art-Treasures  Exhibition, 
and  remained  in  the  building  about  three 
hours  ; and  it  was  really  surprising  how, 
in  that  space  of  time,  he  had  mastered  the 
multitudinous  contents  of  that  wonderful 
collection,  and  what  a store  of  anecdotes 
he  poured  forth  respecting  the  various 
paintings  and  the  finer  specimens  of  me- 
diaeval art.  He  appeared  to  he  perfectly  at 
home,  and  to  recognise  familiar  objects  in 
every  picture  and  gem  that  he  contem- 
plated, and  to  be  ready  with  the  minutest 
details  connected  with  the  execution  and 
progress  of  the  modern,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  ancient  paintings  from  one  collec- 
tion to  another.  His  memory  was  wonder- 
fully retentive  and  exact,  and  he  retained 
possession  of  it  to  the  last.  He  had  con- 
tributed several  letters  and  poems  to  Canon 
Raines  for  his  forthcoming  volume  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  “Miscellanies,”  in  the  series  of 
the  Chetham  publications,  amongst  which 
are  lines  written  on  his  birth  in  1779.  As 
a patron  of  art,  Lancashire  has  not  seen 
any  more  liberal  or  more  accomplished; 
and  as  a- kind,  amiable,  and  right-minded 
gentleman,  he  will  long  he  regretted  by 
his  friends.  He  was  interred  on  the  9th 
inst.,  in  the  family  chapel  in  Waddiugton 
Church. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Feb.  12.  Aged  68,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Josias 
Olivier, A.  1813,  M.A.  1822,  Clare  College,  Cam- 
bridge, R.  of  Clifton  (1827),  Beds. 

Feb.  16.  At  Kenning  ton,  aged  36,  the  Rev.  J. 
Curtois  de  Tracy,  C.  of  Stoekwell  Chapel, 

At  Hastings,  aged  55,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bennett, 
M.A.,  Evening  Lecturer  at  St.  Michael’s,  Corn- 
hill,  and  25  years  Chaplain  to  the  East  London 
Union. 

Feb.  21.  At  his  lodf-ings,  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
aged  68,  the  Rev.  John  Bull,  B.A.,  1812,  M.A. 
1814,  B.D.  1821,  D.H.  1825,  Canon  of  Exeter 
(1824)  and  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (1830),  Pre- 
bendary of  York  (1826),  and  V.  of  Staverton 
(18.30),  Northamptonshire. 

At  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Sncyd,  B.A.  (Christ 
Church)  1809,  M.A.  1813,  Warden  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford,  (1827),  R.  of  East  Lockinge 
^1827),  Berks. 

Aged  .50,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sharpies,  B.A.  1831, 
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M.A.  1839,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  P.C. 
of  St.  Peter,  Blackburn  (1841),  Lancashire. 

At  the  Vicarage,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Mach,  B.A.  1818,  M.A.  1821,  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  V.  of  Tunstead  (1837),  Nor- 
folk. 

At  Raven’s  Villas,  Hammersmith,  aged  31,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Montague  Batty. 

Feb.  22.  AtBacton,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Edvard 
Burton  Barker,  B.A.  1796,  University  College, 
Oxford,  R.  of  Bacton  (1802),  Suffolk. 

At  Bodmin,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Kendall,  Chap- 
lain of  the  County  Prison,  Bodmin. 

Feb.  24.  Aged  28,  the  Rev.  George  Henry 
Newman,  B.A.  1853,  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
R.  of  West  Lydford  (1855),  Somerset. 

At  Bath,  aged  43,  the  Rev.  Charles  James 
Quartley,  M.A.,  late  of  St.  Edmund’s  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, and  Chaplain  to  the  H.E.I.C. 

At  Appleby,  aged  57,  the  Rev.  John  Wharton, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Milburn,  and  Chaplain  of 
Appleby  Gaol. 

Feb..  26.  At  his  residence,  Mears  Ashby-hall, 
North amptonshire,  aged  92,  the  Rev.  W.  Stork~ 
dale,  50  years  Vicar  of  Mears  Ashby. 

Feb.  27.  Accidentally  drowned  at  Southwold, 
Suffolk,  the  Rev.  R.  Hodges,  B.A.,  C.  of  Reydon, 
Suffolk. 

March  4.  In  London,  suddenly,  aged  49,  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Weltoo,  B.A.,  late  Church  Missionary 
to  Fuh-Chou-Pub,  China. 

At  Great  Budworth,  aged  57,  the  Rev.  George 
H.  Webber,  Vicar  of  Great  Budworth,  and  a 
Canon  of  Ripon. 

March  5.  At  Kingsbury,  aged  65,  Rev.  T.  L. 
Fanshawe,  of  Parsloes,  41  years  Vicar  of  Dagen- 
ham, Essex. 

March  7.  At  St.  Peter’ s-sq.,  Hammersmith, 
aged  30,  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Smythe,  B.A. , 
formerly  Curate  and  Second  Master  of  the  Gram-^ 
mar  School,  Market  Bosworth,  Leicestershire. 

March  12.  At  Walmer,  aged  59,  the  Rev.  J. 
Barton,  Vicar  of  Eastchurch,  Kent. 


Feb.  20.  After  a short  illness,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Jenkins,  minister  of  Trinity  Chapel,  York-st., 
Plymouth. 

March  4.  At  his  residence,  Union-st.,  Stone- 
house,  aged  77,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mattock. 

At  the  Free  Church  Manse,  Arbtrlot,  aged  62, 
the  Rev.  John  Kirk,  in  the  34th  year  of  his 
ministry. 

March  8.  Aged  63,  Rev.  John  Gerh.  Tiarcks, 
Ph.D.,  minister  of  the  German  Protestant  Re- 
formed Church,  Hooper-sq.,  Goodmans’  Fields. 

March  10.  At  Gorbals-house,  Balfron,  the 
Rev.  Duncan  Blair,  late  minister  of  Glen  App. 


DEATHS. 

AERANaED  IN  CHRONOLO(34CAL  ORDER. 

In  June,  1857,  Lieut.  Octavius  Greene,  36th 
Regt.  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  and  second  in 
command  of  the  9th  Oude  Irregular  Force.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  shot  by  the  men  of  his 
own  regiment  when  the  mutiny  took  place  at 
Seetapore.  Lieut.  Greene  had  received  two 
medals  and  three  clasps  for  his  services  through- 
out the  Punjab  Campaign,  and  at  Aliwal. 

June  8.  At  Chobeypore,  near  Cawnpore,  aged 
20,  Charles  Martin  Farquharson,  Lieut.  48th 
N.  I.,  eldest  son  of  R.  N.  Farquharson,  esq., 
Civil  Service. 

July  7.  At  Lucknow,  Lieut.  John  Henry 
Graves,  41st  Bengal  N.H.,  only  son  of  Brigadier 
Harry  Graves. 

Sept.  27.  At  Alumbagh,  aged  20,  Moyes 
Preston,  Lieut.  90th  Light  Infantry,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  M.  S.  Preston,  of  Warcop- 
hall,  Westmoreland,  and  brother  of  Capt.  Preston, 
of  the  same  regiment,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
company  in  the  storming  party  within  the 
Redan,  before  Sebastopol. 
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Sept.  30.  At  Lucknow,  Fitzherbert  Dacre 
Lucas,  esq.,  second  surviving  son  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Lucas,  of  Castle  Shane. 

Oct.  5.  At  Lucknow,  Major  John  Fowden 
Haliburton,  78th  Highlanders.  He  had  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Governor-General  in  council 
for  his  services  at  Benares,  and  is  thus  honour- 
ably mentioned  in  Col.  Napier’s  despatch  to  Gen. 
Outram  : — “ In  all  the  arrangements  I was  most 
fortunate  in  having  the  aid  of  .that  very  able  and 
brave  officer.  Major  Haliburton,  H.M.’s  78th 
Highlanders,  who  deserves  particular  notice.” 
Oct.  10.  At  Lucknow,  aged  25,  Henry,  third 
I and  only  surviving  son  of  W.  Jefferd,  esq., 

I Bayswater. 

[ Oct.  30.  At  Lucknow,  aged  31,  Ferdinand 
William  L’Estrange,  Capt.  5th  Fusiliers,  who 
I commanded  the  small  detachment  of  that  regi- 
ment which  effected  the  brilliant  relief  of  Arrah, 
son  of  Torriano  Francis  L’Estrange,  esq.,  of 
Lynn,  county  Westmeath. 

J}fov.  18.  At  Lucknow,  aged  21,  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  Goodriche  Jackson,  hart,  son  of  the  late 
Sir;  Keith  Alexander  Jackson,  bart.  He  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  the  Moulvie  of 
Fyzabad,  on  the  day  the  Commander -in-Chief 
entered  the  city,  after  being  betrayed  by  the 
Rajah  of  Mitawlee,  who  had  protected  him  and 
his  sister,  with  six  other  persons,  at  the  flight 
from  Seetapore. 

Mov.  19.  George  Sackville  Benson,  esq.,  Ben- 
gal Civil  Service,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  R. 
L.  Benson. 

Dec.  4.  On  board  the  “Blenheim,”  off  Cal- 
cutta, aged  37,  Lieut.  Wm,  Werge,  24th  Regt. 

Dec.  11.  At  Masulipatam,  aged  30,  Lieut. 
Robert  Willis,  3rd  Madras  European  Regt. 

Dec.  24.  At  Cawnpore,  aged  31,  Major  Barns- 
ton,  of  the  90th  Light  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Roger  Harry  Barnston,  esq.,  of  Crewe-hall, 
Chester. 

On  board  the  “ Cornwallis,”  at  sea,  aged  21, 
Walter  George,  second  surviving  son  of  Quarles 
Harris,  esq  , Savage-gardens,  London. 

Dec.  27.  At  Batavia,  John  Forbes  Davidson, 
esq.,  only  son  of  Robert  Davidson,  esq.,  Lans- 
down-place,  Cheltenham. 

At  Allahabad,  Bengal,  Robert  Loveday  Inglis, 
Ensign  in  the  63rd  N.I.  Mr.  Inglis  was  in  the 
garrison  of  Lucknow  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  siege,  was  twice  wounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
died  of  fever  caused  by  his  wounds  and  the  hard- 
ship of  the  siege.  He  was  the  only  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  Inglis,  11th  Light  Cavalry. 

Dec.  29.  Before  Canton,  aged  29,  Lieut.  Fred. 
Hacket,  59th  Regt. 

Dec.  30.  At  the  assault  of  Canton,  Henry 
Thompson,  midshipman  of  H.M.S.  “ Sanspareil,” 
aged  16,  youngest  son  of  Capt.  Thomas  Sparke 
Thompson. 

Dec.  31.  At  Vellore,  killed  accidentally,  Billing- 
ton  Banes  Boyd,  Madras  Engineers. 

Jan.  4.  At  Futteyghur,  from  a wound  received 
in  action  on  the  2nd,  while  in  command  of  the 
5th  Punjab  Cavalry,  aged  26,  Lieut.  G.  A.  P. 
Younghusband,  13th  Bombay  N.I.,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Younghusband,  Royal 
Artillery. 

In  South  Africa,  Richard  Pascoe,  esq.,  late  of 
Truro. 

Jan.  8.  At  the  Alumbagh,  Lucknow,  aged  24, 
Dundas  William  Gordon,  Lieut.  Bengal  Artillery, 
fifth  son  of  the  late  Adam  Gordon,  esq.,  of  Black- 
heath-park. 

Jan.  9.  At  Meerut,  Capt.  James  Fairlie,  3rd 
Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  eldest  son  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Fairlie,  of  Holmes-house,  Ayrshire,  N.B. 

Jan.  10.  AfCanton,  aged  21,  Lieut.  Thomas 
Frederick  Bowen,  59th  Regt.,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bowen,  of  Leamington. 

Jan.  12.  At  Calcutta,  aged  21,  Katherine,  wife 
of  Col.  Skelly,  commanding  H.M.’s  37th  Regt. 

At  Barrow-upon-Humber,  Lincolnshire,  aged 
75,  George  Poulson,  esq.,  author  of  several  valu- 
able topographical  works, — among  others,  the 
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“Antiquities  of  Holderness,”  2 vols.  4to.,  pub- 
lished in  1841,  one  of  the  best  topographical 
works  of  modern  times.  About  a year  ago  he 
published  a small  8vo.  vol.  on  the  “ Antiquities 
of  Barton-on-Humber,”  principally  compiled 
from  the  MS.  collections  of  the  late  Mr.  Ilesell- 
dine,  of  that  place. 

Jan.  17.  At  sea,  aged  17,  Horace,  second  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Fox,  of  Stamfordham. 

Jan.  20.  At  Calcutta,  (in  the  Bishop’s  palace,) 
aged  86,  (of  which  79  had  been  passed  in  India,) 
Hannah  Ellerton,  widow  of  the  late  John  Eller- 
ton,  esq.,  of  Maldah,  respected  by  all  who  knew 
her,  and  beloved  by  the  orphan  girls  of  the 
European  soldier,  to  whose  welfare  she  had  de- 
voted herself  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Jan.  21.  At  Charlotte-town,  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  aged  83,  Mary  Ward,  wife  of  John  Barrow, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Hill-park,  near  Westerham, 
Kent. 

Jan.  23.  At  Bonshaw,  Canada,  Catherine 
Diana,  widow  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Irving,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Jere  Homfray. 

Jan.  24.  On  his  passage  home  from  India, 
aged  34,  Garthshore  Stirling  Home,  Capt.  H.M.’s 
5th  Fusiliers. 

Feb.  9.  At  St.  Petersburg,  aged  15  months, 
Alfred,  second  son  of  Lord  Wodehouse. 

At  Braemoriston,  aged  83,  Adm.  Duff.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Major  Duff,  and  grandson 
of  Mr.  John  Duff,  of  Culbin.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1788,  attained  flag  rank  in  1840,  and  was 
placed  as  Adm.  on  the  reserved  list  in  1855. 
Having  left  no  children,  he  is  succeeded  in  the 
family  estate  of  Drummuir  by  his  cousin.  Major 
Lachlan  Duff  Gordon  of  Park,  M.P.  for  Banff- 
shire, who  will  assume  the  name  of  Duff,  in  the 
terms  of  the  deed  of  entail. 

Feb.  10.  At  Hyeres,  in  the  south  of  France, 
aged  27,  Sir  James  Dunlop,  bart.,  of  Dunlop, 
county  Ayr.  He  entered  llie  Coldstream  Guards 
in  1849,  and  became  a Major  in  1855.  He  served 
through  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  war,  and 
wore  the  medal  and  clasps  for  the  Alma,  Balak- 
lava,  Inkermann,  and  Sebastopol.  As  the  gallant 
baronet  never  married,  the  title  has  become 
extinct. 

At  Montreal,  Eliza  Dare,  wife  of  Col.  Ord,  Com- 
manding Royal  Eng.,  Canada. 

Feb.  12.  Aged  85,  Mary,  eldest  and  last  sur- 
viving sister  of  the  late  George  Youd,  esq.,  of 
Potton. 

Feb.  13.  At  Paris,  aged  63,  John  Aylmer,  esq., 
late  of  Altadore,  near  Kingston,  co.  Dublin.  His 
body  was  interred  at  Pere  la  Chaise. 

Feb.  14.  At  Newcastle,  at  the  house  of  his 
grandmother.  Lady  Hawks,  aged  13,  William 
Shafto,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hawks. 

At  Norwich,  aged  56,  Henry  Rix,  esq. 

At  Nice,  Capt.  Edward  Staunton,  6th  Foot. 

Feb.  15.  At  Ipswich,  aged  77,  Jonathan  Davie, 
esq.,  surgeon. 

Feb.  16.  In  Clarges-st.,  Piccadilly,  aged  61, 
Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitz-Roy,  K.C.B.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Lord  Charles  Fitz- 
Roy, (brother  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Grafton). 
He  was  born  in  1796,  and  served  for  several 
years  in  the  Horse-Guards  Blue.  In  1837  he  was 
appointed  Lieut. -Governor  of  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  and  in  1841  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  which  he  resigned  in  1845. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  eventually  became 
Governor-Gen.  of  all  the  Australian  colonies,  and 
continued  so  till  the  end  of  1854.  He  was 
knighted  in  1837,  and  was  created  a civil  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath  in  1854. 

At  Malaga,  aged  32,  James  M’Cracken,  esq., 
merchant,  Newcastle. 

In  Lower-close,  Norwich,  aged  90,  Lilias  Ro- 
bertson, dau.  of  the  late  George  Robertson,  esq. 

At  Downpatrick,  Lieut.-Col.  Sharrock,  late  of 
H.M.’s  29th  Regt. 

Feb.  17.  At  Teignmouth,  aged  82,  Thomas 
Clapp,  esq. 
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At  her  residence,  Green-hill,  Derby,  aged  85, 
Sarah,  relict  of  the  late  Edward  Fox,  esq. 

At  Bishopston,  near  Swansea,  aged  54,  Jona- 
than Passingham,  esq.,  of  Heston,  Middlesex. 

At  the  Lodge,  Great  Alne,  Warwickshire,  aged 
70,  Ellin,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom, 
Principal  of  St.  Bees’,  Cumberland. 

Aged  73,  Jane,  widow  of  William  Nash,  esq., 
of  Devonshire-place,  Brighton. 

Feb.  18.  At  Iron  Acton,  Bristol,  Charles, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  C,  Ray,  Vicar 
of  Boreham,  Essex,  and  Pakenham,  Suffolk. 

At  Ashford-lodge,  near  Petersfield,  Hants, 
Lady  Williams,  widow  of  Adm.  Sir  Thomas 
Williams,  G.C.B.,  and  wife  of  Adm.  Hawker. 

Aged  70,  George  Thomas  Nicholson,  esq.,  of 
Waverley  Abbey. 

Feb.  19.  At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich, 
Mary  Am.elia,  wife  of  Capt.  Laugharne,  R.N., 
and  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Stewkley 
Shuckbuvgh,  bart.,  of  Shuckburgh-park,  War- 
wickshire. 

At  Warwick-st.,  Pimlico,  aged  68,  Col.  George 
Eo -bes  Thcmpson,  late  Royal  Engineers. 

At  Smallwood-manor,  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire, 
aged  45,  Lucinda,  wife  of  Thomas  Webb,  esq. 

Aged  60,  Mr.  Alexander  Black,  the  eminent 
architect  of  Edinburgh. 

At  her  residence,  Piccadilly,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
George  Price,  esq.,  surgeon,  dau.  of  the  late  Col. 
Tyler,  of  Davies-st.,  Berkeley-sq. 

At  the  Hay,  Herefordshire,  aged  61,  Richard 
Pemberton,  esq. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  62,  Sarah,  wife  of 
Sir  William  Reid,  K.C.B.,  Governor  of  Malta. 

At  the  Cottage,  Blakebrook,  near  Kidder- 
minster, aged  86,  Thomas  Lea,  esq.,  a magistrate 
for  the  county  of  Worcester. 

At  the  Crescent,  Oxford,  aged  71,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  H.  Baker,  of  Lynch- 
mere,  Susse.x. 

At  his  residence,  Devonshire-pl.,  aged  79, 
Rob.  Maconochie,  esq.,  formerly  in  the  H.E.I.C. 
Civil  Service,  Madras. 

At  Fairfield,  near  Liverpool,  aged  57,  Mr.  Henry 
Frodsham,  of  South  Castle-st.,  Liverpool,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  W.  J.  Frodsham,  of  Change-alley, 
London. 

Feb.  20.  Aged  64,  Benjamin  Agar,  esq.,  of 
York,  who  for  many  years  took  an  active  and 
influential  part  in  most  of  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  his  native  cit}'. 

At  Peel-terrace,  St.  Heller’s,  Jersey,  aged  78, 
R.  H.  Goddard,  esq.,  R.N.,  late  Paymaster  of 
H.M.S.  “Victory.” 

At  Colney  Hatch,  Middlesex,  Lieut,  Alexander 
Boyter,  R.N. 

At  Ostend,  suddenly,  Alicia  Teresa,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  H.  Haliday,  of  Dublin. 

At  his  residence,  Mecklenburgh-sq.,  Joseph 
Dalton,  esq.,  surgeon,  late  of  Doughty-st. 

At  St.  Alban’s,  aged  82,  Mary  Brabant,  sister 
of  the  late  Richard  William  Brabant,  of  the  same 
place. 

At  Claremont-terrace,  Jersey,  Catharine,  the 
wife  of  John  Burmester,  esq. 

Feb.  21.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Scilly,  at  the  house  of 
his  son-in-law,  aged  76,  Mr.  Richard  Thomas, 
C.E.,  late  of  Falmouth,  author  of  the  “ History  of 
Falmouth,”  &c. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  62,  Matthew  Winter,  esq., 
formerly  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  sub- 
sequent ly  of  the  Chief  Secretary’s  office,  Dublin. 

At  Bromley,  Kent,  Jane  Sarah,  second  dau.  of 
Jas.  Atkyns,  esq.,  of  Sleepe-hall,  Huntingdonsh. 

At  Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford,  aged  9,  Ernest 
Henry,  youngest  child  of  Mrs.  Henry  Charlier, 
and  grandchild  of  the  late  Thomas  Windus,  esq., 
F.S.A. 

Aged  54,  Eliza,  wife  of  Capt.  James  Eyles,  Bar- 
tholomew-pl.,  Newbury. 

Aged  68,  Wm.  Lionel  Lampet,  e.sq.,  of  the  High- 
lands, near  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

At  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  aged  78,  Mrs.  Mary 
Loat,  widow  of  Wm,  Loat,  esq.,  of  Edwardes-sq,, 


Kensington,  and  Ormond-street,  Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury. 

At  his  residence,  Holland-cottage,  Kensington, 
aged  44,  Robert  Spinney,  esq. 

Feb.  22.  At  Bournemouth,  Penelope,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Morewood  Gresley,  Rector  of  Over 
and  Nether  Seale,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Marmaduke  Vavasour,  Vicar  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche,  Leicestershire. 

At  her  residence,  the  Mount,  York,  aged  64, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Wm.  Matterson,  esq.,  and 
eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Pigeon, 
esq.,  of  Southwark. 

At  his  residence.  New  Kent-road,  London, 
Mr.  Robert  Bellany,  the  magistrate  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  for 
corruptly  compromising  a poaching  case  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  and  recently  released  by  the 
Home  Secretary  on  account  of  illness.  Since  his 
release,  he  had*  continued  too  ill  to  be  removed 
to  his  seat  at  Lancaster.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  disgrace  arising  from  his  dereliction  of  duty 
as  a magistrate  so  preyed  on  his  mind  as  to  cause 
his  death. 

At  Millburn-tower,  Sir  Wm.  Liston  Foulis, 
hart.,  of  Collieston, 

At  Madron,  aged  90,  Miss  Sarah  Roberts,  a 
local  celebrity,  known  generally  as  “ Little 
Sarah,”  supposed  to  have  been  the  smallest 
woman  in  England,  being  only  two  feet  ten 
inches  high.  Dwarfs,  as  a rule,  are  deficient  in 
intellect,  but  “Little  Sarah”  was  quite  an  excep- 
tion. She  was  an  intelligent  woman,  and  pos- 
sessed of  an  extraordinary  memory — could  relate 
the  lime  and  manner  of  every  local  circumstance 
that  had  transpired  from  her  childhood  to  near 
the  end  of  her  long  life. — Cornish  Telegraph. 

At  St.  Paul’s-churchyard,  aged  68,  Mr.  Robert 
Hambidge,  who  for  upwards  of  forty-nine  years 
faithfully  and  confidentially  served  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Newbery  and  Sons. 

Aged  30,  John  Roulston,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Harro- 
gate. 

At  Sloane-st,  aged  70,  Ann,  widow  of  the  late 
S.  W.  Tike,  esq.,  of  Thayer-st.,  Manchester-sq. 

At  Florence,  Italy,  Thomas  Browne,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  Great  East  cheap,  London. 

At  his  residence,  Northumberland-park,  Tot- 
tenham, aged  36,  Chas.  Page,  esq. 

At  Houston-house,  Linlithgowshire,  Annabella, 
eldest  surviving  dau.  of  Norman  Shairp,  esq.,  of 
Houston. 

At  Hengrove,  near  Margate,  R.  M.  Smithett, 
esq. 

Aged  40,  Godman  Jenkyn,  eldest  surviving  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Jenkyn. 

Feb.  23.  At  Gibson-sq.,  Islington,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Augustus  Hailes,  esq.,  and  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  Carter  Green,  of  North 
Grimston,  in  the  East- Riding  of  York. 

At  his  seat,  Roundhay-pk.,  near  Leeds,  aged  79, 
Stephen  Nicholson,  esq. 

At  Conway-ter.,  Longfleet,  James  Brown,  esq., 
formerly  Comptroller  of  H.M.’s  Customs  at  Poole. 

At  the  Rectory,  Great  Whelnetham,  Frances, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Phillips. 

At  Little  Somerford,  aged  50,  Susan,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Evans,  Rector  of  that  parish,  and 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  Wightwick. 

At  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Elizabeth  Jose- 
phine, second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Barton  Parr, 
esq.,  of  Newcastle. 

At  Ford-place,  Stifford,  Essex,  aged  74,  Samuel 
Francis,  esq. 

Mr.  Joseph  Radcliffe  Wilson,  solicitor.  Silver- 
street,  Stockton,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Wilson,  Faber,  and  Wilson,  by  his  own  hand. 
Deceased  was  partner  and  successor  of  the  late 
Mr.  Leonard  Raisbeck ; and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates,  as  well  as 
Town-Clerk. 

At  Wolverton-house,  Bucks,  aged  78,  Richard 
Harrison,  esq. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  55,  Frances,  wife 
of  Peyton  Blakiston,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
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At  Stanley-crescent,  Notting-hill,  aged  79, 
Anna  Frederica,  relict  of  the  late  John  Morris, 

D. D,,  Rector  of  Elstree,  Herts. 

Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd,  Rector  of 
Drayton,  near  Banbury. 

At  Brooklyn -house,"  Meriden,  Warwickshire, 
aged  45,  John  Chamberlain,  esq.,  late  Capt.  in 
the  1st  Royal  Dragoon  Guards,  York, 

Feh.  24.  At  Warminster,  aged  76,  Maria,  wife 
of  Wni.  Frowd  Seagram,  esq. 

At  the  Rock-house,  Old  Sodbury,  aged  75,  Mary 
Susanna,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Fiennes  Trotman, 
esq.,  of  Siston-court,  Gloueestersh.,  and  widow 
of  Ponsonhy  Sheppard,  esq..  Lieutenant  R.N. 

At  Howe-st.,  Edinburgh,  aged  73,  Thomas 
Hamilton,  esq..  Architect,  R.S.A. 

At  Colyton,  Narcissa  Henrietta,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Geo.  Eyre  Powell,  esq..  Commander  R.IS . 

At  Dawlish,  Devon,  aged  67,  Jas.  Chamness 
Fyler,  esq.,  of  Woodlands,  Surreys,  and  Heffleton, 
Dorset. 

At  Surbiton-hill,  Surrey,  aged  57,  Jos.  Sparkes, 
esq. 

At  the  Parade,  Poole,  Dorset,  aged  31,  J.  B, 
Durell,  esq. 

At  the  Charterhouse,  aged  92,  Mr.  George 
Aked,  formerly  of  Brigg,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Witton-house,  Cheshire,  aged  21,  Arthur 
Kershaw,  esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  E.  N.  Ker- 
shaw, esq.,  of  Heskin-hall,  Lancashire. 

At  Castle  Troy,  co.  Limerick,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Matterson,  esq. 

At  Albert-st.,  Regent’s-park,  aged  58,  James 
Harris,  esq. 

At  Dane’s-inn,  Charles  Wm.  Maugham,  B.A. 

Aged  32,  Herrmann  Alfred,  youngest  son  of 

E.  Sie-veldng,  esq.,  of  Stamford-hill. 

Feh.  25.  At  Stow’s  Hotel,  Jersey,  aged  54,  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Pearse,  esq.,  late  of  Sydney. 

At  Brighton,  aged  44,  Grace  Emma,  widow  of 
W.  F.  Webber,  esq.,  of  Hamble  Cliflf,  Hants. 

Anne,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
liams, and  sister  of  Sir  Richard  Williams  Bul- 
keley,  hart.,  M.P.,  of  Baron-hill,  Anglesey. 

At  the  Bank,  Sandwich,  aged  68,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  E.  F.  Stratton  Reader,  esq. 

Aged  69,  Jane,  wife  of  Thos.  Geldard,  esq.,  of 
Newport  Grange,  near  Howden. 

William  Holding,  esq.,  Elm-grove,  Kingsclere, 
Hants. 

Aged  77,  Sarah,  wife  of  Edward  Mason,  esq., 
Nuneham-villa,  St.  John’s  wood. 

At  Clarendon-ter.,  Notting-hill,  aged  73,  Maria, 
widow  of  the  late  Deputy-Commissary-General 
Anther. 

At  Sand-hall,  aged  79,  Nathaniel  Brunyee,  esq., 
of  Crowle,  Lincolnshire. 

Feh.  26.  At  Torquay,  aged  36,  Maria  Sophia, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Walcot,  Rector  of  Ribbes- 
ford,  Worcestersh.,  and  second  dau.  of  Sir  Thos. 
Phillipps,  bart.,  of  Middle-hill,  in  the  same  county. 

Aged  56,  William  Wescott,  esq.,  Waterslade, 
Honiton’s  Clist. 

Mrs.  Drayton,  relict  of  John  Drayton,  esq., 
merchant,  of  Lyme  Regis,  at  an  advanced  age. 

At  Sutfolk-sq.,  Cheltenham,  aged  69,  Col.  Chas. 
Graham,  C.B.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Horse  Ar- 
tillery. 

At  Eggington-hall,  Derbyshire,  aged  23,  Ger- 
trude, wife  of  Sir  Henry  Every,  bart. 

At  Osnaburgh-ter.,  Regent’s-park,  Audrey 
Georgiana  Anne,  wife  of  Hugh  Hill,  esq.,  Q.C. 

Feh.  27.  At  South  wold,  accidentally  drowned 
by  the  upsetting  of  a life-boat,  aged  17,  John 
Henry,  only  son  of  John  Thomas  Ord,  esq.,  of 
Fornham-house,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  At  the 
same  time,  aged  18,  George  Parkyn,  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Capt.  F.  W.  Ellis,  R.N.,  of  HUl- 
house,  Southwold. 

At  Eastbourne,  Lieut.  Edward  Baugh.  He 
entered  the  navy  October,  1810,  was  midshipman 
of  the  “ Podargus”  at  the  destruction  of  two 
Danish  frigates  and  two  brigs  at  Lyngce,  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  in  1812;  and  of  the  “Bellero- 
phon”  on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon’s  surrender ; 


was  lieutenant  of  the  “ Thetis,”  46,  in  which  fri- 
gate he  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Frio,  in  December, 
1830;  and  from  October,  1837,  until  the  close  of 
1842,  served  in  the  coast-guard,  since  which  time 
he  had  been  on  half-pay. 

At  his  residence,  Montagu-villa,  Cheltenham, 
Capt.  N.  J.  C.  Dunn.  As  inspecting  commander 
of  the  Waterford  district  of  coast-guard,  which 
post  he  held  from  December  12,  1820,  until 
July,  1832,  Commander  Dunn  rendered  such  im- 
portant service  to  the  revenue  as  to  cause  a posi- 
tive increase  to  the  tobacco  duties  in  that  county 
of  more  than  £30,000  per  annum.  Being  re- 
appointed to  the  coast-guard,  June  26,  1835,  he 
served  successively  in  the  Ballycastle,  Donag- 
hadee,  and  Swords  districts,  until  July  17,  1838  ; 
and,  during  a year  he  was  employed  at  Donag- 
hadee,  he  again  effected  an  augmentation  in  the 
imports  on  tobacco,  as  connected  with  the  port  of 
Belfast,  of  nearly  £l  1,000.  His  appointments  have 
since  been— March  18,  1842,  to  the  “ Ocean,”  80, 
guard-ship  at  Sheerness ; and  March  28,  1843,  and 
June  13, 1845,  to  the  “ Victory,”  100,  and  “ Royal 
Sovereign”  yacht,  for  the  purpose  of  superin- 
tending the  packet  establishments  at  Weymouth 
and  Hobb’s  Point. 

At  Tattershall,  aged  56,  Langley  L.  Bankes, 
esq..  Solicitor. 

At  Sleaford,  aged  55,  William  Foster,  esq., 
Solicitor. 

At  Hampton-court,  Herefordshire,  aged  72, 
John  Arkwright,  esq. 

At  Lacey-green,  Bucks,  aged  88,  Sai-ah,  relict 
of  Chas.  Shard,  esq.,  of  Winkfield,  Berks. 

At  his  father’s  residence,  Richard  Fleming,  the 
eldest  son  of  R.  S.  Cahill,  esq.,  of  Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Feh.  28.  At  Rome,  aged  67,  the  Right  Hon. 
Hugh  Charles,  Lord  Clifford,  of  Ugbrook-park, 
Devon. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son,  Henry  Hayman, 
esq.,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  aged  77,  Charles  Dell  Hay- 
man,  esq.,  late  of  Axminster. 

At  Pentoiiville-road,  aged  53,  John  Robert 
Reay,  esq.,  of  Mark-lane,  city. 

At  the  Manse,  Old  Moukland,  Joan  Johnston, 
wife  of  the  F^ev.  John  Jchnston. 

At  Greenhill,  Paisley,  aged  77,  James  Pollock, 
esq. 

At  Bath,  aged  70,  Dowager  Lady  Kinnaird. 

At  his  residence,  Argyle-pl.,  aged  90,  Sir  Robert 
Campbell,  bart.,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  a commissioner  for  the 
lieutenancy  of  London.  The  deceased  Baronet 
was  born  in  1771,  and  maimied  in  1798  a daughter 
of  the  well-known  Dr.  Pasley.  He  is  succeeded 
in  his  title  and  estates  by  Sir  John  Nicholl  Ptobert 
Campbell,  K.C.H.,  a Major  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  service. 

Aged  69,  Nowell  Leny  Vallotton,  esq.,  of  Rut- 
land-lodge,  Addison-road,  Kensington. 

At  Sinclairton,  Kirkcaldy,  aged  84,  Jas.  Sharp, 
esq. 

James  Symonds,  esq.,  of  Hyde-st.,  Winchester. 

Aged  28,  John,  third  son  of  Mr.  Rudolph 
Ackermann,  of  Regent-st. 

Jan.  30.  At  Bombay,  of  malignant  small-pox, 
aged  46,  Lieut. -Col.  Wilmer,  H.M.’s  8th  Royal 
Irish  Hussars,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Wil- 
mer, M.D.,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Dr.  Rattray, 
M.D.,  both  of  Coventry.  Lieut.-Colonel  Wilmer 
served  with  the  16th  Lancers  throughout  the 
campaign  in  Affghanistan,  including  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Ghuznee  (medal).  He  was  also 
present  in  the  action  of  Maharajpore.  He  after- 
wards served  with  the  14th  Light  Dragoons, 
throughout  the  Punjaub  campaign  in  1848-49,  in- 
cluding the  action  of  Ramnuggur,  passage  of  the 
Chenab,  battles  of  Chillianwallah  and  Goojerat, 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  across  the  Jhelum,  and  of 
the  Affghans  over  the  Indus,  and  through  the 
Khyber  pass.  For  his  services  in  the  Punjaub  he 
received  a medal  and  clasps.  This  gallant  officer 
was  likewise  employed  in  the  Persian  expedi- 
tionary force  in  1857,  and  was  present  at  the 
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bombardment  and  capture  of  Mohamreh,  and 
subsequent  pursuit  of  the  Persian  army.  On  his 
promotion  to  his  present  rank,  Lieut.-Col.  Wilmer 
was  transferred  from  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  to 
the  8th  Hussars,  and  joined  that  corps  on  its 
arrival  at  Bombay  about  six  weeks  ago.  It  may 
be  added  that  in  the  action  of  Ramnuggur,  when 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  14th  were  retiring 
from  the  Nullah,  Lieut. -Colonel,  then  Captain 
Wilmer,  with  characteristic  valour  and  kindness, 
dismounted  under  a heavy  fire  to  carry  off  a 
wounded  brother  officer.  On  another  occasion 
he  had  a narrow  escape  when  attacked  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountain  robbers,  when  Lieutenant 
Inve;  arity  was  miudered. 

Lately,  Miss  Blane,  of  May  Fair,  who  leaves 
£80,000  to  her  elder  brother,  in  trust  of  charitable 
uses,  without  any  specification ; £200  a-year  to 
her  hall-porter,  who  was  present  when  she  made 
her  wiU  ; while  but  £25  a-year  is  left  to  her  four 
nieces,  who  are  in  indifferent  circumstances,  and 
with  whom  she  maintained  as  amicable  an  inter- 
course during  life  as  a penurious  person  could 
maintain  with  her  nearest  relatives. 

At  St.  Kitt’s,  aged  24,  Mr.  J.  R.  Elsey,  the 
young  and  able  naturalist  of  the  North  Australian 
expedition.  Mr.  Elsey,  being  attacked  with 
blood-spitting  while  describing  his  journey  and 
his  treasures  at  the  Geographical  Society,  London, 
had  gone  to  St.  Kitt’s  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health.  Before  he  had  been  on  this  island  a week, 
he  sent  home  for  the  British  Museum  a collection 
of  specimens.  Fever  came  on,  and  he  died,  lite- 
rally in  service,  after  a few  days’  sickness. 

March  1.  At  Clevedon,  Somersetsh.,  aged  89, 
Wm.  Fry,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  John 
Masterman,  esq.,  Leyton,  Essex,  aged  70,  Char- 
lotte, dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Haiuis,  esq.,  of 
Hackney,  Middlesex. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  64,  Edward  Younge,  esq., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-law,  and 
Clerk  of  Enrolments  in  Chancery. 

At  Horhury-cresc.,  Ladbroke-sq.,  Nottinghill, 
Moses  Gomes  Silva,  esq.,  late  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

At  Uxbridge,  aged  89,  Charlotte,  widow  of  the 
late  Wm.  Heron,  esq. 

March  2.  In  Queen-sq.,  Bloomsbury,  Sarah 
Harriet,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Wm.  Hall,  D.D., 
formerly  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

At  Paris,  suddenly,  Kenneth  John  White,  B.A., 
only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Martin  White, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

Aged  83,  Ann,  relict  of  the  late  James  Olliver, 
esq.,  of  Pound-house,  Angmering. 

At  Dover,  aged  62,  John  Wood,  esq.,  of  Melton- 
hall,  Suffolk,  Coroner  for  the  Liberty  of  St.  Ethel- 
dred,  an  office  held  by  the  family  since  1753. 

IMrs.  Bartlemore,  of  Castleton-hall,  Rochdale, 
Lancashire. 

At  Chichester,  aged  67,  James  P.  Hayllar,  esq. 
At  Honington  Vicarage,  Lincolnshire,  aged  75, 
Harriet  Brooke,  wife  ofthe  Rev. T.H.  Coles,  D.D. 

At  Roseacre,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  aged  67, 
Ralph  Dennis,  esq. 

At  Bath,  aged  64,  Elisha  Tupper,  esq.,  of  Haute- 
Ville-house,  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey. 

At  West  Monkton,  aged  93,  Win.  Loveless,  esq. 
At  his  residence,  Buckingham-place,  Clifton, 
Bristol,  Edward  Jarrett  Ransford,  esq. 

At  Rome,  aged  29,  Francis  Babington  Tussaud, 
only  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Tussaud,  and 
grandson  of  the  late  Madame  Tussaud,  Baker-st., 
Portman-.square,  11. 1.  P. 

March  3.  At  Plymouth,  John  Hele,  esq..  Sur- 
geon, of  Ashburton. 

At  her  residence.  Rue  de  Londres,  Paris, 
aged  84,  Lavinia,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Forster,  Chaplain  to  the  Embassy. 

At  his  residence,  Vellore,  Bath,  aged  78,  Gen. 
Augustus  Andrews,  C.B.,  of  the  Madras  Army. 

At  Bclle-Vue-cottagc,  Holloway,  London, 
aged  57,  Leonard  Wm.  Elen,  esq. 


At  Mistley-hall,  Mistley,  Essex,  aged  69,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Robert  Everett  Page,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Mr.  J.  C.  TuckweU, 
AUington,  near  Devizes,  aged  89,  Mary,  relict  of 
W.  Tuckwell,  esq. 

William  Kraeutler,  esq.,  of  Cornwall-terrace, 
Regent’s-park. 

In  Glocester-pl.,  Hyde-park- gardens,  aged  89, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Jane,  widow  of  Lucius  O’Brien, 
esq.,  formerly  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  of 
Cratloe-house,  co.  Clare,  Ireland. 

At  Gresham  Rectory,  Norfolk,  aged  24,  Harriet 
Louisa,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Dewing  Spurgin, 
Rector  of  Gresham,  and  eldest  dau.  of  C.  R. 
Sperling,  esq.,  of  Hargrave-lodge,  Stanstead, 
Essex. 

In  Blandford-sq.,  St.Marylebone,  James  Mudie, 
esq.,  late  of  Venice. 

At  Putney,  aged  78,  Wm.  Scudamore  Dacie, 
esq..  Solicitor,  of  King’s  Arms-yard,  Coleman-st. 
At  Bruges,  aged  58,  Henry  Gabidel  Goldney, 
, esq. 

In  Dorset-sq.,  Regent’s-pk.,  aged  60,  Rebecca, 
wife  of  John  Oliver  Hanson,  esq. 

At  her  residence.  Vineyard-house,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  Ehzabeth  Streater  Halford,  widow  of 
Carteret  John  Halford,  esq. 

At  his  seat,  Ballynagarde,  co.  Limerick,  aged  74, 
John  Croker,  esq. 

March  4.  At  Kelstone,  near  Southampton, 
aged  76,  Sophia,  widow  of  John  Trower,  esq., 
formerly  of  Weston-grove,  Hants,  and  Bruns- 
wick-terrace,  Brighton. 

At  Hopton-hall,  aged  6,  Ella  Hanway,  youngst. 
dau.  of  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Jas.  H.  Plumridge,  K.C.B. 

At  Norton,  near  Malton,  Mark  Fouhs,  esq.,  of 
West  Heslerton,  a Magistrate  of  the  North- 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

At  Himtercomb,  Oxon,  aged  42,  Thomas, 
third  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Cozens,  esq.,  of  East 
Hendred,  Berks. 

At  Graig-yr-Halen,  Menai-bridge,  aged  90, 
Mrs.  Davies  Griffith,  sister  to  the  late  Sir  John 
Williams,  bart.,  of  Bodelwyddan,  Flintshire,  and 
aunt  to  the  present  Sir  John  Hay  Williams,  bart, 
Frances,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  of 
Exmouth. 

At  Arnold-house,  Hammersmith,  aged  28, 
Emma,  wife  of  Dr.  White. 

At  his  residence,  Sinclair-cottage,  Bromley, 
Kent,  aged  54,  Henry  Moyce,  esq. 

March  5.  At  his  residence,  Jersey,  aged  73, 
Major  George  Simmons.  He  commenced  and 
ended  his  career  in  the  old  95th  Rifle  Corps  (now 
the  Rifie  Brigade),  with  which  he  served  from 
1809  to  1838,  including  all  the  attacks  and  en- 
gagements in  which  that  gallant  regiment  dis- 
tinguished itself  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  Peninsular  war  and  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo.  He  bore  on  his  breast  the  medals  for 
the  Peninsula  (wdth  8 clasps)  and  Waterloo. 

At  his  residence.  Hartley  Wintney,  Hants, 
aged  64,  Nathaniel  Hooper,  esq.,  late  of  the 
Temple,  London,  and  of  Richmond,  Surrey. 

At  Hertford,  Sarah,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Smith,  esq.,  of  Harold’s  park,  Waltham- 
abbey,  Essex. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father,  aged  27,  Lieut. 
John  James  Douglas,  R.M.L.I.,  second  son  of 
Com.  John  Douglas,  R.N. 

At  Enfield,  aged  64,  George  Lifford  Smartt, 
esq. 

At  Bath,  aged  80,  Frances,  wife  of  Richard 
Thorold,  esq.,  of  Wealsly-house,  Great  Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

At  his  residence,  Albury-villas,  Clifton-vUle, 
Brighton,  aged  72,  John  Rickards,  esq.,  late  of 
St.  John’s-wood,  Regent’s-park,  London. 

In  Hereford-road,  north,  Paddington,  Fanny 
Tucker,  wife  of  John  Tooke,  esq. 

At  her  residence.  South-hill-terrace,  Toxteth- 
park,  Liverpool,  Frances,  relict  of  Anthony 
Molyneux,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  77,  John  Brock  Walbancke, 
esq. 
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At  Dane-gate-cottage,  Rotherfield,  Sarah, 
relict  of  Timothy  Hickmott,  esq.,  of  Strawberry- 
hill,  Sussex. 

At  Wargrave-court,  Berks,  aged  73,  Miss  Jane 
Margaret  Holmes,  late  of  Caroline-pl.,  Mecklen- 
burgh-sq. 

March  6.  At  South  Barrow,  aged  85,  Caroline, 
widow  of  Gen.  Samuel  Brown. 

At  the  Glebe,  Blackheath,  aged  75,  Eliza, 
widow  of  Alderman  William  Hunter,  of  London. 

At  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  aged  29,  Henry  L., 
second  son  of  the  late  William  Horley,  esq. 

At  Bedford,  James  Addison,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Burnham,  Essex. 

At  Canterbury,  aged  65,  Henry  Cooper,  esq. 

March  7.  At  Derwent-lodge,  Hounslow,  aged 
57,  Susannah,  wife  of  James  Chamberlain,  esq., 
late  of  Oswestry,  Salop. 

At  Bromley  College,  Kent,  aged  82,  Ann,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Francis  Whitfield. 

In  Paris,  aged  70,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Edward 
Hewish  Adams,  of  Exeter. 

At  Belle  Vue,  near  Hennebon,  France,  aged 
82,  Jane,  relict  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Foster, 
Commandant  of  Delhi,  East  Indies. 

Aged  29,  Emma  Waldegrave,  third  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Packer,  Rector  of  Woodton. 

At  Ashill,  Mary,  relict  of  James  Oldfield,  esq., 
of  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  mother  of  Henry 
Oldfield,  esq. 

Aged  40,  Thomas  Frederick  Nash,  esq.,  of  Great 
Chester  ford. 

At  Chetnole,  aged  67,  R.  Guppy,  esq. 

In  Camden-sq.,  aged  63,  Anne,  wife  of  Henry 
William  Lord,  esq. 

March  8.  At  -Sudbury,  aged  80,  Mr.  William 
nibble.  He  was  a midshipman  on  board  the 
“ Venerable,”  74,  Admiral  Duncan,  at  the  battle 
of  Camperdown,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1797. 
In  July,  1801,  he  was  again  engaged  on  board 
the  same  ship  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  at  the  battle  of  Algesiras.  After  the  peace 
of  1801  he  was  discharged,  and  in  1803  enlisted 
in  the  Essex  Militia,  was  made  sergeant,  and 
placed,  in  1814,  on  the  staff  of  that  regiment, 
and  after  a few  years  rewarded  with  a pension 
for  life. 

In  York-pl.,  Portman-sq.,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
E.  H.  Baily,  B.A. 

At  Milsted,  aged  68,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Sir  John 
Maxwell  Tylden,  and  only  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Synge,  bart. 

At  Teignmouth,  aged  60,  Sir  John  Haggerston, 
hart.,  of  Ellingham,  Northumberland. 

At  Wisbeck,  aged  71,  Anne,  third  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Littlewood,  esq. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  36,  Lieut.  B.  H.  Crane, 
of  the  Indian  Navy. 

At  Brighton,  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Cooke. 

At  Cobham,  Surrey,  aged  73,  Charles  Power 
Brown,  esq. 

March  9.  At  Auckland-castle,  after  three  days’ 
illness,  the  Hon.  Caroline  Sophia,  wife  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Charles  Longley,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham.  She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  the  first 
Lord  Congleton,  formerly  Sir  Henry  Brooke 
Parnell,  bart. 

At  Drumconda-castle,  near  Dublin,  Elizabeth 
Douglas  Trotter,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Dick,  of  Prestonfield,  Edinburgh,  hart., 
wife  of  Lieut-General  Sir  Duncan  M’Gregor, 

K.C.B. 

At  Woodhurst,  near  Godstone,  Charlotte  Do- 
rothy, wife  of  Major-Gen.  Robert  Martin  Leake, 
and  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Longe,  late  Vicar 
of  Coddenham  and  Crowfield. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Knaresborough,  aged  89, 
Agnes,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Miles  Jackson,  late  of 
Whitby,  and  only  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Fawcett,  of  Carlisle. 

At  Ashleigh-house,  Taunton,  C.  Stirling,  esq., 
late  of  Hampden,  South  Australia. 

Aged  73,  Margaret,  relict  of  G.  H.  Dansey, 
esq.,  of  Ludlow,  Salop. 


At  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry 
Morse,  Gloucester-ter.,  Campden-hill,  Kensing- 
ton, aged  75,  Major-Gen.  Joseph  Walker,  R.M.L.I. 

At  Teignmouth,  Devon,  Edw.  Dering  Walker, 
esq.,  M.D.,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  John 
Walker,  esq.,  of  New  Romney. 

At  Warrington,  aged  77,  Martha,  relict  of  Wm. 
Burdett,  esq.,  of  that  place. 

In  Bayham-terr.,  Camden-town,  aged  63,  Lieut. 
John  Conjuit,  R.N. 

At  the  Greenlands,  Caterham,  Surrey,  aged  86, 
Miss  Anne  Judith  Buckstone,  aunt  of  John  B. 
Buckstone,  esq..  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket. 

At  his  residence,  Cambrian-road,  Richmond,  of 
bronchitis,  aged  75,  John  Sloper,  esq.,  late  of 
Clapham-park,  Surrey. 

At  the  Weighbridge,  near  Faversham,  aged 
88,  Sarah,  relict  of  Thomas  Abbott,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Breck-road,  Everton,  Liver- 
pool, Hugh  Duckworth,  esq. 

At  his  residence.  Belle  Vue,  Reading,  E.  C. 
Davies,  esq. 

March  10.  In  Bei'keley-sq.,  Lady  George 
Paget.  She  was  the  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Paget,  formerly  Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
and  was  married  to  her  only  cousin.  Lord  George 
Paget,  in  1854. 

At  the  Rectory,  Sutton  St.Nicholas,  Herefordsh., 
aged  55,  Ann,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Jones,  M.A.,  Custos  of  the  College,  Hereford, 
and  Vicar  of  Canon  Pyon. 

At  the  Rectory,  Penmaen,  Glamorgansh.,  Lucy, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  K.  James,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Holland,  esq.,  of  Clapham-common, 
Sui-rey. 

At  Edinburgh,  Jane  Catharine  Pearson,  wife 
of  Capt.  James  Dirom,  R.N. 

At  Maddington,  aged  86,  Henry  Atkins,  esq. 

At  Glasgow,  aged  62,  James  Stanislaus  Bell, 
esq. 

In  Upper  Gower-st.,  aged  86,  Margaret,  relict 
of  John  Crichton,  esq. 

At  Hayward’s-heath,  on  her  way  to  Brighton, 
aged  66,  Anna  Maria,  widow  of  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Henry  Jeffreys. 

Aged  29.  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Jonathan 
Mellor,  esq.,  of  Gnat-bank,  near  Rochdale. 

At  Edinburgh,  William  Marshall,  esq.,  gold- 
smith. 

At  Notley-abbey,  Bucks,  aged  73,  Arabella, 
relict  of  John  Reynolds,  esq. 

In  Brunswick-pl.,  Brixton-hill,  aged  75,  Mr. 
Francis  Williams,  for  more  than  thirty  years  a 
faithful  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

March  11.  At  Whitley-abbey,  Coventry,  the 
Hon.  Caroline  Hood,  widow  of  Col.  the  Hon. 
Francis  Wheler  Hood,  who  in  command  of  the 
3rd  Foot  Guards,  was  killed,  March  2nd,  1814,  in 
action  with  the  French  on  the  heights  of  Aire, 
in  Gascony,  during  the  Peninsular  war;  and 
mother  of  the  late  Samuel  Viscount  Hood ; and 
also  of  Lieut.-Col.  Francis  Grosvenor  Hood,  of 
the  3rd  battalion  Grenadier  Guards,  who,  after 
highly  distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  was  killed  in  the  trenches  before  Sebas- 
topol, on  October  18,  1854.  The  Hon.  Caroline 
Hood  was  a dau.  of  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Hammond, 
bart. 

At  Marston-house,  Northamptonsh.,  aged  38, 
Annie,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wright,  of  Hill 
Top,  Lancashire. 

In  Eaton -sq.,  Harriet,  wife  of  Adm.  Sir  John 
West,  K.C.B. 

At  Highbury,  at  an  advanced  age,  Susannah, 
relict  of  Henry  Stanley,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Billeri- 
cay,  Essex. 

At  Ben  Rhyding,  near  Otley,  aged  .31,  Charles 
Albert  Leatham,  esq.,  of  Cleveland-lawn,  Mid- 
dlesbrough, and  Gunnerton,  son-in-law  of  Joseph 
Pease,  esq.,  of  Darlington,  and  brother-in-law  of 
John  Bright,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Edmund  Harwich 
Chadd,  esq.,  of  Sc.  German’s,  Norfolk. 

At  Croxdale-hall,  aged  41,  Maria,  widow  of  the 
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Rev.  James  Dalton,  Incumbent  of  Croft,  Dar- 
lington. 

At  Guns^een,  George  Home,  esq. 

In  Blomfield-road,  Maida-hiU,  aged  70,  '^’'illiam 
Cotton,  esq.,  of  the  Audit  Office,  Somerset-house, 
son  of  the  late  Rev,  William  Cotton,  Vicar  of 
Ch  cheley,  Bucks. 

At  the  Abbey-cottage,  Old  Windsor,  Berks, 
aged  83,  Thomas  Gathff,  esq.,  late  of  Leeds, 
Yorkshire. 

AtNew-lodge,  Sherrington,  Bucks,  Marianne, 
wife  of  Geo.  Cheesman,  esq. 

At  Blenheim,  after  a few  days’  niness,  aged 
15  months,  Charles  Ashley  Spencer  Churchill, 
youngest  child  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

At  Greenwich  Hospital,  aged  67,  George  Mit- 
ford  Monk,  R.N.,  Lieut, -Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Hospital  Schools. 

At  Southsea,  aged  66,  Robert  Shean,  M.D., 
late  of  the  7 th  Royal  Fusihers. 

At  Bath,  aged  70,  Joseph  Dixon,  esq.,  late  of 
the  War  Office. 

March  12.  At  the  house  of  her  sister-in-law, 
Trafalgar-pL,  Stoke,  Devonport,  Harriet  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Milton,  M.A,,  Incum- 
bent of  Xew  Radford,  Nottingham,  having  two 
days  previously  given  birth  to  a dau.,  who  sur- 
>'ived  but  four  hours. 

At  the  Elms,  Cheltenham,  Simpson  Hicks 
Ricketts.  Commander  R.  N.,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Ricketts,  bart. 

At  Shepherd’s-bush,  Thomas  Curling,  esq.,  for- 
merly surgeon  at  Steyning,  Sussex,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Thos.  Oakley  Curling,  esq.,  Shuart,  Isle 
of  Thanet,  Kent. 

At  Medina-villas,  Brighton,  aged  77,  Eliza, 
widow  of  WiUiam  Lowe,  esq.,  of  Montague-st., 
Russeil-sq.,  and  Tanfield-court,  Inner  Temple. 

At  his  residence,  Eaton-pl.,  south,  Lieut. -Gen. 
John  Williams  Aldred,  late  of  the  60th  Rifles. 

At  Eaton  Mascot,  Salop,  Major  Arthur  Chas. 
WMAams,  late  of  the  Queen’s  9th  Lancers. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  78,  Geo.  McLean,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Hadley-house,  James  Agg 
Gardner,  esq..  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Cheltenham. 

Suddenly,  at  Grange-house,  Burntisland,  John 
Young,  esq.,  of  Grange. 

At  Barnstaple,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister. 
Miss  Nott,  aged  50,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev. 

J ohn  Pyke,  Rector  of  Paracombe,  and  chaii'man 
of  the  Barnstaple  Board  of  Guardians. 

March  13.  After  an  iHaess  of  many  years, 
Margaret,  wife  of  Jas.  Douglas  Stoddart  Douglas, 
esq.,  of  Chilston-park. 

At  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Devonport,  aged  16, 
Arthur  Cavendish,  midshipman  H.  M.  S.  “Eu- 
ryalus,”  third  son  of  Mr,  and  Ladv  Louisa  Ca- 
vendish. 

At  the  Whim-house,  Peeblesshire,  Alexander 
Brodie,  esq.,  author  of  a “ History  of  the  Roman 
Government,”  and  other  works. 

At  Brompton,  Janet  Genevieve,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Williams  Sabine,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hotham, 
Yorkshire,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Homfray,  M.A.,  F.A.S.,  Rector  of  Sutton, 

At  Parkland,  Bradninch,  aged  83,  Mrs.  Lin- 
nington,  relict  of  R.  Linnington,  esq.,  of  Barn- 
staple. 

At  Ampthill-house,  Bedfordshire,  aged  24,  An- 
netta  Jemima  Kerr,  voungest  dau.  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  James  Lyon,  K.C.B.,  G.C.H. 

At  Howley-place-villas,  Maida-hill,  aged  75, 
Chas.  Henry  Christian  Lang,  M.D. 

At  College-green,  Rochester,  on  a visit  to  her 
sister,  Caroline  Harvey,  wife  of  Stephen  Mathias, 
esq.,  Fi.shguard,  Pembrokeshire,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Lieut.-Col.  Boys,  Ro3'al  Marines. 

At  his  residence,  Cra3-land-house,  Greenhithe, 
Kent,  aged  74,  Francis  Octavius  Bedford,  esq. 

March  14.  At  Alverstoke,  Hants,  aged  29, 
John  Henry  Bullock,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Major  Henry  Bullock,  1st  Life  Guards. 

At  Victoria-cottage,  East  Cowes-park,  Isle  of 
Wight,  aged  74,  Geo.  Kerr  Butcher,  late  Capt.  in 
Her  Majcst3'’s  11th  Light  Dragoons. 


[April 

At  Rhyllen,  St.  Asaph,  Harriett  Mary,  wife  ol 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Owen,  M.A.,  and  only  6urvi^-inB 
sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hemans. 

At  Killerton,  aged  43,  Lydia  Dorothea,  eldest 
dau.  of  Sir  Thos.  Dyke  Acland,  bart. 

At  Ottery  St.  Mary,  aged  63,  William  Sparkes 
Tinney,  esq..  Surgeon. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  74,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
J.  Pyrke,  esq.,  of  Dean-haU,  Glocestershire.  ' 

At  Rutland-gate,  aged  3,  Mary  Fitz  CTarence, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  Lady  Augustus  Fitz  Clarence. 

At  Kimbolton,  Huntingdonsh.,  aged  83,  Ben- 
jamin Welstead,  esq. 

At  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  Elizabeth  Brooking, 
widow  of  Chas.  Lang,  esq.,  of  H.M.’s  Dockvards, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Evans, 
of  Ford. 

At  his  house,  Porchester-ter.,  Hyde-pk.,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Hay,  late  of  the  Cara- 
bineers. 

At  Faringdon,  Berks,  aged  68,  Ann,  eldest  and 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Ward,  esq., 
of  Faringdon. 

Aged  7 5,  Rebecca,  widow  of  Samuel  Shaen,  esq., 
of  Crix,  Hatfield,  Peveril,  Essex. 

At  Court-pl.,  Iffley,  near  Oxford,  Susanna,  wife 
of  Henry  Walsh,  esq. 

March  15.  At  St.  Austell,  aged  85,  Peter  Qvmo, 
esq. 

At  East-Gate,  Warwick,  aged  62,  Catherine, 
widow  of  George  Cattell  Greenway,  esq.,  of  War- 
wick. 

At  Chesterfleld,  aged  60,  Ann,  relict  of  William 
Waller,  esq.,  town-clerk  of  the  borough  of  Ches- 
terfield. 


Gen.  Frederick  Chas.  Griffiths. 

At  Hopton-hall,  aged  7,  Lily  Frances,  voungest 
surviving  dau.  of  Yice-Adm.  Sir  James  H.  Plum- 
ridge,  K.C.B. 

At  his  residence,  St.  James’s-ter.,  Regent’s-pk., 
William  Broder,  esq. 

At  Woodstock,  T.  F.  Morris,  esq..  Solicitor. 

At  Peckham  Rye,  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Vincent  Figgins. 

At  Hatton-castle,  Aberdeenshire,  N.  B.,  Garden 
Duflf,  esq.,  of  Hatton.  > « ueu 

At  Askern,  Yorkshire,  aged  79,  Susannah, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Stopford,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Loughborough,  Lincolnsh.  ’ 

Aged  60,  Henry  Tilsley,  esq.,  of  Rock-hill, 
Chippmg  Norton,  Oxon. 

March  16.  At  Rushbrooke-pk.,  Suffolk,  Violette 
Emily,  wife  of  Major  Rashbrooke. 

At  Woodside,  Halifax,  Martha,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Jonathan  Akroyd,  esq.,  and  second  sur- 
Aiving  sister  of  Edward  Akroyd,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Bessel’s-green,  near  ‘Sevenoaks,  Kent, 
aged  75,  Abraham  Peat,  esq. 

At  Courland-ter.,  Wandsworth-road,  London, 
aged  86,  Isabella,  relict  of  the  late  Joshua  Senior 
esq.,  of  Sandyford,  near  Glasgow. 

At  Kensington-gore,  Frederick  Edw.,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  H.  Rose. 

At  Elm-grove,  Peckham,  Surrey,  aged  72, 
Frederick  Farr  and. 

Grace  Emily",  wife  of  Edward  Loder,  esq.,  of 
No.  43,  Cambridge-ter.,  Hyde-park. 

At  Urmstone-cottage,  Alpha-place,  St.  John’s- 
wood.  Geo.  Lyford  Salter,  esq. 

At  his  residence.  No.  39,  Hamilton -terrace,  St. 
John’s-wood,  aged  78,  Thos.  Parkinson,  esq. 

At  Wey-bridge,  aged  73,  Anne,  wife  of  Hen. 
Rooke,  esq. 

March  17.  At  his  residence.  The  Elms,  Derbv 
aged  29,  Samuel  Poyser,  esq.  * ’ 

Aged  61,  Col.  Sir  John  Montagu  Burgovne, 
bart.,  late  Grenadier  Guards,  of  Sutton-park, 
Bedfordshire. 

At  the  Terrace,  Ilford,  Essex,  aged  67,  William 
Oldaker,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Suffolk- villa.  South  Norwood 
aged  84,  John  Lockie,  esq.  ’ 

At  Clarendon-villas,  Pittville,  Cheltenham, 
aged  55,  James  Hunter  Hulme,  esq.,  son  of  the 
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late  James  Hiilme,  esq.,  of  Russell-sq.,  London, 
and  Hulme,  Lancashire. 

At  Tenterden,  aged  64,  Anne,  -widow  of  William 
Waterman,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Stamford-house,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  aged  58,  James  Lees,  esq. 

At  St.  Leonard’s,  aged  84,  John  Stone,  esq.,  for 
many  years  a solicitor  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

At  Warwick-villas,  Addison-road,  Kensington, 
aged  53,  Eliza,  relict  of  David  Thomas,  esq.,  of 
Pwllywrach,  Glamorganshire. 

March  18.  At  Hampton,  near  Bath,  Rosa 
Caroline,  dau.  of  the  late  George  Townshend 
Bi’O-wne,  esq.,  of  Elmhurst-villa,  Hampton,  and 
Westport,  Ireland,  and  granddau.  of  the  late 
Col.  Arthur  Browne,  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Mayo,  Ireland,  and  youngest  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Altomont. 

At  Exeter,  aged  89,  Susan  Stukes,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  John  Clapp,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Long  Benton,  Northumber- 
land, and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hoblyn, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Newton  St.  Cyres. 

At  the  house  of  her  dau.,  Mrs.  Bidgood, 
Carlton -hill- villas,  Upper  Holloway,  aged  79, 
Ann,  widow  of  Samuel  Goodman,  esq..  Solicitor, 
formerly  of  Hackney. 

At  his  residence,  Ipswich,  aged  49,  James 
Curling,  esq.,  formerly  of  Albert-sq.,  Clapham, 
and  Lower  Thames-st.,  London. 

At  Cumberland-terr.,  Regent’s-park,  aged  34, 
Sophia  Caroline,  wife  of  W.  Castle  Smith,  esq. 


At  his  house,  North umberland-st..  Strand,  aged 
74,  George  Kimber  Tucker,  esq. 

At  Woburn-pl.,  Ellen  Anne,  fourth  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Carr,  esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Tavistock-pl. 

At  Holland-pl.,  North  Brixton,  aged  91,  John 
Micklem  Hansom,  esq. 

March  19.  Aged  69,  Martha  Sarah,  wife  of 
James  Field,  M.D.,  Kew-road,  Richmond. 

At  Strand,  Anne  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Mr. 
Edward  Evans,  of  Great  Queen-st.,  Lincoln’s- 
inn -fields. 

Suddenly,  aged  70,  John  Bird,  esq.,  of  32, 
Montpellier-sq.,  Brompton. 

At  Oak- Wood-cottage,  near  Chichester,  aged 
42,  John  Vickers,  late  Engineer,  R.N. 

March  20.  At  his  house,  at  Reading,  Henry 
Lowry  Barnwell,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Frederick  Barnwell,  esq.,  of  Woburn-pl., 
London,  and  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  London,  at  the  house  of  her  brother.  Lord 
Saltoun,  the  Hon.  Mary  Eleanor  Fraser,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Fraser. 

At  Addlestone,  Surrey,  aged  70,  D.  G.  Prety- 
man,  esq. 

At  Sherborne-castle,  Dorsetshire,  aged  84,  Wm. 
Wingfield  Baker,  esq.,  of  Orsett-hall. 

At  Norfolk-terr.,  Brighton,  aged  59,  James 
Wooldridge,  esq.,  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

At  his  residence,  Stockwell-common,  aged  75, 
Charles  Farebrother,  esq.,  Alderman  of  Lime- 
street  Ward. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Feturns  issued  hy  the  Fegistrar-  General^ 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Feb. 

20  . 

610 

160 

201 

243 

61 

1275 

1021 

942 

1963 

27  . 

609 

164 

204 

250 

57 

1288 

942 

868 

1810 

Mar. 

6 . 

665 

171 

226 

235 

56 

1353 

867 

775 

1644 

13  . 

691 

197 

247 

280 

68 

1487 

' 1043 

964 

2007 

20  . 

694 

176 

229 

251 

58 

1431 

1026 

934 

1960 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


[ Average  ^ 

Wlieat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

1 Peas. 

of  Six  V 

5. 

c?. 

5. 

c?. 

5.  c?. 

5.  c?. 

5.  c?. 

5.  c?. 

! Weeks.  J 

45 

5 

36 

3 

22  11 

32  9 

38  5 

1 40  10 

Week  ending! 
Mar.  13.  j 

■ 45 

3 1 

36 

6 1 

23  3 ! 

! 31  3 1 

1 37  11 

1 41  2 

PRICE  OP  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Mar.  22. 
Hay,  %l.  155.  to  3Z.  125.— Straw,  IZ.  65.  to  \l.  IO5.— Clover,  U.  O5.  to  5?.  O5. 
NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 

To  sinlv  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs.  -* 


Beef 35. 

Mutton ..45. 

Veal 4s. 

Pork 35. 

Lamb 


6c?.  to  45.  Oc?. 
4c?.  to  55.  Oc?. 
Oc?.  to  45.  8c?. 
Oc?.  to  35.  10c?. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Mar.  22. 

Beasts 3,912 

Sheep  16,910 

Calves 39 

Pigs 305 

COAL-MARKET,  Mar.  22. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  145.  9c?.  to  175.  Other  sorts,  125.  to  145.  6c?. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt.— Town  Tallow  565.  Oc?.  Petershurgh  Y.  C.,  575.  Oc?. 
WOOL,  Down  Tegs,  per  lb.,  15c?.  to  lOJc?.  Leicester  Fleeces,  13c?.  to  14c?. 
Combings,  10c?.  to  12c?. 
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METEOEOLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steaitd. 
From  Feb.  23  to  Mar.  22,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

Thei 

II 

^ g 
'b  o 
00^ 

mom 

s 

1 

11  o’clock  S' 
Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8 o’clock 

Morning.  ^ 

rmom 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  ^ 

Night.  ^ 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Feb. 

O 

O 

O 

in.  pts. 

Mar. 

O 

0 

0 

in.  pts. 

23 

35 

40 

41 

29.  84 

cldy.  slight  rn. 

9 

36 

41 

35 

29.  54 

fair,  cldy.  snow 

24 

34 

43 

33 

30.  8 

fair 

10 

37 

42 

32 

29.  69 

do.  snow,  rain 

25 

30 

39 

28 

30.  20 

do. 

11 

30 

39 

32 

29.  85 

do. 

26 

28 

35 

29 

30.  2 

do. 

12 

32 

41 

35 

30.  9 

do. 

27 

34 

39 

39 

29.  83 

do. 

13 

39 

49 

44 

29.  31 

heavy  rain 

28 

34 

38 

31 

29.  68 

cldy.  snw.cldy. 

14 

45 

50 

42 

29.  53 

fair,  hvy.  rain 

M.l 

30 

33 

28 

29.  48 

do.  hvy.  snow 

15 

45 

56 

49 

29.  86 

do.  do. 

2 

29 

33 

29 

29.  55 

snow,  cloudy 

16 

49 

59 

50 

29.  97 

cloudy,  do. 

3 

30 

32 

33 

29.  59 

heavy  snow 

17 

51 

54 

50 

30.  18 

do.  do. 

4 

29 

39 

30 

29.  64 

fair,  cloudy  | 

18 

48 

56 

48 

30.  16 

fair,  cloudy 

5 

31 

38 

30 

29.  53 

snow 

19 

49 

57 

52 

30.  22 

rain,  do. 

6 

38 

39 

31 

28.  99 

rain,  snow 

20 

50 

57 

48 

30.  35 

fair,  do. 

7 

33 

39 

42 

29.  16 

fair,  snow,  rain 

21 

50 

57 

45 

30.  39 

foggy,  fair 

8 

33 

39 

30 

29.  29 

do.  do.  cloudy 

22 

47 

56 

45 

30.  45 

do.  do. 

DAILY  PRICE  OP  STOCKS. 


Feb. 

and 

Mar. 


24 

25 

26 
27 

M.l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
22 
23 


3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Keduced. 

New 

3 per 
Cent. 

' Bank 
Stock. 

India 

Stock. 

Ex.  Bills. 
£1,000. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

Ex.  Bonds 
A.  £1,000. 

961 

97i 

96f 

97i 

96i 

96f 

96f 

97 

96| 

96| 

96| 

97 

97 

96| 

96i 

961 

96f 

96|  ' 

96| 

961 

96| 

96^ 

96J 

97 1 

97i 

97f 

971 

97f 

971 

97i 

97i 

971 

Shut. 

971 

971 

97i 

97f 

97i 

971 

97i 

97i 

97f 

Shut. 

224 

221 

34  pm. 

37  pm. 

39  pm. 

41  pm. 

42  pm. 

39  pm. 

39  pm. 

41  pm. 

40  pm. 

42  pm. 

40  pm. 

40  pm. 

39  pm. 

42  pm. 

41  pm. 

29  pm. 

227 

226i 

lOOf 

29  pm. 
26  pm. 
26  pm. 
25  pm. 

226i 

226i 

226 

225 

225 
2261- 

226 
225f 
Shut. 

222 

2221 

lOOf 

30  pm. 
29  pm. 

224 

222 

221 

Shut. 

25  pm. 
30  pm. 
27  pm. 

101 

lOli 

42  pm. 

42  pm. 

40  pm. 

36  pm.‘ 
35  pm. 

35  pm. 

37  pm. 

30  pm, 
25  pm. 
29  pm. 

lOOf 

99| 

1001 

lOli 

29  pm. 
24  pm. 

PUINTF.n  BY  MESSRS,  JOHN  HENRY  AND  JAMES  PARKER. 
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Bt  SYLVANtrs  TJEBAN,  Geni. 


MlJSrOU  COERESPOOTE^^CE. 


misereimus/^ 

, The  celebrated  tomb-stone  with  this 
inscriptinn  m the  cloisters  of  Worcester 

M great  attention. 

Wordsworth  has  w.  11  described  its  appear- 
ance  and  situation  : — 

‘‘ ‘ Miserrimus  !’  ard  neither  name  nor  date, 

f "poll  the  stone  ; 

ihdt  solitary  word  to  separate 

From  all,  and  cast  a cloud  around  the  fate 

W him  who  lies  beneath.  Most  wretched  one  ! 

chose  his  epitaph  ? Himself  alone 
Could  thus  have  dared  the  grave  to  agitate. 

And  claim,  among  the  dead,  this  awful  crown 
Nor  doubt  that  he  marked  also  for  his  own 
Close  to  these  cloistral  steps  a burial-place. 

Softk^^  T pass 

Softlj  . j 0 save  the  contrite,  Jesus  bled.” 

Miscellaneous  Sonnets,  Part  II,  19. 

A j3seudo-biograpbyof  the  person  whom 
in  18^  published 

ThP  «T -r  " n ® "Miserrimus.” 

Up  Gazette”  pronounced  it  to 

f'^’cible,  and  inte- 
resting. llie  bridal,  with  its  funeral  pa- 
geantry ,s  such  as  Hoffman  might  have 
imagined  in  his  darkest  mood.”  The  au- 
thor ot  this  work  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  any  acconut  of  the  tombstone  to  which 
I am  aide  to  refer.  It  was  written  by 
Frederick  Mansell  Reynolds,  of  Wilton- 
house,  Jersey,  son  of  Frederick  Reynolds, 
the  diauiatist.  He  died  June  7th,  1850 
at  lontamebleau,  on  his  way  to  Italy.  lu 
the  preface  to  liis  remarkable  work  of  fic- 
tion he  says,-- Ho  clue  to  the  country, 
station,  or  career  of  the  indiyidual  thL 
unhappily  and  terribly  distinguished”  has 
been  found.  It  has  been  slated  by  Mr. 

I in  his  ‘‘WorJester- 

shiie  Miscellany,”  that  “the  stone  coyers 
the  remains  of  the  Rey.  Thomas  Morris, 
who,  at  the  Revolution,  refusing  to  ac- 
nri?'!^^^  supremacy,  was  de- 

fn  flm  ^ and  depended 

to  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  the  bene- 
volence of  difforent  Jacobites;  and  that 
at  his  death  he  requested  the  only  inscrip- 
tion on  his  grave  might  be  Miserrimus:’ 


of  the  Leigh  legend,  though  he  is  com- 
monly  pointed  out  as  his  disreputable 
ghostship.)  He  is  represented  as  wearing 
a black  gown  and  a skull-cap,  the  latter 
being  of  very  thick  leather,  firmly  ce- 
mented to  the  carved  stone  head.  Such 
a monumental  skull-cap  is  remarkable. 
Is  it  unique  ? 

THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  DAVID. 

George  the  Fourth,  when  Prince-Regent, 

vw  , establish  a 

Welsh  Order  of  Knighthood,  similar  to 
those  of  St.  Andrew  and  St,  Patrick  The 
arrangements  had  been  all  but  completed 
when  the  excitement  consequent  on  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  caused  it 
to  be  set  aside.  It  is  a singular  coincidence 
that  Queen  Anne  at  the  time  of  the  dea'h 
of  her  lamented  son,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, was  occupied  in  the  arrangements 
of  a similar  Order.  The  intention  was 
subsequently  abandoned,  but  many  original 
documents  relating  to  the  subject  are  still 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus  College, 


monumental  SKULL-CAP. 

In  Leigh  Church,  near  Worcester,  is 
an  altar-touib  to  the  memory  of  Edmund 

in 

JbOb,  {iW grandfather “Old  Colies” 


SINGULAR  CASE  OF  DEFERRED 
EXECUTION. 

When  the  father  of  the  present  governor 
of  Worcester  City  Gaol  ivas  governor  there 
a boy  aged  thirteen  or  fourteen  had  been 
convicted  of  some  capital  offence,  but  on 
account  of  his  youth  was  respited  inde- 
finitely He  remained  in  the  gaol,  was 
found  to  be  a docile  lad,  and  much  liberty 
was  accorded  to  him,  the  authorities  ex- 
pecting a pardon.  Nearly  two  years 
elapsed,  and  the  case  seemed  forgotten. 
I he  captive  might  at  any  time  have 
escaped,  and  would  scarcely  have  been 
missed  One  day,  however,  he  was  playing 
at  baU  in  the  yard,  full  of  life  and  glee! 
when  suddenly,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
gaoler,  and  the  awe  of  his  associates,  there 
cmne  an  order  for  his  execution.  Why  he 
had  remained  so  long  forgotten,  or  why 
such  extreme  severity  fell  on  him  at  last, 
no  one  could  tell;  but  his  case  was  com- 
miserated by  the  whole  city.  The  writer’s 
informant  saw  the  boy  executed. 

THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

J.  H.  suggests  as  a preferable  reading 
to  that  of  Mr.  Riley’s,  at  p.  34,  that  Bar- 
bude  should  be  bahut  and  for  Sakadrace 
Sac  a draps. 
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I THE  ARMS,  ARAIOUE  AND  MILITARY  USAGES 
I OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

{Continued  from  'p.  355.) 

The  armies  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  regard  to 
Formation,  Tactics  and  Strategy,  had  made  hut  little 
advance  beyond  the  knowledge  of  previous  ages ; so  little, 
indeed,  that  the  most  learned  treatises  on  military  science 
at  this  time  were  scarcely  more  than  translations  of  ancient 
Roman  authors ; and  it  is  often  amusing  to  see  the  maxims 
of  Yegecius  and  of  Duguesclin  mixed  up  together  for  a 
campaign  against  Flanders  or  Burgundy ; or  a battery  con- 
trived against  this  or  that  town  or  castle  of  Aquitaine,  in 
which  the  engines  of  Agricola  lie  side  by  side  with  the 
bombards  of  Mons.  The  chief  novelty  of  the  period 
consisted  in  the  employment  of  foot-troops  in  preference 
to  horsemen ; a change  of  w*hich  some  examples  have 
already  been  noticed,  and  of  which  others  will  presently 
he  given. 

The  separate  contingents  of  which  armies  were  composed 
were  named  routes  or  retinues ; and  these,  when  massed 
together,  were  called  battles . The  routes  were  not  all  of 
equal  numbers,  hut  varied  with  the  capabilities  of  those 
who  furnished  them.  An  Ordinance  of  King  John  of 
France,  in  1351,  runs, — “ It  is  our  will  that  all  the  men- 
at-arms  shall  be  arranged  in  great  routes ; that  is  to  say, 
the  smallest  route  to  be  of  25  men-at-arms,  or  of  30,  40, 
50,  60,  70,  75  or  80,  according  to  the  means  of  the  captains 
and  seigneurs  of  the  said  routes;  and  we  have  ordered, 
and  do  order,  that  our  constables,  marshals,  masters  of 
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cross-boTraien,  maitres  d^ostel^  or  others,  do  receive  the 
musters^,’’  &c. 

The  men-at-arms  were  nsnally  arranged  in  three  battles, 
called  the  avant-garde^  hataille  and  arrier e-garde.  Occa- 
sionally this  number  was  varied:  the  army  was  formed 
into  five  and  even  ten  battles,  or  was  massed  into  one. 
In  1339,  the  French  and  English  at  Buironfosse,  antici- 
pating a fight  which  did  not  take  place,  arranged  their 
respective  armies  in  three  divisions : — The  English,’’  says 
Froissart,  formed  three  battles  well  and  skilfully,  all  three 
on  foot,  and  placed  their  horses  in  a little  wood  which  was 
behind  them.”  . . . ^^And  the  French  made  three  large 
battles,  placing  in  each  fifteen  thousand  men-at-arms  and 
twenty  thousand  foot-soldiers  At  the  battle  of  Monteil, 
Duguesclin  adopts  this  division : — 

“ Descend ons  tons  a pie  tantost  dessus  le  pre  : 

Trois  batailles  ferons,  ainsi  me  yient  a gre  : 

La  plus  grant  an  millieu,  les  autres  au  coste.” 

Cuvelier,  v.  15,936. 

The  Livre  des  faitz  d'^armeB  tells  us  that  three  was  the-, 
ordinary  number  of  divisions;  but  when  one  has,  less,  of 
the  gens  des  communes  and  more  of  good  men-at-arms,  let- 
all  the  assembly  be  put  into  one  battle  only,  without  either 
advanced  guard  or  rear  guard, /or5. esles  devant^P  At 
the  field  of  Meule,  in  1381,  the  Men  of  Ghent  ‘^ranged 
themselves  in  three  battles : in  each  battle  were  two, 
thousand  men,  all  bold  and  adventurous,  companions,  the 
most  skilful  and  courageous  of  the  city.”. . . The  Count  of 
Flanders  formed  five  battles,  each  containing  four  thousand 
men.  All  these  arrangements  being  made,  the  five  battles, 
approached  the  three : at  the  beginning,  three  only  of  the 
Count’s  divisions  were  engaged;  the  two  others  were  on 
the  wings,  to  reinforce  the  troops  that  might  be  broken  V’ 
At  Mont-Cassel,  in  1328,  the  French  army,  which  is-  said 
to  have  numbered  forty  thousand,  men,  was.  divided  into 
ten  battles  “. 

In  front  of  all  were  placed  the  bowmen  (archers  or  arba- 
lesters), to  open  the  contest  before  the  men-at-arms,  clp.sed 
with  each  other.  A passage  of  Froissart,  in  which  he  com.-. 

**  Collect,  des  Ordon.,  iv.  67.  Compare  Chap,  xxiii.  par.  1. 

the  notice  of  the  vintenars,  centenars,  ^‘c.,  * Froissart,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

at  pp.  8,  9.  ra  Chron.  de  St.  Denis,  vol.  v.  p.  314. 

' Clmm.,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 
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pares  the  position  of  the  English  aj’chers  at  Cressy  to  a 
herse,”  has  given  rise  to  much  ingenuity  of  interpretation. 

Les  Anglois,”  he  says,  ‘‘‘  etoient  ordonnes  en  trois  ha- 
tailles,  celle  dn  prince  tout  devant,  leurs  archers  mis  en 
maniere  d’nne  herse,  et  les  gens  d’armes  an  fond  de  la 
bataille^’’  One  commentator  explains  that  the  bowmen 
were  drawn  up  in  a triangle,  resembling  “ the  agricultural 
instrument  called  a herse*"^  (harrow).  This  is,  of  course,  a 
foreign  writer,  for  the  English  harrow  is  square.  Another 
suggests  that  they  had  stakes  placed  before  them,  after  the 
manner  of  chevaux-de-frise^  thus  resembling  the  portcullis 
of  a fortress,  also  called  herse.  A third  interpreter  assures 
us  that  troops  drawn  up  in  form  of  a herse  had  their  spears 
projecting  in  every  possible  direction.  Froissart,  who  uses 
the  same  expression  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers®,  seems  to 
mean  no  more  than  that  the  archers  which  the  men-at-arms 
placed  before  them”  became  an  impediment  to  their 
enemies,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  herse  (or  palisade)  of 
a city  impedes  the  advance  of  an  assailant  p.  As  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  English  to  “place  before  them”  their  archers, 
so  it  was  that  of  the  French  to  put  forward  their  arba- 
lesters. Under  1404,  the  Monk  of  St.  Denis  writes, — 
“When  the  Bretons  saw  that,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
French.^  they  advanced  without  being  preceded  by  their 
cross-bowmen,”  &c.  (^sine  halistariis  prevUs"^). 

The  havoc  made  by  the  archers  and  arbalesters,  by 
slaying  the  horses  of  the  men-at-arms,  led  to  the  great 
military  reform  of  the  day.  Knights,  esquires,  and  all 
who  formed  the  cavalry  of  the  host,  quitted  the  saddle  and 
closed  up  as  infantry.  The  English  gave  a striking  proof 
of  the  advantage  of  this  formation  at  Cressy ; they  fought 
on  foot  while  their  adversaries  contended  on  horseback. 
At  Poitiers,  the  French  followed  the  example  of  the 
English  men-at-arms,  placing  their  steeds  at  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  field,  “pour  ponvoir  monter  dessus  an  be- 
soin.”  At  Cocherel,  in  1364,  says  Cuvelier  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Duguesclin, — 

“ Chascun  fu  de  cheval  a terre  descendus, 

Les  lances  en  lor  poins,  et  an  dos  les  escus.” 

" Vol.  i.  p.  237.  P See  Waoe,  Roman  de  Ron,  i.  133,  and 

° “ Les  gens  d’armes  ont  mis  tout  de-  ii.  86;  and  Brut,  i.  17. 
vant  eux  les  archers,  en  maniere  d’une  ^ Lib.  xxv.  p.  174,  ed.  Bcllaguet. 
herse.”  At  Poitiers.  Froissart,  i.  342. 
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And  again,  at  Auray,  in  1364  I ^ 

‘‘  Des  ehevaiix  deseendirent,  que  nulz  n’i  est  restez.”  1 ! 

The  Spaniards  also,  as  we  have  seen,  followed  the  | ' 
English  example  in  this  arrangement''.  The  Italians  re-  | 
ceived  the  fashion  from  Sir  John  Hawkwood^  The  Ger-  1 
mans  commonly  adhered  to  the  old  cavalry  formation,  but  i 
they  too  occasionally  acted  as  foot : at  the  battle  of  Sem-  , 
pach,  in  1386,  Duke  Leopold  dismounted  his  men-at-arms, 
sending  all  the  horses  to  the  rear  ^ 

A portion,  however,  of  mounted  troops  was  placed  on 
the  wings,  in  order  to  charge  the  enemy  if  broken : the  I 
horses  of  the  knights  not  employed  in  this  duty  were  left 
with  the  varlets”  at  some  convenient  spot  near  at  hand, 
where  the  men-at-arms,  if  successful,  might  speedily  re- 
mount, to  pursue  the  flying  foe,  or  themselves  retreat,  if 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  against  them This  practice, 
of  men-at-arms  flghting  on  foot,  coming  prominently  into 
vogue  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  con- 
tinued in  favour  till  the  end  of  the  next  age. 

The  new  formation  necessitated  a curious  change  in  the  I 
weapon  of  the  knight.  The  majestic  lance,  the  honoured 
emblem  of  his  equestrian  rank,  was  cut  down  to  the  di- 
mension of  a beadle’s  staff.  Live  feet  was  the  length  now 
given  to  the  knightly  glaive.  At  Auray,  in  1364,  ‘^por- 
toit  chacun  homme  d’armes  son  glaive  droit  devant  lui, 
retaille  a la  mesure  de  cinq  pieds.”  At  Poitiers,  in  1356, 
the  French  are  ordered  to  reduce  their  lances  ^^au  volume  I 
de  cinq  pieds,  pourquoi  on  se  put  mieux  aider.”  In  1350,  1 

before  Calais,  ^Gls  se  tenoient  moult  serres,  leurs  lances  I 
retailles  de  cinq  pieds.”  At  Thorigny,  in  1359,  Philip  of  ' 
Navarre,  Sir  Eobert  Knowles,  and  their  knights  and  men- 
at-arms  ^^couperent  tons  leurs  glaives  a la  mesure  de  cinq 
pieds 

This  weapon,  which  may  be  considered  as  transitional 
between  the  ancient  lance  and  the  pole-axe,  which  in  the 
fifteenth  century  was  in  general  favour  among  the  fighters 
of  knightly  rank,  required  some  supplementary  arm  to 
compensate  for  its  inferiority.  The  axe,  therefore,  was 


“ See  Froissart,  vol,  i.  pp.  345, 496,  538. 
* Froissart,  ad  ann. 


^ I’age  349. 

* Matthew  Villani,  and  Sisinondi,  vi.429. 
' .Miiller,  JR-sf.  des  Suisses,  t.  iii.  ch.  2. 
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widely  adopted,  and  there  is  hardly  a page  of  the  military 
chronicles  of  this  time  in  which  this  ancient  and  terrible 
implement  does  not  play  a conspicuous  part.  At  Auray  in 
1364,  “ Chacun  homme  d’armes  portoit  son  glaive  droit 
devant  lui,  retaille  a la  mesure  de  cinq  pieds,  et  une  hache, 
forte,  dure  et  bien  aceree,  a petit  manche^  a son  cote  on  sur 
son  col^.’’ 

As  the  knights  were  obliged  to  fight  on  foot  and  in 
close  order,  it  became  necessary  to  take  off  their  spurs. 
At  Poitiers,  King  John  ordered  his  men-at-arms  to  cut 
[down  their  lances  to  five  feet,  “ et  que  tons  aussi  otassent 
I leurs  eperons^.”  Occasionally  the  spurs  were  turned  to 
account  by  being  employed  as  caltrops.  In  1359  the 
Kavarrese  and  English  at  Thorigny  “ caused  their  varlets 
to  bring  to  them,  to  the  slope  of  the  mountain  where  they 
had  taken  up  their  position,  the  greater  part  of  their  spurs, 
and  to  bury  them  in  the  ground  with  the  rowels  projecting 
upwards ; by  which  means  none  could  approach  without 
peril  and  difficulty 

Men  armed  cap-a-pie  acting  as  infantry,  of  necessity 
found  their  equipment  a great  hindrance  to  their  move- 
ments in  the  field : they  were  therefore  obliged  to  halt  for 
rest,  when  the  advance  was  of  any  considerable  distance. 
Thus  Monstrelet  tells  us  that  at  Tongres  in  1408,  the 
men-at-arms  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  resolved  to  proceed 
against  the  men  of  Liege  “tons  ensemble,  en  bonne  ordon- 
nance,  par  poses  et  reposements,  pour  le  faix  de  leurs 
armures^.”  Sometimes,  to  mitigate  the  inconvenience  of 
their  heavy  arming,  the  men  threw  aside  a portion  of  their 
panoply : — 

“Leurs  cuissieres  osterent  trestous  communement, 

Par  coi  aler  peussent  trop  plus  legierement 

If  it  happened  that  the  knights  lost  their  horses,  they 
were  obliged  to  divest  themselves  of  their  armour  alto- 
gether, which  they  then  cast  into  the  rivers,  or  broke 
up,  so  as  to  render  it  useless  to  an  enemy.  Thus,  the 
Chronicles  of  St.  Denis:  — Les  Anglois  perdirent  moult 
de  leurs  gens,  et  estoient  en  tel  estat  qu’il  y avoit  plus 
de  trois  cens  chevaliers  a pied  qui  avoient  laissiees  leurs 

^ Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  ed.  Buclion. 

' Cuvelier,  Chron.  de  DuguescUn,  vers. 
5,973. 


y Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 

* Ibid.,  p,  342 ; and  compare  p.  30. 
“ Ibid.,  p.  397. 
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armeures,  les  uns  jetees  en  riviere,  les  autres  les  avoient 
despeciees  pour  ce  que  ils  ne  les  povoient  porter 

The  Flemings  appear  to  have  adopted  an  odd  device  to 
prevent  their  formation  being  broken : the  ranks  inter- 
laced their  arms.  In  1382  the  troops  of  Philip  von  Arte- 
veld  at  Mont-d’Or  were  thus  addressed  by  their  leader : — 

Seigneurs,  when  the  assault  begins,  remember  how,  at 
the  battle  of  Bruges,  our  enemies  were  repulsed  and 
broken  by  our  keeping  our  ranks  close  and  firm,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  penetrated.  Follow  that  plan  to-day : 
let  each  one  present  his  weapon  [baton)  straight  before 
him,  and  interlace  together  with  your  arms,  so  that  the 
enemy  cannot  break  in  among  you;  and  advance  with 
a steady  step,  without  hurry,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left  Thus  interlaced,  they  occasionally  drew 
up  in  the  form  of  a wedge  or  shield.  And  sometimes  they 
adopted  a circular  formation,  as  in  1328  at  Mont-Cassel, 
where  the  Flemings,  ‘‘finding  themselves  hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  and  assaulted  in  every  direction,  formed  them^ 
selves  into  a circle,  after  the  manner  of  a crown  (posue- 
runt  se  in  quadam  rotunditate,  ad  modum  coronse 

The  Tactics  of  this  time  were  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Field  manoeuvres,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ; 
the  battle  was  rather  a great  tournament,  where  the  most 
intrepid  and  the  most  sturdy  knights  beat  down  the  less 
daring  or  less  powerful,  than  that  living  game-of-chess  in 
wdiich  the  victory  accrues  to  him  who  moves  the  pieces 
most  adroitly.  A trifling  accident  often  turned  the  tide 
of  success : a muddy  way,  a cloud  of  dust,  a sinister 
report,  a fit  of  passion  in  the  leader,  or  a sudden  quarrel 
between  different  arms  of  the  same  host.  And  the  most 
successful  generals  of  this  day  must  often  have  acted  on 
the  conviction,  of  which  our  own  time  has  heard  tell,  that 
if  they  fell  into  an  error,  the  gallantry  of  their  men  would 
bring  them  safely  out  of  it.  The  bowmen  were  the  first 
troops  engaged : placed  in  front  or  on  the  wings,  the 
archers  or  the  arbalesters  plied  their  arrows  and  bolts 
with  all  their  randoyi^.  The  field  of  Cressy  is  a memorable 

^ Ad  ann,  1373,  t.  vi.  p.  310,  eel.  Paulin  this  word, — a very  coinmdn  one  in  old 
Paris.  chronicles, — assures  us  that  at  a certain 

* Froissart,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  battle  the  English  archers  coinmenbed 

* Chron.  Com.  Flandri<s,  p.  205.  the  fight  by  discharging  their  arrows  at 

* A modern  translator,  meeting  v.ith  random. 
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example  of  this  attack  on  both  sides.  But  occasionally  the 
French,  on  the  advance  of  the  opposite  host,  charged  them 
with  a body  of  cavalry,  especially  told  olff  for  this  service, 
in  the  hope  of  throwing  disorder  into  the  moving  ranks. 
^^Une  troupe  de  gens  d’armes  seule  reste  a cheval,”  writes 
Christine  de  Pisan,  ^^pour  deranger  la  bataille  des  ennemis 
quand  ils  s’assembleront^.”  The  French  continued  the 
usage  to  the  days  of  Agincourt,  the  loss  of  which  field  is 
attributed  by  some  of  their  historians  to  the  adoption  of 
this  tactic.  The  men-at-arms,  as  we  have  seen,  were  com- 
monly formed  into  three  divisions  or  battles, — the  Van- 
guard, the  Battle,  and  the  Eear-guard.  They  were  some- 
times engaged  one  after  another,  the  second  battle  waiting 
behind  the  first,  in  order  to  act  as  a reserve  to  it ; and  in 
like  manner,  the  arriere-garde  acting  as  a reserve  to  the 
second  division.  But  sometimes  the  three  bodies  were 
formed  in  line,  the  avant-garde  and  the  arrier e-garde  com- 
posing the  wings.  And  in  this  position  they  retained  their 
old  names ; a point  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  reader  of 
ancient  chronicles,  which  otherwise  perplex  us  when  they 
come  to  tell  of  a battle  where  the  confiict  was  commenced 
by  the  rear-guard.  Sometimes  the  rear-guard  was  employed 
especially  as  a reserve,  having  this  particular  duty  empha- 
tically assigned  to  it.  Emphatically, — for  in  this  day  it 
was  difficult  to  restrain  a leader  from  dashing  into  the  first 
ranks  of  the  melee.  At  Auray,  in  1364,  Chandos  thus  in- 
structed Sir  Hugh  Calveley:  “Messire  Hugh,  you  will 
c6mmand  the  rear-guard,  and  shall  have  five  hundred  com- 
batants under  your  orders.  You  will  place  yourself  at  the 
wing,  and  from  this  spot  you  must  not  stir,  whatever  may 
happen,  unless  you  see  our  troops  hard  pressed  or  broken. 
And  there,  where  you  see  them  hard  pressed  or  broken, 
you  will  hasten  to  their  relief.  You  cannot  this  day  render 
better  service.’’  The  gallant  knight  of  Cheshire,  as  usual, 
remonstrated  against  this  rearward  duty,  and  only  at  last 
accepted  it  on  the  assurance  of  Chandos  that  either  he  him- 
self or  Sir  Hugh  must  take  the  post.  The  advantage  of 
the  arrangement  appears  in  the  sequel  of  the  history. 
“ There  was,  I assure  you,  hard  and  lusty  fighting,  and 
at  the  beginning,  the  party  of  Montfort  were  gallantly 


»»  Livre  des  faitz  d’armes,  ch.  23. 
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beaten  back.  But  Sir  Hugh  de  Cavrelee,  who  was  at  the 
wing  with  a body  of  brave  men,  hastened  to  that  spot 
where  he  saw  his  companions  wavering  or  broken,  and  by 
dint  of  arms  recovered  them  from  their  disorder.  And  this 
ordinance  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  them ; for  as  soon 
as  he  had  relieved  one  party  and  saw  another  that  was 
hard  pushed,  he  hastened  thither  also,  and  re-established 
them  as  he  had  done  the  firstV’ 

If  the  rearward  of  the  army  was  an  object  of  aversion 
to  the  bold  spirits  of  these  days,  the  front  battle  was,  to 
an  equal  degree,  in  favour  among  them.  And,  not  content 
with  being  in  the  foremost  throng  of  fighters,  the  more 
daring  and  ambitious  among  the  knightly  band  occasionally 
sought  distinction  by  claiming  to  strike  the  first  blow  on 
the  men-at-arms  coming  into  action.  When  the  Duke  of 
Guerles  in  1388  attacked  the  Brabanters  near  Eavestein, 
the  troops  of  the  former  advanced  all  together,  spurring 
their  horses  and  crying  ‘ Our  Lady  ! Guerles  I ’ their 
lances  levelled.  And  there,  was  a squire  of  Guerles  whom 
one  ought  to  commend,  for  so  great  was  his  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  and  to  do  battle  with  the  enemy,  that  he 
levelled  his  lance  and  urged  his  horse  beyond  the  ranks 
of  his  own  party,  and  was  the  first  to  engage  with  the 
enemy  Thus,  at  the  end  of  three  hundred  years,  the 
feat  of  Taillefer  is  repeated,  to  the  admiration  of  sur- 
rounding knights  and  immortalizing  chroniclers. 

(Th  he  continued.) 


* Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  492,  seq. ; and  com- 
pare vol.  i.  p.  82. 


^ Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  709  j and  compare 
vol.  i.  p.  346,  ad  ann.  1356. 
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ABBEY  OE  ST.  WEBBUEGH,  CHESTER. 

{Continued  from  p.  370.) 

The  Cloisters. — Having  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  church,  we 
proceed  to  the  other  buildings  of  the  abbey.  The  present  cloister  is  late 
work,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  was  an  early  cloister,  even  at  the  Norman 
period  b This  is  shewn  particularly  by  the  Norman  doorway  at  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle,  opening  into  the  eastern  walk  of  the  cloisters,  the  jamb  of 
which  is  partly  hid  by  the  present  wall.  The  south  walk  of  the  cloister,  under 
the  wall  of  the  church,  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  west  walk  are  the  places 
prepared  for  the  carols  of  the  monks,  or  their  studies,  to  sit  and  write  in ; 
these  w^ere  also  continued  in  the  south  walk,  as  is  evident  from  the  ruins  ; 
they  were  so  called,  probably,  from  their  being  square,  carrels,  or  quarres. 
In  this  walk,  at  the  corner  facing  the  south  walk,  is  a Norman  doorway, 
which  opened  into  a passage  leading  to  the  abbot’s  house,  now  the  bishop’s 
palace ; by  the  side  of  the  doorway  is  a recess  for  an  image.  In  the  middle 
of  this  doorway  stands  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  late  vaulting,  shewing  that 
it  was  then  closed.  Beyond  this  passage  is  a long,  low  chamber,  or  sub- 
structure, of  early  Norman  work,  probably  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, extending  the  whole  length  of  the  cloister,  and  originally  also  still 
further,  across  the  west  end  of  the  refectory,  though  this  part  is  separated 
off  by  a wall,  and  now  forms  the  cellars  of  modern  houses  built  upon 
part  of  the  old  work.  This  substructure  is  vaulted  with  early  Norman 
vaulting,  groined  without  ribs,  but  with  arches  to  carry  it,  longitudinal  and 
transverse:  it  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  conjecture it  is 
believed  to  be  the  part  of  the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Henry 
VHI.  by  the  name  of  “ promptuaria  and  pannaria and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  cellars  or  storerooms  of  some  kind,  divided  by  wooden 
partitions  which  have  disappeared. 

Facing  the  north  end  of  the  west  walk,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  north 
walk  of  the  cloister,  is  another  Norman  doorway,  altered  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  addition  of  an  outer  arch  and  shafts  in  the  Early  English 
style.  This  doorway  opens  into  another  passage  across  the  west  end  of 
the  refectory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a wall  with  two  doorways  in  it, 
and  on  the  west  side  another  wall  separates  it  from  the  Norman  substruc- 
ture before  mentioned.  In  this  wall  are  also  two  doorways,  and  a buttery- 

' “ Among  the  donations  by  the  family  of  Burnel,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  was  the 
grant  of  a foundation  at  Christleton,  which  was  doubtless  of  high  importance.  A 
cistern,  twenty  feet  square,  was  made  at  Christleton,  and  another  formed  within  the 
cloisters,  and  a communication  established  by  pipes,  which  a patent  from  Edward  I. 
enabled  the  monks  to  carry  through  all  intervening  lands,  permitting  even  the  city 
walls  to  he  taken  down  for  tlie  purpose.” — Ormerod's  Kistory  of  Cheshire,  vol.i.  p.214, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Red  Book  of  St.  Werburgh,  Harl.  MSS.,  2,071 — 75. 

A plan  and  section  of  this  substructure  is  given  in  Archceologia,  vol.  xviii.,  com- 
municated by  the  bishop  of  Chester  March  7,  1816.  It  is  there  called  “ an  ancient 
crypt,  upon  which  the  abbot’s  hall,  now  demolished,  stood.” 
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I hatch  between  them.  This  passage  was  outside  of  the  end  wall  of  the 
refectory,  but  it  must  have  answered  the  same  purposes  as  the  usual  one 
at  the  lower  end  of  a hall,  technically  called  “ the  screens,”  and  was 
immediately  connected  with  the  kitchen  and  offices.  The  Kitchen  was 
a detached  building  beyond,  at  the  end  of  the  passage ; and  this  build- 
ing, joining  to  the  lower  end  of  the  refectory,  would  contain  the  pantry, 
the  buttery,  the  bakehouse,  the  salting-house,  and  other  offices,  neces- 
sary appendages  to  a dining-room  for  forty  persons.  Over  these  vaulted 
chambers  may  have  been  originally  the  Dormitory,  which  would  neces- 
sarily contain  forty  cells,  with  a passage  down  the  middle,  each  cell  being 
six  feet  wide  at  least,  to  contain  a bed,  and  room  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  it.  The  dormitory  would  therefore  require  to  be  at  least  120  feet  long 
and  thirty  feet  wide  ",  each  cell  being  twelve  feet  long,  and  the  passage 
at  least  six  feet  wide  between  them.  The  dimensions  of  the  Dormitory 
would  naturally  be  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Refectory,  and  it 
was  roofed  over  by  one  roof,  much  like  a hall,  but  plainer  and  less  lofty ; 
the  central  passage  being  under  the  most  lofty  part,  and  the  cells  on  each 
side  reaching  sometimes  nearly  to  the  eaves  at  their  exterior  ends,  each 
having  a small  window  in  it  °.  In  the  Survey  at  the  time  of  the  Disso- 
lution, the  upper  rooms  on  this  side  of  the  cloister  are  described  as  the 
Abbot’s  Hall  and  the  Strangers’  Hall,  so  that  if  my  idea  of  the  original 
arrangement  is  correct,  they  must  have  been  altered  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Abbot’s  Chapel  of  the  time  of  Henry  VH.  remains  at  the  end  of 
this  building,  joining  to  the  church,  with  alterations  and  additions  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  The  old  work  has  a stone  vaulted  roof,  with  panelling; 
in  the  later  parts  it  is  of  plaster. 

The  Refectory  extended  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  north  walk 
of  the  cloister ; it  was  90  feet  long  by  34  wide.  The  western  part  has  been 
walled  off  and  destroyed,  but  the  original  gable  of  the  roof  at  the  west  end 
remains,  and  the  side  walls  are  more  or  less  perfect.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
Refectory,  now  the  King’s  Grammar-School,  is  a very  fine  Early  English 
vaulted  chamber,  with  a beautiful  stone  pulpit  and  staircase  to  it,  one  of  the 
finest  examples  we  have  remaining.  The  windows  at  the  back  of  this  beau- 
tiful pulpit,  and  of  the  passage  leading  to  it,  have  unfortunately  been  walled 
up  : it  would  be  a great  and  an  easy  improvement  to  have  them  re-opened 
and  glazed.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,'  like  other  parts  of  the  abbey 
buildings,  the  exterior  of  the  Refectory  had  become  so  much  decayed, 
from  the  soft  quality  of  the  stone,  that  it  was  entirely  recased  in  the  fifteenth 

“ The  substructure  is  30  feet  wide  and  about  90  long,  but  the  wall  at  the  north  end 
is  modern,  and  it  extends  about  20  feet  further.  . 

° The  dormitory  at  Durham  was  perfect,  with  the  wooden  partitions  and  furniture 
of  the  cells,  until  they  were  cleared  away  as  rubbish  by  an  improving  modern  architect, 
who  called  this  wanton  destruction  a restoration ; the  large,  empty,  low  room  is  now 
perfectly  useless : it  would  have  been  an  admirable  dormitory  for  the  students  of  the 
university,  like  the  Long-room  at  Eton. 
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century  in  the  style  of  that  period,  and  Perpendicular  tracery  inserted  in  | 
the  windows,  the  inner  jambs  and  arches,  and  mouldings  and  shafts,  being  1 
all  clearly  of  the  original  work  of  the  thirteenth.  1 

Returning  to  the  cloisters,  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  Refectory  are  i 

the  remains  of  the  Lavatory,  of  the  same  period  ; the  trough  has  been  de-  I 

stroyed,  but  the  recess  in  the  wall  remains,  with  three  arches,  enriched  with  I 
fine  Early  English  mouldings,* though  singularly  mixed  up  with  the  corbels  I 
and  ribs  of  the  late  vaulting,  which  bear  the  arms  of  Henry  VII.  and  other  ( I 
benefactors.  The  original  entrance  to  the  Refectory  joins  on  to  the  western 
end  of  the  Lavatory ; it  is  a very  rich  Early  English  doorway,  with  hanging 
foliation,  or  cusping,  and  good  mouldings.  The  present  doorway  and 
passage  through  the  Refectory  is  entirely  modern,  and  cuts  through  the 
western  arch  of  the  Lavatory. 

In  the  eastern  walk  of  the  cloister,  facing  the  northern  one,  is  another 
fine  Early  English  doorway,  and  by  the  side  of  it  a quatrefoil  window,  i 
opening  into  a straight  stone  staircase,  commonly  said  to  have  led  to  the  | 
Dormitory,  I haye  conjectured  that  the  Dormitory  was  originally  on  the 
western  side  of  the  cloister,  and  not  on  the  eastern.  My  reasons  for  this 
conjecture  are,  that  the  Dormitory  was  not  always  on  the  same  side  as  the 
Chapter-house,  and  in  this  instance  there  does  npt  appear  to  have  been  room 
for  both  on  the  same  side.  What,  then,  was  the  chamber  to  which  this  stair- 
case led,  popularly  called  the  staircase  to  the  Dormitory  ? As  this  chamber  is 
entirely  destroyed,  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question.  Rut  we  find  men-  j 
tion  of  a second  hall,  or  a small  hall,  and  Dr.  Rock  conjectures,  with  great  | 
probability,  that  it  was  the  strangers’  hall.  Eor  a small  hall  of  this  kind  the 
situation  appears  probable  and  convenient.  At  the  back  of  the  staircase 
are  sofiie  vaulted  chambers  on  the  ground-floor,  corresponding  to  those  on 
the  western  side,  but  these  are  of  the  thirteenth  century,  built  at  the  same  | 

time  as  the  Refectory  and  the  Chapter-house,  and  they  had  lancet  windows  j 
of  the  same  kind,  one  of  which  remains,  with  an  elegant  detached  shaft, 
(and  might  also  be  easily  re-opened,  now  that  the  habit  of  blocking  up 
windows,  created  by  the  window-tax,  is  gradually  but  slowly  passing  away).  | 
One  of  the  chambers  has  at  some  later  period  been  turned  into  a kitchen ; 
this  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  so  many 
other  alterations  were  made ; and  this  circumstance  seems  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  room  above  was  used  as  a dining-room,  the  great  kitchen 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Refectory  being  too  far  off  to  be  convenient. 

Proceeding  southward,  we  come,  after  passing  the  staircase,  to  a vaulted 
passage  of  the  thirteenth  century,  leading  through  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  building  and  the  north  side  of  the  chapter-house ; this  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Infirmary,  a sort  of  small  monastery  for  the  sick  monks,  which 
usually  had  its  own  hall,  chapel,  and  offices  complete  in  itself,  though  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  the  great  abbey.  It  was  always  in  the  most  re- 
tired and  secluded  part  of  the  enclosure,  and  there  was  usually  a second 
cloister  of  small  dimensions.  I am  informed  that  considerable  remains  of 
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old  buildings  have  been  found  from  time  to  time  on  this  site,  and  that  a 
vaulted  passage  exists  underground,  which  may  have  been  only  a large 
sewer, — for  the  monks  were  accustomed  to  make  quite  as  fine  sewers  as  we 
do  now  in  our  largest  towns, — or  it  may  have  been  not  underground  origi- 
nally, as  the  ground  appears  to  have  been  raised  considerably  in  that 
part.  The  buildings  of  this  part  of  the  abbey  are  marked  on  the  old  plan, 
and  were  probably  in  ruins  when  the  plan  was  made  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  It  seems  possible  that  the  dormitory  may  have  extended  over 
part  of  them,  with  the  end  towards  the  cloister,  and  the  side  parallel  to  the 
chapter-house,  leaving  a narrow  passage  only  between ; but  this  does  not 
seem  likely  to  have  been  the  original  arrangement — it  may  have  been  an 
alteration  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Chapter-house  is  a very  fine  one,  an  oblong  room,  with  a good 
vault  and  lancet  windows  in  triplets  at  the  sides  and  in  fives  at  the  two 
ends,  the  lower  part  of  the  west  end  is  cut  off  by  the  Vestibule,  or  entrance, 
which  is  cotemporary  with  the  chapter-house  itself,  although  there  is  a 
little  variation  in  the  details,  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  being  carried  down 
as  mouldings  of  the  pillars  to  the  bases  without  any  break  of  capital  or 
impost.  This  arrangement  is  not  very  common  in  England,  but  is  very 
common  abroad,  and  even  in  England  there  are  many  examples  of  it,  and 
it  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  date,  the  mouldings  being  pure  and 
good  Early  English.  I do  not  believe  that  there  was  originally  any  build- 
ing over  this  vestibule ; if  there  had  been,  it  must  have  blocked  up  the  west 
window  of  the  chapter-house,  the  north  window  of  the  transept,  (at  least  if 
it  had  been  high  enough,)  and  the  south  window  of  the  smaller  hall  before 
mentioned,  of  which  the  west  wall,  with  the  arches  of  two  windows,  is  stand- 
ing. The  doorway  of  the  chapter-house,  with  the  windows  on  each  side  of 
it,  have  been  recently  restored  in  a very  creditable  manner,  and  we  may 
hope  that  similar  careful  restorations,  or  rather  repairs,  will  be  carried  on 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  funds  of  the  Chapter  will  permit. 

There  remains  only  to  mention  the  wall  of  enclosure  and  the  gateways 
in  it.  There  was  a license  to  krenellate  the  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  1377,  the  last  year  of  his  long 
reign.  To  this  period,  then,  we  may  safely  assign  the  wall  of  the  close  and 
the  gateways.  The  style  of  them  is  stTll  Decorated,  though  late  in  that 
style.  The  lower  gateway  has  a groined  vault,  with  ribs,  and  the  outer 
arch  is  of  remarkably  wide  span,  with  two  sub-arches,  one  for  the  carriage- 
way, the  other  for  the  footway,  and  niches  in  the  spandrels.  Of  the  upper 
gateway  the  outer  arch  only  remains,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  a 
second  gatehouse  here.  In  the  principal  gatehouse  there  was  a room  over 
the  archway,  now  modernized,  but  capable  of  faithful  restoration,  of  which, 
unfortunately,  there  is  much  to  be  done  P. 


p Various  offices  are  marked  in  the  old  plan  on  the  sites  of  modern  houses,  some  of 
which  contain  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings. 
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The  annexed  plan  ^ of  the  monastery  is  taken  from  a survey  made  a short  1 
time  after  the  Dissolution,  and  preserved  in  the  Randle  Holmes’  collection 
in  the  British  Museum,  (Harl.  MSS.  2,073).  The  following  references  are 
there  given  : — 


a.  The  body  of  the  church  and  great 
square  steeple. 

b.  The  quire. 

c.  La : Mary  chapel. 

d.  The  side  aisles  of  the  choir. 

e.  The  vestry, 

f.  The  parish  church. 

g.  The  trough-isle. 

h.  The  chancel. 

i.  Mary  Magdalen  chapel. 

k.  St.  Nich.  chapel. 

l.  The  skreen. 

m.  Steeple  door. 

n.  South  door. 

o.  The  two  buttresses  whereon  the  steeple 
stands.  [The  bell-turret  of  St.  Oswald’s 
Church.] 

p.  Turning -stairs  over  Lady  Mary’s  chapel. 

q.  Door  into  green  churchyard. 

r.  Broad  isle. 

s.  Singing-school  porch.  [The  room  over 
the  porch  was  used  as  a singing-school.] 

t.  The  old  steeple,  now  consistory-court. 

u.  West  door. 

w.  Side  isles  to  the  broad  aisle. 

X.  Cloister  doors. 

y.  The  cloisters. 

z.  Sprise-garden.  [A  corruption  of  Para- 
dise, or  the  churchyard.] 

1.  Maidens’  isle. 

2.  The  chapter-house. 

3.  The  entrance. 

4.  Passage  and  stairs  to  the  dormitory. 

5.  Ancient  priest’s  cellar. 

6.  The  priest’s  kitchen. 


7.  Cellars. 

8.  Monks’  hall,  or  fratry,  now  free  school. 

9.  Monks’  cellar. 

10.  Passage  from  the  abbey  court,  through 
the  cellar  into  the  cloisters,  and  so  to 
the  church  or  dining-hall. 

11.  Bishop’s  gate,  or  porch  of  his  palace. 

12.  The  kitchen,  now  queresters’  houses. 

13.  The  pantry,  now  consistory  office. 

14.  The  passage. 

15.  East  gate  of  the  abbey  court. 

16.  Bakehouse,  with  two  ovens,  the  one 
nineteen  feet  in  diameter. 

17.  St.  Thomas  chapel,  now  dean’s  house. 

18.  Brewhouse  and  storehouse. 

19.  Great  well. 

20.  The  great  kiln  and  drying  floors. 

21.  The  abbey  gates. 

22.  St.  Thomas’  court. 

(The  Abbot’s  House.) 

23.  Porter’s  lodge. 

24.  Abbot’s  kitchen. 

25.  The  tower  and  larder. 

26.  Serving-man’s  hall,  over  which  is  the 
great  dining-room. 

27.  Strong  beer  cellar;  over  it  Darby- 
chamber. 

28.  The  pantry ; over  it  the  stone  hall. 

29.  The  wine-cellar. 

30.  The  gallery. 

31.  The  bishop’s  garden. 

32.  The  abbot’s  well. 

33.  The  great  cellar,  over  which  is  the 
great  hall,  and  the  green  hall. 


!' 
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This  description  of  the  plan  is  without  a date,  but  must  be  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  shews  that  the  traditionary  site  of  the  dormitory  was 
the  same  then  as  now.  If  this  tradition  is  correct,  it  must  have  extended 
over  the  buildings  marked  6 on  the  plan,  and  called  kitchens : even 
then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  could  have  been  room  for  the  cells  of 
so  many  monks.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  one  of  the  alterations  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  the  original  dormitory  in  the  twelfth  was 
on  the  west  side. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Charter  of  Henry  VIII.,  kindly  supplied 
by  Canon  Blomfield,  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  plan,  and  afford 
a valuable  addition  to  the  above  description: — 


In  our  reduced  copy  of  this  plan  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  ages  of  the 
diflcrent  parts  by  diflerent  tints;  the  earliest  being  black,  and  each  succeeding  century 
u shade  ligliter. 

2 
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Extract  from  the  Charter  of  Henry  VIIL,  {dated  at  Walden,  Any.  6,  1541,) 
for  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chester,  describing  the  buildings  then 
granted  to  the  Bishop  as  a Balace. 

I Henricus  Octavus  D.  G.,  &c. 

Volumus  itaque  et  per  prsesentes  ordinamus,  quod  Ecclesise  Cathedralis  prse- 
dicta . . . per  nos  noviter  per  prsesentes  erecta  et  fundata,  “ Cathedralis  Ecclesise 
Christi  et  Beatse  Virginis  Marise  Cestriensis”  in  perpetumn  vocetur,  &c. 

Et  insuper  volentes  cominoditati  dicti  nuper  Episcopi,  et  successorum 
suorum  uberius  providere. 

1.  '^Aulam  quandam  communiter  vocatam  “Priinam  Aulam,”  seu  exteriorein, 

cum  majuscula  qusedam  ‘^coquina  et  cseteris  ^officinis  esedem  Aulse  pertinen- 
tibus,  exceptat.  et  reservat.  ^ Cellaria  qua  a Curtelegio  itur  ad  Templum ; 
necnon 

2.  ^ Secundum  Aulam,  seu  interiorem,  cum  suis  paimariis,  promptuariis,  et  cseteris 

ejusdem  membris. 

3.  ® Capellam  cum  superedificatis  cubiculis  communiter  ibidem  vocatam  “ Le 

Chappell  Chamber.” 

4.  Aliud  etiam  ® Cubiculum  nuper  Abbatis  ibidem  cum  duobus  clausulis,  et  cum 

secretiori  cubiculo  annexe,  et  aliis  subterraneis  officiorum  locis  dicti  nuper 
Abbatis  cubiculo  spectantibus. 

5.  I Cubiculum  ibidem  communiter  vocatum  Magnum  Cubiculum  cum  officinis 

eidem  appendentibus. 

6.  In  ® turri  etiam  duo  cubicula,  alterum  superius  et  alterum  inferius,  cum 

subterraneis  officinis  eidem  spectantibus. 

7.  ® Conclave  unum  publicum  vocatum  “ Abbots  Parlour,”  cum  promptuariis  et 

pannariis  eidem  adstructis. 

8.  Coquinam  minorem  sive  coquinam  novam  cum  suo  pertinente  universe. 

9.  Duo  etiam  cubicula  nuper  in  tenura  et  usu  Roberti  Radford  Clerici,  inter 
dictam  coquinam  novam,  et  dicti  nuper  monasterii  ^^portas  existentia,  cum 
dome  quadam  nuper  appellata  “ Le  Aumbry.” 

10.  Hortum  etiam  imam  fenestris  dicto  Magui  Cubiculi  subjaceutem,  et 
continue  muro  lapideo  septum  et  circumdatum. 

11.  Stabula  duo  curtilagium  sive  Lignarium  unum  vocatum  “ Le  Kidyard,”  et 

12.  Magno  horreo  spatium  sufficiens  ad  reponendum  et  recipiendum  octoginta 
vehias  (cart-loads  ?)  foeni  et  struminis. 

Dicti  nunc  Ep’.  Cest®.  et  ejus  succ'^^  intra  situm  septum  et  circuitum  dicte 
nuper  Coenobii,  in  mansionem,  habitaculum,  Palatium,  et  usum  familiarem 
sive  domesticum,  respective  damns  et  concedimus. 

Damns  et  concedimus  prsefatis  Decano  et  Capitulo  totum  prsedictum  situm 
septum,  circuitum,  ambitum,  et  prsecinctum  supradicti  Ccenobii  sive  Monast. 
nuper  vocato  Stse.  Werburgse  cum  omnibus  antiquis  privilegiis,  libertatibus  et 
liberis  consuetudinibus  ejusdem  (exceptis  semper  et  reservatis  dicto  nunc  Epo- 
omnibus  et  singulis  illis  locis  aulis,  cubiculis,  officinis  et  ceteris  prius  specfica- 
tis  cum  suis  pertinentibus  universis) — ac  totam  Eccles’am  ibidem  una  cum 
omnibus  Capellis,  plumbis,  campanis,  campanllibus,  clausis,  dormitoriis,  lectis 
Refectoriis,  csemiteriis,  messuagiis,  domibus  edificiis,  cm’tilagiis,  bortis,  gardiniis 
pomariis,  stagnis,  vinariis,  et  cseteris  omnibus  locis  tends  et  t rritoriis,  intra 
eundem  situm  septum,  &c.,  existentibus  . . . simul  cum  omnibus  in  eodem,  juri- 
bus,  vasibus,  jocalibus,  ornamentis,  bonis,  catellis,  et  iinplementis  ejusdem  nuper 
Ccenobii. 

Gent.  Maq.  Vol.  CCIV.  3 p 


Numbers  on 
the  Plan. 

10.  1 The  En- 
trance Hall. 

12  & 13.  2 The 
Kitchen  and 
Pantry. 

2 The  passage 
(No.  10.)  from  . 
Abbey  court  to 
Cloisters,  over 
■which  was  the 
Entrance  Hall  of 
the  Palace, No. 11. 

33.  The  great 
Hall,  the  en- 
trance to  which 
was  through  thj 
“first  Hall.” 

5 The  Chapel  over 
the  Abbot’s  pas- 
sage to  the 
Cloisters. 

29.  6 Chamber 
over  the  “ Wine- 
Cellar,”  and 
28,  or  perhaps 
27,  the  Darby 
Chamber  and 
cellar  under  it. 
26.  t The  great 
Dining-room, 
with  servinir- 
man’s  hall  under 
it. 

25.  8 The  Tow'er 
and  Larder. 

9 27.  (or  26?) 

24. 10  The  Abbot’s 
Kitchen. 

23.  11  The  Por- 
ter’s Lodge. 

21.  12  The  Gate. 
31.  13  The  Bi- 
shop’s Gard,  n. 

14  An  enclosed 
yard  to  the  north 
of  the  plan. 

34.  15  The  great 
Barn. 
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A.C. 

690. 

875. 


924. 


1057. 


1093. 


1116. 

1121. 

1140. 

1157. 


1174. 


1180. 

1384. 

1186. 


[May, 


Extracts  from  a copy  of  a appended  to  bishop  GastrelVs  “ yotitiaf 
preserved  in  the  Registry  of  Chester,  supposed  to  have  heen  compiled  hy 
Siinon  de  Albo  2Ionasterio,  temp.  Sen.  III.,  1265. 

Obiit  Beata  IVerburga. 

Eodem  anno  biemantibus  Danis  apnd  Eependon.  (Repton  on  Trent)  fngatoq’ 
rege  -Terciorum  Burdredo,  Hambnrgenses,  (tbe  people  of  Hambury,  where 
Werburga  was  buried)  sibi  timentes  (ferentes  ?)  cum  feretro  corpus  divae 
Werburgse  tunc  primum  in  pulverem  resolutum  ad  Legecestriam  (Chester) 
tanquam  ad  locum  tutissimum  contra  stragem  barbaricam  confogerant. 

Adelstanus  Rex  coronatur.  In  ejus  tempore  Canonici  Seculares  usque  ad 
adven.um  Xormannorum,  coUatis  viciss'm  possessionibus  ac  deinde  monachi 
regulares  ad  IVerburgae  yirginis  militarunt  (celebrarunt  ?)  laudes  in  hoc 
monasterio, 

Leofricus  Comes  Cestrise  reparavit  Eccles™.  Collegiatam  Sc‘b  Johannis  Bap- 
tists, ac  Eccl“.  Ss.  IVerburgffi  intra  civitatem  situatam,  ac  privilegiis  decoravit, 
tempore  S.  Edwardi  Regis  et  Confessoris  (prout  refert  IVillielmus  Malmsbu- 
rensis  de  Gestis  Anglorum,  lib.  2.) 

In  hoc  anno  venit  Dominus  Anselmus  Abbas  Ecc^®.  Beccensis  Angliam  qui  ss- 
pius  ante  venerat  in  Angliam,  veniens  itaq’  hinc  Angliam  Anselmus  a multis  ac- 
clamatus  Archiepiscopus,  qui  tanti  honoris  onus  humiliter  fugiens,  rogatu  nobibs 
Frincipis  Hugonis  Comites  Cestriam  venit,  ibiq’  Abbatiam  in  honorem  S.  TVer- 
burgs  fundavit  et  monachis  ibidem  congregatis  Ricbardum  Monachum  Beccen- 
sem  primum  Abbatem  instituit.  Quo  facto  in  eodem  anno  in  reditu  suo  a 
Cestria  Archiepiscopus  Cantuarensis  factus  est. 

Obiit  Ricardus'primus  Abbas  Cestris  et  Robertus  Episcopus.  • 

Guhelmus  Abbas  effectus  est. 

Obiit  IVillielmus  Abbas  C.  cui  successit  Radulphus. 

Obiit  Radulphus  Abb.  Cestris  pis  recordationis.  Dominus  Robert  us  Abbas 
eligitur  et  in  die  S.  Xicolas  apud  Lichesfield  benedicitur. 

Obiit  pis  memoiis  Dorn®.  Robertus  Abbas  Cestris. 

Robertus  II.  Abbas  in  die  S.  Werburgs  eligitur,  et  in  die  S.  Agaths  Virg. 
et  M.  in  Ecqlesia  S.  Johannis  apud  Cestriam  benedicitur. 

Cestria  tota  fere  combusta  est,  i.e.  major  pars  urbis. 

Obiit  Robertus  II.  Abbas  Cest. 

Henricus  II.  et  Balduinus  Archs.  posuerunt  unum  Abbatem  ad  Cestriam 
nomine  RobeHum  de  Hastings  qui  apud  Cantuariam  . . . ab.  Arch”.  Balduino  est 
benedictus.  (He  hved  to  1194.) 
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Among  the  Randle  Holmes’  collections  relating  to  Cheshire,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  are  the  following  extracts  from  the  Red  Book 
of  St.  Werburg’s  Abbey.  It  is  obviously  very  imperfect,  and  the 
transcriber  was  not  much  of  a scholar ; but  as  the  original  has  not 
been  discovered,  these  extracts  are  valuable.  We  have  printed  it 
just  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  with  the  marginal  notes  of  the 
transcriber. 


IN  LIBRO  RUBRO  ABBATIiE  CESTRIENSIS  >•. 


This  hooTce  is  auntienily  written  in  Tarchment,  and  contayneth  coppies  of  Sutes 
out  of  Courte  Routes,  with  some  coppies  of  deeds  and  othir  good  notes  con- 
serninge  the  monastery  of  St.  Werhurges,  hut  it  is  much  defaced,  slubbered, 
tvorne,  and  many  leaves  torne  out  which  makes  it  very  imperfect : but  ivhat 
possibly  I could  gather  I have  as  neere  as  I can  transcribed  for  future 
posterity,  November  1649. 

[The  Petition  oe  the  Abbot  and  Convent.] 

[^Robert,  Abbot  of  St.  Werburgh,  anno  1157 — 1194.] 


Significant  reverendo  primati  Robertus  Abbas  et  Conventus  ecclesie  Sancte  The  sea  had 
Werburge  Licb’  Dioces’  qnod  inaris  innundaciones  freqnentes  resist!  non  potere  land  in  Wyiall. 
de  dote  ipsius  Ecclesie  in  inanerio  de  Ynes  et  in  Wyrhale  xxx.  carucatas  terre  Manor  of  Ynce. 
arrabilis  cnm  pastura  et  pratis  aliisq’  pertinentiis  absorptas  irreparabiliter  per- 
diderunt  et  cotidie  ulterius  amittunt  per  inundat.  inanerium  de  Wymbaldelegb 


This  warr  was  duellum  et  inanerium  de  Brocton  et  ecclesiam  de 

bet’ Rand  and  ll’u  Halliwelle  dictse  diocesis  100  marcis  occasione  Gwerrormn  inter 
M^c^e ^of  Nort^-  Anglicos  et  Wallenses  de  eadein  redditus  perdiderunt  prefataque 
Uwdf\rasspoyled'  Ecclesia  Sancte  Werburge  in  qua  domus  occupata  fratribus  ruina 
St.  Werburge  frequenter  ininabatur  tocius  Cborum  de  novo  funditus  maximis 
quier  bult  & ste-  sumptibus  construxerunt  ad  li  . . . devocionem  usque  ad  Cam- 
panile et  totam  inferiorem  ipsius  Ecclesie  partem  quare  mona- 
cborum  fratrum  et  servientum  ipsius  Ecclesie  sustentacionem  hospital itatem 
et  elemosinas  solvendas  Ecclesie  non  suppetant  facultates.  Quare  supplicant 
quatenus  ejusdem  proprii  de  C[ampdene]  vestrse  diocesis  in  qua  est  obtinet  pa- 


Manor  of  Wym- 
baldsley,  now 
Wymble  Traf- 
ford,  spoylcd  by 
warns  or  bi  oyles. 
Manor  of  Broc- 
ton.  I think 
Broughton  by 
Bretton,  CO. 
Flynt. 

Halliwell  church 
in  Fiyntshier 
spoyled  by  warrs. 


tronatus  pro  relevandis  ipsorum  necessitatibus  ut  proprios  eorundem  appropriare 


dignetur  illis  et  unire.  Ita  quod  cedente  vel  decedente  ipsius  rectoris  (?)... 
sustentacione  perpetua  Vicarii  in  admissionem  liceat  ipsis  eandem  Ecclesiam  in 


ejusdem  usibus  perpetuo  retinere. 


[The  Grant  of  the  Bishop  in  reply.] 

W.  permissione  divina,  etc.  Venerabilibus  et  religiosis  viris  Abbati  et  con-  Theis  confirma- 
ventui  monasterii  Sancte  Werburg’  Cestrie  Coventrensis  diocesis  bat^hecause  of^^' 
Grey,^^*bishopp  salus  et  benedictio.  Personas  et  loca  religiosa  ab  antique  divo 
1 °KS*g  John^*^*’  dedicata,  infortunus  desoluta  volens  quin  pocius  prospe-  Wales. 

rentur  in  eum  cultum,  ex  serariis  pontificii  sui  meliora  minis-  Whereby  the 
. . . . , , ^ ...  . monks,  etc. 

teria  prospiciens  et  volens  realibus  sufiragns  relevare;  ex  peticioms  vestn  tenore  could  not  be  so 

et  fide  dignorum  sciens  inundacione  fi-equenti  cui  resist!  non  potest  de  dote 
vestri  monasterii  in  manerio  de  Ines  et  in  Wyrhale  xxx.  carucatis  terre  arabilis  made. 


Harl.  MS.  2,071,  fob  88.  I am  indebted  to  Canon  Blomfield  for  a careful 
revision  of  the  text  of  these  extracts,  and  many  important  corrections  j he  has 
reduced  it  from  a state  of  confusion  into  order,  and  made  sense  of  what  was  be- 
fore unintelligible. 

Robertus  was  mistaken  by  Holmes  for  Hurbertus. 
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The  quier,  the 
steple,  & body  of 
church  bulded. 


Lexica  is  1,500 
paces  in  some, 
in  most  50  paces ; 
80  that  there  was 
by  the  water  500 
paces,  that  is, 
halph  a mile, 
overwhelmed  at 
Ince  and  Wym- 
blclegh. 

Manerium  Ince. 

Manerium  Wym- 

baldesley. 

Manerium 

Broghton. 

Halliwcll 

Church. 

I’ctition  tobishop 
of  Winchester  ‘ 
to  assist,  because 
the  Church  of 
C inipden  in  his 
clioci  se  belonged 
to  S‘.Werburg’a. 


Abbey  of  St.  Wer burgh,  Chester.  [May,  1'" 

cum  pratis  aliisque  pertinentibus  absorptas  irreparabiliter  perdiderunt  et  cotidie 
ulterius  amittunt  per  inundat.  manerium  de  Wymbaldesleye  xx^b  et  Brocton  xx. 
marcis  maneria  et  Ecclesia  de  Haliwell  dictse  diocesis  100  marcarum  occasione  I 
guerrarum  inter  Anglicos  et  Wallenses  de  eadem  dote  (redditus  perdiderunt)  et  f 
domus  occupata  vobis  et  vestrum  monasterium  irreparabiliter  spoliantur  ipsius- 
que  maneria  et  terra  penitus  devorantur.  Chori  ipsius  quern  onerosis  sumptibus 
funditus  construxerunt  in  inonachorum  fratrum  et  servientum  et  ipsius  monas- 
terii  sustentacionem  hospitalitatem  et  elemosinas  solvere  non  suppetunt  facul- 
tates.  Huic  pietatis  compunctus  visceribus  in  Ecclesiam  et  de  elemosina  nostra 
promot.  et  assensu  et  consensu  eorundem  mon"'.  et  licencia  serenissimi  principis 
illustris  et  auctoritate  dei  omnipotentis  et  vestram  diocesinam  ecclesiam  perire 
nolens  ....  ex  causis  predictis  et  pro  eisdem  aliisque  vestris  necessitatibus  nos 
monaster io  autedicto  et  vestris  successoribus  appropriamus  a . . . et  v 
arcbidiaconis  ejusdem  qui  erunt  pro  tempore  aliisque  quibuscumque  Episcopali-  I 

bus  diocesanis  Arcbidiaconis quibuscumque.  Ita  quod  cedente  vel  dece- 

dente  ipsius  rectore  ad  presentacionem  (nobis)  nostrisque  successoribus  dictam 
capellam  sede  vacante  in  eadem  Ecclesia  presbiter  aliquis  instituatur  qui  curam  i 
ejusdem  ecclesise  et  parochiorum  ipsius  gerens  de  fructis  redditibus  a vobis  an- 
nuis  singulis  20*b  sterlinge  in  Sancti  Micbaelis,  Circumcisionis  Domini,  Annuncia- 
cionis  b.  V.  Marise  et  beati  Jo.  Baptiste  terminis  equalibus  porcionibus  pro  sua 
porcione  percipiat  annualim  et  inde  comode  sustentare  valeat  jura  Episcopalia 
Arcbidia  ac  alia  incumbencia  onera  perpetuo  sustinere.  Salva  nobis  et  succes- 
soribus nostris  facultate  porcionem  ipsius  augendi  limitandi  et  minuendi  prout 
de  jm'e  videbitur  expedire.  In  quorum  etc.  (nomen  sigillum,  &c.) 


[Petition  to  the  Bishop  op  Woecestee.] 

Significant  suppliciti  vestre  Reverende  Religiosi  viri  Abbas  et  Conventus 
Ecclesie  Sancte  Werberge  Cestr’  Licbfeldensis  diocesis  quod  Ecclesia  sua  dudam 
ruinam  quam  intolerabiliter  minabatur  episcopi  qui  in  diocesi  ea  prodire  incipi- 
entes  cliorum  suum  totum  de  novo  Dei  auxilio  reedificarunt  in  forma  competenti ; 
sicut  cum  magna  pars  Ecclesise  memoratse  et  campanile  ejusdem  tarn  evidenter 
ruinse  adliuc  minentur  quod  de  mortis  pei’iculo  assistens  (divinis  officiis)  veri- 
similiter  poterit  formidare  sicut  evidenter  constare  potest  cuilibet  intuenti,  quod 
ipsi  religiosi  quam  pluriinis  damnis  et  diversis  . . . oppressi,  eo  videlicet  quod  de 
terris  suis  in  Wiralle  et  in  nianerio  suo  de  Ynes  modo  juxta  littus  maris  in  longi- 
tudine  per  spacium  decern  leucarum  adjacentibus  per  ipsius  maris  innundacionem 
frequentem  triginta  carucatas  terrse  penitus  amiserunt  et  cotidie  ulterius  amittent 
nec  obstare  poterunt  quovis  modo,  ac  eciam  manerium  de  Wymbaldeslegh  precii 
marcarum  anuatim  per  duellum ; et  manerium  de  Brocton  precii  20  marca- 
rum annuatim,  nec  non  Ecclesiam  de  Halliwell  precii  100  marcarum  annuatim  in 
partibus  Wallie  per  gvverros  inter  reges  Anglise  et  principes  Wallon  irrecuperabi- 
liter  amiserunt.  Sicut  quod  idem  religiosi  et  opus  jam  inceptum  prout  poterunt 
continuare.  His  non  obstantibus  in  forma  proposita  cum  deo  et  vestro  adjutorio 
cliorum  ecclesise  suse  predicti  et  Campanile  ejusdem  successive  per  continuata  tem- 
pore ri'cdificare  coiidecenter,  scilicet  opus  suum  antedictum  continuare  hospitali- 
tatem  sustinere  ac  elemosinas  consuetas  facere  non  valeant  et  donacione  vestrse 
reverendse  dominicse  dei  gratia  Episcopi  Wigorn’  humiliter  peter  de  la  Roch 
suplicant  et  devote  quatinus  Ecclesiam  de  Campedene  de  eorum 
patroiintu  et  vestre  diocesis,  fabricse  Ecclesise  suse  memoratse  nec  about  this  tyrae, 
non  elemo.-inarise  ejusdem  appropriare  digneris  intuitu  caritatis.  ^ 


‘ Worcester.  The  mistake  is  in  Randle  Holmes’  MS. 


1858.] 


Abbey  of  St.  Werburgh,  Chester. 
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Hael.  ms.  2,071,  f.  88  b.’ 

Tkat  is  tome  out  is  supplyed  in  the  small  pap’ 

Here  is  divers  Leaves  tome  out,  hetwene  this  and  above,  for  this  leafe  heginneth 
w^h  terminos  suos  ultra  modura  excedens;  then  followith, — 


Aiio  Dni  1280  frater  Jo.  de  Pecham  Arcbieps’  Cantuar’  dnica  prima  x'™®.  Co-  The  Archbpp. 

J P h m a dioces’  cepit  visitare  et  eandem  visitando  per  mansiensin  of  Chelter^ioces 

Archbpp.  from  7 octav’  beat!  Jo.  Baptiste  monasterium  visitavit,  et  per  15  dies 
great  punis'her^f  -^^cbidicanatum  Cestrie  visitans  plures  fornicarios  adulteros  et  ’ 

vices.  VideGooA.-  incestuosos  penis  corporalibus  graviter  punivit,  quosdam  clericos 
wyn,  lib.  120.  ^ X.  -a  ■ i-- 

quam  inrra  annum  post  beninciorum  suorum  aduiissionem  ad 


ordinem  sacerdotum  non  fuerunt  promoti  p’vando  et  eorum  benificia  per  libitu 
Ruo  aliis  conferendo. 


Eodem  anno,  Rex  Edwardus  propria  ductus  voluntate  Comitatem  Cestrie  Dee  bridge  built 
contra  libertates  sibi  concessas  coegit  communes  Anglie  leges  admittere,  et  charge?because 
pontem  ultra  aquam  de  Dee  sumptibus  suis  construere. 

^ ^ ^ warrs  then,  for 

, ^ _ the  transporting 

Eodem  anno  idm  dias  Rex  qulntadecem  omnium  Ecclesiarum  suarum  a Cle-  ammunition. 


rico  Anglie  secundum  taxationem  Northwicem  de  tribus  annis  continuis  op- 
tinuit. 


A Tax  on  the 
Clergie  of  a 15“». 


Ano  Domini  1289.  Simon  Abbas  Cestrie  portavit  breve  nove  dissesin  contra  1289,  17  E.  i. 
Simon,  Abbat  17  ^ugo  de  Halton  conquerens  quod  ipsum  disseisivit  in  bruera  Heath  betwene 
E.  i.  jacente  inter  Salghton  et  Halton  de  libero  tenemento  sub  in 

Hugo  Halton.  galgliton  Jh’u  portavit  aliud  breve  conquerens  dictum  Hu- 

gonem  sc‘.  (scilicet  ?)  disseississe  ipsum  in  eadem  bruera  de  communa  pas- 
tura  sua  pertenente  ad  liberum  tenementum  suum  in  Salghton  Camq’  p‘b 
multudie^  affinnum  et  perentum  dicti  Hugo  ac  eciam  amicorum  dicti  Abbatis 

i 1 • nulla  assarta  inveniretur  alter!  parcium  in  suspecta : Predictus 

MagnoRotulo  qui  ^ ^ . 

vocatur  Domes-  Simon  Abbas  dedit  prefato  Hugoni  c.  solidos  pro  quandam  final! 

Concordia  inter  eos  factam  et  in  inagno  rotulo  qui  vocatur 
Domesday  irrotulata  ita  videlicet. 

Que  quedam  porcio  dicte  bruere,  silicet  a fossato  Camporum  de  Salghton  Christleton 
extendens  se  versus  ad  altam  viam  qui  duclt  a diversis  inter  Cristleton  et  Halton 
usque  ad  vadum  de  Goldborne  jaceat  inculta  et  communis  tarn  dicto  Abbati  et 
successoribus  suis  quam  ac  bominibus  eorum  de  Salghton  quam  predictus  Hugo 
et  heredibus  ac  hominibus  suis  de  Halton  ad  Capind  pro  libitu  suo  jamnum  et 
turbas;  imperpetuum  reliqua  vero  porsiones  dicte  bruere  usque  ad  fossatum 
Camporum  de  Halton  die  hujus  concordie  factam  inculta  permaneat  et  com- 
munis pasture  utraque  ville  ad  omnia  genera  animalium  suorum  absque  ullo 
apprivamento  sine  (?)  communi  assensu  percium  alterius  faciendo. 


Item  eodem  anno  1289  cum  Phillipus  Burnel  et  Isabella  ux’  sua  filla  Willelmi  The  mannors  of 

Burnell  et  ux’  Patrici  per  brevia  recti  petissent  versus  dominum  Simon  Ab-  fey^^Huntington' 

Patrick  W™.  batem  Cestrie  maneria  de  Salghton,  Cheveley,  Huntinton  et  and  Boughton 
Simon,  Abb.  17  . ° ^ ‘ released  for  200“. 

E.  i.  Boughton.  Idem  Abbas  m curia  Comitatus  Cestrie  comparens  to  Abby. 

Burnell,  Chan-  respondit  se  non  teneri  querele  dictorum  P.  et  Isabella  ux’ 
cellor  of  England  ^ 

17  E.  i.  sue  respondere  eo  quod  dicta  brevia  non  fuerit  de  Curalie 

Gun’ Badlismere,  Cestrie  neque  lorn’  (?)  protestando  se  velle  aliud  dicere  si  ex- 
Justic’  Cestrie.  ...  . 

cepcio  ista  non  sufficeret  ad  dictorum  brevuim  prostracione 

(ciimque  Judicatures  com’  Judicium)  exceptionis  predictam  usque  ad  sorus 
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Abbey  of  St.  TVer burgh,  Chester.  [May,  p ’ 

com’  distulissent.  Nee  sineret  Gun’  de  Badelismere  tunc  Justiciarium  pro- 1 
cessum  loquele  ipso  die  nec  sequenti  Coinitus  irrotulari  pedente  excepcionera  1 
predictam.  Prefatus  Phillipus  nepos  douiini  Roberti  Burnell  tunc  regis  Came-  1 ^ > 
lerii  procuravit  processum  dicte  loquele  ad  audienciam  domini  Regis  vel  Jus-  I ^ 
ticiariorum  suorum  transinitti  sub  sigillo  dicti  Justiciarii  super  quo  littera  ^ 
domini  Regis  recepta,  prefatus  Justic’  et  clerici  sui  plus  dicto  Cancellario  quam 
deo  placere  enpientes  processum  dicte  loquele  falso  et  per  libitu  suo  clamiuin 
irrotulatum  fuit  consensu  Com’  ad  Curiam  Regiam  transmiserunt  sub  sigillo  ' 
dicto  Justic’  testificantes  dictum  Abbatem  prefatam  excepcionem  dilatoria  pro- 
potuisse  peremptorie  nec  ipsum  nolle  dicere  aliud  adfui  (?)  defencionem,  silicet 
in  defensum  a Curie  recessesse  quam  fraude  Justic’  domini  regis  nunciata  et 
idem  Abbati  London  tunc  existenti  per  dictum  Cancellarium  revelata  cum  dicti 
Justic’  in  Camerarum  dicti  Cancellarii  unanimiter  providisset,  predictum  Phill’ 
proxima  die  litis  debere  seysinam  dictorum  maneriorum  recuperare,  prefatus 
Abbas  nimirum  contestatur  necessitate  (?)  compulsus  eun’  (eum  ?)  cum  prefatis 
Phiir  et  Isabella  uxore  sua  supra  quieta  clamacione  sua  predictorum  maneriorum 
coram  predictis  Justiciariis  finalem  facere  concordiam  pro  200^.  argenti  infra  | 
Friers  Mynors,  quatuor  annos,  silicet  singulis  annis  Li  die  Sancti  Jacobi  Apostuli  in  Ecclesia  i 
of  Northampton  minorum  North’  solvendis  una  cum  annua  pensione  a.  'Weston  cle- 

quatuor  marcarum  Ade  de  Weston,  clerico  dicti  Phillipi  assig- 
nata  quousque  in  ecclesiastico  beneficio  xl.  marcis  valente  per  eosdem  ei  fuerit 
provisum. 

Eodem  Anno  Simon  Abbas  per  unum  breve  conquestus  est  quod  Johannes  de 

Merchinton  et  SibiUa  uxor  sua  ipsum  desseysierunt  de  libero  ^ 

, r a Simon,  Abbat  17 

tenemento  suo  in  Salghton,  silicet  in  bruera  jacente  inter  E.  i. 

fossata  Camporum  de  Salghton  et  Waverton  et  per  aliud  breve  Merchinton  et 
conquestus  est  quod  idem  Johannes  et  Sibilla  uxor  sua  ipsum 
disseysierunt  de  coinmuna  pasture  sue  in  eadem  bruera  pertinente  ad  liberum 
tenementum  suum  in  Salghton  die  v®.  March  proxima  post  conversion em  Sancti 
Pauli  in  pleno  Coinit’  Cestrie,  coram  dho  Reginaldo  de  Grey  tunc  Justiciario, 
Idem  Abbas  recuperavit  quandam  porcionem  dicte  bruere  per  unum  breve  in 
liberum  tenementum  suum  et  per  aliud  communam  pasture  omnibus  averiis 
suis  in  tota  Ilia  bruera. 


Salghton  et  le 
Heath. 

Wareston. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  others 
interested  in  the  cathedral  for  the  engravings  with  which  this  paper  is  illus- 
trated. In  making  a similar  acknowledgment  for  those  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
the  name  of  W.  Titherington,  Esq.,  Dee  Hills,  Chester,  was  accidentally  omitted. 
It  should  also  have  been  stated  that  the  drawing  of  the  general  view  of  the 
church  and  the  ruins  was  made  some  years  ago,  and  the  house  shewn  in  the 
p cture  has  since  been  removed. 
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I 1858.]  Abbey  of  St,  Werburyh,  Chester. 

The  following  document  relating  to  the  walls  of  Chester  has  been  found 
in  the  Public  Record- Office,  London,  while  these  sheets  have  been  going 
through  the  press.  It  is  important  as  proving  that  the  date  of  the  present 
walls  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  document  is  not 
dated,  but  belongs  to  that  reign ; and  from  the  handwriting,  is  probably 
about  A.D.  1260. 

Public  'Record-Office,  London,  Royal  Letters,  No.  437. 

Henricus  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglise  Dominus  Hibernise  Dux  Normannise  Aquitanise  et 
Comes  Aiidegaviae  dilecto  et  fiileli  suo  J.  de  Grey  Justitiario  suo  Cestrise.  Mandamus 
vobis  quod  ballium  circa  castrum  nostrum  Cestrise  quod  clausum  fuit  palo,  amoto  palo 
illo,  claudi  faciatis  calce  et  petra  et  similiter  ballium  circa  castrum  nostrum  de  Dissard 
ubi  necesse  fuerit  reparari  faciatis.  Et  custura  quod  ad  hoc  posucritis  per  visum 
et  testimonium  legalium  hominum  computabitur  vobis  ad  Scaccarium.  Teste,”  &c., 
[torn  off]. 

" Henry,  &c. 

“ To  his  beloved  and  faithful  J.  de  Grey,  his  Justice  of  Chester. 

“We  command  you  that  you  cause  to  be  removed  the  wooden  fence  of  the  bailey 
around  our  Castle  of  Chester,  and  that  you  cause  the  said  bailey  to  be  inclosed  with 
a stone  wall.  And  that  in  like  manner  you  re-edify  the  bailey  around  our  Castle 
of  Dissaid,  wherever  it  may  be  necessary.  And  the  sums  that  you  shall  expend  on 
the  same  being  certified  by  the  view  and  testimony  of  lawful  men,  shall  be  allowed  to 
you  at  our  exchequer.” 


WELSH  NAMES  AND  SURNAMES. 

AP  {s^Tl). 

Two  very  important  statutes  having  reference  to  Wales  were  passed  in  the  27fh, 
34th,  and  35th  years  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  latter  of  which  England  and  Wales  were 
legally  united.  At  this  time,  and  by  one  or  other  of  these  two  statutes,  it  was  ordered, 
with  a view  to  facilitate  business  in  courts  of  law,  (some  of  the  English  judges  having 
complained  of  the  inconvenient  length  of  Welsh  names  of  jurymen  and  witnesses,) 
that  the  Welsh  should  discontinue  the  ap,  and  take  surnames,  as  the  English  did.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  Welsh  ap  was  in  general 
use,  as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  Lewys  Dwn’s  “ Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales,” 
though  there  are  several  instances  therein  of  the  English  mode  of  permanent  surnames. 
The  Lists  of  Sheriffs  for  the  County  of  Carmarthen,  and  of  Incumbents,  in  Jones’ 
“ Breconshire,”  shew  the  same  results  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  ap  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  After  that  time  the  ap  was  frequently  absorbed  into  the 
paternal  Christian  name,  to  form  a family  surname : thus  John  ap  Owen  became  John 
Bowen ; ap  Evan,  Bevan ; Howell,  Richard,  Robert,  Rhys,  &c.,  became  respectively 
Rowell,  Prichard,  Probert,  Price.  Others  merely  took  the  Christian  name  of  their 
parents  as  their  surname  : thus  Howel  son  of  David  became  Howe!  David  j if  he  had 
a son  John,  he  would  be  John  Howel  David ; and  often  the  names  of  four  or  five  genera- 
tions were  retained ; and  thus  the  names  became  as  lengthy  as  when  the  proscribed  ap 
was  used.  This  system  was  very  prevalent  until  within  two  or  three  generations  ago, 
when  the  surnames  became  permanent,  except  among  some  of  the  common  people  among 
the  mountains,  hy  whom  the  formation  of  surnames  on  the  old  Welsh  plan  is  still  per- 
sisted in,  but  is  rapidly  giving  ay  to  the  English  system. 
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FEOUDE’S  HISTOEY  OF  EYGLAYD^ 


Something  more  than  a year  and  a half  ago  we  noticed  the  appearance  1 ^ 
of  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work,  which  professes  to  treat  a most  ^ 

important  period  of  English  history  after  a fashion  that  cannot  be  too  j 

much  applauded,  if  faithfully  executed  ; that  is,  to  test  received  opinions  on  ; 

the  Reformation,  and  the  principal  actors  therein,  by  documents  existing  in  | 

the  Public  Record-Office,  but  hitherto  all  but  unknown.  Those  two 
volumes  were  occupied  by  the  transactions  of  seven  years ; we  have  now 
the  events  of  eleven  years  more,  so  that  our  author  has  accomplished  but 
one-fourth  of  his  task  as  to  time ; yet,  as  what  he  has  published  extends 
from  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  are  in  possession 
of  his  views  on  many  vexed  questions — and  very  extraordinary  we  find  them 
to  be.  Though  usually  with  much  exaggeration,  and  often  some  positive 
falsehood,  there  is  much  that  commends  itself  to  a generous  mind  in  what 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  term  hero-worship ; but  no  such  redeeming  trait,  to 
our  thinking,  at  least,  is  to  be  found  in  the  travestie  of  history  which  | 
Mr.  Froude  has  brought  before  the  world,  as  the  result  of  his  labours  in  so 
promising  a field.  With  a strange  obliquity  of  vision,  both  mental  and 
moral,  he  has  taken  for  his  model  man  and  model  king  one  of  the  most 
odious  characters  in  our  history,  and  he  renders  to  his  idol  the  appropriate 
service  of  defaming  the  memories  and  scoffing  at  the  sufferings  of  his 
victims.  Whether  he  has  done  this,  to  quote  his  own  words  regarding 
Reginald  Pole,  “ from  conviction,  or  from  the  tendency  to  contradiction 
characteristic  of  a peculiar  kind  of  talent,”  or  because  he  suffers,  like 
“ Dr.  Crome,  a loud  advocate  of  the  party  of  movement,”  from  “ the  appe- 
tite for  inconvenient  dilemmas  which  belongs  so  frequently  to  clever  unwise  j 
men,”  certain  it  is  that  he  labours  through  some  2,000  pages  to  convince 
the  world  that  it  is  “ the  largest  historical  misconception”  that  ever  existed  j 
to  conceive  Henry  VIII.  to  have  been  either  tyrannical,  or  lustful,  or  cruel,  or 
even  wayward.  No — he  was  the  “ wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best”  man 
of  his  age  ; and  this  he  tries  to  prove  from  “ statutes  and  state  papers  mis- 
interpreted through  natural  prejudice  and  imperfect  knowledge,  and  manu- 
scripts fast  perishing  of  decay.”  How  fortunate  for  the  great  Tudor  that 
our  age  has  produced  the  man  without  natural  prejudices,  and  with  perfect 
knowledge,  and,  as  it  w'ould  seem,  with  many  tastes  and  feelings  in  common 
w'ith  him — in  short,  “ Henry’s  congenial  biographer,”  as  he  has  been  aptly 
termed  He  is  now  to  be  relieved  from  “the  calumnies  of  Catholic  or 
Antinomian  fanatics,”  all  his  actions  that  will  at  all  bear  the  light  are  to  be 
henceforth  regarded  as  glorious,  and  the  very  many  that  will  not  do  so,  even 
to  the  partial  eyes  of  his  admirer,  shall  be  forgotten,  for  Mr.  Froude’s 
shall  be  the  History  of  England,  and  he  discreetly  forgets  to  mention  them. 

Our  limits  altogether  forbid  the  attempt  to  examine  the  work  in  detail, 
as  the  examination  must  be  at  least  as  ample  as  the  original;  but  such 
minute  scrutiny  is  happily  unnecessary.  The  reader  will  have  a very  fair 
idea  of  the  book,  if,  abandoning  all  the  “prejudices”  that  his  reading 
of  other  authors  may  have  imbued  him  with* **^,  he  considers  Henry  a di- 


* “ History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By 
James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  I. — IV.” 
(London  : J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.) 

**  See  “Literary  Churchman,”  for  July  12,1856,  p.  265. 

' To  confine  ourselves  to  a single  example  : the  “ traditions  of  severity”  of  Henry’s 
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vinity  and  his  opponents  as  demons,  — in  short,  like  the  venal  justice, 
“ finds  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain.’’  This,  he  may  rest  assured,  is 
its  whole  aim  and  object. 

We  see  no  reason  from  our  enlarged  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Froude  to 
modify  anything  that  we  have  heretofore  said  of  him  or  of  his  work.  We 
may  therefore,  to  save  repetition,  refer  to  our  former  notice  only  remark- 
ing that  the  volumes  recently  published,  having  apparently  been  sub- 
jected to  judicious  revision,  are  not  quite  so  coarse  in  their  invectives  as 
their  predecessors  ® ; but  certain  matters  are  beyond  the  province  of  a 
reviser,  and  accordingly  Henry  is  still  the  only  really  wise,  good,  and  mode- 
rate man  of  his  age ; his  whims,  and  fancies,  and  fears,  and  jealousies,  still 
create  “ necessities,”  and  all  who  are  gifted  with  a larger  measui-e  of  con- 
science than  their  royal  master,  are  still  justly  “ crushed and  as  they  are 
sacrificed  to  his  “ necessities,”  it  is  altogether  a mistake  to  regard  the 
shedding  of  their  blood  as  a crime  So  convenient  a code  of  morals 
enables  Katherine  of  Arragon  to  be  “ worried  to  death”  that  Anne 
Boleyn  may  lawfully  give  a son  to  her  “ most  dread  lord,”  and  as  Anne  does 
not  do  so,  it  allows  her  to  fall  under  the  axe,  and  both  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants are  found  to  have  been  very  unwise  in  “ choosing  sides'^  as  they 
have  done  on  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence.  Conscience,  and  con- 
viction, are  things  that  Mr.  Froude  utterly  ignores,  so  we  are  not  surprised 
at  his  considering  this  as  a mere  matter  of  choice,  but  we  own  to  some  dis- 
like of  the  conclusion  at  which  he  in  consequence  arrives,  for  we  were 
hardly  prepared  to  find  him  base  “the  faith  of  the  Establishment,”  and  the 
“ being”  of  Protestantism,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  499,  500,)  on  either  the  sayings  or 
the  doings  of  Henry  VIII.  In  our  ignorance,  we  imagined  that  “ the  faith 
of  the  Establishment”  was  that  “once  delivered  to  the  saints,”  and  we 
have  a vague  suspicion  that  “protests  against  Home”  had  been  heard  cen- 
turies before  the  days  of  the  Tudors. 

In  lieu  of  attempting  to  follow  the  thread  of  history  as  Mr.  Froude  spins 
it,  and  the  general  nature  of  which  we  have  already  indicated,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  an  exyose  of  his  views  regarding  some  few  persons 
and  things.  Of  course  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  great  Henry  himself, 
being  as  he  was, 

“ Cause,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end,” 

of  so  many  mighty  changes,  so  much  human  suffering,  and  perhaps  of  some 
good.  This,  then,  is  the  way  that  his  adoring  biographer  has  chosen  to 
depict  him  : to  be  sure,  the  reader  will  note  a few  contradictions,  but  that 
is  nothing,  as  all  the  statements  are  “ on  the  best  authority,”  and,  like 
Parnell’s  Hermit,  where  we  can’t  unfathom,  we  must  learn  to  trust. 


reign  (vol.  iii.  p.  425)  are  easily  explained  away.  The  laws  were  “ harsh  only  in  name,” 
and  even  that  was  caused  by  the  immunities  of  the  Church ; they  were  not  harshly 
executed,  for  “ spasmodic  intervals  of  severity,”  when  twenty  thieves  were  hung  up  at 
a time,  were  followed  by  longer  intervals  when  every  man  did  almost  as  he  pleased : so 
it  all  came  even  at  last.  What  an  admirable  government ! 

**  Gent.  Mag-.,  Aug.  1856,  p.  189,  et  seq. 

« The  clergy  are  sometimes  mentioned  without  a disparaging  adjective,  but  their 
perplexities,  their  humiliations,  their  feeble  struggles  when  in  the  grasp  of  the  iron- 
handed  Henry,  the  conversion  of  churches  into  storehouses,  the  grief  and  rage  of  the 
holders  of  the  old  opinion,  the  turbulence  of  the  holders  of  the  new,  and  the  pitiless 
“crushing”  of  all  by  the  “impartial”  despot,  are  told  with  a malignant  satisfaction 
which  shews  that  the  writer’s  opinions  remain  the  same,  though,  for  decency’s  sake,  his 
language  is  somewhat  improved. 

‘ “ Caesar  did  never  wrong  without  just  cause.” 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV.  3 q 
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Henry,  then,  it  seems,  was  a model  man  of  business  ; indeed,  he  shortened  J 
his  valuable  life  by  his  incessant  attention  to  affairs  of  state,  (iv.  537).  He  1 
was  endowed  with  all  mental  and  physical  graces ; he  was  amiable,  and  in-  1 
tellectual ; though,  like  “ all  princes  of  the  Plantagenet  blood,”  [Henry  III.,  1 
Edward  II.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  VI.  included,]  “ he  was  a person  of  a most  in-  I 
tense  and  imperious  will,”  and  he  could,  from  his  “ peculiar  temper,”  “ see  no  1 
justice  on  any  side  but  his  own.”  Still  all  who  came  near  him  loved  him  : — I 

“He  was  ‘attentive,^  as  it  is  called,  ‘to  his  religious  duties,^  being  present  at  the 
services  in  chapel  two  or  three  times  a-day  with  unfailing  regularity,  and  shewing  to 
outward  appearance  a real  sense  of  religious  obligation  in  the  energy  and  purity  of  his 
life.  In  private  he  was  good-humoured  and  good-natured.  His  letters  to  his  secre- 
taries, though  never  undignified,  are  simple,  easy,  and  unrestrained  j and  the  letters 
VTitten  by  them  to  him  are  similarly  plain  and  businesslike,  as  if  the  writers  knew  that 
the  person  whom  they  were  addressing  disliked  compliments,  and  chose  to  he  treated 
as  a man.  Again,  from  their  correspondence  with  one  another,  when  they  describe  in- 
terviews with  him,  we  gather  the  same  pleasant  impression.  He  seems  to  have  been 
always  kind,  always  considerate;  inquiring  into  their  private  concerns  with  genuine 
interest,  and  winning,  as  a consequence,  their  warm  and  unaffected  attachment.” — 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  159,  60.) 

Those  who  lived  with  him — his  six  wives — however,  were  more  unfor- 
tunate or  more  hard  to  please  than  his  courtiers:  even  Mr.  Froude  feels 
it  necessary  to  allow  that  they  were  not  attached  to  him ; but  of  course  it 
was  their  own  fault,  and  a “ large  historical  misconception”  will  be  removed 
by  quoting  the  passage  : — 

“ Extraordinary  circumstances,  and  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  a just  understanding 
of  a remarkable  man,  must  furnish  my  excuse  for  saying  a few  words  upon  a subject 
which  I would  gladly  have  avoided,  and  for  calling  in  question  one  of  the  largest  his- 
torical misconceptions  which  I believe  has  ever  been  formed.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw 
out  in  detail  the  evidence  on  which  we  form  our  opinion  of  character.  We  judge  living 
men  not  from  single  facts,  but  from  a thousand  trifles ; and  sound  estimates  of  historical 
persons  are  pieced  together  from  a general  study  of  their  actions,  their  writings,  the 
description  of  friends  and  enemies,  from  those  occasional  allusions  which  we  find 
scattered  over  contemporary  correspondence — from  materials  which,  in  the  instance  of 
Henry  VIII.,  consist  of  many  thousand  documents.  Out  of  so  large  a mass,  tolerable 
evidence  would  be  forthcoming  of  vicious  tendencies,  if  vicious  tendencies  had  existed. 
We  rise  from  the  laborious  perusal  with  the  conviction,  rather,  that  the  king’s  dispo- 
sition was  naturally  cold.  The  indolence  and  gaiety  of  early  years  gave  way,  when  the 
complications  of  his  life  commenced,  to  the  sternness  of  a statesman  engaged  in  incessant 
and  arduous  labours.  He  had  no  leisure,  perhaps  he  had  little  inclination,  to  attend 
to  the  trifles  out  of  which  the  cords  of  happy  marriages  are  woven.  A queen  was  part 
of  the  state  furniture,  existing  to  be  the  mother  of  his  children ; and  children  he  rather 
desired  officially,  than  from  any  wish  for  them  in  themselves.  Except  in  the  single 
instance  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  evidently  loved,  he  entered  marriage  as  a duty,  and 
a duty  it  soon  became,  even  towards  her.  While,  again,  he  combined  with  much 
refinement  and  cultivation  an  absence  of  reserve  on  certain  subjects,  which  is  startling 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  speech  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  not  that  be  was 
loose  or  careless  in  act  or  word ; but  there  was  a businesslike  habit  of  proceeding  about 
him  which  penetrated  through  all  his  words  and  actions,  and  may  have  made  him  as  a 
husband  one  of  the  most  intolerable  that  ever  vexed  and  fretted  the  soul  of  woman.” — 
(Vol.  iv.  pp.  131,  2.) 

Henry,  indeed,  was  not  fitted  for  matrimony ; his  numerous  marriages 
form  but  a “ forlorn  chapter  of  his  life,”  and  he  desired  children  only  for 
his  subjects’  sake  ; so  he  is  worthy  of  all  commendation  for  having  once 
been  seen  to  take  liis  little  son  in  his  arms  But  then  he  “ respected  a frank 

K 'fhis  most  important  and  remarkable  fact  is  vouched  for  by  an  eye-witness,  and 
]\lr.  Froude  dwells  fondly  on  it ; so  his  hero  is  to  have  double  credit : it  is  made  a wonder 
that  he  should  have  natural  affection  for  his  offspring,  and  also  “no  small  praise”  that 
he  should  be  without. 
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1 opposition and  he  never  suspected  any  one,  “ because  he  was  thoroughly 
i honest  himself^b”  No  one  was  so  little  desirous  as  he  of  enforcing  his 
faith  (whatever  that  may  have  been)  on  others;  he  was  always  “anxious, 
if  possible,  to  shew  mercy;”  and  though  the  fate  of  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, and  of  so  many  others,  “ -weighs  heavily  on  his  reputation,”  that  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained*.  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum.  It  all  arose  from 
his  love  of  justice  : — 

“Justice  was  the  ruling  principle  of  Henry’s  conduct;  but  it  was  justice  without 
mercy.  Ever  ready  to  welcome  evidence  of  innocence,  he  forgave  guilt  only  among  the 
poor  and  the  uneducated;  and  for  state  offences  there  was  but  one  punishment.  A 
disposition  naturally  severe  had  -been  stiffened  by  the  trials  of  the  last  years  into  harsher 
rigidity ; and  familiarity  with  executions,  as  with  deaths  in  action,  diminishes  alike  the 
pain  of  witnessing  and  of  inflicting  them.  Loyalty  was  honoured  and  rewarded  ; the 
traitor,  though  his  crime  was  consecrated  with  the  most  devoted  sense  of  duty,  was  dis- 
missed without  a pang  of  compunction  to  lay  his  appeal  before  another  tribunal,” — 
(Vol.iv.  pp.  116,117.) 

Lord  Bacon  calls  revenge  a “ wild  kind  of  justice,”  and  so  thought 
Henry,  as  he  offered  £1,000  for  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  which 
Mr.  Froude  thinks  very  right,  (vol.  iv.  p.  315) ; and  years  before  Cromwell, 
of  course  with  his  master’s  privity,  had  threatened  a like  fate  to  Cardinal 
Pole,  also  calling  it  “justice  — 

“ Let  his  lewd  work  go  forth,”  he  writes  to  Tlirockmorton,  once  a spy  of  his  own, 
but  then  the  secretary  of  Pole : “ After  that  let  princes  judge  whether  the  king  can 
take  the  author  of  so  famous  a libel  to  be  his  true  subject.  Let  the  king’s  high  bene- 
fits, and,  which  is  far  more  to  be  esteemed,  his  singular  benevolence  shewed  unto  him 
of  a child,  come  and  make  their  plea.  Can  he  or  yoii  think  any  ground  safe  for  him 
to  stand  in  ? Hath  he  not  just  cause  to  fear  lest  every  honest  man  should  offer  himself 
to  revenge  this  so  enormous  unkindness  ? Shall  he  not  think  every  honest  man  to  be 
his  foe  ? Shall  not  his  detestable  acts,  written  in  his  conscience,  evermore  bring  him 
to  continual  sorrow  ? And  ye  know  that,  whensoever  the  king  will,  his  Highness  may 
bring  it  easily  to  pass  that  he  shall  think  himself  scarce  sure  of  his  life,  although  he 
went  tied  to  his  master’s  girdle.  There  may  be  found  ways  enough  in  Italy  to  rid  a 
traitorous  subject.  Surely  let  him  not  think  but,  when  justice  can  take  no  place  by 
process  of  law  at  home,  sometimes  she  may  be  enforced  to  take  new  means  abroad.” — 
(Vol.  hi.  p.  231.) 

Sucb  was  the  “justice”  of  Henry,  and  from  it  we  may  fairly  judge  of  his 
other  virtues. 

But  now  to  turn  to  another  character.  Reginald  Pole  is  exhibited  in 
such  a variety  of  lights  that  we  hardly  know  what  opinion  we  are  to  form  of 
him.  Of  course  he  has  neither  learning,  honour,  or  conscience,  for  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  divorce;  but  sometimes  he  is  “ not  honest,”  he  is  a libeller, 
an  incendiary,  a traitor  of  the  deepest  dye,  a miserable  coward  who  kept 
at  a safe  distance  from  danger  while  urging  on  “ the  noble  Catholics”  to 
their  destruction ; at  other  times,  though  “ his  conduct  is  scrutinized  rather 
closely,”  he  is  merely  “ a petulant  youth”  (of  six-and-thirty),  who  is  “ im- 

i»  The  reader  may  judge  how  honest  he  was  from  the  Instructions  to  his  ambassadors 
sent  to  Rome  in  1528.  They  were  to  inquire,  inter  alia,  whether  the  pope  would 
absolve  him  from  a vow  of  chastity  which  he  was  prepared  to  make  “ only  to  conduce 
the  queen  to  do  the  like,”  (vol.  i.  p.  138). 

‘ The  fate  of  the  aged  lady  is  an  instance  of  “unrelenting  severity”  at  p,  114,  but 
the  apologist  bethinks  himself  a few  pages  farther  on,  and  thus  sets  his  hero  right.  He 
there  says,  “ To  condemn  is  easy,  instinctive,  and  possibly  right ; to  understand  is  also 
right,  but  is  not  easy.  A settled  age  can  imperfectly  coniprehend  an  age  of  revolution, 
or  realize  the  indifference  with  which  men  risk  their  own  blood  and  shed  the  blood  of 
others  when  battling  for  a great  cause,”  (vol.  iv.  p.  119).  Very  true,  where  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong  are  wanting. 
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pertinent,”  and  utters  “childish  complaints,”  and  indulges  in  “ theatricalC' 
relations;”  yet  he  tells  his  tale  with  “ some  power  and  passion,”  and  “ hhlx' 
worst  crime  was  his  vanity,”  (vol.  iii.  p.  351).  If  so,  where  is  the  justifi-l  v 
cation  for  the  “ hard  words”  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  him  elsewhere  ? I ( 

Next  let  us  take  Cromwell.  Por  awhile  he  divides  the  honours  with  his  I 
master — indeed,  is  all  but  preferred  to  him  ; for  eight  years  he  was  in  every- 1 
thing  “ the  sovereign  guide.”  “ His  intellect  presided,  his  hand  executed,”  I 
in  every  department  of  Church  and  State ; he  was  vicar-general  and  com- 1 
missioner  of  sewers,  secretary  of  all  departments  and  shipwright,  the  I 
“ creator”  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  referee  of  all  the  mad  1 
duchesses  and  other  afflicted  ladies  of  the  land.  But  like  his  master,  he  I 
was  “ unfortunate” — too  good  for  his  generation, — “ he  did  the  things  I 
which  England’s  true  interests  required  to  be  done,”  and  when  wanted  no 
longer  was,  of  course,  coolly  dismissed  to  the  scaffold.  Still  Henry  was 
faultless  in  this : though  Cromwell  had  outraged  every  law  to  serve  him, 
he  was  bound  to  dispense  the  law  himself  as  far  as  punishment  went,  and 
he  very  properly  did  so  Cromwell  was  “ the  most  despotic  minister  who 
had  ever  governed  England,”  but  then  he  was  malleus  monachorum^  | 
and  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  both  saint  and  martyr  h The  same  conso- 
lation is  generously  offered  to  several  other  victims  of  Henry’s  “ neces-  ' 
sities;”  and  if  Mr.  Fronde’s  voice  could  reach  beyond  the  grave,  they 
would  learn  that  it  was  a happy  fate  for  them  to  be  allowed  to  “ die  for  his 
glory.”  As  one  specimen  of  this,  take  the  following  reflection  on  the  fate 
of  Robert  Aske,  the  leader  of  the  “ Pilgrimage  of  Grace,”  who  was  drawn 
on  a hurdle  through  the  streets,  and  executed  at  York: — 

" So  we  take  leave  of  Eobert  Aske,  closing  his  brief  greatness  with  a felon’s  death — 
an  unhappy  ending ! Yet,  as  we  look  back  now,  at  a distance  of  three  centuries,  when 
the  noble  and  the  base,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  have  been  all  long  dead 
together,  and  the  short  years  which  might  have  been  his,  had  he,  like  so  many  others, 
denied  his  faith  and  truckled  to  the  time,  have  dwindled  down  into  a point,  when 
nothing  remains  of  any  one  but  his  work,  worthy  or  unworthy,  a man  who  risked  and 
lost  his  life  for  a cause  which  he  believed  just,  though  he  was  mistaken  in  so  believing 
it,  is  not  among  those  whose  fate  deserves  the  most  compassion,  or  whose  career  is  least 
to  be  envied.” — (V ol.  iii.  pp.  223,  224.) 

It  is  this  feeling,  no  doubt,  which  enables  Mr.  Eroude  to  speak  in  such  an 
offhand  manner  of  the  violent  deaths  of  many  whose  very  names  command 
the  sympathy  of  the  less  profound  reader.  No  pitying  expression  escapes 
him,  for  it  was  all  a game  of  chance ; like  the  gallant  Surrey  “ they  had 
played  for  a high  stake,  they  failed,  and  had  to  pay  the  forfeit,”  (vol.  iv. 
p.  520). 

It  would  be  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  these  four  ample  volumes 
give  anything  like  a connected  history  of  the  few  years  that  they  are  pro- 
fessedly devoted  to.  They  are  rather  a series  of  disjointed  essays,  on 
various  subjects,  having  only  the  laudation  of  Henry  for  their  purpose ; but 
this  is  often  rather  awkwardly  accomplished.  Thus  hundreds  of  pages  are 
devoted  to  wearisome  details  of  the  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues  of 


**  “lie  loved  the  treason,  but  abhorred  the  traitor.” 

It  was  of  no  consequence  that  the  government  libelled  him  in  his  death,  by  pub- 
lishing a sham  dying  speech  for  him ; though  this  fact,  which  Mr.  Fronde  allows,  casts 
a slight  doubt  over  the  “ depositions,”  &c.,  &c.,  that  he  so  much  relies  on. 

Mr.  Fronde  brings  one  accusation  against  the  noble  Howard,  which  if  believed 
would  at  once  demolish  the  character  for  “coldness”  and  “chastity”  that  he  has 
laboured  to  build  up  for  his  idol : Surrey’s  proposed  mode  of  governing  the  king  was 
by  inducing  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  (his  own  sister)  to  become  Henry’s  mistress ! 
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‘^Charles  V.,  Francis  I,,  and  Henry,  which  only  prove  what  was  sufficiently 
is  well  known  before,  viz.  that  the  first  two,  though  not  more  unprincipled, 
were  more  cunning  than  Henry,  and  by  pretending  to  make  him  the  arbiter 
of  their  quarrels,  gained  the  opportunity  of  fleecing  him  unmercifully,  so 
as  to  raise  the  suspicion  that  they  acted  in  concert,  and  divided  the 
spoil.  Almost  equally  long,  and  equally  barren  of  anything  new,  is  the 
account  of  the  transactions  with  Scotland ; but  some  little  life  is  imparted 
to  the  narrative  by  the  evident  satisfaction  with  which  the  successive 
ravages  of  Scotland,  by  way  of  bringing  about  a true  and  lasting  peace,  are 
narrated — one  among  the  innumerable  wise  and  beneficent  measures  of 
Henry  that  were  “ blemished  in  the  execution.” 

But  to  make  amends  for  the  length  of  these  foreign  episodes,  plenty  of 
domestic  matters  of  high  importance  are  omitted,  and  one  great  chap- 
ter of  English  history  is  treated  cursorily  enough ; — we  allude  to  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  houses.  Monasteries  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  we  are  told,  were  well  known  as  the  abode  of  every  abomination 

(hundreds  of  years  before ; but  it  was  not  till  he  had  reigned  four-and- 
twenty  years  that  Henry,  profoundly  learned  and  exemplarily  pious  as  he 
""  was,  bethought  himself  of  the  matter.  It  happened,  to  be  sure,  that  their 
inmates  had,  about  that  time,  all  but  unanimously  espoused  the  cause  of 
Queen  Katherine,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  discovery  that  the 
king  all  of  a sudden  made,  in  the  year  1535,  that  they  needed  looking  into. 
His  three  commissioners,  (Legh,  Leyton,  and  Ap  Kice,)  of  course,  found 
what  they  looked  for,  and  their  reports  must  be  quite  trustworthy,  or  why 
did  the  parliament  act  on  them  1 Their  reports  did  not  criminate  the 
larger  abbeys,  but  all  went  down  eventually;  and  though,  as  Mr.  Eroude 
assures  us,  the  original  intention  was  only  to  reform,  not  to  destroy, 
it  was  a fortunate  circumstance,”  after  all,  that  the  most  dread  lord 
did  confiscate  everything,  as  otherwise  he  could  not  have  built  Sandown 
and  .the  half-dozen  other  ugly  blockhouses  which  still  exist  on  our  southern 
shore,  and,  as  he  thinks,  have  at  least  twice  saved  this  country  from  the 
miseries  of  foreign  invasion  So  it  is  all  for  the  best  that  the  stately  piles 
of  Fountains  and  Jervaux,  and  Glastonbury  and  Woburn,  and  Reading 
and  Colchester,  and  so  many  others,  were  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  their 
abbots  hanged  : the  edifices  were  polluted,  and  the  men  were  so  abominably 
wicked  and  presumptuous,  that  though  yielding  their  weak  old  bodies  to 
the  executioner,  they  still  thought  themselves  accountable  for  their  souls, 
not  to  their  king,  but  to  their  God,  and  would  not  swear  to  what  they  did 
not  believe. 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  is  told  at  some  length,  and  with  the  assurance 
that  nobody’s  account  but  Mr.  Eroude’s  is  to  be  trusted,  (vol.  iii.  110).  This 
modest  assertion  is  meant  to  be  supported  by  certain  papers  in  the  Record- 
Office,  a few  lines  of  which  are  cited  here  and  there ; but  how  far  they 
justify  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  is  a question  not  to  be  solved  in  such 
a piecemeal  manner.  We  can  give  a guess  on  the  matter  by  finding  the 
following  given  as  an  authority  for  asserting  that  the  hnrning  of  Lady 
Bulmer,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  insurgents,  was  not  repugnant  to  the  feeling 
of  any  class  of  people  : — 


“ It  was  these  threats  of  invasion,  apparently,  that  kept  Henry  on  the  throne ; he 
was  borne  with  as  the  least  evil  of  the  two : hut  because  he  did  not  actually  run  away 
from  the  storm  that  he  had  raised,  he  becomes  a hero,  though  it  is  allowed  that  during 
the  Lincolnshire  rising  “ more  than  any  of  the  council  he  comprehended  the  danger,” 
(vol.  iii.  p.  143) ; a delicate  way  of  saying  that  he  was  afraid. 
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“ Upon  Wliitsunday,  at  breakfast,  certain  company  was  In  the  chantry  at  ThameJ 
when  was  had  speech  and  communication  of  the  state  of  the  north  country,  being  that 
proditors  against  the  King’s  Highness  should  suffer  to  the  number  of  ten ; amongst 
which  proditors  the  Lady  Buhner  should  suffer.  There  being  Kobert  Jones,  said  It  isl 
a pity  that  she  should  suffer.  Then  to  that  answered  John  Strebilhill,  saying  It  is  no] 
pity,  if  she  be  a traitor  to  her  prince,  but  that  she  should  have  after  her  deserving.  | 
Then  said  Robert  Jones,  Let  us  speak  no  more  of  this  matter;  for  men  may  be  blamed 
for  speaking  of  the  truth.” — (Vol.  iii.  p.  219.) 

It  is  evident  that  this  passage  may  be  quite  as  well  cited  to  prove  that 
men  durst  not  say  what  they  thought,  and  then  what  is  the  value  of  the 
“depositions,”  “confessions,”  and  “informations”  brought  forward,  pro- 
ceeding as  they  ordinarily  do  from  what  are  proverbially  the  least  trust- 
worthy witnesses,  men  who  have  betrayed  their  comrades,  and  are  swearing 
away  the  lives  of  others  to  preserve  their  own  ? It  is  not  in  the  spirit  that 
Mr.  Froude  has  gone  about  it  that  justice  can  be  done  to  the  liberality  with 
which  the  Master  of  the  Foils  has  thrown  open  the  treasures  under  his 
charge  to  the  literary  world : the  one  document  that  suits  a man’s  precon- 
ceived views  must  not  be  taken,  and  all  the  rest  thrown  aside  ° ; no — 
laborious  as  the  task  may  be,  all  must  be  fairly  weighed,  and  the  result 
brought  forward  without  favour  or  affection,  if  we  wish  even  to  approach 
to  “ the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.” 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  conclude,  but  we  must  not  do  so  without  in 
fairness  stating  that  the  book  has  merit,  though  of  a different  kind  from 
what  we  looked  for.  The  style  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  is  a decided 
improvement  on  that  of  the  first  two,  apparently  from  a careful  study  of 
Macaulay  P,  and,  as  the  latest  historical  romance,  the  work  may  probably  keep 


° A few  instances  ont  of  the  many  that  might  be  given  will  shew  that  this  charge  of 
selecting”  evidence  is  not  groundless.  Cranmer,  who  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  well  informed,  is  “ probably  wrong”  when  he  ascribes  a date  for  the  marrkge  of 
Anne  Boleyn  inconveniently  near  that  of  the  birth  of  Elizabeth.  The  accusations 
against  the  Visitors  are  disbelieved,  “as  they  proceed  from  opponents;”  while  the 
charges  of  the  Visitors,  who  had  their  wages  to  earn  by  vilifying  the  monks,  are 
accepted.  Pole,  who  had  a character  to  lose,  is  a libeller,  a liar,  &c. ; while  any 
“ competent  false  witness,”  who  swore  on  the  king’s  side,  is  credited  at  once, — his  testi- 
mony, of  whatever  nature,  is  “ as  true  as  if  Captain  Gulliver  had  said  it.” 

p No  doubt  can  exist  of  the  parentage  of  the  two  following  passages,  and  plenty  more 
might  be  found.  In  the  first  we  have  a paraphrase,  but  without  the  advantage  of 
rhyme,  of  part  of  the  noble  ode  on  the  Spanish  Armada;  and  the  other  as  closely 
resembles  the  flattering  description  of  the  Highlanders  which  is  intended  as  the  justi- 
fication of  “the  slaughter  of  the  Glencoe  men,”  as  the  talents  of  the  imitator  will 
permit : — 

“ As  he  [Aske]  rode  down  at  midnight  to  the  bank  of  the  Humber,  the  clash  of  the 
alarm-bells  came  pealing  far  over  the  water.  From  hill  to  hill,  from  church-tower  to 
church-tower,  the  warning  lights  were  shooting.  The  fishermen  on  the  German  Ocean 
watched  them  flickering  in  the  darkness  from  Spurnhead  to  Scarborough,  from  Scar- 
borough to  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  They  streamed  westward,  over  the  long  marshes 
across  Spalding  Moor ; up  the  Ouse  and  the  Wharf,  to  the  watershed  where  the  rivers 
flow  into  the  Irish  Sea.  The  mountains  of  Westmoreland  sent  on  the  message  to 
Kendal,  to  Cockermouth,  to  Penrith,  to  Carlisle;  and  for  days  and  nights  there  was 
one  loud  stonn  of  bells  and  blaze  of  beacons  from  the  Trent  to  the  Cheviot  Hills.” — 
(Vol.  iii.  p.l23.) 

“Many  of  the  Welsh  gentlemen  lived  honestly  and  honourably;  others,  especially 
along  the  Border,  preferred  the  character  of  Highland  chieftains,  and  from  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses  levied  black  rent  on  the  English  counties.  Surrounded  with  the  senti- 
ment of  pseudo-heroism,  they  revelled  in  the  conceit  of  imaginary  freedom ; and  with 
their  bards  and  pedigrees,  and  traditions  of  Glendower  and  Prince  Llewellyn,  they  dis- 
guised from  themselves  and  others  the  plain  prose  truth,  that  they  were  but  thieves  and 
rogues.” — (Vol.  iii.  p.  416.) 
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afloat  until  its  prototype  again  makes  its  appearance.  The  large  class  of 
readers  who  prefer  the  picturesque  to  the  true  will  probably  think  no  mean 
power  displayed  in  what  are  termed  “ Illustrative  Sketches,  234, 

et  seq^.,')  for  part  of  which  only  we  can  find  room.  The  time  is  just  before 
the  first  rising  in  Lincolnshire : — 

“ A few  scenes  out  of  this  strange  time  have  been  preserved  for  ns  in  the  records. 
They  may  pass  one  by  one  before  us  like  the  pictures  in  a magic  slide.  . , , . , 

“ The  first  figure  that  appears  is  a ‘ friar  mendicant,  living  by  the  alms  of  the  king  s 
subjects,  forming  himself  to  the  fashions  of  the  people.’  He  is  ‘ going  about  from  house 
to  house,  and  when  he  comes  to  aged  and  simple  peojile  he  will  say  to  them,  “ Father  or 
sister,  what  a world  this  is ! It  was  not  so  in  your  father’s  days.  It  is  a perilous 
world.  They  will  have  no  pilgrimages.  They  will  not  we  should  pray  to  saints,  or 
fast,  or  do  any  good  deeds.  Oh  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us ! I will  live  as  my  forefathers 
have  done.  And  I am  sure  your  fathers  and  friends  were  good,  and  ye^have  followed 
them  hitherto.  Continue  as  ye  have  done,  and  believe  as  they  believed.”  ’ 

“ The  friar  disappears.  A neighbour  of  the  new  opinions,  who  has  seen  him  come 
! and  go,  takes  his  place,  and  then  begins  an  argument.  One  says,  ‘ My  father’s  faith 
shall  be  my  faith.’  And  the  other,  hot  and  foolish,  answers,  ‘ Thy  father  was  a bar  and 
is  in  hell,  and  so  is  my  father  in  hell  also.  My  father  never  knew  Scripture,  and  now 

it  is  come  forth.’  . . 

“ The  slide  again  moves.  We  are  in  a village  church,  and  there  is  a window  gorge- 
. ously  painted,  representing  the  various  events  in  the  life  and  death  of  Thomas  a Becket. 
The  king  sits  on  his  throne,  and  speaks  fiercely  to  his  four  knights.  The  knights . 
mount  their  horses  and  gallop  to  Canterbury.  The  archbishop  is  at  vespers  in  the  quire. 
The  knights  stride  in  and  smite  him  dead.  Then  follows  the  retribution.  Jn  the  great 
central  compartment  of  the  window  the  haughty  prince  is  kneeling  naked  before  the 
shrine  of  the  martyr,  and  the  monks  stand  round  him  and  beat  him  with  their  rods. 
All  over  England  in  such  images  of  luminous  beauty  the  memory  of  the  great  victory 
of  the  clergy  had  been  perpetuated.  And  how  the  particular  church  is  Woodstock,  the 
I Court  is  at  the  park,  and  day  after  day,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  neighbourhood, 

I in  the  church  aisles  groups  of  people  assemble  to  gaze  upon  the  window,  and  priests  and 
pardoners  expatiate  with  an  obvious  application  on  the  glories  of  the  martyr,  the 
! Church’s  victory,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  king.  Eager  ears  listen;  eager  tongues 
draw  comparisons.  A groom  from  the  Court  is  lounging  among  the  crowd,  and  inter- 
rupts  the  speakers  somewhat  disdainfully;  he  says  that  he  sees  no  more  reason  why 
Becket  was  a saint  than  Robin  Hood.  No  word  is  mentioned  of  the  profanity  to 
Henry;  but  a priest  carries  the  story  to  Gardiner  and  Sir  William  Paulet.  The  g^oom 
is  told  that  he  might  as  well  reason  of  the  king’s  title  as  of  St.  Thomas’s  ; forthwith  he 
is  hurried  off  under  charge  of  heresy  to  the  Tower;  and,  appealing  to  CromweU,  there 
I follows  a storm  at  the  council-table.  ^ .i  . *-• 

I “ We  are  next  at  Worcester,  at  the  Lady  Chapel,  on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption. 

! There  is  a famous  image  of  the  Virgin  there,  and  to  check  the  superstition  of  the 
people  the  gorgeous  dress  has  been  taken  off  by  Cromwell’s  order.  A citizen  of  Wor- 
cester approaches  the  figure:  ‘Ah,  Lady,’  he  cries,  ‘art  thou  stripped  now?  I have 
seen  the  day  that  as  clean  men  had  been  stripped  at  a pair  of  gallows  as  were  they  that 
stripped  them.’  Then  he  kisses  the  image,  and  turns  to  the  people  and  says.  Ye  that 
be  disposed  to  offer,  the  figure  is  no  worse  than  it  was  before,’  ‘having  a remorse 
unto  her.’  ” — (Vol.  hi.  pp.  234 — 6.) 

Very  pretty  reading — but  how  strangely  Mr.  Froude  has  mistaken  his 
vocation ! Cannot  we  persuade  him  to  devote  his  talents  to  establishing  the 
reputation  of  a passable  novelist  thus  happily  begun  ? History  he  has  not 
written,  nor  ever  will  write,  and  he  may  be  sure  that  the  best  that  pan  be 
said  of  his  present  work  will  be  but  an  adaptation  of  Bentley’s  opinion  on 
Pope’s  translation  : — “ A 'pretty  poe'tn,  Mr.  Fope,  hit  you  must  'not  call  it 
Homer.” 
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REDDING’S  RECOLLECTIONS 

Me.  Reddin&  has  fallen  into  a common  fault  of  writers  of  “ Recollec- 
tions,” and  has  calculated  upon  other  people’s  interest  in  particular  circum- 
stances by  the  measure  of  his  own.  It  is  true  that  his  has  been  in  many 
respects  an  unusually  favoured  life,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every- 
thing he  has  seen  and  heard  during  its  course,  or  that  has  happened  to  him, 
should  be  worth  recounting ; and  a number  of  his  anecdotes  might,  we 
think,  have  been  omitted  with  equal  advantage  to  his  work  and  to  its 
readers.  Many  of  the  personal  details,  especially,  it  seems  to  us  would 
have  been  better  away.  We  have  a respect  for  Mr.  Redding,  but,  never- 
theless, we  do  not  very  much  care  to  learn  how  he  was  distinguished,  even 
at  school,  by  his  strong  indignation  at  anything  approaching  to  injustice ; 
or  how  he  translated  Ovid’s  story  of  Cephalus  and  Procris  into  English 
verse  at  thirteen  ; or  how  he  was  “ early  in  love  or  how  he  used,  in 
boyhood,  to  believe  in  ghosts,  and  once  performed  a prodigy  of  valour  in 
fetching  a book,  upon  a dark  night,  out  of  a dreary  old  church ; or  how  he 
was  above  six  feet  high ; or  how  he  was  forced  on  one  occasion,  from 
want  of  forethought,  to  walk  home  to  Fleet-street  from  a ball  at  Highbury 
on  a wet  summer  morning,  in  a blue  dress-coat,  lemon-coloured  inexpres- 
sibles, white  silk  stockings,  and  a huge  cocked  hat, — to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  such  chance  passengers  as  he  encountered  on  his  way ; or  how  he 
flirted  with  a pretty  Portuguese  girl ; or  how  he  received  complimentary 
letters  from  high  noblemen ; or  how  he  was  wont  to  beguile  the  solitary 
hours  of  his  youth  by  repeating  poetry.  In  spite,  however,  of  its  faults, 
Mr.  Redding’s  is  an  interesting  and  agreeable  work  of  its  kind ; and  one, 
that,  amongst  a certain  class  of  readers,  is  sure  of  favour. 

Mr.  Redding  left  his  native  town  in  Cornwall  for  London  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  His  first  literary  labours  in  the  metropolis 
were  connected  with  a paper  called  “ The  Pilot.”  In  1808,  however,  he 
left  London  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  a paper  at  Plymouth.  He  oc- 
cupied this  post  for  some  years ; and  the  account  of  his  residence  at  Ply- 
mouth forms,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  pleasing  portion  of  his  work. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wilkie,  and 
Haydon,  and  Turner,  and  first  saw  Canning.  With  Wilkie,  Mr.  Redding 
was  not  particularly  struck ; but  he  mentions  some  circumstances  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  artist’s  peculiar  genius.  Wilkie  did  not  pay  any 
heed  to  the  fine  scenery  round  Plymouth ; but  any  scene  of  low  human 
nature  instantly  attracted  him.  One  day,  as  our  author  and  Daavid — as 
Mr.  Redding  tells  us  Haydon  used  occasionally  to  style  his  friend — had 
been  out  together  for  a long  walk,  the  former,  at  a certain  turn  in  the  road, 
missed  his  companion.  On  going  back,  he  discovered  him  peeping  through 
the  gate  of  a cottage,  intently  studying  the  movements  of  a group  of  chil- 
dren at  play  upon  a dunghill.  “ The  finest  grouping  I ever  saw,”  exclaimed 
the  painter  of  “ The  Blind  Fiddler,” — “ the  finest  bit  I ever  saw  in  my 
life.” 

It  was  not  often,  however,  that  Wilkie  manifested  a very  lively  enthusiasm 
even  for  subjects  in  his  own  line.  He  enjoyed  them,  but  in  a heavy  way; 
— his  habitual  phlegm  offering  a curious  contrast  to  the  fire  of  Haydon, 

“ “ Fifty  Years’  Recollections,  Literary  and  Personal ; with  Observations  on  Men 
and  Things.  By  Cyrus  Redding.  In  three  volumes.”  (London  : Charles  J.  Sheet, 
King  William-street.) 
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who  was  boiling  over  with  ardour  and  animation.  The  picture  Mr.  Red- 
I ding  gives  us  of  poor  Haydon  is  a painful  one  when  we  think  of  his  subse- 
quent  fate.  One  example  is  enough  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the  fervour  of  the 
•ji  young  artist’s  temperament  at  this  time.  He  and  Mr.  Redding  had  as- 
■(j  cended  a hill,  upon  a glorious  morning,  to  see  the  sun  rise.  The  two  stood 
’ watching;  and  at  last  the  artist  burst  forth  : 

i “ ‘ Mark  that  light  in  the  east ! How  fine  it  is ! how  sombre  it  looks  below  in  the 
I valley,  and  the  water  in  the  Lava  like  pale  silver.  Then  the  woods— those  limestone 
I rocks— how  rich  it  all  is ; and  in  London  we  sleep  away  these  things.  Look  to  the 
west,  and  the  haze  there,  which  the  sun  will  presently  disperse.  Perhaps  God  dwells 
I in  the  sun,  or  some  delegated  spirit  who  governs  our  system,  our  half-a-dozen  cncket- 
halls  caUed  worlds.  Who  cares  for  this  beautiful  sight,  my  hoy,  hut  you  and  1 i 


' Turner,  Mr.  Redding  was  more  favourably  impressed  with  than  happened 
),  to  most  people  who  were  honoured  with  the  acquaintance  of  this  extraor- 
dinary  genius.  Mr.  Redding’s  experience  of  the  artist  was  of  a reserved, 
i|  unpretending  man, — brief  in  manner,  but  not  ill-natured  ; simple  in  is 
habits,  but  not  penurious  ; and  certainly  some  of  the  anecdotes  our  author 
i relates  seem  to  support  him  in  this  estimate  of  the  painter’s  character.  It 
1 is,  for  instance,  a little  opposed  to  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  latter  to 
find  him  giving  picnic  parties ; yet  to  this  fact  Mr.  Redding  bears  tes- 
timony : — 

« I was  one,”  he  says,  “ at  a picnic  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  he  gave  in 
excellent  taste  at  Mount-Edgcumhe.  There  we  spent  a good  part  of  a summer  s day. 

I Cold  meats,  shell-fish,  and  good  wines  abounded.”  It  is  added— “ The  donor  ot  the 
feast,  too,  was  agreeable,  terse,  blunt,  almost  epigrammatic  at  times,  hut^  always  plea- 
sant  for  one  not  given  to  waste  his  words,  nor  studious  of  refined  hearing. 


j Mr.  Redding  also,  in  contradiction  of  our  previous  information,,  makes 
Turner  a native  of  Devonshire,  and  quotes  the  painter’s  own  authority  for 
t so  doing.  Once,  it  seems,  whilst  sailing  upon  the  St.  Grermain  river,  our 
‘ author  remarked  upon  the  number  of  artists  the  West  of  England  had  pro- 
duced, from  Reynolds  downwards ; whereupon  Turner  observed  th^  his 
name  might  be  placed  amongst  the  number,  for  he  came  “ from  Barn- 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  at  Plymouth,  Mr.  Redding  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Saltram,  the  seat  of  Lord  Boringdon,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Morley,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  very  agreeable  and  varied 
society.  Here  he  heard  Catalan!  sing;  and  here  he  met  Canning,  who,  he 
considers,  fully  sustained  in  private  circles  the  reputation  he  had  acquired 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence 
at  Plymouth,  too,  that  Mr.  Redding  became  acquainted  with  that  eccentric 
individual,  the  author  of  “ Lacon,”  whose  name  afterwards  figures  a good 
deal  in  his  pages.  The  reverend  gentleman  reminds  us  somewhat  of  our 
old  friend  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle 


“ I was  sitting  alone,”  says  Mr.  Redding,  “ expecting  a summons  to  dmner,  one  day, 
when  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  with  little  ceremony  a hard,  palhd-faced  gen- 
tleman  in  black  entered,  and  began,  ‘ I have  heard  of  you.  Sir;  wished  much  to  be 
acquainted ; came  from  Tiverton  ; called  to  ask  if  you  had  seen  one  of  my  pamphlets, 
[handing  over  one,]— ‘ singular  thing.  Sir.’— ‘ Pray,  Sir,  whom  have  I the  honour  of 
addressing  ?’— ‘ My  name,  Sir,  is  the  Reverend  Caleb  Colton,  Cambridge  Fellow,  Cm  ate 
of  Tiverton.’  ” 


But  Mr.  Redding’s  anecdotes  of  his  life  at  Plymouth  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  literary  subjects.  He  seems,  in  his  youth,  to  have  made  a 
principle  of  hearing  and  seeing  all  he  could ; and  Plymouth,  especially  in 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCIV.  ^ ® 
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war-time,  was  a place  in  which  to  hear  and  see  a good  deal.  He  saw  the  r 
remnant  of  Sir  John  Moore’s  army  on  their  return  from  Corunna;  and  a 
Lord  Chatham’s  after  their  return,  pestilence-stricken,  from  "Walcheren. 
The  sentence  in  which  he  describes  the  scene  presented  by  the  Military 
Hospital  during  its  occupation  by  the  latter,  is,  as  far  as  writing  goes,  the 
best  in  his  volumes  : — 

“ I passed  from  room  to  room,  and  bed  to  bed,”  he  says,  “ and  confess  I was  never 
before  or  since  so  painfully  affected.  The  want  of  a visible  cause  for  the  suffering  I 
encountered,  seemed  to  enhance  the  impression  it  made.  I have  been  through  civil 
hospitals,  but  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  them.  The  wounded  and  sick  of  Sir  John 
Moore’s  army  were  no  parallel.  There  was  an  obvious  cause  there.  Here,  fever  and 
death  seemed  to  operate  so  stealthily,  that  the  destroying  angel  of  Sennacherib,  in 
black  midnight,  could  not  have  more  silently  cut  off  his  prey.  Gaunt  spectres  of  men, 
some  half-dressed,  tottered  along  between  rows  of  bMs.  Others,  still  weaker,  lounged 
on  their  beds,  attenuated,  pale,  acute  of  feature,  balanced  between  relapse  and  recovery. 
Some  lay  motionless  from  debility,  others  were  contending  with  the  King  of  Terrors 
near  their  exit.  Here  was  encountered  in  the  mass  what  we  meet  with  only  now  and 
then  in  solitary  instances  among  our  neighbours.  It  was  a harvest  of  death,  not  the 
gleaning  of  a solitary  stem.” 

The  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  one  of  the 
noted  people  whom  Mr.  Redding  saw  whilst  resident  at  Plymouth.  Lord 
Cochrane  was  another; — a quiet,  unassuming  young  man,  of  whom  Mr. 
Redding  mentions  as  a remarkable  trait,  that  his  most  dashing  exploits 
were  invariably  the  result  of  the  most  patient  deliberation.  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, too,  landed  at  the  port  in  time  to  give  our  author  an  opportunity  of 
putting  him  also  in  his  pen-and-ink  portrait  gallery.  Lucien,  he  says,  was 
a short,  sallow  man,  not  much  like  his  illustrious  brother.  Such  distin- 
guished company  only  honoured  the  town  occasionally;  but  of  the  ordinary 
society  of  the  port  and  garrison,  Mr.  Redding  has  preserved  abundant 
“ recollections.”  One  story  he  tells  savours  of  the  comic.  The  port-ad- 
miral, Admiral  Young,  was  a remarkably  stiff,  stately  old  man ; a rigid 
disciplinarian,  wonderfully  strict  upon  all  matters  of  etiquette,  and  espe- 
cially jealous  about  his  own  dignity ; — the  kind  of  person,  in  fact,  we  might 
imagine  Mr.  Dombey,  if  Mr.  Dombey  had  had  the  advantage  of  growing  up 
under  the  discipline  of  a man-of-war.  When  the  West-Middlesex  militia 
were  stationed  at  Plymouth,  one  of  the  officers — a very  vulgar,  free-and- 
easy  fellow — dined  with  the  Admiral.  The  wine  circulated,  and  the  militia- 
man grew  brilliant.  At  length,  some  observation  of  the  pompous  old 
sailor’s  meeting  with  his  especial  approval,  he  gave  him  a hearty  slap  upon 
the  back,  exclaiming,  with  energetic  delight,  “ Well  done^  old  Stiff 
Stump 

Our  author  left  Plymouth  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don. It  does  not  appear  very  clearly  how  long  he  stayed  in  London  be- 
fore his  departure  for  France,  but  it  must  have  been  some  considerable 
time, — time  spent  chiefly  in  studying  German,  and  in  the  society  of  Dr. 
Wolcot.  For  Wolcot  he  had  a great  veneration,  and  relates  various  anec- 
dotes of  him,  of  which  the  following  is  the  best.  An  old  lady  had  once 
taken  him  to  task  about  his  ridicule  of  George  the  Third,  and  inquired  if  he 
did  not  think  he  had  been  a very  bad  subject  of  the  king  ? “ I do  not  know 
anything  about  that.  Madam,”  was  the  reply  ; “ but  I do  know  that  the 
king  has  been  a devilish  good  subject  for  me.” 

The  portion  of  Mr.  Redding’s  book  which  relates  his  adventures  in  France 
contains  little  that  is-  interesting,  except  a story  of  Napoleon  the  Great, 
which  was  told  Mr.  Redding,  and  which  is  capital,  if  it  be  true.  Napoleon 
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— so  the  story  goes — one  day,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  went  to 
a fashionable  tailor’s,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place  : — 


“ ‘ Des  culottes,  mon  ami !’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  Monsieur ! You  do  me  great  honour.  I do  not  think  there  is  a tailor  in  the 
town  or  faubourgs  that  will  suit  you  better  than  myself.  I have  made  for  the  Count 

de , for  the  Marshal  de  , and  for  the  most  illustrious  Effendi  who  lately 

visited  us  from  Turkey.  I had  his  custom  \j)ratique].  He  required  culottes  of  a vast 
and  truly  magnificent  size : all  the  articles  from  my  magazine  fitted  his  Excellency  to 
a tittle ; no  one  else  could  have  managed  as  well.  He  declared  they  were  superb, 
grand ” 

“ ‘ Eh,  hien  ! je  vois  que  vous  etes  la  roi  des  tailleurs  : mais  des  culottes,  mon  ami, 
^ dix  heures  demain,  et  point  de  verbiage.’ 

“ ‘ Monsieur  will  allow  me  to  take  his  measure  ?’ 

*“  A la  bonne  heure.’ 

“ ‘Very  good.  Monsieur!  And  of  what  stuff  would  Monsieur  please  to  have  them 
made,  of  what  quality,  and  . . . ?’ 

“‘Ne  vous  ai-je  pas  dit,  point  de  verbiage?  Des  culottes,  mon  ami,  demain  a dix 
heures ; et  voila  tout.’ 

“ ‘ Pardon  me.  Monsieur,  but  the  colour  ?’ 

“ ‘Tenez,  Monsieur.  J’ai  d’autres  choses  a faire  que  de  m’occuper  de  mes  culottes. 
Prenez  le  couleur  que  vous  avez  donne  a votre  pratique  iEffendi,  ou  sans  couleur,  ou 
toutes  les  couleurs;  cela  m’est  parfaitement  egal.  Mais  des  culottes,  a dix  heures 
demain.’  ” 


It  was  not  long  after  his  return  from  the  Continent  that  our  author  began 
his  connection  with  the  “ New  Monthly.”  The  magazine  had  been  in 
existence  some  five  or  six  years,  but  was  not  in  high  standing.  Colburn, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  was  anxious  to  improve  it,  and,  above  all,  to  raise  its 
literary  character  ; and  on  this  account  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  poet  Campbell,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  undertake  the  editorship  for 
a remuneration  of  some  six  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Mr.  Eedding  was 
already  a contributor  to  the  Magazine,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
take  the  management  of  the  annual  small-print  volume. 

Campbell  was  dismayed  at  the  extent  of  his  labours  almost  as  soon  as 
they' were  fairly  begun,  and  petitioned  for  further  assistance.  A coadjutor 
was  provided  him  ; and  then  matters  were  worse  than  before.  The  col- 
leagues disagreed.  Campbell  would  persist  in  holding  his  personal  repu- 
tation as  directly  concerned  in  each  particular  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Magazine ; and  revised  each  with  well-nigh  as  slow  and  painstaking  an 
attention  as  he  bestowed  upon  his  own  compositions.  Du  Bois  saw  this 
would  never  do,  if  they  meant  to  get  through  their  work  at  all,  and  said  so. 
He  was  a free-spoken  individual,  and  Campbell  exquisitely  sensitive  ; and 
the  consequence  was  an  open  rupture,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Du  Bois. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Redding’s  part  of  the  undertaking  had  gone  on  smoothly 
enough  ; although  he  was  not  a little  disturbed  in  his  progress  by  being 
forced  to  listen  to  the  lamentations  of  poor  Colburn,  who  was  naturally 
grievously  troubled  at  the  position  of  affairs  between  Campbell  and  Du 
Bois,  but  who  dared  not  “vex  the  poet’s  mind”  by  complaints.  At  length, 
after  the  final  quarrel  with  Du  Bois,  it  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Redding,  at 
Campbell’s  desire,  that  he  should  take  the  vacated  place ; and  this  he  con- 
sented to  do,  notwithstanding  that  his  duties  were  already  quite  sufficient 
to  occupy  him,  without  any  addition.  And  the  addition  involved  was  not  a 
trifle.  Campbell  was  soon  cured  of  his  agony  of  over-conscientiousness, 
and  he  became  only  too  apt  to  rely  upon  his  new  assistant.  His  extreme 
excitability  in  a manner  disqualified  him  for  steady  exertion.  A para- 
graph in  a book,  or  a chance  observation,  would  derange  his  mind  for  days, 
rendering  him  completely  oblivious  of  everything  in  the  particular  train  of 
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thought  into  which  he  had  been  led.  These  fits  of  abstraction,  Mr.  Redding 
insists,  were  entirely  beyond  the  poet’s  own  power  to  overcome.  More- 
over, the  poet,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  by  nature  a most  indolent,  care- 
less fellow,  always  ready  to  save  himself  any  trouble  which  he  could  pos- 
sibly get  out  of.  Between  the  indolence  and  the  abstraction,  it  was  soon 
brought  about  that  his  editorship  became,  as  Mr.  Redding  expresses  it,  “ a 
mere  negative  realization  of  the  duty.”  He  shifted  all  the  work  upon  Mr. 
Redding’s  shoulders,  and  used  pleasantly  to  acknowledge  that  Redding 
•was  the  editor,  and  that  he  himself  was  not  wanted.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  said  Redding”  had  no  easy  life  of  it.  He  has  sometimes,  he 
tells  us,  remained  at  his  desk  for  six-and-thirty  hours  at  a stretch  ; and  for 
the  ten  years  his  connexion  with  the  Magazine  lasted,  the  longest  holiday 
he  allowed  himself  only  extended  to  nine  days.  The  greatest  unanimity, 
however,  prevailed  between  him  and  his  illustrious  colleague  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  literary  partnership.  He  says  he  could  never  with- 
stand Campbell’s  heartiness. 

The  “ New  Monthly”  was  the  means  of  introducing  Mr.  Redding  to  a 
host  of  literary  acquaintance.  Sergeant  Talfourd  was  amongst  the  con- 
tributors, and  Horace  Smith,  and  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Miss  Mitford,  and 
Mrs.  Hemans,  and  Shiel,  and  Hazlitt,  and  Bulwer.  Talfourd  supplied  the 
dramatic  article ; and  also  a variety  of  other  contributions,  and  was  always 
a model  of  punctuality  with  his  papers.  It  was  Talfourd  who  introduced 
Mr.  Redding  to  Miss  Mitford.  Mr.  Redding  had  no  particular  partiality 
for  charming  Mary  Mitford,  and  accuses  her  of  having  been  a much  better 
hand  at  a bargain  than  was  poetical  or  pretty.  It  seems  she  would  not 
consent  to  be  paid  for  her  articles  by  the  sheet,  but  insisted  upon  receiving 
six  guineas  a contribution,  short  or  long,  prose  or  verse.  Mr.  Redding 
quotes  one  of  the  lady’s  letters  relative  to  this  matter,  in  which  occurs  the 
following  energetic  paragraph  : — 

“ To  imagine  for  a moment  that  I should  write  at  six  guineas  per  sheet  [or  twelve 
is  ridiculous.  I left  off  writing  for  the  magazines  generally  because  sixteen  was  not 

enough,  and  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Y was  as  clear  as  possible  on  the  point.  I 

especially  said  six  guineas  an  article,  long  or  short.” 

This  may  be  amusing  in  the  author  of  “ Our  Village,”  but  Mr.  Redding’s 
patronizing  tone  of  informing  us  that  “ some  of  her  works  were  very  popular 
among  young  people”  is  still  more  so.  The  two  or  three  letters  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  which  Mr.  Redding  has  printed,  have  no  interest.  Of  Joanna 
Baillie  we  hear  little  beyond  her  name.  For  Horace  Smith  Mr.  Redding 
had  a warm  friendship,  which  accounts  for  the  copiousness  of  his  notice  of 
that  gentleman.  Hazlitt’s  ability  could  not  fail  to  command  Mr.  Redding’s 
respect ; but  he  appears  not  to  have  had  much  personal  liking  for  the  meta- 
physician. Perhaps  he  did  not  know'  very  much  of  him,  for  Campbell  had  a 
strong  dislike  to  Hazlitt,  in  consequence  of  the  charge  of  plagiarism  the 
latter  had  preferred  against  him. 

That  irascible  genius  Ugo  Foscolo  was  not  a contributor  to  the  “New 
Monthly  but  Mr.  Redding’s  intimacy  with  him  occurred  at  this  time. 
Foscolo  was  a Greek  by  birth,  but  of  Venetian  family, — a circumstance 
upon  which  he  prided  himself.  He  was  educated  at  Padua,  and  had  been 
for  a time  a soldier ; but  had  left  the  army  to  devote  himself  to  learning. 
He  might  have  done  well  in  England,  if  he  had  been  a person  to  do  well ; 
but  his  ungovernable  passions  ruined  everything.  He  ended  his  life’s 
“ fitful  fever”  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  and  lies  now  in  Chiswick  Churchyard. 
Mr.  Redding  relates  some  amusing  instances  of  his  peculiarities.  Paying 
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him  a visit  one  summer’s  day  at  noon,  our  author  found  him  with  his  shut- 
ters closed  and  candles  burning  : he  had  prolonged  his  studies  from  the 
night  before,  quite  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time.  The  same  earnestness 
in  his  pursuits  would  sometimes  lead  him  to  pass  two  entire  days  with 
no  more  sustenance  than  a single  cup  of  coffee.  He  quarrelled  with  every- 
one he  came  in  contact  with,  so  of  course  with  Mr.  Redding.  The  history 
of  their  misunderstanding  furnishes  a curious  example  of  his  eccentricity. 
He  had  a bust  in  his  possession  which  he  tried  to  palm  off  on  Mr.  Redding 
as  an  original ; and  because  Mr.  Redding  would  not  he  deceived  he  flew 
into  a violent  passion,  and  had  recourse  to  abuse.  Mr.  Redding  said  little, 
but  took  up  his  hat  and  went  away.  The  next  day  he  was  waited  upon  by 
an  officer  of  the  Marylebone  Police-court,  who  stated  that  a foreigner  of 
the  name  of  Foscolo  had  been  to  the  court  hotly  intent  upon  having  a cer- 
tain Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  him.  Mr. 
Redding  was  naturally  not  a little  surprised  at  the  information,  but  gave  his 
word  for  appearing  at  the  court.  He  went,  and  the  necessary  formalities 
were  gone  through,  not  without  some  interruption  from^  Foscolo,  who  was 
much  moved  to  make  an  harangue  upon  the  subject  of  his  grievances.^  This 
ended  our  author’s  acquaintance  with  the  fiery  Venetian  ; but,  in  spite  of 
such  an  unpleasant  termination  of  their  friendship,  Mr.  Redding  speaks  of 
Foscolo  with  the  sincerest  admiration  and  respect. 

Mr.  Redding’s  connection  with  the  “ New  Monthly’  ceased  in  the 
autumn  of  1830 ; and  Campbell  left  it  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.  For 
more  than  a year  before  the  resignations  of  the  two  editors,  there  had  been 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  storm.  A system  of  interference  had^  been 
practised  by  the  publisher  which  Mr.  Redding  keenly  felt,  as  insulting  to 
his  own  and  Campbell’s  dignity,  and  ruinous  to  the  prospects  of  the  Maga- 
zine. It  was  solely  in  consequence  of  this  interference— so  Mr.  Redding 
anxiously  insists — that  the  magazine  incurred  the  discredit  of  refusing  the 
“Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a Physician.”  It  is  only  fair,  we  think,  to 
Mr.  Redding’s  literary  acumen  to  quote  his  vindication  of  himself  as  to  the 
rejection  of  this  contribution  : — 

“ It  happened,”  he  says,  “ that  I received  a note  from  a most  able  writer,  Mr.  Warren 
of  the  Temple,  the  year  before  I quitted  the  Magazine.  He  wrote  to  me  to  offer  the 
‘ Diary  of  a Physician,^  for  our  pages.  I received  it,  saw  its  merits,  and  sent  it  off  to 
the  printer,  sealed  and  directed  as  usual.  Not  having  a messenger  going  to  the  city, 
I sent  it  from  my  house,  as  I had  sent  articles  often  before,  that  Colburn’s  porter  might 
take  it  with  him  when  he  next  took  anything  to  the  city.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited, 
but  it  is  a fact,  that  the  packet  was  opened,  Mr.  Warren’s  paper  canvassed  among 
Colburn’s  employes,  represented  to  him  as  not  worth  sixpence,  and  return^  to 
Mr  Warren  without  my  knowledge,  until  the  number  for  the  month  appeared,  when  I 
imagined,  till  I inquired  about  it,  that  the  paper  had  not  come  to  me  in  proof,  from 
there  being  much  matter  in  the  printer’s  hand.” 

Campbell  was  indignant  on  being  informed  of  this  affair ; and  Colburn, 
when  the  papers  subsequently  appeared  in  “ Blackwood,”  was  sorry  for  what 
had  taken  place,  and  made  an  apology.  But  he  did  not  profit  much  by  his 
lesson.  Similar  instances  of  meddling  continued  to  occur ; and  at  length, 
as  we  have  stated,  first  one  editor,  and  then  the  other,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation. It  must  have  been  an  effort  of  courage  on  Campbell’s  part  to  give 
up  so  easy  and  remunerative  a berth.  Mr.  Redding’s  direct  sacrifice  by 
his  retirement  was  not  so  important,  but  by  taking  place  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  did,  it  made  the  ten  years  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
Magazine  a dead  loss  to  him.  He  certainly  deserved  a different  recom- 
pense for  all  his  labours  than  the  one  he  obtained.  Whether  he  had 
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worked  wisely  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  worked  well.  Over 
and  above  the  lion’s  share  of  editorial  duty  which  devolved  upon  him,  he 
wrote  all  the  political  articles  himself,  and  had  contributed  more  than  a , ^ 
hundred  and  sixty  articles  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  besides  original  verses  I ^ 
and  translations. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Redding’s  third  volume  is  that  oc-  i . 
eupied  by  his  anecdotes  of  Beckford.  He  had  good  opportunities  of  be-  1 ^ 
coming  acquainted  with  this  eccentric  Croesus.  He  had  once  written  a ^ 
review  of  “ Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,”  with  which  Beckford  had  been  so  ^ 
much  pleased  as  to  take  the  trouble  of  finding  out  the  name  of  the  author; 
and  the  reviewer  was  rewarded  for  his  courteous  comments  by  a reception 
at  Lansdowne  of  marked  civility.  Hearing  that  Mr.  Redding  was  in  Bath, 
and  wished  to  see  the  tower,  Mr.  Beckford  very  politely  proposed  to  send 
his  carriage  to  fetch  him.  The  offer  was  of  course  accepted,  and  the  visit 
was  paid.  We  quote  Mr.  Redding’s  description  of  the  tower  : — 


The  tower  itself,  above  a hundred  feet  high,  was  crowned  with  a model  of  the 
Temple  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  made  of  cast-iron.  Under  this  was  a square  room, 
each  side  lighted  with  three  arched  windows  of  plate-glass.  The  main  entrance,  in 
ascending  two  or  three  steps,  led  into  a narrow  apartment,  or  sort  of  entrance-hall, 
and,  facing  it,  a plate-glass  door  conducted  to  the  tower.  In  this  entrance-hall  was  a 
noble  pillar-table  of  Sienna  marble,  in  a recess,  bearing  three  of  the  oldest  class  of 
Etruscan  vases.  The  ceiling-borders  were  wainscot,  with  gilt  cornices.  Glazed 
cabinets,  on  either  hand,  bore  a number  of  rare  and  costly  articles,  which  I had  no 
time  to  examine.  There  were  relics  from  Herculaneum,  and  purchases  from  Strawberry 
Hill;  there  were  beautiful  bird-paintings  and  landscapes,  with  bronzes  and  vases  of 
exquisite  form,  in  rooms  in  which  crimson  and  black,  and  scarlet  and  purple  pre- 
dominated. Here  was  the  companion  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Vendramini,  by  Bellini; 
Canalettis ; a gem  of  Domenichino ; Patels  and  Cuyps,  now  in  the  National  Gallery ; 
and  fine  Brughals,  magazine  coffers,  Florentine  mosaics,  Arabesque  candlesticks  from 
the  Alhambra,  one  pair  of  candlesticks  of  pure  gold,  after  a design  of  Holbein,  a fine 
bronze  of  .John  of  Bologna,  and  sculptures  by  Farnesini — all  in  the  same  room.  There 
was  a beautiful  oratory,  too,  wuth  a statue  of  St.  Anthony,  and  a small,  well-selected 
library.” 


On  leaving  the  tower  our  author  was  conducted  through  the  grounds, — 
a very  fairyland  of  loveliness — into  the  house,  and  into  the  presence  of  the 
great  man  himself.  Beckford  was  at  this  time  seventy-four  years  of  age, — 
hale,  athletic,  and  able  to  read  without  glasses.  Mr.  Redding  found  him 
agreeable  and  communicative  ; full  of  all  sorts  of  chat  about  books,  and  pic- 
tures, and  Eastern  literature,  and  himself,  and  his  writings : — 

“ You  will  hardly  credit,”  he  said,  “ how  closely  I could  apply  myself  to  study  when 
young.  I wrote  ‘ Vathek’  in  the  French,  as  it  now^  stands,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
It  cost  me  three  days  and  two  nights  of  labour.  I never  took  off  my  clothes  the  whole 
time.” 


Mr.  Redding  happening  to  speak  of  “Yathek”  as  Mr.  Beckford’s  first 
literary  effort,  the  latter  informed  him  that  his  lives  of  extraordinary 
painters  had  been  written  five  years  before,  and  gave  him  the  history  of  the 
production : — 

“ He  told  me,”  says  Mr.  Bedding,  that  the  housekeeper  at  Fonthill  used  to  get  a 
fee  by  exhibiting  the  house  and  pictures  to  strangers.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  artists’ 
names,  and  gave  more  extraordinary  ones  to  the  artists  w’ho  had  executed  them,  than 
ever  before  entered  the  brain  of  woman,  while  she  would  expatiate  on  excellencies  in 
})ictures  of  which  there  w’as  no  trace.  This  temptation  to  mischief  was  irresistible  to 
a youth  of  seventeen,  his  age  when  he  wTote  the  ‘ Memoirs.’  He  supplied  the  good 
woman  with  a copy,  and  she  caught  up  the  phrases,  used  the  names  of  the  fictitious 
wives  of  imaginary  painters,  and  thus  rendered  her  descriptions  more  absurdly 
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picturesque,  to  his  delight.  The  hook  became  her  text-book  to  all  visitors ; and  quo- 
I tations  continually  fell  from  her  to  strangers  about  the  merits  of  Og  of  Bassan,  and 
Watersouchy  of  Amsterdam.  Before  a picture  of  Rubens,  she  would  dissert  on  the 
merits  of  Blunderbussiana  of  Venice,  or  the  Herr  Sucrewasser  of  Vienna;  and  the 
Wiltshire  squires  and  farmers  of  those  days  swallowed  it  all  for  the  honest  truth.” 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  leave  our  author  in  a better  place  than 
thus  comfortably  seated  in  Beckfoi  d’s  luxurious  library,  listening  to  its 
owner’s  racy  stories ; and  so,  as  our  time  is  just  up,  we  shall,  after  one 
more  remark,  bid  him  farewell. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Redding’s  work  redounds  to  his  credit  as  a literary 
man,  it  certainly  redounds  to  his  credit  as  a gentleman  and  a Christian. 
We  never  read  a work  of  the  same  length  and  the  same  character  which 
was  so  uniformly  innocent  of  offence  against  the  charity  which  “ rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity.”  The  anecdotes  never  partake  of  the  scandalous.  As  far 
as  we  remember,  there  is  not  a single  word  in  the  book  which  is  really  dis- 
paraging to  any  human  being,  living  or  dead.  Even  in  the  cases  where  the 
author  has  any  cause  of  personal  dislike  against  the  persons  of  whom  he  is 
led  to  speak,  he  never  suffers  the  feeling  to  betray  him  into  anything  ap- 
proaching to  defamation. 


GLADSTONE  ON  HOMER  AND  THE  HOMERIC  AGE“. 

Mr.  Gladstone  closes  his  three  solid  volumes  on  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Age  with  a sort  of  apology  for  having  lingered  so  long  among 
fascinating  studies, — “ to  pass  from  which  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
world  is  to  step  out  of  a palace  of  enchantment  into  the  cold  gray  light  of 
a polar  day.  Nemesis  must  not  find  him,”  he  says, — 

“ ^ vw  dridvvovr'  Scrrepop  addis  i6uTa.” 

I We  venture  to  assure  him,  before  attempting  to  give  our  readers  some  ac- 
count of  the  work,  that  no  such  apology  is  needed.  Neither  the  Church, 
nor  the  University  which  he  so  fitly  represents,  can  complain  that  any  call 
of  duty  found  him  absent  from  his  post — can  make  that  complaint  against 
Homer  which  Plato  tells  us  the  public  of  his  day  made  against  Socrates, 
that  he  spoiled  their  best  man  for  the  public  service.  These  Studies  have 
not  robbed  Church,  or  State,  or  University  of  their  rights  in  the  author. 
They  are  the  fruit  of  the  leisure  hours  of  one  who  never  shirks  a public 
question — whose  eloquent  voice  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  result  of  two 
of  the  most  important  divisions  of  recent  times — the  votes  on  the  China 
question,  and  on  Count  Walewski’s  despatch;  and  whose  fidelity  stood  the 
severer  trial  of  that  almost  unexampled  struggle,  prolonged  week  after  week 
through  the  weary  nights  pf  July  and  August  last,  in  which,  disputing  the 
ground  inch  by  inch,  he  opposed  the  fifty  clauses  of  the  unhappy  Divorce 
'Bill ; and,  like  his  Achaean  heroes,  was  well-nigh  victor,  in  spite  of  fate. 

For  ourselves,  we  venture  to  thank  him  cordially  for  this  work.  We 
thank  him  in  the  name  of  Scholarship — of  scholarship  in  that  its  most 
limited  acceptation  which  obtains  at  Oxford  ; although,  being  ourselves  old- 
fashioned  fellows,  scholars  of  the  prcc-iBoppian  aera,  we  find  ourselves  not 
unfrequently  obliged  to  protest  against  some  of  his  translations  and  con- 
structions. Mr.  Gladstone  distinctly  disclaims  any  pretensions  to  “ rank 

“ “ Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
D.C.L.,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford.”  3 vols.  (Oxfoi’d  University  Press.) 
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among  philological  scholars and  we  honestly  confess  that  we  could  often 
have  wished  that  he  had  acted  on  the  principle  of  Cuique  in  sua  arte  creden- 
dum,  and  submitted  the  work  throughout  to  the  virgula  censoria  of  profes- 
sional scholar.  It  is  not  however  to  scholarship,  in  its  limited  academic 
sense  (to  which  the  greatest  scholars  would  never  have  dreamed  of  limiting  ^ 
it),  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  services  are  specially  important.  We  speak  now 
of  scholarship  in  its  widest  sense  ; which  comprehends  everything  that  ^ 
relates  to  that  earlier  civilization  of  the  ancient  world,  to  which  the  f 
modern  world  stands  so  deeply  indebted.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  work,  how-  »■ 
ever  questionable  some  of  his  conclusions  may  be,  is  a contribution  of 
unquestionable  value  to  ancient  history, — not  the  mere  history  of  Greek  ^ 
literature,  but  to  the  national  and  political  history  of  Greece.  Perhaps 
one-fourth  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  ethnological  disquisitions  ; and 
another  portion,  which  is  devoted  to  what  we  wish  could  be  called  by  some 
shorter  and  more  English  name  than  Theo -mythology ^ raises  questions  full 
of  interest  to  the  theologian,  and  to  all  persons  who  delight  to  study  that 
important  part  of  the  history  of  our  race — the  history  of  religion,  and  of  the 
religions, — which  is  opened  to  us  by  the  investigation  of  the  mythologies  of 
the  different  nations  of  the  world. 

It  cannot,  we  fear,  be  denied  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  hook,  in  its  present  form 
at  all  events,  is  a book  intended  for  scholars,  rather  than  for  the  general 
reader — for  the  learned  rather  than  for  the  learner.  And  yet  we  venture 
to  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  general  reader 
too^.  For  Homer  himself  is  not  the  property  of  the  learned  exclusively ; the  ' 
world  at  large  has  an  interest  in  the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  And  although  thej 
common  sense  of  the  many  has  ever  refused  to  accept  the  theory  that  these! 
matchless  poems  are  the  result  of  a fortuitous  concourse  of  cyclic  frag-^ 
ments,  yet  great  is  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who,  like  Mure  and  Glad-  W 
stone,  have  overthrown,  as  we  believe  for  ever,  these  pestilent  literary  ■, 
heresies.  | 


“ Mure,”  as  the  latter  most  truly  remarks, has  left  the  debate  on  the  personality  of 
the  poet,  and  the  imity  and  antiquity  of  the  works,  in  such  a state  that  those  who  foUow 
him  may  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  in  their  suh- 


We  hope,  indeed,  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  reconsider  the  resolution  expressed  in  his 
quotation  from  Agamemnon’s  address  to  old  Chryses,  and  prepare  at  his  leisure  a more 
popular  work  based  upon  it  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  and  especially  of  the 
youthful  student ; a work  which  might  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  “ Studies”  as 
Cicero’s  De  Officiis  in  usum  Marcifilii  probably  bore  to  the  Ethics  on  which  Cratippus 
lectmed.  The  work  which  suggests  itself  as  a model  is  that  of  H.  N.  Coleridge  on  the 
classical  poets.  The  ethnological  and  mythological  portions  of  the  work  being  left  to 
the  consideration  of  the  learned,  with  the  chapters  on  the  poet’s  perceptions  of  number 
and  colour,  a very  pretty  hook  might,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  be  built  out  of  the  re- 
maining materials,  which  would  he  highly  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  Homer,  and  greatly 
promote  the  intelligent  study  of  him.  The  Prolegomena,  the  essay  on  the  Morals  of 
the  Homeric  Age,  that  on  the  Homeric  Polities,  the  section  devoted  to  the  comparison 
of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  first  and  fifth  chapter  of  the  section  called  “ Aoidos,”  with 
some  of  those  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  Religion  and  Mythology,  seem  to  us  the 
parts  of  the  work  most  likely  to  he  valuable  to  the  student,  and  best  to  admit  of  being 
put  into  a popular  form.  Such  a work  should  contain  nothing  that  is  yet  sub  judice  ; 
matter  of  that  sort,  if  embodied  at  all,  should  he  thrown  into  an  appendix,  or  into  the 
form  of  the  excursus.  At  all  events,  the  criticism  of  opposing  theories  might  with 
advantage  be  omitted.  In  its  present  form,  the  work,  being  as  full  of  Greek  as  an  egg 
is  of  meat,  cannot  fail  to  deter  the  general  reader ; though  there  is  a considerable  portion 
of  it  which  is  not  only  readable,  h^ut  in  a high  degree  interesting  too ; and  the  driest 
subjects  are  occasionally  relieved  by  passages  whose  eloquence  reminds  us  of  the  writer’s 
greatest  parliamentarv  efforts. 
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eii  stance  the  true  offspring  of  the  heroic  age  itself ; and  are  genuine  gifts  not  only  of  a 
remote  antiquity,  but  also  of  a designing  mind.” 

j.  But  he  has  himself  added  a valuable  argument  to  those  by  which  Mure 
lie  “secured  our  title  to  the  estate  from  litigation,”  in  a very  instructive  section 
19  devoted  to  the  “ trustworthiness  of  the  text  of  Homer,”  which  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Oxford  Essays.  After  going  through  the  external  evidence 
it  of  the  general  soundness  of  the  text,  he  subjoins  the  following  striking 
e passage  on  the  scarcely  measurable  amount  of  internal  evidence  w^hich  the 
. text  supplies  to  substantiate  its  own  integrity  : — 

f “ The  general  corpus  of  the  poems  might  have  been  sound,  and  yet  a had  text  would, 
when  subjected  to  a very  searching  ordeal  on  the  minutest  points,  have  revealed  a mul- 
titude of  solecisms  and  errors.  But  instead  of  this,  the  rigid  application  of  the  micro- 
scope  has  only  shown  more  clearly  a great  perfection  in  the  workmanship.  The  innu- 
merable forms  of  refined  and  delicate  coincidence  in  names  and  facts,  in  the  use  of 
epithets,  the  notes  of  character,  the  turn  of  speeches  and  phrases,  and  the  like,  are  so 
many  rills  of  evidence  which  combine  into  a stream  of  resistless  force,  in  favour  of  that 
text  which  has  been  found  so  admirably,  as  a mirror,  to  reflect  the  image  and  the  mind 
of  Homer;  and  which,  like  a mirror,  could  not  have  reflected  it  truly  unless  it  had 
itself  been  true.” 

“ The  arguments  ah  extra,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ are  rather  answers  to  objections  than 
adequate  materials  of  affirmative  conviction.  After  having  myself  tested  the  text  as  to 
its  self-consistency  in  several  thousand  places,  I find  scarcely  one  or  two  places  in  each 
thousand  where  it  seems  to  invite  expurgation.  The  evidence  on  which  I really  place 
reliance  is  experimental  evidence ; and  that  I find  in  the  poems  accumulated  to  a degree 
which  no  other  human  work  within  my  knowledge  approaches.  The  one  cardinal  and 
paramount  argument  is  the  text  itself  and  its  contents.” 

The  result  of  this  most  searching  investigation  has  convinced  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that  we  have  in  the  Homeric  poems  “ a primitive  representation  of 
the  human  race  in  a form  complete,  distinct,  and  separate,  with  its  own 
religion,  ethics,  history,  policy,  arts,  and  manners‘s.”  And  the  representa- 
tion of  that  period,  elicited  by  cross-examination  from  the  lips  of  the  great 
bard,  whom  we  now  see  “ placed  in  the  witness-box^,”  and  called  upon  to 
speak  for  himself,  and  to  tell  his  own  story,  whilst  it  reveals  to  us  the 
historic  value  of  much  that  we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  mere 
poetry,  and  pours  a flood  of  light  on  remote  antiquity,  furnishes  at  the 
same  time,  by  its  internal  consistency,  a supplementary  argument  of  irresisti- 
ble force  for  the  undivided  authorship  of  these  wondrous  poems — their  unity, 
and  their  uncorrnpted  transmission  to  our  own  time — and  makes  us  feel 
that  we  have  a right  to  believe  (as  we  always  have  believed)  that  we  have 
firm  ground  under  our  feet  while  we  follow  the  guidance  of  Homer  through 
the  varied  scenes  of  the  world  which  he  has  drawn  to  the  life. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  scholars,  or  of  the  general  reader, 
that  we  tender  our  heartiest  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  labours  upon 
Homer ; but  in  the  interest  of  Christian  faith  itself,  and  of  the  highest 
objects  of  academic  education.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  his- 
torical work  of  Mr.  Grote  (the  value  of  which  for  the  historic  times  cannot 
be  overrated)  bears  too  distinct  traces  of  a scepticism  which  is  not  limited 
to  historic  doubts.  The  rjoos  of  the  sceptic  is  too  distinctly  traceable  in  a 
work  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  student  for  honours  at  Oxford.  With- 
out pronouncing  any  opinion  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conclusions  on  ethnology, 
or  those  on  the  Homeric  theology  and  mythology,  we  hail  with  great  satis- 
faction a work  conceived  in  a totally  different  spirit ; a work  which  bears 
upon  its  every  page  the  profound  impression  of  the  writer’s  moral  earnest- 
ness, and  deep-seated  and  living  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  the 
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sacred  laws  of  morality.  It  will  be  well  for  those  whose  minds  must  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  popular  historian,  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eloquent  pages,  that  scholarship  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  scepticism ; and  that  the  greatest  learning  and  eloquence 
joined  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  art  and  of  literature,  and  with  the 
science  in  which  this  age  delights,  are  compatible  with  Christian  faith  and 
earnest  piety. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  succinct  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  first  of  these  solid  volumes  : for  we  have  no  room  for 
more  than  a very  brief  summary  of  the  ethnological  results  which  he  con- 
ceives himself  to  have  arrived  at  from  an  investigation  of  the  Homeric 
Poems,  which  we  give  in  his  words : — 

“1.  We  set  out  from  the  point  at  which  Greece  is  probably  for  the  first  time  settled 
by  a race  given  to  tillage  and  pacific  habits,  under  the  general  name  of  Pelasgians, 
w’ith  subdivision  under  minor  names  of  particular  tribes. 

“2.  A dynasty  of  foreign  origin,  apparently  without  displacing  the  Pelasgians, 
seems  to  have  displaced  in  a certain  quarter  the  Pelasgic  name  by  that  of  Danai.  At 
any  rate,  the  history  of  that  name  in  the  eye  of  Homer  fills  the  whole  breadth  of  its 
own  epoch,  and  its  name  stands  in  after  time,  'poetically  at  least,  for  a national 
title. 

“ 3.  An  Hellenic  dynasty  of  Perseids,  belonging  to  the  Greek  peninsula,  follows  this 
dynasty,  and  effacing  the  traces  cA foreign  rule,  governs  its  subjects  under  the  Argeian 
name,  which  is  founded  on  the  physical  character  of  the  regions  in  which  the  population 
is  settled,  and  on  the  employments  suited  thereto. 

4.  Next  appears  on  the  scene  the  Achcean  name,  which  bears  no  mark  of  relation- 
ship to  the  soil,  or  to  any  particular  employment,  or  to  any  particular  eponj^mist ; but  ap- 
pears to  be  the  designation  of  a race,  not  indeed  foreign,  yet  new  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

“6.  A warlike  and  highly-gifted  race  gra-lually  pervades  different  parts  of  Greece 
under  this  name.  The  Pelopids  its  ruling  family,  possessing  themselves  of  the  throne 
of  the  Perseids,  attain,  perhaps  through  the  extended  sympathy  of  Achaean  blood,  to  a 
national  supremacy.  The  Achseans  are,  in  fact,  become  the  Greeks  of  the  Troic  age. 
They  include  all  other  local  tribes,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  old  Pelasgians,  who  con- 
stitute the  loorhing  population  (so  to  speak)  of  the  country. 

“ 6.  All  the  characteristics  of  this  race,  social  and  religious,  and  its  close  geogra- 
phical proximity  to,  if  not  its  identity  with,  the  first-named,  or  Myr'midon  Hellenes  of 
Homer,  appear  to  derive  it  fro'in  the  'north,  and  to  dissociate  it  from  the  Pelasgic 
stock. 

“7.  Time  passes  on;  we  lose  the  guiding  hand  of  Homer,  but  universal  tradition 
assures  iis  that  the  Dorians,  emerging,  like  those  who  preceded  them,  from  the  cradle 
of  the  nation,  lead  the  last  great  Hellenic  migration  southward,  and  the  name  of 
Hellenes  becomes  the  grand  historic  designation  of  the  nation  at  large. 

“ Of  this  intermixture  and  succession  (A  names,”  he  observes,  “ dependent  on  the  fusion 
of  races,  and  on  political  supremacy,  we  have  sufficient  example  in  our  own  island.  It  has 
been  inhabited  by  Britons,  Romans,  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  Danes,  and  Normans.  But 
two  names  only  have  left  their  mark;  all  the  others,  including  the  last,  are  submerged. 
So  has  it  been  with  the  succession  of  Pelasgians,  Achseans,  Hellenes,  Greeks.  The 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  shew  us  ‘Danaans,"  ‘ Argeians,^  and  ‘ Achseans,’  as  in  the  main  syno- 
nymous before  Troy,  yet  each  name  with  its  own  leaning,  which  makes  Danai  most 
l)roperly  the  soldiery;  ’A/)7eroi,  the  masses;  and  ’Axatol,  the  chiefs.” — (Vol.  i.  pp. 
433—436.) 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  patient  and  searching  investigation  of  the  Homeric  text 
enables  him  to  tell  us,  that  of  the  name  Danai  (‘‘used  in  the  Iliad  147 
times,”)  the  epithets  are  exclusively  military  : — 

' It  may  be  noticed  that  Bishop  Thirlwall  also  attaches  no  importance  to  the  legends 
which  connect  Pelops  with  Asia  Minor ; and  that  Achaean  supremacy  is  connected  with 
the  accession  of  Pclo])s  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  the  Achseans  were  brought  by  him 
into  Laconia  from  Phthia ; which  Bishop  Thirlwall  regards  as  the  more  probable  opinion 
as  to  the  earlier  scats  of  tliis  race.  Mure  also  considers  the  Achaean  name  to  be  the 
j)roi)er  name  of  the  people  over  whom  the  Pelopidan  dynasty  reigned. 
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“Those  of  the  Argeians  are  few  in  number,  and  used  with  extreme  rarity,  oidy  in 
four  passages  altogether,  though  the  name  is  employed  177  times  in  the  plural,  besides 
eleven  times  in  the  singular  as  a personal  epithet.  The  name  has  only  once  in  the 
poems  a military  epithet  {(piXoTcroXeixoi)  attached  to  it. 

“ The  epithets  of  the  Achceans  are  numerous,  not  less  than  fifteen  in  all ; of  which 
one  or  two  only  are  words  of  sarcastic  reproach,  very  rarely  used,  and  one  (vnepKu- 
darres)  indicates  a disposition  to  brag;  the  great  majority  are  highly  diversified,  ex- 
tended, and  elevated  in  meaning,  and  not  suitable  for  soldiers  exclusively.” 

In  the  Odyssey  he  has  observed  the  Danaan  name  used  thirteen  times, 
but  cdways  retrosjpectively  of  the  soldiery  in  the  Trojan  tear : — 

“ The  rest  of  the  evidence  connected  with  the  name,”  he  remarks,  “ is  of  a negative 
character. 

“It  is  never  used  in  the  singular,  either  as  an  adjective  or  a substantive. 

“Nor  is  it  ever  applied  to  women. 

“ Nor  is  it  connected  with  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  part  of  the  country,  nor 
has  it  any  root,  or  derivative,  which  would  associate  it  with  any  territory.  Neither 
has  it  anything  related  to  the  physical  character  of  the  country,  or  to  any  of  the  races 
known  to  have  inhabited  it,  or  to  any  employment  or  habit  of  life. 

“ It  floats  before  us  like  Delos  on  the  Aegean,  without  any  visible  or  discoverable 
root. 

“ If  its  root  was  not  territorial,  nor  tribal,  nor  religious,  it  could  only  be  personal. 
It  was  perhaps  the  mere  reflection  cast  by  the  figure  of  a great  primitive  personage, 
and  incorporated  for  the  poet’s  purpose  in  a designation  made  national  by  him,  and 
limited  to  an  heroic  and  martial  sense,  as  ‘Cambrian’  for  Welchman,  or  ‘Gael’  for 
Highlander,  would  be  an  appellation  appropritited  to  romance,  or  war,  or  any  strain 
impregnated  with  a strong  vein  of  imagery  or  passion.” — (pp.  355 — 360.) 

We  should  have  been  glad,  had  our  space  allowed  it,  to  quote  the 
eloquent  passage  with  which  Section  viii.  is  concluded,  and  to  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  Section  ix.,  almost  a treatise  by  itself^,  on  the 
force  of  the  title  ava^  dvdpav.  It  contains  much  curious  matter,  and  on  the 
whole  we  incline  to  think  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the 
term  is  nearly  equivalent  to  'patriarchal  chieftainf  implying  sovereignty 
united  continuously  with  “ the  headship  in  hlood  of  a ruling  family  or  clan, 
inhabiting  the  country  which  was  the  reputed  cradle  of  the  nation,  or  able 
to  trace  lineally  its  derivation  from  that  country.  A tradition  of  original 
descent  from  Jupiter  attached  essentially  to  the  title.” 

The  most  curious  section  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  that  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  connect  the  Pelasgi  with  the  low  Iranian  nations  ; the  Helli 
with  the  Germans,  and  with  Persia. 

Of  a connection  with  Persia  the  following  evidences  are  cited : — 

“1.  In  Homer,  Perseus,  father  of  a line  of  Peloponnesian  kings,  is  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Danae. 

“ This  implies  that  he  had  no  Tcnoion  'paternal  ancestry  in  the  country  where  he 
attained  to  fame.  But  further,  it  appears  from  the  use  of  the  word  "Apyeioi  for  the 
subjects  of  the  Perseids,  that  they  were  an  Hellenic  house.  Perseus  therefore  may 
have  brought  his  name  direct  from  the  Hellenes  of  the  north.  Why  should  it  nob 
have  come  to  the  Helli  from  Persia  1 

“2.  We  have  two  other  links  with  the  East,  one  in  Perse,  bride  of  the  Sun,  daughter 
of  Oceanus  (Od.  x.  139) ; another  in — 

“ Persephoneia,  whose  ^Acrea  are  in  the  same  quarter.  Again,  a son  of  Nestor  bears 
the  name  of  Perseus,  and  the  name  continued  as  a royal  name  to  the  very  extinction 
of  nationality  in  Greece;  for  the  last  Macedonian  kmg  was  a Perseus. 

“ 3.  In  Herodotus  we  have  a tradition  that  visited  Cepheus,  the  Persian  king, 

married  his  daughter  Andromeda,  and  had  a son,  Perses,  who  remained  behind  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  country  of  this  tale ; the  version  current  among  the  Persians, 
reported  that  Perseus,  born  among  themselves,  became  au  Hellene,  but  that  his  ances- 
tors had  not  been  Hellenes.” 


It  occupies  pp.  440 — 544. 
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Again,  “ the  name  ’Axaiot  is  without  any  note  of  an  Hellic  origin.”  We  ar(  i 
not,  however,  so  sanguine  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that — j 

“ It  seems  inevitable  to  recognise  a connection  between  'Axaifx^vris  and  the  ’Axato  1 
whom  we  find  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  races.  I 

“Strabo  states  that  in  Aria  there  was  a city  Achaia,  called  after  its  founder.  Butl 
he  knew  nothing  of  a Persian  Achseus ; and  the  Greek  ‘ Achseus/  if  he  existed  at  all,  1 
belonged  to  a prehistoric  antiquity.  Thus  the  Achcean  name  in  Asia  is  thrown  back  I 
by  a local  testimony  subsistiog  in  Strabo’s  time  to  a remote  antiquity.  The  coin-  ■ 
cidence  in  name  between  the  ruling  family  in  Persia  and  the  dominant  race  in  Greece  || 
bears  witness,  in  harmony  with  other  testimonies,  to  a presumptive  identity  of  origin.  |I 

“ The  name,  too,  may  well  have  had  its  root  in  the  Arian  language.  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  || 
tells  us  that  ‘the  name  Achseinenes  signifies  “friendly,”  or  possessing  friends ; being  |1 
formed  of  a Persian  word,  JiaTcTio.  (Sanscrit  Sakha),  and  an  attributive  affix.’”  |' 

After  pointing  out  some  curious  resemblances  in  religion  and  in  minuter  . 
points,  he  reminds  us  that  in  the  time  of  Croesus  the  Persians  were  high- 
landers  destitute  of  all  the  comforts  of  life ; just  as  Achilles  describes  the 
Helli  around  Dodona.  Like  the  Achaeans,  too,  they  wore  their  hair  long, 
(Herod,  vii.) 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  evidences  adduced  by  our  indefatigable  I 
investigator  is  drawn  from  the  manners  of  the  modern  Persian,  of  the  mili- 
tary tribes  of  Pars  or  Pars,  as  described  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm.  These  tribes 
also  bear  the  name  'Eelleat,  which  he  observes  “ at  least  'presents  a strik- 
ing resemblance  to  that  of  the  Helli  s — 

“ The  members  of  these  tribes  are  chiefly  horsemen,  all  soldiers  and  all  brigands ; but 
they  abhor  the  name  and  character  of  a thief.  Plunder  is  redeemed  by  violence  in 
their  eyes ; and  it  is  accompanied  with  the  practice  of  a generous  and  delicate  hospi- 
tality. Among  these  military  tribes  women  are  highly  valued,  and  are  of  remarkable 
modesty  and  chastity ; yet  they  have  an  innocent  freedom  in  their  good  offices  to 
strangers  which  at  once  recalls  the  Greek  maidens  of  the  Odyssey.  Adultery  is  capi- 
tally punishable.  The  Persians  generally,  who  have  in  many  points  greatly  degenerated, 
are  noted  for  hospitality  and  love  of  display ; for  highly  refined  manners,  and  great 
personal  beauty.  They  have  an  intense  love  of  poetry,  of  song,  and  of  music ; and 
associate  poetry  with  recitation  and  the  banquet.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  horses, 
much  given  to  the  chace  and  to  horse-racing ; but  with  their  refined  politeness  they 
retain  a liability  to  a cannibal  ferocity.  The  widow  of  a murdered  warrior,  lifting  up 
her  hands  to  heaven,  prayed  Ali  to  deliver  the  murderer  into  her  hands,  that  she  might 
make  his  heart  into  kibabs,  and  eat  it  before  she  died.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  554 — 564.) 

The  heart  of  a chieftain  was  actually  eaten  by  the  mother  of  another 
chief  whom  he  had  slain. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  conceives  that  these  Hellic  tribes  came  into  Greece 
from  the  North  (vol.  i.  p.  208),  and  sees — 

“manifest  indications  that  the  name  did  not  come  into  being  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Dardanelles,  (vol.  i.  p.  545).  They  came,  a highland  people,  along  a mountain 
country.  They  left  their  name  on  the  Hellespont ; and  on  the  river  Selleeis,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.’  We  first  hear  of  them  in  Homer  at  the 
extreme  North  of  Thessaly;  then  giving  their  name  (Hellas)  to  that  country,  or  to 
some  part  of  it.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  led  by  his  Homeric  investiga- 
tions to  differ  from  Niebuhr,  from  Muller,  and  from  Mure,  in  connecting 
tlie  Hellenization,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  of  the  Greek  populations, 
not  with  the  Dorian  immigration,  but  with  Achtean  supremacy. 

Further,  our  author  regards  the  Selli  (whom  Mure  and  Thirhvall  con- 
sider a tribe  of  Pelasgians)  as  a totally  distinct  race,  belonging  to  a dif- 


K It  is,  however,  a resemblance  on  which  nothing  can  be  founded,  as  the  older  form 
of  the  name  of  the  Hellic  tril>e  is  Selli^  not  Helli. 
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fereiit  family  of  nations ; as  distinct  from  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece  as  the 
Oscans  from  the  Pelasgians  of  Italy. 

We  feel  bound  to  protest  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  explanation  of ’Apyeiot 
as  “ Lowlanders.”  Whether  or  no  Argos  originally  meant  a “ cultivated 
plain,”  as  Muller,  with  great  probability,  held,  it  seems  more  natural,  with 
Mure  (vol.  i.  p.  44),  to  explain  the  application  of  the  name  Argeian  to  the 
Greeks  by  a reference  to  the  “ Achaic  Argos,”  to  whose  sovereign  they 
owned  allegiance. 

Moreover,  if  Argos  be  connected  with  the  digammated  epyoy,  which  in 
the  “ avbpfhv  TTiova  i'pyd’  of  Homer  is  applied  to  lands  under  tillage,  it  is 
not  connected  with  aypos  too.  The  German  acker,  our  own  “ acre,” 
and  Latin  ager.  Gothic  akrs^,  evidently  shew  aypos,  not  apyos,  to  be  the 
older  form.  And  the  Anglo-Saxon  work,  German  werk,  which  con- 
nect themselves  as  naturally  with  epyov,  shew  that  the  two  Greek  nouns 
tpyov  and  aypos  are  not  to  be  connected  by Apyos. 

We  are  also  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  express  his  belief  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  word  epa  is  the  root  of  this  digammated  epyov,  (vol.  i.  p.  388). 

And  we  must  protest  against  the  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Ephyre,  and  of  that  of  the  shaggy  Fheres  of  the  mountains  by  refe- 
rence to  epa.  We  are  told  to  suppose  that 


“the  </)  in  these  words  is  the  prefix  which  it  had  lost  in  common  Greek  usage 
even  before  Homer,  as  he  employs  epa^e  without  the  digamma,  which  prefix  we  find 
reproduced  in  the  Latin  terra.’" — (Vol.  i.  p.  508.) 


All  this  seems  to  us  very  rash.  Here,  again,  the  erde  of  the  Ger- 
man, and  our  own  “ earth,”  not  to  mention  the  similar  Hebrew  root,  protest 
against  the  supposition  of  a digamma  before  the  epa  in  old  Greek. 

And  still  more  bold  seems  the  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning  of  Ephyre 
as  equivalent  to  “ fortified  place,”  or  “ walled  place,”  by  referring  to  the 
Italian  terra,  even  if  that  word  in  Italian  mean  a “•  town,”  and  not  a 
district.  But  the  quotation  from  Dante  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  this  to  be 
the  primitive  sense  even  of  the  Italian  terra. 

We  also  question  the  connection  between  the  following  Latin  and  Greek 
words  in  pp.  300-1  and  388: — 

aiOdXr]  . . favilla  ary)  . . vitium 

d\(anr)^  . . Vulpes  „ ) aro 

aiKVTrrepos  . . accipiter  * ' / sero. 

pe^as  . . Rex  (or  the  Sacrifice!'). 

But  still  more  strongly  must  we  object  to  the  attempt  to  connect  ^eXTiaros 
with  ^eXos,  “ a dart.”  The  Doric  form  jBevna-Tos  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  older  Greek  word  was  derived  from  an  adjective,  of  which  the  modern 
Italian  hen  perhaps  preserves  the  original  elements. 

We  feel  bound  to  notice  with  regret  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  characters  of,  and  the  ethnical  relations  between,  the  Hel- 
lenes and  Pelasgians,  referred  to  an  argument,  against  the  use  of  which  our 
greatest  English  authority  on  subjects  connected  with  Homer,  Col.  Mure, 
has  left  us  a very  prudent  warning.  It  is  one  drawn  from  the  names  of  per- 
sons occurring  in  the  Iliad,  whether  Greeks  or  Trojans.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, sure  that  this  argument  is  worth  nothing : yet  while  we  see  among 
the  Trojans  names  of  evident  significancy,  and  evidently  Hellenic  names, 
such  as  Antenor,  Deiphobus,  Polydamas,  and  others,  we  feel  less  confident 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  does,  that  these  names  belong  to  history ; and  see  in 
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the  other  names  which  are  apparently  not  significant,  such  as  Paris,  Hector, 
Priamus,  uEneas,  Anchises,  &c.  an  argument  unfavourable  to  the  view  ad- 
vocated by  him,  that  there  was  an  infusion  of  Hellic  blood  in  the  families 
which  reigned  in  the  Troad.  It  is  far  more  certain  that  these  latter  names 
had  no  significance  to  the  ears  to  which  Homer  sang,  than  that  the  three  ^ 
former,  and  the  other  names  of  Hellenic  significancy,  are  not  mere  inven-  „ 
tions  of  the  poet.  ' 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  construe  the  words ’Apyetcoi/ Aai/amj/,  in  Od. 
viii.  578  s as  the  “ Danaan  Argeians.” 

We  are  sorry  to  see  “ Parrhasie”  of  Arcadia  connected  with  Uvpaa-os ; 
and  Helos  and  Pteleos  spoken  of  as  possibly  “ akin  to  Alos  in  the  country 
of  Peleus.”  To  adduce  doubtful  indications  of  a resemblance  between  two 
countries,  greatly  weakens  the  argument  which  it  is  attempted  to  support 
by  them. 

We  have  mentioned  these  little  slips,  though  our  criticism  will  probably 
be  thought  somewhat  too  minute.  And  indeed,  if  even  Homer  may  obtain 
a dispensation  for  nodding  occasionally,  the  same  indulgence  may  be  con- 
ceded to  his  indefatigable  critic.  We  think  too,  that  this  book  will  come  to  a | 
second  edition  bye-and-bye ; and  it  is  therefore  right  to  notice  one  or  two 
points  which  require  correction. 

We  must  now  take  leave,  for  the  present,  of  the  Studies  on  Homer  and 
his  Age ; hoping  to  give  some  account  to  our  readers  of  the  second  volume 
in  our  next  number. 

We  have  not  adventured  on  a criticism  of  the  ethnological  conclusions 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  himself  to  have  established.  We  shall 
leave  the  discussion  of  them  to  Mr.  Grote,  Dr.  Latham,  Professor  Max 
Muller,  Dr.  Donaldson,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  his  brother  and  fellow- 
labourer,  and  to  the  philological  journals.  We  do  not  feel  over-anxious 
to  challenge  one  so  “ cunning  of  fence”  as  the  representative  of  Oxford 
University.  We  think  it  likely  that  Mr.  Grote  will  be  able  to  shew  much 
which  seems  to  us  probable  enough  to  be  “ not  proven,”  and  that  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis  will  demonstrate  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  the 
incredibility  of  several  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  propositions. 

We,  however,  as  lovers  of  Homer,  and  interested  in  all  that  relates  to 
him,  shall  end  as  we  began,  thanking  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  laborious 
work ; and  believe  that  the  world  will  learn  more  about  Homer  from  it, 
however  questionable  some  of  his  conclusions  may  appear^,  than  from  any 
corrections  of  any  errors  into  which  he  may  have  fallen,  made  either  by 
ourselves  or  others. 


‘ Vol.  i.  p.  390. 

^ We  certainly  have  more  than  once  in  reading  this  work  been  reminded  of  Bishop 
Butler’s  remark  about  ‘^over-great  refinements  ” speaking  of  which  he  says  justly 
enough,  that  “ Persons  of  superior  capacity  have  often  fallen  into  errors  which  no  one 
of  common  understanding  could.”  Mr.  Gladstone  has  occasionally  involved  himself  in 
a “ fix”  in  which  scholars  of  ordinary  capacity  would  not.  But  the  explanation  of  the 
matter  is  the  same  as  that  which  Robert  Hall  is  said  to  have  given  of  his  being  under 
restraint  in  an  asy  lum,  when  a foolish  friend  asked  him  “ What  in  the  world  could  have 
brought  liim  there  ?” — “ What  has  brought  me  here  ? what  will  never  bring  you  here, 
my  dear  fellow, — too  much  brain!” 


THE  CHRONICLE  OF  FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER  ^ 


SIn  or  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1028  was  born,  in  Ireland,  the  now  all- 
ut-forgotten  chronicler  known  as  Marianus  Scotus,  or  Marianus  the  Scot; 
1 reference  to  whom  the  only  recorded  particulars  probably  that  have  come 
own  to  us  are  the  facts  that  in  the  year  1052  he  became  a recluse  ; in  1056 
ne  assumed  the  monastic  habit  in  the  Irish  monastery  of  St.  Martin,  at 
Cologne;  in  1059  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Sigefrid,  Abbot  of  Fulda, 
within  the  walls  of  whose  monastery  he  dwelt  as  a recluse  till  1 069  ; in 
which  year  he  retired  to  Mentz,  where  he  died  in  1082,  3,  or  6 ; the  exact 
date  being  uncertain.  During  the  leisure  of  his  prolonged  seclusion  Ma- 
rianus made  himself  in  some  degree  useful  to  his  fellow-men,  by  compiling 
a chronicle  ; which,  after  the  usual  plan  in  those  days,  began  with  the 
Creation  and  ended  with  the  closing  years  of  the  writer’s  life.  For  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  chronicle,  the  writer’s  chief  authorities  were  Eusebius, 
Cassiodorus,  and  Bede. 

To  the  English  reader,  and  perhaps  to  most  other  readers  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  the  work  of  Marianus  is  of  comparatively  little  interest  or 
value.  The  latter  part  of  it  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  German 
Empire  or  the  Popedom  ; and,  hidden  amid  the  multifarious  items  which 
bear  reference  to  other  countries,  there  are  to  be  found,  as  Mr.  Hardy 
has  remarked  between  a.d.  48  and  the  termination  of  the  work,  about 
threescore  brief  notices  connected  with  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  no  more. 
The  Vatican  MS.  of  this  chronicle,  still  in  existence,  has  been  by  some 
considered  the  autograph  of  Marianus  himself.  It  has  been  printed  in 
Germany  more  than  once ; most  recently  in  Pertz’s  Collection  of  German 
Historians,  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  Professor  Waitz. 

Though  possessing,  apparently,  so  little  of  interest  to  an  Englishman, 
Florence,  a monk  of  Worcester,  in  compiling  his  “ Chronicle  of  Chronicles,” 
has  adopted  as  his  basis  that  of  Marianus  Scotus ; and  the  MS.  which  he 
used  for  the  purpose,  if  not  identical  with  the  one  now  in  the  Cottonian 
Library  (Nero,  C.  v.),  must  have  closely  resembled  it.  Besides  expanding 
the  work  of  Marianus,  by  large  additions  of  English  history,  Florence  con- 
tinued it  down  to  the  year  1117.  Of  the  industrious  monk  who  has  thus 
done  some  good  service  to  our  early  history,  even  less  is  known  than  of  his 
original ; indeed  nothing,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the 
Chronicon  ex  Chronicis,  that  he  died  in  the  year  1118.  “On  the 

nones  [7th]  of  July,  1118,”  says  the  First  Continuator  of  his  chronicle, 
“ died  Florence,  the  monk  of  Worcester,  whose  acute  observation  and  inde- 
fatigable industry  have  rendered  his  Chronicle  of  Chronicles  pre-eminent.” 
This  continuator  was,  in  all  probability,  John,  also  an  inmate  of  the 
monastery  at  Worcester;  who  indeed  is  mentioned  as  a contemporary  in- 
terpolator, if  not  a continuator  of  the  work,  under  the  year  1138. 

Singularly  enough,  and  giving  rise  thereby  to  some  needless  discussion 

“ “ The  Church  Historians  of  England.  Edited,  and  in  part  translated  from  the 
Originals,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  Part  T. : The  Chronicle  of 
Florence  of  Worcester,  pp.  171 — 335.”  (London : Seeleys.) 

“ The  Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  (with  the  Two  Continuations).  Translated 
from  the  Latin,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  Thomas  Forester,  A.M.  pp.  1 — 228.” 
(London : Henry  G.  Bohn.) 

**  Mr.  Forester  erroneously  says  (p.  v.)  1059. 

Preface  to  the  Monumenta  Brit.,  p.  84. 
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among  the  learned,  Ordericus  Yitalis,  the  Norman  historian,  who  saw  a copy  r 
of  this  chronicle  on  his  visit  to  ^yorcestQ?',  has  attributed  the  whole  of  it  to  \ 
this  John;  evidently  mistaking — as  Mr.  Forester,  in  our  opinion,  has  satis-  ; 
factorily  established — the  continuator  of  the  chronicle  for  the  person  who 
compiled  the  original  work.  “ John  of  Worcester,”  he  says,  “ a native  of 
England,  and  a monk  of  Worcester,  a man  of  venerable  character  and  great 
learning,  in  the  additions  which  he  has  made  to  the  Chronicles  of  Marianus 
Scotus,  has  collected  faithful  accounts  of  King  William,  and  of  the  events 
which  occurred  in  his  reign,  and  in  those  of  his  sons,  William  Rufus  and 
King  Henry,  to  the  present  day.”  And  further,  after  giving  a verj^  full 
account  of  the  Chronicle  of  Marianus,  he  continues— “ John  of  Worcester, 
who  followed,  recorded  the  events  of  nearly  a century,  and,  by  order  of  the 
venerable  Wulfstan,  bishop  and  monk,  appended  his  Continuation  to  the 
Chronicle  of  Marianus,  succinctly  relating  many  things  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  the  histories  of  the  Romans,  the  French,  Germans,  and  other 
nations.” 

In  these  passages  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Ordericus  is  not  only  in  error 
as  to  the  name,  but  also  incorrectly  describes  the  “ Continuation  of  the 
Chronicle  of  ]vlarianus,”  which  he  saw  at  Worcester,  as  recording  the 
events  “ of  nearly  a century,”  when  in  reality  it  could  only  have  embraced  a 
period  of  about  thirty-four  years  ; such  being  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Marianus  and  that  of  Florence,  his  English  copyist  and  continuator. 

Making,  as  already  stated,  the  work  of  Marianus  the  basis  of  his  chro- 
nicle, Florence  has  supplied  his  additional  materials,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  from  sources  that  are  still  known  or  extant.  From  a.d.  455 
to  A.D.  597  he  chiefly  uses  the  Saxon  Chronicle‘s;  “making  such  additions 
to  it,”  Mr.  Hardy  says,  “ from  other  sources,  as  frequently  clear  the  sense.” 
From  A.D.  597  to  the  year  732  he  principally  follows  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Lire  of  St.  Cuthbert,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ; adding 
brief  extracts  from  time  to  time,  apparently  taken  from  the  Lives  of  Saints 
Aldulf,  Aldhelm,  Eormrilda,  Sexburga,  and  others.  From  a.d.  732  to  a.d. 
849  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  principally  resorted  to,  with  the  addition  of 
slight  notices  of  the  Saints  Withburh,  Kenulf,  and  Swithun  ; and  a few  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  succession  of  the  kings  and  bishops  of  Mercia  and 
Northumbria.  From  a.d.  849  to  888  Florence  abridges  or  transposes 
Asser’s  Life  of  Alfred  ; occasionally  adding  a few  passages  from  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  some  brief  notices  of  St.  Wistan  and  St.  Edmund,  taken  from 
Abbo  of  Henry.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Forester- remarks,  “ so  literally  has  Flo- 
rence copied  Asser,  that  he  has  twice  adopted  expressions®  employed  by  the 
latter,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  chronicler  had  personally 
examined  the  positions  on  which  two  of  the  battles  he  describes  w’^ere 
fought.  From  a.d.  888  to  946  Florence  again  confines  himself  mainly  to 
the  text  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle ; though  he  is  not  unfrequently  found 
to  differ  from  it  in  his  chronology.  From  a.d.  946  to  971  he  seems  to 
have  had  but  little  recourse  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  to  all  appearance 

^ IMr.  Poste  is  of  opinion  (‘-'Britannic  Ke^earches,”  pp.  217,  8,)  that  Florence,  like 
Ethelwerd,  made  use  of  an  abridged  form  of  the  early  part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle ; the 
form,  in  fact,  in  which  it  now  appears.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  he  tliinks,  employed  an 
earlier  copy  of  the  chronicle ; one  which  had  not  been  then  abridged,  and  no  specimen 
of  which  has  surs’ived  to  our  times. 

* Sub  anno  871  he  says,  copying  from  Asser,  “ I have  seen  the  tree  with  my  own 
eyes;”  and  s.  a.  878,  similarly  co})ying,  he  says,  “As  I have  myself  observed.”  The 
literary  works  of  the  monks  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  common  property : though 
universally  practised,  plagiarism,  as  an  offence,  woSd  appear  to  have  been  unkno^^m. 
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contents  himself  with  extracts  from  the  Lives  of  St.  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and 
Ethelwold ; but  from  the  latter  date  to  a.d.  992  he  again  employs  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  with  the  addition  of  some  few  passages  from  another 
source.  From  a.d.  992  to  1082,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  still  employed, 
but  with  considerable  additions  from  other  sources  ; to  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  more  particularly;  his  narrative  being  in  many  instances,  as 
^ Mr.  Forester  has  observed,  more  circumstantial  than  any  to  be  found  in  the 
H now  existing  chronicles  of  the  same  period.  After  the  year  1082,  Florence 
I still  continues  his  work  upon  the  chronological  plan  of  Marianus ; noticing 
not  only  domestic  occurrences,  but  also  foreign  affairs,  though  mostly  in 
connexion  with  the  German  Empire  b 

Though  displaying  little  or  no  artistic  skill  in  their  arrangement,  Florence 
has  selected  his  materials,  as  Mr.  Hardy  remarks,  with  great  fidelity,  in- 
dustry, and  judgment;  and  may  therefore  be  justly  considered  to  rank  next 
to  Beda  and  the  compilers  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  among  our  authorities 
for  early  English  history.  His  extracts  from  Beda,  we  are  informed  on 
the  same  learned  authority,  are  carefully  made,  and  his  transcript  of  the 
latter  part  of  Asser’s  Life  of  Alfred  is  generally  so  exact,  that  through  it  a 
very  valuable  collation  of  that  work  is  obtainable.  His  translations,  too, 
from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  its  present  form,  are  in  general  very  close, 
until  the  year  1030;  after  which  date  there  is  such  a resemblance  between 
his  notices  relative  to  this  country  and  those  found  in  the  Chronicle  as  we 
now  possess  it,  as  the  arbitrary  employment  of  sources  common  to  both 
would  necessitate ; each  being  at  times  fuller  of  detail  than  the  other,  and 
each  presenting  incidents  unnoticed  by  the  other. 

The  First  Continuation  of  Florence  was  most  probably  wholly  written 
by  John  of  Worcester,  already  mentioned;  as  he  mentions  himself  by 
name  as  the  writer  under  the  year  1138.  It  was  probably  brought  down 
in  the  first  instance  only  to  the  year  1131,  at  which  period  it  ceases  in 
several  MSS.,  ending  at  various  years  in  others,  between  the  last-mentioned 
year  and  1141.  That  the  writer  was  contemporary  with  the  occurrences 
which  he  describes,  is  satisfactorily  evident  from  his  mode  of  speaking  of 
King  Stephen: — “ He  was,”  are  his  words,  “ nay  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
desirous  of  peace.”  He  mentions  also  (1131  and  1137)  Henry  de  Blois, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Milo,  earl  of  Hereford  (1140),  as  living  persons 
from  whom  he  had  received  information;  whence  also,  as  Mr.  Forester  ob- 
serves, we  have  a right  to  conclude  “ that  he  had  access  to  the  highest 
sources  of  intelligence.  Like  his  predecessor  Florence,  he  is  more  diffuse 
and  circumstantial  than  other  chroniclers  respecting  events  connected  with 
Worcestershire,  the  adjoining  counties,  and  the  borders  of  Wales.”  This 
work  is  of  considerable  historical  value. 

Between  1141  and  1152  the  Continuation  of  Florence  seems  to  have 
been  suspended,  and  in  one  of  the  best  manuscripts  the  interval  is  filled  up 
by  a transcript  from  the  History  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  At  this  latter 
year  the  continuation  is  resumed  by  the  Chronicle  of  John  de  Taxter,  a 
^ monk  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  who  brings  it  down  to  1205,  the  49th  of 
Henry  111.,  and  the  year  in  which  the  battle  of  Evesham  was  fought.  The 
remaining  portion  of  this  Second  Continuation,  which  ends  abruptly  in 
1295,  was  written  also,  in  all  probability,  by  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 


^ For  this  analysis  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Hardv,  Prof.  Mo?i.  Brit.^ 
p.  84. 
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Prefixed  to  all  the  MS.  copies  of  Florence  are  lists  of  the  Popes,  froir  bp 
St.  Peter  to  Honorias  II.,  who  died  in  1130;  of  the  Seventy  Disciples;  oip 
the  Jewish  Higli-Priests,  both  before  and  after  the  Captivity;  and  of  thep 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  several  English  sees  from  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine  to  that  of  Archbishop  Theobald.  These  are  followed  by  f 
genealogies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  with  short  accounts  of  the  origin  ‘‘ 
and  limits  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  their  division  p 
into  episcopal  sees.  His  list  of  the  Popes,  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ^ 
eleventh  century,  is  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Marianus  ; the  other  parti-  s 
culars,  down  to  the  period  of  his  death,  were  not  improbably  added  by 
Florence  himself,  as  they  occur  in  all  the  MSS.  The  regal  and  episcopal 
series  are  grounded,  Mr.  Hardy  tells  us,  upon  some  very  ancient  lists  still 
in  existence.  Several  other  works,  Mr.  Wright  says,  {Biog.  Brit.  Lit.), 
have  been  attributed  by  the  old  bibliographers  to  Florence  of  Worcester, 
but  in  all  probability  erroneously. 

The  most  important  MSS.  of  this  chronicle  are  those  at  present  *in  the 
Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  in  the  Libraries  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  ' 
(two  in  number,)  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
(two  in  number,)  and  in  the  Cottonian  Collection  (Vitellius,  A.  xiii.) ; this 
last,  like  one  of  those  at  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  being  erroneously 
attributed  to  Walter  of  Coventry.  The  copy  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  appears  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  Church  at  Worcester, 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  them  all : being  mutilated, 
it  ends  abruptly  towards  the  close  of  the  First  Continuation,  in  the  year 
1140.  The  Lambeth  manuscript  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
monastery  of  Abingdon.  That  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  (marked  xcii.  in  Nasmyth’s  Catalogue,)  formerly  belonged  to 
the  monastery  of  Peterborough  : unlike  the  others,  it  contains  the  Second 
Continuation  to  the  year  1295. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  text  of  Florence  are  four  in  number. 
The  first  is  that  printed  in  4to.  at  London  in  1592,  from  two  MSS.  then 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  William  Howard  of  Naworth — the  “ Belted  Will” 
of  Northern  story — and  which,  after  passing  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  are  now  deposited,  with  the  rest  of  his  collection,  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  second  edition  is  merely  an  incorrect  reprint 
of  the  first,  at  Frankfort  in  1601,  with  the  Flores  BListoriarum  of  Matthew 
of  Westminster  annexed. 

The  third,  which,  conformably  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  concludes  with 
the  year  1066,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Monumenta  Sistorica.  The  text  has 
been  carefully  revised  by  collation  with  the  MSS.  above  mentioned,  those 
of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  and  Lambeth  in  particular.  In  this  edition,  too, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  passages  to  which  attention  is  called  in  the 
notes,  the  matter  of  Marianus  is  carefully  excluded  up  to  the  year  1000  ; 
after  which  period,  as  being  what  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the  work 
of  a contemporary  writer,  it  is  retained. 

The  fourth  edition  is  that  published  hy  the  English  Historical  Society  in 
1848-9,  under  the  superintendence  of  B.  Thorpe,  Esq  ; being  mainly  based 
upon  the  Corpus  Christi  Oxford  manuscript,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
other  copies.  In  this  edition  the  two  Continuations  are  also  printed;  the 
Second  ( 'ontinuation  for  the  first  time,  from  a MS.  once  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  William  Howard,  and  now  belonging  to  the  College  of  Arms. 

'J’he  readers  of  Florence  in  the  original  text  will  observe  the  employment 
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oa  )y  him  throughout  of  two  distinct  and  greatly  varying  sets  of  dates  ; a cir- 

0 :umstance  worthy  of  notice,  and,  with  the  able  assistance  that  we  fortu- 
a(  lately  have  at  hand,  of  some  attempt  at  elucidation. 

01  Of  that  grand  contribution  to  our  national  history,  the  JHonumenta  His- 
5y  ^.orica  Tritannica,  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  portion  is  Mr.  Hardy’s 

Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Medimval  Historians” — ■ 
pages  which  testify  alike  to  his  extensive  reading,  his  critical  discernment, 
and  his  powers  of  research.  Among  his  notices  on  this  most  intricate  of 
subjects,  his  examination  of  the  Chronology  of  Florence  forms  an  item  of 
considerable  importance ; and  the  remaining  space  at  our  command  cannot, 
perhaps,  he  more  advantageously  employed  than  by  devoting  it  to  a few 
extracts  from  such  of  his  passages  as  most  materially  throw  a light  upon 
the  chronology  of  our  annalist. 

The  chronology  adopted  by  Florence  is  the  same  as  that  of  Marianus 
Scotus,  upon  whose  work  he  has  based  his  Chronicle,  as  already  mentioned. 
In  one  column  he  gives  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  according  to  the  Dio- 
nysian computation,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  letters  S.  D.  {secundum 
Dionysium)  ; and  the  second,  the  year  of  the  same  era  according  to  the 
calculation  of  Marianus : considering  which  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
evangelical  truth,  he  has  distinguished  by  the  letters  S.  E.  {secundum 
Fvangelium).  Both  of  these  eras  are  continued  by  Florence  to  the  close 
of  his  Chronicle  in  1117,  and  between  them  there  is  a difference  of  no  less 

I than  twenty-two  years  in  the  computation  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  Evan- 
gelical era  is  earlier  than  the  Dionysian  by  twenty-two  years. 

Now  the  real  fact  is,  that  Marianus  has  misconstrued  the  true  commence- 
ment of  the  Dionysian  era,  h}^  following  a peculiar  hypothesis  of  his  own  ; 
and  Florence  has  implicitly  followed  him  in  his  error.  The  reasoning, 
however,  employed  by  Marianus  in  his  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Dionysian 
era  had  commenced  twenty-two  years  too  late,  and  to  rectify  this  error  by 
adopting  a system  more  consonant  with  the  letter  of  the  Gospel,  is  some- 
what curious,  and  deserving  of  a passing  notice. 

He  took  for  granted,  as  w^e  learn  from  Mr.  Hardy’s  pages, — and  this,  too, 
without  any  good  and  sufficient  authority — that  Christ  was  crucified  on 
Friday,  March  25th,  and  rose  again  on  Sunday,  March  27th.  Now  in  the  en- 
tire cycle  of  Dionysius  there  are  three  years  only  to  which  these  coincidences 
will  apply,  the  years  xiii.,  cclx.,  and  cccxlix.,  which  are  respectively  a.d. 
12,  259,  and  448  of  the  common  or  vulgar  era.  The  first  two  dates  were 
of  course  excluded  from  these  conditions,  and  the  year  12  of  the  vulgar 
era  was  consequently  fixed  upon  by  Marianus  as  the  date  of  the  Passion. 
Going  back  thirty-three  years,  the  Nativity,  on  this  principle  of  reckoning, 
would  fall  in  the  22nd  of  Augustus,  and  the  Crucifixion  three  years  be- 
fore that  Emperor’s  death. 

The  absurdity,  however,  of  this  new  Chronology,  by  the  formation  of 
which,  as  Mr.  Hardy  remarks,  “ Marianus  gained  some  praise,  but  found 
very  few  imitators,”  is  sufficiently  exposed  by  the  admissions  of  Marianus 
himself;  admissions  which  in  some  degree  explain  the  confused  state  of  his 
Chronology  previous  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  as  we  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  mention. 

There  are  two  acknowledged  modes  of  computing  our  Lord’s  Nativity. 
The  first  assumes  it  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  of  Rome  751,  being 
the  42nd  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  the  consulship  of  Cneius  Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  M.  Valerius  Messalinus,  and  the  year  4711  of  the  Julian 
period.  This  year,  under  this  mode  of  computation,  forms  the  first  year  of 
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the  epoch  of  the  Nativity,  and  is  known  by  historians  as  the  v>erus  annus, 
or  “ true  year.”  The  second,  or  vulgar  era,  begins  on  the  1st  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  753,  and  the  44th  of  Augustus,  assigning  the  Nativity 
to  the  25th  of  December  in  the  preceding  year. 

Now  Marianus,  at  the  same  time  thats  he  asserts  that  his  own  true  era 
precedes  the  Dionysian  era  by  twenty-two  years,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
still  assumes  the  verus  annus,  or  year  of  the  consulate  of  Lentulus  and 
IMessalinus,  as  the  true  date  of  the  Nativity ; and  absolutely  designates  the 
year  in  which,  according  to  the  Dionysian  computation,  Christ  was  born, 
as  the  third  year  of  the  Incarnation,  secundum  Fvangelium. 

Amid  such  extraordinary  discrepancies  as  these,  there  is  ample  room  for 
confusion,  as  Mr.  Hardy  has  remarked  ; and  it  is  quite  clear  that  Marianus 
has  allowed  some  singular  fallacy  to  influence  his  earlier  mode  of  compu- 
tation. Fortunately,  however,  so  far  as  his  Chronicle  is  of  any  historical 
value,  it  has  only  extended  to  the  first  four  centuries ; and  it  will  be  evi- 
dent to  the  reader,  upon  a close  examination  of  its  contents,  that  after  the 
year  a.d.  415  he  has  greatly  rectified  his  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the 
true  Dionysian  era  of  the  Incarnation  ; and  that  though  he  continues  appa- 
rently to  preserve  the  differences  of  twenty -two  years  between  the  presumed 
era  of  the  Incarnation  secundum  Fvangelium,  and  the  era  secundum  Dio- 
nysium,  the  dates  distinguished  by  him  as  S.  E.  are  after  that  time  no 
longer  identical  with  those  which  correspond  with  the  verus  annus,  but  are 
in  reality  nineteen  years  more  advanced  than  that  era ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  years  exhibited  in  the  column  distinguished  by  the  letters  S.  D., 
correctly  represent  the  dates  to  which  the  events  recorded  are  justly  ascrib- 
able  according  to  the  true  era  of  Dionysius ; but  are  nineteen  years  more 
advanced  than  is  consistent  with  the  commencement  of  the  era  improperly  i 
designated  by  Marianus  as  the  era  of  the  Incarnation  secundum  Diony- 
sium,  and  three  years  less  advanced  than  required  by  the  era  distinguished 
as  the  verus  annus. 

In  reference  to  such  parts  of  his  Chronicle  as  Florence  has  interwoven 
with  the  matter  of  Marianus — from  a.d.  455  to  732  his  additions  are 
chiefly  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Bede’s  two  historical  works  ; though 
they  sometimes  differ  a year  or  more  in  their  chronology.  Some  dates  are 
also  annexed  to  events  which  in  the  text  of  Bede  are  left  undated.  Though 
he  still  occasionally  varies  from  it  in  chronology,  Florence’s  additions  from 
A.D.  732  to  849  are  principally  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  From  this  lat- 
ter date  to  A.D.  888,  he  in  general  agrees  with  Asser,  from  whom  he  has 
largely  borrowed,  in  his  chronology.  He  then  resumes  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle to  A.D.  946,  but  repeatedly  difi’ers  from  it ; after  which  date  he  still 
borrows  from  the  same  source,  but  with  slighter  differences  in  chronology. 
To  the  whole  of  his  additions  to  Marianus,  Florence  has  been  careful  to  add 
the  column  secundum  Evangelium,  containing  the  imaginary  twenty-two 
years’  difi^erence  between  the  Dionysian  and  Evangelistic  calculations.  In 
the  First  Continuation,  the  computation  secundum  Fvangelium  is  also 
observed. 

It  only  remains  for  lis  to  devote  a few  words  to  the  English  translations 
of  Florence  that  have  recently  made  their  appearance.  The  volume  of  the 
“ Church  Historians”  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  is  only 
translated,  we  learn,  by  Mr.  Stevenson  in  part ; and  the  version  of  Florence 
which  forms  its  latter  half,  to  our  thinking,  bears  marks  of  the  workman- 
ship of  a less  practised  hand.  Fully  appreciating  the  pains  that  Mr.  Ste- 
venson has  so  successfully  expended,  in  a succeeding  volume,  upon  placing 
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the  text  and  illustrations  of  William  of  Malmesbury  before  his  readers  in 
the  most  desirable  form,  we  cannot  but  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  fail- 
ing health,  he  should  have  found  himself  necessitated,  in  completing  his 
second  volume  for  the  press,  to  rely  upon  foreign  aid. — Oculus  domini  sa- 
ginat  equum  is  as  applicable  to  the  study  as  the  stable. 

Mr.  Forester’s  translation,  which  is  of  somewhat  more  recent  date,  we 
have  found  to  be  unimpeachable  so  far  as  our  researches  have  extended — a 
few  matters  of  but  secondary  importance  excepted.  Why,  for  example, 
does  he  invariably  render  Medeshamstede  “ Peterborough  ?”  Me  surely — 
that  is,  if  an  anachronism  is  worth  avoiding — ought  to  allow  a Saxon  place 
to  be  called  by  its  Saxon  name,  when  treating  of  the  history  of  Saxon 
times.  Suppose  he  were  translating  one  of  the  early  Greek  authors,  would 
he  render  BvCdvriov  {fRyzantiuni)  “ Constantinople?”  We  think  not  : and 
yet  the  anachronism  would  be  hardly  greater  in  this  instance  than  in  the 
other.  We  remark,  too,  that  he  confounds  the  abbey  of  Pamsey  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire with  that  of  Pomsey  in  Hants ; an  error  into  which  he  has 
fallen  more  than  onceS.  Save  and  except  such  trifling  shortcomings 
as  these,  his  translation  is  evidently  very  carefully  executed,  and  bears 
strong  testimony  to  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  lore. 


THE  HEW  CALEHHAES  OE  STATE  PAPEKS. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Pomestic  Series,  of  the  Peign  of  James  I.  1611 — 1618, 
Preserved  in  the  State-Paper  Department  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Pecord-Office. 
Edited  by  Mary  Anne  Everett  Green,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s^Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. (London : Longmans.) 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Peign  of  Charles  I.,  1625,  1626, 
Spc.,  Sfc.  Edited  hy  John  Brtjce,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A.,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the  Sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretai’y  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  (London : Longmans.) 

The  designation  “ State  Papers,”  by  which  the  documents  calendared 
in  the  present  volumes  are  ordinarily  known,  must  be  understood  with 
some  qualification,  as  Mr.  Bruce  very  justly  remarks.  Though  a con- 
venient general  title,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
precise  diplomatic  description  of  every  individual  document. 

On  the  contrary,  these  State  Papers  are  of  a most  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter, and  intermingled  with  numerous  State  Papers  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  there  are  a vast  number  of  other  documents  as  well,  among 
our  public  archives,  that  bear  reference  to  quite  other  than  state  matters, — 
matters  both  “public  and  private,  general  and  individual,  local  and  per- 
sonal.” Though  still  unclassified  from  their  former  chaotic  state,  they  are 
now  being  reduced  to  comparative  order,  and  are  being  gradually  arranged 
chronologically,  thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
his  coadjutors,  in  one  great  series. 

Towards  this  useful  work,  a valuable  contribution  will  be  found  in  the 
two  goodly  volumes  which,  under  the  above  titles,  are  now  presented  to 


^ See  pp  104,  109,  110.  The  only  occasion  on  which  the  abbey  of  Pomsey  is  men- 
tioned by  Florence  is  sub  anno  967 ; p.  103  of  Mr.  Forester’s  translation. 
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the  public, — volumes  which  speak  highly  for  the  skill  and  unremitting  in- 
dustry of  their  respective  editors. 

The  most  prominent  features,  apparently,  of  Mrs.  Green’s  volume  are 
a vast  collection  of  papers  connected  with  the  examinations  and  trials  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  and  their  accomplices  in  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ; enquiries  still  pending  into  the  origin  and  pro- 
motion of  the  Gunpowder  Plot;  and  letters  of  news,  in  almost  boundless 
numbers,  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  from  various  correspondents,  John  Cham- 
berlain more  particularly. 

To  make  anv  satisfactory  analysis  of  these  pages,  circumscribed  as  are 
our  limits,  is  of  course  out  of  the  question ; and  we  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  placing  before  our  readers  a small  selection  from  such  of 
the  “ curiosities”  of  the  volume  as,  upon  a rapid  glance  over  its  pages, 
may  happen  to  have  attracted  our  attention.  To  economize  space,  we  in 
most  instances  omit  dates,  and  content  ourselves  with  merely  giving  the 
page 

“Licence  to  John  Minshon®',  of  the  sole  printing  of  the  ‘ Glosson  'Etlmologicon,  or. 
Dictionary  Etymological  of  12  languages,’  for  21  years,  (p.  10,  Feh.  20,  1611).” 

This  dictionary  by  John  Minsheu  (for  so  the  name  is  more  properly 
spelt)  is  remarkable  as  being  in  all  probability  the  first  book  published  by 
subscription  in  England  : — 

“Viscount  Fenton  to  Salisbury,  (p.  28).  The  King  will  he  at  Whitehall  at  one 
o’clock.  The  parties  are  to  he  there  in  time,  as  the  King  is  unpleasand  when  he  must 
attend  the  cumming  of  uthers.” 

“The  King  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  (p.  75).  Considers  that  the  election  of 
Dr.  Laud  as  President  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  was  no  further  corrupt  or  partial 
than  all  elections  are  liahle  to  he ; therefore  wishes  it  to  staud,  and  clearer  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Statutes  to  be  made  for  the  future.” 

“ Sir  Thomas  Lake  to  Salisbury,  (p.  80).  His  Majesty  has  heard  of  his  care  for 
Archj’s  coat  [Archy  Armstrong,  the  Court  Fool],  which  is  like  to  make  sport.” 

“ Salisbury  to  Lake,  (p.  93).  Asks  when  the  fruit-trees  sent  to  the  King  by  the 
French  Queen  are  to  be  planted.  The  apples  and  pears  are  inferior  to  the  English, 
the  Poire  Chretienne  included.” 

It  may  be  worth  enquiry  whether  this  M^as  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Bon  Chretien  pear  into  England  ; if  so,  it  was  not  long  before  it  became  a 
popular  favourite  : — 

“Letter  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to  elect  Francis 
White  Fellow.” 

Letters  of  this  nature  to  colleges  in  either  University  are  very  numerous 
in  the  present  volume  ; and  such  instances  of  dictation  in  reference  to  the 
election  of  Fellows  seem  in  these  days  to  have  been  at  least  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged as  so  many  exercises  of  the  royal  prerogative.  James’s  grand- 
son, to  his  misfortune,  found  the  authorities  at  Magdalen  in  a less  accom- 
modating mood: — 

“John  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Dec.  31,  1611,  (p.  104).  A cutpurse, 
taken  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  will  be  executed.” 

“Same  to  same,  Feb.  12,  1612,  (p.  120).  Moll  Cutpurse,  a notorious  beggar,  has 
done  penance  in  St.  Paul’s.” 

It  is  very  possible  that  in  both  these  extracts  the  same  personage  is 


* Query  if  not  Minshou  in  the  original  ? So,  too,  “ CoHnt,  the  traveller,”  (p.  427  and 
Index,)  is,  no  doubt,  a mistake  for  Coriat,  or  Cory  at,  the  eccentric  author  of  the 
“ Crudities.” 
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alluded  to;  one  Mary  Frith  by  name,  a woman  of  masculine  stature,  and 
who  had  an  infamous  notoriety  as  a prostitute  and  procuress,  a fortune- 
teller, a pick-pocket,  and  a thief.  Her  Life  was  published  in  1662,  and 
Nat.  Field  in  his  comedy  called  “ Amends  for  the  Ladies,”  has  displayed 
some  of  her  “ merry  pranks.” 

“Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  Feb.  26,  1612,  (p.  121).  Bartholomew  Legate  sentenced 
to  be  burnt  for  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ. — March  25th,  (p.  124).  Legate,  the 
Arian,  burnt  in  Smithfield  for  heresy.” 

“Petition  of  Agnes,  widow  of  Robert  Appleby,  Purveyor  of  the  Blachjachs,  buckets, 
&c.,  to  His  Majesty,  that  she  may  enjoy  her  late  husband’s  place  for  life.” — (p.  127). 

Blachjaclc^  were  leather  drinking-vessels  ; not  unlike  fire-buckets,  only 
much  taller,  and  generally  with  handles  and  spouts. 

“ Sir  Thomas  Lake  to  Carleton,  (p.  155).  Death  of  [Henry]  Prince  of  Wales  (Nov., 
1612),  in  the  pride  of  his  years.  The  King,  apprehending  the  worst,  and  not  en- 
during to  be  so  near  the  place,  removed  to  Theobalds,  and  kept  his  bed.  The  Queen  is 
at  Somerset  House.  They  have  not  seen  each  other, /or  feare  to  refresh  the  sense  of 
( the  viound.  His  body  opened  on  account  of  vulgar  rumours  about  his  death,  which  was 
' proved  to  be  from  the  hand  of  God.  A cordial  was  sent  him  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
I who  loses  by  his  death  his  greatest  hope  of  release  ” 

“Isaac  Wake  to  Carleton,  (p.  163).  The  King  in  bed  with  a sore  toe,  but  will  not 
- have  it  called  the  gout.” 

“ Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  (p.  163).  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  at  the  affiancing  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  translated  the  service  into  French  so  badly  as  to  excite  laughter.” 

In  p.  187  we  observe  a William  Garway  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
lessees  of  the  customs  on  French  and  Rhenish  wines.  He  not  improbably 
was  the  father  of  Thomas  Garway,  tobacconist  and  coffee-man,  who  was  the 
first  to  retail  tea  in  1657,  and  was  the  founder  of  Garraway’s  Coffee- 
house. 

“ Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  (p.  187).  Sir  Thomas  Bodley’s  executors  cannot  excuse 
him  of  unthankfulness  to  many  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  he  being  so  drunTc  with  the 
applause  and  vanity  of  his  librarie,  that  he  made  no  conscience  to  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  ” 

“ The  King  to  the  executors  of  Thomas  Sutton,  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Governors 
of  the  Charter  House,  Middlesex.  Requires  them  to  assign  a meet  allowance  to  Roger 
Sutton,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Sutton,  who  was  overlooked  in  his  father’s  disposition 
of  his  large  estates.” — (p.  188.) 

“ Grant  to  David  Lewes,  of  Lincoln,  of  the  office  of  Vermynter  or  Vermyntaker  in 
England,  to  destroy  foxes,  grayes,  fickenos,  polcates,  wisells,  stotes,  fares,  badgers, 
wildecats,  otters,  hedgehogges,  rattes,  mice,  wouldewarpe  or  waute,  and  other  noysome 
vermyne,  destroyers  of  comes ; also  crowes,  choughs  or  rookes,  mertons,  furskites,  mole- 
kites,  bussardes,  scagges,  cormorants,  ringtails,  irones  or  ospreys,  woodwales,  pies,  jayes, 
ravens  or  hightes,  kingefishers,  bulfinches,  and  other  ravenous  birds  and  noysome  fowle, 
devowrers  of  corn,”  &c. — (p.  192.) 

“ Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  (p.  196).  The  Queen,  shooting  at  a deer  at  Theobalds, 
shot  the  King’s  favourite  hound.  He  was  angry  at  first,  but  afterwards  sent  her  a 
diamond  as  a legacy  from  his  dead  dog.” 

Cut-work  bands  are  so  much  in  fashion,  that  £6  or  £7  are  paid  a pair 
for  them  : — 

“ Earl  of  Suffolk  to  Somerset,  (p.  256).  The  new  serjeants  invite  his  Majesty  to 
their  feast  as  usual.  If  the  King  will  return  them  thanks,  they  are  happy  men.  It  is 
not  meant  that  he  should  be  present,  the  feast  being  within  two  days.  ” 

“Report  upon  the  case  of  John  Wiseman  and  Frances,  his  wife,  accused  of  incest. 
The  commissioners  find  the  charge  groundless,  his  ivife  being  granddaughter  of  the 
brother  of  his  late  ivife,  and  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees.” — (p.  272.) 

“ Chamberlain  to  Alice  Carleton,  (p.  273).  Bruckshaw,  the  brewer,  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  serve  the  King  on  credit,  £16,000  being  due  to  the  King’s  brewer.” 
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“ Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  (p.  286).  The  lawyers  nettled  because  the  King  went  to 
Cambridge  to  see  the  play  Ignoramus  [by  George  Kuggle,  of  Clare  Hall],  which  ridiculed 
them.” 

“ Earl  of  Suffolk  to  Richard  Gyles,  waiter  for  prohibited  woods,  (p.  131).  To  permit 
Marmaduke  Peckett,  merchant  of  London,  to  transport  a ton  of  logwood  consigned  to 
him  by  mistake,  and  seized  for  the  King  as  prohibited  wood,  on  his  bond  to  bring  in  no 
move,  false  dyeing  woods.” 

“The  King  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  (p.  351).  Will  not  grant  the  petition  of 
the  town  of  Cambridge  to  be  made  a city,  if  the  University  fears  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  its  giving  them  any  pre-eminence  over  the  University ; which  is  the  glory  of 
the  town,  and  under  his  own  special  piotection.” 

“ Edward  Sherburn  to  Carleton,  (p.  354).  The  Prince  [Charles]  took  a ring  from 
Sir  George  V^illiers’s  hand,  and,  putting  it  on  his  own,  forgot  it  and  lost  it ; on  which 
Yilliers  complained  to  the  King,  who  chided  the  Prince  so  severely  as  to  bring  him  to 
tears,  and  forbade  him  the  presence  till  the  ring  was  restored.” 

“ Grant  of  a patent  for  the  sole  making  of  a table  for  casting  accounts,  by  which 
any  questions  arithmetical  may  he  resolved,  without  the  use  of  pen  or  counters.” — 
(p.357.) 

Mr.  Babbage’s  invention  of  the  Calculating  Machine  seems  to  be  here 
forestalled  by  a couple  of  centuries. 

“Edward  Sherburn  to  Carleton,  (p.  361).  Pompous  funeral  of  Sir  John  Grimes,  a 
favourite  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  butchers  of  King-street 
buried  a dog  in  Tothill-fields,  in  ridicule  of  the  ceremony,  saying,  the  soul  of  a dog  was 
as  good  as  that  of  a Scot.  Several  of  them  are  apprehended,  and  will  be  whipped.” 

“ Same  to  Same,  (p.  370),  The  King  boxed  the  Frince  s ears,  for  turning  a water- 
spout on  Sir  George  Villiers  in  Jest,  in  the  garden  at  Greenwich.” 

“M.  de  Jourval  to  Fancis  Windebank,  (p.  391).  Sir  George  Sandys  and  others 
hanged  for  highway  robberies  at  Kensington,  of  twelve  or  thirteen  persons  hanged  in 
an  evening.” 

“ George  LordCarew  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  (p.  426).  Five  men  set  sail  from  Bermuda 
in  a small  boat,  little  bigger  than  a double  wherry,  and  reached  England  in  safety, 
(p  428).  York  Herald  played  a trick  on  Garter  King-at-Arms,  by  sending  him  a coat 
of  arms  drawn  up  for  Gregory  Brandon,  said  to  be  a merchant  of  London,  and  well 
descended;  which  Garter  subscribed,  and  then  found  that  Brandon  was  the  hangman: 
Garter  and  York  are  both  imprisoned,  one  for  foolery,  the  other  for  knavery.” 

“ Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  (p.  441).  Lord  Hay’s  entertainment  cost  more  than 
£2,200,  but  Lady  Lucy  Percy,  the  most  desired  guest,  was  absent;  her  father  kept 
her  with  him  in  the  Tower,  saying  he  was  a Percy,  and  he  loould  not  have  her  dancing 
Scotch  jigs.” 

Our  limits,  however,  remind  us  that  we  must  here  bring  our  extracts  to 
a close.  Of  Mr.  Bruce’s  volume  we  can  only  find  room  to  say,  that  it 
contains  a vast  amount  of  material  of  a very  similar  nature;  much  that  is 
valuable  to  the  historian,  and  much  that  is  curious  and  interesting  to  the 
dilettante  reader.  Among  others,  the  names  of  Lord  Bacon,  Archbishop 
Laud,  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brook,  Bishop  Andrewes, 
Speed  the  chronicler,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  Sir  Henry 
A’^aiie,  are  to  be  met  with  in  its  pages. 
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OEIGIIS-AL  DOCUMENTS  DELATING  TO  THE 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLAES. 

No.  IV. 


it 
0 

0 , 

I The  remainder  of  the  account  of  the  London  sheriffs,  begun  in  our  last 

0 paper,  is  occupied  with  an  enumeration  of  the  rich  and  various  property 

1 appertaining  to  the  two  churches  that  were  in  the  Temple,  wliether  in  use 
in  the  Great  Church  still  so  well  known,  in  the  chapels  of  St.John  or 
St.  Nicholas,  or  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  “ extra  hostium  Aule,”  or  stored 

iin  the  vestry.  The  inventory  will  be  found  most  curious,  and  it  seems  to 

(prove  that  if  the  Order  had  fallen  into  the  luxurious  mode  of  life  ascribed 
to  them,  they  had  at  least  been  faithful  custodians  of  the  property  especially 
devoted  to  divine  service. 

Some  few  articles  are  described  as  of  copper,  of  pewter,  or  of  tin,  but  in 
general  the  material  is  of  the  richest.  Thus  we  have  for  the  performance 
of  the  holy  offices,  chalices,  spoons  and  phials,  ships  and  thnribles,  of  silver 
or  silver-gilt ; curtains,  tapestry  and  altar-cloths,  of  cloth  of  gold,  of  silk, 
and  of  fine  linen  ; crystal  and  enamelled  candelabra  ; organs  and  bells  ; 
service-books  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  jewelled,  and  adorned  with  plates 
of  silver-gilt;  tunics,  albs,  rochets,  dalmatics,  and  other  vestments  in  great 
j variety;  crosses  and  banners;  a pastoral  staff,  with  silver  head;  staves 
of  cedar,  doubtless  memorials  of  their  lost  possessions  in  the  Holy  Land  ; 
ivory  coffers,  and  vases  of  Limoges  enamel.  Nor  had  what  was  then  con- 
sidered the  especial  glory  of  a church  been  neglected.  Though  pleading 
ignorance  of  their  value,  Nicholas  and  Nigel  account  for  a rich  store  of 
reliques,  preserved  in  costly  shrines  or  cabinets  of  silver,  of  silver  and 
crystal,  or  ivory,  including  pieces  of  the  True  Cross  and  a portion  of  the 
Holy  Blood  ; together  with  what  would  certainly  be  an  historical  curiosity, 
if  it  had  been  preserved  to  our  times — the  sword  with  which,  ui  dicitur, 
Thomas  a Becket  was  slain. 

Books,  too,  there  were,  of  the  value  and  even  the  names  of  which  the 
sequestrators  profess  their  ignorance,  except  in  one  instance,  when  they 
specify  a book  called  Tabeham,”  and  estimate  its  price  at  2s. 

The  greater  part  of  this  property  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs, 
and  duly  transferred  to  their  successors,  the  usual  service  having  been  ap- 
parently kept  up,  and  certainly  six  chaplains  paid  for  masses  performed  ^ ; 
but  some  few  things  were  sold,  as  a silver  chalice,  two  small  coffers,  two 
silver  feet  of  crosses  or  cups,  an  old  vestment,  and  two  old  mitres,  the 
whole  producing  only  £1  17s.  8d.,  and  thus  forming  but  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  gross  receipts,  which  amounted  to  £77  6s.  O^d.  The  ex- 
penditure had  been  £105  6s.  8|d.,  and  though  from  this  had  to  be  deducted 
£3  6s.  Ojd.  excess  of  receipts  over  payments  at  Craunford  (No.  XII.),  the 
London  sheriffs,  unlike  our  former  friend  William  le  Plomer,  figure  as 
creditors  of  the  king  to  the  amount  of  £24  I4s.  2fd. 

No.  XI.  (eoncluded.) 

COMPOTUS  NICHOLAI  PICOT  et  NIGELLI  DRUKI. 

Ix  Magna  Ecclesia. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  j.  calice  argenti  deaurati,  precii  xxix®.  ix*^. 
ij.  turribulis  argenti  deaurati,  precii  ij.  marcarum. 
ij.  phiolis  argenti,  precii  xP. 

« See  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  cciv.  p.  286. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV.  3 u 
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ij.  pelvlbus  argenti,  precii  xx^. 

j.  navi  de  cupro  et  j.  cocleare  argenti  ad  idem,  precii  xd. 

j.  pixide  eburneo  ad  imponendum  corpus  Domini,  cum  j.  cipbo  argenti  ad  idem. 

preen  dimidie  marce.  ^ ’ 

j.  crismatorio  de  peautro,  precii  iiijd. 
j.  cruce  de  metallo  ciun  vexillo,  precii  xijd. 
j.  pede  ad  crucem  argenti,  precii  vj^. 

j.  Missah  et  j.  Textu  argenti  in  quo  Evangelia  tocius  anni  scribuntur,  precii  iii 
marcarum.  ’ ^ J' 


\j.  paribus  vestimentorum  cum  tumcis  et  dalmaticis,  precium  omnium  xlviiis. 

J.  vestimento  feriali  sive  tunica  et  dalmatica,  precii  iij».  ' 

j.  pari  albarum  et  amicarum  ad  diaconum,  precii  xviij''. 

ij.  paribus  plbarum  ad  pueros,  precii  xy"!. 

ij.  offertoriis  ad  patenam  tenendam,  precii  ijs, 

ij.  roebettis,  precii  ijs. 

j.  pari  corporalium,  precii  ijs. 

j.  manutergio  et  j.  coopertorio  super  altare,  precii 

j.  fronterio  ante  altare,  precii  xijd. 

[marce^^]  altare  jacentibus  et  ij.  capotls  coreis,  precii  dimidie 

ij.  candelabris  de  copere  de  Lymnges  ad  ce[re'=]as  processionales,  precii  ijs. 
yj.  candelabris  de  metallo  coram  magno  altare,  precii  dimidie  marce. 
ij.  paribus  organorum,  precii  xb. 
j.  candelabro  ferreo,  precii  vjd. 
j.  tapete  precii  x^  et  j,  tapete  precii  vj®.  viijd.  j 
Diventis  in  Magna  Ecclesia  Templi  predicti,  tempore  capeionis  predicte. 

Et  liberantur  predictis  Jacobo  et  Willelmo  V-cecomitibus  per  bn  ve  Reo-is  et  Inden- 
turam  predictam  inde  inter  eosdem  Vicecomites  et  predictos  Nicbolaum  et  M- 
gellum  confectam. 


In  Choeo. 

Idem  reddit  compotnm  de  v.  Antiphonariis,  precii  iij.  marcarum. 
iij.  Psalteriis,  precii  vj^. 

ij  Lecrendariis,  videlicet,  j.  Temporalium  et  j.  Sanctorum,  precii  xs. 

y.  Bibliotecis,  precii  ij.  marcarum. 

j.  Ordinale,  precii  vjd. 

j.  Capitulare,  precii  iijs. 

j.  Martirologio,  precii  xviij^. 

j.  Pastoral!,  precii  dimidie  marce. 

iiij.  Gradualibus,  precii  xx®. 

iij.  Troperiis,  precii  iij®. 

j.  Epistolare,  precii  xviijd. 

viij.  Processionariis,  precii  iiijs. 

j.  Processionario,  precii  xij  '. 

^Essinis  ad  cathedras  cantorum  et  j.  libro  de  Org'ue  precii  v®. 
j.  pectine  eburneo,  precii  iij^^  ,•  = ’ 

Inventis  in  clioro  ibidem,  tempore  predicto. 

Et  liberantur  predictis  Jacobo  et  Willelmo  Vicecomitibus  per  predictum  breve  Eegis 
et  Iiidenturam  predictam.  ° 


Ad  Altaee  Sancti  Johannis. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  j.  calice  argenti  deaurati,  precii  xP. 

Missali,  precii  xP. 
j.  pari  vestimentorum,  precii  ij®. 
iiij.  tuellis  benedictis,  precii  ij®. 
j.  roclieta,  precii  vj*^. 
j,  manutt  rgio,  precii  vj'i. 
j.  pectine  eburneo,  precii  vj'^. 
ij.  pbiolis  et  j.  baciiieto  stagni  precii  iiij‘’. ; 

Inventis  ad  altare  Smeti  Joliaiinis  ibidem,  tempore  predicto. 

Et  liberantur  jin  d etis  Jacobo  et  \\  illelmo  Vicecomitibus,  per  breve  Regis  et  Inden- 
turam  predictam. 

•’  Interlined  on  the  roll.  c “ The  flists  of  the  four  seasons. 

* Ihe  original  very  indistinct;  “ Orgiis”  has  been  suggested.  f A basin  of  tin. 
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Ad  Altaee  Sancti  Nicholai. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  j.  calice  argenti  deaurati,  precii  ij.  marcarum. 
j.  Missali,  precii  j.  marce. 
j.  vestimento  feriali,  precii  iijs. 
j.  corporali,  precii  iijd, 

V.  manutergiis  benedictis,  precii  ij®. 
ij.  aliis  manutergiis  parvis,  precii  vj^*. 
j.  rocheta,  precii  iy*^. 
j.  pectine  eburneo,  precii  iij*^. 
ij.  pliiobs  et  j.  bacineto  de  peautre,  precii  iijd.,  et 
j.  parva  campana,  precii  ij*^. 

Inventis  ad  altare  Sancti  JSficholai  ibidem,  tempore  predicto. 

Et  liberantur  eisdem  Vicecomitibus  per  breve  Regis  et  Indenturam  predictam. 

In  quadam  Cofra  ante  Altare  Sancti  Johannis  — Idem  reddit  compotum  de^vij.  fron- 
tellis  ad  altare,  precii  x®. 
ij.  manutergiis,  precii  xij^*. 
xj.  rochetis  et  superpelliciis,  precii  xj®. 
ij.  catbedris  cum  ij.  grassis,  precii  ijs. 
j.  turribula  et  j.  parva  campana,  precii  ij®. ; 

Iiiventis  in  quadam  cofra  coram  altare  Sancti  Nicbolai  ^ ibidem,  tempore  predicto. 

Et  liberantur  predictis  Jacobo  et  Willelmo  Vicecomitibus  per  breve  Regis  et  Ind[en- 
turam  predictam  ’']. 

In  'Ecclesia  heate  Marie. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  j.  Missali,  precii  xx®. 
vij.  Troperiis,  precii  viij®. 
et  j.  libro  de  divinitate,  precii  j.  marce. 
j,  libro  qui  dicitur  Tabebam,  precii  ij®. 
ij.  vestimentis,  precii  j.  marce. 
ij.  tuellis  ad  altare,  precii  xviij^. 
j.  rocheto  et  j.  superpellicio,  precii  iij®. 
j.  calice,  precii  xl®. 

ij.  manutergiis,  ij.  pbiolis,  j.  scultello*  de  peautre,  j.  sconsal,  ij.paxbred*',  precii 
xviijd. ; 

Inventis  in  Ecclesia  Sancte  Marie  extra  hostium  Aule,  tempore  predicto. 

Et  liberantur  predictis  Jacobo  et  Willelmo  Vicecomitibus  per  breve  Regis  et  In- 
denturam predictam. 

In  Vestiaeio. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  uno  calice  argenti  deaurati,  precii  ij.  marcarum,  et  de 

j,  Missali,  precii ij.  candelabris  argenti,  precii  xl®. 

xix.  libris  diversis,  precii  x.  marcarum  per  estimationem. 
xxij.  vexillis,  que  dicitur  Banneres,  precii  ij.  marcarum. 
xj.  casulis™  diversi  coloris,  precii  xx.  marcarum.  • 

xxviij.  capis  cbori,  et  iiij.  parvis  capis  pro  queristeriis  ",  precium  omnium  x*'. 
ix.  albis  cum  apparamentis,  precii  iiij.  marcarum  et  dimidie. 
iij.  albis  cum  vestimento,  precii  x®. 

j.  frontalli  ad  altare  de  pauno  auri  et  canabi,  et  ij.  pannis,  j.  de  serico,  et  alius  de 
auro,  precii  xxx®. 
j.  ridello"  coram  altare,  precii  x^. 
xxiiij.  tuniculis  dabnaticis,  precii  iiij'b  xiij®. 
viij.  manutergiis  ad  altare,  precii  xij®. 
vij.  manutergiis,  precii  vij®. 

V.  superpelliciis,  precii  vij®.  vij**. 
ij.  rochetis,  precii  iij®. 

ix.  offertoriis  et  aliis  rebus  inventis  in  quodam  coffino,  precii  viij*. 

j.  cruce  cum  Marie  et  Johanne,  precii  c®. 

ij.  bacinis  argenti,  precii  iiij.  marcarum  et  dimidie. 


^ Sic  in  orig.  Interlined  on  the  roll.  ^ A hollow  dish.  j A dark  lantern. 
^ Instrumentum  pads ; the  deosculatorium.  ^ Blank  on  the  roll. 

The  casula  went  over  all  the  other  vestments,  entirely  covering  the  person. 

" Choristers,  or  singing-boys.  ° Curtain. 
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j.  vase  ar^enti,  cum  virga  argenti  ad  dispergendam  aquam  benedictam,  precii 
vj.  marcaruin. 

j.  turibulum  argenti,  precii  iij.  marcarura. 

j.  nave  argrnti  cum  uno  cocleare  argenti,  precii  dimidie  marce. 

ij.  candelabris  cristalli  cum  pedibus  argenti,  precii  xx®. 

j.  capsa  argenti  deaurati  cum  diversis  reliquariis,  precii  x^\,  per  estimacionem. 
j.  ense  de  quo  beatus  Thomas  Cantuariensis  interfectus  fuit,  ut  dicitur,  cujus  pre- 
cium  ignoratur. 

ij.  crucibus  cum  ligno  in  quo  Jesus  Christus  crucifixus  fuerat,  quorum  precium 
ignoratur. 

j.  pecia  de  ebore,  precii  xij'^. 

Commune  Sigillo  Domus  Templi,  quodam  vase  argenti  in  quo  depositus  est  Sanguis 
Christi,  precium  vasis  j.  marca. 

j.  pecia  argenti  cum  patena  capitis  cujusdam  Sancti,  precium  argenti  ij®. 

Quudam  vase  cristalli  cum  pede  argenteo  et  coopertorio  cum  diversis  reliquariis, 
precium  argenti  j.  marca. 

j.  Textu  cum  Evangeliis,  cum  tabulis  argenti  deaurati,  precii  c®. 
j.  pixide  parvo  cum  diversis  reliquariis. 

Item  j.  pixide  cum  diversis  fiolis  de  vitro  conclusis. 
j.  pixide  cum  diversis  reliquariis  in  vitro  conclusis. 

ii.  coffris  de  peciis  de  eobore  factis,  et  sub  serruris  clausis,  plene  reliquariis  diversis, 
quorum  precium  ignoratur. 

ii.  venditis  pedibus  argenti,  precii  iij®. 

iij.  pixidibus  de  ebore  ad  imponendum  corpus  Christi,  precii  dimidie  marce. 
j.  vendito  calice,  precii  xx®. 
j.  vendito  vestimento,  precii  iij®. 
ij  venditis  mitris,  precii  v®. 

ij.  [venditis  P]  coffris  parvis  de  ebore,  precii  dimidie  marce. 
ij.  tablibus  cum  imaginibus  de  ebore,  precii  xx^. 

iiij.  Toxtubus'i,  quorum  unus  est  cum  j.  lapide,  precium  omnium  x®. 
j..  baculo  pastorali  qui  voc  itur  croce  cum  capite  argenti,  precii  j.  marce. 
ij.  baculis  de  cedre  pro  cantoribus,  precii  dimidie  marce. 
ij.  cruettis  argenti,  precii  xij®. 
ij.  cornus^  de  ebore,  precii  iiij®. 

j.  rete  quod  dicitur  Espuerium  ad  cooperiendum  lectum,  precii  ij®, 

j.  vase  de  Lymoges,  precii  ij®. 

vj.  cistis,  precii  xx®. 

viij.  coffris,  precii  xx®. 

j.  cornu  de  cupro,  precii  vj^^. 

et  j.  pondere,  precii  iiij®. ; 

Inventis  ibidem,  in  Vestiario,  tempore  capcionls  predicte ; de  q\nbus  in  vendi- 
cione,  ve  ® supra, 
j.  calix,  precii  xx®. 
j.  vetus  vestimentum,  precii  iij®. 
ij.  veteres  mitre,  precii  v®. 
ij.  parve  coffre,  precii  vjs.  viijd. 
et  ij.  pedes  argenti,  precii  iiijs. 

Et  omnia  residua  bona  inventa  in  Vestiario  liberantur  predictis  Jacobo  le  Boteler  et 
Willelmo  de  Basyng  Yicecomitibus,  per  breve  Regis  et  Indenturam  inde  inter 
eostlcm  Viceconiites  et  predictos  Nicholanm  et  Nigellum  confectam. 

Et  equatur. 


I 

Ii 


Our  next  document  is  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  Ni- 
cliolas  and  Nigel  in  connexion  with  what  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
the  home  farms,  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  chief  house  of  the  Order. 
These  are  Craunford,  and  Lilleston,  with  its  members,  Hampstead  and 
Hendon.  We  see  from  the  Extent  that  they  were  similarly  appropriated 


P Interlined  on  the  roll. 

So  in  the  oi  iginal ; doubtless  a clerical  error  for  Textubus,  i.  e.  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  jewelled. 

^ Sic  in  orig.  * Sic  in  orig. ; a clerical  error  for  ut. 
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by  the  Hospitallers  only  Lilleston  proper  was  unproductive,  having  been 
granted  rent-free  for  the  term  of  his  life  to  one  William  de  Clyf. 

The  amount  of  stock  found  in  each  manor  was  considerable.  Two  horses, 
13  oxen,  6 plough  cattle,  1 bull,  8 cows,  6 calves,  4 heifers,  118  sheep, 
7 pigs,  and  5 geese  are  accounted  for  at  Craunford  ; and  at  Lilleston  there 
was  the  still  larger  number  of  6 cart-horses,  20  oxen,  6 plough  cattle,  1 bull, 
12  cows,  14  heifers,  115  sheep,  7 yearlings,  236  lambs,  and  7 geese.  The 
sheriffs  only  retained  possession  for  a few  months,  as  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1308,  they  gave  the  manors,  with  their  live  and  dead  stock  and  the  land 
under  tillage,  over  to  Nicholas  de  Tickhill, — the  flock  in  Lilleston  having  in 
the  meantime  suffered  considerably  from  the  murrain. 

In  Craunford  the  sheriffs  had  sold  some  stock  and  some  grain,  to  the 
amount  of  £6  4s.  5fd.,  and  had  laid  out  but  £2  9s.  lid. ; in  Lilleston  their 
receipts  were  less  than  their  expenses,  being  but  £4  18s.  Id.  against 
£5  6s.  2^d.  The  items  are  mostly  of  the  ordinary  description,  as  they  had 
in  each  case  mended  the  implements  of  husbandry,  smeared  the  sheep, 
bought  food,  and  paid  wages;  but  we  find  40s.  of  the  receipts  at  Lilleston 
arise  from  the  sale  of  a black  vestment,  a Missal,  “ a certain  other  book,” 
a chalice,  and  a phial  of  tin,  whence  we  infer  that  it  had  a chapel,  though 
no  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  Extent. 

No.  XII.— CRAUNFORD  et  LILLESTON. 

©ompotUS  l^icot,  unius  Vicecomitum  Mlddlesexie,  et  d^tgelU  Bruri,  alterius 

Vicecomitis  ejusdem  Comitatns,  per  Hugonem  de  Waltham  attornatum  ejusdem 
Nigelli,  de  exitibus  maneriorum  de  Cranford  et  Lilleston,  quorundam  terrarnm  et 
tenementorum  in  Hainpstede  et  Hendone  ad  dictum  maneriuin  de  Lilleston  spec- 
tantium,  ac  etiam  quorundam  reddituum  et  tenementorum  in  Hakeneye,  Charring, 
et  extra  Barram  Novi  Templi  Londonie  que  fuerunt  fratruin  Militie  Templi  in 
comitatu  predicto,  et  que  Rex  certis  de  causis  seisiri  et  capi  fecit  in  manum  suain, 
una  cum  bonis  et  catallis  ipsorum  fratrum  in  eisdem  inanibus  existentibus,  per 
breve  Regis,  a die  Mercurii  proximo  post  festum  Epiphanie  Domini,  videlicet 
X.  die  Januarii  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Edwardi  primo,  usque  diem 
Sancti  Ambrosii  proximo  sequentis,  videlicet,  quartum  diem  Aprilis,  antequam  libe- 
raret  maneria  predicta  Nicbolao  de  Tykbill,  una  cum  bouis  et  catallis  in  eisdem 
existentibus,  per  breve  Regis  et  quandam  Indenturam  inde  inter  predictum  Nicho- 
laum  et  quendam  Martinum  de  la  Rokele  attornatum  predictorum  Vicecomitum 
confectam. 

CRAUNFORD. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  Ixxvj^.  v*^.  de  vj.  quarterns  et  dimidio  frumenti,  vij.  qxxarte- 
riis  et  ij.  busstdlis  drageti,  j.  quarterio  ij.  bussellls  pisorum  et  vescarum,  et  vj. 
quarterns  et  dimidio  avene  venditis,  sicut  continetur  in  Rotulo  de  particulis  que 
liberavit  in  Thesauro. 

Et  de  xxxvij®.  ix*^.  ob.  de  ij.  affris,  j.  bove,  xvij.  multonibus  et  pelle  j.  multonis  de  mo- 
rina,  venditis,  sicut  continetur  ibidem, 

De  aliis  exitibus  prtdicti  manerii  non  respondet,  quia  nulli  alii  exitus  fuerunt  ibidem 
per  predictum  tempus,  ut  dicitur. 

Et  de  X®.  lij^.  q«.  de  ij.  quarterns  vj.  bussellls  drageti,  et  vij.  bussellis  et  dimidio 
avene  venditis  super  compotum. 

Summa  Receptarum,  vj^b  iiij®.  v^,  ob.  q\ 

Expense. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  in  ferro,  acero,  et  j.  pari  rotarum  emptis  ad  carucara,  cum 
stipendiis  fabri,  et  ferratum  affrorum  et  equorum  carectariorum,  vj®.  inj*!.,  sicut 
continetur  in  dicto  Rotulo  de  particulis. 

‘ See  for  Craunford,  Hampstead,  and  Hendon,  Larking,  p.  95  j and  for  Lilleston, 
p.  173.  This  latter  is  doubtless  the  Lilestone  of  Domesday  Book,  which,  according  to 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  is  now  represented  by  Lisson-green,  Paddington  (Introd.  to  Domes- 
day, vol.  i.  p.  42,  note). 
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Et  in  ij.  buf^sellis  salis,  j.  corbello  cum  pice  et  uncto  ad  bidentes  unguendos  empto, 
ij®.  viij^-  ob.  q''. 

Et  in  iij.  qiiartt^riis,  viij.  bussellis  inixtilis  einptis,  xviij®.  jd.,  sicut  contiuetur  ibidem. 

Et  viij.  quai’teriis,  vij.  bussellis  fruraenti,  xviij,  quarteriis  siliginis,  vij.  quarteriis  ij. 
bussellis  drageti,  v.  quarteriis  iij.  bussellis  pisorum  et  vescarum,  et  Ixvj.  quarteriis 
ij.  bussellis  avene  triturandis  et  ventandis,  xv®.  vij*^.  q'^.,  sicut  contiuetur  ibidem. 

Et  in  stipendiis  iiij®’’.  carucariorum,  j.  carectarii^  j.  bercarii,  j.  vaccarii,  j.  herciatoris 
per  predictum  tempus,  vij®.  ij"^.,  sicut  contiuetur  ibidem. 

Summa  Expensarum,  xlix®.  xj'*.  j et  debent,  Ixxiiij®.  vj*^.  ob.  q®. 

De  quibus  allocantur  eis  viij®.  j'*.  ob.  pro  superplusagio  quod  babent  infra  in  fine 
compoti  sui  de  exitibus  manerii  de  Lilleston  cum  membris.  Et  debent,  Ixvj®.  v^.q\ 
lidem  redtlunt  compotum  de  eodem  debito.  In  thesauro  nil.  Et  in  superplusagio 
quod  babent  supra,  Ixvj®.  v'*.  q^.  Et  quieti  sunt. 


Grangia  jirme.  | 

lidem  reddunt  compotum  de  viij.  quarteriis,  vij.  bussellis  frumenti  de  exitu  frumenti  | 

inventi  ibidem.  Et  de  j.  quarterio  et  dimidio  per  est-macionem  in  garba.  | 

Summa,  x.  quarteriis  iij.  bussellis.  | 

De  quibus  in  liberatione  j.  servienti  custodienti  predictum  manerium  per  predictum  | 
tempus,  videlicet,  per  xij.  septimanas  j.  quarterium  et  dimidium,  capiente  quarte-  | 
rium  per  viij.  septimanas.  Et  in  venditione,  ut  supra,  vj.  quarteria  et  dimidium.  I 
Et  in  liberatione  facta  Nicholas  de  Tibbill,  vij.  bus.^elli  in  granario,  et  per  estima-  I 
tionem  in  garba  j.  quarterium  et  dimidium,  per  predictum  breve  et  Indenturain  I 
predictam.  Et  equatur.  | 

Siligo. — lidem  respondent^  de  xviij.  quarteriis  siliginis  de  exitu  siliginis  inventi  ibidem.  | 
Et  de  viij.  quarteriis  de  estimacione  in  garba.  1 

Et  de  j.  quarterio  j.  bussello  de  exitu  molendini.  | 

Et  de  iij.  quarteriis  et  vij.  bussellis  de  emptione  ut  supra.  1 

Summa,  xxxj.  quarteria.  | 

De  quibus  in  liberatione  iiij.  carucariis,  j.  carectario,  et  j.  bercario  per  predictum 
tempus,  quorum  quilibet  cepit  quarterium  per  x.  septimanas,  vij.  quarteria  j.  bus- 
sellus.  Et  in  liberatione  j.  vaccario  et  berciatori  per  idem  tempus  j.  quarterium  I 
vj.  busselli.  Et  in  liberatione  facta  predicto  Nicbolao  xxij.  quarteriis  et  j.  bussellum, 
unde  viij.  quarteria  per  estimationem  in  garba,  per  idem  breve  et  Indenturam 
predictam.  Et  equatur. 

Tisa  et  Vesce. — lidem  respondent  de  v.  quarteriis  iij.  bussellis  pisorum  et  vescarum  de 
exitu  pisorum  et  vescarum  inventorum,  &c. 

De  quibus  in  semine  super  ix.  acras  ij.  quarteria  ij.  busselli.  Et  in  venditione 
j.  quarterium  ij.  busselli.  Et  in  liberacione  facta  predicto  Nicbolao  de  Tykbill 
per  idem  breve  et  Indenturam  predictam  j.  quarterium  vij.  biisselli.  Et  equatur. 
Dragetiim. — lidem  respondent  de  x.  quarteriis  de  exitibus  drageti  inventi  ibidem. 

De  quibus,  in  venditione  ut  supra  vij.  quarteria,  ij.  busselli.  Et  in  venditione  super 
compotum  ij.  quarteria  vj.  busselli.  Et  equatur. 

Avena. — lidem  respondent  de  Ixvj.  quarteriis  ij.  bussellis  avene  de  exitu  avene  inveni- 
entisJ'  ibidem.  Et  de  iiij.  quarteriis  j.  bussello  et  dimidio,  per  estimacionem, 
in  garba. 

Summa,  Ixx.  quarteria  iij.  busselli  et  dimidius. 

De  quibus,  in  semine  super  iiij^^x.  acras  xlv.  quarteria  et  dimidium. 

Et  in  prebenda  ij.  equorum  carectarum  per  iiij^^.  et  iiij.  noctes,  v.  qnarteria  ij.  busselli. 

Et  in  prebenda  iiij.  affrorum  per  Ixvj.  noctes  iiij.  quarteria  j.  bussellus. 

Et  in  sustentacione  xiij.  bovum  iiij.  quarteria  j.  bussellus  et  dimidius,  per  estima- 
cionem, in  garba. 

Et  in  farina  facta  pro  potagio  famulorum  j.  quarterium  ij.  busselli  et  dimidium. 

Et  in  liberacione  facta  predicto  Nicbolao  de  Tykbill  per  predictum  breve  et  Indentu- 
rani  predictam  ij.  quarteria  v.  busselli. 

Et  in  venditione  super  compotum  vij.  busselli  et  dimidius.  Et  equatur. 


“ Four  plougbmen,  a carter,  a sbepberd,  a cowman,  a barrower. 

^ 'J’be  would  generally  stand  for  respondent,  but  in  many  of  these  entries  it  would 
seem  to  stand  for  reddunt,  compotum  being  understood.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with 
certainty  wbicb  it  .should  be. 

J'  .An  error  for  inrente,  in  the  original. 
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Staurum. 

JEqui. — lidem  respondent  de  ij.  eqnis  inventis  in  inanerio  predicto,  et  liberantur  pre- 
dicto  Nicholao,  per  predicLnin  breve  et  Indenturam  predictani,  et  appreciantur 
ad  xiijs. 

JBoves. — lidem  respondent  de  xiij.  bovibus  inventis  ibidem.  De  quibus  in  venditione  ut 
supra  j.,  et  liberatione  predicto  xij.  precium  cujuslibet,  vij**.,  per  idem  breve  et  In< 
denturam  predictam. 

Affri.  — lidem  respondent  de  yj.  afFris  inventis  in  manerio  predicto.  De  quibus  in  ven- 
ditione, ut  supra,  ij.  Et  liberacione  facta  predicto  Nicholas  de  Tykbill  iiij.,  et  pre- 
cium xijs.  viijd.  Et  equatur. 

Tcmrus. — lidem  respondent  de  j.  tauro  invento  ibidem,  et  liberatur  predicto  Nicholao 
per  predictum  breve  et  Indenturam,  et  appreciatur  ad  vj®.  viij*^.  Et  equatur. 

Vacce. — lidem  respondent  de  viij.  vaccis  inventis  ibidem,  et  liberantur  predicto  Nicholao 
per  idem  breve  et  Indenturam  predictam.  In  qua  quelibet  vacca  appreciatur  ad  vj®. 

Vituli. — lidem  respondent  de  vj.  vitulis  inventis  ibidem,  et  liberantur  predicto  Ni- 
cholao per  idem  breve  et  Indenturam  predictam,  et  appreciantur  ad  v®.  vj '. 

BovicuU. — lidem  respondent  de  iiij.  boviculis  inventis  ibidem,  et  liberantur  predicto 
Nicholao  per  idem  breve  et  indenturam  predictam ; appreciantur  ad  ix®. 

Multones. — lidem  respondent  de  cxviij.  multonibus  inventis  ibidem,  De  quibus  in 
morina  j.  In  venditione,  ut  supra,  xvij.  Et  in  liberacione  facta  predicto  Nicholao 
c.,  per  idem  breve  et  Indenturam  predictam,  et  precium  cujuflibet  xiiij‘i. 

Porcelli. — lidem  respondent  de  vij.  porcellis  inventis  ibidem,  et  liberantur  predicto 
Nicbolao  per  idem  breve  et  Indenturam  •,  precium  cujuslibet,  xij'i. 

Auce. — lidem  respondent  de  v.  aucis  inventis  ibidem,  et  liberantur  predicto  Nicholao 
per  idem  breve  et  Indenturam ; precium  cujuslibet  iij<i. 

Mortiium  Staurum. — lidem  Vicccomites  liberant  eidem  Nicholao  ij.  carectas,  quarum 
j.  ferrata,  ij.  carrucatas  precii  iij®.,  j.  pelvem  cum  lavatorio  precii  xviij^^.,  iij.  dolia 
vacua  precii  ijs.,  j.  cistam  precii  xviij^.,  iij.  cunns  precii  xvj'*.,  j.  patellam  eneam 
precii  viij**.,  j.  ollam  eneam  precii  ij®.,  ij.  pocenetta ' enea  precii  xviij'^.,  iij.  tabulis 
cum  iiij.  trestellis  precii  iijs.,  per  idem  breve  et  Indenturam  preilictam. 

Terra  seminata. — lidem  Vicecomites  liberant  predicto  Nicholao  de  Tykhill  ix.  acras 
terre  seminatas  cum  pisis  et  vescibus,  et  iiij=''‘xj.  acras  seminatas  cum  avena,  sicut 
supra  continetur,  per  pn  dictum  breve  Regis  et  quandam  Indenturam  sigillo  ipsius 
Nicholai  consignatam,  recepcionem  dictarum  acrarum  testiticantem. 


LILLESTON 

CUM  MEMBRis,  videlicet  Hamstede  et  Hendon. 

lidem  reddunt  compotum  de  xlj®.  iiij**.,  de  vij.  quarteriis  frumenti,  et  j.  bussello  avene, 
venditis,  sicut  continetur  in  Rotulo  de  particulis,  que  liberantur  in  Thesauro. 

Et  de  xvj®.  ixd.  de  iij.  bussellis  frumenti  et  iij.  quarteriis  mixtilis  venditis  super 
compotum. 

Et  de  xh.  de  uno  vestimento  nigro,  cum  calice,  j.  Missali  et  quodam  alio  libro,  et  j.  tiola 
de  stanno,  inventis  ibidem,  similiter  venditis,  super  compotum. 

Summa,  iiij'h  xviijs.  j.  den. 


Expense. 

lidem  reddunt  compotum  in  uno  vomere  et  uno  ferro  pedalli  emptis,  iij.  carucis  de 
novo  factis  cum  ferura  aftrorum,  v®.  j^*.,  sicut  continetur  in  dicto  Rotulo  de  parti- 
culis.  Et  in  iij.  bussellis  salis,  iij.  ferris  ad  furcas  et  vangas  % uno  corbello  cum  uncto 
et  teer  ad  bidentes  unguendos  empto,  iiijs.  ob.,  sicut  continetur  ibidem,  Et  j.  quar- 
terio  siliginis,  xxij.  quarteriis  vj.  bussellis  et  dimidm  avene  ad  semen,  emptis, 
Ixix®.  x^.,  sicut  continetur  ibidem.  Et  in  xiiij.  quarteriis  j,  bussello  frumenti, 
XV.  quarteriis  vij.  bussellis  et  dimidio  siliginis,  xij.  quarteriis  vij.  bussellis  pisorum, 
et  Ixj.  quarteriis  v.  bussellis  j.  pek  triturandis  et  ventandis  ad  tascam,  xvj®.  v'*., 
sicut  continetur  ibidem.  Et  in  stipendiis  vij.  carucariorum,  ij.  bercariorum,  j,  vac- 
carii,  et  ij.  herciancinui,  per  predictum  tempus,  xs.  x*^.,  sicut  continetur  ibidem. 

Summa  Expensarum,  cvj®.  ij^.  ob. 

Et  habent  de  superplusagio,  viij®.  j*^.  ob.,  qui  allocantur  eis  supra  in  fine  compoti  sui 
de  exiiu  manerii  de  Craunford. 


^ i,  e.  jcosnets,  small  pots. 


Spades. 
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Grangia  fir  me. 

lidein  respondent  de  xiiij.  quarterns  j.  bussello  frumenti  de  exitu  frumenti  inventis 
ibidem. 

De  quibus  in  liberatione  j.  custodienti  dictum  manerium  per  predictum  tempus,  vide- 
licet, per  xij.  septimanas,  j.  quarterium  et  dimidi um,  capiente  quarterium  per 
viij.  septimanas. 

Et  in  liberatione  j.  wodewardo  infra  idem  tempus,  vj.  bussellis.  Et  in  pane  furnito 
pro  bene  hercbe  apud  Hamste  ^ iiij.  busselli. 

Et  in  vendicione  ut  supra  vij.  quarteria. 

Et  in  liberacione  facta  predicto  Nicliolao  de  Tykbill  per  predictum  breve  et  Inden- 
turam  predictam,  iiij.  quarteria. 

Et  in  vendicione  super  compotum  iij.  busselli.  Et  equatur. 

Siligo  mixtilis. — Idem  reddit  compotum  de  xviij.  quarterns  vij.  bussellis  et  dimidio  de 
exitu  siliginis  inventi  ibidem. 

Et  de  j.  quarterio  de  emptione,  ut  supra. 

Summa,  xix.  quarteria  vij.  busselli  et  dimidius, 

De  quibus,  m liberacione  vij.  carucariis  ij.  bercariis,  et  j.  vaccario  per  predictum 
tempus,  quorum  quilibet  cepit  quarterium  per  x.  septimanas,  xj.  quarteria  vij.  bus- 
selli et  dimidium. 

Et  in  liberacione  j.  carectario  iiij.  busselli. 

Et  in  liberacione  ij.  herciantibus  per  ix.  septimanas  j.  quarterium  et  dimidium. 

Et  in  liberacione  facta  eidem  Nicbolao  de  Tikhill  iiij.  quarteria. 

Et  in  vendicione  super  compotum.  Et  equatur. 

Pisa. — Idem  reddit  de  xij.  quarteriis  vij.  bussellis  de  exitu  pisormn  inventorum  ibidem. 

De  quibus  in  semine  super  xxviij.  acras  apud  Lilleston  vij.  quarteria. 

Et  super  xiiij.  acras  apud  Hamstede  iij.  quarteria  et  dimidium. 

Et  super  ix.  acras  et  dimidium  apud  Hendon  ij.  quarteria  iij.  busselli.  Et  equatur. 

Arena. — Idem  reddit  de  Ixj.  quarteriis  v.  bussellis  j.  pek  avene  de  exitu. 

Et  de  vj.  quarteriis  ij.  bussellis,  per  estimacionem,  in  garba. 

Et  de  xxij.  quarteriis  vj.  bussellis  et  dimidio  de  emptione,  ut  supra. 

Summa,  iiij^^  quarteria  v.  busselli  iij.  peks. 

De  quibus,  in  semine  super  Ixxix.  acras  apud  Lilleston  xxxix.  quarteria  et  dimidium. 

Et  super  xxxv.  acras  apud  Hamstede  xvij.  quarteria  et  dimidium,  et  super  xviij.  acras 
apud  Hendon  ix.  quarteria. 

Et  in  prebenda  v.  equorum  carectariorum  et  iiij.  affrorum,  per  vices,  per  predictum 
tempus  ix.  quarteria  j.  bussellus. 

Et  in  sustentacione  bovum,  tarn  apud  Lilleston  quam  Hamstede  et  Hendon,  per  pre- 
dictum tempus,  per  estimacionem  in  garba,  vj.  quarteria  ij.  busselli  j.  pek. 

Et  in  prebenda  predictorum  v.  equorum  careucantium  maeremium  pro  Hall  Regis 
apud  Westmonasterium  contra  coronacionem  factum  ^ per  xiiij.  dies,  per  preceptum 
Tlicsaurarii  nunciante  Nicbolao  de  Tikhill,  viij.  quarteria  dimidius  busseUus,  sicut 
continetur  in  quodam  memorando  sigillo  ipsius  Nicholai  consignato. 

Et  in  venditione,  ut  supra,  j.  bussellus.  Et  equatur. 

STArEIIM. 

JEqui. — lidem  reddunt  compotum  de  vj.  equis  carectariis  inventis  ibidem,  et  liberantur 
predicto  Nicbolao  de  Tickbull,  precium  cujuslibet,  vij®.,  per  breve  Regis  et  Inden- 
turam  predictam. 

Bores. — lidem  reddtmt  de  xx.  boves  inventis  ibidem,  precium  cujuslibet  dimidia 
marca,  et  liberantur  predicto  Nicbolao  per  idem  breve  et  eandem  Indenturam. 

VaccB. — lidem  reddunt  de  xij.  vaccis,  inventis  ibidem,  precium  cujuslibet,  v®.  iiij^*.,  et 
liberantur  predicto  Nicbolao  per  idem  breve  et  eandem  Indenturam. 

jlluUones. — lidem  reddunt  de  xv.  multonibus  inventis  ibidem,  precium  cujuslibet,  xiiij''., 
et  liberantur  eidem  Nicbolao  per  eandem  Indenturam. 


Sic  in  orig. 

*=  Provender  for  five  cart-horses  carrying  timber  for  the  king’s  hall  at  Westminster, 
])reparatory  to  the  celebration  of  bis  coronation.  A curious  item,  shewing  how  abso- 
lutely the  king  disposed  of  the  property  of  the  Order  even  before  the  proceedings  were 
opened  against  them. 

**  A clerical  error  for  boribus. 
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Affri. — Item  reddunt  de  vj.  affris  iuventis  ibidem,  precium  cujuslibet,  iij».,  et  liberan- 
tur  predicto  Nicholao  per  idem  breve  et  eandem  Indenturam. 

Taurus. — lidem  reddunt  de  j.  tauro  invento  ibidem,  precii  iiij®.,  et  liberantur  predicto 
Nicliolao  per  idem  breve  et  eandem  Indenturam. 

BovicuU. — lidem  reddunt  de  xiiij.  boviculis  inventis  ibidem,  precium  cujuslibet,  xl^*., 
e liberantur  predicto  Nicbolao  per  eandem  Indenturam. 

Oves  matrices. — lidem  reddunt  de  c.  ovibus  matricibus  inventis  ibidem,  precium  cujus- 
libet, xiiij et  liberantur  eidem  Nicholao  per  eaudem  Indenturam. 

Agni. — lidem  respondent  de  clx.  a^nis  de  anno  precedenti  inventis  ibidem.  Et  de 
Ixxvj.  agnis  de  exitu,  et  ideo  minus,  quia  xxiiij.  oves  non  agnellaverunt  ante  pre- 
i dictum  iiij.  diem  Aprilis. 

j Summa,  ccxxxvj. 

j De  qnibus  in  morina  cxx.  agni  de  remanente.  Et  in  liberatione  facta  Nicholao  de 
! Tykhill  per  predictum  breve  Eegis  et  duas  Indenturas,  cxvj. — Et  equatur. 

( Auee. — lidem  respondent  de  vij.  aucis  inventis  ibidem,  precium  cujuslibet,  iij'^,,  et 
liberantur  predicto  Nicholao  per  Indenturam  predictam. 

Galline. — lidem  respondent  de  vj.  gallinis  inventis  ibidem,  precium  cujuslibet,  jd.  ob., 

; et  liberantur  predicto  Nicholao  per  Indenturam  predictam. 

Annates. — lidem  respondent  de  vij.  annatibus  inventis,  precium  cujuslibet,  jd.  ob.  De 
quibus  in  morina  j.  Et  liberantur  predicto  Mcholao  per  indenturam  predictam. 

Belles  agnorum. — lidem  respondent  de  cxx.  pellibus  agnorum  de  exitu,  morine,  ut 
supra,  et  liberantm’  predicto  Nicholao  per  Indenturam,  &c. 

MoETruM  Staueum. 

lidem  liberant  predicto  Nicholao  de  Tykhill,  iij.  carucas  cum  toto  apparatu,  precii 
vij®.  viijd.,  j.  tabulam  cum  ij.  trestellis,  precii  vjd.,  j.  ollam  eneam,  precii  iijs.,  et 
j.  patellam  eneam,  precii  xij**.,  inventas  ibidem,  per  predictum  breve  et  Indentu- 
ram predictam. 

Item  liberant  eidem,  j.  ollam  eneam,  preciijiij®. 

j.  ollam  eneam,  precii  xd. 

ij.  pocenettas,  precii  xvd. 

j.  craticulam,  precii  ijd. 

j.  cunam,  precii  ijd. 

j.  doleum,  precii  vjd. 

Et  di versa  utensilia  pro  daieria,  precii  xijd. 

Per  quamdam  aliam  Indenturam  predicte  Indenture  attachiatam,  &c. 

Item  liberant  eidem  per  eandem  Indenturam,  ij.  carectas  ferratas,  precii  iiij». 
ij.  hercias,  cum  canali  ferreo,  precii  ij®. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  j.vestimento  nigro,  cum  calice,  j.  Missali,  et  quodam  alio 
libro  ignoto,  et  j.  fiola  de  stanno,  inventa  ibidem  tempore  capcionis,  &c.,  que  appre- 
ciantur  ad  xl®.,  sicut  continetur  in  inquisitione  capta  coram  J.  de  Eoxle,  et  ven- 
duntur  super  compotum. 

Terra  seminata. — lidem  Vicecomites  liberant  predicto  Nicholao  de  Tykhill  de  terris 
seminatis  in  locis  subscriptis,  videlicet, 

Apud  Lilleston  xxviij.  pisorum,  Ixxix.  acras  avene. 

Et  apud  Hamsted  xiiij.  acras  pisorum,  et  xxxv.  acras  avene. 

Et  apud  Hendon  ix.  acras  et  dimidiam  pisorum,  et  xviij.  acras  avene,  seminatas  per 
predictos  Vicecomites. 

Sicut  supra  continetur,  per  breve  Eegis  predictum  et  Indenturam  sigillo  predict! 
Nicholai  consignatam. 

Item  liberant  eidem  Ixvj.  acras  frumenti  et  xij.  acras  siliginis  seminatas  ante  cap- 
cionem  predictam,  &c. 


Erratu/m. — In  om*  number  for  March,  p.  286,  line  11,  for  “ Bartolomeo”  read  “ Ba- 
ronibus.” 
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SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQIJAEIES. 

March  25.  John  Bbuce,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Joseph  Turnley  was  elected  Fellow. 

Mr.  Chahles  Pukton  Cooper,  Q.C.,  exhibited  an  unpublished  volume  ■! 
containing  'facsimiles  of  the  illuminations  in  the  celebrated  Irish  manuscripts 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland.  ! 

Mr.  William  Michael  Wylie  communicated  a memoir  on  “ The  ( 
Burning  and  Burial  of  the  Dead.”  This  paper  is  almost  entirely  devoted  i 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  cremation  ; that  of  inhumation  is  but 
lightly  touched  on,  and  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  i 
of  orientation. 

The  writer  remarks  the  deep  interest  usually  attached  to  the  rite  of 
cremation,  and  that  this  subject  has  already  called  forth  essays  from 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Grimm,  and  Kemble.  In  commencing,  he  glances  at  the 
fire-rites  of  India,  and  says,  “ As  the  funeral  pile  ever  was,  and  still  re- 
mains, to  the  Indian  heathen,  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  the 
one  great  national  mode  of  resolving  matter  into  its  elements,  so  we  shall 
find  its  use  generally  adhered  to  by  the  great  Indo-European  family  of 
nations.” 

Merely  glancing  at  the  so  well-ascertained  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  urn-  i 
burial  among  the  Hellenic,  Romanic,  and  Keltic  branches,  he  proceeds  to  | 
consider  the  evidence  furnished  by  Herodotus,  Tacitus,  and  Procopius  as  | 
to  the  practice  of  cremation  among  the  Thracians,  Old  Germans,  and  Heruli. 
The  numerous  examinations  of  the  tumuli  of  the  later  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Germany  prove  that  the  rite  had  not  become  altogether  extinct, 
though  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  the  example  of  Roman  civilization, 
had  rendered  inhumation  more  customary.  “ Still  we  cannot  but  suspect 
that  heathenism  and  the  purifying  fiame  must  long  have  found  a home  in 
the  vast  forests  and  mountain  valleys  of  Germany.  A passage,  indeed,  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Arnulphus  shews  this  to  have  been  the  case  among  the  | 
Thuringians  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seyenth  century.  St.  Arnul- 
phus is  said  to  have  restored  a sick  man  to  health  by  his  prayers,  and  saved 
him  from  a cruel  death ; for  they  were  about  to  kill  and  convey  him  to  the 
funeral  pile,  after  the  manner  of  the  Heruli, — ‘ ut  languentis  capite  ampu- 
tate, cadaver  more  gentilium  ignibus  traderetur.’  ” 

Of  the  attachment  of  the  old  Saxons  to  the  national  rite,  we  have  the 
direct  evidence  of  St.  Boniface  and  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne.  The 
recent  researches  also  of  Kemble,  Count  Munster,  and  Baron  von  Estorff 
prove  in  the  most  positive  manner  the  prevalence  of  cremation  in  the 
country  par  excellence  inhabited  by  the  continental  Saxons.  The  same 
evidence  also  exists  as  to  the  usages  of  the  Prussians  so  late  even  as  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  possess  but  little  information  as  to  the  early  rites  of  the  Bur- 
gundians, Lombards,  and  Franks.  Christianity  exercised  an  early  influence 
among  these  tribes ; and  though  there  are  passages  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  cremation  was  not  unknown  in  his  day, 
yet  the  Christian  clergy  would  generally  be  averse  to  any  reminiscence  of 
the  rite.  A passage  in  Hunibald,  and  a few  ossuaries,  are  the  only  positive 
evidence  we  have  of  Frankish  cremation.  Yet  the  old  Salic  laws,  and 
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comparative  testimony,  throw  some  light  on  the  subject;  and  Dr.  Grimm, 
who  has  bestowed  much  research  on  this  point,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
“ that  the  Franks,  like  the  rest  of  the  Germans,  burnt  their  dead  on  faggots 
of  thorns,  and  then  planted  thorn-trees  over  the  grave.” 

The  Scandinavian  cremation  rites  are  generally  well  known,  and  a record 
exists  of  the  Norman  pirates  burning  their  dead  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  Esthonians,  on  a relapse  to  heathenism  in  1225, 
evinced  their  inveterate  love  for  the  old  rite  by  disinterring  and  burning 
their  dead.  The  neighbouring  people  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Lithuania, 
the  Wends,  the  Bohemians,  and  Poles,  all  burnt  their  dead.  So,  too,  did 
the  Russians  on  the  Wolga  ; and  the  details  of  such  a ceremony,  by  Ibn 
[ Foszlan,  an  Arabian  traveller  in  the  tenth  century,  who  chanced  to  witness 
I it,  are  exceedingly  remarkable.  Other  Sclavonic  tribes,  and  probably  all, 

' did  the  same. 

Mr.  Kemble’s  researches  have  clearly  shewn  the  universal  practice  of 
cremation  in  the  lands  whence  the  Anglo-Saxons  mainly  derive  their  origin. 

' It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  old  custom  of  the  race  was  main- 
tained in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  On  this  point  Mr.  Wylie  observes, — 
“ Cremation  is  but  rarely  accompanied  by  arms  or  ornaments ; and  old 
crocks  and  burnt  bones  have  so  little  to  interest  the  peasant  who  usually 
makes  the  discovery,  that  it  is  seldom  they  are  rescued  from  oblivion.  On 
the  other  hand,  again,  inexperience  has  doubtless  often  attributed  examples 
of  Saxon  cremation  to  the  Keltic  or  Romano-British  periods.” 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  very  great  disadvantages,  we  have  well- 
authenticated  discoveries  of  Saxon  urn-burials  in  the  counties  of  York, 
Lincoln,  Derby,  Notts,  Northampton,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Gloucester,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Hampshire,  and  Kent.  To  this  Anglo-Saxon 
cremation  category  may  probably  be  assigned  the  rude  ossuaries  described 
by  Faussett  in  his  Inventorium  SepulcTirale : — “We  have,  however,  very 
much  yet  to  learn  on  this  subject,  not  only  in  Kent,  but  in  England 
generally,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  meet  with  the  careful  consideration 
of  archaeologists  its  importance  deserves.” 

April  15.  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Richard  Brooke  exhibited  and  presented  to  the  Society’s 
museum  a bronze  celt,  found  in  Northamptonshire. 

Mr.  John  Fetherston  exhibited  a gold  ring,  engraved  with  three 
crosses  tau.,  lately  dug  up  at  Maxstoke,  Warwickshire. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Fortnum  exhibited  an  iron  spear- head,  and  a comb  of 
peculiar  form,  both  found  in  the  Thames,  near  Runnymede. 

Mr.  Franks,  Director,  exhibited  a carved  ivory  group  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  representing  a dragon,  from  whose  back  issues  a female  figure  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  end  of  her  dress  is  seen  hanging  out  of  the 
dragon’s  mouth.  It  has  been  by  some  supposed  to  be  a representation  of 
the  Lady  Bertha,  the  heroine  of  the  legend  of  the  Drachenfels,  but  it  is 
more  probably  Saint  Margaret,  though  an  unusual  variety  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Henry  Catt  exhibited  a bronze  bust  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  by 
Torrigiano,  obtained  about  five  years  since  of  a dealer  at  Brighton,  w^ho 
stated  that  it  was  bought  at  a sale  at  an  old  mansion  in  Hertfordshire, 
having  been  whitewashed  over  and  sold  as  a plaster  cast. 

Mr.  Akerman,  Secretary,  exhibited  and  read  descriptions  of  a number 
of  relics  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Charles  Hutton  Gregory, 
engineer  of  the  Central  Dorset  Railway.  They  were  discovered  last  autumn 
in  a pit,  or  grave,  35  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  and  4 to  10  feet  deep,  with 
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eighty  or  ninety  skeletons  deposited  without  order,  in  the  course  of  exca«| 
rations  which  traversed  an  ancient  earthwork  known  as  Crawford  Castle,  H 
at  the  back  of  the  village  of  Spettisbury,  near  Blandford,  and  consist  of*' 
iron  torques,  spear-heads,  swords,  combs,  a bronze  kettle,  fibulae,  &c.,  ali  i 
apparently  belonging  to  the  Romano-British  period.  The  details  of  the  1 
discovery  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Akerman  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clinthus 
Donaldson,  the  assistant-engineer,  who  also  contributed  a plan  and  section 
of  the  camp. 

Two  of  the  crania  were  exhibited.  They  had  been  submitted  to  the  ; 
inspection  of  Professor  Quekett,  who  had  discovered  on  them  marks  of  1 
violence,  which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  interments  were  without  i 
order,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  occupiers  of  the  ancient  camp  had  i 
been  put  to  the  sword. 
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March  13.  A meeting  of  the  members 
took  place  in  their  hall — Mr.  Cosmo  Innes, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

On  a ballot.  Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart., 
ard  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  minister  of 
Methven,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Professor  Aytoun,  Sheriff  of  Orkney, 
exhibited  specimens  of  the  hoard  of  very 
interesting  silver  ornaments,  torques, 
brooches,  bracelets,  &c.,  recently  found 
near  Sandwick,  in  Orkney,  and  now  in  his 
hands,  on  their  way  to  the  exchequer. 
They  were  much  admired,  and  a strong 
wish  expressed  by  the  members  that  they 
might  soon  find  their  way  to  the  museum 
of  the  Society,  which  is  now  the  national 
repository  of  Scotch  antiquities. 

Thereafter  the  following  communica- 
tions were  read : — 

1.  Notice  of  the  Stone  Circle  of  Cal- 
lernish  in  the  Lewis,  and  of  a Chamber 
under  the  Circle  recently  excavated.  Com- 
municated in  a letter  to  Mr.  Innes  by  Sir 
James  Matheson,  Bart.  By  Cosmo  Innes, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

This  circle  is  remarkable  in  many  ways, 
and  in  point  of  magnitude  is  second  only 
to  the  great  circle  at  Stennis.  A growth 
of  moss  of  several  feet  in  depth  had  taken 
place  in  the  circle,  and  on  clearing  it  away, 
two  small  underground  apartments  con- 
nected by  a passage  were  discovered.  In 
these  were  found  minute  fragments  of 
bones,  contained  in  a substance  of  a black 
unctuous  nature.  Mr.  Innes  read  a letter 
from  Sir  James  Matheson  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  circle  and  chambers,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  whole.  The  letter  was  ac- 
companied by  specimens  of  the  bones  and 
of  the  substance  in  which  they  were  found, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  for  exami- 
nation to  Mr.  Quekett  of  London. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  same  Circle,  with 


Photographic  Views  of  the  same.  By 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  L.  Thomas,  R.N. 

Captain  Thomas  having  been  on  the 
spot  during  last  autumn,  was  able  to  add 
many  curious  details  connected  with  the  ; 
circle  at  Callernish,  as  well  as  a group  of  | 
circles  in  the  neighboimhood.  His  expe-  j 
rience  of  similar  remains  in  Orkney  enabled  I 
him  to  give  some  instructive  comparisons,  ' 
and  he  exhibited  sevei’al  interesting  pho-  ' 
tographic  sketches  of  the  circles  and  other  : 
antiquities. 

3.  Notice  of  a volume  of  the  “ Accounts 
of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Balcaskie,  General 
Surveyor  of  his  Majesty’s  Works  (1674 — ■ 
1679),”  formerly  preserved  in  the  charter- 
room  at  Kinross,  and  lately  presented  to  i 
her  Majesty’s  General  Register-House  at 
Edinburgh,  by  Sir  Graham-Graham  Mont- 
gomery, Bart.,  of  Stanhope,  M.P.  By  ; 
Joseph  Robertson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  ^ 

This  volume  — long  preserved  in  the 
charter -room  of  the  stately  seat  which  Sir 
William  Bruce  built  for  himself  at  Kin- 
ross in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— is  an  account,  duly  authenticated 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Sur- 
veyor-General of  the  King’s  Palaces  and 
Castles  in  Scotland  from  January,  1674,  to 
March,  1679.  The  reckoning  is  in  Scotch 
money,  and  the  amount  accounted  for  is 
about  £160,000.  Of  this  sum,  about  four- 
fifths  were  spent  upon  Holyrood.  The 
works  which  made  that  palace  what  it 
now  is  had  been  begun  in  1671,  and  were 
so  vigorously  carried  on,  that  in  January, 
1674,  the  mason-work  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  completed.  The  chief  things  done 
during  the  time  of  this  record  were  roofing, 
flooring,  paving,  plastering,  wainscotting, 
glazing,  painting,  draining,  enclosing,  and 
bringing  in  spring-water  from  Arthur’s 
Seat.  For  this  last  purpose,  lead  pipes 
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were  laid  to  the  palace  from  St.  Anthony’s 
Well  and  other  places  in  the  park,  and 
those  stone  vaults  or  cisterns  were  built, 
of  which  some  still  remain  not  much 
ruined.  Considerable  care  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  drainage,  both  in 
building  spouts  from  the  roof  into  the 
walls,  and  in  constructing  a main  sewer. 
The  cupola  above  the  grand  entrance  in 
the  west  front  was  built  of  stone  from 
Delgatty  in  Fife.  A quarry  at  South 
i Queensferry  supplied  soles  and  lintels  for 
t doors  and  windows;  while  the  drains  were 
built  from  the  quarry  in  the  park.  The 
master-mason,  Robert  Mylne,  was  a Scot, 
* and  so  were  the  wrights,  the  smiths,  the 
j plumbers,  and  the  house-painters.  But 
j i much  of  their  material  had  to  be  sought 
ji  elsewhere  than  in  Scotland.  Lead  was 
! brought  from  Newcastle.  The  glass  was 
I ’ English  or  French.  The  wainscot  was 
imported  ready  sawn  from  Rotterdam. 
It  was  put  together  by  a Scotch  carpen- 
ter, but  the  carving  was  done  by  a Dutch- 
man, .John  Vans-antvort.  The  beautiful 
plaster  ceilings  were  the  work  of  two  En- 
glishmen, John  Albert  or  Houlbert,  and 
George  Dunsterfield.  They  sent  for  their 
finest  lime  to  Pitlessie,  in  Fife.  Nine  mar- 
ble chimney-pieces  were  brought  from 
London ; others  came  from  Holland  along 
with  the  Dutch  tiles,  some  of  which  still 
line  the  fireplaces.  The  Dutchman,  Jacob 
de  Urt,  who  afterwards  painted  the  Scotch 
Kings  in  the  Picture  Gallery,  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  “ ane  piece  of  historic  in 
the  roofe  of  the  King’s  bedchamber,”  at 
the  price  of  £120  Scots.  He  received 
nearly  the  same  sum  for  painting  two 
chimney-pieces,”  and  painting  one  chim- 
ney so  as  to  look  like  marble.  The  coats- 
of-arms  which  are  above  the  great  en- 
trance, and  in  the  interior  of  the  quad- 
rangle, were  cut  from  his  drawings  and 
designs. 

4.  Remarks  on  the  Ancient  Barrier 
called  “The  Catrail,”  with  Plans.  By 
Wm.  Norman  Kennedy,  Esq. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  the 
results  of  a personal  examination  of  por- 
tions of  this  ancient  work.  It  appeared 
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plain  that  various  and  inaccurate  descrip- 
tions  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
imperfect  surveys,  which  tend  to  obscure 
any  ideas  which  we  may  form  of  its  ori- 
ginal use.  From  an  accurate  plan  of  that 
portion  of  the  work  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh,  which  accompanied^  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy’s paper,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  not  a 
continuous  rampart,  but  that  it  adopted 
cleuchs  and  water-courses  where  they  oc- 
curred, and  left  them  again  at  certain 
points.  Mr.  Kennedy  believes  that  it  never 
was,  or  was  capable  of  being,  a defensive 
barrier,  but  more  probably  was  a territorial 
boundary.  No  traces  of  conflict  have  been 
found  on  its  margin  or  vicinity,  although 
numerous  British  strengths  are  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  tumuli  as  yet 
untouched. 

Mr.  Stuart  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  the  new  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  illustration  of  the  history  of  the 
Catrail.  There  were  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  in  various  other  lo- 
calities, many  primitive  remains,  hitherto 
unexamined.  It  would  be  most  desirable 
that  systematic  investigations  should  be 
made  regarding  the  formation  of  such  ob- 
jects, and  the  results  would  in  many  cases 
enable  us  to  upset  the  old  theories,  which 
were  made  without  examination,  and  to 
frame  new  classifications  of  the  whole. 
We  have  deprived  the  Danes  of  our 
“ Sculptured  Stones” — we  have  taken  the 
Burgs  from  the  Scandinavians— and  we 
may  yet  find  out  the  authors  of  the 
Catrail. 

Charles  S.  Leslie,  Esq.,  jun.,  of  Bal- 
quhain,  exhibited  a finely  preserved  piece 
of  Spanish  ecclesiastical  embroidery  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  a Belgian  mediaeval 
ivory  carving.  Both  were  much  admired. 

The  followingdonationswere  announced: 
— 1.  Three  silver  coins,  supposed  to  be  of 
John  king  of  England,  by  John  Lindsay, 
Esq.,  Cork;  2.  Specimens  of  the  coins  of 
Ceylon,  of  which  three  are  of  early  native 
sovereigns,  by  James  Starke,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Scot.;  3.  Pair  of  barnacles  and  case,  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  E.  Vernon,  Leith-street. 
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March  25.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Warren  exhibited  a gold  Merovin- 
gian coin  found  on  the  Norfolk  coast. 

Mr.  Boyne  exhibited  some  beautiful 
bronze  medallions  of  Faustina,  Commodus 
and  Verus,  Carinus  and  Numerianus. 

Mr.  Evans  exhibited  casts  of  a gold  coin 


of  the  British  Prince  Tasciovanus,  found 
at  Victoria-park,  and  another  gold  coin 
with  the  legend  tascio  Eicon,  very  simi- 
lar to  that  mentioned  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  1821,  p.  66,  then  lately 
found  at  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

Mr.  Evans  also  read  a paper  upon  some 
copper  British  coins  lately  acquired  for 
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the  national  collection,  with  a crescented 
ornainent  on  the  obverse,  with  the  legend 
VEE.  BOD,  or  VEE  BOD,  and  a horseman,  or 
simply  a horse,  on  the  reverse,  with  the 
legend  tascia.  He  considered  these  coins 
to  have  been  struck  under  Tasciovanus, 
and  suggested  the  possibility  of  there 
having  existed  an  ancient  British  town 
called  Verbodunum,  where  these  coins 
may  have  been  struck,  though  no  place  of 
such  a name  is  recorded  in  history.  It 


[May, 

appears  that  a goddess  Verbeia  was  wor- 
shipped in  Britain,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  if  Camluodunum  was  so  called  in 
honour  of  the  Celtic  god  Camulus,  it  was 
possible  that  there  might  have  been  a 
Verbodunum,  so  called  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Verbeia.  The  names  of  other 
towns,  as  Verulamium  and  Segontium, 
occur  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Tas- 
ciovanus on  coins. 
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April  6.  At  the  usual  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Society  on  Tuesday,  R.  Davies,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  read  a paper  on  "The  King’s 
Manor  and  the  King’s  Palace  at  York.” 
It  has  been  generally  stated  and  believed, 
upon  the  authority  of  a passage  in  the 
lEhoracum  of  Mr.  Drake  (p.  574),  that  the 
residence  of  the  Lords  Presidents  of  the 
North  was  a palace,  called  the  King’s 
Manor,  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  King  Henry  VIII.  ordered 
to  be  built  out  of  its  ruins.  It  was  Mr. 
Davies’  object  to  shew  that  the  edifice 
called  the  King’s  Manor,  and  the  palace 
which  King  Henry  VIII.  ordered  to  be 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  were 
not  identical ; but  that  the  former  was 
originally  the  house  of  the  abbot  of  St. 
Mary’s,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Lord  President  and  Council  of  the 
North  within  a year  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  abbey;  and  that  the  latter,  if  it 
were  ever  assigned  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  Lords  Presidents  of  the  North,  which 
may  be  doubted,  was  deserted  and  de- 
molished within  a few  years  after  the 
death  of  the  monarch  who  had  ordered  it 
to  be  erected.  The  actual  dissolution  of 
the  once  opulent  and  splendid  monastery 
of  St.  Mary  took  place  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1537,  but  it  was  not  formally 
surrendered  until  about  two  years  after- 
wards, when  the  visitation  of  the  lai’ger 
religious  houses  of  Yorkshire,  which  had 
been  directed  to  be  made  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1535,  was  resumed,  after  a temporary 
suspension,  in  consequence  of  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace,  by  the  former  Com- 
missioners, Layton  and  Leigh.  By  an 
enormous  stretch  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  the  authority  given  to  the 
Commissioners  was  not  confined  to  visita- 
tion and  enquiry,  but  was  extended  to 
suppression  and  spoliation.  By  the  month 
of  December,  1537,  nearly  all  the  more 
important  houses  in  the  county  had  been 
suppressed,  and  among  them  tlie  abbey  of 
St.  Mary  in  York,  When  the  Commis- 


sioners say  a that  they  have  dissolved  the 
abbey  of  St.  Mary  in  York,  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that  they  had  turned  the  abbot 
and  monks  out  of  possession,  taken  away 
all  the  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables, 
desecrated  the  altars  and  shrines,  and  so 
far  defaced  the  church  and  monastic  build- 
ings as  to  render  them  unfit  for  all  pur- 
poses of  religion  and  habitation.  Still  the 
abbey  of  St.  Mary,  if  it  were  thus  sup- 
pressed and  despoiled,  was  not  legally  dis- 
solved, nor  was  the  abbot  divested  of  his 
ecclesiastical  office  and  dignity.  In  the 
parliament  which  sat  at  Westminster  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1539,  the  lord  abbot 
of  St.  Mary  of  Yoi'k  appeared  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  in  that 
session  that  the  act  was  passed  which 
transferred  to  the  king  those  monastic 
estates,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  had 
already  seized;  and  in  November,  1539, 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Mary  executed 
a formal  surrender  of  their  monastery. 

The  ordinary  practice  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, as  soon  as  they  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  suppress  or  dissolve  a mo- 
nastic establishment,  was  to  proceed  at 
once  to  realize  the  value  of  all  such  effects 
belonging  to  it  as  were  most  readily  con- 
vertible into  money.  In  the  first  place, 
they  reserved  the  plate  and  jewels  for  the 
king’s  personal  use  and  disposal.  They 
next  caused  the  roofs  of  the  church  and  of 
the  cloisters,  and  the  other  monastic  ofiices, 
to  be  stripped  of  all  the  lead  to  be  found 
about  them,  which  was  either  sold  or 
placed  in  safe  custody  to  abide  the  king’s 
order.  The  bells  were  disposed  of  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  church  and  other 
ecclesiastic  buildings  being  thus  uncovered 
and  left  without  protection,  soon  fell  into 
decay  and  dilapidation,  either  from  the 
depredations  of  casual  pillage,  or  the  ordi- 
nary effects  of  time  and  weather.  But  the 
Commissioners  always  took  especial  care 


» See  Letters,  &c.  relating  to  the  Suppression 
of  the  Monasteries,  Camd.  Soc.,  pp.  166,  168. 
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that  such  part  of  the  buildings  of  the 
monastery  as  comprised  the  house  and  do- 
mestic offices  appropriated  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  abbot,  and  his  servants  and 
retinue,  should  be  left  uninjured : and 
this  was  done  with  a view  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  persons  who,  by  the  favour 
of  the  Crown,  might  obtain  a grant  of  the 
property  as  their  share  of  the  general 
plunder.  The  usual  mode  of  proceeding 
appears  to  have  been  observed  in  the  case 
of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  at  York.  The  mag- 
nificent church  and  great  part  of  the  mo- 
nastic buildings  were  consigned  to  spolia- 
tion and  ruin,  but  the  house  of  the  lord 
abbot  and  its  appendages  were  spared,  and 
protected  from  serious  injury.  We  have 
no  account  of  the  precise  time  when  Wil- 
liam Dent,  the  last  lord  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s, 
was  driven  from  his  home,  and  compelled 
to  quit  the  mansion  where  he  had  passed 
many  years  in  princely  state  and  splendour. 
The  house  did  not  remain  long  unoccupied. 
Before  the  termination  of  the  first  year 
after  the  suppression  of  the  monastery  it 
had  become  the  abode  of  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  North,  When  in  the 
year  1537  the  Council  of  the  North  was 
reconstructed  and  established  as  a per- 
manent body it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended that  the  castle  of  Sherifl’  Hutton 
should  continue  to  be  used  as  the  principal 
place  of  residence  of  its  president  and  exe- 
cutive members.  But  when  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  took  his  departure,  and  rerq,oved 
all  his  household  goods,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  castle  was  no  longer  a desirable 
residence,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1538  they  were  comfortably  lodged  in  the 
noble  mansion  which  had  been  recently 
vacated  by  the  lord  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s. 
They  would,  no  doubt,  be  desirous,  as 
Mr.  Drake  observes,  that  the  very  name  of 
the  abbot  and  the  abbey  “should  be  lost 
for  ever;”  and  we  may  conclude  it  was 
very  soon  after  that  they  conferred  upon 
the  ancient  house  of  the  lord  abbot  of 
St.  Mary’s  the  royal  style  and  title  of  “ The 
King’s  Mannour.”  By  this  name  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  minutes  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  York  as  early  as  the  year  1541, 
and  by  this  name  it  is  yet  known,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries. 

Mr.  Drake  informs  us  that  a palace  was 
ordered  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  be  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey.  He  does 
not  cite  any  authority  for  this  statement, 
neither  does  he  give  us  the  date  of  the 
order,  nor  teU  us  at  what  time  or  upon 
what  spot  the  palace  was  built.  Never- 
theless, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
an  edifice  was  erected,  and  that  it  stood 


upon  that  part  of  the  grounds  of  the 
abbey  which  was,  long  afterwards,  selected 
by  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  to 
be  the  site  of  their  museum.  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved,  in  his  “ Account  of  the  Ancient  and 
Present  State  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  and  of 
the  Discoveries  made  in  the  Excavations 
conducted  by  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society,”  states  that  it  was  the  erection  of 
the  palace  which  chiefly  contributed  to 
the  speedy  and  almost  total  overthrow  of 
the  church  and  offices  of  the  monastery. 
“ The  monastic  buildings,”  he  observes, 
“ furnished  abundant  materials  for  this 
stately  edifice ; and  the  beautifully  sculp- 
tured stones,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
plain,  either  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  workmen  forms  suited  to  the  very 
different  character  of  the  new  fabric,  or 
were  wrought,  unaltered,  into  the  walls, 
or  buried  in  the  foundations.”  The  site 
upon  which  the  museum  is  built  is  that 
upon  which  the  front  part  of  the  palace 
formerly  stood,  and  when  the  ground  was 
opened  by  the  Society,  it  was  ascertained 
(Mr.  W eUbeloved  informs  us)  that  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  had  been  intersected  by  the 
massive  foundations  of  the  palace.  Before 
the  Society  commenced  their  excavations, 
this  site  was  a platform  of  considerable 
extent,  which  constituted  the  highest  of  a 
series  of  artificial  terraces,  sloping  towards 
the  river ; a disposition  of  the  central  area 
of  the  abbey  inclosures  which  had,  doubt- 
less, been  made  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
the  ornamental  grounds  of  the  new  palace. 
A portion  of  the  interior  wall  of  an  apart- 
ment, in  which  was  a large  fireplace  and 
one  or  two  square-headed  transomed  win- 
dows, were  standing,  before  the  Society 
commenced  their  works,  near  to  the  spot 
where  the  enlargement  of  the  museum  is 
now  in  progress ; and  this  fragment,  with 
a small  part  of  an  exterior  wall  and  one 
angle  of  the  east  front  of  the  palace,  which 
may  yet  be  seen  in  the  yard  or  court 
behind  the  Wilberforce  School,  were  the 
only  remains  of  the  superstructure  that 
had  been  permitted  to  continue  above 
ground  until  our  own  times.  But  in  the 
spacious  vaults,  which  Mr.  Halfpenny  in 
his  Fragmenta  Vetusta'^  designates  “the 
vaults  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,”  we  have  a 
portion  of  the  substructure,  or  basement 
story  of  the  palace,  still  existing  in  an 
almost  perfect  state.  These  vaults  were 
commonly  thought  to  have  been  part  of 
the  monastic  offices,  until  the  excavations 
made  m 1828  shewed  that  they  were 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  chapter-house 


' PI.  28.  They  are  129  feet  long,  23  feet  wide, 
and  11  feet  high. 


See  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  ccii.  p.  608. 
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and  other  apartments  belonging  to  the 
abbey,  of  the  wreck  of  which  they  were 
composed.  The  popular  and  traditional 
name  of  the  “ King’s  Cellars”  correctly  in- 
dicates their  original  destination.  They 
are  of  fine  proportion  and  excellent  archi- 
tecture, and  give  us  a noble  impression  of 
the  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  edifice 
of  which  they  formed  part. 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  palace 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  was  built  is  a point 
which  we  have  not  the  means  of  x^osi- 
tively  determining.  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  it  was  completed  and  ready 
for  the  king’s  reception  when  he  visited 
York  in  September,  1541.  The  abbey  had 
then  been  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
Crown  for  nearly  four  years, — a sufficient 
length  of  time  for  the  erection  of  a palace, 
great  part  of  the  requisite  materials  being 
upon  the  spot  and  ready  for  use.  The 
king’s  journey  to  the  North  had  been  in 
contemplation  several  years  before  it  was 
actually  undertaken,  Henry’s  chief  object 
being  to  hold  a personal  conference  vuth 
his  nephew.  King  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
who  had  from  time  to  time  promised  to 
meet  him  at  York — a promise  which  he 
never  performed.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  Corporation,  that  when  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  the  king’s  chamberlain, 
came  to  York  a few  weeks  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Court, — commissioned,  no 
doubt,  to  see  that  preparations  were  made 
for  the  proper  reception  of  the  royal  suite, 
— he  w^as  entertained  at  “ the  King’s 
Manour.”  From  the  same  authority  we 
learn,  that  whilst  the  king  was  at  York, 
he  “ made  his  abode  within  his  Grace’s 
palace  at  St.  Mary’s,  without  the  walls  of 
the  city.”  The  distinction  here  made  is 
significant.  The  royal  chamberlain  during 
his  temporary  visit  was  received  by  the 
Council  of  the  North  at  the  King’s  Manor. 
The  king’s  abode  was  at  his  Grace’s  palace. 
It  is  more  probable  that  Henry’s  desire 
to  have  a palace  at  York  should  have 
arisen  previously  to  his  progress  to  the 
North  than  subsequently  to  that  event. 
There  was  little  inducement  for  him  to 
look  forward  with  any  satisfaction  to  a 
repetition  of  his  visit  to  York.  His 
nephew’s  refusal  to  meet  him  there  was 
a grievous  disappointment  to  the  irritable 
and  imperious  monarch.  It  was  during 
this  journey,  in  wdiich  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  queen,  Catherine  Howard,  that 
some  of  those  painful  circumstances  oc- 
cuired  wliich  led  to  her  subsequent  disgrace 
and  decapitation.  During  the  remaining 
years  of  his  reign,  which  was  now  rapidly 
aijproaching  its  close,  he  was  almost  wholly 
engrossed  with  w^ars  abroad,  financial  diffi- 
culties at  home,  and  his  own  bodily  disease 
9 


and  infirmity,  and  the  idea  of  building  a 
palace  at  York  was  not  likely  to  have  occu- 
pied his  mind. 

In  March,  1545,  Archbishop  Holgate, 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North, 
visited  the  city  for  the  first  time  after  his 
elevation  to  the  see  of  York;  and  on  the 
14th  of  that  month  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldernaen  agreed  to  welcome  him  with  a 
present  of  five  great  pikes  and  five  shillings’ 
worth  of  mayn-bread.  It  is  stated  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  Corporation  that  the 
Archbishop  was  then  abiding  at  “ the 
king’s  palloys.”  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  at  this  time — between  three  and  four 
years  after  the  king’s  visit  to  York — the 
palace  was  habitable,  and  that  the  Lord 
President  had  taken  up  his  temporary 
abode  there,  previously  to  his  entering 
upon  the  possession  of  the  archiepiscopal 
palace. 

Upon  the  causes  which  led  to  the  de- 
molition of  the  palace,  and  the  time  at 
which  the  destruction  of  it  commenced, 
some  light  is  thrown  by  the  following 
letter,  dated  in  April,  1551,  addressed  to 
a person  whose  name  does  not  appear,  by 
Francis  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  d,  who,  a few 
years  after  the  death  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  succeeded  Archbishop  Holgate  as 

'*  See  Talbot  Correspondence,  Lodge,  “ Illus- 
trations of  British  History,”  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

Information  had  been  sent  by  Lord  Shrewsbury 
to  the  Privy  Council  that  “ the  King’s  Majesty’s 
palace  at  York  was  likely  to  be  defaced,  as  well 
through  taking  down  the  lead  there  as  other- 
wise;” and  that  when  the  Privy  Council  had 
communicated  this  information  to  the  person  to 
whom  Lord  Shrewsbury’s  letter  was  addressed, 
he  had  written  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  to  express 
his  surprise  that  those  to  whom  he  had  made  a 
warrant  only  for  taking  down  “ the  south  aisle  of 
the  church,* the  dorter  (dormitory),  frater,  and 
two  old  garners,  which  of  long  time  were  not 
safe,  and  ruinous,  and  the  lead  thereof  daily 
pilfered  away,  should  take  upon  them  to  meddle 
with  any  part  of  the  king’s  palace.”  In  answer. 
Lord  Shrewsbury  says,— “ I assure  you  there  has 
'been  such  spoils  and  defacings  made  in  divers 
parts  of  his  Highness’s  palace,  that  it  would 
grieve  any  man  to  see  it,  except  his  Highness’s 
pleasure  were  that  all  should  be  pulled  down ; 
and  yet  his  Majesty,  in  respect  of  that  which 
thereof  might  have  been  made,  is  like  to  have  but 
small  commodity,  as  far  as  I can  perceive.”  Lord 
Shrewsbury  thus  concludes  his  letter : — “ And 
whereas  I am  informed  that  order  was  given 
unto  you  from  my  lords  of  the  Council  for  the 
stay  thereof,  before  the  13th  of  this  instant 
[April],  upon  the  24th  of  the  same  the  chief  win- 
dow of  the  King’s  Majesty’s  own  chamber  was 
deforced,  which  as  it  is  declared  unto  me  was 
done  by  Humphrey  Colwicke,  one  of  your  sur- 
veyors. Furthermore,  when  I communed  with 
your  surveyors,  and  demanded  of  them  why  they 
had  so  clone,  Laykin  answered,  that  when  he  had 
declared  unto  you  the  taking  down  of  the  S.  aisle 
should  be  an  impairment  of  the  King’s  Majesty’s 
palace,  you  said  unto  him,  that  as  well  the 
King’s  palace,  as  all  the  rest,  should  be  taken 
down.  And  now,  as  my  especial  friend,  I have 
sent  you  word  what  is  done  here,  which  you  may 
use  as  shall  appertain ; and  thus  I bid  you  right 
heartily  farewell.” 
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Lord  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
North.  Lord  Slirewsbnry  was  at  York 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  high  office, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  “king’s  palloys” 
was  not  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the 
Lord  President.  Probably  the  despoiler 
of  this  palace.  Lord  Shrewsbury’s  especial 
friend,  was  one  of  the  rapacioias  courtiers 
of  that  day,  who  had  obtained  from  the 
Crown  authority  to  convert  to  his  own 
profit  all  the  materials  of  value  that  re- 
j mained  upon  the  site  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey. 

I His  agents,  acting  under  his  warrant,  were 
j not  content,  it  seems,  with  despoiling  the 
I church  and  monastic  buildings,  but,  dis- 
i regarding  the  remonstrance  of  the  Lord 
‘ fPresident,  took  upon  themselves  to  muti- 
'late  and  deface  the  newly-built  palace  of 
the  king.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
Iwithin  ten  or  twelve  years  after  King 
iHenry  the  Eighties  visit  to  York,  the 
'royal  palace,  which  had  been  built  there 
by  his  orders,  was  consigned  to  the  hands 
of  the  spoilers,  and  became  a heap  of  ruins. 
Whilst  these  lamentable  ravages  were  in 


progress,  the  house  called  the  King’s 
Manor  continued  to  be  the  place  where 
the  Lords  President  and  executive  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  North  resided 
and  carried  on  the  business  of  their  court. 
As  time  advanced,  the  abbot’s  house, 
spacious  as  it  was,  did  not  afford  sufficient 
accommodation.  In  the  years  1568  and 
1569,  when  the  Earl  of  Sussex  was  Lord 
President,  extensive  reparations  and  im- 
provements w-ere  made,  and  the  cost  was 
partly  defrayed  out  of  the  pecuniai’y  fines 
imposed  upon  many  of  the  unf.  rtunate 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  re- 
belliot)  of  the  two  northern  earls  at  that 
period.  The  mansion  was  considerably 
enlarged  during  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  tow’ards  the  close  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Mr.  Di-ake  speaks 
of  the  order  given  by  King  James  1.  on 
his  first  visit  to  York,  to  have  the  Manor 
“ repaired  and  converted  into  a royal 
palace.”  When  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was 
Lord  President,  several  additional  build- 
ings were  erected. 


MR.  MAYER’S  MUSEUM  OF  ANTIQUITIES. 


Nothing  can  better  evince  the  progress 
of  a sound  system  of  archaeology  than  the 
establishment  of  public  colled  ions  of  an- 
tiquities, especially  when  such  collections 
are  well  arranged  and  classified,  and  their 
topographical  origin  and  history  kept 
clearly  in  view.  The  officers  of  the  British 
Museum  deserve  credit  for  enforcing  this 
principle  upon  the  trustees,  and  for  their 
endeavours  to  supply  what  was  so  long 
wanting  in  that  establishment.  The  Lon- 
don department  is  now  of  some  import- 
ance. In  addition  to  the  city  antiquities 
saved  from  destruction  or  oblivion  by  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  some  valuable  Roman  in- 
scriptions and  a Roman  sarcophagus  and 
leaden  coffin,  foutid  in  the  Minories,  Ihe 
fine  bronze  head  of  Hadrian,  and  other 
objects  of  local  interest,  tend  to  remove 
from  the  British  Museum  the  reproach 
that  it  was  British  in  name  only ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  choicest 
Celtic,  Roman,  and  Romano-British  objects 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  begin 
to  add  a national  feature  to  the  vast  and 
handsome  building.  It  is  quite  right  that 
towns  which  do  not  possess  a taste  for 
works  of  ancient  art,  and  will  not  afford 
the  necessary  funds  for  preserving  their 
antiquities,  should  be  deprived  of  the 
powder  of  consigning  them  to  cupboards 
and  closets,  where  no  one  can  conveniently 
examine  them ; and  the  British  Museum 
has,  in  such  cases,  the  first  claims  for 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


consideration ; but  if  municipal  bodies  are 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  conserve  the 
antiquities  which  illustrate  the  history  of 
their  towns,  then  there  can  be  no  places 
so  good  for  their  exhibition  as  the  locali- 
ties which  produced,  them. 

In  Roman  lapidary  inscriptions  and 
sculpture  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  stands 
first  in  England.  This  collection  has  the 
rare  merit  of  being  almost  entirely  local ; 
and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  excellent 
illustrated  Handbook,  compiled  by  Dr. 
Bruce,  and  published  by  the  Society.  In 
this  important  class  of  national  antiquities 
the  little  town  of  Caerleon,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, is  second,  perhaps,  only  to  that  of 
Newcastle.  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Colchester, 
York,  and  a few  other  towns,  are  attending 
to  their  local  antiquities  in  a proper  spirit. 
That  of  York,  (under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  and  the  Rev.  J.  Kenrick,) 
is  the  most  extensive  ; and  it  h:is  an  excel- 
lent catalogue  prepared  by  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved, which  is  well  deserving  of  being  il- 
lustrated like  that  of  Newcastle.  The 
great  defect  of  our  public  museums  consists 
in  the  loose  and  indefinite  manner  in  which 
they  are  made  up,  and  in  the  utter  disre- 
gard shewn  to  any  attempt  towards  ar- 
chseological  classification  in  the  depart- 
ments assigned  to  antiquities,  which  are 
usually  mere  incongruous  melanges  such 
as  ’fill  the  windows  and  cases  of  dealers  in 
3 Y 
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curiosities,  as  they  are  called,  of  art  and 
nature — things  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
ignorant,  but  void  of  the  qualities  which 
are  demanded  by  the  scientific  inquirer. 
Every  one  wlio  has  been  engaged  in  prose- 
cuting researches  on  any  particular  branch 
of  ancient  art,  must  have  felt  the  want  of 
tho'O  materials  which  are  so  essential  to- 
wards its  successful  investigations ; and 
particularly  so  as  regai-ds  our  national  an- 
tiquities. The  barren  supply  of  facts  is 
made  the  constant  complaint  of  every  stu- 
dent, and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Those 
who  have  gone  before  ns,  when  these  mate- 
rials were  more  plentiful,  not  only  neglected 
to  make  them  applicable  to  science,  but 
they  also  took  no  pains  to  preserve  them 
for  others ; and  thus  their  labours  became 
futile,  and  their  collections  became  dis- 
persed, or  lost,  or  separated  from  that  re- 
cord of  circumstances  under  winch  they 
were  procured,  which  always  constitutes 
their  true  value. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  no  branch  of 
our  national  archseology  is  more  interest- 
ing than  the  Anglo-Saxon  : yet  it  is  oiily 
within  the  last  few  years  that  its  study 
has  been  based  upon  any  certain  system. 
The  interesting  remains  which  are  now 
understood,  and  which  liave  received  such 
curious  illustrai  ions  from  the  pens  of  a 
fe  V of  our  antiquarian  writers,  were  at  no 
very  remote  period  called  British,  or  Bo- 
man,  or  mediaeval,  or  perhaps  anything 
rather  than  what  they  really  were;  and 
even  when  the  first  archaeological  congress 
was  held  in  this  island,  the  vast  collection 
of  objects  from  many  hundred  Anglo-Saxon 
graves  preserved  at  Heppington,  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  meeting,  did  not  excite  that 
general  surprise  and  attention  which  miglit 
have  been  expected.  The  collection  re- 
mained locked  up  until,  after  the  death 
of  the  owner,  family  arrangements  re- 
quired its  removal.  It  was  then  for  some 
time  in  a critical  state.  The  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  although  urged  and 
entreated  by  the  Archseological  Institute 
(which  passed  some  strong  resolutions  to 
give  every  effect  to  its  entreaties),  refused 
to  receive  it  for  the  very  moderate  sum 
which  was  demanded.  There  was  no  par- 
ticular impediment  to  its  transit  across 
the  Channel,  or  even  to  America ; but  at 
that  moment  a private  gentleman  at  Liver- 
pool came  forward,  paid  the  money,  and 
located  the  Kentish  Saxon  antiquities  in  a 
public  museum  establi-hcd  by  himself  in 
Ids  own  town;  but  which  was  hitherto 
cliicfly  celebrated  for  its  Egyptian  and 
other  foreign  collections.  He  did  not  rest 
content  with  an  act  of  so  patriotic  a cha- 
racter; he  ordered  the  whole  of  the  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  extraordinary  dis- 


coveries to  be  printed,  and  fully  illustrated; 
and  Bryan  Eaussett’s  Inventorium  Sepul- 
chrale  is  now  a text-book  for  Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities,  and  a monument  of  the  good 
taste  and  liberality  of  Joseph  Mayer. 

This  large  and  valuable  collection  no 
longer  remained  inaccessible.  Mr.  Mayer 
spared  no  expense  to  render  it  in  every 
way  attainable  to  all.  In  his  spacious 
rooms,  and  aided  by  most  appropriate  ap- 
pointments, the  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities 
form  a brilliant  and  striking  contrast  to 
this  almost  unrepresented  department  in 
the  London  National  Museum.  The  day 
is  scarcely  yet  arrived  for  full  justice  to 
be  awarded  to  the  Faussett  collection ; and 
it  is  no  disgrace  to  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  to  assert  that,  although  it  is  not 
insensible  of  the  honour  thus  conferred 
upon  the  town,  it  can  hardly  yet  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  peculiar  merits 
of  objects  which  a special  education  can 
alone  help  it  to  appreciate  fully. 

Not  far  inferior  in  antiquarian  worth 
is  the  still  more  recently  acquired  Rich- 
borough  antiquities,  and  those  from  other 
localities  in  the  neijjhbourhood  of  Sand- 
wich, the  result  of  the  researches  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Rolfe,  a gentleman  well  known  in 
the  antiquarian  world.  Like  those  of 
Bryan  Faussett,  Mr.  Rolfe’s  antiquities 
are  stamped  with  the  impress  of  authen- 
ticity and  certified  locality.  A large  por- 
tion came  from  the  celebrated  Roman  cas- 
truin  of  Ruterpium,  (about  a mile  from 
Sandwich) : these  are  Roman,  with  a mix- 
ture of  Saxon,  and  they  are  well  known 
from  the  volume  called  “ The  Antiquities 
of  Richborough,  Reculver,  and  Lymne.” 
The  Saxon  cemetery  of  Osengal^  (about 
two  miles  from  Ramsgate)  furnishes  some 
examples  of  jewellery  and  personal  orna- 
ments not  to  be  found  in  the  more  exten- 
sive gatherings  of  Bryan  Faussett;  and 
the  specimens  of  glass  are  enhanced  by 
some  remarkable  goblets  from  Gilton,  and 
the  bronze  basins,  fibula,  &c.,  engraved  in 
the  Arcliceologia,  Whether  it  was  that 
Mr.  Rolfe  was  naturally  anxious  to  secure 
the  products  of  his  l esearches  from  the 
possibility  and  probability  of  a posthumous 
dispersion,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the 
motive  in  transferring  his  museum  to  Liver- 
pool, we  cannot  question  the  propriety  and 
wisdom  of  the  cession.  In  Mr.  Mayer’s 
hands  its  identity  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures are  scrupulously  preserved,  not 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, but  likewise  for  futurity. 

Luring  Easter-week  Mr.  Mayer  threw 

» A report  on  this  discovery  (previoudy  offered, 
it  is  said,  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  refused,)  is  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  R,.  Smith’s  Collectanea  Aniiqaa. 
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open  the  whole  of  his  collection  to  the 
public ; and  upwards  of  400  of  the  gentry 
of  Liverpool  and  its  neighbourhood,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  Historic  Society,  were  enter- 
tained at  a soiree  arcTieologiqiie,  at  which 
not  only  a high  intellectual  feast  was  pro- 
vided, but  the  entertainment  was  hospita- 
bly garnished  with  those  accessories  which 

ij  add  so  much  to  social  comfort  without  de- 
I tracting  from  the  graver  objects  of  scien- 
I tific  intercourse.  The  large  party  having 
1 passed  the  evening  in  examining  the  con- 
a tents  of  the  spacious  rooms,  and  in  listening 
^ to  the  explanations  afforded,  deputed  Mr. 
I Alderman  Holme  to  return  a vote  of  thanks 
I to  Mr.  Mayer. 

Mr.  Holme  said  that  “the  public  mind 
moved  slowly,  and  it  was  a pleasing  fea- 
ture of  the  progress  of  the  times  when 
men  of  science  and  ability  rushed  forward 
to  do  that  which  our  Governments,  in  the 
multitude  of  their  vocations,  neglected  to 
secure  for  the  nation.  It  was  by  the  sa- 
gacity, the  foresight,  and  the  public  spirit 
of  Mr.  Mayer  that  the  < great  collection  of 
antiquities  which  they  bad  been  examining 
had  been  brought  to  Liverpool,  and  placed 
at  their  command.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  F.S.A.,  returned 
thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Histoiuc  Society. 
After  pointing  out  Mr.  Mayer’s  claims  on 

I their  gratitude,  he  rendered  him  the  tri- 
bute due  to  his  exertions  towards  founding 
the  Historic  Society.  “ In  fact,  he  might 
add,”  he  observed,  “ that  of  those  wdio 
founded  the  Society,  Mr.  Mayer  and  him- 
self (Dr.  Hume)  stood  alone.”  Dr.  Hume 
then  made  some  very  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  true  objects  of  arcbselogical  pursuits 
and  studies,  as  distinguished  from  the  fri- 
volous doings  which  so  often  passed  cur- 
rent under  the  naitae  of  archseulogy  by 
mere  pretenders,  whose  eccentricities  had 
drawm  suspicion  upon  the  science  itself. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  F.S  A.,  expressed 
on  the  part  of  tbe  visitors  and  strangers, 
the  feeling  of  gratification  he  and  all  felt 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
Wright  then  made  some  remarks  on  the 
great  changes  wdiich  had  taken  place  in 
the  mode  of  education.  “Some  of  the 
books  of  history,”  he  observed,  “wdiich 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  were  received 
with  implicit  faith,  were  now  received  with 
incredulity.  The  reason  was,  that  during 
these  thirty  or  forty  years  people  had  been 
employed  in  carefully  investigating  the 
contemporary  records,  instead  of  satisfy- 
ing theinselves  with  statements  written 
by  persons  who  often  naturally  gave  to 
facts  a colouring  derived  from  their  own 
prejudices  and  opinions.  With  regard  to 
the  records  examined  by  them  that  even- 


ing, their  colouring  w^as  their  own,  and 
not  that  given  by  others ; and  what  those 
records  told  them  must  be  faithful.”  Mr. 
Wright  then  pointed  out  the  value  of 
Mr.  Mayer’s  collection  in  illustrating  the 
peoples  and  arts  of  different  epochs  and 
countries  ; and  paid  a high  compliment  to 
the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  owner, 
as  well  as  to  his  liberality.  “ Some  per- 
sons,” Mr.  Wright  observed,  “collected  an- 
tiquities and  shut  them  up,  thinking  they 
were  made  valuable  by  being  seen  by 
nobody  : but  here  they  saw  a gentleman 
who  not  only  collected  the  monuments 
themselves,  but,  at  the  same  time,  la- 
boured with  all  his  might,  and  spent  his 
money  and  property,  in  making  them  use- 
ful to  all  the  world.  This,  every  one  must 
acknowledge,  gave  the  greatest  importance 
to  a collection  of  this  kind.  As  one  coming 
from  a distance,  he  might  tell  them  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Mayer,  and  through  him, 
and  his  labours  and  collection,  the  name 
of  Liverpool,  were  known  wherever  there 
were  historians  or  antiquaries.  He,  for 
one,  felt  proud  of  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Mayer,  and  heartily  joined  in  the  vote  of 
thanks  accorded  him.”  Mr.  Wright’s  re- 
marks, as  w'ere  those  of  the  preceding 
speakers,  were  received  with  much  ap- 
plause ; and  the  vote  of  thanks  was  car- 
ried by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Mayer,  in  acknowledging  the  com- 
pliment paid  him,  gracefully  congratulated 
his  fellow-citizens  on  their  detei  mination 
to  establish  a free  library,  and  pointed  out 
the  advantages  which  would  necessarily 
result  from  its  institution,  as  affording  the 
best  means  for  improving  and  elevating 
the  public  mind;  and,  at  considerable 
length,  he  described  the  qualifications  of 
a museum  such  as  should  promote  and 
illustrate  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  not 
be  filled  with  miiltifirious  objects  calcu- 
lated merely  to  astonish  by  their  gro- 
tesqueness or  rarity  : and  he  gave  an  in- 
stance of  the  importance  of  a correct  and 
scientific  classification,  in  a recent  correc- 
tion of  an  error  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities  had  enabled  him  to  make,  in 
the  misnomer  of  an  ancient  jewel  of  great 
artistic  beauty,  which  had  been  ignorantly 
assigned  by  a dealer  to  an  epoch  and 
country  to  which  it  could  not  possibly 
belong ; but  which  he,  from  comparison, 
could  demonstrate  had  a Teutonic  origin. 
Mr.  Mayer  then  gave  a rapid  but  grapfiic 
sketch  of  some  of  the  leading  benefits 
which  result  from  historical  and  antiqua- 
rian pursuits,  and  urged  in  warm  terms 
their  claims  upon  the  consideration  of  his 
fellow-townsmen,  who,  it  appears,  have  al- 
ready resolved  on  having  a Free  Library 
and  Museum,  (institutions  which  the  city 
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of  Loudon  has  only  recently  repudiated 
at  a public  meeting  !)  Mr.  Mayer^s  ad- 
dress called  forth  loud  approbation;  and 


the  company  separated  delighted  with  the 
friendly  and  intellectual  entertainment 
provided  for  them. 


DISCOVERT  OF  ROMAX  SEPULCHRAL  REMAINS  IN  SUSSEX. 


Dueixg  the  past  winter,  a shepherd 
pitching  his  fold  in  a field  at  Densworth, 
struck  his  crowb.ir  against  what  proved 
to  be  the  covering-stone  of  a stone  cist, 
and  thus  accidentally  led  the  way  to  dis- 
coveries which  have  proved  to  be  of  con- 
siderable import  nice.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Smith,  who  resides  near  tlie  spot,  imme- 
diately exertid  him'^elf  not  only  to  save 
what  had  been  found,  but  also  to  institute 
researches  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  and 
character  of  the  remains.  Up  to  the 
present  lime  his  efibrts  have  been  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  a second  cist, 
and  fragments  of  an  insciiption  upon  Pur- 
bi  ck  stone.  ^Vithin  the  cists  were  sepul- 
chral deposits,  very  much  resembling  those 
discovered  a few  years  since  at  Avisford, 
near  Arundel,  which  form  the  subject  of 
an  engraving,  by  the  late  Mr.  King,  in  the 
Collectanea  Antiqua.  Among  the  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  objects  in  the  latter 
were  lamps,  sandals,  and  a variety  of 
earthenware  vessels.  Some  beautiful  ^lass 
urns  and  Lotties  are  among  the  most 
sti  iking  of  the  D nsworth  remains.  The 
urns  contained  the  burnt  bones  of  the 
defunct.  One  of  them  was  closed  by  an  in- 
verted long-necked  lachrymatory,  stamped 
at  the  bottom  with  the  maker’s  name. 
There  are  no  lamps,  as  in  the  Avisford 
cist ; but  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  the 
little  niches  upon  wlrich  they  stood  are 


represented  in  one  of  the  Densworth  cists 
by  an  imperfectly-formed  stand  cut  in  one 
of  the  angles.  No  sandals  in  a perfect 
state  have  been  found ; but  the  nails  with 
which  the  soles  were  studded  remain  oxi- 
dised together,  the  leather  having  entirely 
perished. 

The  fragments  of  the  inscription  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  objects. 
The  letters  are  well  cut,  and  ind'cate  a 
period  somewhat  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Severus.  The  only  coin  that  has  as  yet 
been  found  is  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

The  cemetery  is  situated  close  to  the 
inner  side  of  some  very  extensive  earth- 
works which  run  on  the  eastern  side 
almost  close  to  Chichester.  The  Rev.  H. 
Smith  is  making  a survey  of  them,  with 
a view  to  ascertain  their  extent  towards 
the  west.  They  have  been  hitherto  but 
little  noticed,  and  they  are  not  very  ob- 
viously exp'ainable  by  ancient  systems  of 
military  fortification.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  may  be  land-boundaries. 

Mr.  Smith  has  signified  his  intention 
to  give  a detailed  account  of  these  dis- 
coveries to  the  Su-sex  Archaeological  Col- 
lections, when  the  explorations  he  is 
making  are  completed.  They  will  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  materials  already 
collected  in  illustration  of  the  Roman  oc- 
cupancy of  the  south  of  Britain. 


HISTOEICAL  AXD  illSCELLAXEOrS  llEVIEWS. 


Antiquarisic  Tidssicrift,  udgivet  of  det 
Kongelgig  Kardisice  Oldskrift  SelsJcah. 
1855—1857.  Forste  Hefte.  (Kjobenhavn: 
1857.  8vo.,  pp.  1—160.) 

Annalen  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndiglied  og 
Historie,  udgivne  af  det  Kongelige  Nor- 
diske  Oldskrift  Selskab.  1855.  (Kjbb. 
8vo..  pp.  1 — 382.) 

Atlas  for  dSordisk  Oldkyndiglied.  Atlas 
de  V Archeologie  du  Nord,  rejrresentant  des 
eckantillons  de  V Age  de  Bronze  et  de 
r Age  de  Fer.  JPiihlie  par  la  Societe 
Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord.  Copon- 
hague,  1857.  (Lartre  folio ; 10  pages 
'Jext  (Danish  and  French);  7 Plates  in 
th'*  Bronze  series,  and  15  in  the  series  for 
Bract  cates  (gold-medal  ornaments)  and 
the  Gold- Horns.) 


A XEW  part  of  the  Journal,  a new 
volume  of  the  Annals,  and  Yol.  I.  of  the 
Plate -Atlas,  of  the  R'.yal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  con- 
taining some  articles  of  importance  to 
ourselves,  as  well  as  our  Scandinavian 
brethren,  call  for  a few  remarks  at  our 
hands : — 

The  Journal  {Tidsskrff)  opens  with  a 
digest,  71  pages,  of  Rafn’s  deciphering 
and  comment  on  the  Runic  Lion  of  the 
Piraeus.  The  inscription  is  shewm  to  be 
from  about  1040,  and  to  relate  to  the 
Norse  king  Hara'.d  Sigwidsson”  (Hard- 
reed).  Vv'e  have  next  an  article  by  the 


» See  our  notiee  of  the  treatise,  Gekt.  Mag., 
Jul,. , 1557,  p.  66. 
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young  Swedish  antiquary,  Herr  N.  G. 
Briizelius,  on  antique  remains  examined 
by  himself  in  the  province  of  Skone,  South 
Sweden.  One  of  these  is  very  remarkable, 
and  apparently  unique ; a stone  mould  for 
casting  four  bronze  saws,  about  live  inches 
long.  Tills  is  illustrated  by  a woodcut, 
it  was  found  in  1823,  is  preserved  in  a 
private  collection,  and  is  now  first  made 
public.  Next  is  a paper  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  on  the  method  adopted  by  the 
ancients  for  constructing  the  large  grave- 
chambers,  &c.,  surmounted  by  massive 
stone  over-tiers.  It  is  most  clearly  and 
agreeably  written,  and  is  explained  by 
several  woodcuts.  This  is  followed  by 
“ Archaeological  Parallels,”  by  Professor 
J.  E.  Wocel,  of  Prague,  chiefly  relating 
to  analyses  of  ancient  bronze.  Another 
article,  by  K.  J.  Erben,  of  Prague,  com- 
ments on  the  word  Daginar,  the  name 
borne  by  the  Queen  of  V'aldemar  the  Vic- 
torious. It  is  here  explained,  from  the 
Bohemian  and  Slavic  in  general,  as  mean- 
ing Still-peace. . Next  come  minutes  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  a view  of 
Klee’s  book  on  the  formation  of  the  Euro- 
pean dialects.  The  part  concludes  with 
a very  interesting  paper,  by  the  accom- 
plished Icelander,  Gisli  Brynjulfsson,  on 
“ Some  Examples  of  Mythological  Refe- 
rences in  the  Old  Bards.”  It  is  here 
shewn  that  curious  myths  and  lost  songs 
may  be  detected  by  narrowly  examining 
certain  hints  and  obscure  expressions  in 
the  Skaldic  literature,  and  that  these 
often  remarkably  coincide,  in  their  sim- 
plest form,  with  classical  tradition.  As 
examples,  Brynjulfsson  cites  a passage 
from  Egil  Skallagrimsson’s  renowned 
poem  SonatorreTc,  and  shewed  that,  if 
properly  translated,  it  must  point  out  the 
birth  of  Brage,  the  God  of  Poetry,  as  the 
result  of  Odin’s  three  nights’  abode  with 
Gunnlod,  a living  Brage,  instead  of  the 
dead  Kvadr, — like  as  among  the  Greeks 
the  murdered  Zagreus  was  re-boru  as  the 
young  Bacchos  or  D onysos,  also  originally 
the  God  of  Song.  He  also  treats  the  mythic 
Hadding-land,  the  Greek  Cadmos-land. 
This  essay  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  con- 
tinued in  a following  part. 

The  “ Annals”  open  with  a voluminous 
historical  and  topographical  enquiry  into 
the  fates  of  the  Danish  royal  vill  Abra- 
hamstrup,  now  Jsegerspriis,  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society,  the  learned  Arch- 
wary  Wegener.  The  other  two  articles 
must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  Atlas, 
to  which  we  now  turn. 

This  magnificent  work,  which  is  most 
carefully  engraved,  exhibits  the  choicest 
and  richest  that  the  Danish  collections 
can  boast  in  the  second  great  order  of 


national  antiquities,  those  called  bronze. 
Plate  I.  offers  us  axes,  arrow  heads,  spear- 
points;  plates  2,  3,  4,  a large  assemblage 
of  swords,  saxes,  and  daggers,  many  of 
them  of  surprising  beauty,  the  more  or- 
namented parts  being  usually  separately 
engraved;  plate  5,  the  beaver  of  a helmet 
and  two  shields ; plate  6,  the  same  re- 
versed, with  b isses,  tutuli,  &c.  The  last 
plate  in  this  division  gives  us  the  well- 
known  magnificent  “ brass  bemes,”  the 
splendid  bronze  war-trumpets,  preserved 
in  the  Copenhagen  Museum.  The  sum- 
mary text  on  these  objects  fills  only  t\\  o 
pages.  The  detailed  description  will  be 
given  in  the  next  volume  of  the  “ An- 
nals.” 

We  next  have  a series  of  twelve  plates, 
equally  beautiful  in  their  execution,  con- 
taining facsimiles  of  all  the  principal 
bracteates  known  to  exist  in  any  country. 
They  number  nearly  three  hundred.  These 
bracteates  were,  as  we  know,  thin,  usually 
golden,  medal-like  amulets  or  ornaments, 
struck  or  stamped,  or  carved,  on'y  on  one 
side,  and  provided  with  an  eye  for  suspen- 
sion round  the  neck.  The  great  mass  is 
Scandinavian,  some  English ; others  are 
found  in  Germany,  or  elsewhere.  They 
are  remarkable  in  many  respects,  espe- 
cially for  their,  in  many  cases,  mythic 
heathen  representations  and  Runic  in- 
scriptions, often  in  the  oldest  Northern 
rhymes,  vulgarly  called  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
oldest  date  from  the  fourth  century,  and 
are  of  Byzantine  or  other  foreign  origin. 
The  Northern  begin  with  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century.  They  cease  altogether  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  greater  part 
are  of  Northern  origin,  some  being  rude 
imitations  of  Byzantine  or  Cufic  monies. 

The  explanatory  text  to  these  brac- 
teate-plates  is  contained  in  the  “ Annals,” 
pp.  265 — 347,  and  381,  2,  as  well  as  some 
pages  in  the  Atlas.  The  author  is  the 
Conservator  of  the  Museum,  C.  J.  Thom- 
sen, a gentleman  so  well  known  and 
esteemed  that  we  need  not  add  a word 
in  his  praise.  He  first  gives  some  chap- 
ters of  introduction,  and  then  proceeds  to 
a minute  notice  of  every  separate  piece. 
He  class. fies  them  as  follows  : — 

A. 

“Those  supposed  to  he  of  foreign  origin,  sub- 
divided into — 

I.  Oiler  Byzantine  imperial  bracteates  and 
coins  used  as  gold  bracteates,  and  imita’ious 
of  the  coins  of  these  emperors. 

II.  Bracteates  of  later  Byzantine  Emperors 
_ and  barbaric  princes,  and  Cariovingian  gold 

coins  us . d as  tmicteates. 

III.  Bracteates  apparently  imitations  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Cuivovingian  coins. 

IV.  Bracteates  copied  from  the  monies  of  the 
Emperors  Basilius  II.,  Porphyrogenitus,  and 
Constantine  XI.  (975—1025.) 
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V.  Bracteates  with  Cufic  inscriptions,  and  co- 
pies hereof. 

VI.  Bracteates  of  doubtful  origin,  but  probably 
froi.n  the  eleventh  century. 

VII.  Square  bracteates  and  figures  of  plate- 
gold.” 

'B. 

“ Bracteates  supposed  to  be  of  Northern  ori- 
gin, arranged  as— 

VIII.  Bracteates  with  more  composite  repre- 
sentations, and  partly  standing  figures. 

IX.  Bracteates  which  shew  a head  over  a 
horse  or  other  quadruped,  one  or  two  birds 
before  the  head. 

X.  Bracteates  with  a mark,  supposed  to  be 
Thor’s  hammer,  before  a head,  which  is  usu- 
ally above  a quadruped. 

XI.  Bracteates  with  a head  above  a quadru- 
ped. 

XII.  Bracteates  with  figures  of  animals. 

XIII.  Bracteates  with  figui'es  of  dragons  and 
serpents. 

XIV.  Ornaments  used  as  bracteates.” 

The  last  three  plates  in  the  Atlas  give  re- 
presentations of  the  two  famous  gold-horns 
found  in  the  Danish  province  of  Slesvig 
(or  South  Jutland,  as  it  is  more  properly, 
but  not  so  commonly,  called),  the  one  in 
1639  and  the  other  in  1734,  at  about  the 
game  spot;  and  the  latter  of  which  had  a 
Runic  inscription,  which  has  given  rise  to 
endless  comments.  As  these  horns  were 
unliappily  stolen  and  melted  down,  we  are 
reduced  to  the  drawings  taken  or  publish- 
ed at  the  time  by  Worm,  Arnkiel,  Sorterup, 
and  others.  Tliis  has  here  been  done  by 
the  indefatigable  Secretary  to  the  Society, 
the  well-known  Runologue,  C.  C.  Rafn. 
His  explanatory  text  is  in  the  Annals, 
pp.  347 — 381,  with  a two  page  outline  in 
the  Atlas.  He  has  carefully  examined  all 
the  known  drawings  and  engravings,  and 
given  the  result  in  the  Atlas,  so  that  all 
the  learned  work!  can  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  reading  to  be  adopted.  In 
his  paper  on  the  subject,  he  has  proposed 
an  entirely  new  reading.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  here  go  into  details ; but  his  en- 
quiry ends  by  adopting  the  following  in- 
scription ; — 

ECKLEV  OG  OSTIE  HIJLTinGOE  HUENO 
TVO  vighv. 

This  he  translates — “ The  Hottings  (Hol- 
st eners)  Echlev  and  Astyr  consecrated  the 
two  Horns.” 

He  also  endeavours  to  prove  the  iden- 
tity of  this  Eclev  with  the  Echlaf,  the 
father  of  Hanfcrd,  in  the  Old  English 
epic  of  Beowulf,  and  thus  to  have  flourish- 
ed in  the  fifth  cei.tm-y.  That  the  horns 
ai’e  of  about  this  date  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  judging  from  the  style  of  ornamen- 
tation adopted.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  the  rhymes  are  Old  Northern,  and 
that  the  language  is  in  like  mantier  an 
Old  Northern,  and  not  a Oeru  an,  dialect. 
But  the  subject  is  too  tempting;  and  as 
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we  have  not  space  to  go  into  minute  phi- 
lological examinations,  we  had  better  come 
to  a sudden  stop.  We  recommend  the 
whole  paper,  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  our  oldest  English  philology,  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 


Memorials  of  the  Abhey  of  Dundrennan 
in  Galloway,  the  last  Resting-place  in 
Scotland  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By 
tEneas  Baekly  Hutchison,  B.D.  4to., 
50  pp.  and  6 Plates.  (Exeter : printed 
for  private  circulation.) — We  are  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  author  for  a copy  of 
this  interesting  work,  extracted  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Exeter  Architectural 
Society,  but  not  published.  It  is  a work 
equally  creditable  to  the  author  and  to 
the  Society ; to  the  one  for  the  labour  and 
care  he  has  bestowed  upon  it,  to  the  other 
for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  they 
have  printed  it,  and  illustrated  it  for  him. 
Dundrennan  Abbey  was  founded  in  1140 
or  1142,  by  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland, 
according  to  some  authorities,  and  by  his 
kinsman  Fergus,  lord  of  Galloway,  accord- 
ing to  others.  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  apparent  discrepancy  is, 
that  both  contributed  to  the  good  work : 
King  David  is  said  to  have  founded  flfteen 
abbeys,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  could 
have  done  this  without  the  assistance  of 
his  nobles,  the  chief  landowners  of  the 
respective  districts.  Dundrennan  Abbey 
was  tilled  wdth  Cistercian  monks  from  the 
abbey  of  Rievall,  or  Rievaux,  in  York- 
shire, the  head  establishment  of  that  order 
in  the  North.  The  records  of  the  abbey 
have  been  destroyed,  or  at  least  are  not 
knowm  to  exist,  and  no  complete  list  of 
the  abbots  has  been  preserved.  The  ruins 
which  remain  belong  in  part  to  the  ori- 
ginal buildings  of  tlie  twelfth  century, 
and  in  part  to  a continuation  of  them,  or 
a reconstruction  in  the  thirteenth. 

The  ground-plan  can  be  made  out 
nearly  entire,  and  the  end  wall  of  the 
north  transept  is  nearly  perfect,  and  in 
good  plain  Norman  work;  the  remainder 
of  the  walls  of  the  church  are  for  the  most 
part  only  a few  feet  above  the  ground, 
but  some  of  the  domestic  buildings,  with 
the  range  of  vaulted  chambers  under  the 
dormitory,  are  more  perfect;  and  we  are 
furnished  with  an  accurate  ground-plan  of 
them,  which  is  on  the  whole  carefully 
made  out  and  well  described,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  difler  from  Mr.  Hutchison  in 
his  allocation  of  some  of  the  minor  parts. 
P.  17 : “ On  entering  the  church  on  the 
south  side  of  the  south  aisle,  eight  feet 
from  the  west  end  is  a blocked  door  lead- 
ing to  the  cellars,  six  feet  wide.”  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  the  monks 
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would  require  a door  from  the  church  to 
the  cellars,  and  there  are  no  doorways 
m. irked  from  one  cellar  to  another.  It  is 
far  more  probable  that  the  first  of  these 
vaulted  chambers,  or  cellars,  was  occupied 
by  the  staircase  to  the  dormitory  above 
them,  and  that  the  door  opened  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  to  the  dormitory,  to 
enable  the  monks  to  attend  the  midnight 
services  without  going  out  of  doors. 

Again:  “The  base  and  a few  feet  of  the 
south-west  piers  of  the  central  tower  re- 
main ; as  also  those  of  the  north-west  piers, 
the  unequal  dimensions  of  which  are  shewn 
in  the  ground-plan,  and  are  remarkable.” 
It  would  appear  obvious  that  they  are 
of  two  different  dates  : the  one  is  the  ori- 
ginal Norman  pier,  the  other  of  consi- 
derably later  date,  when  probably  that 
part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt. 

The  situation  and  plan  of  the  chapter- 
house  are  the  same  as  those  of  Chester 
and  Oxford,  and  it  was  probably  of  the 
same  date,  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
three  small  clo.-ets  called  Penitential  Cells 
were  more  probably  some  domestic  offices. 
The  situation  marked  for  the  refectory  by 
the  side  of  the  chapter-house  is  not  a pro- 
bable one ; there  is  not  room  for  it : the 
most  probable  situation  is  the  south  side 
of  the  cloister.  The  description  of  the 
ruins  and  plan  is  followed  by  a full  account 
of  the  tombs,  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
enter  upon.  The  most  curious  is  that  of 
an  abbot,  with  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  left 
hand,  and  a small  cross  in  the  right,  his 
feet  resting  upon  a small  human  figure, 
in  -the  Highland  costume,  probably  in- 
tended for  a Pagan,  and  to  shew  that  the 
abbot  had  been  a missionary.  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son considers  the  small  cross  as  a dagger, 
but  this  appears  extremely  improbable. 
The  remaining  tombstones  are  of  the  usual 
types,  but  carefully  drawn,  and  the  in- 
scriptions clearly  made  out. 


Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum.  An 
Attempt  to  exhibit  the  Course  of  Episco- 
pal Succession  in  England,  from  the  Re- 
cords and  Chronicles  of  the  Church.  By 
William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Nave- 
stock.  (Oxford  University  Press). — Mr. 
Stul)bs  has  done  good  service  to  the  student 
of  ecclesiastical  history  by  this  laborious 
compilation,  which  contains  a list  of  all  the 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  from  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine  down  to  the  present 
Bishop  of  Huron.  We  have  not  only  the 
date  of  consecration,  and  the  place,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  ascertained,  but  the  date 
of  translation,  the  bishop’s  death,  the  con- 
secrators,  and  the  authorities  for  the  state- 
ment. There  ai-e  also  several  appendices, 
containing  the  names  of  the  successive  oc- 


cupants of  the  various  sees,  and  much  in- 
formation of  the  same  kind.  In  the  pre- 
face we  have  some  information  respecting 
the  materials  for  such  lists,  and  for  similar 
information.  Of  the  episcopal  registers 
Mr.  Stubbs  says, — 

“ Every  bishop  kept,  and  still  keeps,  a register 
of  all  his  official  acts.  The  first  page  generally 
contains  the  account  of  his  consecration  or  ap- 
pointment ; then  follow  the  bulls  and  other  pri- 
vileges which  he  received  from  the  Popes.  The 
bulk  of  each  volume  is  occupied  with  the  records 
of  institutions  to  benefices,  acts  of  consistory 
courts,  and  lists  of  persons  ordained  ; to  which, 
in  many  instances,  important  wills  are  annexed. 
This  may  be  considered  as  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  run  of  registers.  There  are, 
however,  frequent  exceptions.  Those  of  Canter- 
bury and  York  cont  an  proceedings  with  the 
suffragans,  records  of  convocations  and  councils, 
and  a vast  number  of  letters  on  public  business. 
The  register  of  William  of  Wykeham  is  the  model 
of  the  record  of  a s atesman  bishop,  and  a most 
valuable  storehouse  of  notices  of  public  interest, 
summonses  to  Parliament,  and  miscellaneous 
official  and  personal  acts.  Others  contain  copies 
of  more  ancient  documents,  which  were  perishing 
when  transcribed,  and  are  now  lost.  Nor  are  the 
materials  only  worthy  of  remark  ; the  arrange- 
ment also  is  various  : some  are  patterns  of  neat- 
ness, especially  the  early  ones  of  York,  and  those 
of  Winchester  generally  ; others  are  confused 
and  scanty,  the  Canterbui’y  ones  being  by  no 
means  the  best,  whii  h is  very  unfortunate,  con- 
sidering their  importance.  Several  are  lost; 
among  them,  the  larger  portion  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort’s, which  seems  to  have  come  after  his  death 
into  the  king’s  hands,  and  may  possibly  be  fo  ind 
some  day.  It  must  have  contained  very  much 
of  historical  importance  at  a period  not  much 
illustrated  by  historians,  and  especially  on  the 
subject  before  us.  The  condition,  however,  of 
the  existing  ones  is  very  good,  and  altogether 
they  form  a curious  and  by  no  means  exhausted 
mine  of  information  to  a careful  inquirer.” 

From  these  and  similar  sources  the 
tables  in  this  volume  are  framed.  Va- 
rious tests  were  applied,  Mr.  Stubbs  in- 
forms us,  before  he  finally  fixed  upon  the 
dates  appended  to  the  different  names. 
One  fault  we  have  to  find,  and  that  is  a 
very  serious  one  : there  is  no  index  to  the 
volume,  so  that  for  many  purposes  it  is  of 
no  more  value  than  Mr.  Black’s  Catalogue 
of  the  Ashmolean  MSS.  issued  by  tlie  same 
learned  body  some  years  back. 


School-dags  of  Eminent  Men.  By  John 
Timbs,  F.S.A.  (London : Kent  and  Co.) — 
Like  Mr.  Timbs’  previous  works,  this  con- 
tains much  that  is  not  only  interesting, 
but  much  that  is  instructive  also.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  volume  we  have  a sketch 
of  the  progre-s  of  education  in  England 
fi  om  the  earliest  times  to  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria;  and  in  the  second  por- 
tion we  have  the  early  lives  of  British 
authors,  philosophers,  and  poets,  inventors 
and  discoverers,  divines,  heroes,  statesmen 
and  legislators.  Of  these  there  are  accounts 
of  nearly  one  hundred.  Much  space  could 
not  be  given  to  each,  hut  still  there  is 
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enough  to  convey  a good  notion  of  the 
chief  characteristics  and  career  to  make 
the  narrative  interesting.  There  are  some 
very  well  executed  en^ravngs  of  Win- 
chester School,  Eton,  St.  PauTs,  and  other 
old  I'oundations.  It  is  altogether  a most 
amusing  volume,  and  will  be  a most  ac- 
ceptable present  to  any  schoolboy  ambi- 
tious of  figuring  in  a futrre  eiiition  as  one 
of  England’s  “ Eminent  Men.” 


The  Struggles  of  a Young  Artist:  leing 
a Memoir  of  David  C.  Gibson.  By  a 
brother  artist.  (London  ; Isisbet  and  Co.) 
— David  Cooke  Gibson,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1827, 
and  early  shewed  a t:iste  for  painting,  pro- 
bably derived  from  his  father,  a portrait- 
painter.  He  lost  both  parents  while  very 
young,  and  in  consequence  was  compelled 
to  seek  his  own  subsistence  by  me  ms  of 
the  pencil.  After  a while  he  gave  up  por- 
trait-painting and  struck  out  in  a wider 
stream,  in  which  he  bade  fair  to  be  suc- 
cessful ; some  of  his  pictures  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  Ex- 
hibition, but  death  cut  short  all  promise 
of  future  greatness.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a very  amiable,  and  eventually  a very 
devout  person,  much  of  this  little  volume 
b.  ing  devoted  to  the  religious  aspect  of 
his  life. 


The  Successful  Merchant.  (Hamilton, 
Adams  & Co.)  — This  is  a sketch  of  the  life 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Budgett,  formerly  of  Kings- 
w -od,  Bristol,  a work  which  has  reached 
the  “fifteenth  thousand.”  Mr.  Budgett 
was  an  extraordinarily  industrious  person, 
very  conscientious,  very  chai’itable,  and 
very  prosperous. 


The  Anniversaries.  Poems  in  Comme- 
moration of  Great  Men  and  Great  Pvents. 
By  Thomas  H.  Gill.  (Cambridge : Mac- 
millan and  Co.) — All  verse-makers  hate 
criticism  and  love  praise;  they  are,  with- 
out exception,  satisfied  that  adverse  critics 
cannot  appreciate  poetry,  and  therefore 
will  not  bow  to  the  decision  that  may  be 
pronounced.  On  this  occasion  we  will 
neither  praise  nor  blame,  but  simply  bring 
before  our  readers  an  extract  from  the 
poem  on  “ The  Lord  Protector’s  Day,” 
leaving  them  to  bestow  all  the  praise  it 
merits: — , 

“ How  upon  his  England  waited 
Reverent  fear  and  glory  bright  I 
Yi  t for  more  than  England’s  honour 

Gleamed  her  sword  and  towered  her  shield  ; 
Of  the  cause  she  bore  the  banner  ; 

For  the  truth  she  took  the  field. 

10 
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Heavenward  looked  her  valiant  seamen, 
Solemn  marched  her  saintly  host : 

Christ’s  own  crowned,  anointed  freemen, 
■Warriors  of  the  Holy  Griost! 

Glowed  this  Northern  isle  all  golden 
Like  that  holy  Orient  clime  : 

Not  more  bright  those  ages  olden 
Than  these  latter  days  sublime  ! 

From  the  splendour  sudden  streaming 
Dazzled  Antichrist  drew  back ; 

’Neath  her  sword  divinely  gleaming 
Smitten  Spain  grew  faint  and  slack.” 


The  Song  of  the  Cat ; a Manchester 
Boon.  (Manchester:  J.  Heywood.)— Cats 
are  by  no  means  famous  for  the  melod}"  of 
their  songs,  and  this  “ Song  of  a Cat”  is 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  the  wdt  or 
talent  of  the  writer. 


Yarra-Yarra ; or,  the  Wandering  Abo- 
rigine. A Poetical  Narration,  in  thirteen 
books.  By  Kinahan  Cornwallis.  (Fidh 
Edition  enlarged.  London:  Ward  and 
Lock.) — Mr.KinahanCornw  allis  is  agentle- 
man  w’ho  has  travelled  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  having  seen  all  the  world,  is  of  opinion 
that  civilization  is  an  evil;  all  his  expe- 
rience tending  “to  increase  his  scorn  of 
mankind  and  contempt  for  their  institu- 
tions.” B e has  therefore  written  a poem 
in  praise  of  Australian  barbaiism,  Yarra- 
Y'arra  being  his  hero.  Strange  to  tell,  it 
has  reached  a fifth  edition — at  least  the 
title-page  says  so. 


XEW  PUBLICATIOXS. 

A list  of  MistoAcal,  Biographical, 
and  ArchcBological  Works  recentlg  pub- 
lished : — 

Blanc  (Louis),  1848.  Historical  Eeve- 
lations ; inscribed  to  Lord  Xorm  inby. 
Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6d.  . (Chapman  & Hall.) 

Bueee  (Sir  Bernard) : The  Book  of 
Orders  of  Knighthood,  and  Decorations  of 
Honour  of  all  Xations;  comprising  an 
Historical  Account  of  each  Order — Mili- 
tary, Xaval,  and  Civil — with  Lists  of  the 
Knights  and  Companions  of  each  British 
OrCer,  &c.  Embellished  wuth  upwards  of 
Five  hund  ed  fac-simHe  coloured  Illus- 
tra'ions  of  the  Insignia  of  the  various 
Orders.  E03  al  8vo.,  42s.  (Hurst.) 

Calendar  of  English  State  Papers, 
Domestic  Series,  of  the  Eeign  of  James  I. 
1611 — 1618,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper 
Department  of  Her  Majesty’s  Public  Ee- 
cord-Office.  Edited  by  Mary  Anne  Eveiett 
Green,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Eolls,  and  wnth  the  sanction  of 
H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  imperial  8vo.,  ios.  (Long- 
mans.) 
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Calendae  of  English  State  Papers, 
Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I. 
1625 — 1626,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper 
Department  of  Her  Majesty’s  Public  Re- 
cord-Office. Edited  by  John  Bruce.  Esq., 

V. P.S.A.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
H.M.  Secretary  of  State  lor  the  Home 
Department.  Imperial  8vo.,  15s.  (Long- 
mans.) 

? Caeet  (Eustace),  a Missionary  in  India. 
A Memoir  by  Mrs.  Eustace  Carey.  Crown 
8vo.,  reduced  to  4s.  6d.  (Pewtress.) 

Cayley  (George  John):  The  Service 
and  the  Reward : a Memoir  of  the  late 
Robert  Wilson  Roberts.  12mo.,  sewed, 
6d.  (Oakey.) 

Chambees  (Robert):  Domestic  Annals 
of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Revolution.  2 vols.  8vo.,  24s.  (Chambers.) 

Cheek  (Ensign  Arthur  Marcus  Hill). 
Memorials  of,  of  the  6th  Native  Bengal 
Infantry,  murdered  by  the  Sepoys  at  Alla- 
habad— The  Martyr  of  Allahabad.”  4th 
Thousand,  with  additions.  Crown  8vo., 
2s.  (Nisbet.) 

Claeke  (Rev.  Adam),  Life  of,  by  J. 

W.  Etheridge,  M.A.  2nd  ed.  Crown  8vo. 
(Mason.) 

CoLBOENE  (Captain  John),  and  Brine 
(Captain  Brine) : Memorials  of  the  Brave; 
or,  Resting-Places  of  our  Fallen  Heroes 
in  the  Crimea  and  Scutari.  2nd  ed.,  imp. 
8vo,  21s.  (Ackerman.) 

CoLEEiDaE  (S.  T.),  Letters,  Conversa- 
tions, and  Recollections  of.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Allsop,  of  Nutfield,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  and  formerly  of  No.  1,  Royal 
Exchange  Buildings,  and  a member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  New  edition,  crown 
8vo.,  5s.  (Groombridge.) 

Ceeasy  (Professor  E.  S.) : The  Fifteen 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  World.  From 
Marathon  to  Waterloo.  8th  edition,  8vo., 
reduced  to  10s.  6d.  (Bentley.) 

Chetis  (George  Ticknor) : History  of 
the  Origin,  Formation,  and  Adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  Notices  of  its  principal  Framers. 
(2  vols.,  8vo.)  Vol.  11.  I2s.  (New 
York  ) 

Dante  : The  Life  and  Times  of  Dante. 
By  R.  D.  Vericour.  Crown  8vo.,  10s,  6d. 
(Hope.) 

De  Bonneyal  (Countess):  Her  Life 
and  Letters,  by  Lady  Georgina  Fullerton. 
2 vols.,  crown  8vo.  21s.  (Hurst.) 

Flockhaet  (Robert) : Autobiography 
of,  the  Street  Preacher.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.  12mo.  limp, 
2s.  (Black:  Edinburgh.) 

Fowlee  (George) : Lives  of  the  Sove- 
reigns of  Russia,  With  Portraits.  3 vols., 
cr.  8vo.  Vols.  1 and  2,  18s.  (Low.) 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


Gibson  (David  C.),  Memoir  of:  The 
Struggles  of  a Young  Artist.  By  a Bro- 
ther Artist.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  (Nisbet.) 

Geeenwood  (T.)  : Cathedra  Petri : a 
Political  History  of  the  Great  Latin  Pa- 
triarchate. Books  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  From 
the  close  of  the  Fifth  to  the  Middle  of 
the  Ninth  Century.  Vol.  II.,  8vo.,  14s. 
(Stewart.) 

Guizot  (F.):  Memoirs  to  illustrate  the 
History  of  My  Time.  Vol.  I.,  8vo.,  Ms. 
(Bentley.) 

Handel,  The  Life  of.  By  Victor  Schoel- 
cher.  8vo , reduced  to  9s.  (Bohn.) 

Hammond  (Captain  M.  M.,  late  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade)  : A Memoir  of.  Second  edi- 
tion Crown  8vo.,  5s.  (Nisbet.) 

Inglis  (Henry) : Death  Scenes  of  Scot- 
tish Martyrs.  By  the  author  of  “ The 
Briar  of  Tlireave.”  Square  12mo.,  6s.  6d. 
(Edinburgh : Constable.  London : Ha- 
milton.) 

Loye  (Rev.  John,  of  Anderston,  Glas- 
gow) : Memorials  of,  consisting  of  Diary, 
Reminiscences,  and  original  Papers.  Edit- 
ed by  the  committee  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  his  unpublished  Papers.  Vol.  II., 
8vo.  6s.  (Glasgow  : Ogle.  London : Hamil- 
ton.) 

Luteullah,  Autobiography  of,  a Mo- 
hammedan Gentleman;  and  his  Trans- 
actions with  his  Fellow-creatures  : inter- 
spersed with  remarks  on  the  Habits,  Cus- 
toms, and  Character  of  the  People  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  Edited  by  Edward 
B.  Eastwick,  F.R.S.  Third  edition.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s.  (Smith  and  Elder.) 

Metcalfe  : The  Life  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Charles,  Lord  Metcalfe,  by  John 
William  Kaye.  New  edition,  2 vols., 
crown  8vo.,  12s.  (Smith  and  Elder.) 

Millee  (Hugh),  Life  and  Times  of ; 
Labour  and  Triumph.  By  Thomas  N. 
Brown.  Second  edition.  12mo.,  4s.  6d. 
(Griffin.) 

Nesbit  (Rev.  Robert),  Memoir  of.  Mis- 
sionary of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
Bombay.  By  the  Rev.  .1.  Murray  Mitchell. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  (Nisbet.) 

Nicholson  (Rev.  Samuel),  Memoir  of, 
with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence. 
By  a Friend.  Crown  8vo,,  4s.  (Plymouth  : 
Davis,  London:  Pewtress.) 

SCHOOLCEAFT  (Henry  Rowe) : History 
of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States ; 
their  present  Condition  and  Prospects,  and 
a Sketch  of  their  Ancient  Status.  4to. 
Plates.  84s.  (Philadelphia.) 

Seacole  (Mrs.)  : Wonderful  Adventures 
of  Mrs.  Seacole  in  many  Lands.  Edited 
by  W.  J.  S.;  with  an  Introductory  Pre- 
face by  W.  H.  Russell.  New  edition. 
12mo.  bds..  Is.  6d.  (J.  Blackwood.) 

Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe),  Life  of,  by 
3 z 
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Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg.  (4  vols.)  vols.  1. 
and  11.  Crown  8vo.,  21s.  (Moxon.) 

Stjgden  (Jonas) : Commerce  and  Chris- 
tianity. Memorials  of  Jonas  Sugden,  of 
Oak  worth-house,  Yorksliire.  By  E.  Spence 
Hardy.  Fcap.,  3s.  6d.  (Edinburgh  : Con- 
stable. London : Hamilton.) 

Yonge  (Charles  Duke) : Parallel  Lives 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Heroes : of  Epa- 
minondas,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus;  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Frederick  the 
Great.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d.  (Chapman 
and  Hall.) 

Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Works. 

By  Messrs.  Longmans  : — 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Arthur  Y^oung, 
the  Agriculturist,  is  likely  to  have  jus- 
tice done  to  his  memory ; a memoir  of 
his  life  and  services  being  promised 
shortly.  Appended  are  to  be  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  past  and  present 
state  of  agriculture  in  England. 

A Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  the  cele- 
brated Linguist.  By  Dr.  Eussell,  Pre- 
sident of  Maynooth  College. 

By  Messrs.  Blackwood  : — 

The  Seventh  Volume  of  Miss  Strickland’s 
Queens  of  Scotland. 

By  Messrs.  J.  W.  Paekee  & Son  : — 
The  Second  Volume  of  Mr.  Massie’s  His- 
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tory  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
George  III. 

By  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  : — 

A History  of  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, called  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Car- 
lyle. 

Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair.  By  Henry 
Morley,  Author  of  “ Palissy  the  Potter.” 
With  many  Illustrations. 

Heraldry;  its  History,  Poetry,  and  Eo- 
mance.  With  Illustrations. 

By  Mr.  Mheeat  : — 

A New  and  Eevised  Edition  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England.  Vols. 

I.  and  II. 

A Life  of  James  Watt.  By  James  P. 
Muu’head. 

The  Picture  of  a Christian  Gentleman; 
a Memoir  of  the  late  Patrick  Fraser 
Tytler,  Esq.  By  his  Friend  the  Eev. 

J.  W.  Burgon. 

By  Messrs.  Macmillan  (Cam- 
bridge) : — • 

The  Life  of  John  Milton,  narrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary  History  of  His  Time.  By 
David  Masson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  University  College, 
London,  Author  of  “ Essays  chiefly  on 
English  Poets.”  To  be  completed  in 
3 vols.  Vol.  I.  comprehending  the  pe- 
riod from  1608  to  1639,  with  Portraits, 
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Maech  28. 

Fatal  Fire. — The  most  fatal  fire  that 
has  happened  in  the  metropolis  for  many 
years  broke  out  this  morning  in  Gilbert- 
street,  Bloom sbur}^  when  fourteen  persons 
were  burned  to  death.  The  house  was 
occupied  by  three  families.  Mr.  East- 
wood,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  lived  in 
the  first-floor ; Mr.  Hedger,  his  wife  and 
two  children ; and  Mr.  Smith,  his  wife, 
and  nine  children,  on  the  second-floor. 
The  ground-floor,  on  a level  with  the 
street,  was  used  as  a carpenter’s  shop. 
Between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  a 
policeman,  attracted  by  a cry,  discovered 
that  the  house  w'as  on  fire.  While  he  was 
speaking  to  a man  at  one  of  the  windows 


the  flames  burst  through  the  shop-window 
in  his  face,  and  a youth,  leaping  from  an 
upper  story,  fell  upon  him.  The  youth 
was  mortally  hurt ; the  policeman  stunned. 
At  this  moment  John  Curie,  a working 
man,  came  up,  and  another  policeman; 
and  directed  by  Eastwood  from  the  win- 
dow, they  dragged  a ladder  from  a build- 
ing opposite,  placed  it  against  the  house, 
and  brought  down  Eastwood  and  his  fa- 
mily. AU  the  rest  in  the  house  perished. 
Eastwood  acted  with  great  coolness.  Find- 
ing the  flames  rushing  up  the  stairs  he 
locked  the  door,  and  when  the  ladder  was 
planted  firmly,  he  handed  his  wife  and 
children  one  by  one  out  of  the  window, 
coming  last  himself,  just  as  the  flames 
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burst  into  the  room.  A fire-escape  ar- 
rived too  late,  having  been  delayed  by 
obstructions  in  the  street.  The  engines 
did  not  arrive  until  the  flames  had  gained 
complete  ascendancy,  but  water  was  abun- 
dant, and  they  speedily  extinguished  the 
flames.  The  house  was  a ruin.  The  fire- 
men, however,  soon  went  in  to  look  for 
the  dead.  They  found  fourteen  bodies; 

1 the  youngest  two  years  old,  the  eldest 
fifty-three.  1 here  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  all  died  from  sufibcation,  except  Mrs. 
Smith,  whose  features  shewed  symptoms 
of  great  physical  suffering.  All,  except 
a lad,  were  in  their  night-dresses. 

! April  17. 

India.  — Telegraphic  despatches,  re- 
ceived this  week,  bring  down  the  news 
from  Allahabad  to  the  26th  of  March. 

“ Lucknow  fell  on  the  19th ; 117  guns 
captured.  About  2,000  of  the  enemy 
were  slain  during  the  siege.  Mrs.  Oit 
and  Miss  Jackson  rescued.  Eight  officers 
killed.  The  townspeople  and  the  vil- 
lages, being  protected,  are  resumitig  their 
occupations.  The  submission  of  the  prin- 
cipal landholders  has  been  accepted.  About 
50,000  of  the  enemy  have  escaped,  making 
for  Rohilcund  and  Bundelcund.  The  army 
is  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels. 

“The  delay  of  Sir  H.  Rose’s  force  for 
three  weeks  at  Saugor  prevented  the  line 
of  troops  intended  to  intercept  the  enemy 
from  being  closed  up.  Sir  H.  Rose,  with 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Rajpootana 
Field  Force,  was  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  Jhansi  on  the  21st  of  March.  Thirty 
thousand  rebels  are  said  to  be  in  his 
front.” 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  remained  at  Luck- 
now, restoring  quiet  and  organizing  a gar- 
rison. Mrs.  Orr  and  Miss  Jackson  were 
rescued  by  Captain  Mitchell  and  Lieu- 
tenant Boole,  of  the  Art  llery,  with  a party 
of  Ghoorkas.  The  ladies  had  been  pro- 
tected by  Meer  Valeed  Alby  Derejal,  and 
had  been  well  treated  by  him.  Among  the 
killed  was  Major  Hodson,  the  renowned 
partisan  horseman,  and  capturer  of  the 
King  of  Delhi;  amorg  the  wounded  Sir 
William  Peel.  Bodies  of  rebels  had  threat- 
ened Gorruckpore  on  one  side,  and  Fut- 
teyghur  on  the  other.  The  rebels  under 
Lala  Sahib,  brother  of  Nana  Sahib,  were 
in  great  force  in  Bundelcund. 

Trial  of  the  King  of  Delhi.  Tioenty- 
first  darj. — The  commission  for  the  trial  of 
the  ex-king  of  Delhi  concluded  on  the 
9th  of  March,  the  date  to  which  the  com- 
mission stood  adjourned.  A large  assem- 
blage of  gentlemen  and  several  ladies  were 
in  coui  t by  11  a.m,,  all  apparently  deeply 
interested  in  the  day’s  proceedings,  viz., 
to  hear  the  translation  of  the  defence,  and 


the  summing  up.  Soon  after  11  a.m.  the 
Judge- Advocate  rose  to  read  the  defence. 
We  are  promised  a literal  translation  of  it, 
but  meantime  it  must  suffice  to  mention 
it  in  general  terms,  as  a feeble  affair,  brief, 
and  in  a great  measure  corroborative  of 
most  of  the  evidence  elicited  against  the 
prisoner.  He  admits  much  of  what  has 
been  alleged  against  him,  but  endeavours 
to  account  for  it  by  saying  that  he  was 
powerless  in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers, 
in  short,  that  he  was  completely  the  “ vic- 
tim of  circumstances,”  and  compelled  to 
act  as  he  did.  Of  the  proclamations  and 
orders,  he  says  many  are  forgeries,  and  his 
late  son,  Mirza  Mogul,  answerable  for 
them.  He  denies  anything  and  every- 
thing tending  to  implicate  himself,  de- 
clares that  no  order  to  massacre  the  Euro- 
pean prisoners  ever  passed  his  lips,  and 
concludes  by  affirming  that  throughout 
the  trial  he  has  declared  his  readiness 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  that  now  he  has 
done  so. 

Although  the  defence,  which  the  prisoner 
says  is  written  from  his  own  dictation,  is 
a lame  affair,  it  is  ingenious  enough  in  as 
far  as  the  adaptation  of  what  he  deemed 
favourable  to  bis  cause  is  concerned ; and, 
when  the  whole  case  is  considered,  it  is, 
after  ail,  the  only  one  he  could  have  made. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
defence  Major  Harriott  rose  to  address 
the  Court.  To  say  that  the  gallant  officer 
performed  this  part  of  his  duty  in  a mas- 
terly manner  would  convey  but  a slight 
idea  of  the  elaborate  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence, from  the  commencement  to  the 
close,  presented  to  the  court.  It  was  also 
a running  commentary  upon  the  events  of 
this  remarkable  rebellion,  gaining  force  as 
it  progressed,  and  commanding  the  pro- 
found attention  of  every  person  in  court. 
It  was  impossible  for  our  correspondent  to 
follow  Major  Harriott  through  the  whole 
address,  and  we  cannot  therefore  expect 
him  to  do  justice  to  it ; but  it  will  be  left 
to  the  Government,  if  they  feel  with  us 
that  the  public  has  a right  to  peruse  it,  to 
publish  hereafter  this  masterly  effort  of 
literary  labour,  which  is,  we  are  told,  for 
striking  truths  and  sound  opinions,  un- 
equalled in  India.  The  reading  of  this  re- 
markable address  occupied  three  hours, 
and  few  there  were  in  court  who  did  not 
regret  its  conclusion. 

At  the  commencement.  Major  Harriott 
declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  leave  “ no 
stone  unturned”  to  present  the  evidence 
against  the  petitioner  in  its  strongest  light; 
so  he  proceeded  to  dissect  and  lay  bare 
every  passage  calculated  to  further  his  ob- 
ject, and  in  a most  able  manner  to  explain 
such  points  as,  wilh  native  cunning,  were 
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so  worded  as  to  be  veiled  in  mystery.  As 
a guide  to  the  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  mutiny  and  rebellion,  as 
well  as  an  historical  record  of  the  sad  events 
of  the  past  year,  it  will  prove  invaluable, 
as  muc'h  of  the  evidence  commented  on  by 
Major  Harriott  refers  to  this  particular 
point,  and  his  remarks  are  strikingly 
truthful. 

Major  Harriott  concluded  his  address 
by  thanking  the  Court  for  their  “ patient 
hearing,”  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
passing  a well-merited  encomium  upon 
the  labours  of  the  interpreter,  Mr.  Murphy, 
who,  whether  in  the  translation  of  docu- 
ments, or  reading  of  original  papers  to 
the  Court  and  to  the  prisoner,  had  through- 
out evinced  his  perfect  mastery  over  the 
languages ; coupled  with  talents  of  a very 
high  order  displayed  in  his  notes  in  ex- 
planation of  certain  sentences  which,  but 
for  him,  would  have  remained  mysteries  to 
the  officers  forming  the  commission. 

At  half-past  two  p.m.  tlie  court  was 
cleared  of  strangers  to  deliberate  upon 
the  verdict. — Delhi  Gazette. 

d'he  verdict  had  not  been  delivered 
when  the  mail  left. 

The  State  Prosecution.  — Dr.  Simon 
Bernard,  who  had  been  charged  with  con- 
spiring, in  company  with  Orsini  and  others, 
to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  whose  trial  had  caused  an  immense 
excitement  all  through  the  country,  was 
this  day  acquitted.  There  was  a second 
indictment  against  him  for  a misdemeanour, 
upon  which  he  was  detained,  but  was  after- 
wards admitted  to  bail,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  subsequently  declined  to  carry  on 
the  prosecution.  The  following  summary 
of  Lord  Campbell’s  summing  up  conveys 
a fair  statement  of  the  case: — The  jury 
would  be  called  upon  to  decide  on  the 
evidence  and  judge  whether  it  clearly 
proved  that  the  acciised  was  an  accomplice 
in  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  life  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  charged 
as  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  and  al- 
though the  death  of  the  man  Batti  was 
not  contemplated,  still  the  prisoner  was 
held  to  be  principal  in  the  first  degree. 
Political  questions  had  been  imported  into 
this  matter,  but  they  had  nothing  what- 
ever t6  do  with  this  charge.  The  prisoner 
was  a subject  of  this  realm  and  a subject 
of  her  Majesty,  protected  by  the  laws  and 
subject  to  those  laws,  and  what  they  had 
to  decide  was  whether  he  had  done  any- 
tliing  in  the  kingdom  as  an  accomplice  in 
attempting  the  Emperor’s  life,  as  he  had 
before  stated,  if  the  prisoner  did  not  con- 
template the  death  of  Batti.  Still,  if  the 
injury  which  ended  in  his  death  was  caused 
in  consequence  of  the  attempt  directed 
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and  authorized  to  assassinate  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  the  prisoner  conspired 
with  others  to  make  the  attack,  then  he 
would  be  liable  as  an  accomplice  in  causing 
that  death.  The  remarks  of  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  relative  to  foreign 
dictation,  and  what  that  had  had  to  do 
With  the  shortening  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Government,  or  the  course  pursued  by  the  I 
present  Government,  were  wholly  irrele- 
vant. The  jury  would  be  guided  by  the  evi-  ' 
dence  only,  which  he  should  feel  it  to  be  I 
his  duty  to  go  through.  His  lordship  then  j 
proceeded  to  read  his  notes  of  the  evidence,  ; 
and  said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  Or-  | 
sini,  Pierri,  Gomez,  and  Eudio  were  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor.  These  facts  did  not  appear  to 
be  disputed ; and  he  now  came  to  the  ne- 
cessary evidence.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  engineer 
at  Birmingham,  proved  that  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Allsop  to  make  six  of  the 
grenades.  Allsop  had  not  been  found,  but 
a letter  connecting  the  prisoner  with  him 
had  been  found  at  the  prisoner’s  lodging. 
There  appeared  to  be  some  little  discre- 
pancy between  Rogers’  evidence  and  that 
of  the  landlady  as  to  the  place  where  the 
letter  was  found,  but  this  discrepancy  was 
not  material,  and  the  only  question  for  the 
jury  was  whether  the  letter  was  found  in 
the  room  at  all.  His  lordship  then  read 
the  letter,  which  referi’ed  to  the  Emperor’s 
abomina'.'le  movement  of  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember. They  would  say  whether  this 
letter  did  not  make  out  a determination 
and  a wish  that  the  Emperor  should  be 
killed.  His  lordship  then  referred  to  the 
evidence  of  the  extreme  intimacy  between 
Orsini  and  the  prisoner.  He  next  came 
to  the  evidence  of  a very  important  wit- 
ness, de  Georgi,  who  was  employed  to 
carry  the  grenades  to  Brussels.  He  would 
not  state  his  opinion  of  the  credit  to  be 
given  to  this  witness — that  was  for  the 
jury ; but  he  must  say  that  he  could  not 
see  any  motive  this  witness  could  have  for 
not  speaking  the  truth,  and  that  he  appeared 
to  have  given  his  testimony  with  firmness 
and  candour.  His  lordship  then  went 
minutely  over  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  evidence,  and  concluded  by  leaving  the 
case  in  the  hands  of  the  jury.  The  jury 
then  retired,  and  after  little  more  than 
half  an  hour’s  deliberation,  retmmed  a ver- 
dict of  Not  Guilty — a verdict  which  was 
received  with  loud  shouts  of  applause  both 
within  the  court  and  without. 

April  22. 

Paris  — The  Moniteur  contains  the  fol- 
lowing announcement,  which  will  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  antiquarian  readers : — • 

In  his  constant  solicitude  for  the  in- 
terests of  science,  and  for  all  works  which 
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may  do  honour  to  our  country,  the  Empe- 
ror expressed,  some  months  since,  the  wish 
that  a great  work  should  be  undertaken 
on  the  topography  of  the  Gauls  up  to  the 
fifth  century.  The  Roman  domination 
has  left  impressions  on  the  soil  of  France 
not  less  profound  than  in  our  language 
and  institutions.  The  administrative  di- 
visions have  been  handed  down  to  our  own 
days  in  the  ecclesiastical  departments ; the 
provincial  capitals  have  remained  flourish- 
ing towns ; the  cities  have  become  episco- 
pal sees ; the  fortified  towns,  the  military 
stations,  the  intrenched  camps,  which  the 
people  still  call  the  Camps  of  Caesar,  are 
still  the  admiration  of  modern  strategists ; 
the  great  military  and  commercial  foads 
which  traverse  Gaul  have  often  indicated 
the  line  of  our  own  roads,  and  afibrd  valu- 
able hints  to  our  engineers.  The  less  im- 
portant roads,  for  a long  time  abandoned 
and  grass-grown,  are  now  becoming  pro- 
vincial roads  or  high  roads  of  communica- 
tion. Those  gigantic  works  which  made 
Gaul  a second  Italy,  have  braved  twelve 
centuries  of  neglect,  and  maintained  the 
territory  in  the  conditions  indispensable 
for  the  life  of  a great  people;  but  they 
could  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  modern 
times,  and  each  year  some  additional  rem- 
nant is  lost  of  those  monuments  of  our 
history — some  fragments  of  that  ancient 
civilization  disappear ; in  another  century, 
and  in  the  greater  portion  of  France  there 
will  be  nothing  left  of  the  work  of  the 
Romans  but  a fi^w  traditions,  some  legends, 
and  a considerable  number  of  local  desig- 
nations. The  Emperor  is  desirous  no  fur- 
ther delay  should  take  place  in  noting  the 
memory  of  a great  benefit,  and  that  for 
the  payment  of  a national  debt  we  should 
not  wait  for  the  day  when  the  last  Roman 
road  shall  have  vanished.  His  Majesty 
has  expressed  the  desire  that  there  shall 
be  undertaken  at  once,  as  concerns  Roman 
Gaul,  a work  similar  to  that  undertaken 
by  Cassini  in  the  18th  century,  for  France 
and  the  ancient  Monarchy,  which  has  been 
completed  in  our  times  with  so  persevering 
a zeal  and  so  great  a precision  by  the  Im- 
perial Staff  Corps.  To  carry  out  this  pro- 
ject it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a careful 
exploration  of  localities ; but  it  will  be 
also  necessary  to  search  in  the  texts  of 
ancient  authors,  in  the  epigraphs  on 
monuments,  in  the  works  of  the  learned, 
in  the  local  denominations,  in  the  popular 
traditions,  for  everything  which  may  serve 
to  re-establish  the  topography  of  Roman 
Gaul  towards  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  to 
determine  the  administrative  divisions, 
the  names  and  sites  of  cities  and  fortified 
towns,  of  military  stations  and  intrenched 
camps,  the  line  of  the  roads  of  communi- 


cation, the  site  of  bridges,  aqueducts,  and 
harbours,  the  former  direction  of  rivers 
which  have  changed  their  beds,  the  sites 
of  forests  which  have  d sappeared,  and  of 
morasses  which  have  been  drained.  This 
work  would  not  be  complete  if  no  account 
were  taken  of  the  state  of  Gaul  before  the 
Roman  invasion.  The  names  of  certain 
Celtic  tribes,  and  of  a great  number  of 
localities,  have  survived  the  conquest ; the 
circumscriptions  of  the  pagi  of  Gaul  also 
remain;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
collect  all  data  which  are  to  be  found  on 
Gaul  before  the  conquest  of  Julius  Caesar, 
to  bring  them  into  the  general  map  of 
Gaul  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Worship,  to  whom  his  Majesty  has  in- 
trusted the  superintendence  of  this  vast 
work,  has  at  once  taken  the  necessary 
steps  for  carrying  it  out.  All  the  learned 
men  who  occupy  themselves  with  histo- 
rical or  geographical  studies  have  been 
invited  to  lend  a hand  to  this  great  un- 
dertaking, which  will  thus  assume  the 
character  of  a national  work,  and  they 
have  already  eagerly  responded  to  the 
appeal.  The  learned  societies,  for  their 
part,  could  not  allow  the  opportunity  to 
be  lost  of  revealing  the  sources  at  their 
command— the  treasures  hoarded  up  in 
their  archives ; important  information 
already  sent  in  gives  proof  of  their  zeal, 
and  testifies  the  care  with  which  they 
explore  the  soil  and  origin  of  our  country. 
The  Minister  hopes  that  these  fruitful 
communications  wiU  become  daily  more 
frequent,  and  will  enable  this  great  un- 
dertaking to  be  brought  shortly  to  a satis- 
factory conclusion.  The  documents  which 
he  receives  are  immediately  forwarded  to 
the  commission  formed  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  de  Saulcy,  member  of  the 
Institute,  for  centralizing  and  arranging 
the  materials  of  a publication,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  the  Emperor  follows  with 
the  liveliest  interest.” 

Apeil  23. 

A Picture  of  Spain  in  1858. — The  whole 
country  continues  in  a deplorable  state  of 
confusion  and  disorganisation;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  precautions  adopted 
by  the  authorities,  the  robberies  of  churches 
in  Spain,  as  well  as  murders,  go  on  in- 
creasing, and  the  perpetrators  of  those 
crimes,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  es- 
cape detection. 

The  church  of  Madrigeras,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Albacete,  was  a short  time  since 
entered,  and  all  the  sacred  vessels  carried 
off.  A crown  of  silver  was  torn  from  the 
head  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  statue  thrown 
do  vn  from  its  pedestal.  A silver  heart, 
pierced  with  seven  swords  of  the  same 
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metal,  also  disappeared.  No  trace  lias 
been  since  discovered  of  the  thieves.  The 
hermitage  of  Alborago,  a few  leagues  from 
Valencia,  where  divine  service  is  performed 
several  times  a-year,  has  also  been  robbed 
of  everything  of  value.  On  the  same  day 
the  house  of  the  cure  of  Valencia  was  en- 
tered in  his  absence  and  that  of  his  ser- 
vant, and  robbed  of  l,000f.  in  money,  and 
every  article  of  value  that  the  thieves 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  One  man  out 
of  a party  of  four  who  were  seen  leaving 
the  house  has  been  arrested. 

April  24. 

Discovery  of  Ancient  Relics  in  Orkney. 
A very  important  discovery  of  ancient 
silver  relics  has  been  made  at  Sandwich — 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant discoveries,  in  an  archaeological 
point  of  view,  that  has  ever  been  made  in 
Scotland.  The  relics  were  discov  ered  in  a 
rabbit-hole.  Some  time  ago  a boy  hap- 
pened to  pick  up  some  silver  coins  which 
the  rabbits  had  thrown  out  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  hole,  and  carried  them  home. 
The  circumstance  became  known,  and  one 
day  lately,  as  some  people  were  waiting 
for  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  before  proceeding 


with  the  work  of  gathering  ware,  one  of 
their  number  proposed  that  they  should 
visit  the  place  where  the  boy  had  lately 
discovered  the  money.  They  accordingly 
went  in  a body  to  the  spot,  and  at  the  first 
or  second  stroke  of  a warehoolc  one  of 
them  drew  out  a large  heap  of  silver.  At 
the  sight  of  the  bright  metal  there  was  in- 
stantly a scramble  among  those  present, 
and  by  one  or  other  of  them  all  was  carried 
away.  The  circumstance  coming  afterwards 
to  the  ears  of  the  authorities  in  Kirkwall, 
an  investigation  was  made,  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  greater  part  of  the  treasure 
has  been  recovered.  Sheriff  Robertson  and 
others,  who  interested  themselves  in  re- 
covering the  property,  having  remunera- 
ted the  finders.  The  relics  are  altogether 
several  pounds  in  weight,  and  consist  of 
massive  pins,  brooches,  bracelets,  necklaces, 
and  other  ornaments,  beside  some  number 
of  silver  coins.  The  dates  of  the  latter, 
and  the  supposed  age  of  the  ornaments, 
we  have  not  ascertained,  but  we  believe 
that  both  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
the  reign  of  the  earliest  kings  iu  Scottish 
or  Scandinavian  history. — John  O'  Groat 
Journal. 
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March  22.  Earl  of  Dalkeith  to  be  Lieutenant 
of  Dumfries. 

Alexander  Shank  Cook,  esq.,  to  be  Sheriff  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty. 

March  23.  James  Moncrieff  Arnott,  esq.,  to  be 
Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort. 

March  24.  William  Lawrence,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  to 
be  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Serjeant  Surgeons  in 
Ordinary. 

March  29.  The  Rev.  George  Edward  Lynch 
Cotton,  D.D.,  to  be  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

March  31.  Sir  John  Fiennes  Cramplon,  K.C.B., 
to  be  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Andrew  Buchanan,  esq.,  C.B.,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor at  Madrid. 

George  John  Robert  Gordon,  esq.,  to  be  Am- 
bassador at  Hanover. 

Captain  the  Hon.  Edward  Alfred  John  Harris, 
R.N.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. 

The  Hon.  Henry  George  Howard  to  be  Am- 
bas.sador  at  Tuscany. 

The  Hon.  Henry  George  Elliot  to  be  Ambas- 
sador at  Copenhagen. 

Lord  Augustus  William  Frederick  Spencer 
Loftus  to  be  Ambassador  at  Vienna. 

Vi'count  Chelsea  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Em- 
bassy at  Paris. 

April  1.  Edward  Stanley,  esq.,  and  James 
Paget,  esq.,  to  be  Surgeons  Extraordinary  to 
Her  Majesty. 

Frederic  Waymouth  Gibbs,  esq.,  to  be  a Com- 
panion of  the  Bath. 

Giffigoiio  Luigi  .Marc,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
■ Samo-'. 


Frederick  Doveton  Orme,  esq.,  to  be  Charge 
d' Affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

The  Hon.  Julian  Henry  Charles  Fane  to  be 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Vienna. 

William  Lowther,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Augustus  Berkely  Paget,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Berlin. 

Edward  Harris,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Lisbon. 

Joseph  Hume  Burnley,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Berne. 

William  Campbell  Manley,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Copenhagen. 

April  3.  The  Rev.  William  John  Chesshire  to 
be  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

April  5.  George  Samuel  Woodley  Watley, 
esq.,  to  be  Colonial  Secretary,  Nevis. 

Henry  Nicholas  D.  Beyts,  esq.,  to  he  Magis- 
trate at  Mauritius. 

April  9.  Major-General  Sir  John  Gaspard  Le 
Marchant  to  he  Governor  of  Malta. 

Goldwin  Smith,  esq.,  M.A.,  to  be  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Oxford. 

April  10.  Dunbar,  James,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  to 
be  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland. 

April  12.  Frederick  Doveton  Orme,  esq.,  to  be 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  Venezuela. 

April  14.  John  Barnard  Bjdes,  esq.,  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

April  19.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  K.T.,  to  be 
Her  Majesty’s  High  Commissioner  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

Member  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Lvilin,  University, — Anthony  Lefroy,  esq. 
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Feh.  27.  At  Sattara,  Bombay,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Herbert  Jacob,  a son. 

March  2.  At  sea,  off  Vingora,  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Captain  Leopold  Grimston  Paget,  K..A., 
a son. 

March  15.  Near  Esher,  Surrey,  the  wife  of 
John  William  Brotherton,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Walmer,  the  wife  of  Capt.  F.  B.  Montresor, 
R.N.,  a dau. 

March  16.  The  wife  of  Richard  Powell,  esq., 

! Brook-lodge,  Oxon,  a dau. 

I March  17.  At  Brecon,  S.  Wales,  the  wife  of 
Major  Gordon  Cameron,  of  Nea-house,  Christ- 
church, Hants,  a dau. 

March  19.  At  Heath erton-park,  near  Taunton, 
the  wife  of  Hugh  Edward  Adair,esq.,  M.P.,  a son. 

At  Nynehead-court,  the  wife  of  W.  Ashford 
Sanford,  esq.,  a dau. 

1 At  Leamington,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Du- 
! ; berly,  a son. 

! [ March  20.  At  Upton  Lea,  Slough,  the  wife  of 
f Henry  Fleetwood  Nash,  esq.,  a dau. 

I At  'Cleveland-sq.,  Hyde-park,  the  wife  of  J. 

; Cockfield  Dimsdale,  esq.,  a son. 

March  22.  At  Chester,  the  wife  of  William 
Wynne  Ffoulkes,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Hampstead,  Mrs.  Francis  Hoare,  a dau. 

March  23.  At  Royal-crescent,  Bath,  the  Hon. 
Lady  Abercromby  of  Birkanbog,  a son. 

At  Wroxton,  near  Banbury,  the  wife  of  Archer 
Robert  Tawney,  esq.,  a dau. 

March  24.  At  Ladbroke-sq.,  Kensington-park, 
Mrs.  T.  Lechmere  Marriott,  a son. 

At  Bryn  Rhedyn,  Carnarvon,  the  wife  of  John 
Hutton,  esq.,  a son. 

March  25.  At  Balbirnie,  the  Lady  Georgiana 
Balfour,  a son. 

At  Charlotte-sq.,  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Alex- 
ander J.  Dennistoun  Brown,  esq.,  of  Balloch, 
a dau. 

At  Whixley  Yicarage,  near  York,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  William  Valentine,  M.A.,  a son. 

At  Hamswell-house,  near  Bath,  the  wife  of 
Fred.  F.  Morrice,  esq.,  a son. 

March  26.  At  Shrigley-hall,  Cheshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Brabazon  Lowther,  a son. 

At  Longhirst-hall,  Northumberland,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Lawson,  a dau. 

March  27.  At  Warwick-sq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Vereker,  a son. 

At  Stonehouse,  the  wife  of  Christopher  Bul- 
teel,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Upper  Montague-st.,  Russell-sq.,  Mrs. 
James  Hanuen,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Chas.  Han’ison,  esq.,  of  the  Elms, 
Woodford-bridge,  Essex,  a dau. 

At  Everdon,  Northampton.shire,  the  wife  of  the 
I Rev.  George  C.  Green,  a dau. 

I At  Leinster-gardens,  Hyde-park,  the  wife  of 
Adolphus  Baker,  esq.,  a son, 

March  28.  At  Bucklesham-hall,  Ipswich,  the 
wife  of  Harry  B.  Saberton,  esq.,  of  Broom-hall, 
Sunningdale,  a dau. 

At  Creebridge-house,  N.B.,  Mrs.  E.  Heron 
Maxwell,  a dau. 

March  2%.  At  Thuborough -house.  North  Devon, 
the  wife  of  William  Allin,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Wilton-st.,  Belgrave-sq.,  the  wife  of  Com- 
mander C.  J.  Balfour,  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Trevor-hall,  Ruabon,  North  Wales,  the 
wife  of  J.  P.  Evans,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Forest-lodge,  Maresfield,  Sussex,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  W,  Noble,  a son. 

At  Brimfleld-court,  Herefordshire,  Mrs,  Hum- 
phrey Child,  a son. 

At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Thomson, 
D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen’s  College,  a son. 

At  Arlington-st.,  the  Lady  Walsingham,  a son. 

At  Rendcomb-park,  Gloucester,  the  wife  of 
David  Fullerton,  esq.,  a dau. 


March  30,  At  the  Residentiary-houses,  St. 
Paul’s,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Walsh, 
Rector  of  Great  Tey,  Essex,  a dau. 

At  Brigham  Vicarage,  Cumberland,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  a dau. 

March  31.  The  wife  of  Capt,  W.  Conran,  Ous- 
den-hall,  of  twins  (a  boy  and  girl). 

At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Major  G.  Shaw, 
Royal  Artillery,  a son. 

At  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Venables,  a dau. 

At  Ballynamona-house,  co.  Cork,  the  wife 
of  William  Roberts,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Ousden-hall,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Wm. 
Corran,  of  twins. 

At  Llwynbarried,  Radnorshire,  the  wife  of 
E.  Middleton  Evans,  esq.,  a son. 

April  1.  At  Bolton-st.,  the  wife  of  Hedworth 
Barclay,  esq.,  of  Eastwick-paik,  Surrey,  a dau. 

At  Gibraltar- terrace,  Chatham,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Schbn,  Chaplain  of  Melville  Hospital, 
a son. 

At  Ireton -house.  Boundary-road,  St.  John’s- 
wood,  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens,  a dau. 

At  Misvie-house,  Aberdeen,  the  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Macrobin,  Marischal  College,  a dau. 

April  2.  At  Gayton-hall,  Herefordshire,  the 
wife  of  Osman  Barrett,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Rugby,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Jex- 
Blake,  a dau. 

At  Spring-grove,  Worcestershire,  the  wife  of 
Walter  Hemming,  esq.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  P.  Eyre,  Rector  of 
St.  Marylebone,  a dau. 

April  3.  At  Charlotte-sq.,  Edinburgh,  the 
wife  of  J.  G.  T.  Sinclair,  esq.,  of  Ulbster  and 
Benmore,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Aston -hall,  near  Oswestry,  the  Lady  Frances 
Lloyd, a dau. 

At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Turner,  of  Turner- 
hall,  Aberdeenshire,  a son. 

At  Congham-lodge,  Norfolk,  Mrs.  Robert 
Elwes,  a son. 

April  4.  At  Camis-Eskan -house,  Dumbarton- 
shire, the  wife  of  Major  Middleton,  7th  Dragoon 
Guards,  a son. 

At  Calke-abbey,  Derby,  Lady  Crewe,  a son. 

At  Barnbarroch,  Wigtonshire,  the  wife  of  R. 
Vans  Agnew,  esq.,  a son. 

April  5.  At  Dalston-rise,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Brodrick,  esq.,  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  office, 
Buckingham-gate,  St.  James’s,  solicitor,  a dau. 

At  Dresden,  the  Baroness  0.  G.  Von  Rosenberg, 
a son. 

At  Altwood-house,  near  Maidenhead,  Berks, 
the  wife  of  J.  H.  Claik,  esq.,  a dau. 

April  6.  At  Coventry,  the  wife  of  A.  Herbert, 
esq.,  a dau. 

At  Chester -terrace,  Regent’s-park,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Hume,  C.B.,  95th  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Savile-terrace,  Halifax,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Hepworth  Hall,  of  Purstone-lodge,  Ponte- 
fract, Yorkshire,  a dau. 

At  Becca-hall,  Mrs.  Markham,  a dau. 

At  Paullon,  near  Bristol,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Nicholas  Truss,  a son  and  heir. 

April  7.  At  ttie  Cloisters,  Windsor,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  G.  J.  Elvey,  a son. 

April  9.  At  Bushby-hall,  Cleveland,  the  wife 
of  George  Marwood,  esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

April  11.  At  Shei ridge-house,  near  Malvern, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norbury,  a dau. 

At  Park-crescent,  London,  Lady  Robert  Cecil, 
a dau. 

At  Richmond,  the  wife  of  John  Charles  Sharpe, 
esq.,  of  Fleet-st.,  London,  banker,  a son. 

At  St.  John’s-gardens,  Notting-hill,  the  wife  of 
Stephen  Cracknall,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  barris- 
ter-at-law, a son. 
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April  12.  At  Lower  Seymour -st.,  Portmau-sq., 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Wm.  Jones,  a sou. 

At  Heidelberg,  the  Countess  of  Carnwath,  a 
son  and  heir. 

At  Florence-villa,  Wimhledon-park,  the  wife 
of  R.  Percy,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Portway-house,  Warminster,  the  wife  of 
Henry  Robertson,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Croydon,  the  wife  of  Capt.  James  Strange, 
R.N.,  a son. 

At  Scilly,  Kinsale,  the  wife  of  Capt.  R.  C.  Dal- 
rymple  Bruce,  a dau. 

April  13.  At  Little  Horsted  Rectory,  Sussex, 
the  wife  of  tbe  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Warde,  a dau. 

At  Hoghton-hank,  Lancashire,  the  wife  of 
Montague  Fielden,  esq.,  of  twins,  boy  and  girl. 

At  Wilden  Rectory,  Bedfordshire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  R.  G.  Chalk,  a son. 

At  Heald-grove,  Rusholme,  near  Manchester, 
the  wife  of  T.  W.  Collier,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Ludford-park,  near  Ludlow,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kent,  a dau. 

April  14.  At  Shawford-lodge,  Putney-heath, 
Mrs.  Edmond  H.  St.  John-Mildmay,  a son. 

At  Sutherland-pt.,  Bayswater,'  the  wife  of 
Edward  M.  Harrison,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a 
dau. 

At  Malling-pl.,  West  Mailing,  the  wife  of  Thos. 
Harvey  Lowry,  M.D.,  a sou. 


Ap7~il  15.  At  Weston-house,  Bath,  the  wife  of 
Alfred  Bankart,  esq.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Darby,  Rector  of 
Fersfield,  a son. 

At  Leinster-gardens,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Wood,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ  Church,  Pad- 
dington, a son. 

At  Puiiey-lodge,  near  Reading,  the  wife  of  T. 
H.  Pyke,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  Hermitage,  Stoke  Newington,  the 
wife  of  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  esq.,  a dau. 

April  16.  At  the  Prg,  the  wife  of  George 
Fearnley  Whittingstall,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Whitwick  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Wood,  a dau. 

At  Ivy-house,  Woodford,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
Watkin  Williams,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a son. 

April  18.  The  wile  of  Sir  Arthur  Halkett, 
hart.,  of  Pitfirrane,  Capt.  3rd  Light  Dragoons, 
a dau. 

At  Southwick-crescent,  Hyde-park,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Sibbald  David  Scott,  bart.,  a dau.,  stillborn. 

At  the  Grove,  Chiswick,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Cowan,  a son. 

At  Woodborough-hall,  Nottingham,  the  wife 
of  Mansfield  Parkyns,  esq.,  a dau. 

April  19.  At  Knott’s-green,  LeyTon,  Essex, 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Gurney  Barclay,  esq.,  a son. 

April  20.  At  Hanover-sq.,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Leigh  Hutchins,  a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec.  1,  1857.  Humphrey  Stanley  Jones,  esq., 
of  Llynon,  Anglesea,  Assistant-Coinmissary-Gt- 
neral,  to  Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  Andrew  Bucha- 
nan, esq.,  AI.D. 

At  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand,  George  Henry 
Harris,  esq.,  of  Beaveiford  Appleby,  to  Sarah, 
youngest  dau.  of  Mr.  George  Golding,  of  Great 
Wratting. 

Dec.  23.  At  Kooringa,  S.  Australia,  John  Henry 
Browne,  esq.,  of  Buckland-park,  near  Adelaide, 
to  Margaret  Anne  Frances,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Landsdowne  Guilding. 

Jan.  5.  At  Moultan,  Frederick  Murray  Hay 
Forbes,  esq.,  39th  B.N.I.,  to  Honoria  Matilda, 
third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Knox  Marshall,  B.D., 
niece  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  K.C.B. 

Fei.  4.  At  Noorpore,  Punjaub,  Lieut.  Charles 
W.  Nightingale,  late  18th  B.N.I.,  grandson  of  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Nightingale,  bart.,  to  Martha, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Major  James  Stainbank 
Winlield,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Feb.  10.  At  Mahomed  Khans,  Tanda,  the  re- 
sidence of  Capt.  Lambert,  near  Hydrabad,  Scinde, 
Lieut.  H.  Berkeley  Good,  70th  Regt.,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Good,  of  Wimborne  Minster,  Dor- 
set, to  Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Lambert, 
esq..  Lough  Scur,  Leitrim. 

Feb.  11.  At  St.  Michael’s,  Surrey-hills,  Syd- 
ney, New  South  Wales,  Walter  Lamb,  esq.,  eldest 
son  of  the  Hon.  Commr.  Lamb,  R.N.,  M.L.C., 
Larbert-lodge,  Darlinghurst,  to  Margaret  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Dangar,  esq.,  Gran- 
tham, Woolloomooloo. 

Feb.  22.  At  the  Cathedral,  Hong  Kong,  the 
Rev.  George  Evans  Moule,  of  Ningpo,  China,  to 
Adelaide  Sarah,  dau.  of  the  late  Frederick  Moule, 
esq.,  of  Melksham,  and  widow  of  Henry  C.  Grif- 
fith, esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

Mar  4.  At  All  Saints,  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  G. 
C.  Pollard,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Rector  of  South  Walsham,  Norfolk,  to  Jane 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  R.  Barrett,  jun.. 
Market-hill,  Cambridge. 

Mar.  8.  At  Dublin,  the  Rev.  W.  Armstrong,  of 
Athlone,  to  Elizabeth  Anna,  dau.  of  the  late  T. 
Harrison,  esq.,  .M.D.,  Ballinasloe,  Ireland. 
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Mar.  9.  At  West  Ham,  the  Rev.  l\Tllam  Lees 
Bell,  Curate  of  St.  Paul’s,  Lisson-grove,  to  Eliza- 
beth Innes,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Stock, 
esq..  Poplar,  Middlesex,  and  Plaistow,  Essex. 

Mar.  11.  At  Monkstoan,  near  Dublin,  Charles 
Fluder,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Lymington,  Hants,  to  Anna 
Maria,  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  White,  esq.,  of 
Inchiclough,  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  and  grand-niece 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Bantry. 

Mar.  16.  At  Glasnevin,  Wm.  O’Connor  Morris, 
esq.,  barrister-at-law,  to  Georgiana  Kathleen, 
eldest  dau.  of  George  Lindsay,  esq.,  D.L.,  and 
Lady  Mary  C.  Lindsay,  of  Glasnevin. 

At  Ipswich,  Gerard  Noel  Venn,  esq.,  of  Fre- 
ston-lodge,  to  Emma  Garrod,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr. 
George  Mayhew,  of  Ipswich. 

At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  Middlesex,  Joseph 
Gatcomb  Bailey,  esq.,  of  Dyersville,  U.  S.,  N. 
America,  to  Frances  Mary  Sophia,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  W.  H.  Ceilings,  esq. 

Mar.  17.  AtWalcot,  Bath,  J.  MacGregor,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  MacGregor, 
88tb  Regt.,  to  Lucy,  eldest  dau.  of  Col.  Henry 
Poole,  R.A. 

Mar.  18.  At  All  Saints,  Upper  Norwood,  E.  G. 
Prior,  second  son  of  William  Prior,  of  Illinois, 
U.  S.,  to  Jane  Maria,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Firth,  of  Holborn-bars. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  Kennington,  Daniel  James  Mil- 
ler, esq.,  of  Canon-st.  west,  solicitor,  to  Ma- 
rian Searle,  niece  of  William  Webb,  esq.,  of 
Ipswich. 

At  Peckham,  Capt.  William  King,  to  Emma 
Rosy,  third  dau.  of  Henry  Attride,  esq.,  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

At  Brighton,  Dundas  R.  Gill,  esq.,  Capt.  10th 
Hussars,  to  Cecilia,  eldest  dau.  of  James  Sive- 
wright,  esq.,  of  Cavendish-place,  Brighton. 

At  Bradford,  Wilts,  Francis  Richard  Southern, 
esq.,  of  Ludlow,  to  Fanny  Lydia,  only  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  William  L'o\  d,  esq.,  of  Ludlow. 

Mar.  20.  At  St.  Martin’s-in-the-flelds,  John 
Swindley,  esq.,  to  Mary  Abud,  widow  of  R.  F. 
Sutcliffe,  esq. 

At  Weston,  Herts,  Charles  Toller,  esq.,  of 
Sydenham,  Kent,  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  the  late  Tho- 
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mas  Marlborough  Pryor,  esq.,  of  Hampstead- 
heath. 

Mar.  23.  At  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  the 
Rev.  Stopforcl  Augustus  Brooke,  to  Emma  Diana, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Wentworth  Beau- 
mont, esq.,  of  Bretton-park. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  W'm.  Travers 
Cox,  esq.,  to  Josephine  Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of 
Major  Travers,  Portsmouth. 

At  Crpington,  Kent,  Edmond,  son  of  John  E. 
Lee,  esq.,  of  Loam-pit-hill,  Lewisham,  to  Isa- 
bella, only  surviving  dau.  of  Andrew  Cosser, 
esq.,  of  Crofton-lodge,  Orpington,  and  Belvedere- 
road,  Lambeth. 

Mar.  24.  At  St.  Pancras,  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton, 
. of  Brantw'ood,  Coniston,  Lancashire,  to  Eliza, 

! youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  James  L)’nn, 
Yicar  of  Crosthwaite,  Cumberland. 

Mar.  25.  At  Ipswich,  Thomas  Green,  esq.. 
Upper  Wimpole-st.,  London,  andWilby,  Suffolk, 
to  Justina  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  Peter  Bariho- 
lomew  Long,  esq.,  of  Ipswich. 

At  the  British  Ambassador’s,  at  Hanover,  Ed- 
jwin,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Thos.  B.  Sturgeon, 
esq.,  of  South  Ockendon-hall,  Essex,  to  Mina, 
|youngest  dau.  of  Dr.  Louis  Vvhlhelmi,  of  Rinteln, 
IHesse  Cassel. 

I At  Minster,  Thanet,  Charles  Doiunan,  esq.,  of 
fPark-road,  Ilaverstock-hill,  and  Essex-street, 
Strand,  solicitor,  to  Janie,  third  dau.  of  John 
Swinford,  esq.,  of  Minster-abbey. 

At  St.  James’s,  London,  Capt.  Geoffrey  Nightin- 
Igale,  Commandant  of  the  4th  Hyderabad  Ca- 
tvalry,  grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Nightin- 
/'  gale,  bart. , of  Kneesworth-hall,  Cambridgeshire, 
to  Ann,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  J.  Knowlys, 
esq.,  of  Heynsham-tower,  Lancashire. 

At  Stepney,  Alfred  William  Moore,  esq.,  of 
Bessborough-st.,  Pimlico,  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Moore,  esq.,  for  many  years  Spanish  Consul  in 
the  Island  of  Guernsey,  to  Clara,  dau.  of  Lieut. 
Wm.  Rickards,  R.N. 

At  Watford,  Herts,  Richard  Benjmn,  esq.,  of 
Englefield-bouse,Berks,to  Elizabeth  Mary,  second 
dau.  of  Robert  Clutterbuck,  esq.,  of  Watford- 
house. 

At  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  Henry  Edmund 
Cole,  esq.,  of  Waltham-cross,  Herts,  solicitor,  to 
Caroline  Walker,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Richard 
Palmer,  Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex. 

Mar.  26.  At  Lurgan,  the  Rev.  Blacker  Castles, 
of  Nootka,  Carlingford,  Louth,  to  Eliza,  third 
dau.  of  R.  Morris,  esq.,  of  Lurgan. 

‘ Mar.  27.  At  St.  IS'icholas’,  Newcastle-upon- 
i Tyne,  William  Tidswell,  esq.,  of  Newcastle,  to 
, Amelia  Henrietta  Davis,  only  surviving  dau.  of 
V the  late  William  Davis,  esq.,  of  Chickercll,  in 
i the  county  of  Dorset. 

y Mar.  2^.  At  Winchester,  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbey,  of 
1 Oxford-st.,  London,  to  Agnes,  second  dau.  ol  Mr. 
Wm.  Crosbie,  of  Winchester. 

Mar.  30.  At  Greenock,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Brown, 
jun.,  of  Collace,  to  ElizabeTi,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Peter  Maxron,  esq.,  of  Greenock. 

At  St.  Matthew’s,  Ipswich,  Mr.  H.  Taylor, 
surgeon,  Ixworih,  to  Alice,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Paglar,  B.D.,  Ipswich. 

Mar.  31.  At  St.  Margaret’s,  Bristol,  John  Bis- 
sicks,  esq.,  of  Bristol,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Barnes,  esq.,  of  North  Pethertou, 
Somerset. 

At  Harpurlcy,  Manchester,  John  Gerrard,  esq., 
Adlington,  to  Elizabeth  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Appleton,  esq.,  of  Collyhurst. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  London,  Chas.W. 
Morris,  esq.,  surgeon,  Campden,  to  Eleanor  Char- 
lotte, third  surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  L.  C. 
Clarke,  B.A.,  Incumbent  of  Wolviston,  Stockton. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Captain  P.  H.  P.  Aplin,  3rd 
Regiment  (the  Buffs),  to  Jane,  only  child  of  the 
late  Charles  Hanhani,  esq.,  of  Clair  Val. 

At  Auchcneck,  Stirlingshire,  Charles  Gairdner, 
esq.,  to  Hannah,  eldest  dau.  of  James  Macnair, 
esq.,  of  Aticheneck. 

i At  Heeley,  Chas.  Fowler,  C.E.,  of  Sheffield,  to 
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Fanny,  dau.  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Creswick,  esq., 
of  East-hill,  Sheffield. 

Lately,  at  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  Major- 
General  A’ule,  Royal  Engineers,  to  the  Hon. 
Ann  Louisa  Best,  only  dau.  of  Lord  Wynford. 

April  5.  At  Newland,  Glou'  estershire,  Samuel 
Reid,  esq.,  of  Swansea,  youngest  son  of  John 
Reid,  esq..  Valley-house,  Newland,  Gloucester- 
shire, to  Edith,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Huxham,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  Rhyddings, 
Swansea. 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  Ilortensius  Hux- 
ham, esq.,  of  Cwm  Rhondda,  Pontypridd,  Gla- 
morganshire, eldest  son  of  the  late  George  Hux- 
ham, esq.,  formerly  of  the  Rhyddings,  Swansea, 
to  Eleanor  Emma,  youngest  daughter  of  John 
McCorquodale,  esq.,  late  of  Ardenconnel-cottage, 
Helensburgh,  Glasgow. 

At  Chudleigh,  the  Rev,  J.  Singleton,  M.A.,  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  to  Caroline  Har- 
riet, youngest  dau.  of  F.  Day,  esq.,  of  Chudleigh. 

A2Jril  6.  At  Southampton,  Charles  G.  Burney, 
esq.,  R.N.,  only  son  of  Commander  Burney,  R.N., 
of  Southampton,  to  Eleanor  Agnes,  only  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Addington  Norton,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Alderton  and  Eyke,  Suffolk. 

At  Croxden,  Staffordshire,  G.  F.  Brown,  esq., 
solicitor,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  John  Carrington,  esq.,  of  Croxden-abbey. 

At  Banwell,  Somerset,  Edmond  Roht.  Turner, 
esq.,  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  barrister-at-law,  second 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Turner,  to 
Mary  Louisa  Blackley,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Turner,  Vicar  of  Banwell. 

At  All  Saints’,  St.  John’s-wood,  Michael  John, 
only  son  of  William  Stark,  esq.,  of  Norwich,  to 
Mary  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau,  of  J.  S.  Spaikes, 
esq.,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Bilborough,  near  York,  J.  Birkbeck  Nevins, 
esq.,  M.D.,  to  Maria  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  John  Metcalfe. 

At  Bilton,  near  York,  George  Walker  Wadding- 
ton,  esq.,  of  Whitby,  to  Janet,  younger  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Mackereth,  Vicar  of  Bilton. 

At  Shaw-cum-Donnington,  Newbury,  William 
Theodore  Hickman,  esq..  Captain  50th  Queen’s 
Own  Regt.,  only  son  of  William  Hickman,  esq., 
of  Gloucester-terr.,  Hyde-park,  to  De  Courcy 
Annie,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Robt.  Dashwood, 
esq..  Royal  Engineers. 

At  Ambleside,  John  Oldham,  eldest  son  of 
James  Ryder,  esq.,  of  Liverpool,  to  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Irton  Fell,  M.A,,  In- 
cumbent of  Ambleside. 

At  Monkton  Manse,  Edmund  Lewis  Hooper, 
esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev,  John  Hooper, 
Rector  of  Albury,  Surrey,  to  Mary  Louisa,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  James  Lawrie,  D.D., 
minister  of  Monkton,  Ayrshire. 

At  Odiham,  Hants,  Horatio,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  Horatio  Jones,  esq.,  of  Upper  Baker-st., 
London,  to  Fanny,  eluest  dau.  of  Edward  Sam- 
son, esq.,  of  Odiham. 

At  Croft-cottage,  Kilmaurs,  George  Fordyce, 
esq.,  merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Anna,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  David  Robertson. 

April  7,  At  Taunton,  Charles  Bluett,  esq.,  of 
Wild  Oak-cottage,  Trull,  son  of  the  late  John 
B uett,  esq.,  of  Haygrass-house,  near  Taunton, 
to  Eliza  Jane,  only  dau.  of  John  Comer,  esq. 

At  Clevedon,  Somerset,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Coulson, 
Vicar  of  Long  Preston,  Yorkshire,  to  Rhoda  May, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Captain  Baird,  15th  King’s 
Hussars. 

At  Hove,  Brighton,  John  Drummond,  esq.,  of 
Stragsath,  Perthshire,  late  10th  Hussars,  second 
son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Drummond,  C.B.,  H.E.I.C.S., 
to  Charlotte  Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  Cornelius 
Smythe,  esq.,  and  grand-dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  T. 
Smythe,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  also 
of  Sampson  George,  esq.,  of  Middleton  Tyas. 

At  St.  Jude’s,  Southsea,  Arthur  John,  son  of 
Sir  Simeon  Henry  Stuart,  hart,,  to  Frances  Emily, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Campbell  Kennedy, 
esq.,  of  Ballyrainy-house,  co.  Down. 
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At  Piddletown,  fhe  Rev.  Osmond  Fishei-,  Fel- 
low of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of 
Elmstead,  Essex,  to  Maria  Louisa,  dau.  of  Hast- 
ings Nathl.  Middleton,  esq.,  of  Bradford  Peve- 
rell,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

At  Witham,  Capt.  Luard,  R N.,  of  Witham- 
lodge,  to  Miss  Du  Cane,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Du  Cane,  of  the  Grove. 

At  Nottingham,  John  Caparn,  esq.,  M.D.,  of 
Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  to  Sarah,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Mr.  Francis  Marriott. 

Constantine  Griffith,  second  son  of  the  late 
Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Philip  Wodehouse,  to 
Fanny  Isabella  Bridgman,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Sawbridge,  of  Thelnetham,  Suffolk. 

At  St.  Matthew’s,  Denmark-hill,  Robert  Ugh- 
tred,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Lieut.  Sir  W.  A. 
Hungate,  bart.,  R.N.,  to  Eliza  Ann,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  D.  Gardiner,  esq.,  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 

At  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Dublin,  Jas.  S.  Brazier, 
of  Aberdeen,  to  Emma,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
James  Russell,  esq.,  of  Dunlewey  - house,  co. 
Donegal. 

At  Stratford-on-Avon,  Henry  Cox  Bury,  esq., 
to  >arah,  second  dau.  of  John  Hardy,  esq.,  of 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

At  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  John  Turner 
Hopwood,  esq.,  M.P.,to  Mary  Augusta  Henrietta, 
third  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Coventry, 

At  Heversham,  Westmorland,  Frank  Atkinson 
Argles,  esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Argles, 
R.N.,  to  Susannah,  only  child  of  the  late  Tobias 
Atkinson,  esq..  Magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieut. 
for  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 

At  All  Saints,  St.  John’s-wood,  Edward  Walter 
Hrrghes,  of  Blomfield  - lodge.  Matilda-hill,  to 
Caroline  Wallace,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Katz, 
esq.,  of  Wallace-house,  St.  John’s-wood. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey, 
Benjamin  Langlois  Lefroy,  esq.,  Lieut.  Royal 
Navy,  son  of  Capt.  Lefroy,  of  Carden  ton,  co. 
Kildare,  Ireland,  to  Eleanor  Jane,  only  dau.  of 
Dr.  Magrat,  Manor-house,  Guernsey. 

At  Wimbledon,  the  Rev.  Charles  Rolfe,  to 
Ellen,  second  dau.  of  the  late  William  Silas 
Hathaway,  esq. 

At  Abergavenny,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Green,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  Arm- 
strong, Brecon. 

April  8.  At  Torquay,  the  Rear.  Hans  Frederick 
Hamilton,  Vicar  of  Sidmoutl^  youngest  son  of 
the  late  John  Hamilton,  esq.,  of  the  Grove,  co. 
Meath,  Ireland,  to  Mary  Georgina,  youngest 
dau.  of  Charles  Barry  Baldwin,  esq.,  late  M.P. 
for  Totnes. 

At  Sidmouth,  Capt.  Henry  Ridge  Wolrige, 
Military  Train,  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas 
Wolrige,  R.N.,  to  Mary  Georgina,  eldest  dau.  of 
Edward  Luke,  esq.,  of  Primley-hill. 

At  St.  John’s,  Paddington,  Wm.  S.  Deacon, 
esq,,  second  son  of  the  late  John  Deacon,  esq., 
of  Mabledon-pai’k,  Kent,  to  Mary  Sophia,  eldest 
dau.  of  Raikes  Currie,  esq. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  John,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Lieut. -General  Chester,  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, and  late  Capt.  in  the  85th  Light  Infantry, 
to  Philippa,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Bonfoy  Rooper, 
esq.,  of  Abbots  Ripon,  Huntingdon. 

At  Richmond,  Arthur  Sperling,  esq.,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Harvey  J.  Sperling,  of  Latten- 
bury-hill,  Huntingdonshire,  to  Adelaide  Noel, 
dau.  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Henry  Lorraine  Baker, 
hart.,  C.  B.,  of  Dunstable-house,  Richmond, 
SuiTey. 

At  All  Souls,  Langham-pl.,  London,  the  Rev. 
Ben.  Maddock,  Vicar  of  Tadcaster,  near  York,  to 
Mary  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Williams,  esq., 
M D.,  formerly  of  Nottingham. 

At  Horsley,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  G.  Stephens,  In- 
cumbent of  St.  John’s,  Darlington,  to  Agnes, 
dau.  of  tlie  late  Rev.  Robt.  Thompson,  of  Bishop 
Auckland,  Durham. 

At  Askham  Bryan,  near  York,  the  Rev.  Con- 
stantine Bernard,  third  son  of  Henry  Walker 
Yeoman,  esq.,  of  Ilill-house,  Richmond,  to  Mar- 
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garet  Laura,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev.  I.  D'Arcy  J 
J.  Preston,  of  Askham  Bryan.  | 

At  Liverpool,  John  Philip  Duigan,  esq.,  M.D.,  fl 
of  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  to  Elizabeth  i 
Heaton,  elder  dau.  of  Thomas  Frederick  Hamp- 
ton, esq.,  of  the  former  p’ace. 

At  Battersea,  the  Rev.  E.  Harman,  Rector  of 
North  Stoke,  Somerset,  to  Louisa,  third  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Jenkinson,  Vicar  of  Batter.sea. 

At  Dalkeith  Chapel,  Captain  Douglas  Jones, 
A.D.C.,  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  William 
Jones,  esq.,  of  Woodhall,  Noi'folk,  to  Clementina 
Fleming,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Fullerton 
Elphinstone,  of  Carberry-tower,  N.B. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,  G.  Peacock,  esq.,  j 
of  Park -lane,  to  Augusta,  youngest  dau.  of  Lady  J 
Charlotte  Greville,  and  sister  of  the  Countess  of  j 
March. 

At  Great  Wigborough,  William  James  Lucas,  j 
esq.,  of  Chelmsford,  to  Agnes  Maria,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Godfrey  Bird,  Rector  of  Great  Wig-  i 
borough  and  Rural  Dean.  i 

At  St.  Peter,  Dublin,  the  Rev.  William  O’Neill,  It 
of  Shane’s-castle,  Antrim,  to  Elizabeth  Grace, 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Ven.  John  Torrens, 
D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Newcastle-upon-Tjme,  Ralph 
Brown,  esq.,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  to  Emily 
Marian  Forbes,  youngest  dau.  of  Henry  West- 
macott,  esq.,  of  Whetstone,  Middlesex. 

At  Colwall,  Herefordshire,  Geo.  Wallace,  esq., 
of  Austinfriars,  London,  fourth  son  of  Lewis  A. 
Wallace,  esq.,  Edinburgh,  to  Mary  Sarah, youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  B.  Hey  wood  Bright,  esq.,  of  Ham- 
green,  Somersetshire.  i 

At  Loversall,  ’Ihomas  Bosvile  Bosvile,  esq.,  of  ‘ 
Ravensfield-park,  to  Emma,  dau.  of  Francis  i 
Huntsman,  esq.,  of  Loversall-hall. 

At  St.  Pancras,  Samuel  Martyn,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  1 
Bristol,  to  Catherine  Spencer,  eldest  dau.  of  G.D. 
Fripp.,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Albert-road,  Regent’s-park. 

At  Shelton,  Notts,  William  Aubrey,  second  son  j 
of  the  late  John  Leake,  esq.,  of  Liverpool,  to  Mary  i 
Gertrude,  eldest  dau.  of  George  Craddock,  esq.,  j 
Nuneaton. 

At  St.  Marylebone,  Lieut. -General  Cannon,  to 
Emma  Be  vor,  eldest  dau.  of  Rowland  Ronald, 
esq.,  of  Manchester-sq. 

April  9.  At  Lewisham,  Wm . Addis  Delacombe, 
esq.,  R.M.L.I.,  youngest  son  of  Major-General 
Delacombe,  to  Isabella  Anne,  second  surviving 
dau.  of  Quarles  Harris,  esq.,  the  Paragon,  Black- 
heath. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Che.ster-sq.,  Arthur  Woodriff 
Jeffray,  esq-,  Eaton-sq.,  to  Mary,  second  dau.  of 
Capt.  John  R.  Woodriff,  R.N. 

April  12.  At  Hampton  Wick,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  Charles,  fourth  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Capt.  William  Hewett,  R.N.,  to  Mina,  second 
dau.  of  William  Rowling,  esq.,  of  the  above 
place. 

April  13.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the 
Rev.  George  Gaisford,  Rtetor  of  Tangmere, 
Sussex,  to  Agnes,  fourth  dau.  of  Charles  Mills, 
esq.,  Hillingdon-court,  Middlesex. 

At  Rayleigh,  Essex,  Major  Durie,  staff-officer, 
to  Sophia,  widow  of  Robert  Bristow,  esq.,  of 
Broxmore-park,  Wilts. 

At  Odiham,  Edward  Percy  Thompson,  esq., 

7th  Hussars,  to  Charlotte  Alice,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Josceline 
Percy,  C.B. 

Apjril  14.  At  Northfield,  Eugene  Gustavus 
Muntz,  esq.,  of  Umberslade,  Warwickshire,  to 
Emma  Louisa,  second  dau.  of  P.  H.  Muntz,  esq., 
of  Sellj'-hall,  Worcestershire. 

At  Eling,  Hants,  the  Rev.  Henry  Duke  Har- 
ington.  Vicar  of  South  Newington,  Oxon,  to 
Mary,  widow  of  Francis  Ashby,  esq.,  and  lately 
resident  at  Cobham,  Surrey,  and  formerly  of 
Leamington. 

At  Ripon,  E.  Harding,  esq.,  of  Surbiton,  near 
Kingston-on-Thames,  to  Mary,  third  dau.  of 
T.  Williamson,  esq.,  of  Borrage-house,  Ripon. 

At  Great  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  the  Rev.  Hen. 
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John  Barnard,  Vicar  of  Yatton,  Somersetshire, 
to  Helen  Otway,  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Otway 
Mayne,  esq.,  of  the  Manor-house,  Stanmore. 

At  Little  Portland-st.  Chapel,  London,  Samuel 
Roberts,  esq.,  of  Nottingham,  to  Mary  Ann,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Astley,  of  Shrews- 
bury. 

April  15.  At  Bath,  Austin  Chamberlain,  esq., 
of  Elm-pl.,  to  Julia,  2nd  dau.  of  Capt.  Peach, 
Treasurer  of  the  city  of  Bath. 

At  Kedleston,  Lord  Arthur  Edwin  Hill,  M.P., 
to  the  Hon.  Mary  Catherine,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Alfred  Curzon,  and  sister 
I of  Lord  Scarsdale. 

/ At  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Clapham,  John 
j J.  T.  Somers  Cocks,  esq,,  youngest  son  of  the 
! Hon.  Philip  James  Cocks,  late  of  the  Grenadier 
f Guards,  to  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 

I Joseph  Simpson,  Rector  of  Little  Horsted,  Sussex. 

At  Brighton,  Andrew  Alfred  Collyer,  esq.,  of 
Bedford-row,  Gray’s-inn,  London,  to  Elizabeth 
Earquhar,  eldest  dau.  of  Alexander  Crowe,  esq., 
of  Woodcote-grove,  Epsom. 

At  Stone,  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  'William 
Henry  Flower,  second  son  of  E.  F.  Flower,  esq., 
j of  the  Hill,  Stratford-’.ipon-Avon,  to  Georgiana 


Rosetta,  youngest  dau.  of  Rear-Adra.  Smyth, 
K.S.F.,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  of  St.  John’s-lodge,  Stone. 

At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Christopher  H.  Oldfield, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  the  Quinton,  Worcestershire, 
to  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  second  dau.  of  Richard 
Bevan, esq.  of  Brighton. 

At  Wombourn,  the  Rev.  E.-W.  Stubbs,  Curate 
of  Luddenham,  Kent,  and  eldest  son  of  Edward 
Stubbs,  esq.,  of  Wooferton,  Salop,  to  Ellen,  eldest 
dau.  of  Whitmore  Jones,  esq  , of  the  Heath, 
Wombourn. 

At  the  Castle  Chapel,  Dublin,  Gi’eville  Richard 
Vernon,  esq.,  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Vernon 
Smith,  M.P.,  to  Susan  Caroline  Cockerell,  step- 
daughter of  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun. 

April  17.  At  Putney,  Thomas  Cundy,  jun., 
esq.,  of  Chester-sq.,  to  Catherine,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Thomas  Gwyn  Eiger,  esq.,  of  Bedford, 
and  niece  of  John  Eiger,  esq.,  of  the  Heath, 
Putney. 

April  20.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-sq.,  Thomas 
Fuller,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Fuller,  of  Eaton-pl.,  Belgrave-sq.,  to  Eliza, 
youngest  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  Osborn, 
late  of  the  Madras  Army. 
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The  Earl  of  Morton. 

March  31.  At  the  family  residence  In 
Brook-street,  after  a short  illness,  George 
Sholto  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  Lord  Dal- 
keith and  Aberdour  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land, of  which  peerage  he  was  a repre- 
sentative peer  in  Parliament. 

The  deceased  peer,  who  was  eldest  son  of 
the  Hon.  John  Douglas,  by  Lady  Frances 
Lascelles,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward,  first 
Earl  of  Harewood,  was  born  Dec.  23, 1789, 
and  married,  July  3,1817,  Frances  Thedron, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Rose,  G.G.H.,  and  sister  of  the  gal- 
lant officer  serving  with  the  Bombay  army 
in  India.  On  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
the  fourteenth  earl,  in  July,  1827,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  honours.  The  de- 
ceased earl  was  attached  to  the  mission  in 
Spain  in  1811,  and  was  appointed  secretary 
of  legation  at  Stockholm  in  July  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Subsequently,  in  1814  and 
1816,  he  filled  the  same  capacity  at  the 
Courts  of  Florence  and  Berlin ; the  latter 
post  he  filled  up  to  January,  1825,  when 
he  obtained  his  diplomatic  pension.  The 
noble  earl  was  a lord-in-walting  to  the 
Queen  from  September,  1841,  to  January, 
1849.  In  November,  1856,  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Mid-Lothian,  of  which  county  he  was 
made  deputy-lieutenant  in  1848.  He  is 
succeeded  in  the  family  honours  and  estates 
by  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Aberdour,  born  13th 
April,  1818,  and  formerly  in  the  71st  Foot. 
Tlie  present  peer  married,  in  1844,  Miss 
Watson,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jas.  Watson,  of 


Saughton,  Mid-Lothian,  who  died  in  1850; 
and  secondly,  in  1853,  Lady  Alice  Lamb- 
ton,  third  and  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Dm’ham. 


Lord  Dunfermline. 

The  Hon.  James  Abercromby  was  the 
third  son  of  the  lamented  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby, who  fell  at  Alexandria  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  Among  the  distin- 
guished names  of  our  recent  military  his- 
tory, none  is  surrounded  with  a purer  glory 
than  that  which  encircles  the  memory  of 
that  most  estimable  officer.  It  was  to  his 
meritorious  exertions  that  the  safety  of 
the  British  army,  during  the  unfortunate 
retreat  in  Holland,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed; 
and  the  victory  in  which  he  perished  was 
the  first  success  by  which,  during  the  course 
of  the  late  war  with  France,  the  British 
arms  asserted  by  land  their  ancient  supe- 
riority over  their  enemy.  But  the  name 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  is  yet  more  il- 
lustrated by  the  humanity  and  judgment 
which  he  exhibited  in  command  of  the 
troops  during  the  unhappy  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
he  checked  the  previously  unbridled  licence 
of  the  military  and  volunteers. 

James  Abercromby  was  born  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1776,  and  after  finishing 
his  education,  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  He  was  called  to  the  English 
bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1801 ; and  before 
long,  the  interest  of  his  friends  procured 
him  a Commissioner  ship  of  Bankru])ts,  but 
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his  subsequent  appointment  as  steward  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  extensive  estates 
drew  him  in  a great  measure  out  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  his  profession.  In 
1802  he  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
Egerton  Leigh,  Esq.,  of  High  Leigh,  in 
Cheshire,  who  survives  him  as  his  widow 
after  a union  of  nearly  sixty  years. 

It  was  not  until  1807  that  he  entered 
the  arena  of  political  life.  At  the  general 
election  in  that  year  he  was  brought  into 
Parliament,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Egmont,  as  M.P.  for  the  borough 
of  Midhurst.  He  immediately  joined  the 
YVliig  opposition,  with  which  party  he 
steadily  acted  for  half  a century.  At  the 
next  general  election,  in  1812,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdownebrought  him  in  for  his  pocket- 
borough  of  Calue,  and  he  continued  to  re- 
pi-esent  that  place — for  we  can  hardly  term 
it  a constituency — until  his  elevation  to 
the  judicial  bench  of  Scotland. 

His  first  speech  in  Parliament  was  de- 
livered on  the  15th  of  Eebruary,  1808,  on 
moving  for  papers  respecting  the  expedi- 
tion against  Copenhagen,  under  Lord  Gam- 
bier.  This  act  was  reprobated  by  Mr. 
Abercromby  and  the  party  with  whom  he 
acted,  as  an  undisguised  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations;  nor  would  they  admit  the 
validity  of  those  pleas  of  necessity  and 
self-defence  which  tlie  ministry  of  the  day 
urged  in  favour  of  the  infraction  of  the 
rights  of  a weak  and  neutral  power. 

From  this  time  we  find  him  taking  an 
active  and  always  a useful  part  in  the 
general  business  of  the  opposition.  He 
took  part  chiefly  in  dt  bates  arising  upon 
questions  relating  to  Scotland,  and  in  those 
connected  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. It  should  be  mentioned,  to  his  ho- 
nour as  a lawyer,  that  he  proposed  the 
reform  of  the  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  and 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  bankruptcy 
commissioners.  He  supported  the  propo- 
sals made  from  time  to  time  for  the  miti- 
gation of  the  criminal  code,  and  frequently 
directed  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
the  penal  system  as  exhibited  both  in  trans- 
portation and  in  the  working  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries. He  opposed  the  Frame  Work 
Pill  in  1812  and  the  Alien  Act  in  1814. 
We  find  liim  also  expressing  very  plainly 
his  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  t'le 
Corn-Law^s,  which  he  cbaraclerised  as  a 
measure  framed  for  the  special  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  landloi’ds’  rents  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  consumers.  In  1815  he  took 
a rather  prominent  part  in  the  opposition 
to  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Napoleon 
on  his  return  from  Ell.'a,  and  made  a mo- 
tion for  papers  connected  with  the  subject, 
in  ])ropo3iiig  which  he  iinpugiu'd  the  bad 
faitli  observed  towards  the  Emperor  by 


the  ministry  in  co-operation  with  the  allied 
sovereigns.  On  more  tlian  one  occasion, 
too,  he  gave  very  effectual  support  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  Brougham,  against  the 
attempts  made  by  the  Tory  ministry  of 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval 
to  thwart  his  motions  for  enquiry  into  the 
state  of  national  education. 

During  this  period  of  his  1 fe,  however, 
we  find  Mr.  Abercromby  occasionally  taking 
rather  a less  decidedly  popular  course  tlian 
many  Whig  leaders  to  whom  he  subse- 
quently shewed  himself  greatly  superior 
in  true  liberality  of  sentiment.  Thus  in 
1819  he  supported  the  “Seditious  Meetings 
Bill,”  though  oiTy  as  a temporary  mea- 
sure, and  even  others  of  the  famous  “ Six 
Acts”  and  coeicive  measures  of  Lord  Castlc- 
reagh’s  Government.  He  also  at  that  time 
opposed  even  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lambton 
for  an  extensive  Parliamentary  reform, 
upon  which  he  looked,  from  the  jJroud 
position  of  a seat  for  Caine,  as  “revolu- 
fjionary”  in  its  tendency.  But  it  is  pleasing 
and  also  singular  to  observe,  what  is  not 
frequently  the  case,  that  with  the  increase 
of  years  and  experience,  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Abercromby’s  views  was  constantly 
upon  the  increase,  and  that  a practical 
testimony  is  hence  afforded,  by  the  conduct 
of  at  least  one  sober  and  sagacious  poli- 
tician, in  favour  of  the  growing  necessity 
of  popula,rizing  the  institutions  of  the 
couuti’y.  Another  occasion  on  which  he 
differed  notoriously  from  his  party  was  the 
mxotion  of  Mr.  Hume  relative  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  Without  at  all  entering  into  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  such  a step,  or 
against  it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his 
management  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
Irish  cs'ates,  he  must  have  gained  some 
little  insight  into  the  character  of  the  Ii’ish 
people,  and  that  on  this  ground,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  was  led  to  oppose  a change. 

But  it  was  on  questions  connected  with 
his  own  native  Scotland  that  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby displayed  the  greatest  activity. 
The  violent  conduct  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment in  attempting,  by  every  conceivable 
abuse  of  tlie  existing  law,  to  restrain  all 
expression  of  public  opinion,  had  been  car- 
ried nowhere  to  such  excess  as  in  Scot- 
land; and  1822  Mr.  Abercromby  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  the  conduct 
of  the  I.ord  Advocate,  who,  while  prose- 
cuting to  the  utmost  rigour  every  offence 
of  the  liberal  portion  of  the  press,  had 
given  every  encouragement  to  the  Tory 
newspapers,  which  carried  the  liberty  of 
the  pi’ess”  to  the  very  extreme  of  licence. 
It  was  on  the  first  of  these  occasions  that 
some  strictures  made  by  him  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
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of  Session,  and  of  his  son,  Mr.  Hope,  drew 
forth  from  the  latter  a pamphlet  contain- 
ing terms  of  such  violent  personal  abuse 
that  Mr.  Ahercromby  was  led  to  leave 
London  for  the  purpose  of  a hostile  meet- 
ing. This  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
attack  having  been  noticed,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Abercromby’s  sudden  absence 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  measures 
} were  instantly  taken  by  the  House  to 
I prevent  the  apprehended  duel.  Mr.  Aber- 
[ cromby,  as  it  happened,  was  obliged  to  go 
out  of  his  direct  road  in  order  to  see  Lord 
Althorp,  at  his  seat  in  Northamptonshire, 
for  the  purpose  of  requesting  him  to  act 
, as  his  second.  He  found,  accordingly,  on 
I his  journey  further  north,  that  the  mes- 

Isengers  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
actually  got'  before  him  on  the  road  to 
Edinburgh,  and  he  was  consequently 
obliged  to  return  to  his  place  in  the 
House,  where  his  attendance  had  been 
ordered.  Mr.  Hope  was  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House ; but  after  his  assurance 
that  the  quarrel  would  be  carried  no  fur- 
ther, and  an  expression  of  regret  that  he 
had  violated  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  House  did  not 
feel  itself  called  upon  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther in  the  matter. 

In  1823  Mr.  Abercromby  presented 
from  the  city  of  Edinburgh  a petition 
complaining  of  the  state  of  its  representa- 
tion in  Parliament.  The  single  member 
returned  for  the  populous,  intelligent,  and 
flourishing  metropolis  of  Scotland,  w'as 
then  elected  by  the  narrow  and  self- 
elected  corporation;  which,  in  considera- 
tion of  a large  share  of  patronage,  was  in 
the  habit  of  returning  the  nominee  of  the 
powerful  house  of  Dundas.  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby brought  this  glaring  abuse  for- 
mally before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
in  a manner  well  calculated  to  draw  pub- 
lic attention  to  it  very  strongly.  In  1824 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to 
give  efiective  representation  to  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  but  was  defeated  on  a division 
by  99  to  75.  He  renewed  his  attempt 
again  in  1826,  but  was  negatived  by  122 
to  97.  But  the  purposes  of  the  reform 
cause  were  fully  served  by  the  discussions 
to  which  his  motion  gave  occasion;  and 
the  absurd  anomalies  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, and  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  w'as  upheld,  were  effectually  ex- 
posed in  this  most  striking  abuse  of  the 
electoral  representation. 

During  this  period,  also,  Mr.  Abercrom- 
by was  earnest  in  lending  his  aid  to  every 
attempt  made  to  reform  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  consequence  of  a speech 
made  on  this  subject  in  1824,  he  subjected 
himself  to  a most  intemperate  attack, 


made  on  him  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  of  which 
he  complained  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  ui’.doubted  breach  of  its  privileges. 

On  Irish  questions,  also,  the  acquaint- 
ance which  his  management  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  extensive  estates  in  Ire- 
land necessarily  gave  him  with  the  state 
of  that  country,  induced  him  to  take  an 
active  part.  In  1823  he  made  a motion 
on  the  subject  of  Orange  Lodges,  which 
he  withdrew  after  compelling  Government 
to  discountenance  the  existence  of  those 
bodies.  In  1825  he  opposed  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  sup- 
ported the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
shilling freeholders,  which  was  proposed 
as  an  accompaniment  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby had  been  thus  usefully  and  ho- 
nourably passed  in  opposition,  until  the 
rupture  between  Mr.  Canning  and  the 
ultra-Tories;  when,  on  the  accession  of 
the  great  body  of  Whigs,  that  minister 
offered  him  the  office  of  Judge- Advocate- 
General,  which  he  accepted.  Tins  office 
he  resigned  on  the  accession  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  January,  1828;  but  he 
was  almost  immediately  after,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  elevated 
to  the  place  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Scotland.  Of  this  office  be 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  public,  until 
1832 ; when,  the  Government  having  de- 
termined to  abolish  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer of  Scotland,  and  transfer  its  business 
to  the  other  tribunals,  he  retired  on  a 
pension  of  £2,000  a-year.  In  the  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  the  Reform  Act  having 
at  length  given  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
a voice  in  the  election  of  their  representa- 
tives, his  early  exertions  for  this  object 
were  rewarded  by  bis  return  for  that  city 
as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Jeffrey. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  idea  of 
placing  Mr.  Abercromby  in  the  chair  of 
the  House  of  Commons  seems  to  have 
been  first  entertained.  In  the  former 
portion  of  his  parliamentary  career  he  had 
constantly  taken  part  in  all  discussions 
respecting  questions  of  order  and  privi- 
lege; and  had  shewn  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  House. 
His  absence  from  the  political  arena  dur- 
ing the  stormy  discussions  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  his  consequent  disconnexion  from 
party,  and  the  judicial  office  which  he  had 
filled  with  so  much  credit,  pointed  him 
out  as  a fit  person  for  the  somewhat  ar- 
duous task  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  first  Reformed  Parliament 
would  have,  and  which  Mr.  Manners  Sut- 
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ton  had  formally  declared  his  intention  of 
not  undertaking ; he  having  served  during 
a period  quite  as  long  as  that  by  which 
former  Speakers  had  earned  their  retiring 
pension  and  peerage.  Mr.  Littleton  (now 
Lord  Hatherton),  the  member  for  Staf- 
fordshire, had  also  been  mentioned  among 
his  friends  as  a fit  candidate  for  the 
Speakership ; and  though  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  in  the  event  of  a contest  he 
would  have  been  the  successful  candidate, 
promises  of  ministerial  support  appear  to 
have  been  made  by  difierent  members  of 
the  government  to  each  of  the  rivals. 
"Wlieii  this  came  to  be  understood,  the 
ministry  could  find  no  way  out  of  their 
difficulty  except  by  inducing  both  candi- 
dates to  withdraw  their  pretensions  in 
favour  of  a third  party.  Great  stress, 
therefore,  was  laid  by  them  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  an  experienced  Speaker 
to  manage  the  “ Reformed’^  Parliament, 
which  met  in  January,  1833.  Mr.  Man- 
ners Sutton  was  induced  to  withdraw  bis 
resignation;  and  being  proposed  by  the 
ministers  themselves,  was  chosen  by  an 
immense  majority. 

Re-entering  Parliament  after  a brief 
tenure  of  his  high  legal  position  in  Scot- 
land, unconnected  with  the  government, 
though  its  general  supporter,  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby  became  an  object  of  confidence  to 
that  large  body  of  Reformers  who,  though 
siipporting  the  administration  of  Earl 
Grey  against  the  Tories,  were  dissatisfied 
with  its  somewhat  retrograde  policy,  and 
more  especially  with  the  spirit  in  which 
Irish  aflairs  were  administered  by  Lord 
Stanley,  now  Earl  of  Derby.  He  justified 
the  confidence  of  such  men  by  the  manly 
part  which  he  took  against  his  Whig 
friends  against  the  court-martial  clause 
of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill;  and  though 
that  clause  was  carried  by  270  against 
130,  his  opposition  on  this  one  point  may 
be  thanked  for  having  induced  the  House 
of  Commons  to  modify  some  of  the  worst 
features  by  which  the  bill  was  marked 
when  it  came  down  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  From  this  time  forth  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby  was  regarded  with  something 
more  than  confidence  by  all  the  more  de- 
cided and  advanced  Reformers.  His  ap- 
])ointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Municipal  Corporation  was  received 
as  a pledge  of  that  thorough  enquiry 
which  was  amply  redeemed  by  the  com- 
mission appointed  on  liis  recommendation 
to  carry  out,  in  the  most  efiectual  manner, 
the  empiu-ies  of  the  Committee.  His  ac- 
cession to  the  cabinet  as  Master  of  the 
Mint,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Stanley 
and  Sir  .Tamos  Graham  in  May,  1831, 
was  gcneially  hailed  as  a proof  of  the 
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more  decidedly  hberal  course  which  w’as 
thenceforth  to  be  pursued  by  Earl  Grey’s 
Government.  These  expectations  formed 
respecting  Mr.  Abercromby  were  amply 
justified  on  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  public  could  learn  what  course  was 
taken  by  a minister  whose  office  gave  him 
but  little  opportunity  of  indicating  it  in 
Parliament.  In  the  explanations  which 
followed  Lord  Grey’s  retirement  from  the 
Government,  it  appeared  that  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  in  the  cabinet, 
Mr.  Abercromby  had  supported  Lord  Al- 
thorp  in  contending  for  the  omission  of  its 
harsher  provisions  from  the  renewed  Coer- 
cion Bill. 

After  the  sudden  dismissal  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne’s Ministry  in  November,  1834,  it 
became  obvious  that  the  choice  of  a Speaker 
would  present  the  first  occasion  of  a con- 
flict, on  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, between  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  reforming  party,  all  shades 
of  .which  would  be  united  in  opposition. 
The  strong  and  somewhat  unseemly  part 
which  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
was  generally  supposed  to  have  taken  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  formation  of  a 
Tory  Ministry,  and  above  all  the  advice 
which  he  was  said  to  have  given  in  favour 
of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  excited 
against  him  a strong  opposition  from  the 
Liberal  party.  Such,  however,  was  the 
influence  which  he  had  obtained  by  the 
blandness  of  his  manners,  and  his  long  ser- 
vices in  the  Chair,  and  such  the  accession 
of  strength  recently  acquired  by  the  Tory 
party,  that  it  became  obvious  that  in  order 
to  have  a chance  of  success,  the  Liberals 
must  be  united  as  to  the  person  to  be  pro- 
posed. Such  was  by  no  means  the  case 
with  either  Mr.  Littleton  or  Mr.  Spring 
Rice ; and  eventually  Mr.  Abercromby  was 
selected.  Great  difficulty  is  said  to  have 
been  experienced  in  obtaining  his  consent ; 
but  this  having  been  surmounted,  letters 
were  despatched  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as 
the  acknowledgedheadof  the  Liberal  party, 
requesting  the  attendance  of  all  those  mem- 
bers on  whose  votes  the  ministers  thought 
they  could  rely,  to  support  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby’s  election  as  Speaker. 

Public  attention  was  now  fairly  riveted 
on  the  coming  contest,  and  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  rival  candidates  were  freely 
canvassed  and  scrutinized,  and  became  a 
general  subject  of  discussion  from  the 
palace  downwards  to  the  village  ale-house. 
Mr.  Abercromby  was  assailed  as  an  ultra 
Liberal,  and  held  up  to  reproach  by  the 
Tories  as  favourable  to  the  Ballot  and 
Triennial  Parliaments,  and  by  some  of  the 
extreme  Radicals  on  account  of  the  retiring 
pension  which  he  drew  as  a judge. 
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Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham 
supported  his  opponent,  as  also  did  a con- 
siderable number  of  hungry  expectants, 
who  waited  to  see  whether  the  Tory 
Ministry  would  stand  or  fall,  and  were 
prepared  to  trim  their  sails  accordingly. 
In  spite,  however,  of  this  drawback,  which 
left  the  issue  of  the  contest  uncertain  to 
the  very  last  moment,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  Mr.  Abercrornby  was  supported 
by  316  votes  against  310  delivered  for 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  in  the  fullest  House 
ever  known,  and  was  accordingly  led  to 
the  Speaker’s  Chair. 

The  four  years  and  a half  during  which 
Mr.  Abercrornby  presided  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Lower  House,  afford 
little  subject  to  the  biographer.  Though 
they  were  years  when  party-spirit  ran  high, 
and  parties  were  very  evenly  balanced  ; 
still  his  career  as  Speaker  was  marked  by 
no  incidents  which  called  for  the  exercise 
or  display  of  those  qualities  by  which  the 
office  acquires  importance  in  peculiar  emer- 
gencies. It  may  be  said  that,  if  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby  did  not  entirely  repress  that  dis- 
position to  disorder  which  had  grown  up 
under  the  good-natured  rule  of  his  pre- 
decessor, his  impartiality  was  never  dis- 
puted, whilst  his  disposition  to  exercise 
his  authority  for  fitting  purposes  was  un- 
ceasingly manifested.  But  it  is  for  his 
exertions  in  the  more  private  department 
of  his  duties  that  the  public  is  chiefiy  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Speaker  Abercrornby.  His 
efforts  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  pri- 
vate business  of  the  House  were  unre- 
mitting ; and  it  was  mainly  by  his  exer- 
tions that  those  improvements  were  made 
in  the  conduct  of  private  bills  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  have  given  somewhat 
of  a character  for  integrity  and  efficiency 
to  the  discharge  of  a duty  in  which  the 
House  had  certainly  allowed  much  jobbing 
and  confusion. 

In  spite  of  his  advanced  age  and  im- 
paired health,  Mr.  Abercroinby  continued 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Speakership 
down  to  the  month  of  May  1839,  when  he 
resigned  his  post,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  now  Viscount 
Eversley.  On  the  28th  of  May  in  that 
year  he  was  gazetted  a Peer  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Dunfermline,  of  Dunfermline,  in 
the  county  of  Fife.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  representation  of  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  T. 
B.  Macaulay. 

The  late  Lord  Dunfermline  was  created 
an  Honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  1810, 
and  was  elected  Dean  of  Faculty  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  184-1,  and  for 
many  years  previous  to  his  death  was  one 
of  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s-Inn.  From 
the  time  of  Ifs  elevation  to  the  peerage, 


he  took  little  or  no  part  in  public  business, 
but  lived  in  retirement  at  his  country  seat 
near  Edinburgh. 

He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  only 
child,  the  Hon.  Sir  Kalph  Abercrornby, 
K.C.B,,  now  second  Lord  Dunfermline. 
His  lordship  is  married  to  a daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  and  has  been  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Hague  since  November  1851. 


Loed  Cliffoed  of  Chudleioh. 

Feb.  28.  At  Rome,  aged  67,  from  the 
effects  of  a wound  in  the  ankle,  which 
ultimately  turned  to  mortification,  the 
Right  Hon.  Hugh  Charles  Clifford,  eighth 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

The  deceased  nobleman,  eldest  son  of 
Charles,  seventh  Lord,  by  a daughter  of 
Henry  Benedict,  eighth  Lord  Arundell  of 
Wardour,  was  born  in  1790,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Stonyhurst.  He  afterwards 
travelled  for  some  years  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, and  attended  Cardinal  Consalvi  to 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814;  and 
subsequently  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  army  as  a volunteer  through 
a large  portion  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns. 
Owing  to  the  operation  of  the  existing  laws, 
he  was  of  course  excluded  by  his  religious 
tenets  from  all  possibility  of  obtaining  a seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  his  tastes 
and  ambition  when  he  was  young  would 
have  led  him  to  aspire : and  he  did  not 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  until 
1831,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
title  and  estates.  For  some  years  he  lent 
the  support  of  his  vote  or  his  proxy  to  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Grey,  and  subsequently 
to  that  of  Lord  Melbourne;  but  he  seldom 
took  a part  in  the  debates  or  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  exeept  when  the  religious 
body  of  which  he  was  a zealous  and  at- 
tached member  was  attacked,  jor  felt  itself 
aggrieved.  On  one  occasion,  we  believe 
in  1839,  he  published  an  elaborate  answer 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  accused  those 
Catholic  peers  who  supported  Lord  Mel- 
bourne’s measures  in  regard  to  the  esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland,  of  violating  the 
terms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  oath.  Of 
late  years  Lord  Clifford  had  lived  entirely 
in  Italy,  dividing  his  time  between  Rome 
and  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tivoli ; and  not  even  the  outcry  and  agi- 
tation consequent  on  the  “ Papal  Aggres- 
sion” in  1851  could  induce  him  to  return 
to  England.  Two  of  his  Lordship’s  brothers 
were  priests  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  one  of  them  died  whilst  exereising  his 
functions  as  a missionary  in  India  in  1843. 
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By  his  late  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Weld,  of  Lul worth 
Castle,  CO.  Dorset,  Lord  Clifford  has  left 
two  daughters  and  four  sons,  one  of  whom 
is  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  see  of 
Clifton,  and  another,  a Major  in  the  army 
and  Captain  in  the  Rifle  Brigadh,  who  has 
received  the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  personal 
bravery  in  the  Crimea,  and  is  at  present 
serving  in  the  expedition  against  China. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  eldest 
son,  Charles  Hugh,  now  ninth  Lord  Clif- 
ford of  Chudleigh,  who  was  born  in  1819, 
and  is  married  to  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Lord  Petra,  by  whom  he  has 
a youthful  family. 

Lord  Clifford  was  buried  March  2,  at 
Rome,  by  the  side  of  Clifford  and  of  Cardi- 
nal Weld. 


Lord  Handyside. 

April  18.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  59,  Lord 
Handyside,  one  of  the  best  known  among 
the  Scottish  Judges  or  Lords  of  Session. 
He  was  born  in  the  Scottish  capital  in 
1798,  educated  at  the  University  of  that 
city,  and  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scot- 
tish bar  in  1822.  In  1835  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  in  1840  sheriff-depute  of 
the  county  of  Stirling.  On  the  formation 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in 
January,  1853,  he  became  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral for  Scotland;  and  in  the  November 
following  was  promoted  to  the  judicial 
bench  as  a Lord  of  Session  and  Justiciary, 
in  which  capacity  he  bore  the  courtesy  title 
of  Lord  Hand^'side.  As  a judge  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  great  zeal,  patience, 
and  ability.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
judges  at  the  trial  of  Miss  Madeline 
Smith ; and  last  autumn  he  presided  alone 
at  the  protracted  Falkirk  Bank  trial,  and 
gave  at  the  close  a very  able  analysis  of 
the  evidence^  and  a lucid  judicial  charge. 
His  Lordship  was  a Liberal  in  politics. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate will  accept  this  promotion,  which  he 
declined  when  offered  to  him  by  his  politi- 
cal adversaries.  The  vacancy  will  more 
likely  be  filled  up  by  the  appointment  to 
the  bench  of  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr. 
Charles  Baillie,  who  vacated  the  sheriff- 
ship  of  Stirling  on  the  accession  of  the 
l)rcsont  Ministry  to  take  office  under 
them. 


The  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Jan.  2.  At  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  Calcutta, 
aged  79,  the  Right  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson, 
I). I).,  Lord  Bi.shop  of  Calcutta. 

'J  he  fatlier  of  the  deceased  prelate,  we 
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believe,  was  a respectable  siUi  manufactu- 
rer of  the  city  of  London,  and  it  was  in 
Church-street,  Spitalfields,  that  the  future 
bishop  first  saw  the  light.  He  was  born 
in  1778,  and  consequently  at  the  time  of 
his  decease  had  entered  on  his  80th  year. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  which  he  entered 
in  1797,  having  taken  his  Bachelor’s  de- 
gree. He  was  a successful  competitor  for 
the  Chancellor’s  prize  for  an  English  essay 
in  1803;  the  subject  of  his  year  was 
“Common  Sense.”  He  was  ordained  in 
the  year  1801,  when  he  became  curate  of 
Chobham  and  Bisley,  Surrey,  where  he 
found  a friend  and  guide  in  the  person  of 
the  celebrated  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  the  In- 
cumbent, and  began  to  distingu'sh  himself 
as  an  earnest  preacher.  Here  he  remained 
till  1803,  when  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and 
till  1812  he  held  the  post  of  Vice-principal 
or  tutor  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  at  the  same 
time  undertaking  the  ministerial  charge  of 
the  small  parish  of  Worton,  Oxford  si  are. 
In  1808  a wider  sphere  of  duty  opened  it- 
self to  him ; for  in  that  year  he  was  licen- 
sed as  assistant-curate  of  St.John’s  Chapel, 
Bedford-row,  Bloomsbury.  In  1812  he 
resigned  his  college  offices  on  becoming 
sole  minister  of  that  chapel,  which,  during 
the  twelve  years  of  his  incumbency,  was 
well  known  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Evangelical  party  in  London.  In  1824  he 
became  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  which 
parish  was  then,  and  still  remains,  in  the 
patronage  of  h^s  family,  in  1832,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Glenelg  and 
his  brother,  the  late  Sir  R.  Gi’ant,  M.P., 
Mr.  Wilson  was  nominated  to  the  impor- 
tant episcopal  see  of  Calcutta,  wuth  a dio- 
cese extending  over  the  entire  Presidency 
of  Bengal,  and  exercising  a quasimetropo- 
litan jurisdiction  over  the  other  sees  of 
Bombay  and  Madras. 

Four  predecessors  in  the  see  had  died 
within  four  years,  and  the  Bishop  went  to 
take  possession,  as  he  expressed  it,  “ baptized 
for  the  dead.”  The  consecration  took  place 
at  Lambeth,  May  20,  1832,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  being  the 
officiating  Bishops.  The  Bishop  was, 
however,  mistaken  respecting  his  term  of 
office,  for  he  held  it  just  a quarter  of  a 
century,  disGiarging  its  duties  with  much 
energy  and  firmness  as  a devoted  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  His  lordship  was  visitor  of 
Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta,  and  enjoyed  an 
annual  allowance  of  £5,000  a-year.  Bishop 
Wilson  was  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  Discourses  and  Sermons,  and  of  a very 
popular  Tract  on  Confirmation.  In  1803 
he  married  a daugh'  er  of  Mr.  William 
Wilson,  of  Worton-house,  Oxfordshire,  and 
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was  left  a widower  in  1827.  His  son,  the 
Hev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.,  of  Wadham 
Collea'e,  Oxford,  si  ill  holds  the  valuable 
living  of  Islington,  to  which  he  succeeded 
on  ihe  elevation  of  his  futlr.r  to  the 
episcopate. 


Reae-Admibal  Sie  William  Heney 
Pie  B SON. 

March  25.  At  Ids  residence,  Langstone, 
near  Havant,  aged  76,  Rear -Admiral  Sir 
William  Henry  Piers^m. 

This  gallant  office--'  was  born  at  Ply- 
mouth, in  1782,  and  entered  the  navy  May 
27,  1796,  as  AB.  on  board  tbe  “Asia,”  61, 
.Captain  Robert  Mutray,  bearing  the  flag 
of  Admiral  Vandeput,  Commander-in-chief 
in  North  America,  where,  in  May,  1798, 
he  attained  the  rating  of  midshipman.  In 
December,  1800,  he  removed  to  the  “ Bel- 
leisle,”  72,  and,  after  cruising  with  the 
Channel  fleet,  he  proceeded  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  next  to  the  West  Indies 
and  buck,  in  pursuit  of  the  combined  squad- 
rons of  France  and  Spain.  For  his  con- 
duct as  master’s  mate  in  the  action  off 
Cape  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805,  on  wdiich 
occasion  he  was  wounded,  he  was  promo- 
ted, December  24  in  that  year,  to  a Lieu- 
tenancy in  the  “ Conqueror,”  74,  employed 
both  on  the  Home  and  Mediterranean  sta- 
tions; w-here,  fi-om  April,  1810,  until 
July,  1815,  wefind  him  in  succession  serving 
in  the  “Northumberland,”  74,  “Caledo- 
nia,” 120,  “ Menelaus,”  38,  “ Ville  de 
Paris,”  110,  “Boyne,”  98,  “Fylla,”  22, 
and  ■“  Amphion,”  32.  While  first  of  the 
“ Fylla,”  he  was  slightly  wmunded,  as  was 
a marine,  at  the  capture,  Jan.  30,  1814,  of 
the  French  lugger  privateer,  “ L’ln- 
connu,”  of  15  guns  (pierced  f r 20),  and 
109  men,  5 of  w’hoiu  w'ere  killed  and  4 
wmunded.  He  was  often,  during  the  above 
perii.'d,  engaged  in  cutting  out  the  enemy’s 
vessels,  and  in  co-operating  with  the  pa- 
triots on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  Betw-ecn 
March  30,  1824,  and  Aug.  16,  1825,  ho 
served  as  senior  on  boa' d the  “Wellesley,” 
74,  stationed  at  first  as  a guard-shij)  at 
Portsmouth,  and  engaged  next  in  convey- 
ing Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay  to  the  Brazils  ; 
whence,  in  December,  1825,  he  returned 
home  with  Captain  Hammond  in  tbe 
“Spartiate,”  76.  Attaining  the  rank  of 
Command-  r,  March  27,  1826,  he  did  not 
again  go  afloat  until  appointed,  June  11, 
1836,  to  the  “ Madagascar,”  46,  Captain 
Sir  John  Strutt  PeytoJi,  fitting  for  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  following  October, 
wd)ile  lying,  prior  to  her  final  departure, 
in  Kingstown,  Dublin,  the  “ Madagascar” 
was  visited  by  the  Lord  Lieurenaut,  the 
Miirtpil'i  of  Normanby  ; and  Captain  Pier- 
Gent.  TJag.  Vol.  CCiV. 


son  on  the  occasion  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  was  advanced  to  post- 
rank June  28,  1838,  tv/o  months  after  the 
ship  had  been  paid  off.  He  accepted  the 
retirement  on  Nov.  7,  1852,  and  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  retired  rear-admirals 
on  September  10,  1857.  Sir  Vviiliam 
married  in  July,  1826,  Jane,  only  daughter 
of  Edward  Dann,  Esq.,  of  Warblington, 
Hants. 


SiE  James  McGeigoe,  Baet. 

April  2.  At  his  house  in  London,  aged 
86,  Sir  James  McGrigor,  Bart. 

This  officer  entered  the  army  in  1793, 
as  surgeon  of  the  88th  or  Connaught 
Rangers,  which  he  accompanied  abroad 
the  following  year,  and  served  with  it 
throughout  the  Duke  of  York’s  campaign 
in  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  1796  he 
proceeded  with  it  to  the  West  Indies, 
where,  soon  after  its  arrival,  it  was  ordered 
to  form  part  of  a force  sent  against  the 
island  of  Granada,  and  Sir  James  (then 
Mr.  Megrigor)  was  appointed  Medical  Su- 
pei'intendent  of  tlie  expedition.  A few 
months  afterw'ards  the  expedition  sailed 
for  Tortola.  The  yellow  fever  broke  out 
among  some  of  the  regiments,  especially 
the  8th,  wbich  lost  all  its  officers,  wdth  the 
exception  of  a major,  a captain,  and  one 
of  the  surgeons.  1 he  major  and  captain 
were  ill  of  tbe  fever  at  tbe  time  the  vessel 
w'as  coming  into  the  harbour  of  Tort- la. 
In  hope  of  saving  their  lives,  Mr.  McGri- 
gor orderetl  them  ashore  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  hotel;  but  the  landlord  of  it 
had  closed  his  doors  against  the  admission 
of  yellow  fever,  and  it  w'as  only  by  a forci- 
ble remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Grigor tliat  accommodation  was  secured 
for  the  two  invalids. 

In  August,  1796,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Connaught  Rangers  ; but 
before  his  arrival  at  home  he  had  expe- 
rience enough  of  the  yellow'  fever,  as  this 
disease  proved  fatal  to  fourteen  of  Ids  own 
regiment  during  the  voyage,  besides  the 
captain  of  the  ve-sel. 

His  next  tour  of  foreign  service  was  with 
the  same  regiment,  to  Ceylon  and  the 
East  Indies.  Subsequently  he  proceed-ed 
from  Bombay  to  Egypt,  as  Superintending 
Surgeon  of  the  Anglo-Indi  n army  under 
Sir  David  Baird,  The  force,  winch  con- 
sisred  of  about  eight  thousand  men,  was 
composed  almost  equally  of  Europeans  and 
Sepoys.  It  penetrated  into  Eerypt  by  the 
unusual  route  over  the  desert  of  Ihebes. 
Though  tlie  army  suflhred  occasionally  in 
Egvpt  from  storms  of  sand,  it  did  not  ex- 
perience any  considerable  auiount  of  sick- 
ness till  its  arrival  at  Ko'^etta.  Here  on 
4 B 
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the  morning  of  the  14th  September  Mr. 
McGrigor  discovered  the  first  case  of 
plague.  In  the  course  of  the  day  fresh 
cases,  attended  with  precisely  the  same 
symptoms,  began  to  siiew  themselves,  and 
before  many  hours  had  passed  a%vay  there 
w'ere  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  outbreak  of 
plague.  Mr.  McGrigor  immediately  pro- 
cured a large  building  near  Rosetta,  to 
which  the  patients  were  removed;  he  esta- 
blished a pest-house,  an  observation-room 
for  doubtful  cases,  and  further  directed 
that  in  the  infected  rooms  lamps  for  nitrous 
fumigation  should  constantly  be  kept  burn- 
ing. At  Aboukir  and  Alexandria  the  troops 
suffered  in  a minor  degree  from  plague, 
but  the  same  preventive  measures  were 
adopted  as  at  Rosetta.  Sir  David  Baird 
received  orders  at  Alexandria  to  return 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  Bom- 
bay, and  Mr.  McGr’gor,  after  encamping 
some  days  with  the  army  by  the  Pyramids, 
accompanied  it  through  the  desert  of  Suez, 
a journey  'which  it  performed  with  greater 
facility  than  throu'/h  the  desert  of  Thebes. 
At  length  Mr.  McGrigor  reached  Bombay, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  esta- 
blished a quarantine  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  plague,  which  was  then 
raging  in  Persia,  especially  at  Ispahan  and 
Bagdad. 

A few  months  afterwards  Mr.  McGrigor 
returned  with  the  88th  regiment  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Royal  Horse- Guards,  and  stationed  at 
Windsor,  at  a time  'nTien  George  III.  held 
a troop  in  that  distinguished  regiment. 
He  w’as  next  appointed  Inspector  of  Hos- 
pitals of  the  South-Western  District,  and 
quartered  at  Portsmouth.  An  immense 
number  of  wounded  men  were  then  being 
sent  home  from  Sir  .Tohn  Moore’s  retreat- 
ing army,  and  it  was  part  of  Mr.  McGrigor’s 
duty  to  superintend  the  landing  and  treat- 
ment of  these  men,  whose  situation  Avas 
truly  dreadful. 

The  next  field  of  his  labours  was  Wal- 
cheren.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  General 
commanding  there,  wrote  in  September, 
1809,  to  Lord  Casthre.igh,  that  the  ]n‘inci- 
pal  medical  officer,  Mr.  Webb,  (afterwards 
Sir  John  WThb,)  having  been  attacked 
with  the  Zealand  fever,  was  unfit  for 
duty  ; and  he  requested  that  an  equally 
qualified  med-cal  officer  should  be  ap- 
pointed as  Mr.  Webb’s  successor.  Mr. 
McGrigor,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  reached  Walcheren  on  the  29th  of 
the  month.  The  number  of  sick  on  that 
day  amounted  to  nine  thousand  eiglit 
hundred.  It  continued  increasing  till  the 
23rd  of  the  following  month,  when  Sir 
Eyre  Goot^  wrote  to  l.ord  Castlereagh,  in- 
forming liiin  that  out  of  an  army  of  six- 


teen thousand  men  left  behind  by  Lord 
Chatham,  four  thousand  only  were  well 
enough  to  take  the  field,  if  the  enemy 
should  make  an  attack.  He  ended  a long 
and  gloomy  despatch  on  that  day,  by  de- 
claring that  the  attention  of  the  medical 
officers  amidst  all  these  difficulties,  under 
the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  McGrigor,  i 
Inspector  of  Hospitals,  had  been  most  un- 
remitting and  praiseworthy.  Mr.  McGri- 
gor continued  his  onerous  duties  under  Sir 
George  Don,  the  successor  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  and,  according  to  General  Don’s 
depatches,  appears  to  have  made  useful 
suggestions  for  preventing  the  sick  falling 
int » the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were 
fast  approaching  Walcheren  in  overpower- 
ing numbers.  About  the  23rd  of  December  i 
the  remnant  of  a fine  army  evacuated  an 
island  which  had  been  the  scene  of  un-  ( 
usual  suffering,  and  IMr.  McGrigor  returned  it 
to  Portsmouth.  Here  his  time  was  occu- 
pied in  going  on  board  every  vessel  which 
was  carrying  out  reinforcements  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  army  in  Spain  and  1 
Portugal,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  about 
the  hi  alth  of  the  soldiers  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  surgeons.  * 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1811,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  wrote  from  Spain  that  Dr.  > 
Frank,  the  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  was  so  | 
unwell  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  home,  and  ’ 
that  the  department  under  him  was  so 
important,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  i 
have  the  most  intelligent  and  active  per- 
son that  could  be  found  to  fill  his  station. 

Mr.  McGrigor  was  appointed  his  successor. 
Proceeding  to  Spain  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  he  assumed  the  medical  superin- 
tendence of  the  British  army  in  the  month 
of  December,  about  the  time  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  entering  on  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  There  was  occa- 
sionally much  snow  on  the  ground,  and 
as  there  w'as  little  or  no  shelter  to  the 
besiegers,  there  were  many  privations, 
occasioning  much  disease.  Mr.  McGrigor 
was  i)resent  at  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  where 
the  wounded ‘alone  exceeded  five  thousand. 
Before  the  comminencement  of  this  siege, 
he  gave  instructions  for  the  formation  of 
a line  of  hospitals  from  the  neighhourhood 
of  Badajoz  as  far  as  Lisbon.  In  thus 
scattering  the  hospitals,  he  benefitted  by 
the  advice  of  that  able  writer  Sir  John  ‘ 
Pringle,  who  has  represented  hospitals  as 
being  themselves  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  mortality,  because  disease  is  often  ge- 
nerated in  buildings  wTiere  large  numbers 
of  sick  are  collected.  He  then  proceeded 
with  the  army  through  the  plains  of  Cas- 
tile ; and  as  the  soldiers  fought  their  way 
by  day,  exposed  to  a burning  sun,  and 
generally  slept  in  the  open  air  at  nighf, 
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he  was  prepared  for  a large  increase  of 
sickness.  He  accompanied  it  in  its  retreat 
from  Burgos,  when  the  army,  pressed  hard 
by  an  enemy  near  ninety  thousand  strong, 
had  to  wade  through  rivers  by  day,  and 
to  bivouack  on  swamps  at  night.  He  en- 
camped with  it  during  winter  under  the 
snowy  ridge  of  the  Sierra  de  Estrella;  and 
here  Mr.  McGrigor  checked  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  cold  among  the  troops  by  making 
the  soldiers  repair  or  construct  dwellings, 
and  introduce  fireplaces  into  them.  He 
was  present,  in  short,  at  every  siege  and 
engagement  from  the  taking  cf  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  down  to  the  final  battle  of  To- 
louse. 

Though  Mr  McGrigor’s  energies  were 
severely  taxed  by  the  performance  of  ar- 
duous and  responsible  duties  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  South  of  France,  yet 
he  received  an  ample  rew^ard  in  the  praises 
of  his  great  Commander.  On  the  24  h of 
Jul3%  1812,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  stating  that  “ by  the 
attention  and  ability  of  Dr.  McGrigor, 
and  the  officeis  of  his  department,  the 
wounded  had  been  well  attended  to,  with 
a hope  thereby  founded,  that  many  of 
these  valuable  men  would  be  saved  to  the 
service.”  At  another  time  he  cautioned 
the  British  Government  against  sending 
out  recruits  to  the  army  in  Spain  during 
summer,  and  he  illustrated  the  bad  effects 
of  such  a measure  by  submitting  Mr. 
McGrigor’s  reports  on  various  regiments. 
One  of  these  shewed  that  among  353  re- 
cruits sent  out  in  summer  to  the  7th  regi- 
ment, 169  deaths  had  occurred ; while 
among  the  remaining  1,145  men  of  the 
regiment,  during  a longer  period,  the 
deaths  had  not  exceeded  70.  He  obtained 
portable  hospitals  for  the  army  in  accord- 
ance with  requisitions  from  Mr.  McGrigor. 
So  provident  and  wise  appear  to  have  been 
all  Mr.  McGrigor’s  arrangements  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  that  only  two  months 
after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  where  the 
wounded  were  about  three  thousand,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  enabled  to  report 
a large  accession  of  effectives  from  the  hos- 
pitals. The  best  comment,  however,  on 
his  exertions  is  probably  a despatch  written 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
dated  26th  of  July,  1814,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  states,  “ I have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  McGrigor  conducted  the  de- 
partment under  his  directions,  and  I con- 
sider him  one  of  the  most  able,  indus- 
trious, and  successful  public  servants  I 
have  ever  met  with.” 

In  1815,  having  previously  received  the 
honour  of  a baronetcy.  Sir  James  was  ap- 
pointed Director-General  of  the  Army  Me- 


dical Department.  He  was  not  above  a 
year  or  two  in  office  when  he  founded  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Anatomy 
at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  besides  a Library, 
to  which  he  has  since  contributed  more 
than  three  thousand  volumes.  He  also 
founded  two  institutions  for  medical  offi- 
cers— one  of  them  an  Assurance  Society  for 
granting  pensions  to  widows,  and  the 
other  a Friendly  Society,  which  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  distributing  several  hun- 
dred pounds  annually  among  the  most  ne- 
cessitous orphans  of  the  medical  officers. 
Bringing  as  he  did  to  his  new  ( ffice  un- 
tiring industry,  long  experience,  and  ac- 
knowledged ability,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  retained  the  office  of  Director- 
General  above  thirty-five  years,  and  fid- 
filled  its  duties  successfully.  He  received 
various  honours  during  this  period,  being 
created  a Baronet  and  a Knight-Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  He  was 
appointed  by  Government  a member  of 
the  Council  of  the  London  University. 
He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  a member  of  learned  societies 
in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  in  several  fo- 
reign cities.  Three  times  he  had  heeu 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  Marischal  Colle„^e, 
Aberdeen.  It  may  be  added,  that  Sir 
James  McGrigor  was  in  possession  of  a 
large  share  of  medals  for  sieges  and  battles 
at  which  he  had  been  present ; and  also 
that,  before  his  becoming  Director-Gene- 
ral, he  was  a Knight  of  the  Crescent  and 
of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  for  services  ren- 
dered in  Egypt  and  Portugal. 

Although  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  a life  of  activity,  many  years  of  which 
were  spent  amid  stirring  scenes  abroad, 
would  have  allowed  Sir  James  McGrigor 
much  lelzure  for  literary  pursuits ; yet  it 
appears  that  he  composed  several  works. 
Among  them  is  a memoir  of  the  state  of 
health  of  the  88th  and  other  regiments  at 
Ceylon  and  Bomba}’-,  from  the  1st  of  June, 
1800,  to  the  31st  of  May,  1801.  Another 
is  entitled  “ Medical  Sketches  of  the  Ex- 
pedition to  Egypt  from  India,”  published 
in  1804.  It  is  written  in  a manner  which 
might  render  it  attractive  to  non-profes- 
sional readers,  treating,  as  it  does,  of  en- 
campments near  the  Pyramids,  and  of 
marches  through  the  deserts  both  of 
Thebes  and  Suez.  But  perhaps  a more 
interesting  work  is  one  entitled  “Sketih 
of  the  Medical  History  of  the  British 
Armies  in  the  Peninsula  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  during  the  late  Campaign.”  He 
published  it  about  a year  after  he  became 
Director  - General,  and  subsequently  he 
originated  an  useful  series  of  statistical 
reports  on  the  sickness,  mortality,  and 
invaliding  of  the  British  troops  in  the 
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West  Indies,  Canada,  Mediterranean,  and 
other  colonies. 

Though  Sir  James  McGrigor  had  seen 
so  much  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
climate,  besides  twice  suffering  shipwreck, 
he  was  near  eighty-seven  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Fifty-five  of  these 
years  had  been  passed  by  him  in  ac  ive 
service  at  home  and  abroad.  By  his  public 
conduct  he  acquired  a large  share  of  respect; 
by  his  personal  qualities — especially  his 
urbanity  of  manner,  his  liberality  of  dis- 
po.sition,  and  his  simplicity  of  heart — he 
insur.  d an  equal  amount  of  regard.  This 
feeling  of  regard  and  attachment  was 
evinced  by  the  medical  officers  of  the 
army  in  the  presentation  of  plate  valued 
at  a thousand  guineas;  in  a portrait  by 
Wilkie  for  the  establishment  at  Fort  Pitt, 
Chatham ; in  another  portrait  by  Jackson, 
presented  to  Lady  McGrigor;  in  a nume- 
rously signed  address  after  Sir  James  had 
vacated  the  office  of  Director-General ; and 
in  many  other  ways.  But  when  he  died 
this  feeling  of  regard  shewed  itself  in 
unmistakeable  signs  of  deep  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  a friend  and  a chief,  and  of  confi- 
dence that  the  memory  of  his  vu’tues 
would  not  be  forgotten. 

Sir  James  McGrigor  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Cromdale,  Inverness-shire.  Fie 
married  in  1810  a d iughter  of  Duncan 
Grant,  Esq.,  of  Lingei-tone,  co.  ^lurray, 
by  whom  he  has  left  issue  two  sons  and 
a daughter.  He  is  succeeded  in  the 
baronetcy  by  his  son,  Charles  Boderick, 
who  is  married  to  the  younger  daughter 
of  the  late  Major-General  Sir  Bobert 
Xickle. 


Geoege  Feedeeic  Ceeuzee. 

Gee^iais'Y  has  recently  lost  one  of  her 
great  lights,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
philologists  and  archaeologists  of  Europe — 
George  Frederic  Creuzer,  who  died  on  the 
16th  of  February  last,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  87.  He  was  born  at  Marbourg  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1771,  and  studied  first 
in  his  native  city,  afterwards  at  Jena  and 
at  Leipsic,  and  was  appointed,  in  1804, 
Professor  of  Philology  and  Ancient  History 
at  Heiilelberg,  where  he  founded  a school 
of  p’liiology,  and  exercised  a salutary  iu- 
fiiience  over  the  classiial  studies  of  Ger- 
many for  a long  course  of  years,  both  by 
his  lectures  and  his  wriiings.  'the  name 
of  Creuz  r is  celebrated  all  over  Europe, 
chiefly  for  his  great  work  on  the  S\m- 
bolisin  ami  JJytiiology  of  the  Ancients, 
(liCip.sic,  1810—12,)  which  was  translated 
into  French  by  INI.  Gnigniaut,  and  which 
excited  a warm  controversy  in  Germany, 
(iwe  Hermann’s  i..cttLrs  on  Homer  and 


Hesiod ; Toss’s  Anti-Symbolism ; Lobeck’s 
AglaopJiarmis,  and  several  others.)  The 
literary  world  is  indebted  to  Creuzer 
for  several  other  works  well  known  for 
their  immense  learning  and  research,  re- 
lating chiefly  to  history  and  archseology; 
of  winch  the  principal  are, — On  Historic 
Art  among  the  Greeks,  published  in  1802  ; 
Dionysius,  seu  Commentation's  de  rerum 
hacchicariim  orpJiicarumque  originibus  et 
causis,  2 vols.,  1808 ; Studies  on  Bornan 
Antiquisies,  1824 ; On  the  History  of  Eo- 
man  Archseology,  1836.  These  were  trat  s- 
lated  into  French  in  the  Memoires  de  Vln- 
stitiit.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Creuzer 
for  several  valuable  and  celebrated  editions 
of  ancient  authors,  especially  the  philoso- 
phical w’orks  of  Cicero,  and  an  admirable 
edition  of  the  works  of  Plotinus,  published 
at  the  Oxford  FTniversity  Press  in  1835. 
In  his  old  age  he  also  published  his  own 
autobiography,  in  ten  volumes,  under  the 
title  of  “The  Life  of  an  Old  Professor,” 
(Leipsic  ami  Darmstadt,  1848). 


The  Bet.  Bichabd  Paeken-son,  D.D., 
F.S.A. 

Jan.  28,  at  the  Colh  ge,  St.  Bees,  aged 
59,  the  Bev.  Bichavd  Parkinson,  D.D., 
F.S  A.,  Canon  of  Manchester,  and  Princi- 
pal of  Sc.  Bees’  College. 

Dr.  Paikinson  \\as  the  son  of  Mr.  J. 
Parkinson,  of  Fairsnape,  in  the  Forest  of 
Blesodale,  in  North  Lane  ishire,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  17th  of  September,  1798. 
In  tire  introduction  to  a poem,  “ On  re- 
visiting Admarsh  (Jiapel,  November  15, 
1843,”  he  has  recorded  in  his  own  pleasing 
style,  ovei  flowing  with  thought  at.d  feel- 
ing, that  he  was  “ the  rei  resentative  of 
an  old  race  (almost  a clan)  of  yeomanry 
and  gentry,  who  have  been  settled  in  the 
township  of  Bleasdale,  a ro-.  al  forest  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, from  time  immemorial.  The  contigu- 
ous estates  of  Hazlehurst,  Fairsnape,  Blind- 
hurst,  Higher  Core,  Hoghton  House,  and 
Woodgates,  i:ow  or  till  lately  belonging  to 
his  name  and  kin,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
thousand  acres  of  cultivated  or  moorland, 
stretch  along  a r..nge  of  hills  from  Brooks 
Fell  to  Parlock  Pike,  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Chipping.  Blindhurst  and  Fair- 
snape wire  the  principal  resu'ences  of  the 
family,  and  a great  portion  of  these  two 
cstat'  S is  still  held  me.^ne,  or  in  common. 
The  oldest  dee  1 knowm  is  dated  the  11th 
of  Flizabeth,  1569,  but  it  implies  a long 
previous  residence,  being  a re-lease  of  a 
portion  of  Blindhurst  from  the  Crown,  on 
behalf  of  I he  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  (of  which 
the  foi  est  is  holden,)  for  a period  of  thirty- 
one  years,  “to  James  and  Edrauud  Par- 
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kinson  of  Blindhurst.”  There  is  also  an 
account  of  the  Fairsnape  branch  in  the 
Herald’s  Visitation  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, anno  1613,  remainin”-  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Anns  : the  arms  are  there  eiubla- 
zoneil,  quartered  with  those  of  Singleton, 
of  Staining. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar-school 
of  Sedbergh,  and  having  there  studied  ma- 
thematics with  the  celebrated  Dawson, 
V(7as  matriculated  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambrhige;  having  for  bis  tutor  Dr.  Cal- 
vert, afterwards  Warden  of  Manchester, 
whose  early  estimate  of  the  young  student’s 
ability  and  genius  was  afterwards  amply 
realised.  In  all  the  fulm  ss  of  melancholy 
sincerity,  his  heart  poured  forth  a monody 
on  the  death  of  the  Warden,  in  1840,  in 
W'hich  the  feelings  did  not  predominate 
over  the  intellect,  but  both  were  under 
the  happy  influence  of  refined  taste,  clas- 
sical eruditi' n,  and  Christian  principle. 
He  graduated  E.A.  1820;  M.A.  1824; 
B D.  1834;  and  D.D.,  by  royal  man'  ate, 
10th  of  December,  1851.  On  leaving  Cam- 
bridge he  was  appointed  the  lna^ter  of  Lea 
School,  near  Preston,  where  he  continued 
for  a short  time;  and  whilst  there  he  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  “ Preston  Sentinel  ” 
during  its  one  year’s  existence.  He  was 
also  a trequent  contributor  to  the  “ Pres- 
ton Pilot  ” in  its  earlier  days,  as  the  suc- 
ces-^or  to  the  “ Sentinel.” 

He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  St. 
Michael’s  on  the  Wyre  in  1823,  and  whilst 
there  published  a volume  of  sermons  “ On 
Points  of  Doctrine  and  Rules  of  Practice,” 
in  8vo.,  which,  with  a second  series  of  ser- 
mons, was  favourably  received  and  exten- 
sively read.  They  are  sound,  judicious, 
simple,  and  eloquent  expositions  of  Sculp- 
ture truths ; and  what  he  fixed  by  the  pen 
is  likely  to  remahi.  Non  omnis  moriar 
was  the  self-gratulatory  observation  of  a 
heathen  poet. 

In  the  autumn  of  1826  he  was  appointed 
theological  lecturer  in  the  College  of  St. 
Bees,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aiuger,  with  the 
full  concirrrence  of  Bishop  Blomfield,  these 
learned  individuals  having  formed  and  re- 
tained the  highest  opinion  of  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  theological  attainments,  ma- 
ture learning,  and  admirable  forbearance 
of  temper.  Twenty  years  after  this  period 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale 
to  the  responsible  office  of  Principal  of  the 
college,  with  the  almost  unanimous  appro- 
bation of  the  bench  of  bishops.  Firmly 
and  intelligently  attached  to  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  principles  of  the  English 
(fiiurch,  as  embodied  in  her  creeds  and 
liturgy,  he  was  at  all  times  liberal,  con- 
siderate, and  courteous  towards  those  who 
dili'ered  from  ids  views.  - His  genial  and 


loving  disposition,  influenced  by  the  “ same 
mind”  winch  was  in  his  Divine  Master, 
always  led  him  to  respect  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  others,  and  to  treat  with  ten- 
derness those  whom  he  thought  were  in 
error.  Under  his  wise  and  judicious  pre- 
sidency, a high  standard  of  theological  and 
classical  culture  was  raised,  and  the  college 
well  sustains  its  character  and  usefulness. 
No  college  tutor,  perhaps,  ever  more  en- 
tirely possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  win- 
ning the  confidence  and  regard  of  his 
pupils  than  Canon  Parkinson.  In  him 
they  felt  they  had  a friend  and  a guide, 
to  whom  they  could  apply  in  all  diffi- 
culties, and  v/hose  sage  experience,  prac- 
tical turn  of  mind,  genial  disposition,  and 
sympathising  kindness  endeared  him  to 
them,  and  invest*  d him  with  an  amount 
of  personal  influence  which  can  scarcely 
be  estimated. 

In  1830  he  obtained  the  Scatonian  prize 
at  Cambridge,  for  his  poem  “On  the 
Ascent  of  Elijah,”  one  of  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  being  W.  M.  Praetl,  Esq.,  M.P., 
whose  poetic  d merits  and  subsequent 
literary  and  parliamentary  distinctions  are 
v/i  11  known.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Whitworth,  near 
Rochdale,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hornby, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s,  and  by  tbe 
other  patrons,  which  he  vacated  in  1841 
in  favour  of  his  worthy  curate,  and  to 
which  circumstance  he  gracefidly  alhffies 
in  the  preface  to  his  interesting  tale,  The 
Old  Church  Clock.”  He  afterwards  ob- 
tained an  Exhibition  to  Rossall  School  for 
the  son  of  this  cirrate,  to  mark  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  “Wonderful 
Walker,”  and  also  his  regard  for  the  de- 
scemiant  of  tliat  apostolic  priest,  immorta- 
lised not  more  by  Wordsworth  than  by 
Dr.  Parkinson  himself. 

In  1833  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop 
Sumner  to  preach  the  sermon  at  his  Lord- 
ship’s triennial  visitation,  in  the  Collegiate 
Chui  ch  of  Manchester,  when  he  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  recommending  to  the 
younger  clergy  “Liturgical  Preaching,” 
which  had  long  been  a favourite  subject 
with  himself.  The  sermon  was  so  favour- 
ably received  by  the  chapter,  that  a Fellow- 
ship shortly  after  becoming  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Clowes,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected,  although  previously  in  a 
great  measure  personally  unknown  to  the 
various  members  of  the  capitular  body.  In 
1837  and  1838  he  was  appointed  Hulsean 
Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  subject  of  his  lectures  being  “ Rational- 
ism ancl  Revelation.”  These  lectures  were 
published  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  and  to  the  first 
volume  he  prefixed  an  interesting  memoir 
of  the  Rev.  John  Hulse,  the  founder  of  the 
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lecture.  The  arguments  are  worked  out 
■with  great  power  and  skill,  and  the  most 
unreflecting  can  hardly  fail  to  be  convinced 
by  the  removal  of  apparent  difficulties  and 
the  lucid  establishment  of  truth. 

He  was  the  author  of  a great  variety  of 
sermons,  tracts,  and  poems,  and  was  also 
the  editor  of  several  of  the  most  valuable 
publications  of  the  “ Chetham  Society,”  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  had 
been  the  vice-president  since  the  com- 
mencement in  1842.  The  last  volume  of 
“Byrom’s  Remains”  had  just  left  his  hands, 
and  has  since  been  issued  to  the  members. 

He  was  also  a contributor  to  “Black- 
wood’s Magazine”  of  some  of  the  papers 
amongst  the  Horce  Cantdbrigienses,  and 
introduced  the  merry  Morgan  O’Doherty 
to  Cambridge.  These  papers  were  sent 
anonymously  to  Maga,  yet  their  racy  wit 
and  delightiul  freshness  insured  them  an 
easy  admittance,  and  they  were  referred 
to  afterwards  by  the  veritable  Morgan 
(whoever  he  might  be)  as  part  of  his  series. 
The  amusing  parody  on  “ Young  Lochin- 
var,”  which  came  out  in  the  number  of 
Blackwood  for  November,  1820,  beginning 
“0  gallant  Sir  James  is  come  forth  from 
the  North,”  in  reference  to  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith’s  contest  at  Cambridge,  was  -written 
by  Dr.  Parkinson;  and  he  often  mentioned 
it  as  a curious  fact,  that  the  first  article  in 
the  next  number,  “On  Bishop  Warburton 
and  Dr.  Johnson,”  was  written  by  his 
friend,  then  unknown  to  him,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chetham  Society,  and  that 
while  the  future  layman  was  balancing  the 
merits  of  the  great  theologian  and  the 
famous  moralist,  the  future  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  con- 
nected with  him  as  vice-president  of  the 
same  society,  came  out  contemporaneously 
as  the  writer  of  a facetious  ballad. 

As  a proof  of  Dr.  Parkinson’s  munifi- 
cence it  may  he  named,  that  in  addition  to 
large  sums  publicly  subscribed  for  similar 
purposes,  he  offered  in  1847  a donation  of 
£1,000  towards  a fund  for  building 
churches  in  this  city  (on  a specified  con- 
dition). In  1849  he  almost  rebuilt  the 
parsonage-house  at  St.  Bees.  In  1851  he 
volunteered  to  subscribe  £1,000  towards 
building  a new  cathedral  in  Manchester,  to 
onmmemorate  the  Queen’s  visit,  juovided 
£50,000  was  raised  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  in  1855  he  partly  rebuilt  the  old 
('onventual  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Bees,  the 
transepts,  and  also  one  of  the  college 
lecture-rooms. — Manchester  gaper. 


Lieutenant  Hodson. 
Lieutenant  William  Stephen  Raikes 
Hodson,  of  the  1st  European  Regiment, 
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Bengal,  the  news  of  whose  lamented  death 
before  Lucknow  has  just  reached  us  by  the 
electric  telegraph,  was  a son  of  the  late 
Venerable  Geoi’ge  Hodson,  Archdeacon  of 
Stafford,  and  Canon  Residentiary  and 
Chancellor  of  Lichfield,  and  was  born  in 
March,  1821.  He  was  nominated  a cadet 
by  the  late  Henry  St.  George  Tucker, 
Esq.,  and  arrived  in  India  in  J845.  His 
first  commission  dates  from  June  14  in 
that  year,  and  he  obtained  his  lieutenancy 
in  1849.  He  served  with  distinction 
throughout  the  campaign  on  the  Sutlej, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Moodkee, 
Ferozeshur  (where  he  was  wounded),  and 
Sobraon,  for  which  he  obtained  the  medal 
and  the  usual  decoration  of  two  clasps. 
He  was  employed  with  the  force  under 
the  late  General  Sir  Hugh  Massey  Wheeler, 
during  theoperations  inBaree  and  Reehnah 
Dooabs,  in  1848-9,  including  the  gallant  af- 
fair on  the  heights  of  DuUah.  Subsequent- 
ly, while  in  command  of  a detachment  of  a 
corps  of  Guides,  he  defeated  the  insurgents 
at  Gumrolah,  where  he  was  again  severely 
wounded.  He  was  present  with  the  army 
of  the  Punjaub  at  the  act’ on  of  Goojerat, 
for  which  he  bore  the  medal.  He  served 
also  as  commandant  of  the  corps  of  Guides 
with  Colom-l  R.  Napier’s  column  of  the  expe- 
dition sent  under  Colonel  Mackeson  against 
the  Hussunzai  tribes  on  the  Black  Moun- 
tain, in  1852-3,  and  commanded  the  corps 
of  Guides  in  the  attack  on  the  Affreedies 
on  the  heights  above  Baree,  in  November, 
1853.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  recent 
mutiny.  Lieutenant  Hodson’s  services  had 
been  of  more  than  average  importance,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
late  General  Barnard,  in  a despatch  pub- 
lished in  the  “London  Gazette”  of  Jan. 
16,  thus  writes  concerning  them : — “ Since 
the  arrival  of  his  regiment  at  Umballah, 
up  to  the  present  date,  his  untiring  energy 
and  perpetual  anxiety  to  assist  me  in  any 
way  in  which  his  services  might  be  found 
useful  have  distinguished  him  throughout, 
and  are  now  my  reasons  for  bringing  this 
officer  under  the  especial  notice  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.”  He  was  also  en- 
gaged at  the  repulse  of  the  attack  made 
by  the  mutineers  in  great  force  upon  the 
camp  before  Delhi  on  the  9th  of  July  last, 
for  which  he  was  highly  commended  in 
the  despatches  of  General  Retd.  We  may 
be  pardoned  for  adding  here  the  following 
extract  from  the  general  order  of  the 
Governor-General,  published  in  the  “ Lon- 
don Gazette”  of  January  16,  1858: — 
“ Lieutenant  Hodson’s  good  service  at  the 
head  of  the  Irregular  Horse  merits  great 
praise.”  Lieutenant  Hodson  was  much 
esteemed  aod  beloved  in  his  regiment, 
and,  indeed,  was  the  special  favourite  of 
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his  superiors  and  inferiors  alike.  The 
capture  of  the  King  of  Delhi  by  the  cool- 
ness and  ready  courage  of  Lieutenant 
Hodson  is  fresh,  of  course,  in  the  memory 
of  all  our  readers. — Guardian. 


Quintin  Dick,  Esq. 

March  26.  In  Curzon-street,  Mayfair, 
aaed  81,  Quintin  Dick,  Esq.,  formerly 
M.  P.  for  Middon,  uncle  of  W.  W.  Fitz- 
william  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  county 
of  Wicklow. 

The  deceased  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  much  respected  as  a man  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  sterling  good  sense,  and 
unwavering  attachment  to  Protestant 
principles.  He  represented  the  borough 
of  Maldon,  Essex,  for  fifteen  years,  during 
which  period  he  stood  four  contested  tdec- 
tions.  In  the  general  election  of  1847  he 
was  defeated  by  Mr.  T.  Lennard,  and 
shortly  aftewards  was  invited  by  the  Con- 
servative constituency  of  the  borough  of 
Aylesbury,  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  become 
a candidate  for  its  representation,  a va- 
cancy having  occurred  by  the  unseating 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Deering,  on  petition.  After 
a warm  contest  he  succeeded  in  defeating 
his  Liberal  opponent,  Mr.  .Tohn  Houghton, 
and  sat  in  Parliament  for  that  borough 
until  1850,  when  he  retired  from  public 
life  altogether.  For  some  years  he  suf- 
fered greatly  from  confirmed  and  pro- 
tracted ill-health,  and  his  demise,  deeply 
regretted  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  was 
not  unexpected  by  his  relatives.  Mr. 
Dick  was  unmarried,  and  died  possessed 
of  enormous  wealth.  Mr.  Dick  was  the 
son  of  an  eminent  merchant  in  Ireland, 
and  was  born  in  1777.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.  at  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  about  the 
commencement  of  the  pre^^ent  century. 
He  was  introduced  into  Parliament  |in 
1814,  as  M.P.  for  the  since  disfranchised 
borough  of  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  and  re- 
presented the  Irish  constituency  of  Cashel 
from  1817  to  1819,  when  he  vacated  his 
seat,  and  remained  out  of  Parliament  until 
1826,  when  he  was  elected  for  Oxford. 
In  1 828  he  exchanged  the  constituency  of 
Oxford  for  that  of  Maldon,  which  he  re- 
presented in  the  Conservative  interest  for 
fifteen  years.  Mr.  Dick  was  an  extensive 
East  India  proprietor,  and  his  large  for- 
tune (it  is  said  between  two  and  three 
millions  sterling)  passes,  we  believe,  to  his 
niece,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wentworth  Fitz- 
william  Hume,  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Wicklow. 


John  Frederic  Foster,  Esq. 

April  9.  At  his  residence,  at  Alder  ley, 
in  Cheshire,  aged  62,  John  Frederic  Fos- 
ter, Esq. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick 
William  Foster,  who  filled  the  episcopal 
office  amongst  the  “ Unitas  Fratrum,”  or 
Moravians,  by  his  wife,  a daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe,  also  a distin- 
guished bishop  of  the  same  Church.  Mr. 
Foster  was  born  at  tlie  village  of  Wyke, 
near  Halifax,  in  the  county  of  York,  iu 
the  year  1795,  and  received  the  early  part 
of  his  education  at  one  of  the  Moravian 
settlements  in  the  north  of  England,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  John 
Rogers,  now  pastor  of  the  congregation  at 
Fairfield,  near  Manchester.  Laving  ma- 
triculated at  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge, 
he  proceeded  B.A.  1817,  M.A.  1821,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Benchers  of 
the  Middle  Temple  on  the  1st  of  June  in 
the  latter  year.  He  subsequently  com- 
menced practice  as  a barrister  in  Man- 
chester, chieHy  in  conveyancing,  and  at- 
tended the  quarter  sessions  of  the  Hundred 
of  Salford,  where  his  excellent  abilities, 
sound  judgment,  and  high  character  soon 
led  to  his  legal  advancement.  In  1825  he 
was  one  of  the  three  candidates  for  the 
office  of  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Man- 
chester, an  important  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown.  His  two  competitors  were 
the  late  Mr.  Hall,  afterwards  Recorder  of 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Fell—the  latter 
gentleman  being  the  successful  candidate, 
and  being  appointed  by  Lord  Bexley,  then 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  duchy.  Mr.  Fell 
took  the  oaths  on  the  29th  of  July,  1825. 
He  only  sat  once  in  his  new  office,  dying 
suddenly  on  the  1st  of  August  next  fol- 
lowing. Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Hall  were 
again  candidates,  and  Lord  Bexley  ap- 
pointed  Mr.  Foster  in  August,  1825.  The 
arduous  duties  of  this  ofiice,  when  the 
whole  of  the  criminal  and  other  petty  ses- 
sional business  for  the  Manchester  Divi- 
sion c line  before  him,  Mr.  Foster  discharged 
with  exemplary  punctuality,  energy,  and 
ability,  until  April,  1838,  when  the  death 
of  James  Norris,  Esq.,  left  the  chair  of 
the  quarter  sessions  vacant;  and  on  the 
9th  of  that  month,  the  first  day  of  the 
April  quarter  sessions,  Mr.  Foster  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  chair,  which 
he  filled  with  great  honour  to  himself  and 
to  the  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the  pub- 
lic during  twenty  years,  having  died  on 
the  day  of  the  anniversary  of  his  appoint- 
ment. In  May,  1829,  he  was  placed  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  County 
Palatine,  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1839, 
was  appointed  Rcco’’dcr  of  Manchester, 
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but  shortly  afterwards  resigned  the  office. 
He  was  also  a Commissioner  of  Bankrupts 
under  tlie  old  law,  being  one  of  the  six 
barristers  who  held  the  office  (in  three 
lists)  for  several  years,  until  the  new  bank- 
ruptcy law  came  into  operation,  with  its 
district  courts.  Hr.  Foster  was  a feoffee 
of  the  Chetham  charities,  and  of  other 
public  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions connected  with  I^Ianches^er  and  the 
neighbourhood,  to  ail  of  which  his  legal 
knowledge  and  sound  judgment  were  of 
great  value. 

In  the  two  great  functions  in  the  dis- 
charge of  which  the  grea.ter  part  of  his 
public  life  was  passed— that  of  magistrate 
and  presiding  judge — Mr.  Foster  was  dis- 
tinguished, in  the  former  by  p ffient  and 
.dispassionate  investigation  of  facts,  and  by 
a calm,  quiet  determ  nation,  when  those 
facts  were  once  eliminated,  to  admin’ ster 
the  law  udthout  the  slightest  bias.  As  a 
judge,  he  united  these  qualities  with  a 
hnn,  temperate,  and  dignified  bearing, 
combined  with  an  urbane  a' d courteous 
manner,  which  repressed  audacity,  vrhile 
it  enciouraged  the  timid  witness  of  truth ; 
and  we  cannot  better  sum  up  the  general 
estimate  of  his  great  qualifications  for  the 
judicial  function,  than  by  saying  that  he 
was  an  able  and  careful  magistrate  and  a 
just  judge.  His  private  practice,  after  he 
had  given  up  the  conveyancing  piU’ti  >n  of 
it,  became  very  extensive  in  commercial 
qu'^stions,  and  especially  in  all  matters  in- 
volving questions  of  equity  and  justice,  no 
less  than  of  technical  law.  As  a chamber 
counsel,  his  gentle  courtesy  and  amiable 
disposition  placed  his  clients  at  their  ease; 
and,  with  his  high  integrity  and  monl 
worth,  won  for  him  a large  amount  of 
general  confidence,  which  was  inauifes.  ed 
in  his  being  irequently  appo’nted  arbitrator, 
umpire,  referee,  Ac.  in  cases  of  great  im- 
portance, and  especially  in  that  delicate 
and  difficult  class  of  cases,  family  disputes 
and  differences.  In  all  these  respects  h s 
death  is  a great  public  loss. 

The  death  of  iMr.  Foster  was  auffully 
sudden.  Being,  like  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Mr.  La  Trobe,  a skilful  musician, 
he  had  consented  to  preside  at  the  organ 
on  tlie  evening  of  the  9th  of  April,  at  an 
annual  service  in  the  new  church  at  Alder- 
ley,  in  aid  of  the  Moravian  mi.ssion.s,  when 
he  was  seized  with  apoplexy  whilst  at  the 
organ,  and  died  abuost  iimnedi.ately.  Mr. 
Foster  married  on  the  13tii  of  .May,  1817, 
Caroline,  elde.<t  daughter  of  Sir  William 
(.'hambers  Bagshawe,  Knight,  M.D.,  of 
Wormhill-hall,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
and  of  the  Oaks,  Norton,  near  Sheffield, 
by  whom  he  had  i.ssue  six  children.  His 
clde.st  sou  holds  a rectory  in  Lincolnshire. 
13 
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An  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Foster  was 
recently  engraved.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred, contrary  to  the  general  feeling,  but 
acc  irding  to  his  own  often  expressed  wash, 
with  great  privacy,  on  t'lie  16th  of  April, 
at  Chelford  Church,  in  Cheshire. 


Hexet  Kaeslake,  Esq. 

M"e  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for 
having  delayed  for  so  many  months  to 
mention  in  our  obituary  columns  the  death 
of  Henry  Karslake,  Esq.,  man}'  years  head 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Karslake,  Crealock, 
and  Co.,  sohei' or.-,  of  No.  4,  Regent-street, 
who  died  ou  the  3rd  of  August  last,  at  his 
house  in  Queen’s-square,  Bloo  nsbury,  at 
the  age  of  72,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months’  duration  He  was  a member  of 
an  old  Devonshire  family,  seated  for  seve- 
ral generations  at  Bishop’s  Nympton,  near 
South  Molton,  and  received  hk  early  edu- 
cation at  Blundell’s  school  at  Tiverton.  A.t 
an  early  age  he  was  ai'ticled  to,  and  even- 
tually became  a partner  iu,  the  firm  above 
mentioned,  to  the  aftairs  of  which  he  d > 
voted  a most  painstaking  and  laborious 
attention  until  disabled  by  illness  a few 
months  befo  e his  death.  Early  in  life  he 
became  solicitor  and  (we  believe)  secretary' 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of 
Kent,  whose  confidence  he  maintained  to 
the  last,  and  whose  infant  daughter — her 
present  Majesty — he  often  nursed  upon 
his  knee.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
certain  disput  es  connected  with  the  Ports- 
mouth title  came  before  the  W'.rld,  and 
the  mai-riage  of  John  Charles,  third  Earl 
of  Portsmouth,  was  annulled  by  a decree 
of  ihe  Lord  Chancellor  in  1828,  the  most 
arduous  p<  rtion  of  the  getting  up  of  the 
c ise  on  Lord  Portsm  outh’s  behalf  de- 
volved on  Mr.  Karslake,  (as  may  be  seen 
by  a reference  to  the  published  reports  of 
the  trial,)  and  tnat  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  procuring  that  decree,  which 
preserved  his  rights  intact  to  his  brother 
and  successor,  the  fatlier  of  the  present 
earl.  Mr.  Karslake  was  for  many  years 
the  manager  and  receiver  of  the  estates  of 
many  of  the  leading  nobility'  and  gentry 
of  Devonshire,  inciuding  those  of  Earl 
Fortescue,  Mr.  Newton  Fellowes,  i\Ir.  Bas- 
tard of  Kitiey',  and  the  Earl  of  Lovelace. 
He  was  deep  y beloved  by'  a large  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends,  who  fully  esteemed 
his  worth  while  he  lived,  and  who  now 
sincerely  regret  his  loss.  Mr.  Karslake 
was  twice  married,  and  has  left  a family 
by  each  union.  His  eldest  daughter  is 
married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greswell,  Rector 
of  Tortworth,  Gloucestershire,  and  four  of 
his  sons  have  followed  the  legal  profession, 
Edward  Kent,  the  eldest  son,  (so  named 
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after  his  royal  godfather,)  late  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  is  at  the  Chancery  Bar; 
the  second,  John,  is  a leading  junior  on 
the  Western  Circuit ; and  two  others  have 
succeeded  to  their  fathers  business.  An- 
other son  is  in  holy  orders,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent Fellow,  and  has  been  Tutor,  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford. — Law  Times. 


Mr.  Herbert  Minton. 

April  1.  At  Belmont,  Torquay,  aged 
66,  Herbert  Minton,  Esq.,  late  of  Hart’s- 
hill,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  a Magistrate  and 
Deputy-lieutentant  of  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford. 

As  an  eminent  manufacturer,  who  has 
done  the  State  good  service  by  the  im- 
provements he  effected  in  the  art  to  which, 
through  an  extended  period,  he  was  de- 
voted ; as  a man  of  enlarged  heart,  sym- 
pathetic feelings  in  all  that  affected  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  and  as  one 
whose  munificence  was  almost  exhaustless 
in  the  creation  and  support  of  institutions 
for  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare, 
Mr.  Herbert  Minton’s  name  will  not  only 
take  a high  place  in  the  annals  of  our 
Staffordshire  worthies,  but  will,  to  the 
most  distant  time,  be  recorded  as  a bene- 
factor of  his  country.  Mr.  H.  Minton 
was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
this  county,  but  we  believe  he  never  quali- 
fied, and  he  was  a deputy -heutenant.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  a Knight  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  of  Fi  ance. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Minton  that  the  public  are 
indebted  for  those  beautiful  picture-pave- 
ments, as  they  may  be  truly  called,  which 
now  ornament  so  many  of  our  churches 
and  chapels,  the  palaces  of  royalty,  the 
residences  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
public  institutions,  and  which  have,  in- 
deed, obtained  a world-wide  celebrity.  The 
idea  of  reviving  this  beautiful  branch  of 
mediaeval  art-manufactures  originated,  w’^e 
believe,  with  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Wright, 
of  Shelton,  about  twenty -five  years  ago; 
but,  like  many  other  brilliant  conceptions, 
it  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world  had 
not  a Mr.  Minton  been  found  to  give  it 
force  and  effect.  He  at  once,  with  his 
usual  penetration,  saw  that  at  no  distant 
day  the  manufactui’e  of  these  tiles  must 
become  of  national  importance.  His  early 
experiments  were  very  disappointing ; but 
his  motto  w’as  “ Persevere  !”  On  one  oc- 
casion, we  are  told,  he  was  remonstrated 
with  for  spending  so  much  time  and  labour 
and  capital  in  experiments  which  had  not 
realized  his  expectations.  The  reply  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  “ Say  not  a 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


word  more : I will  make  these  tiles,  even 
if  they  cost  me  a guinea  each.”  A deter- 
mination like  this,  formed  hy  so  clear- 
headed a man,  was  certain  to  result  in 
ultimate  success.  — Staffordshire  Adver- 
tiser. 


Mr.  Kichari)  Holmes  Laurie. 

Jan.  19.  At  53,  Fleet-street,  aged  81, 
Richard  Holmes  Laurie,  Esq.,  the  well- 
known  publisher  of  nautical  works. 

He  was  born  in  Fleet-street,  on  Dec.  2, 
1777.  He  was  descended  from  Sir  Robt. 
Laurie,  of  Maxwellton,  and  connected  by 
a somewhat  romantic  marriage  (of  his 
grandfather)  with  the  present  Melbourne 
tamily.  Robert  Laurie,  his  father,  was  an 
amateur  artist  of  great  merit,  who,  in 
1770,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  obtained 
the  honorary  palette  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  a drawing.  Mr.  R.  H.  Laurie’s 
godfather  was  the  celebrated  Earlom. 

The  publishing-house  of  Mr.  Laurie 
dates  from  the  commencement  of  English 
general  hydrography,  (with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  that  excellent  work, 
the  “ English  Coasting  Pilot,”  by  Green- 
vile  Collins,  Hydrographer  to  Charles  II., 
published  in  1693,)  and  has,  from  its  very 
numerous  and  excellent  publications,  been 
well  known  throughout  the  whole  world 
where  English  navigation  has  extended. 
It  is  the  oldest  existing  firm  but  one  in 
Europe  which  has  devoted  itself  to  nautical 
works,  the  exception  being  the  respectable 
and  respected  house  of  Gerard  Hulst  Van 
Keulen  and  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  now^  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Chevalier  Iwart,  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  above  two  cen- 
turies. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  we  may  be  said  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  Dutch 
for  the  charts  and  directions  by  which  our 
ships  were  navigated.  Besides  the  great 
and  little  sea-torches  of  our  own  country, 
and  the  flambeaux  de  V ether  of  the  French, 
as  the  quaint  titles  of  the  day  were  trans- 
lated and  copied  from  Van  Keulen’s  great 
w'ork,  there  w'as  one  term  imported  into 
hydrography  which  lasted  for  many  years : 
the  “ newest  Waggoners”  were  constantly 
advertised  throughout  a great  portion  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  was  derived 
from  Lucas  lansz  Waghenaer,  of  Enchuy- 
sen,  or  Lucas  Jos.  Aurigarius,  as  he  some- 
times styles  himself,  whose  w’ork,  the 
Spieghel  der  Zeevaerdt,  was  published  at 
Leyden  in  1583.  It  was  copied  in  1588, 
by  Anthony  Ashley,  as  the  “Mariner’s 
Mirovr,”  and  was  the  first  “ Waggoner.” 
The  term  was  also  introduced  into  France 
at  the  same  time  as  “ Chartier,”  being 
4 C 
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translations  of  Waghenaer’s  name  into 
the  respective  langaages. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, before  1714,  that  excellent  engraver 
and  cosmographer,  John  Senex,  supplied 
geographers  with  numerous  works  and 
planispheres  from  one  of  his  houses,  against 
St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  in  Fleet-street,  and 
it  is  believed  formed  a part  of  the  origin 
of  the  house  under  consideration,  as  most 
of  bis  works  were  afterwards  exclusively 
issued  by  Mr.  Laurie’s  predecessor,  Mr. 
Robert  Sayer,  at  the  “ Golden  Buck,”  the 
sign  of  the  house.  No.  53,  Fleet-street, — a 
system  of  partnership  publication  being 
then  universal.  However,  the  business 
had  become  of  considerable  importance,  as 
the  extensive  and  valuable  series  of  plates, 
three  folio  volumes,  the  “ Antiquities  of 
England  and  Wales,”  by  Samuel  and  Na- 
thaniel Buck,  1721 — 1756,  were  published 
by  Mr.  Sayer.  The  fine  maps  by  John 
Rocques,  “ Map  of  London,”  in  24  sheets, 
and  the  Environs  of  London,”  16  sheets, 
1746,  were  also  issued  by  Mr.  Sayer,  and 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  works 
now  published.  Thomas  Jeffreys  also 
published  many  of  his  nautical  works 
through  Mr.  Sayer.  But  it  has  higher 
claims  to  notice  from  having  been  the 
early  patron  of  names  afterwards  well 
known.  Thus,  after  the  siege  of  Quebec 
in  1759,  the  chart  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, drawn  up  partly  from  the  observa- 
tions of  James  Cook,  afterwards  the  cir- 
cumnavigator, his  first  work,  was  publish- 
ed here  in  12  sheets,  and  was  not  super- 
seded until  the  late  Admiralty  Survey, 
made  by  Captain  Bayfield,  R.N.  The 
first  independent  work  of  Cook  was  the 
“ Survey  of  the  South  Coast  of  Newfound- 
land,” in  1776;  it  was  published  by  this 
house,  and  it  is  a remarkable  evidence  of 
Cook’s  accuracy,  that  this  chart  is  still  the 
only  authority,  and  is  still  in  use  and  de- 
mand. Captain  Joseph  Huddart,  another 
man  of  whom  England  ought  to  be  proud, 
owed  much  of  his  early  fame  to  the  pa- 
tronage and  publicity  given  to  his  works 
by  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Laurie  was  the 
representative.  The  fine  surveys  of  the 
St.  George’s  Channel,  &c.,  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  house,  in  1777,  &c.,  did  good 
service  to  navigation,  till  more  elaborate 
Government  observations  superseded  them. 
In  the  fine  arts,  also,  a vast  number  of 
publications  were  issued,  and  Sir  .Joshua 
Reynolds,  Woollett,  Earlom,  Hogarth, 
and  many  other  well-known  names,  were 
much  employed  in  maintaining  the  cha- 
racter of  the  house. 

Before  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Sayer  took  as 
a partner  Mr.  .John  Bennett,  who  died  Oc- 
tober, 1787.  Mr.  Sayer  having  realized  a 


very  large  fortune,  and  erected  a mansion 
at  Richmond,  relinquished  the  active  busi- 
ness, soon  after  Mr.  Bennett’s  death,  to  his 
two  friends,  Robert  Laurie  and  James 
Whittle.  Of  Robert  Laurie,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  the  present  notes,  we  have 
before  spoken.  James  Whittle  was  a man 
of  a different  mould,  and  was  for  a long 
time  one  of  the  London  celebrities.  Flis 
conviviality  and  good-nature  rendered  him 
a universal  favourite,  and  his  shop  in  Fleet- 
street  was  the  constant  resort  of  the  wits 
of  the  day.  Whittle  attended  to  the 
lighter  sort  of  art,  leaving  the  sterling 
portion  of  the  business  to  his  partner, 
Robert  Laurie.  In  1812  Robert  Laurie 
retired  from  business  to  his  house  at  Brox- 
bourne,  where  he  died.  May,  1836,  at  the 
age  of  81.  For  a short  time,  between  1813 
and  1818,  the  firm  was  Whittle  and  Laurie, 
but  the  business  was  conducted  by  tlie 
latter,  R.  H.  Laurie,  till  Whittle  died  at 
Brighton,  December,  1818,  aged  61,  testi- 
fying by  the  very  numerous  bequests  iii 
his  will  his  kindness  of  disposition.  During 
this  period  a vast  number  of  prints  of 
various  degrees  of  merit  emanated  from 
the  establishment ; but  the  more  substan- 
tial, but  less  attractive,  portion  of  maps 
and  charts  were  in  the  outset  superinten- 
ded by  that  painstaking  and  clever  geogra- 
pher, Mr.  De  la  Rochette,  whose  numerous 
works  testify  to  the  success  of  his  labours. 
After  De  la  Rochette’s  death,  the  well- 
known  Mr.  John  Purdy  became  the  hydro- 
grapher  to  the  house,  and,  with  Mr.  Find- 
lay’s talent  andjudgment,  maintained  a high 
chiiracter  for  the  nautical  publications,  at 
a period  when  crude  and  imperfect  obser- 
vations were  too  generally  considered  to 
be  sufficient  guides  to  the  mariner. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Whittle,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Laurie  became  the  sole  proprietor,  and, 
during  his  subsequent  career,  relinquishing 
all  collateral  branches,  contented  himself 
with  maintaining  the  character  of  his 
nautical  works  for  excellence  and  minute 
accuracy.  These  works,  unattractive,  and 
not  much  known  to  the  general  public, 
have  high  claims  to  consideration  from 
their  wide-spread  circulation  and  great 
general  utility. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Purdy,  in 
1843,  many  nautical  works  have  appeared 
from  the  establishment,  under  the  author- 
ship of  Mr.  A.  G.  Findlay,  who,  with  his 
father,  had  been  for  so  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  house.  Mr.  Laurie  was 
very  highly  respected  throughout  his  cir- 
cle for  his  strict  integrity.  He  was,  as  has 
been  observed,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  members  of  the  trade,  and  almost 
the  last  connecting  link  between  the  old 
system  and  the  new.  His  only  surviving 
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children  are  two  daughters,  and  his  busi- 
ness will  be  continued  under  the  direction 
of  his  sole  executor,  Mr.  A.  G.  Findlay. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

March  1.  At  Westmoreland,  the  Rev.  Richard 
IIodgso7i,  B.A.  1835,  M.A.  1838,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  P.C,  of  Hutton-Roof  (1846),  West- 
moreland. 

In  Dublin,  aged  58,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lovett 
Bai  hy,  P.C.  of  Acton. 

March  2.  At  Fontainebleau,  aged  65,  the  Rev. 
William  Radcliffe  Smith,  R.  of  Hollyrnount,  co. 
Mayo,  and,  short  time  since,  Assistant  Chaplain 
to  the  Molyneux  Asylum. 

At  Fontstown  Glebe,  co.  Kildare,  aged  80,  the 
Rev.  John  Bagot,  V.  of  Grangemonk,  dio.  of 
Leighlin. 

2Iarch  4.  At  Ballincorrig,  Carlow,  the  Rev. 
Ai'thnr  St.  George,  R.  of  Staplestown,  dio,  of 
Ossory. 

At  Clifton,  Guernsey,  aged  85,  the  Vrey  Rev. 
Nicholas  Carey,  B.A.  1792,  M.A.  1796,  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  Dean  of  Guernsey,  and  R.  of  St. 
Peter  Port,  Guernsey  (1832). 

By  his  own  hand,  at  Newton,  aged  59,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Henry  Mostyn  Pryce,  B.A.  1821, 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  of  Gunley,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

Aged  62,  the  Rev.  Jolm  Paine,  P.C.  of  St. 
John,  Dewsbury  (1827). 

March  6.  At  Kirkstall,  the  Rev.  J.  31.  Lynn, 
M.A.,  V.  of  Kirkstall  (1857),  Yorkshire. 

3Iarch  10.  Accidently  shot,  the  Rev,  R. 
Jenkyn,  C.  of  Vaynor,  Brecon. 

3Inrch\l.  At  Erinerdale,  Cumberland,  aged 60, 
the  Rev.  George  3Lorss  Jukes,  late  British  Chap- 
lain at  Havre,  and  Chaplain  to  Lord  Kinnaird. 

The  Rev.  William  Brown,  M.A.,  R.  of  Bioad- 
was  (1854),  and  Minor  Canon  of  Worcester. 

3Iarch  12.  Aged  66,  the  Rev.  Eusebius  Comi- 
wall,  B.A.  1812,  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  R. 
of  Merston  (1838),  Sussex. 

3Iarch  \Z.  At  Charlton-house,  Wantage,  Berks, 
aged  76,  the  Rev.  William  Hayward. 

March  14.  In  the  vestry-room  of  his  own 
church,  after  the  conclusion  of  morning  service, 
aged  90,  the  Rev.  William  Napper,  R.  of  Tam- 
laght-O’Crilly,  dio.  Den  y. 

At  Kimbolton,  Hunts,  aged  60,  the  Rev.  James 
Coghlaii,  B.A.  1829,  M.A.  1840,  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  R.  of  Markfield  (1845),  Leicester- 
shire. 

March  15.  At  Carlisle,  aged  84,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  James  Goodenough,  B.A.  1795,  M.A. 
1802,  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Canon  of  Carlisle 
(1810),  and  R.  of  Aikton  (1844),  Cumberland. 

3Iarch  16.  At  Ventor,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  34, 
the  Rev.  George  Danger-field,  B.A.  1846,  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 

At  Bellair,  Charmouth,  aged  81,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Tucker,  B.A.  1800,  M.A.  1818,  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  R.  of  Wootton-Fitzpain  (1817), 
and  of  Caiherstone-Leweston  (1818),  Dorset. 

At  St.  Servan,  France,  aged  62,  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Leicester,  LL.B.  1825,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
R.  of  Weslbury-in-Sinisti-a-Parte  (1820),  Salop. 

Aged  64,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Akroyd,  formerly 
of  the  parish  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 

At  Spalding,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Henry  Spooner, 
late  Curate  of  Weston,  and  one  of  the  Masters  of 
Spalding  Grammar-School. 

3Iarch  18.  At  St.  Ann’s-hill,  Blarney,  co.  Cork, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Gillman,  formerly  Curate  of  the 
parish  of  Desertserges,  and  lately  Curate  of  tlie 
parish  of  Rilbrogon,  Bandon,  sacond  son  of  the 
late  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  Gillman,  of  H.M’s  81st 
Regt.,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  Member  for 
Bandon,  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Bernard. 

At  the  Vicarage,  aged  89,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Thompson,  V.  of  Kirk-Ella  (1841),  Yorkshire. 


At  Rye,  in  Sussex,  aged  25,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Allison,  late  Curate  of  Nafferton. 

March  21.  In  Daniel-st.,  aged  80,  the  Rev. 
George  Shercr,  Vicar  of  Marshfield,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

Aged  70,  the  Rev.  Philip  Wynne  Yorke,  B.A. 
1811,  M.A.  1829,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
R.  of  South  Shoehury  (1812)  and  Hawkewell 
(1843),  Essex. 

March  22.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  58,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Richard  Ward,  B.A.  1822,  M.A.  1825, 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  V.  of  Wapley  and  Cod- 
rington  (1825),  Gloucestershire. 

March  23.  At  Stainbourne,  Essex,  aged  58, 
the  Rev.  John  Wilson. 

March  25,  The  Rev.  3Ir.  Hughes,  of  Liver- 
sedge  Church.  After  praj’ers  in  the  church,  he 
was  suddenlv  attacked  with  apoplexy,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  died  in  the  course  of  a few 
minutes. 

3Iarch  26.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  73,  the  Rev, 
James  Young,  B.A.  1806,  M.A.  1808,  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  V.  of  Heathfield  (1822),  Sussex. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1808  ; licensed  to 
the  curacy  of  Heathfield  (a  sole  charge)  Feb.  21, 
1812;  inducted  to  the  vicarage  Aug.  3i  d,  1822, 
on  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  George  Lock,  now 
Rector  of  Lee,  Kent.  Out  of  2,182  children  bap- 
tized at  church,  or  privately,  during  his  minis- 
tration at  Heathfield,  he  hinaself  baptizf’d  2,026 ; 
out  of  520  couples  married  he  performed  the 
service  for  445;  out  of  1,156  funerals  he  took 
1,011. 

Aged  68,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Bollamy,  Incumbent 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Lindley. 

At  Bath,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  William  Morgan, 

B. D.,  R.  of  Hullcott  (1851),  Bucks. 

3larch  28,  At  the  Rectory,  the  Rev.  William 
John  Mecch,  B.A.  1827,  M.A.  1832,  New  College, 
Oxford,  R.  of  Hammoon  (1834;,  Dorset. 

March  31.  At  the  Parade,  Monmouth,  the 
Rev.  John  Barnes  Bourne,  B.A.  1820,  M.A.  1824, 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Chaplain  at  the  Union. 

April  1.  Aged  26,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Williams, 

C.  of  Llangeljmin,  Merionethshire. 

Aged  39,  the  Rev.  3Iatthew  Hale  Esteourt, 
B.A.  1841,  M.A.  1844,  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
of  Long  Newntou,  Wilts,  second  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edmund  William  Esteourt. 

April  3.  Aged  54,  the  Rev.  Erederick  Green, 
Vicar  of  Ellingham  (1846),  Hants. 

Aged  59,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Ibbotson,  P.C.  of 
Rawden  (1823),  Yorkshire. 

April  4.  Aged  73,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Rowles 
Buckland,  B.A.  St.John’s,  1807,  M.A.  1810,  B.D. 
1817,  D.l).  1825,  formerly  Fellow  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  V.  of  Peasmarsh 
(1833),  Sussex.  The  deceased  was  the  Senior 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  this  University.  He 
graduated  at  St.  John’s  College  in  1807,  and  was 
fifth  Wrangler.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Sydney 
College  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  was  appointed 
Head  Master  of  Uppingham  Grammar-School  in 
1824,  which  office  he  held  for  fifteen  years.  He 
was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Peasmarsh,  in 
the  patronage  of  Sidney  College,  in  1833,  and 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  has  been 
the  active  and  zealous  pastor  of  that  parish,  and 
endeared  himself  to  al!  by  his  faithfulness  and 
urbanity.  He  assisted  his  Curate  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacrament  on  Easter-day,  but  ere 
he  arrived  at  home  the  vital  spark  had  fled. 

April  6.  The  Rev.  Edward  Elder,  B.A.  1834, 
M.A.  1836,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Head  Master 
of  Charterhouse  School.  The  appointment, 
which  is  one  of  very  considerable  value,  is  in 
the  gift  of  Trustees.  Dr.  Elder,  according  to  the 
“Clerical  Directory,”  wms  educated  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1834,  that  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  1836,'and  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1853. 
He  was  for  some  j’ears  Master  of  the  Durham 
Cathedral  Grammar  - School,  and  succeeded  to 
the  Mastership  of  Charterhouse  School  on  the 
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nomination,  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Prime 
Minister,  of  Dr.  Saunders  to  the  Deanery  of 
Peterborough. 

Aged  40,  the  Rev.  Irwin  Lloyd,  M.A.,  P.C.  of 
Southgate  (1855),  Middlesex. 

April  8.  Aged  47,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bagley, 
B.A.  1844,  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  C.  of  St. 
Thomas,  Portsmouth. 

At  Bath,  aged  50,  the  Rev.  Richard  Stephens, 
B.A.  1831,  M.A.  1835,  Clare  College,  Cambridge, 
V.  of  Dunsford  (1844),  Devon,  and  Sub-Dean  of 
Exeter  Cathedral. 


Dec.  25.  At  San  Francisco,  California,  aged 
36,  the  Rev.  George  Frederick  Cooper,  late  of 
Liverpool. 

March  18.  At  Camden-town,  aged  86,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hitchin,  author  of  “ The  Christian 
Friend  and  Companion  of  Youth.” 

March  27.  At  Otley,  Yorkshire,  in  the  54th 
of  his  ministry,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Fletcher, 
father  of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  and  brother-in- 
law  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bunting.  He  was  formerly 
Head  Master  both  at  Kingswood  andWoodhouse 
Grove  Schools. 

April  2.  At  Holt-house  Academy,  aged  50, 
the  Rev.  B.  Wills,  many  years  minister  at  the 
Independent  Chapel,  Holt. 

April  4.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Davidson,  min- 
ister of  the  North  Leith  Established  Church.  For 
several  j'ears  Mr.  Davidson  has  been  in  a delicate 
state  of  health,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been 
altogether  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the 
pulpito  r the  pastorate.  The  stipend  (£850  per’an- 
nu'u)  has  made  the  parish  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  the  first  men  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Ang.  At  Lucknow,  aged  26,  Lieut.  Pelham 
Caryer  Webb,  32nd  Regt.,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  George  Webb,  esq.,  of  Leicester. 

Nov.  22.  Aged  85,  Mrs.  Sarah  Watts,  widow 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Watts,  of  Peerless  Pool,  City-road, 
and  -mother  of  Mr.  Joseph  Watts,  of  whom  a 
memoir  appears  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  1836. 

Nov.  29.  Of  wounds  received  in  Lucknow, 
Lieut.  H.  A.  W.  Ayton,  84th  Regt.,  only  son  of 
Robinson  Ayton,  esq.,  late  Surgeon  34th  Regt. 
This  gallant  young  officer  was  in  all  the  actions 
of  General  Havelock  with  the  rebels,  and  had  a 
horse  shot  under  him  at  Bithoor  on  Aug.  16,  1857. 

Dec.  28.  In  the  Nepaul  Jungles,  of  fever, 
Capt.  Wm.  J.  Mountjoy  Hastings,  47th  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  and  Assistant-Commissioner  in 
Oude,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Sir 
Charles  Holland  Hastings,  K.C.H. 

Ja7i.  On  the  passage  from  the  Mauritius  to 
Calcutta,  while  in  command  of  the  “ Clarendon,” 
with  the  officers  of  H.M.’s  54th  Regt.  and  troops 
from  thel  Sarah  Sands,  aged  57,  Capt.  Robert 
Thornhill. 

Jan.  11.  At  Valparaiso,  Chili,  Alex.  Cald- 
cleuge,  esq.,  late  of  Broad-green,  near  Croydon, 
Surrey. 

Jan.  31.  Killed  at  Barodia,  about  ten  miles 
from  Ratgurh,  while  acting  as  A.D.C.  to  Sir  H. 
Rose,  Glastonbury  Neville,  Captain  Royal  Engi- 
neers, fifth  son  of  the  late  Dean  of  Windsor  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Neville  Grenville. 

Feh.  10.  At  Hong-Kong,  on  board  H.M.S. 
“ Calcutta,”  Vincent  Edward  Eyre,  Naval  Cadet, 
son  of  Col.  Eyre. 

Feh.  12.  in  Jung  Behadur’s  Camp  at  Bustee, 
C ipt.  M.  A.  F.  Thompson,  2nd  Bengal  N.I.,  son 
of  the  late  David  Thomson,  esq.,  of  Orkie,  Fife- 
shire. 

Killed  in  action,  near  Sumbulpore,  Capt.  A.  P. 
Woodbridge,  40th  Regt.  M.N.I.,  last  survi\'ing 
son  of  £.  C.  Woodbridge,  esq.,  of  Brighton, 


At  Calcutta,  aged  24,  Lieut.  Arthur  Herrick, 
H.M.’s  54th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  Capt.  Edward 
Herrick,  R.N. 

At  Hulwanee,  near  Nvnee  Tal,  aged  22,  Lieut. 
Thomas  Sydney  Gepp,  66th  Ghoorkas,  eldest  son 
of  Thos.  Morgan  Gepp,  of  Chelmsford,  from  the 
effects  of  wounds  received  in  action  on  the  10th 
of  the  same  month,  at  the  battle  of  Chumpoorah. 

Feh.  13.  At  Agra,  of  rheumatic  fever,  aged  22, 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Shuldham,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery, 
eldest  sou  of  Col.  T.  H.  Shuldham,  of  thell.E  I.C.S. 

Feh.  17.  At  Quilon,  Malabar  Coast,  William 
Fred.  Currie,  M.D.,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Claud  Currie,  Physician-General,  Madras. 

Feh.  26.  At  Pinner,  of  fever,  John  Adrian 
Vanrenen  Sate h well,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Major  Satchwell,  Assistant-Commissary-General 
in  Bengal. 

March  4.  At  Genoa,  of  small-pox,  aged  29, 
Thomas  Moore  Blackmoore,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Blackmore  ; also,  on  Feb.  20,  of  the  same 
disease,  his  brother,  aged  27,  Henry  Reginald 
Blackmore. 

March  7.  At  Nuremburg,  suddenly,  Herr 
Bergsehmiet,  the  celebrated  bronze  - founder. 
Among  his  works  are  the  monuments  of  Beet- 
hevon,  at  Bonn,  and  Charles  the  Fourth,  at 
Prague.  His  last  important  work  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Radetzky,  begun  in  1856,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  son-in-law,  Lenz. 

March  10.  At  Addiscombe,  Emily  Jane,  second 
dau.  of  Col.  Rowlandson,  and  grand-dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Rowlandson,  Vicar  of  Warminster, 
Wilts. 

March  11.  At  Belmont,  Lyme-Regis,  Dorset, 
aged  86,  Ann,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Marshall, 
formerly  Rector  of  Lawhitton,  Cornwall. 

At  Fran  kfurt-on-the- Maine,  aged  84,  Philip 
Frederick  Behrends,  esq. 

At  Ousby-hall,  Cumberland,  aged  93,  Mr.  Thos. 
Warwick. 

At  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham,  aged  21, 
EUzabeth,  youngest  dau.,  and  on  the  24th,  aged 
30,  Jane  Brooke,  third  dau.  of  Mr.  Wm.  Tibbits, 
solicitor,  formerly  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

March  13.  At  Upper-Parliament-st.,  Liver- 
pool, aged  57,  R.  W.  Lloyd,  esq.,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  R.  H.  Lloyd,  esq.,  of  Gwenelas,  co. 
Merioneth. 

March  14.  At  St.  Servan,  France,  Mary,  widow 
of  J.  Panchen,  esq.,  R.N. 

March  15.  At  Ebury-st.,  Pimlico,  of  bron- 
chitis, aged  71,  Mary  Kinsey,  wife  of  Major  Dun- 
gan,  late  of  the  17th  Lancers. 

From  consumption,  on  his  homeward  passage 
from  the  Brazils,  aged  17,  Philip,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Morgan  Watkins,  Vicar  of  South- 
well,  Notts. 

The  learned  traveller,  Baron  von  Niemans,  of 
Bayreuth,  in  Franconia,  who  intended  to  make  a 
journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  fate  of  Dr.  Vogel,  died  at  Cairo. 
Sc’ence  loses  in  him  an  enthusiastic  votary,  and 
his  untimely  death  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
it  will  defer  any  information  as  to  the  life  or 
death  of  Dr, Vogel. 

March  16.  At  Alexander-sq.,  Brompton,  Capt. 
Rich.  S.  Triscott,  R.N.  He  retired  under  Order 
in  Council  in  1847.  This  officer  entered  the  Navy 
in  1810.  He  was  a Midshipman  of  the  “ Alcmene” 
at  the  capture  of  two  French  national  schooners, 
at  the  reduction  of  Genoa  and  Naples,  assisted  in 
several  cutting  out  exploits  in  the  boats  of  the 
“Caledonia”  and  “Alcmene,”  and  was  in  the 
“ Queen  Charlotte”at  the  bombardment  ofAlgiers. 
Being  promoted  on  Sept.  5,  following  the  last- 
mentioned  service,  he  subsequently  served  as 
Lieut,  of  the  “ Alacrity,”  and  was  wounded  at 
the  destruction  of  three  piratical  vessels  in  the 
Archipelago  in  1826.  He  was  made  a Commander 
Feb.  22,  1830,  and  obtained  his  Captain’s  rank  as 
Inspecting-Commander  of  the  Coast-guard. 

At  Conuaught-ter.,  Hyde  park,  aged  82,  S. 
Jones,  esq.,  formerly  of  Norwich. 

March  17.  At  his  residence,  Fark-road,  Hamp- 
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stead,  London,  Thomas  Dixon  Marr  Trotter,  esq., 
solicitor,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Thos.  Trotter, 
esq.,  M.D.,  formerly  Physician  to  the  Channel- 
fleet,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Wm.  Dixon,  esq., 
of  Hawkwell,  Northumberland. 

At  Albany- place,  Plymouth,  aged  73,  Frances 
Elizabeth  Dixon,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  Manley  Dixon,  K.C.B. 

At  Aspley-Guise,  Bedfordshii^,  aged  78,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Pain,  and  dau.  of 
the  laie  Rev.  John  Fisher,  Rector  of  Bodmin. 

At  Florence-place,  Falmouth,  aged  8.3,  Wm. 
Downing,  esq. 

At  Chatham,  aged  30,  Mr.  R.  Shindler,  solicitor. 

At  her  residence,  Cecil-sq.,  Margate,  aged  74, 
Mary,  relict  of  Edward  Dering,  esq. 

At  Wrenbury,  Cheshire,  aged  75,  Jane  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  the  late  John  Harding,  esq. 

At  Cambridge,  suddenly,  Alfred,  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  A.  Lawrence, 
Markham,  Notts. 

March  18.  At  Cawsand,  aged  74,  Mrs.  Emma 
Maria  Hardy,  widow,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Heckford,  Vicar  of  Trumpington  and 
Melbourne,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge. 

At  Mains  of  Edzell,  James  Wyllie,  esq. 

At  Kirkley,  Suffolk,  aged  31,  Sarah  Watkins, 
second  dau,  of  the  late  J.  W,  Smith,  R.N. 

Suddenly,  aged  64,  Samuel  Harper,  esq.,  of 
Putney. 

At  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Joshua 
Milne  Heap,  esq.,  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  W.  B.  Lumb,  esq.,  late  of  Rochdale,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  Jacob  Tweedale,  esq.,  of  Healey- 
hall,  near  Rochdale,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

At  the  residence  of  Mr.  Garland,  Lansdown- 
pL,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Frances  Daubeney,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Daubeney,  esq.,  of  Bristol,  and 
sister  to  the  late  Gen.  Daubeney,  of  the  Royal- 
crescent,  Ba^h. 

At  her  residence,  Charlotte  - st.,  Brighton, 
Maria,  widow  of  James  Cook,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  the  Elms,  Derb)',  aged  29, 
Samuel  Poyser,  esq. 

At  Southport,  aged  54,  Richard  Evans,  esq., 
late  of  Windermere-house,  Prince’s-pk., Liverpool. 

March  19.  At  the  residence  of  her  daughter. 
Old  Bond-st.,  at  an  advanced  age,  Jane,  relict 
of  J.  Racker,  esq.,  formerly  of  Keynsham. 

At  West-green-house,  Hartley-Wintney,  Hants, 
the  seat  of  her  uncle,  W.  H.  T.  Hawley,  esq., 
Anna  Harriet,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Glover, 
consular  chaplain  at  Cologne,  and  grand-dau.  of 
the  late  Adm.  Broughton,  of  Blackwater-house, 
in  the  same  county. 

At  Richmond,  aged  67,  Mr.  Thomas  Shepherd. 
Deceased  was  in  his  younger  days  a jockey  of 
considerable  repute,  having  rode  for  the  Earl  of 
Stamford,  Sir  David  Moncrieff,  Lord  Kennedy, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Duke  of  Leeds,  Col.  Cradoek, 
and  Mr.  Uppleby.  His  father,  Mr.  J.  Shepherd, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  jockeys  of  his  day. 

At  Higher-Broughton,  Eliza,  widow  of  Lau- 
rence Brock  Hollinshead,  esq.,  Highfield,  Man- 
chester. 

Madam  Hmusser,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Greenwood,  Rector  of  Colne  Engaine. 

At  Martock,  aged  83,  Maria,  relict  of  John 
Lilly,  esq. 

At  Norfolk-pL,  Shackle  well,  aged  72,  Charles 
Palmer,  esq. 

Aged  77,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Richard  Brinsley 
Portal,  of  Northampton. 

March  20.  At  Tedworth-house,  Wilts,  aged 
79,  Harriet,  widow  of  William  Webber,  esq.,  of 
Binfield-lodge,  Berks. 

At  Anne’s-ter.,  Walham-green,  aged  74,  Maria 
Amelia  Josephine,  widow  of  Thos.  Taylor,  for- 
merly of  Bishop- Wearmouth,  Durham. 

At  Albany-st.,  Edinburgh,  Fitzroy  J.  G.  Ma- 
clean, esq.,  W.S. 

At  Buckland-grange,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  A. 
C.  Yard,  esq. 

At  Leicester,  Ann,  wife  of  E.  Trundle,  esq., 
solicitor,  late  of  Newmarket. 


At  Grey’s-court,  Oxfordshire,  aged  90,  Mis.s 
Stapleton,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton, 
bart.,  of  Grey’s-court,  Oxfordshire,  and  sister  of 
the  late  Lord  Le  Despencer. 

At  Berwick-on-Tweed,  aged  22,  Mary  Ann, 
eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  Laye,  and  grand-dau.  of  the 
late  Lieut.-General  Laye,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

March  21.  At  Norfolk-ter.,  Brighton,  aged  59, 
Jas.  Wooldridge,  esq.,  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

At  Worthing,  aged  56,  Robert  H.  Makepeace, 
esq. 

At  Stoke,  Major-Gen.  Cecil  Bisshopp,  C.B., 
K.C.,  J.J.,  Colonel  of  the  16th  Regt.,  youngest 
and  only  survmng  son  of  the  late  Col.  Harry 
Bisshopp,  of  Stormington,  Sussex.  He  served  in 
the  campaign  and  battle  of  Corunna,  in  1809  ; at 
the  expedition  to  Walchercn ; campaign  in  the 
South  of  France ; capture  of  Bhurtpore,  in  1826. 
His  commission  bears  date  as  follows : — As  cornet, 
Dec.  10.  1799;  lieutenant,  Oct.  14,  1800;  captain, 
June  23,  1808 ; major.  May  27,  1825  ; lieutenant- 
colonel,  Jan.  17,  1826;  colonel,  Nov.  23,  1841  ; 
and  major-general,  Nov.  11,  1851.  For  his  gal- 
lantry at  Corunna  he  had  received  the  war-medal 
with  one  clasp. 

At  Brompton,  aged  69,  James  Davison,  esq., 
formerly  of  Strand-on-the-Green,  son  of  the  late 
Major  Wm.  Davison,  formerly  of  Eagleschft'e, 
Durham,  and  Yarm,  Yorkshire. 

At  Chudleigh,  aged  75,  Elizabeth  Treby,  widow 
of  Gilbert  Burrington,  esq.,  of  Newton  Abbot. 

At  West  Lauriston-pl.,  Edinburgh,  Alexander 
Robertson  Scott,  esq.,  M.D.,  late  of  Dundee. 

At  Kingston-upon-Thames,  aged  62,  Charles 
Edward  Jemmett,  esq.  The  deceased  held  a 
number  of  appointments  besides  that  of  town- 
clerk,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  profession 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  the  various  offices 
which  he  filled.  “ So  just  had  he  been  in  his 
general  transactions  with  his  clients,  that  he  was 
invariably  called  the  ‘ honest  lawyer.’  ” 

At  Kensington -sq.,  aged  76,  March  Hester, 
widow  of  John  Parkinson,  esq.,  of  Bolingbroke, 
Lincolnshire. 

At  her  residence,  Manchfester-st.,  Manchester- 
sq.,  aged  67,  Anne  Antoinette,  widow  of  the  late 
Major-Gen.  G.  H.  Pine,  of  the  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Sundon  Vicarage,  Bedfordshire,  Barbara 
Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  David  Dickson,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Andrew  de  Lautour,  esq., 
of  Hexton,  Hertfordshire. 

March  22.  Aged  74,  Samuel  Oldham,  esq.,  of 
Oak  View,  Audenshaw,  near  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
cotton  manufacturer.  Deceased,  by  his  will,  has 
left  £10,000  towards  an  infirmary  for  the  indigent 
poor  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, provided  a suitable  building  is  erected  for 
the  purpose  by  local  subscription  within  the 
three  years  after  his  decease  ; otherwise  the  be- 
quest is  to  be  divided  equally  amongst  the  Man- 
chester, Stockport,  and  Oldham  Infirmaries.  He 
also  leaves  the  interest  of  the  further  sum  of  £7,000 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a public  park  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Ashton-under-Lyne ; and  until  a 
public  park  has  been  purchased  and  laid  out  by 
the  Corporation  or  others,  the  interest  of  the 
£7,000  to  go  to  the  Manchester,  Stockport,  and 
Oldham  Infirmaries.  Mr.  Oldham  also  leaves 
£100  to  the  Ashton  and  Dunkinfteld  Mechanics’ 
Institution.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Oldham’s  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  about  £35,000,  is  distributed 
amongst  his  relations. 

At  Hoddesdon  Parsonage,  Herts,  aged  55, 
Sarah  Martha,  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Morice, 
M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Hoddesdon. 

At  Malvern,  Eliza  Charlotte,  wife  of  A.  Freese, 
esq.,  late  of  the  M.C.S. 

At  Glasgow,  suddenly,  Peter  Fullarton  Watt, 
esq.,  M.D.,  late  of  Demerara. 

At  Wyvenhoe,  aged  75,  Thomas  Sandford,  esq. 

In  Old  Elvet,  aged  34,  Granville  Leveson  Gower 
Ward,  esq.,  solicitor. 

Of  bronchitis,  aged  62,  Richard  Walker,  esq., 
of  Victoria-ter.,  Westbourne-grove. 

At  St.  Servan,  France,  aged  54,  Isabel  Dorcas, 
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wife  of  Charles  Horlock,  esq.,  late  of  La  Motte- 
house,  Jersey. 

At  Blackrock,  Dublin,  aged  65,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  John  Digby,  of  New-park,  co.  Meath, 
and  Osberstown,  co.  Kildare. 

At  Inverness-road,  Bayswater,  aged  7,  Alice 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John  Price  Williams,  esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

At  Upper  Leeson-st.,  Dublin,  aged  96,  Joanna 
Maria,  widow  of  the  Rev.  James  Smyth,  Rector  of 
Churchtown,  co.  Waterford. 

At  Wraysbury,  aged  59,  Richard  Ibotson,  esq. 

Very  suddenly,  at  Laurel-cottage,  Kingston, 
Surrej^  aged  73,  Mrs.  Ruff. 

At  Ellesborouffh  Rectory,  Bucks,  of  gastric 
fever,  aged  16,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Henry  England. 

March  23.  At  St.  David’s-hill,  aged  42,  Fanny 
Theresa,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ch.  Ch.  Bartholomew, 
after  a continuous  illness  of  eight  years. 

At  Hutton,  Es.sex,  aged  64,  Marianne,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  John  Day,  late  Rector  of  North  Tudden- 
hain. 

Suddenly,  at  Upper  St.  Giles’-st.,  Mary,  widow 
of  W Rackham,  esq.,  Norwich. 

Aged  65,  Eleanor  Posthuma,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
James  Ivory  Helmes,  Baring-cresc.,  Exeter. 

At  Earlswood-common,  near  Reigate,  aged  73, 
Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Browne, 
esq.,  of  the  island  of  Grenada. 

At  St.  Andrew's,  aged  81,  Profe.ssor  Duncan. 

At  his  residence,  aged  86,  John  Tanner,  esq., 
of  Sutton,  Surrey. 

March  24.  At  her  residence,  in  Edward’s-sq., 
Kensington,  aged  57,  Catherine  Anna,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Oliver  Lodge,  Rector  of  Elsworth, 

At  Stonehouse,  aged  66,  Marianne,  wife  of 
Major-Gen.  Richard  Carr  Molesworth. 

At  Gateside,  Careston,  J.  Clark,  esq.,  Windsor- 
ter.,  Glasgow. 

Of  paralysis,  aged  80,  William  Nash,  esq.,  of 
Devonshire-pl.,  Brighton. 

At  Mount  Lezayre,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man,  ag-ed 
16,  Agnes  Marj%  jmungest  child  of  the  late  John 
Masfen,  esq.,  of  Stafford. 

At  his  residence,  at  Greenwich,  aged  57,  Sam. 
Williams,  esq.,  of  Greenwich  and  Boons,  Kent. 

At  Kingstown,  near  Dublin,  Mary,  wife  of  Col. 
Hodges,  C.B.,  Her  Majesty’s  Charge  Affaires 
to  the  Hanse  Towns. 

Major  J.  Alexander  Henderson,  of  Westerton. 

Maria,  wife  of  Thos.  Walford,  esq.,  of  Stawoll- 
house,  Richmond,  Surrey,  and  Bolton-st.,  Picca- 
dilly. 

At  Mile-end-ter.,  Portsmouth,  Catharine  Fear- 
nail,  youngest  surviving  dau.  of  Capt.  Bastard, 

R.N. 

Mary  Alice,  wife  of  Frazer  B.  Henshaw,  esq., 
of  Westbourne-ter.,  Hyde-park. 

March  25.  At  St.  Dunstan’s,  Canterbury,  aged 
37,  Charles  Boyes,  esq.,  Surveying-General-Ex- 
aminer of  the  Inland  Revenue 

At  Berwick,  John  Foster  Pratt,  a solicitor  in 
the  town,  and  registrar  of  the  County  Court, 
shot  himself  in  his  own  house. 

At  Hempnall,  Norfolk,  aged  99,  Mr.  John 
Holmes ; he  leaves  behind  him  a son,  Thomas, 
aged  81  years,  and  a grandson,  aged  60  years,  the 
latter  being  himself  a great-grandfather,  thus 
presenting  the  remarkable  fact  of  a man  living 
to  witness  the  sixth  generation  from  himself,  and 
to  see  his  great-grandson  become  a grandfather. 

At  Linthill,  Roxburghshire,  aged  79,  William 
Currie,  esq. 

At  St.  John’s-wood,  Mrs.  Susannah  Davies, 
widow  of  John  Davies,  esq..  Ordnance  - office. 
Tower. 

At  Gilston-road,  Brompton,  aged  72,  James 
Dummelow,  esq.,  late  of  Rotherhithe. 

At  her  residence,  Netting  - hill,  Jane,  last 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Dannet, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Liverpool. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Wiinpole-st.,  aged 
88,  Mrs.  Ward,  widow  of  John  Ward,  esq.,  of 
Richmond,  Surrey. 


At  Tavistock-st.,  Strand,  aged  46,  John  Foote, 
surgeon. 

Lucy  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  Leonard  Seeley,  of 
Torquay. 

At  Avranches,  Normandy,  France,  Ann,  wife 
of  John  Sherard  Lamborn,  esq. 

March  26.  At  Brussels,  Jane  Charlotte,  eldest 
dau.  of  Rear-Adm.  Aitchison,  of  Shrub’s-hill, 
Lyndhurst,  Hants. 

At  Trinity  Parsonage,  Poplar,  Gertrude  Mary 
Elizabeth,  youngest  child  of  the  Rev.  George 
Smith. 

Aged  58,  Ann,  wife  of  James  Lockyer,  of 
Southampton-st.,  Fitzroy-sq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  61,  Archibald  Bogle,  esq., 
of  Gillmorehill,  Lanarkshire. 

At  Chippenham,  Charlotte,  relict  of  Mr.  'W'm. 
Ellis,  surgeon,  of  Newent,  Glocestershire,  and 
dau.  of  Mr.  Dowling,  of  Glocester. 

At  Versailles,  Georgiana  Gordon,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Sir  VCilham  Maxwell,  hart.,  of  Mon- 
reith. 

At  his  brother’s  house,  Eton,  aged  28,  William 
John  Duff  Roper,  third  son  of  Thomas  Roper, 
esq.,  of  Clinton-road,  St.  John’s-wood. 

At  Derham-villa,  Park-road,  Dalston,  aged  33, 
Anne,  wife  of  Alfred  Woodrow,  of  Wood-street, 
Cheapside. 

At  Trinity  Parsonage,  Frome,  aged  75,  Eliza 
Anne,  relict  of  Clement  Wilson  Cruttwell,  esq., 
formerly  of  Bath. 

At  his  residence,  Camden-town,  aged  70,  John 
Seaward,  of  the  Canal  Iron  Works,  Limehouse. 

March  27.  At  Garland-cottage,  Holts,  Wilts, 
Capt.  Wm.  Luthall  Brake,  R.N. 

At  Ramsgate,  Betha  Rosa,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Henry  Bettesworth  Trevanion,  esq. 

Aged  57,  Eleanor  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Huntingdon,  Rector  of  St.John’s,  Manchester, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  B.  Lambert,  esq., 
of  Hull. 

At  Gibraltar,  aged  36,  William  Thos.  Hoskin, 
Surgeon  of  H.M.’s  31st  Regt.  of  Foot,  only  sur- 
viving son  of  John  Hoskin,  esq.,  of  Stamford- 
road,  Kingsland. 

At  Campbell-road,  Bow,  London,  Jas.  Fraser 
Galbraith,  esq.,  W.S. 

At  Cheltenham,  Diana,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Plunkett,  esq.,  barrister-at-law. 

At  Flansham-farm,  Felpham,  aged  50,  John 
Boniface,  formerly  of  Ninfield,  Sussex. 

At  Henley-on-Thames,  aged  98,  James  Cooper, 
esq.,  late  of  Upper  Deal,  Kent. 

At  Sherinanbury-park,  Sussex,  aged  84,  Stephen 
Hasler  Challen,  esq. 

March  28.  At  Grosvenor-sq.,  aged  88,  Lady 
Lucy  Puscy,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Philip  Pusey. 

At  his  residence,  Windsor-ter.,  aged  86,  Richard 
Blake,  esq.,  a superannuated  master  shipwright 
from  Portsmouth  Dockyard. 

At  his  residence,  Streatham-hill,  aged  80,  Zac- 
cheus  Hunter,  esq.,  upwards  of  forty  years  of 
St.  George’s,  Southwark. 

At  Hempstead,  Essex,  aged  35,  Thos.  Andrews, 
esq. 

At  Fitzroy-st.,  Fitzroy-sq.,  aged  95,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  James  Gordon,  esq.,  barrister-at-law. 

At  Bower-pL,  Maidstone,  aged  58,  Martha, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Godden,  esq.,  of 
E'inchden,  Tenterden. 

At  his  residence,  Henley-on-Thames,  aged  90, 
Thomas  Abbott,  esq. 

At  Stanley-pl.,  Chester,  Elizabeth  Benedicta, 
wife  of  William  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  esq.,  barrister- 
at-law. 

At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  W.  Jones,  esq., 
Connauglit-square,  Hyde-pk.,  Mrs,  Rebecca  Pat- 
terson, widow  of  Robert  Patterson,  esq. 

At  Marina-ter.,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  of  bron- 
chitis, aged  49,  Alex.  Reid,  esq..  Surgeon,  Artil- 
lery, H.E.I.C.S. 

March  29.  At  his  residence,  Lofthouse-hall, 

J.  Charlesworth,  esq.  The  deceased  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  J.  Charlesworth,  esq,,  and  cousin 
to  the  present  M.P.  for  Wakefield.  Mr.  Charles- 
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worth  was  a West-Riding  magistrate,  and  an  ex  - 
tensive  colliery  owner. 

At  her  residence,  Penrose-villa,  Heavitree, 
ageil  72,  Elizabeth  Hicks,  relict  of  Thos.  Brem- 
ridge,  esq. 

At  Boveridge-pk.,  Dorsetshire,  Charlotte  Ann, 
wife  of  Chas.  Caldwell,  esq.,  dan.  of  the  late  and 
sister  of  the  present  Sir  Wm.  Abdy,  bart.,  of 
Chobham-pL,  Surrey. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  G2,  Henrietta  Louisa 
Aurora,  widow  of  Yen.  Hen.  Lloyd  Loring,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Calcutta. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
the  late  Robert  Ferrand,  esq.,  of  Holme-Hale-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

At  Hastings,  aged  37,  Henry  King,  esq.,  soli- 
citor, of  the  Lower-house,  Mayfield,  Sussex, 

At  Whitehill,  Midlothian,  N.B.,  aged  7,  Flora 
Catherine,  sixth  dau.  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Louisa 
Wardlaw  Ramsay. 

At  Leigham-house,  Streatham,  aged  80,  John 
Wm.  Liddiard,  esq. 

In  Halkin-place,  Belgrave-sq.,  aged  88,  Bar- 
tholomew Forbes,  esq. 

At  Great  Ealing,  Middlesex,  aged  62,  Francis 
Nicholas,  D.C.L.,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

At  Old  Steine,  Brighton,  aged  60,  Charles 
Liveing,  esq.,  of  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell. 

At  Morningtcn-road,  Regent’s-pk.,  aged  65, 
Uester  Loftie  Rutton,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
M.  Rutton,  Rector  of  Baddlesmere,  Kent. 

At  Ashgate,  Chesterfield,  aged  80,  J.  G,  Barnes, 
esq. 

At  Harrogate,  R.obt,  Reynard,  esq.,  of  South 
Stainley,  near  Ripon,  late  Capt.  in  the  Rifle 
Brigade. 

At  Bournemouth,  aged  48,  Frances  Disney 
Tate,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  Tate, 
late  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  London. 

At  Christchurch  Parsonage, Folkestone,  aged  95, 
Capt.  Peter  Blain,  late  of  Stepney. 

March  30.  At  his  residence,  Newington,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Barrow.  He  was  for  some  years  connected 
with  the  “Times,”  “Morning  Herald,”  “Daily 
News,”  and  “ Sun”  new'spapers,  but  was  better 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  “Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment,” a series  of  original  reports  of  the  par- 
liamentary debates,  which  he  started  in  opposi- 
tion to  “Hansard,”  and  which  for  some  years 
maintained  a successful  contest  with  that  com- 
pilation ; also  the  author  of  “ Emir  Maleck,”  and 
other  works  of  fiction  in  prose  and  verse.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Barrow,  like  many  bre- 
thren of  the  pen,  suffered  sev'erely  from  poverty. 

Aged  37,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Wheat- 
croft,  esq.,  of  Willersley-cottage,  near  Cromford, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Adams,  esq., 
Cheetham-hill,  Manchester. 

At  Gilgarron-village,  Cumberland,  aged  97, 
Wm.  Buchannon,  a contemporary  of  Paul  Jones. 
Deceased  was  a schoolfellow  of  the  famous 
American  Admiral,  whose  name  is  so  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  port  of  Whitehaven,  and 
whom  he  well  remembered  as  a daring,  reckless 
youth. 

Aged  75,  Joseph  Jones,  esq.,  of  Severn  Stoke, 
Worcestershire. 

At  Beaulieu  Rectory,  New  Forest,  Hants,  Lucy, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Walter  Baker. 

Aged  26,  Haratio  Helen  Child,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  George  Child,  esq.,  of  Clarence-square, 
Brighton. 

At  Warminster,  aged  53,  Frances  Mary  Ann, 
widow  of  William,  younger  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
Montresor,  R.N.,  C.B. 

At  Kensington-palace,  of  bronchitis,  aged  81, 
Nathaniel  Date,  esq.,  of  her  Majesty’s  House- 
hold. 

March  31.  At  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  Glou- 
cestershire, aged  68,  Robert  Beman,  esq. 

At  Great  Ormond-st.,  aged  80,  Richard  Hors- 
man  Solly,  esq.,  F.R.S. 

At  La  Mielle-house,  St.  Brelade’s,  Jersey,  Chas. 
Leach,  esq..  Commander  R.N.,  son  of  Abraham 
Leach,  esq.,  of  Corston-house,  Pembrokeshire. 


At  the  Free  Church  Manse  of  Plockton 
Lochalsh,  N.B.,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Sinclair,  A.M.,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Ross,  LL.D.,  of  Lochbroom,  and  grand- 
dau,  of  the  late  George  MacKenzie,  esq.,  of  Dun- 
donnell. 

At  Paris,  aged  one  year,  Catherine,  dau.  of  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew,  hart.,  M.P. 

At  Greenwich  Hospital,  aged  eighteen  months, 
Jessie,  youngest  child  of  Dr.  John  Grant  Stewart, 
K.N.,  Deputy-Inspector  of  Hospitals. 

At  Bradenham,  Bucks,  aged  59,  Mary,  wife  of 
Mr.  Buckmaster  Joseph  Tuck. 

Michael  Anderson,  esq.,  of  Wardie-house. 

At  Mendlesham,  aged  79,  Wm.  Cuthbert,  esq.. 
Surgeon. 

At  Rugby,  aged  52,  Robert  Ross,  esq.,  late  of 
Calcutta. 

Major  Henderson,  of  Westerton,  N.B. 

Latelij,  at  Bristol,  the  once  famous  pugilist, 
Wm.  Neat.  The  deceased  was  born  in  1791,  and 
in  his  fighting  days  weighed  13st.  71bs.  On  the 
10th  of  July,  1818,  he  fought  Oliver,  at  Rickmans- 
worth,  for  100  guineas,  and  won  the  battle,  fight- 
ing 28  rounds  in  91  minutes.  On  the  11th  De- 
cember, 1821,  he  won  a victory  over  “ Gas”  for  a 
pi  ize  of  100  guineas.  The  fight  lasted  23^  minutes, 
and  the  combatants  had  1 8 rounds.  He  was  finally 
beaten  by  Tom  Spring,  in  a fight  for  £200,  near 
Andover,  in  May,  1823.  This  celebrated  “ set-to” 
lasted  37  minutes,  and  the  pugilists  only  fought 
8 rounds.  After  losing  this  fight,  he  settled  at 
Bristol,  where  for  thirty  years  he  carried  on  the 
trade  of  a butcher. 

John  Hogan,  the  Sculptor.  He  was  empha- 
tically the  Irish  Sculptor,  and  was  engaged  up  to 
his  death  on  two  commissions — the  Mathew  Tes- 
timonial in  Cork,  and  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  for 
the  Wellington  Monument  in  the  park,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Duke’s  concession  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  John  Hogan  was  in  his  58th  5'ear, 
having  been  born  in  1800.  His  birthplace  was 
Tallow,  county  Waterford,  though  Cork  claimed 
the  honour.  He  has  left  a widow  and  eleven 
children  unprovided  for. 

At  Woodstone,  aged  96,  Mrs.  Sarah  Drake, 
widow,  having  maintained  all  her  faculties  unim- 
paired, and  being  able  to  sew  and  to  knit  without 
glasses  to  the  last.  Six  of  her  surviving  neigh- 
bours are  aged  respectively  94,  92,  86,  84,  80,  79, 
so  that  the  united  ages  of  these  seven  individuals 
would  be  611,  a proof  of  the  healthiness  of  the 
parish  of  Woodstone,  which  is  a small  village  one 
mile  south-west  of  Peterborough,  containing 
about  300  inhabitants. 

At  Thom’ont,  Belgium,  aged  lOOyears,  9months, 
and  23  days,  Madame  Vervacke. 

At  his  villa,  near  Siena,  in  Tuscany,  Captain 
Chas.  H.  Crooke,  third  son  of  the  late  J,  C.  Crooke, 
esq.,  of  Kempshot-park,  Hants.  He  entered  the 
Navy  in  1804,  as  Midshipman  on  board  the 
“ Phoebe.”  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander in  1815,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of 
Captain  in  1854.  He  had  a pension  of  £150  a-year 
for  his  wounds,  and  had  several  grntuities  from 
the  Patriotic  Fund  for  his  naval  services. 

At  Melton,  Mary  Ann  Hinman,  known  far  and 
near  as  “ the  female  blacksmith,”  who,  of  her 
own  choice,  followed  her  father’s  trade,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  general  business  of  the  forge,  in  the 
Mill-lane,  Burtonend,  Melton,  but  excelled  most 
in  the  “shoeing”  department,  which  she  managed 
with  admirable  tact  and  skill,  and  might  often  be 
seen,  with  leather  apron  and  muscular  arms  lead- 
ing or  riding  a high-bred  hunter  home  through 
the  streets  to  its  stable.  An  illness  of  sadly  short 
duration  has  ended  the  useful  but  unfeminine 
career  of  this  dutifully  sturdy  lassie,  Avho  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a singular  celebrity  here. 
— Leicester  Chronicle. 

Near  Sldpt^n,  aged  102,  Mrs.  Catterson,  of 
Slisden-moor.  This  once  celebrated  leader  of 
fashion  was  the  relict  of  Sylvester  Catterson  of 
Addingham.  It  is  recorded  of  the  lady  that  she 
enjoyed  her  intellectual  faculties  to  the  very  last. 
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Margaret  Mason,  aged  100,  has  just  died  at 
Stonehaven ; and  her  Mends  declare  that  she  had 
an  entire  new  set  of  natural  teeth  when  she  was 
upwards  of  ninety. 

Aged  70,  Mr.  John  Gilles,  late  Sergeant-Major 
at  the  Royal  Military  Repository  at  Woolwich. 
The  deceased  entered  the  Renfrewshire  Militia 
in  1804,  volunteei-ed  into  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
1808,  and  was  sent  on  the  expedition  to  Wal- 
eheren  in  1809,  was  present  at  Quatre-Bras  and 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  for  a long  time  pre- 
vious to  his  discharge  he  was  the  last  soldier 
serving  in  the  Royal  Artillery  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  that  great  victory. 

At  the  battle  of  Cawnpore,  Lieut.  Thomas 
Mackesy  Vincent,  of  the  8th  Infantry,  son  of 
Gen.  Vincent,  K.C.B.,  one  of  the  oldest  generals 
in  the  Indian  Army.  When  he  fell,  he  was  only 
recovering  from  wounds  received  in  former 
actions  during  the  Indian  mutiny.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Lagos,  in  Africa. 

At  Aigues-Mortes,  France,  Mdlle.  Louise  de 
Corneille,  great  grand-dau.  of  the  great  Corneille. 

April  1.  At  Charles-st.,  Berkeley-sq.,  aged  77, 
Lady  Wheatley,  widow  of  Major-Gen.  Sir  H. 
AVheatley,  bart.,  G.C.H.,  C B. 

At  Bruntingthorpe,  aged  77,  John  Clarke,  esq., 
late  of  Peatling-hall,  formerly  of  the  firm  of 
Clarke,  Philips,  Mitchell,  and  Smith,  Bankers, 
of  Leicester.  He  served  the  office  of  High-Sheriff 
for  Leicestershire  in  the  year  1820. 

At  Migvie-house,  Aberdeen,  Anna  Hare  Chal- 
loner,  wife  of  Dr.  John  Macrobin,  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Marischal  College  and  University. 

At  Onebarrow-lodge,  the  residence  of  her  son- 
in-law,  Marmaduke  Shields,  esq.,  Harriet  Frances 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  John  Egremont,  esq.,  of 
Reedness. 

In  St.  Thomas’s-st.,  Lymington,  aged  72,  Wm. 
Bartlett,  esq.,  for  many  years  Treasurer  to  the 
Corporation  of  Lymington. 

In  Russell-st.,  aged  62,  T.  Gethyn  George,  esq., 
retired  Lieut.  R.N. 

At  Thurloe-sq.,  aged  71,  Thomas  Barnewall, 
esq. 

Aged  91,  George  AVeguelin,  esq.,  of  Grafton-st., 
Fitzroy-sq. 

Aged  58,  John  Smith,  esq.,  of  Alton-pk.,  Great 
Clacton. 

At  Balderton,  Notts,  aged  50,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Thos.  Spragging  Godfrey,  esq. 

Ann,  relict  of  John  Marsden,  esq.,  of  Liscard- 
castle,  Cheshire. 

April  2.  At  Brunswick-sq.,  Brighton,  •aged  82, 
Gen.  Sir  R.  Darling,  G.C.H.,  Col.  69th  Regt. 
The  gallant  General  entered  the  Army  in  May, 
1793,  as  Ensign  in  the  45th  foot,  with  which  regi- 
ment he  served  in  the  West  Indies  until  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  In  1825  he  was  appointed 
Governor-in-Chief  of  New  South  Wales  and  A'^an 
Dieman’s  Land,  and  for  six  years  commanded  the 
troops  in  those  dependencies  of  the  British  crown. 
In  1837  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  41st  Foot, 
which  he  held  up  to  Feb.,  1848,  when  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  69th  Foot,  which 
becomes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander -in- 
Chief.  Sir  Ralph  had  received  the  gold  medal 
for  Corunna. 

At  her  son’s  residence,  Montague-st.,  Bristol, 
aged  100,  Mrs.  Anne  Williams,  relict  of  Mr.  Isaac 
AVilliams,  of  Compton  Greenfield,  Gloucestersh. 
The  deceased  was  mother  of  ten  children,  grand- 
mother of  .sixty-four,  great-grandmother  of  217, 
and  great-great-grandmother  of  eight. 

At  Shaftesbury,  Dorset,  aged  25,  Sarah  Annette 
Hinds,  prand-dau.  of  the  late  Sir  William  James 
Bruce,  hart.,  Ip.sley-court,  Warwick. 

At  Islington,  Norfolk,  aged  93,  Mary,  relict  of 
Samuel  Stafford,  esq.,  of  Met  ingham-castle. 

At  Petersham,  Surrey,  Elizabeth,  Dowager  Vis- 
counte.ss  Gort. 

At  Rutland-street,  Edinburgh,  Miss  Home,  of 
Fairlie-lodge,  Ayrshire,  dau.  of  the  late  Afice- 
Adm.  Sir  Oeorge  llome,  bart.,  of  Blackadder. 
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At  York-crescent,  Norwood,  the  residence  of 
her  son-in-law,  G.  R.  Herron,  esq.,  aged  78, 
Mary,  relict  of  George  Cocks,  esq.,  of  Bratton 
Clovelly,  Devonshire. 

At  his  residence,  Augustus-pl.,  Lyncomb e-hill, 
aged  53,  Justinian  Randall,  esq. 

At  Greenwich,  of  bronchitis,  Eleanor,  widow 
of  Lieut.  Matthews,  R.N. 

At  Hill-st.,  Berkeley-sq.,  aged  78,  Abraham 
Wildey  Robarts,  esq..  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Bankers. 

At  Carlton-house,  Bagot,  aged  60,  Isabella 
L.  H.  Carter,  relict  of  Lieut.-Col.  Carter,  late 
16th  Regt.  of  Foot. 

At  Forberry-grove,  Berks,  aged  65,  T.  Hogan 
Smith,  esq. 

At  Hastings,  aged  58,  Robt.  Turing  Ross,  esq. 

At  Nice,  Sardinia,  aged  16,  Rose,  fourth  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Houghton  Johnson,  of  Ald- 
wick,  Sussex. 

At  Fendley-house,  Northchurch,  Herts,  aged  40, 
Thos.  Arnold  Loxley,  esq. 

April  3.  At  his  house.  Rock-ferry,  near  Liver- 
pool, Charles  Bowring,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  C.  Bowring,  esq.,  of  Larkbear,  Exeter,  and 
brother  of  Sir  John  Bowring. 

At  Paris,  aged  80,  the  Chevalier  Sigismund 
Neukomm,  the  eminent  composer. 

After  a few  days’  illness,  Augustine  Fry,  esq., 
siu'geon.  Great  Wigston,  Leicestershire,  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Fry,  Rector  of  Desford. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Henrietta  Gertrude, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  and  F.  Hotham. 

At  her  residence,  Devonshire-pl.,  aged  79, 
Lucy  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Isaac  Hartman,  esq., 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Owen  Rutland  Meyrick,  esq., 
of  Bodorgan,  Anglesey. 

At  Torquay,  James  Crossland  Fenton,  esq.,  of 
Lockwood,  near  Huddersfield. 

At  Brighton,  C:iroline,  only  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Alexander  Dixie,  bart. 

At  HiU-st.,  Berkeley-sq.,  aged  75,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Robert  Joseph  Chambers,  esq. 

At  Forcett,  near  Richmond,  aged  55,  Eleanor, 
only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Heslop. 

At  his  estate,  Ardenne,  near  Toulouse,  General 
Ventura,  who  for  several  years  served  in  the 
army  of  the  late  Runjeet  Singh,  of  Lahore,  and 
from  which  he  retired  with  an  immense  fortune. 

Elizabeth,  relict  of  Capt.  Thos.  Ellis,  of  Tuy 
Duy-park,  Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire. 

Aged  86,  Sam.  Soper,  esq.,  of  St.  John’s-wood. 

At  St.  Michael’s -on -Wyre,  aged  18,  Joseph 
Starky  Hornby,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Hornby. 

April  At  Oxney  - green  - house,  Writtle, 
Essex,  aged  72,  Gordon  Wm.  Kelly,  esq.,  B.A. 
1808,  M.A.  1811,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  barrister-at-law,  and  for- 
merly Recorder  of  Colchester. 

Aged  63,  George  Roch,  esq.,  of  Butterhill,  for 
many  years  an  active  magistrate  for  the  county 
of  Pembroke,  Chaii'man  of  the  Haverfordwest 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  Deputy-Lieut.  of  the 
town  and  county  of  Haverfordwest. 

At  Brighton,  Matilda  Stafford  Sophia,  relict  of 
Donatus  O’Brien,  esq.,of  Tixover-lodge,  Rutland, 
and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Bacon  Bed- 
ingfi(‘ld,  of  Ditching  ham-hall,  Norfolk. 

At  Cranbrook,  aged  73,  Susanna,  eldest  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  late  Sam.  Balderston,  esq., 
of  Westgate-court,  Canterbury. 

At  Gore-pit,  Feering,  Essex,  aged  60,  Major 
Hamilton. 

At  Warwick,  aged  59,  Lucy,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Wise,  Vicar  of  LilUngton. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  42,  Catharine 
Evans  Gordon,  wife  of  Bt.-Major  C.  Evans  Gor- 
don, Major  of  Brigade,  Chatham  garrison. 

At  Faii'lawn-house,  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  60, 
William  ^tanley  Taylor,  esq. 

April  5.  At  Lymington,  Hants,  aged  82,  Mrs. 
Mary  Story,last  surviving  representative  in  Eng- 
land of  that  family,  joint  founders  with  Wm. 
Penn  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 
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At  Southwold,  aged  88,  Joseph  Legatt  Pashley, 
esq. 

At  Maldon,  aged  75,  Susannah  Thrower,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  James  Bruce,  Incumbent  of  Cricksea 
and  Althore,  Essex. 

At  Addlestone,  Surrey,  aged  82,  Jas.  Bindley, 
esq. 

Peter  Unger  Williams,  esq.,  of  Haunchwood- 
house,  near  Nuneaton. 

At  the  Hall,  St  an  wick,  Northamptonshire, 
aged  16,  Henry  Green  Gascoyen,  second  son  of 
George  Gascoyen,  esq. 

At  the  Royal-cresc.,  Ramsgate,  aged  84,  F. 
Edwards,  esq.,  formerly  Capt.  81st  R-'-gt. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son,  Mayfield,  Sussex, 
aged  62,  George  Wilson,  esq.,  of  Clarence-ter., 
Regent’s-park,  London. 

At  Lichfield,  aged  79,  Harriet,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hayes  Petit,  of  Shareshill,  Stafford- 
shire. 

At  Rathmines-caslle,  Dublin,  aged  74,  John 
Purser,  esq.,  J.P. 

At  Clarence-sq.,  Cheltenham,  aged  87,  Jane, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  William  Awbery  Phelp,  for 
47  years  Vicar  of  Stanwell,  Middlesex. 

Aged  59,  Christina,  wife  of  Charles  Collier, 
esq.,  M.D.,  Fitzroy-sq. 

At  her  residence,  Richmond-lodge,  Portobello, 
aged  69,  Mary  Wellings,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John 
Welliogs,  of  Epsom,  Surrey. 

April  6.  At  Craven-st.,  Strand,  aged  29,  Major 
Reed,  late  member  for  Abingdon.  Major  Reed  was 
committed  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  prison  after  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  represent  the  borough  of 
Finsbury  inAugust  last,  and  was  only  liberated  on 
the  20th  ult.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  George 
Reed,  of  Burnham,  Somersetshire,  and  was  born 
in  1828.  He  was  formerly  in  the  17th  Lancers, 
and  appointed  Major  in  the  city  of  London  Ar- 
tillery Company  in  July,  1854,  which  he  re- 
signed, and  was  returned  M.  P.  for  Abingdon 
in  December,  1854,  and  was  attached  to  the 
“advanced  Liberal”  party  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

At  the  Green,  Lea,  Derbyshire,  aged  23, 
Henry  Brooke,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Joseph 
Wass,  esq. 

At  Market-Harborough,  aged  67,  Henry  Gatty, 
esq.,  surgeon. 

At'  his  father’s  residence,  in  Blackheath-park, 
aged  23,  Henry  Stewart  Alexander,  Indian  Civil 
Service,  eldest  son  of  Major -Gen.  Alexander, 
Madras  Army. 

At  Clifton,  aged  76,  Richard  Beadon,  esq.,  only 
son  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Beadon,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

At  Failand-house,  Harriett,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Kingswell,  Vicar  of  Chewton 
Mendip. 

At  Middenbury,  near  Southampton,  aged  88, 
John  Usborne,  esq. 

At  Newlands,  near  Reading,  aged  84,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Charles  Simonds,  esq. 

Aged  72,  Margaret,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Ferguson,  Rector  of  Walkington. 

April  7.  At  Inveresk-lodge,  aged  84,  Sir  David 
Wedderburn,  of  Ballindean.  Sir  David  Wedder- 
burn,  bart.,  for  some  years  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  the  representative  of  the  Scotch 
burgh  of  St.  Andrews.  The  deceased  Baronet 
was  Postmaster-General  of  Scotland  from  1823 
to  1831.  In  1704  a baronetcy  of  Scotland  was 
conferred  upon  J.  Wedderburn,  esq.,  of  Black- 
ness, and  this  descended  in  due  course  to  the 
fifth  possessor  of  the  title,  who,  having  been 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  was  attainted 
and  executed.  His  son,  however,  continued  to 
assume  the  title,  and  was  father  of  the  deceased 
Baronet,  who  in  1803  received  a baronetcy  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  late  Baronet  is  succeeded 
in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  half-brother  John, 
who  was  formerly  Accountant-General  at  Bom- 
bay. 

At  Pisa,  Italy,  Georgiana  Frances,  wife  of  the 
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Rev.  Thomas  Boole,  Incumbent  of  Christchurch 
Parsonage,  Virginia  Water,  Surrey. 

At  Lympstone,  aged  77,  Susan  Rose,  widow 
of  the  ;iate  Commi.ssary  - General,  Sir  George 
Burgmann. 

At  Gowanbank,  Walter  Gowans,  esq.,  of  Gow- 
anbank. 

At  Nottingham-house,  Dorset,  aged  62,  Louisa 
Henrietta,  relict  of  Lieut.-Col.  Steward. 

At  the  Rectory,  Baconsthorp,  Norfolk,  Louisa 
Isabella, wife  of  the  Rev.  JohnAnthony  Partridge. 

At  Derwent-lodge,Hounslow,aged  58, Susannah, 
wife  of  Jas.  Chamberlain,  esq.,  late  of  Oswestry, 
Salop. 

At  Brighton,  of  a rapid  bilious  fever,  Caroline, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Spencer  R.  Drummond,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  St.  John’s,  Brighton. 

At  West-Ham  abbey,  aged  78,  J.  Baker,  esq. 

At  Sidford-house,  Dawlish  aged  29,  Mary 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Hance,  esq., 
of  Brompton. 

April  8.  At  Wimbome-Minster,  aged  75,  H. 
Bartlett,  esq.,  one  of  the  governors  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Free  Grammar  School. 

At  Weeting-hall,  Norfolk,  aged  84,  John  An- 
gerstein,  esq. 

At  Old  Cavendish -st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  aged  64, 
Robert  Baker,  esq.,  formerly  of  Bentley  Church- 
house,  Suffolk. 

At  her  residence,  Edstone-hall,  Warwickshire, 
aged  76,  Mrs.  Phillips. 

At  Inverkeithing,  aged  87,  Barbara,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Peter  Morrison. 

At  Osborne -ter.,  Clapham-road,  of  decline, 
Harriett,  second  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Bateman. 

At  his  residence,  Glan-helen,  Carnarvon,  North 
Wales,  aged  81,  William  Jones,  esq.,  M.D.,  latp 
of  the  1st  or  King’s  Dragoon  Guards. 

April  9.  At  Islington,  aged  70,  Benjamin 
Rawlings,  esq. 

At  St.  James’s-place,  London,  aged  31,  Emily 
Esther,  wife  of  Henry  Charles,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Deedes,  Rector  of  Willingale 
Doe. 

At  the  College,  Durham,  Catherine,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  TempR  Chevellier,  B.D. 

At  his  residence,  Regency-sq.,  Brighton,  aged 
40,  James  Turner,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Fordbank,  Didsbury,  near  Manchester,  aged 
70,  Jane,  relict  of  Joseph  Buiey,  esq. 

.4.t  Huntingdon,  aged  65,  William  Margetts, 
esq. 

At  Bloor’s-place,  Rainham,  Kent,  aged  80, 
Wm.  Smart,  esq. 

Aged  48,  J.  Turner,  esq.,  of  Godley,  Cheshire. 

April  10.  At  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  D.  N.  Bates, 
esq.,  consulting  surgeon. 

At  his  residence,  the  Woodlands,  Blackheath, 
aged  85,  Major-Gen.  J.  J.  W.  Angerstein.  The 
deceased  officer  had  for  many  years  retired  from 
the  army,  and  in  1832,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  contested  the  representation  of  the 
borough  of  Greenwich,  upon  Liberal  principles, 
upon  which  occasion  he  was  defeated  by  the  pre- 
sent Admiral  (then  Captain)  J.  W.  Deans  Dundas 
and  the  late  Mr.  E.  G.  Barnard.  At  the  general 
election  in  1835,  Admiral  Dundas  retiring  from 
the  representation,  the  deceased  again  contested 
the  borough,  and  was  returned  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  with  Mr.  E.  G.  Barnard,  defeating  the 
then  Conservative  candidate,  Mr.  M.  Wolverley 
Attwood.  At  the  general  election  which  took 
place  in  August,  1837,  the  deceased  retired  from 
parliamentary  life,  and  was  little  seen  in  public 
except  in  his  official  capacity  as  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  county  of  Kent,  where,  as  also  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  the  landed  estates  of  the 
family  are  extensive. 

At  his  residence,  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster, 
Joseph  Addison,  esq.  The  deceased  was  the 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Addison,  Rector 
of  Dinsdale,  and  brother  to  Robert  Addison,  esq., 
of  Darlington.  He  was  a member  of  the  Nor- 
thern bar. 
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At  Nice,  Charlotte  Ann,  relict  of  Bichard  Shut- 
tleworth  Streatfield,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bocks,  near 
Uckfield,  Sussex. 

At  Leyton,  Essex,  aged  56,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Thomas  Moxon,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Connaught-sq,,  Kyde-park, 
\t’illiam  Jones,  esq. 

At  Dunford,  Midhurst,  the  residence  of  his 
brother,  Bichard  Cobden,  esq.,  M.P.,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  aged  58,  Fred.  Cobden, 
esq. 

At  the  Behidere,  tVeymouth,  aged  68,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  Boper  Weston,  esq.,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Purcell,  esq.,  of  Kilcorney,  co. 
Cork,  Ireland. 

At  Twickenham,  aged  41,  Bich.  JohnWarton 
Morgan,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  Captain  Morgan, 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Colonel  James  Mor- 
gan, Hon.  E.I.C.S.,  leaving  a widow  and  three 
children. 

April  11.  At  Lyme-Begis,  Dorset,  aged  73, 
Ann,  widow  of  the  late  J.  Furmedge,  esq  , of 
Nottington,  Dorset. 

At  Northwick-ter.,  Maria  Madan,  fourth  dau. 
of  the  late  Btv.  S.  Madan,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of 
Peterborough,  and  Bector  of  Ibstock,  Leicester- 
shire. 

• At  Euston  road,  aged  48,  Bebecca,  wife  of  the 
Bev.  J.  S.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  Bector  of  Bradfield 
Combust,  Suffolk,  and  Minister  of  St.  Jude’s, 
Gray’s-inn-road. 

At  Surrey-house,  Norwich,  aged  81,  John 
Venning,  esq. 

Aged  46,  Lucy  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thos.  Mayo, 
esq.,  of  Bath,  late  of  Kinson,  Dorset. 

At  Pall-mall,  aged  76,  Catharine,  relict  of  C. 
F.  Du  Pasquier,  esq. 

At  Lauriston-place,  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Knox 
Beveridge,  esq.,  W.S.,  and  Assistant- Clerk  of 
Session. 

At  Louisville,  near  Musselburgh,  Henry  Cun- 
ningham Graham,  W.S. 

At  MTiitchurch,  Herefordshii'e,  aged  80,  John 
Leach  Panter,  esq.,  late  of  North-end-lodge, 
Fulham. 

At  Couldson,  near  Croydon,  Surrey,  aged  64, 
Henry  Bowland,  esq. 

At  Olney,  aged  87,  Elin,  widow  of  John  Gar- 
rard, esq. 

Api'il  12.  At  Caine,  aged  75,  G.  Page,  esq., 

M.D. 

At  the  Maror-house,  near  Wakefield,  aged  89, 
Mary  Ann,  relict  of  James  Milnes,  esq. 

At  Inveresk-lodge,  Musselburgh,  aged  74,  Miss 
Mary  Wedderburn,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Wedderburn,  of  Blackness  and  Balen 
dean,  bart. 

At  Twyford,  aged  77,  Thomas  Woodham,  esq., 
of  Winchester. 

At  Dover-st.,  Piccadilly,  the  wife  of  Alfred 
Braithvaite,  esq. 

April  13.  Suddenly,  at  Downton,  near  King- 
ton,  Herefordsh.,  Sir  W.  S.  B.  Cockburn,  bart., 
formerly  of  B .th. 

At  Strasbourg,  Julia,  wife  of  M.  BelleAdlle,  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Pmbert  Chenery,  esq,, 
Bryanston-st.,  Portman-sq.,  London. 

Aged  65,  Chas.  Hancock,  esq.,  of  Mount  Plea- 
sant, Upper  Clapton,  and  of  the  firm  of  Barff, 
Hancock,  and  Co. 

At  Upper  Seymour-st.,  Caroline,  relict  of  John 
Maxwell  Logaii,  esq.,  of  Fingalton,  N.B. 

April  14.  At  the  Dargle,  co.  Wicklow, 
aged  79,  Ileniw  Jos.  Monck  Mason,  esq.,  LL.D., 
Barrister-at-law. 

At  his  seat.  Feme,  Wiltshire,  aged  73,  John 
Grove,  esq. 

At  Eamont-lodge,  Spring-grove,  Hounslow, 
aged  72,  Elizabeth,  -widow  of  Thomas  Wilkinson, 
esq. 

At  the  Boyal  Naval  Hospital,  Ilaslar,  Elizabeth 
Mary,  wife  of  Fitzwilliam  Man.sell,  c.«q.,  D.I.H., 
and  ‘eldest  dau.  of  B.  Baker,  esq.,  Maldou-hall, 
Es.se  x. 


At  Burbage,  Wiltshire,  the  residence  of  her 
son-in-law,  Wilham  Bartlett,  esq.,  aged  88,  Ann, 
relict  of  the  Bev.  Bichard  John  Hay,  many  years 
Chaplain  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  at 
Botterdam. 

At  Bath,  aged  73,  Harriott,  widow  of  Edward 
Anson,  esq,,  of  Bentley-hall,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford. 

At  Delapre-abbey,  aged  90,  Edward  Bouverie, 
esq. 

Apjril  15.  Aged  64,  Thos,  W.  Wilson,  esq.,  of 
Fulford,  near  York.  He  was  in  early  life  an 
active  member  of  a banking  firm,  and  also  of  the 
principal  printing  and  publishing  establishment 
in  the  North  of  England,  and  entered  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  City  in  early  life,  and  ha-ving  gone 
through  the  various  offices  of  Sheriff,  Alderman, 
&c.,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  Mayoralty  in 
1835— a year  remarkable  for  two  important 
events,  the  first  visit  of  our  Queen,  then  Princess 
Victoria,  to  this  city,  and  the  reform  of  the  Eng- 
lish Municipal  Corporations.  The  first  elections 
in  York  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Wilson,  as  Lord 
Mayor,  and  the  excitement  which  they  occasioned 
was  very  intense.  Mr.  Wilson  retired  from  the 
City  Council  some  years  ago,  but  he  continued  to 
act  as  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  a Trustee  of  the 
York  Municipal  Charities,  a Manager  of  the 
Savings’  Bank,  Treasurer  of  the  York  Dispensary, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  various  other  honorary 
offices  connected  with  our  several  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions. — York  paper. 

At  Clifton ville,  Brighton,  aged  70,  Col.  George 
Tovey,  late  of  H.M.’s  20th  Begt. 

At ‘Leamington,  Cecilia,  widow  of  Bear-Adm. 
John  Bligh,  C.B. 

At  Chepstow,  aged  68,  Vincent  Corbet,  esq.,  M.  A. 

At  Bainhill,  near  Liverpool,  aged  47,  Stephen, 
eldest  son  of  Stephen  Morgan,  esq.,  of  Harefield- 
grove,  Middlesex.  ; 

At  his  residence,  Onslow-square,  Brompton, 
aged  62,  John  Pasley,  esq.,  formerly  a Captain  in 
her  Majesty’s  Army. 

April  16.  At  his  residence,  Portland-ter., 
Begent’s-pk.,  aged  76,  Henry  Martin,  esq. 

At  Foulmire  Pv.ectory,  near  Boyston,  aged 
seven  weeks,  Grey  Henry,  infant  son  of  the 
Hon.  and  Bev.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Savile. 

Ap7'il  18.  At  the  Loans,  Budgeway,  near 
Bristol,  aged  65,  John  Goodeve,  esq. 

Suddenly,  at  Kennet,  the  Hon.  Lord  Handy- 
side,  one  ‘ of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice. 

Aged  69,  John  Jaques,  esq.,  of  Ely-place,  Hol- 
born.  Solicitor. 

At  Chichester,  aged  80,  Martha,  relict  of  the 
Bev.  Wm.  Stevens  Bayton. 

At  Upper  Glocester-st.,  aged  39,  Alexander 
Anderson,  esq.,  late  of  Horsmonden-house,  Hors- 
monden. 

Api-il  19.  At  Stamford,^aged  60,  John  Han* 
nath,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  his  residence,  London-rd.,  Derby,  aged  67, 
Edward  Calvert,  esq. 

Aged  55,  Harriett,  widow  of  Mr.  Jas.  Fuller,, 
jun.,  formerly  of  Knowl-l  ill,  Berks. 

April  20.  ‘Aged  82,  Abigail,  relict  of  W.  B. 
Langridge,  esq.,  of  Lewes,  Sussex. 

At  Tolworth-court,  Surrey,  aged  68,  Mr.  Wm. 
White. 

At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  aged  56,  Susanne,  -widow 
of  George  Le  Cronier,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Blackheath,  aged  79,  James 
Hoppe,  esq.,  formerly  of  Blackfriars. 

April  21.  Aged  73,  Mr.  Nicholas  Bolfe,  of  the 
firm  of  Wm.  Bolfe  and  Sons,  61,  Cheapside. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  78,  Dorcas,  relict  of 
the  Bev.  John  Campbell,  late  Minister  of  Kings- 
land  Chapel. 

April  22.  At  9,  Norfolk-st.,  Park-lane,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Mr.  John  Fry. 

At  Clapham-rise,  aged  72,  Sarah,  relict  of 
Anthony  Brown,  esq.,  Chamberlain  of  the  City 
of  Loudon. 
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April  23,  At  his  residence,  Twickenham-green, 
aged  72,  George  White,  esq. 

At  Queen’s-ter.,  Bayswater,  aged  54,  Miss  Elea- 
nor Otte,  niece  of  the  late  Joachim  Otte,  esq,,  of 
Homerton,  Middlesex, 

At  Clifton,  aged  40,  Major  James  Douglas,  10th 
Iloyal  Rifles,  eldest  son  of  General  Sir  James 
Douglas,  K.C.B, 

At  Paris,  Robert  C,  Cope,  esq.,  of  Loughgall, 
CO,  Armagh,  Ireland, 

At  Ruislip,  ag-d69,  John  Collett,  second  son  of 
the  late  William  Collet,  of  Pinner,  Middle.-'ex, 

At  his  residence.  New  Hillingdon,  near  Ux- 
bridge, Middlesex,  aged  65,  Mr,  James  Norman. 

April  24.  At  Cain’s-cross  Parsonage,  near 
Stroud,  aged  79,  Zechariah  Uwins,  esq.,  late  of 
the  Bank  of  England, 

At  his  residence,  2,  Hyde-park -place,  Cumher- 
laud-gate,  Robert  Lawes,  esq. 

At  Mourillon,  near  Toulon,  Marianne,  wife  of 
the  Rev,  H.  Clissold,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Bayley,  bart. 

At  Aylsham,  Norfolk,  aged  74,  William  Rep- 
ton,  esq.,  fourth  surviving  son  of  the  late  Hum- 
phry Repton,  esq.,  of  Hare-st.,  Essex. 

Aged  i2,  Harriet  Susanna,  youngest  dau,  of 


Mr,  Joseph  Kerschner,  of  Davidge-terr.,  Kenning- 
ton-road,  Lambeth, 

At  Carlton-crescent,  Southampton,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Adam  Schoales,  esq. 

April  25.  At  Keddington,  near  Louth,  Lin- 
colnshire, aged  60,  Mrs.  Parker, 

At  No.  4,  Poultry,  Mr,  Winwood  Thodey. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Wandsworth, 
Surrey,  aged  85,  Sarah,  relict  of  Wm.  Prosser, 
esq.,  of  Blackfriars,  Gloucester. 

At  Bath,  aged  25,  Marie  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of 
John  Stone,  esq,,  Sydney-house. 

At  Clifton,  aged  14,  Isabel  Maude,  eldest  dau. 
of  John  Hopton,  esq,,  of  Kemerton-court, 
Gloucestershire, 

Aged  79,  John  Taylor,  esq.,  of  the  Navy-ofnee, 
Somerset-house,  and  of  Bedford-cottage,  St. 
Ann’s-road,  Brixton, 

April  26.  At  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  74, 
Joseph  Denison,  esq. 

At  33,  York-pL,  City-rd.,  Islington,  aged  59, 
James  Muirhead,  esq. 

At  his  re-idence,  Camberwell,  aged  77,  Thomas 
Francis  Gastineau,  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

At  Godaiming,  Surrey,  aged  61,  Charles  Alex- 
ander Parson,  esq. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OP  LONDON. 


{From  the  Beturns  issued  hy  the  Begistrar-  General.) 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

I Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

IVIar.  27  . 

674 

148 

200 

203 

39 

1268 

1000 

924 

1924 

April  3 . 

700 

165 

221 

227 

61 

1374 

872 

863 

1735 

„ 10  . 

650 

154 

172 

204 

41 

1221 

852 

790 

1642 

„ 17  . 

643 

162 

188 

184 

30 

1207 

1009 

956 

1965 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average  ^ 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans.  1 

1 Peas. 

of  Six  y 

5. 

d. 

5.  d. 

5. 

d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d.  I 

5.  d. 

Weeks,  j 

44 

5 

36  8 

23 

8 

30  10 

38  3 

1 41  4 

Week  ending") 
April  17.  / 

43 

2 i 

36  7 1 

24 

7 ! 

o 

CO 

1 38  10 

1 41  5 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITPIFIELD,  April  19. 
Hay,  21.  105.  to  IZ.  45. — Straw,  11.  5s.  to  11.  10s. — Clover,  31.  Os.  to  51.  5s. 

NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 

To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 

35. 

6c^.  to  45. 

Od. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market, 

April  19. 

Mutton 

Od.  to  55. 

Od. 

Beasts 

4,190 

Veal 

55. 

8cZ.  to  65. 

8d. 

Sheep  

22,880 

Popk 

2d.  to  45. 

8d. 

Calves 

147 

Lamb 

35. 

Od.  to  35. 

8d. 

Pigs 

355 

COAL-MARKET,  April  22. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  165.  9d!.  to  195.  3d.  Other  sorts,  125. 9d.  to  165.  9d. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow  57s.  3d.  Petershurgh  Y.  C.,  555.  6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steand. 
From  March  24  to  April  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock  H 
Morning. 

mom 

c 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  ^ 
Night. 

Baxom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8 o’clock  ^ 

Morning.  ^ 

'mom( 

a 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  ^ 

Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Mar. 

0 

0 

o 

in.  pts. 

Apr. 

0 

0 

0 

in.  pts. 

24 

46 

65 

40 

30. 

8 

foffsrv,  fair 

9 

39 

43 

39 

29. 

67 

hvy.rain,  cldy. 

25 

40 

56 

42 

30. 

8 

fair 

10 

41 

58 

36 

29. 

74 

fair 

26 

39 

54 

44 

30. 

7 

do. 

11 

42 

52 

39 

29. 

82 

foggy,  fr.  cldy. 

27 

45 

51 

45 

30. 

9 

do. 

12 

39 

44 

37 

29. 

87 

do. 

28 

51 

55 

47 

30. 

9 

do.cldy.slt.m. 

13 

38 

46 

36 

29. 

93 

fair,  cloudy 

29 

54 

60 

45 

29. 

94 

d do.  rain 

14 

42 

56 

42 

30. 

04 

do. 

30 

44 

56 

47 

29. 

64 

cloudy,  do. 

15 

55 

65 

48 

29. 

97 

do. 

31 

51 

54 

48 

29. 

27 

do.  do. 

16 

59 

71 

49 

29. 

83 

fr.hy.rn.th.lg. 

A.l 

55 

56 

34 

29. 

54 

do.  do. 

17 

49 

56 

45 

29. 

95 

cloudy 

2 

45 

46 

40 

29. 

67 

fair,  rain,  snow 

18 

48 

60 

45 

30. 

14 

do.  fair 

3 

53 

54 

42 

29. 

49 

do.  cloudy,  rain 

19 

49 

62 

49 

30. 

05 

do. 

4 

49 

51 

40 

29. 

96 

do.  do.  fair 

20 

53 

62 

49 

30. 

01 

do. 

5 

40 

46 

42 

29. 

86 

do.  do. 

21 

50 

67 

55 

30. 

15 

do. 

6 

40 

44 

40 

29. 

85 

rain 

22 

56 

70 

50 

30. 

34 

do. 

7 

41 

43 

42 

29. 

70 

heavy  rain 

23 

45 

67 

49 

30. 

15 

do. 

8 

50 

51 

4? 

29. 

44 

do. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Mar. 

and 

April. 


24 

25 

26 
27 

29 

30 

31 
A.l 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 


97^ 

97 

97i 

97i 

97 

97^ 

961 

97 


96i 

96i 

96f 

96^- 

9Gi 

96| 

96^S 

961 

961 

961 

96i 

961 

96^ 

961 

961 

96| 

9Gb 


3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 


Shut. 


95i 
95^ 
95i 
95f 
95t 
95^ 
95i 
951 
951 
951 
65f 
951 
95  i- 

951 


New 
3 per 
Cent. 


Shut. 


951 
95i 
951 
95| 
95i 
951 
95i 
951 
95| 
951 
951 
951 
951 
95 1 
951 
951 


Bank 

Stock. 


Shut. 


India 

Stock. 


Shut. 


Ex.  Bills. 

£1,000. 


221 

2201 

2201 

220 

220 

2201 

220 

222 

222 

222 


220 

222 

2211 

222 

2201 


223 

2201 


223 

2201 


2201 

222 


39  pm. 
38  pm. 
36  pm. 


39  pm. 


39  pm. 
39  pm. 
35  pm. 


40  pm. 


39  pm. 
38  pm. 
36  pm. 


38  pm. 

39  pm. 


India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 


24  pm. 

25  pm. 


21  pm. 
24  pm. 


18  pm. 
12  pm. 


16  pm. 


16  pm. 
18  pm. 

17  pm. 


22  pm. 
18  pm. 

20  pm, 

21  pm. 
21  pm. 


21  pm. 


21  pm. 
20  pm. 


Ex.  Bonds 
A.  £1,000. 


1001 

101 

1001 

1001 

1001 

101 


1001 

101 


101 


101 

101 


101 


101 

101 

1001 
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By  SYLVANUS  UKBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


HERALDIC  QUERY. 

Me.  UsBAif, — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  tell  me  whose  the  fol- 
lowing arms  are,  viz.  Quarterly,  1st  and 
4th,  or,  an  eagle  displayed  sa. ; 2nd  and 
3rd,  arg. ; two  bars  sa.,  thereon  three 
martlets  or  ? — Yours,  &c. 

JAMES  XICHOLSON. 
Thelwall-hally  Warringtony 
May  6,  1858. 

CECIL  LORD  BURLEIGH. 

“ Memorand.  The  true  name  is  Sitsilt, 
an  ancient  Monmouthshire  family,  but  now 
come  to  be  about  the  degree  of  yeomanry. 
In  the  Church  of  Monmouth,  I remember 
in  a South  windowe,  an  ancient  scutcheon 
of  the  family,  the  same  that  this  family 
beares.  ’Tis  strange  that  they  should  he 
so  vaine  as  to  leave  off  an  old  British 
name  for  a Roman  one,  which  I beleeve 
Mr.  A'erstegan  did  putt  into  their  heads, 
telling  his  Lsp.  in  his  hook  that  they  were 
derived  from  the  ancient  Roman  Cecilij. 
The  first  L*^.  Burleigh  (who  was  secretary 
of  estate)  was  at  first  but  a country- 
schoolemaster  and  (I  think  Dr.  Tho.  Fuller 
sayes,  v.  ‘ Holy  State’)  borne  in  Wales.  I 
remember  (when  I was  a schoolboy  at 
Blandford)  Mr.  Basket  a reverend  divine, 
who  was  wont  to  beg  us  play-dayes,  would 
always  be  uncovered,  and  sajd,  that  ’twas 
Lord  Burleigh’s  custome,  for  said  he, 
‘ Here  is  my  Lord  ChanceUer,  my  Lord 


Treasurer,  my  Lord  Ch.  Justice  &c.  pre- 
destinated.’ • 

“He  made  Cicero’s  Epistles  his  glasse, 
his  rule,  his  oracle,  and  ordinary  Pocket 
Booke.” — A.ubreifs  Letter. 

SAKADRACE. 

H.  T.  R.  has  some  difficulty  in  agreeing 
with  J.  H.’s  suggestion  that  for  sakadrace 
(pp.  289,  290)  we  should  read  sac-a-drapsy 
which  could  of  course  mean  nothing  else 
but  “ clothes-bag.”  In  p.  290  the  very 
next  article  mentioned  after  the  sakadracey 
is  cloths ak ; which,  it  is  pretty  evident, 
also  means  a “ clothes-bag and  why  the 
very  same  article  should,  in  such  close 
sequence,  be  called  by  two  different  names, 
it  would  require  a diviner  almost  to  un- 
derstand. 

If  by  hahut  J.  H.  means  the  same  word 
that  is  rendered  by  Fleta  hahadurtiy  a 
“ chest”  or  “ coffer,”  the  suggestion  ap- 
pears a very  happy  one ; though  it  seems 
by  no  means  improbable  that  harhvde 
(bear -hood)  is  the  more  correct  reading  of 
the  two,  the  name  being  a very  appro- 
priate one  for  a clothes-box  or  trunk. 

The  length  of  some  articles,  and  the  wish 
to  complete  others  in  this  volume,  com- 
pels us  to  defer  our  notices  of  recent 
puhlications  and  the  remains  of  the 
intelligence  till  our  next  magazine. 
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THE  ARMS,  ARMOUR  AND  MILITARY  USAGES 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

{Continued  from  p.  467.) 

Each  army  endeavoured  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
having  the  sun  and  wind  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  ^ At 
Cressy  the  circumstance  of  the  French  having  the  blaze 
of  sunlight  in  their  eyes  is  always  recorded  by  their 
countrymen  as  an  important  element  in  their  defeat.  The 
effect  of  the  dust  raised  by  the  trampling  of  many  horses 
and  driven  into  the  faces  of  the  men-at-arms  encountering 
at  spear’s-length  before  them,  must  also  have  been  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  hand-to-hand  struggles  of  this 
day ; and  indeed  we  not  only  find  that  the  dust  impeded 
the  efforts  of  the  combatants,  but  that,  on  occasion,  it  fairly 
put  a stop  to  the  fight.  In  1387,  at  an  encounter  near 
Yilhalpandos  between  the  French  and  English,  ^Hhere  was 
a fierce  and  stout  combat,  and  many  on  both  sides  were 
[ overthrown  on  the  sand,  and  when  the  lances  were  broken, 
the  knights  fought  bravely  with  other  arms ; but  the  dust 
of  the  fine  sand  that  was  there  began  to  fiy  about,  from  the 
trampling  of  the  horses,  and  was  so  great  and  so  annoying, 
that  they  could  neither  see  nor  recognise  each  other ; and 
their  horses  were  quite  covered  with  dust,  and  themselves 
too,  and  they  could  not  take  their  breath  without  having 
their  mouths  full  of  it.  On  this  account  they  discontinued 
their  attacks  and  deeds  of  arms ; and  the  English  gathered 
themselves  together,  directed  hy  their  war-cries;  and  the 


1 See  p.  251. 
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French  on  their  side  did  likewise,  and  returned  to  Yille-  I 
Arpent;  and  thus  neither  one  party  nor  the  other  came  | 
to  any  harm“.”  j 

When  the  melee  was  faiidy  engaged  and  the  bow  could  I 
no  longer  be  employed  with  advantage,  the  archers  threw  1 
aside  their  missile  arms,  and  dashed  into  the  thick  of  the  1 
fight  to  act  as  swordsmen  or  axe-men.  Occasionally  they  | 
appropriated  the  weapons  of  the  opposing  men-at-arms,  and  1 
slew  their  enemies  with  their  own  steel.  In  the  encounter  , I 
in  1364  between  the  troops  of  Messire  Bertrand  du  Ones-  jll 
din  et  les  Bretons  d’un  lez,  et  de  monseigneur  Eobert  ti 
Canolle“  et  messire  Gautier  Huet  de  P autre,”  the  English  i 
archers  threw  down  their  bows,  and,  passing  through  the 
crowd  of  their  companions  (the  men-at-arms),  came  up  to  i 
the  French,  who  were  furnished  with  axes.  Then  they 
attacked  them  with  right  good  will,  and  speedily  took  from 
some  of  them  their  axes,  with  which  they  afterwards  fought 
well  and  boldly 

War-cries,  both  national  and  personal,  were  still  in 
vogue,  and  were  used  for  three  diflPerent  purposes, — on 
joining  battle,  for  the  rescue  of  a leader,  and  to  rally 
troops.  The  national  cry  of  England  was  Saint  George 
of  France,  Monjoy  e S'aint  Denis  p;”  of  Castille,  “Saint 

James;”  of  Portugal,  “Our  Lady!  Portugal;”  of  Bri- 
tanny,  “ Saint  Malo,”  or  “ Saint  Yves.”  Edward  the  Third, 
according  to  Walsingham,  in  an  engagement  near  Calais, 

“ evaginato  gladio.  Sanctum  Edwardum  et  Sanctum  Geor- 
gium  invocavit,  dicens  : Ha  Sancte  Edwarde  I Ha  Saint 
George!”  Personal  cries  consisted  of  the  name  of  the 
chief,  that  of  his  patron  saint,  his  armorial  symbol,  or  an 
invocation  to  heaven  for  aid  in  the  hour  of  battle.  The  cry 
of  the  Earl  of  Flanders  was  “ Flandre  an  Lion;”  that  of 
the  Montmorenci  family,  “ Dieu  aide  au  premier  Chrestien.” 
The  word  of  the  Duke  of  Boinbon  was  “ Bourbon,  nostre 
Dame;”  of  the  Count  of  Foix,  “ Hostre  Dame,  Bearn;”  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  “ Lancastre  au  Comte  Derby ;”  of  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  “ Douglas,  Saint  Giles;”  of  the  Count  of 
Hainault,  “ Hainault  au  noble  comte ;”  of  the  Count  of  Ar- 


“ Froissart,  vol.  ii.  p.  631.  M.  Paulin  Paris  at  p.  455  of  the  fifth 

" Knowles.  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Grandes 

° Froissart,  i.  494.  C/ironiques. 

f On  the  oricrin  of  this  cry,  see  note  of 
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tois,  Monjoye  au  blanc  espervier.”  At  the  combat  of 
Comines  in  1382,  “ ces  gens  d’armes  de  France  commen- 
cerent  a abattre  ces  Flamands,  a renverser  sans  deport  et  a 
occire.  La  crioit-on  Saint  Py  ! Laval ! Sancerre  ! Enghien  ! 
Antoing  ! Yertaing  ! Sconnevort ! Sanmes  ! Halle wyn  I et 
tons  cris  dont  il  y avoit  la  gens  d’armes'^.” 

Occasionally  some  particular  leader  was  chosen,  whose 
cry  should  be  the  rallying-word  of  the  day ; and  this  leader 
was  not  always  the  most  distinguished  of  the  host.  At  the 
combat  of  Cocherel  in  1364,  Duguesclin  being  present,  it 
was  resolved  to  make  the  Count  of  Auxerre  “ sovereign  for 
the  day,”  and  to  adopt  his  cry  of  “ Hotre  Dame  ! Auxerre  !” 
but  the  Count  excusing  himself  on  the  plea  of  his  youth, 
the  word  of  Duguesclin  was  finally  chosen,  and  the  battle 
began  with  the  shout  of  “ FTotre  Dame  ! Guesclin’' !” 

In  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy,  and  to  impress 
him  with  the  belief  that  he  was  about  to  be  assailed  by 
forces  which  in  fact  were  not  present,  the  men  were  some- 
times instructed  to  raise  the  cry  of  leaders  who  had  not 
joined  the  host.  In  the  encounter  of  the  French  and 
Flemings  near  Comines  in  1382,  it  was  ordered  that,  when 
the  Flemings  approached,  nous  crierons  tous  d’une  voix, 
chacun  son  cri  on  le  cri  de  son  seigneur  a qui  chacun  est, 
ja-soit  ce  que  les  seigneurs  ne  soient  pas  tous  ici.  Par 
celle  voie  et  ce  cri,  nous  les  ebahirons,  et  puis  ferirons  en 
eux  de  grand’  volonte®.” 

The  Popes  also  had  their  war-cry,  which  was  “ Our 
Lady!  Saint  Peter  I”  Some  of  the  knightly  Orders  added 
the  motto  of  their  fraternity  to  that  of  their  families  : thus, 
the  Chevaliers  du  Saint-Esprit,  au  droit  desir,”  instituted 
by  Louis  of  Tarento,  king  of  Sicily  in  1352,  combined  with 
their  personal  cry  that  of  their  society,  which  was  Au 
droit  desir*  I” 

A word  of  recognition  was  sometimes  used  in  the  field 
to  prevent  the  men  from  slaying  their  comrades  by  mistake. 
The  Chronicle  of  St.  Denis  tells  us,  in  1347,  that  Thomas 
Dagorn"  ordered  his  soldiers  to  interchange  in  an  under- 
tone a certain  word,  which  word  I have  not  been  able  to 


<1  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

^ Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 

® Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

* Ducaiige,  Diss.  xi.  in  Joinville ; and 


consult  the  whole  of  that  and  the  follow- 
ing dissertation  for  further  particulars  on 
this  subject. 

" Dagworth, 
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learn.  But  our  men  killed  one  another,  from  being  unable 
to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  on  account  of  the  darkness 
which  prevailed  J 

In  a former  page  we  have  seen  that  a leader  of  in-  1 
ferior  rank  was  occasionally  chosen  as  sovereign  of  the  I 
day.’’  This  arrangement  was  not  confined  to  a passage  of  1 
courtesy  between  knight  and  knight ; even  kings  con- 
descended to  quit  the  saddle  and  fight  among  the  ranks 
of  the  men-at-arms  under  the  banner  of  some  subject  d 
knight.  A notable  example  of  this  practice  is  afforded  by  | 
the  combat  of  Calais  in  1350.  King  Edward  III.  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  both  served  on  this  day  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  gallant  Sir  Walter  Manny.  Messire  Gautier, 
je  veux  que  vous  soyez  de  cette  besogne  chef;  car  moi  et 
mon  fils  nous  combattrons  dessous  votre  banniere.  Messire 
Gautier  repondit : Monseigneur,  Dieu  y ait  part ! si  me 
ferez  haute  honneur^.”  The  adventure  being  fully  ar- 
ranged, the  royal  combatants  took  their  place  in  the  ranks, 
and  the  battle  joined.  There,”  continues  Eroissart,  “ was 
the  King  of  England,  unknown  to  his  enemies,  beneath  the 
banner  of  Sir  Walter  Manny ; and  we  will  tell  you  how  he 
proceeded  this  day.  On  foot,  and  keeping  his  rank  ^rictly, 
he  advanced  with  his  comrades  against  the  enemy,  who 
kept  very  close  together,  presenting  their  lances,  which 
they  had  cut  down  to  the  length  of  five  feet.  The  first 
onset  was  sharp  and  fierce.  The  king  attacked  Sir  Eustace 
de  Eibaumont,  a very  powerful  and  bold  knight,  who  gave 
him  a chivalrous  reception,  though  not  knowing  who  it  was 
that  thus  assaulted  him.  There  the  king  fought  against 
the  said  messire  Eustace  a long  time,  and  messire  Eustace 
against  him ; so  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  them.  . . . 
And,  as  I was  informed,  the  King  was  twice  strucjt  down 
on  his  knees  by  Sir  Eustace;  but  Sir  Walter  Manny  and 
Sir  Eegioald  Cobham,  who  were  near,  helped  him  up  again. 

. . . The  last  knight  that  was  taken  prisoner  in  that  field, 
and  well  he  had  combated  therein,  was  Sir  Eustace  de  Ei- 
baumont. The  King  of  England  took  him  by  dint  of  arms, 
and  restored  to  him  his  sword ; not  that  the  knight  knew 
it  was  King  Edward,  but  thought  it  was  one  of  the  retinue 
of  Sir  Walter  Manny.”  Subsequently,  at  a supper  which 


Vol.  V.  pp.  47 i and  475. 


y Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 
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the  king  gave  to  his  prisoners  at  his  castle  of  Calais,  where 
the  first  course  was  laid  before  them  by  the  gentle  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  knights  of  England,”  Sir  Eustace  had 
the  chief  honour.  “ Then  the  King  went  towards  Sir 
Eustace  de  Eibaumont,  and  said  to  him  in  joyous  mood : 
Messire  Eustace,  of  all  the  knights  that  I ever  saw,  none 
j have  I met  more  bold  in  the  assault  of  his  adversary  or 
j more  expert  in  the  defence  of  his  own  person,  than  yourself ; 
in  no  battle  where  I have  been,  found  I ever  foe  who  gave 
me  so  much  trouble  to  overcome  as  you  have  done  this 
day.  Therefore  to  you  I give  the  prize  of  it,  and  all  the 
knights  of  my  court  agree  that  you  have  well  deserved  the 
reward.  Then  the  King  took  the  chaplet  of  fine  pearls  from 
his  brow  and  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Sir  Eustace,  with 
these  words : Messire  Eustace,  I give  you  this  chaplet  as 
the  best  combatant  of  this  day,  and  pray  you  to  wear  it  to 
the  year’s  end  for  love  of  me.  I know  well  that  you  are 
a gay  and  amorous  knight,  and  that  you  are  fond  of  the 
society  of  dames  and  damsels ; therefore  say,  wherever  you 
go,  that  it  was  my  present.  I restore  to  you  your  liberty, 
and,  if  it  so  please  you,  tomorrow  you  may  take  your  de- 
parture.” 

With  regard  to  Strategy — that  science  by  which  the 
movement  of  troops  across  a country  is  so  ordered  as  to 
effect  or  to  avoid  surprises ; to  concentrate  forces  on  a given 
point  so  as  to  compel  the  adversary  to  fight  at  a disadvan- 
tage; or,  with  an  army  of  inferior  power,  to  postpone  an 
engagement  till,  by  taking  up  a position  of  great  natural 
strength,  the  disparity  of  numbers  is  compensated, — the 
leaders  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  for  the  most  part 
but  as  children.  They  were  often  ignorant  alike  of  the 
enemy’s  position  and  their  own : they  fancied  the  foe  in 
front,  but  found  that  he  was  behind ; they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  marching  upon  one  town,  when  suddenly  they 
came  in  view  of  the  steeples  of  another.  A Scottish  cam- 
paign was  often  a mere  game  at  hide-and-seek;  and,  in- 
deed, a drawn  game,  for  both  hosts  were  at  last  compelled 
to  retire  into  their  respective  territories  without  striking 
a blow.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  neither  French 
nor  English  knew  where  the  opposing  army  was  to  be 
found.  King  John  at  last  discovered  that  the  Prince,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  before  him,  was  in  his  rear  Quand  le 
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roi  entendit  la  verite,  que  ses  ennemis,  que  tant  desiroit  a 
trouver,  etoient  derriere  et  non  devant,  si  en  fut  grande-  >1 
ment  rejoni.”  The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  part,  was 
equally  in  the  dark : — D’autre  part,  le  prince  de  Galles  et  i 
ses  gens  ne  sayoient  nul  conyenant  des  Prangois,  ni  ne  i| 
pouyoient  sayoir.  Bien  ayoient  entendu  quTls  etoient  sur  I 
les  champs,  mais  ils  ne  sayoient  mie  jiistement  quel  part ; : 
fors  tant  quTls  supposoient  assez  quTls  n’etoient  mie  loin^”  | 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  marching  to  besiege  Calais,  reaches  , 
St.  Omer,  belieying  himself  to  be  before  the  former  town  ; 
In  1369,  Thomas  Percy,  being  on  one  side  of  a bridge,  was  i 
unable  to  afford  assistance  to  Sir  John  Chandos,  who  was  li 
commanding  in  a combat  on  the  other,  because  ^Hhe  bridge 
of  Luzac  being  high,  with  a boss  in  the  middle,’’  he  was  i 
unable  to  see  oyer  it : — “ Et  rien  n’en  sayoient  messire 
Thomas  de  Percy  et  les  Anglois,  qui  de-la  le  pont  etoient ; ' 
car  le  pont  de  Luzac  est  haut,  a bosse  au  milieu,  et  cela  leur  : 
en  tolloit  la  yue 

Scouts  were,  howeyer,  in  use.  In  1378,  Sir  John  Ar-  I 
lington  with  his  English,  and  Messire  Guillaume  des  Bor  des  | 
with  the  French  garrison  of  Montbourg,  took  the  field. 
Arlington,  haying  arrayed  his  men-at-arms,  ordonna  ses 
coureurs.”  Des  Bordes,  on  his  part,  had  done  the  same.  I 
And  thus  they  marched  forward  on  both  sides,  till  at 
length  the  scouts  came  so  near  together,  that  the  English 
scouts  saw  and  fully  examined  the  French,  and  also  the 
French  scouts  discoyered  and  examined  the  English;  and 
so,  each  party  retired  to  its  own  troops,  reporting  the  true 
position  of  the  enemy  ’ 

The  March  of  armies,  so  far  as  ordinances  went,  was  | 
excellently  arranged;  but  in  the  outskirts  of  the  host, 
among  the  camp-followers,  [pillards^  as  they  were  expres- 
siyely  termed,)  the  most  terrible  excesses  were  committed. 
E’er  is  it  uncommon  to  hear  the  old  chroniclers  lament  that 
the  poor  yillagers  were  as  roughly  treated  by  their  own 
partisans  as  by  an  inyading  enemy. 

The  Constable  directed  the  order  of  march,  assigning  to 
each  officer  his  place  in  the  host.  He  first  sent  forward  a 
detachment,  which  included  the  quarter-masters  and  others 


* Froissart,  1356,  ch.  28  and  29. 
' Alain  Chartier,  a.d.  1406. 


^ Froissart,  1369,  ch.  294. 
' Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  720. 
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concerned  in  preparing  the  lodgings  of  the  army.  The  van- 
guard went  next,  headed  hy  the  Constable  himself.  The 
bowmen  followed.  Then  came  the  hataille^  or  middle 
division;  the  king,  if  in  the  field,  having  his  place  Avith 
this  body.  The  third  battle,  or  rear-guard,  succeeded ; be- 
j hind  which  was  a detachment  of  approved  troops,  to  pre- 

|*vent  the  march  being  disturbed  by  the  enemy 

Froissart  has  given  us,  with  some  particularity,  the  order 
of  march  of  Edward  III.  on  entering  France  in  1359.  “ So 
the  king  left  Calais  next  morning  with  all  his  troops, 
and  began  his  journey  with  the  greatest  supply  of  carts 
and  wagons,  and  the  best  horsed,  that  England  had  ever 
furnished.  It  was  said  that  there  were  more  than  six 
< thousand  carts  with  their  teams,  all  of  which  had  been 
brought  over  from  England.  Then  the  king  put  his  bat- 
tles in  order,  all  so  nobly  and  so  richly  equipped  that  it 
was  delightful  to  see  them.  He  caused  his  Constable,  the 
Earl  of  March,  whom  he  much  loved,  to  ride  first,  with  five 
hundred  men-at-arms  and  a thousand  archers.  Next  came 
the  battle  of  the  king : then  that  of  the  Marshals,  contain- 
ing three  thousand  iron  armours  [armures  de  fer)  and  five 
thousand  archers ; and  all  these  rode  in  close  order,  keep- 
ing their  ranks  with  great  exactness;  following  the  Con- 
stable and  the  battle  of  the  king.  Then  came  the  baggage 
of  the  army,  which  extended  two  leagues : and  there  were 
more  than  six  thousand  carts  with  their  teams,  carrying 
every  kind  of  purveyance  for  the  army  and  quarters  {hotels); 
and  things  which  before-time  had  never  been  seen  to  ac- 
company the  march  of  men-at-arms,  such  as  hand-mills, 
ovens,  and  such-like.  After  these  came  the  strong  battle 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brothers,  consisting  of  at 
least  twenty-five  hundred  iron  armours,  nobly  mounted 
and  richly  equipped.  And  all  these  men-at-arms  and 
I archers  were  arrayed  in  close  order,  so  that,  if  occasion 
' had  required,  they  were  ready  for  instant  combat.  In  thus 

marching  they  did  not  leave  a single  gar^on  behind  them, 
but  waited  for  his  coming  up  with  the  rest ; and  they  were 
consequently  not  able  to  proceed  more  than  three  leagues 
a-day.  And  besides  the  above,  the  king’s  host  contained 
five  hundred  varlets,  with  shovels  and  hatchets,  who  pre- 


? ^ See  the  instruments  cited  by  Daniel,  Milice  frangaise,  i.  173. 
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ceded  the  wagons  to  clear  the  roads,  and  to  cut  down  the 
hedges  and  bushes  that  obstructed  the  way 

This,  the  usual  order  of  march,  was  sometimes  reversed ; 
the  first  division  being  that  of  the  Marshal,  while  the  Con- 
stable commanded  the  rear- guard.  As,  in  1373,  near 
Therouenne : the  English  rode  in  three  battles  very 

orderly;  and  did  not  proceed  more  than  two  or  three 
leagues  a- day,  but  at  noon  came  to  a halt.  !Mone  hurried 
forward  before  the  rest,  but  they  very  courteously  waited 
for  one  another.  The  first  battle  was  that  of  the  marshals ; 
the  second,  that  of  the  two  dukes,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
and  the  Duke  of  Britanny.  Then  came  the  carts  and  wagons 
which  carried  all  their  stores.  And  lastly  the  rear-guard, 
led  by  the  Constable.  All  these  battles  marched  close 
one  to  another : none  hurried  forward  nor  urged  his  horse 
beyond  the  pace  of  the  rest;  and  no  knight  nor  esquire, 
however  distinguished  he  might  be  among  the  men-at- 
arms,  dared  to  quit  his  companions,  if  he  was  not  bidden 
to  do  so  by  the  captains  of  his  company  {route)  or  the  mar- 
shals V’  The  subdivisions  were  the  constableries,  every 
lord  being  with  his  own  particular  retinue,  banner  or  pen- 
non flying.  Et  chevauchoient  ordonnement  et  par  con- 
netablies,  chacun  sire  entre  ses  gens ; et  etoient  Marechaux 
de  Post  d’Angleterre  le  comte  de  I7orthantonne  et  de  Col- 
chestre  et  le  comte  de  Suffolc,  et  Connetable  d’Angleterre 
le  comte  de  Warvich  The  French  in  1382,  marching 
towards  the  field  of  Eosebeque,  were  thus  ordered.  First 
went  1,760  ouvriers  on  foot,  to  level  the  roads,  cut  down 
the  hedges  and  bushes,  fill  up  hollows,  and  so  forth.  Then 
came  the  avant-garde^  commanded  by  the  Marshals  of 
France,  Burgundy  and  Flanders,  consisting  of  1,200  men- 
at-arms  and  600  crossbow-men,  l3esides  4,000  foot-soldiers, 
furnished  with  shields,  and  other  men-at-arms  that  the 
Count  of  Flanders  had  sent.  The  Count  himself,  with 
about  16,000  men-at-arms  and  foot-soldiers,  marched  on 
the  wing  of  the  van-guard,  to  comfort  it,  if  need  were.’’ 
The  battle  of  the  king  came  next,  amounting  to  6,000 
men-at-arms  and  2,000  crossbows,  Genoese  and  others. 
The  rear-guard  followed,  composed  of  2,000  men-at-arms 
and  200  arbalesters^. 


' Froissarb,  vol.  i.  j).  417. 
f Ibid.,  ]).  078. 


^ Ibid.,  p.  76. 

Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  232.  It  is  scarcely 
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The  carts  and  wagons  accompanying  the  host  fulfilled  a 
further  duty  than  that  of  carrying  the  provisions  and 
munitions  of  war : they  were  employed,  when  the  force 
encamped,  as  a fence  against  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  To 
this  end,  they  were  placed  around  the  army,  the  shafts  of 
one  cart  being  attached  to  the  rear  of  another. 

‘‘  Le  derriere  de  chacune 
Est  mis,  si  com  nous  estimons, 

A I’autre  entre  les  deux  limons.” — Guiart. 

The  Body- ARMOUR  of  the  fourteenth  century  offers  much 
diversity  of  form,  especially  in  the  first  half  of  the  period ; 
in  the  second  portion  of  the  century  the  suits  shew  more 
uniformity. 

The  materials  employed  were  iron  and  steel,  brass,  lea- 
ther, whalebone,  and  the  stuffs  used  for  quilted  defences. 
The  iron  was  worn  in  the  shape  of  chain-mail,  scalework, 
splints  and  plate.  The  jacked  leather  {cuir-bouilli)  was  no 
doubt  frequently  substituted  for  metal  in  the  larger  defences 
of  the  body ; though,  both  being  smooth  and  rigid  alike,  it 
is  often  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  them,  as  represented 
in  the  sculptures  and  pictures  of  the  time.  Brass  appears 
to  have  been  employed  in  parts  only  of  the  knightly  equip- 
ment. Quilted  (or  pourpointed)  garments  occur  through- 
out the  period ; sometimes  as  the  under-coat  of  a steel  de- 
fence, sometimes  as  the  principal  body-armour,  and  some- 
times as  the  armorial  surcoat.  Banded-mail  appears  nearly 
throughout  the  century,  and  in  the  monuments  of  Edward 
the  Third’s  time  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

Defences  of  iron  or  steel  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  the  period.  The  Inventory  of  the  Effects  of 
Piers  Gaveston,  taken  in  1313,  amongst  other  articles  of 
armour,  has  : — Item,  deux  peires  de  jambers  de  feer.^  ventz 
et  noveauzV’  The  Inventory  of  Louis  X.  of  France,  in 
1316,  has  many  entries  of  iron  and  steel  armour : — “ Item, 


necessary  to  say  that  the  numbers  given 
in  this  chronicle  are  sometimes  at  vari- 
ance with  other  accounts.  Not  only  do 
different  authors  occasionally  furnish  dif- 
ferent amounts,  hut  the  various  manu- 
scripts of  Froissart  himself  are  strangely 
contradictory.  Carelessness  of  transcrip- 
tion may  have  something  to  do  with  these 
variations,  so  frequent  in  old  chronicles. 


but  the  country  of  the  transcriber  was 
probably  the  chief  cause  of  them.  An 
English  “ historiographer”  may  be  ex- 
cused if,  in  having  to  select  between  two 
returns  of  the  numbers  engaged  in  a de- 
feat of  his  countrymen,  he  should  have 
adopted  the  larger  amount, 
f New  Foedera,  vol.  ii.  p.  203^ 
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iii.  paires  de  greves  et  iii.  paires  de  pouloins  deader.  Item, 
iii.  cors  d’acier 

In  1322,  the  Inventory  of  Hnmprey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  mentions: — “tin  corset  de  fer.  Une  peire  des 
plates,  covertes  de  vert  velvet 

Among  the  Inventories  of  the  Exchequer  in  1331  is  an  , 
order  for  the  restitution  of  the  armour  of  the  Earl  of  March  1 1 
to  his  son.  These  items  form  part  of  the  delivery  : — j • 
^‘Une  peire  des  plates  covertz  de  rouge  samyt.  vi.  Corsetz 
de  feerV’ 

The  will  of  the  Black  Prince,  in  1376,  directs  that  on  his  i 
tomb  shall  be  placed  his  image,  ^Hout  armez  de  her  de  ; 
guerre  I 

At  a feat  of  arms  in  Brittany  in  1381,  ^4e  sire  de  Yer-  i 
taing  ferit  par  telle  manim^e  le  sire  de  Puisances  que  il  j 
transperga  les  mailles  et  la  poitrine  d’acier,  et  tout  ce  qui  li 
etoit  dessousV’  I 

In  another  joust  between  a French  and  an  English  cham-  I 
pion,  Nicholas  Cliffort  consuivit  de  son  glaive  “ Jean 
Bourcinel  en  la  poitrine  d’acier  amont.  Le  fer  du  glaive 
coula  outre  a 1’ autre  lez,  et  ne  le  prit  point  a la  plate  d’acier, 
mais  esclissa  amont  en  coulant,  et  passa  tout  outre  le  camail, 
qui  etoit  de  bonnes  mailles,  et  lui  entra  an  col^,”  &c. 

Cuvelier,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Duguesclin,  mentions  the 
steel  plates  of  the  knights : — I 

Ces  escus  a leurs  cos,  ces  hauberts  endossez, 

Bonnes  plates  d’acier,  et  de  glaives  assez.” — Vers  5,925. 

Brass  appears  but  rarely  as  the  material  of  armour.  It, 
however,  forms  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  knight  de-  ! 
scribed  by  Chaucer  in  the  well-known  passage  of  The 
Eime  of  Sire  Thopas  — 

His  jambeux  were  of  quirboily, 

His  swerdes  shethe  of  yvory. 

His  helm  of  latoun  bright : 

His  sadel  was  of  rowel  boon. 

His  bridel  as  the  sonne  shon. 

Or  as  the  moone  light®.” 

And  over  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbury 

^ Ducange,  Gloss.,  v.  Armaiura.  * Froissart,  ii.  126. 

^ Archicological  Journal,  ii.  349.  Spear. 

■ Kal.  and  Inv.  of  the  Exche(juer,  iii.  " Froissart,  ii.  132. 

165.  ” Page  319,  ed.  Wi’ight. 

Royal  Wills,  p.  67. 
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are  still  hanging  the  brass  gauntlets  of  that  hero.  They 
are  engraved  in  Stothard’s  Monuments. 

Leather  armour  is  not  unfrequently  mentioned  in  writings 
of  the  fourteenth  century : it  is  sometimes  distinguished  as 
of  cuir-houilli.^  sometimes  named  only  as  being  of  leather.’’ 
The  passage  quoted  above  from  Chaucer  tells  us  of  leg  de- 
fences made  of  jacked  leather ; and  the  German  antiquaries 
often  interpret  as  gepresstem  Leder^  those  smooth  fabrics 
which  the  English  archseologist  is  inclined  rather  to  look 
upon  as  iron  or  steel.  Eeal  pieces  of  armour  of  this  time 
are  of  necessity  very  rare : there  are,  however,  several  ex- 
amples of  defences  made  of  ciiir-houilli  still  existing.  In 
the  church  of  Krelingen-on-the- Tauber  are  preserved  three 
shields,  three  crests  and  a knightly  helm,  all  of  this  ma- 
terial. They  are  figured  by  Hefner  in  his  work  on  medie- 
val costume,  and  referred  by  him  to  this  century  p.  The 
shield  of  the  Black  Prince  over  his  tomb  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  is  also  of  cuir-houilli^  moulded  so  as  to  shew  the 
armorial  bearings  in  relief.  This  shield  is  engraved  and  de- 
scribed by  Stothard  in  his  “ Monumental  Effigies.”  Among 
the  armour  of  Eoger  Mortimer,  delivered  to  his  son  in  1331, 
are  ^Hrois  peire  des  quisseux  de  quir  boile^^.” 

In  the  Inventory  of  the  Effects  of  Sir  Simon  Burley, 
beheaded  in  1388,  amongst  the  “Armour  pur  la  guerre,” 
occurs:  “un  palet''  de  quierboylle,  covere  de  stakes  blanc 
et  vert  ®.” 

Armour  of  “leather”  appears  in  the  Inventory  of  Louis 
Hutin  in  1316,  before  mentioned.  “Item,  iii.  paires  de 
bracieres  en  cuir,  des  armes  de  France.”  In  the  Limburg 
Chronicle,  under  the  year  1351,  we  read:  “The  soldiers 
also  wore  leg-pieces  that  in  front  were  made  of  leather, 
and  arm- pieces  of  leather : their  knees  were  provided  with 
iron  bosses.” 

In  the  Inventory  of  the  Effects  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  in  1322,  occur,  among  other  articles  of 
armour : “ ij.  bacynettes,  lun  covert  de  quir,  lautre  bourni  b” 
Horse-armour  was  also  made  of  leather : in  the  Inventory 
of  Louis  Hutin  appear: — “ij.  Chanfrains  dorez,  et  un  de 
cuir.”  This  was  probably  of  cuir-houilli. 

p Trachten  des  chnstlichen  Mittelalters,  ■■  Headpiece, 
part  ii.  pi.  68.  ® Promptoriiini  Parmdorum,  note  on 

1 Kalend.  and  Inv.  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  369,  ed.  Way. 
iii.  165.  ‘ Archaeol.  Journal,  ii.  349. 
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Whalebone  seems  to  have  been  used  chiefly  for  the 
gauntlets  of  the  warrior,  and  was  probably  employed  in 
the  form  of  scales.  Of  the  existence  of  whalebone  armour, 
we  have  the  evidence  both  of  poet  and  chronicler.  Under 
the  year  1304,  Guiart  tells  us  of 

Ganz  de  plates  et  de  balaines, 

Lances  roides,  jnisarmes  saines.” — Line  9370. 

And  in  another  place  he  has  : — 

‘‘Les  mains  covertes  de  balainne, 

Et  de  ganz  de  plates  donees".” 

And  Froissart,  describing  the  troops  of  Philip  von  Arte-  ; 
veld  mustering  previously  to  the  battle  of  Eosebecque,  tells  I 
us  that  ceux  du  Franc  de  Bruges  etoient  armes  la  grei-  • 
gneur  partie  de  maillets,  de  houetes  et  de  chapeaux  de  fer,  i 
d’hauquetons  et  de  gauds  de  baleine i 

Quilted  armour  was  used  throughout  the  century  : some-  ; 
times  for  the  under-garment  (gambeson);  sometimes  for  1 
the  coat-of-fence  itself ; and  sometimes  even  for  the  surcoat.  ! 
The  surcoat  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbury  is  quilted ; | 

the  stuffing  is  of  cotton  y,  which  is  wadded  in,  to  the  thick-  j 
ness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Examples  of  quilted  i 
defences  are  seen  in  our  engravings,  1^’os.  7,  9, 19  and  27.  | 

Having  glanced  at  the  materials  for  armour,  let  us  now 
examine  the  fabrics  constructed  out  of  them.  We  can  then  1 
pass,  with  a clear  understanding  of  our  subject,  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  various  garments  forming  the  soldier’s 
equipment. 

These  fabrics  are  : — interlaced  chain-mail ; scale-work  ; 
splinted  armour,  of  two  kinds,  either  having  the  metal  in 
view,  or  having  the  splints  covered  with  a textile  material, 
with  studs  on  the  surface ; armour  of  plate ; a defence 
composed  of  metal  strips  fixed  on  leather  or  pourpointerie  ; 
a quilted  garment  with  studs  on  the  surface  ; a variety,  in 
which  studs  and  strips  of  metal  overlie  a quilted  defence  ; 
and  the  old  panoply  of  banded-mail. 

Chain-maiU  is  of  constant  occurrence  throughout  the 

" See  also  line  9,357.  y The  usual  material  for  'pourpointerie. 

* Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.  Compare  also  ^ The  antiquity  of  interlaced  chain-mail 
the  tournament  swords  of  whalebone,  no-  has  been  much  discussed.  It  is  most 
ticcd  in  Archccologia,  xvii.  302,  and  the  clearly  sculptured  on  the  base  of  the 
shields  “of  halayn”  in  the  “ Komance  of  Trajan  Column.  A photograph  of  this 
Ixichard  Cocr-dc-Lion,”  p.  117,  cd. Weber.  curious  example  was  c.xliibited  by  the 
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century.  The  rings  vary  considerably  in  their  dimensions, 
as  represented  on  the  life-size  effigies  of  the  time  ; a varia- 
tion no  doubt  warranted  by  the  real  mail  in  use,  as  similar 
diversity  is  found  in  the  chain-armour  of  a later  day,  still 
in  existence. 

The  largest  armour- links  ever  observed  by  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  appear  on  the  sculptured  effigy  of  a knight  of 
the  Ereville  family,  in  Tamworth  Church,  Staifordshire  : 
date  about  1400.  Each  ring  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  On  the  effigy  of  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  in  Bunbury 
Church,  Cheshire,  the  mails  are  only  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
across.  Between  these  two  measurements,  the  links  occur 
in  every  variety  : occasionally,  indeed,  the  same  monument 
offers  examples  of  different  sized  rings  in  different  parts  of 
the  equipment ; as  the  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Arden,  in  Aston 
Church,  Warwickshire,  where  there  are  three  dimensions. 
The  English  name  for  armure  de  mailles  appears  to  have 
been  Wire-armour.  “ Item,  lego  j.  wyrehatt.”  (York  Wills, 
p.  343.)  ‘‘‘  Item,  j.  wyer  hatt,  harnest  with  sylver.’’  (Ib., 

p.  419.) 

Armour  of  chain-mail  was  cleaned  by  rolling  it  in  a 
barrel ; probably  with  sand  or  some  similar  agent.  In  the 
Inventory  of  Hover  Castle  in  1344,  we  find  “i.  barelle  pro 
armaturis  rollandis.”  And  in  another,  “ i.  barell  ferrat.  pro 
armaturis  Eegis  mundandis Of  this  process,  however, 
we  have  notices  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  Wace,  in 
the  Roman  de  Rou.^  has  : — 

Mult  veissiez  viande  atraire, 

Nes  e batiax  e chalans  faire, 

Espees  e healmes  forbir, 

Haberz  roller,  espiez  brunir^.” 

Froissart  in  1372  tells  us  that  the  soldiers  of  Eochelle 
“ commencerent  a fourbir  leurs  bassinets,  a rouler  leurs 
cottes  de  fer^"’’  &c.  And  as  late  as  1603  we  find -in  the 
Inventory  of  Hengrave  Hall,  Suffolk,  “one  barrel,  to  make 
clean  the  shirts  of  made  and  gorgetts.” 

Scale-armour  is  found  throughout  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ; not,  however,  often  forming  the  principal  part  of  the 

writer  at  a meeting  of  the  Archseological  from  photographs  there  is  no  appeal. 
Institute  in  1857.  And  another,  acces-  “ Archseological  Journal,  xi.  382,  387. 
sible  to  all  the  world,  is  deposited  in  the  ^ Vol.  i.  p.  13. 
collection  at  Sydenham.  The  antiquity  Vol.  i.  p.  652. 

of  the  invention  is  thus  fairly  settled  : 
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knightly  dress,  but  employed  for  small  portions  only  of  theil 
equipment,  as  the  gloves,  the  sleeves,  the  gorget,  the  boots, 
or  the  skirt  of  the  cuirass.  No  kind  of  defence  seems  to 
have  been  so  widely  and  so  continuously  in  favour  as  that 
of  scale-work.  We  may  trace  its  existence  from  the  earliest 
times  of  which  any  monuments  remain ; from  the  ages  i 
recorded  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  to  the  days  of  Oliver  i 
Cromwell : and  this  not  in  pictorial  or  sculptural  represen-  i 
tations  alone,  but  often  by  examples  of  the  real  armour  |i 
itself.  The  Nimroud  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  | 
exhibit  the  scale  equipment  in  many  groups  and  in  curious  I 
variety.  The  scales  are  not  always  set  in  the  same  direc-  j 
tion : sometimes  the  rounded  end  is  placed  upward,  some-  | 
times  in  the  reverse  direction.  Several  of  the  real  scales  | 
have  been  found,  and  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
One  of  them  is  engraved  in  the  Archseological  Journal 
(vol.  viii.  p.  295) : it  is  of  iron,  three  inches  in  length  by 
one  in  breadth,  and  has  a ridge  in  front,  beaten  out  from 
behind.  Other  scales  were  found,  of  iron  inlaid  with  copper. 
Of  the  scale-armour  worn  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a 
curious  remnant  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Abbot 
at  Cairo.  This  example  is  figured  in  the  fine  work  on 
Egyptian  Antiquities  by  M.  Prisse  dAvennes  (pi.  46) ; in 
the  Revue  Archeologique  (vol.  ii.  p.  735);  and  in  the  Ar- 
chaeological Journal  (vol.  viii.  p.  295).  It  was  found  in  a 
tomb  of  Upper  Egypt : the  scales  are  of  bronze,  fastened 
upon  leather ; and  near  the  rounded  end  of  each  is  a little 
boss,  beaten  up  from  behind.  On  one  of  the  scales  is 
engraved  the  cartouche  of  Scheshonk,  the  Shishak  of  the 
Bible‘S.  During  the  classic  period,  representations  of  scale- 
armour  are  of  constant  occurrence.  The  plates  of  Hope’s 
Costumes  furnish  many  instances  : in  the  British  Museum 
a beautiful  specimen  exists  in  the  bronze  statue  of  Mars, 
found  in  the  Ealterona  lake : see  also  the  statuette  of  Mars, 
figured  in  Mr.  Yaux’s  Handbook  to  the  Antiquities  of  the 
British  Museum.”  Examples  of  the  real  scale-armour  of  this 
period  are  of  the  greatest  rarity.  A fragment,  of  Eoman  ma- 
nufacture, found  at  the  ancient  Cataractonium^  in  Yorkshire, 
has  been  figured  in  the  Archseological  Journal,  vol.  viii. 
p.  296.  The  material  is  bronze : each  scale  is  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  half  an  inch  across : little  rings  pass  through 

See  also  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  “Ancient  Es^yptians,”  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
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the  scales  at  the  overlap, — a very  ingenious  contrivance 
’’  against  the  entry  of  a pointed  weapon  gliding  underneath. 
J A specimen  found  at  Pompeii  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Eich’s 
, Illustrated  Glossary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Antiquities, 

' p.  392.  The  material  in  this  case  is  bone,  and  the  scales 

are  united  by  metallic  rings ; but  the  contrivance  of  the 
Catterick  example  is  wanting.  Among  the  ^^lorthern  na- 
tions, armour  of  scale-work  was  probably  worn  by  leaders, 
but  the  descriptions  of  the  Sagas  and  other  writings  are  too 
vague  to  afford  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  “ The  body- 
armour,’’  says  Mr.  Worsaae,  in  his  “ Primeval  Antiquities 
of  Denmark,”  was  “formed  of  metal,  either  in  iron  rings 
attached  to  each  other,  or  of  plates  fastened  on  each  other 
like  scales ; but  it  was  certainly  only  a few  individuals 
who  had  the  means  and  opportunity  of  obtaining  such  ex- 
pensive objects.”  Examples  of  scale-armour  in  the  eleventh, 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  occur  among  the  book 
illuminations  of  the  period. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  scale-work  is  found  in  every 
kind  of  monument, — sculptures,  brasses,  vellum-paintings, 
glass-pictures  and  metal- chasings.  Drawings  occur  in  which 
scale-like  forms  cover  the  whole  body,  as  in  the  Louterell 
Psalter  ; but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  only  a conventional 
mode  of  representing  chain-mail.  Usually,  the  scales  defend 
but  a small  part  of  the  warrior’s  person, — the  hand,  the 
foot,  the  fore-arm.  The  accompanying  examples  are  all 
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from  monumental  brasses,  and  in  each  case  the  knightly 
panoply  has  no  other  portion  of  scale  than  what  is  here 
exhibited.  The  gauntlets  are  from  the  effigy  of  a De  Bus- 
lingthorpe,  at  Buslingthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  circa  1280 
The  vambrace,  of  ridged  scale,  is  from  the  brass  at  Minster, 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  1337  The  solleret  is  from  that  of  Sir 
William  Cheyney,  1375  (Waller,  pt.  viii.).  Similar  scale 
boots  are  seen  on  an  effigy  figured  in  Hyetfis  ^^Northamp- 
tonshire Monuments,’’  and  on  that  of  a De  Vere,  at  Earl’s  i 
Colne,  given  in  Powell’s  Essex  Collections”  (British  Mu-  . 
seum.  Add.  MS.  17,460).  And  again  in  the  sculpture  of  ! 
Johann  von  Linden,  1394,  engraved  in  Hefner’s  Trachten^  ; 
pt.  ii.  pi.  156.  Defences  of  scale  for  the  entire  leg  are  seen 
in  the  following  group  from  a manuscript  of  about  1340,  ; 

I ; 


Knightly  Costume,  circa  1340. 


Les  Vceux  du  Paon.  Hefner,  from  whose  work  this  illus- 
tration is  taken,  considers  the  material  of  the  scales  to  be 

® See  Waller’s  “ Brasses,”  part  10.  given  in  our  woodcut.  No.  23.  And  see 

f The  remainder  of  this  figure  will  be  Stothard,  plate  54. 
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cuir-houilli^.  A similar  example,  of  the  same  date,  appears 
on  plate  31  of  the  same  volume.  Gorgets 
of  scale-work  are  seen  in  the  Tewkesbury 
glass-pictures,  engraved  in  Carter’s  “ Sculp- 
ture and  Painting in  the  frontispiece  to 
Strutt’s  Dress  and  Habits and  in  our 
woodcut,  Ho.  17,  from  folio  3 of  Sloane  MS. 

346.  The  annexed  example,  from  Cotton 
MS.,  Claudius,  D.  ii.  fol.  30,  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  exhibits  a soldier  armed  in 
a gorget  of  scale,  the  material  of  which  was 
probably  leather. 

Skirts  of  scale-work  appear  in  this  cen- 
tury, but  very  rarely.  They  are  found  in 
the  sculptured  effigy  of  a knight,  preserved 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Sandwich,  of  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  here  engraved.  The  scales  are  ridged,  which 
implies  a hard  material,  probably  metal  or  ciiir-hoiiilli.  The 
defence  to  which  they  belong  is  interposed  between  a gar- 
ment of  chain-mail  and  the  surcoat.  Other  examples  of 
skirts  of  scale-armour  occur  among  the  illuminations  of  the 
Roman  du  roy  Meliadus^  Add.  MS.  15,228,  ff.  274  and 
275^'';  date  about  1360.  And  again,  in  the  effigy  of  a 
Count  of  Wertheim,  1407,  figured  by  Hefner  {Tracliten^ 
pt.  ii.  pi.  92). 

Armour  of  splints  is  of  two  kinds, — with  the  metal  in 
view,  or  having  the  metal  faced  with  velvet,  silk,  or  other 
similar  material.  The  first  kind  is  seen  in  the  knightly 
effigy  at  Ash  Church,  Kent,  engraved  by  Stothard,  pi.  62 ; 
and  again,  in  the  monument  of  the  Graf  von  Orlamiinde, 
given  by  Hefner,  pt.  ii.  pi.  146.  The  splints  overlapped 
each  other  and  formed  a sort  of  hooping  round  the  body : 
rows  of  rivets  held  together  the  hoops  at  the  over- 
lap ; and,  as  these  rivets  were  probably  not  driven  tight, 
they  would  leave  to  the  armour  sufficient  flexibility  to 
follow  the  movements  of  the  body.  In  splinted  defences 
the  strips  are  sometimes  employed  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
corset  only,  the  upper  portion  being  formed  of  a single 
plate  covering  the  whole  breast.  See  the  second  figure  of 
Hefner’s  plate  146. 

(7b  he  continued.) 


8 TracMen,  pt.  2,  plate  28. 
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statue  Of  a Kuight  in  the  Chu.ob  of  St,  Peter,  Sandwich. 
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THE  PEERAGE  IH  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 

Happily  the  days  are  gone  by  when  it  was  necessary  to  defend  the 
position  that  a House  of  Peers  is  useful  as  an  institution  of  the  land. 
Even  the  most  fierce  and  violent  of  our  Radical  reformers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, now  point  to  the  “ Upper  House.”  not  merely  as  a “time-honoured 
institution,”  or  a “venerable  remnant  of  antiquity,”  but  as  a creation  which 
is  more  or  less  essential  to  the  permanency  of  the  British  constitution  as 
matters  are,  and  however  slow,  old-fashioned,  and  obstructive  of  progress 
they  may  deem  the  course  of  its  proceedings  to  be  upon  certain  occasions, 
even  though  they  do  not  approve  the  theory  of  hereditary  dignities,  as  an 
abstract  question.  But  we  may  go  further  still.  The  interest  recently  felt 
in  the  Wensleydale  peerage  question,  by  the  people  at  large,  as  represented 
by  that  mirror  of  public  opinion,  the  press,  with  its  many  voices  and  echoes 
— its  lingucB  centum  oraque  centum — was  not  merely  widely  spread,  but  deep 
and  genuine.  For  a time  it  took  full  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  and 
the  question  of  an  hereditary  peerage  or  a “ peerage  for  life”  superseded 
all  other  topics  of  the  day.  And  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  when  Lord 
Lyndhurst  brought  forward  his  motion  for  declaring  that  a peerage  for  life 
could  not  confer  upon  its  possessor  a seat  among  the  peers  of  England,  the 
galleries  of  the  House  were  crowded  to  suffocation  ; a sudden  “ rise”  took 
place  in  the  old  volumes  of  Lodge  and  Burke,  that  had  lain  for  months 
exposed  on  second-hand  booksellers’  stalls  in  vain  ; and  the  report  “ On 
the  Dignity  of  a Peer”  rose  from  the  value  of  little  more  than  waste  paper 
to  some  two  or  three  guineas, — a perfectly  fabulous  sum,  as  we  need 
scarcely  remark,  for  two  bygone  volumes  of  the  very  largest  Parliamentary 
Blue-book.  Added  to  this,  an  intense  interest  has  been  excited  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England  by  the  Shrewsbury  peerage  case,  at 
present  before  the  Lords,  as  involving  the  landed  interests  of  two  rival 
religious  parties  in  at  least  three  counties  of  England. 

We  are  not  intending  to  weary  our  readers  with  any  elaborate  dis- 
quisition on  the  origin  of  titles  and  dignities,  or  to  prove  that,  however 
democratic  the  tendencies  of  a nation  may  be,  it  is  sure  before  long  to 
admit  the  principle  which  titles  and  dignities  involve.  Such  an  enquiry,  we 
feel,  would  be  out  of  date  and  out  of  place  at  a time  when  almost  all 
persons,  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  are  persuaded  that  they  may 
love  liberty  sincerely,  and  yet  hold  with  Burke  that  “liberty  under  a 
monarchical  government  is  best  secured  by  the  predominant  influence  of  a 
rich  and  well-descended  aristocracy.” 

Our  purpose  is  to  take  up,  in  a popular  way,  the  subject  of  the  British 
peerage,— omitting  those  statements  concerning  it  which  are  familiar  to  us 
from  our  childhood,  as  to  the  place  which  it  theoretically  holds  in  the  British 
constitution,  and  to  bring  our  account  of  it  down  to  the  day  at  which  we 
write.  In  so  doing,  we  feel  that  we  may  possibly  be  treading  on  delicate 
ground,  and  that  offence  may  be  taken  at  portions  of  what  we  may  have 
to  say;  but  Sylvan  us  Urban  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  pointing 
to  his  career  of  the  past  hundred  years,  he,  if  any  one,  can  sincerely  assert 
that  he  is  conscious  of  no  other  feeling  towards  the  House  of  Lords  than 
those  of  respect  and  veneration ; and  of  no  other  desire  but  that  of  seeing 
in  it  an  assembly  composed  of  the  worthiest,  the  best,  the  bravest,  and  the 
wisest  of  our  fellow-countrymen  ; in  fact,  an  “ aristocracy,”  in  the  truest 
and  simplest  sense  of  the  term.  And  as  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 
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plain  statement  of  patent  and  notorious  facts,  we  almost  venture  to  promise 
that  no  sensible  member  of  the  Upper  House,  or  indeed  of  any  titled  family, 
will  feel  really  aggrieved  by  our  remarks. 

Though  it  composes  a branch  of  the  Legislature  of  England,  and  though 
its  debates  are  regularly  reported  in  the  daily  journals,  it  is  extraordinary 
to  observe  how  slightly  and  superficially  the  House  of  Lords  is  known  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  St.  Stephen’s,  it  is  true,  is  less  of  a terra 
incognita  to  most  persons  ; but  of  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Lords 
the  public  knows  little,  except  that  it  is  an  assembly  of  wealthy  and  titled 
personages,  comprising  such  distinguished  names  as  Lords  Brougham  and 
Lyndhurst,  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Aberdeen,  and  the  bench  of  Bishops. 
About  its  business,  privileges,  and  duties  they  are  even  more  in  the  dark, 
if  that  be  possible.  Many  persons  do  not  know,  for  instance,  why  the  ex- 
premier, Lord  Aberdeen,  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  Lord  Palmerston 
holds  a seat  in  the  Commons ; or  why  a Money  Bill  cannot  be  introduced 
in  the  former.  Still  less  acquainted  are  the  public  with  the  commonest 
information  about  the  various  families  of  which  the  Upper  House  is  com- 
posed, and  of  the  part  which  they  have  played  in  the  annals  of  our 
country. 

To  come  to  our  subject,  then,  so  far  as  concerns  the  temporal  element, 
the  British  peerage,  taken  in  its  widest  extent,  contains  not  only  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  also  the  entire  number  of  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  as 
well  as  of  Scotch  and  Irish  peers.  At  the  present  moment,  exclusive  of 
the  Bishops,  it  comprises  exactly  557  individuals,  "of  whom  382  are  peers 
of  England,  and  therefore,  unless  minors  or  females,  ipso  facto  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords ; 42  more  are  peers  of  Scotland  only^,  created  before 
the  Union  in  1706  ; a further  119  are  Irish  peers  and  as  such  eligible  to 
sit  in  either  House,  under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions;  14  (of  whom 
two  are  Scotch)  are  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  either  having  been  so 
created,  or  having  inherited  titles  descendible  to  heirs  female  as  well  as 
male,  or  who  have  been  restored  to  titles  long  dormant  or  in  abeyance. 
Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  Spiritual  Lords,  comprising  39  Bishops, — 
27  of  English,  and  12  of  Irish  sees;  of  the  former,  all  but  the  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man  and  the  junior  prelate  for  the  time  being  have  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  four  Irish  Bishops  sit  as  representatives  from  ses- 
sion to  session. 

Again,  taking  the  collective  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  another 
point  of  view,  and  dividing  on  a different  principle,  we  may  distinguish  it 
according  to  the  gradations  of  the  ranks  which  it  comprises.  It  contains 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts,  Bishops,  and  Barons  : into  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  various  grades  we  shall  enter  presently.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  the  most  numerous  orders  are  those  of  Barons  and 
Earls,  which  contain  between  them  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  entire  body, 
while  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Viscounts  together  do  not  amount 
collectively  to  the  other  fifth. 

A third  view  in  which  the  peerage  may  be  regarded  and  classified,  is 
according  to  the  character  of  the  first  possessor  of  each  hereditary  dignity. 
Regarded  in  this  light,  we  must  confess  that  it  presents  us  with  a very  mis- 
cellaneous character.  To  say  nothing  of  the  episcopal  bench,  the  peerage 


" Out  of  tlicsc  forty-two,  however,  sixteen  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  representa- 
tive  peers. 

Out  of  these,  twenty-eight  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  representative  peers. 
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embraces  the  decendants  of  Saxon  earls  and  thanes,  feudal  barons,  great- 
grandsons  of  the  Plantagenets,  offshoots  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  sovereigns, 
men  who  can  trace  their  descent  as  high  as  Alfred,  and  men  whose  families 
were  first  founded  by  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth — men  whose  fathers  fought 
at  Cressy  or  at  Bannockburn — men  whose  fathers  were  bankers  and  mer- 
chants, and  others  who  began  life  with  no  stores  of  wealth,  except  their 
own  education,  abilities,  and  perseverance.  The  Norman  noble  and  the 
London  merchant,  and,  quite  recently,  the  manufacturer  of  Derby,  are  alike 
represented  in  that  varied  assembly.  There  sit  the  sons,  grandsons,  and 
great-grandsons  of  warriors,  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  court  favourites,  side 
by  side  with  the  sons  of  money  and  commerce.  The  legal  profession 
musters  strong,  and  takes  its  seat  by  the  Audleys  and  Dacres,  the  Hastings 
and  Courtenays,  the  Talbots  and  Stanleys, — noblemen  whose  ancestors 
kept  almost  regal  state,  and  fought  in  the  Holy  Land  against  the  infidel, 
and  sometimes  against  each  other  at  home‘s. 

After  a careful  consultation  of  the  existing  works  of  reference  on  the 
subject,  we  believe  that  the  following  analysis  of  the  peerage,  formed  on 
the  above  principle,  will  be  found  to  approximate  to  the  truth : — 


Courtiers  ........  100 

Ministers  of  State  . . . . . . .150 

Diplomatists  ....  . . .40 

Army  ........  20 

Navy  ........  10 

Lawyers  . . . . . . . .28 

Supporters  of  the  existing  Ministry  in  the  Lower  House  . . 186 

Commerce  and  capitalists  . . . . . .3 

Literature  and  science  ......  2 

Royalty,  illegitimate  descendants  of  royalty,  or  allied  to  royalty  . 8 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons  . . . .10 


Total,  557 

Keeping  the  above  distinctions  in  sight,  we  will  commence  a brief 
analysis  of  the  English‘d,  Scottish,  and  Irish  peerage. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  the  reader  on  opening  Burke  or  Lodge  is  the 
numerical  disproportion  of  the  peerage  belonging  to  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  Out  of  the  total  of  557  peerages®,  394  belong  to  England,  while 
Ireland  numbers  119,  and  Scotland  only  forty-four.  The  reason  of  this 
arrangement  is  easily  explained.  When  the  union  with  Scotland  was 
effected  under  Queen  Anne,  it  was  strictly  provided  that  the  sovereign 
thenceforth  should  not  be  empowered  to  create  any  Scottish  peerages  in 
addition  to  those  already  existing — about  160  in  number — and  of  which  no 
less  than  half  have  since  become  extinct,  or  have  been  forfeited  for  their 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  At  the  same  time,  provision 
was  made  for  the  representation  of  Scotland  in  the  British  Parliament.  It 
was  arranged  that  sixteen  of  their  number  should  be  chosen  as  repre- 
sentative peers  from  session  to  session  f.  The  Scottish  element  in  the 

c As  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  the  date  of  printing  and  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  Lancashire  families  of  Stanley  and  Molyneux  were  only  prevented  hy  a prohibitory 
letter  from  the  Crown  from  fighting  a pitched  battle  with  several  thousand  men  on 
each  side. 

^ We  are  aware  that,  technically  speaking,  peers  of  England  created  since  the  union 
with  Ireland  in  1800  are  styled  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom ; but  for  the  purposes  of 
a popular  review  of  the  subject,  the  above  division  is  sufficiently  close  to  the  truth. 

® By  peerages  we  mean  in  reality  peers. 

^ The  Scottish  titles  amount  at  present  to  seventy-two. 
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Upper  House  has  since  that  time  been  considerably  increased  by  inferior 
English  titles  conferred  upon  Scottish  peers.  These  inferior  titles,  of 
course,  involve  the  right  of  a seat  and  a vote  in  the  imperial  Legislature 
apart  from,  and  in  addition  to,  the  sixteen  representatives  mentioned  above. 
The  first  title  conferred  in  this  way  was  the  barony  of  Dutton,  bestowed  by 
Queen  Anne  in  1711  upon  the  then  Duke  of  Hamilton  ; but  a difficulty  arose 
at  the  time  in  the  interpretation  of  the  act  which  limited  the  seats  of  the 
Scottish  peers  to  sixteen,  and  it  was  not  until  1783  that  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  make  these  creations  was  finally  established  and  recognised  by  a 
formal  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Since  that  time,  about  twenty-five  such  titles  have  been  bestowed  on 
members  of  the  Scottish  peerage : among  these  we  have  to  reckon  the 
present  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  previously  sat  for  several  years  as  a 
representative  peer.  At  the  present  time,  the  total  of  Scottish  peers  not 
possessed  of  an  English  peerage  or  a seat  as  representatives  is  only  twenty- 
six,  and  of  these,  two,  viz.  Sempill  and  Ruthven,  are  occupied  by  females, 
while  two  others,  viz.  Duffus  and  Fairfax,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist, — the  former  title  not  being  at  present  assumed  by  its  lawful  owner, 
and  the  family  of  the  latter  peer  having  resided  in  America  for  so  many 
generations  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  called 
in  any  sense  British  subjects.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  of  the  remaining 
twenty- two,  the  earldoms  of  Perth  and  Southesk  have  been  only  recently 
restored  by  the  Crown — the  former  in  1853,  and  the  latter  in  1855  ; and 
the  ancient  barony  of  Lovat  in  1857- 

We  next  turn  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  consisting  in  all  of  169  peers, 
exclusive  of  its  bishops.  Out  of  this  number  it  is  well  known  that  twenty- 
eight  are  chosen  for  life  as  representative  peers,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  Union  in  1800  : many  Irish  peerages,  too,  are  enjoyed 
by  English  peers  among  their  inferior  titles,  but  of  these  we  take  no  account. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  find  ninety-four  Irish  peers  without  seats  in 
the  Upper  House.  However,  such  Irish  peers  as  do  not  bear  English 
titles  are  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  English  consti- 
tuencies; a privilege  which  has  been  long  enjoyed  by  Lord  Palmerston 
and  some  half-dozen  other  noble  lords,  who  occupy  seats  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Legislature.  This  statement  would  leave  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible ninety  peers — three-quarters  of  the  entire  body — free  alike  from  the 
honours  and  the  responsibilities  of  legislation.  It  would  be  a mistake, 
however,  to  imagine  that,  because  nearly  every  Scotch  peer  is  a hondjide 
Scotchman  in  descent,  connections,  and  property,  therefore  every  Irish  peer 
is  of  necessity  an  Irishman.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  nearly  a quarter  of  the  body  do  not  possess  an  acre  of  Irish 
ground ; and  of  those  who  are  Irish  landlords,  very  many  are  constant 
absentees,  and  have  scarcely  visited  Ireland  in  their  lives.  Our  readers 
will  probably  not  fail  here  to  call  to  mind  the  amusing  story  told  by  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall,  in  his  “ Posthumous  Memoirs,”  about  the  worthy  Welsh 
baronet  and  M.P.  who  asked  Mr.  Pitt  to  intercede  for  him  with  George  HI. 
for  leave  to  have  an  entrance  opened  from  his  house  in  St.  James’s-place  into 
the  Green  Park.  The  answer  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
Irish  coronets  were  bestowed  before  the  Union.  “ I deeply  regret,”  said 
the  minister,  “that  I cannot  oblige  you  in  this  matter:  I could  not  even 
venture  to  make  such  a request  to  His  Majesty;  but  if  you  like,  I will  re- 
commend him  to  make  you -an  Irish  peer.”  Mr.  Pitt  was  taken  at  his  word, 
and  the  deed  was  done. 
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Again,  it  is  not  a little  singular  to  observe  how  generally  the  old  Irish 
families,  once  representatives  of  the  princes  of  Ulster,  Munster,  Connaught, 
Tyrone,  and  other  parts — the  O'Rourkes,  O'Connors,  and  the  Desmonds — 
have  become  extinct  in  the  peerage  of  the  sister  island.  The  “ Biogra- 
phical Peerage  for  Ireland,”  published  in  1817,  among  the  digested  list  of 
families  prefixed  to  its  pages,  enumerates  only  three  such  families — O'Brien, 
represented  by  the  Marquises  of  Thomond,  FitzPatrick  by  the  Earls  of  Upper 
Ossory,  and  O'Neill  by  the  Lords  O'Neill.  Of  these,  the  last  two  have 
become  extinct  as  members  of  the  peerage,  in  1818  and  1855  respectively; 
wFile  the  last  Marquis  of  Thomond,  when  his  marquisate  expired  in  the 
latter  year,  left  to  his  distant  relative,  Sir  Edward  0‘Brien  of  Dromoland, 
the  barony  of  Inchiquin,  and  the  representation  of  a family  which  once 
held  regal  sway  over  a large  portion  of  the  southern  province  of  Munster. 
The  following  families  are  of  Norman  origin,  and  settled  in  Ireland  at  so 
early  a period  that  the  date  cannot  be  ascertained: — Plunket,  now  repre- 
sented by  Lords  Dunsany  and  Louth  and  the  Earl  of  Fingall ; St.  Lawrance, 
by  the  Earl  of  Howth ; Preston,  by  Lord  Gormanston  ; Aylmer,  by  Lord 
Aylmer;  Blake,  by  Lord  Wallscourt;  and  Talbot,  by  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide.  The  Butlers,  De  Burghs,  De  Courcys,  Fitzgeralds s,  Fitz- 
maurices,  Dillons,  Nugents,  and  Barnewalls  came  to  Ireland  under 
Henry  11. ; the  Brabazons  and  Skeffingtons  under  Henry  YIII. ; and  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  remainder  under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
kings.  The  Cavendishes,  Hewitts,  and  Blaquieres  went  severally  to 
Ireland  in  civil  and  legal  capacities  only  under  George  III. 

The  greater  portion — in  fact,  nine-tenths — of  the  Irish  peerage  is  of 
English  origin  and  connections.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  it  is  not  so  in 
Scotland^.  The  Bruce  and  the  Napier,  the  Murray  and  the  Douglas,  the 
Drummond  and  the  Stuart,  still  live  in  the  present  list  of  Scottish 
honours ; and  many  other  families  that  a century  ago  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Pretender”  await  only  the  exercise  of  our  gracious  Sovereign’s  un- 
doubted privilege,  in  order  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  many  other  noble 
titles  which  were  forfeited  by  their  forefathers  in  the  rebellions  of  ’15 
and  ’45. 

A second  proposed  principle  of  division  in  our  analysis  of  the  peerage  is 
that  which  distinguishes  it  into  various  grades  of  dignity.  The  highest  of 
these  grades  of  dignity  is  that  of  duke  {dux\  a military  term  derived  from 
the  continental  states  of  the  middle  ages,  as  also  is  the  denomination  of  the 
next  grade,  viz.,  that  of  marquis  (niarchio),  or  warden  of  the  marches  or 
frontiers.  The  third  degree  of  dignity  is  the  Saxon  earl,  (eorl,  or  ealderman,') 
denoting  not  a military,  but  a civil  position,  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  term  senator  in  regal  Rome.  As  there  is  no  Latin 
term  precisely  answering  to  that  of  earl,  the  word  comes  is  used  as  an  equi- 
valent, implying  probably  that  the  earl,  or  “ count,”  sat  as  assessor  to  or 
companion  of  the  king,  in  his  judicial  visitations.  The  viscount  {rice-comes') 
is  simply  the  earl’s  deputy ; the  title  is  not  one  of  any  great  antiquity,  and 
was  never  conferred  in  England  as  a substantive  grade  of  honour  previous 
to  the  creation  of  a Viscount  Beaumont  by  King  Henry  VI.  in  1*440. 
Passing  by  the  spiritual  peers,  we  come  lastly  to  the  barons,  whose  title  is 


s Dukes  of  Leinster,  the  only  ducal  family  in  Ireland. 

The  Carys,  Viscounts  Falkland,  are  said  to  be  the  only  family  bearing  a Scottish 
title  that  is  not  of  actual  Scottish  extraction. 
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rather  territorial  than  civil  or  military  in  its  origin.  The  term  was  used  in 
the  Norman  times,  like  that  of  lord  among  ourselves,  in  a far  wider  sense 
than  that  to  which  modern  usage  has  confined  ith  It  is  probable  that  at 
one  time  every  parish  constituted  at  least  one  barony,  if  not  more, -and  in 
its  original  acceptation  the  “baron”  probably  implied  little  more  than 
“ lord  of  the  manor.”  We  are  not  now  writing  an  antiquarian  treatise,  but 
are  simply  giving  a popular  account  of  the  British  peerage ; and  so  must 
humbly  beg  our  readers  to  excuse  us  for  saying  that  the  barons  now  com- 
pose the  lowest  grade  and  also  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  titled 
orders  ; and  with  them  ends  the  catalogue  of  temporal  peers.  The  bishops, 
or  spiritual  peers,  rank  between  the  viscounts  and  the  barons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  four  archbishops,  all  of  whom  take  precedence  above  dukes, 
while  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ranks  above  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
himself. 

We  find,  on  consulting  the  “Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a Peer,”  that  in 
the  first  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth’s  reign,  the  summonses  to  parlia- 
ment were  addressed  to  twenty-five  bishops  and  archbishops,  twenty-eight 
abbots  and  priors,  (including  the  Abbot  of  St.  Peter’s,  Westminster,)  and  to 
thirty-nine  temporal  peers.  Even  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  it  is 
highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  in  spite  of  new  creations,  still,  owing  to 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  which  a large  portion  of 
the  English  nobility  were  cut  off,  the  number  of  the  temporal  peers  was  so 
far  reduced  as  to  be  more  than  outbalanced  by  that  of  the  spiritual  lord^, 
among  whom  sat  not  only  the  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  several 
mitred  abbots.  Elizabeth  was  chary  of  conferring  coronets,  but  James  I. 
and  the  two  Charleses  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  the  House  by 
fresh  creations,  so  that  at  the  accession  of  William  HI.  it  reckoned  about 
130  members.  In  1709,- the  seventh  year  of  Queen  Anne — and  the  earliest 
date  to  which  our  collection  of  “ peerages”  extends — the  total  of  peers  stood 
at  about  IGO,  of  which  above  eighty  have  since  become  extinct,  though 
several  of  these  again  have  been  revived,  either  in  the  person  of  female  de- 
scendants, or  connections  by  marriage,  or  else  in  new  families.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unprecedented  step  of  the  creation  of  a batch  of  twelve  peers 
by  King  George  I.  in  1715  , a bill  was  introduced  into  and  passed  by  the 
Lords — though  it  was  lost  in  the  Commons — for  limiting  the  number  of 
the  Lfpper  blouse.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  above  intimation  of  the 
national  feeling  on  the  subject.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  the  other  minis- 
ters of  the  first  two  Georges,  made  very  large  additions  to  the  peerage, 
selecting  them,  of  course,  from’  the  ranks  of  their  own  partizans.  Still 
George  IH.,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  1760,  found  less  than  180 
English  peerages  in  existence  ; while  less  than  fifty  years  later  we  find, 
on  reference  to  the  Red  Books  and  Almanacs,  and  from  the  complaints  of 
a writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  July,  1807,  that  the  total 
number  had  been  raised  to  nearly  300.  In  defiance,  however,  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  “ Sylvanus  Urban,”  the  number  went  on  steadily  increasing 
under  Mr.  Pitt,  (whose  policy  was  to  give  peerages  rather  than  pensions,) 
and  between  that  date  and  the  death  of  King  George  III.,  upwards  of 
forty  fresh  peerages  were  conferred.  This  calculation  includes  promotions, 
but  takes  no  note  of  such  as  soon  afterwards  became  extinct. 


‘ Such  i.s  the  case  to  the  present  day  in  Ireland. 
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At  the  accession  of  Greorge  lY.  the  English  peerage  stood  as  follows : — 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal  . . . , . 5 

Dukes  . . . . . . .18 

Marquises  . . . . . . .17 

Earls  . . . . . . . .100 

Viscounts  . . . . . . .22 

Barons  .......  134 

Peeresses  in  their  own  right  . . . . .9 


Total,  305 

The  additions  to  this  number  made  by  George  IV.  during  the  ten  years 
of  his  reign,  inclusive  of  promotions,  was  upwards  of  seventy  ; so  that  at 
the  accession  of  William  IV.  the  peerage  stood  as  follows;  — 


Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal 

4 

Dukes 

. 19 

Marquises 

. 23 

Earls 

. 126 

Viscounts 

. 26 

Barons 

. 170 

Peeresses  in  their  own  right 

. 10 

Total,  378 

The  peerages  conferred  by  George  IV.  may  be  thus  classified.  He 
promoted  his  own  personal  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  to  the 
dukedom ; the  Earls  of  Ailesbury,  Bristol,  and  Darlington,  to  the  mar- 
quisates  of  Ailesbury,  Bristol,  and  Cleveland ; two  diplomatists.  Lord 
Amherst,  and  Dudley,  the  eminent  lawyer  Lord  Eldon,  the  gallant  old 
soldier  Lord  Londonderry,  and  five  other  Lords  of  large  personal  property 
and  influence,  were  advanced  to  earldoms.  Lords  Beresford;  Donough- 
more,  and  Combermere,  trained  officers  in  the  Peninsular  and  Indian 
campaigns,  were  rewarded  with  the  coronets  of  viscounts ; as  also  was  the 
ex-ambassador.  Lord  Clancarty,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Robinson,  who  be- 
came Viscount  Goderich  on  undertaking  the  premiership  in  1827.  The 
English  baronies  conferred  during  this  reign  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 
— Five,  viz.,  those  of  Ker,  Wemyss,  Wigan,  Melrose,  and  Rosebery,  were 
allotted  to  members  of  Scottish  peerage;  twelve  others,  viz..  Minster, 
Ormonde,  Clanbrassill,  Kingston,  Silchester,  Oriel,  Penshurst,  Tadcaster, 
Somerhill,  Fife,  Ranfurly,  and  Clanwilliam,  were  bestowed  on  Irish  peers ; 
six  more,  viz..  Lords  Stowell,  Lyndhurst,  Gifford,  Tenterden,  Plunket,  and 
Wynford,  wmn  their  coronets  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  ; three.  Lords 
Heytesbury,  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  and  Cowley,  were  ennobled  by  way  of  a 
reward  for  their  diplomatic  services  at  the  various  courts  of  Europe ; Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Wellesley-Pole,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Lambton, 
were  promoted  for  their  ministerial  services  to  the  baronies  of  Farnborough, 
Bexley,  Maryborough,  Wallace,  and  Durham.  Seven  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential commoners  of  large  parliamentary  influence  were  ennobled  respec- 
tively as  Lords  Ravensworth,  Delamere,  Forester,  DeTabley,  Fevershara, 
Seaford,  and  Skelmersdale;  the  wife  of  another  became  Baroness  Rayleigh; 
and  lastly,  junior  branches  of  two  noble  families,  Bute  and  Athole,  were 
honoured  with  independent  titles  as  Lords  Wharncliffe  and  Glenlyon. 

It  will  be  within  the  remembrance  of  our  readers,  that  no  sooner  had 
W^illiam  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  than  he  found  it  necessary  to  take 
measures  to  ensure  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  known  that 
a majority  of  the  Upper  House  were  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  that 
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measure,  and  after  much  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  by  Lord  Grey’sjt 
ministry  to  swamp  that  majority  by  a large  creation  of  new  peerages.. 
This  was  a strong  remedy,  and  one  which  incurred  considerable  censure  at: 
the  time.  It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  if  the  nation,  or,  at  all  events,' 
the  thinking  part  of  it,  should  have  felt  jealous  of  such  an  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  when  it  so  nearly  affected  measures  of  the  highest  and  t! 
gravest  character,  which  were  pending  on  the  decision  of  the  House.  , 

The  creations  of  peers  by  William  IV.  were  as  follows  : — On  a change  jl 
of  ministry  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  the  new  Chancellor  w'as  of  course  made  ‘i 
a peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux.  In  the  next  year,  shortly  j 
before  or  after  the  coronation,  his  Majesty's  natural  son.  Colonel  Fitz- 
CTarence,  was  created  Earl  of  Munster  ; the  Scotch  Earl  of  Erroll,  who  had 
married  a natural  daughter  of  his  Majesty,  was  made  an  English  peer  by  , 
the  title  of  Lord  Kilmarnock.  The  Irish  Earls  of  Fingall  and  Sefton  had 
English  baronies  granted  to  them  by  the  same  names  ; and  the  Scotch 
Lord  Kinnaird  by  the  title  of  Lord  Rossie.  The  Irish  Marquis  of  Headfort, 
and  the  Earls  of  Meath,  Leitrim,  and  Ludlow,  together  with  Lord  Howden, 
became  respectively  Lords  Kenlis,  Chavvorth,  Clements,  Ludlow,  and 
Howden,  in  the  English  peerage ; and  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Dunmore  and  | 
Lord  Belhaven  became  Lords  Dunmore  and  Hamilton.  The  wealthy  i 
Baronets,  Sir  George  Bampfylde,  of  Devonshire,  Sir  Edw^ard  Lloyd  of  1 
Korth  Wales,  and  Sir  Francis  Lawley  of  Staffordshire,  were  created  Lords  I 
Poltimore,  Mostyn,  and  Wenlock.  Colonel  Berkeley,  (eldest  son  of  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Berkeley,)  whose  large  landed  estates  gave  him  great  political 
influence  in  Gloucestershire,  w’ho  had  failed  to  establish' the  asserted 
marriage  of  his  mother  in  1785,  was  solaced  for  the  loss  of  his  ancestral 
titles  with  the  Barony  of  Segrave.  A scion  of  the  house  of  Donegall, 
Colonel  Chichester,  who  had  long  represented  the  county  of  Wexford, 
and  Colonel  Hughes,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
many  years  member  for  Flintshire,  became  respectively  Lords  Templemore 
and  Dinorben  ; Captain  Cadogan,  next  brother  and  heir-presumptive'  to 
the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  was  raised  to  the  barony  of  Oakley;  the  eldest  son 
of  Lord  Clifden,  an  Irish  peer,  became  Lord  Dover,  and  Colonel  Maule, 
next  brother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  who  had  inherited  the 
Panmure  estates  from  his  grandmother,  exchanged  the  representation  of 
Forfarshire  for  the  barony  of  Panmure  ; Sir  Valentine  Lawless,  of  Ireland, 
became  Lord  Cloncurry  ; and  Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez,  who  had 
served  in  the  navy  for  sixty  years,  with  distinguished  gallantry,  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  was  made  Lord  De  Saumarez.  The  earldom^ 
of  Burlington  was  also  conferred  upon  Lord  G.  H.  Cavendish,  uncle  and 
heir-presumptive  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  the  5'ear  following,  the  Berners  title  was  called  out  of  abeyance,  and 
restored  to  the  Wilsons  of  Norfolk.  Mr.  Charles  Dundas,  the  veteran 
member  for  ^V’^iltshire,  became  Lord  Amesbury^;  and  Lord  Francis 
Osborne,  heir-i)resumptive  to  the  dukedom  of  Leeds,  being  rejected  from 
the  representation  of  Cambridgeshire,  was  made  Lord  Godolphin.  Lord 
Falkland,  at  one  time  a Scotch  representative  peer,  was  at  the  same  time 

It  is  not  often  that  a commoner  has  been  promoted  directly  to  the  rank  of  an  earl. 
N'lt  to  go  so  far  hack  as  the  “great  commoner,”  William  Pitt,  we  have  seen  only 
two  other  instances  in  onr  own  days; — we  allude  to  the  earldoms  of  Leicester  and 
Kllesinere. 

' He  died  a few  days  afterwards,  so  that  the  title  was  scarcely  created  before  it 
became  extinct. 
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honoured  with  the  English  barony  of  Hunsdon.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  the  House  of  Lords  was  reinforced  by  Lords  Tavistock  and 
Uxbridge,  eldest  sons  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  late  Marquis 
of  Anglesey,  both  of  whom  had  for  many  years  supported  the  Whig  in- 
terest in  the  Lower  House ; and  also  by  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Stamford — each  of  whom  were  called  to  the  Upper  House  in 
their  father’s  baronies.  Mr.  Western,  rejected  from  Essex,  which  he  had 
represented  in  six  successive  parliaments,  became  Lord  Western ; and  the 
Scotch  Marquis  of  Queensberry  found  admission  into  the  House  as  Lord 
Solway  in  the  British  peerage  : in  the  same  year,  Miss  Wenman,  of  Oxford- 
shire, was  also  raised  to  the  English  peerage,  as  the  Baroness  Wenman ; 
and  Mr.  R.  S.  Carew  to  that  of  Ireland,  as  Lord  Carew. 

The  changes  which  occurred  in  the  Whig  Ministry  of  Lord  Grey  during 
the  early  part  of  1834,  involved  the  elevation  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Sir  Thomas  Denman,  to  the  Barony  of  Denman  ; Lord  Duncannon,  then 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  was  also  called  to  the  Upper  House 
in  his  father’s  barony  of  Duncannon.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  first  accession  to  power  took  place  : he 
took  advantage  of  his  brief  tenure  of  office  to  promote  that  admirable 
pleader.  Sir  James  Scarlett,  to  the  barony  of  Abinger,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  John  Sidney,  of  Penshurst,  a son-in-law  of  the  King,  to  the  ancient 
and  classic  title  of  Lord  De  L’Isle.  After  the  general  election  of  December, 
1834,  Sir  Robert  PeeP  recruited  the  strength  of  his  party  in  the  Upper 
House  by  advancing  his  paymaster  of  the  forces,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz-Gerald, 
to  the  barony  of  Fitz-Gerald,  and  the  head  of  the  great  city  house  of 
Baring, — who  had  done  good  service  in  his  day  as  Master  of  the  Mint, 
and  ambassador  to  America — to  that  of  Ashburton,  which,  formerly  held 
by  his  distant  relative,  John  Dunning,  had  become  extinct  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  before.  The  Speaker,  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  de- 
feated in  a contest  for  the  chair  by  Mr.  Abercromby,  afterwards  Lord  Dun- 
fermline, found  a refuge  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Viscount  Canterbury. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  did  not  hold  the  reins  of  office  many  months. 
Beaten  in  the  newly-elected  House,  upon  the  Irish  Church  question,  he 
resigned  the  seals  of  office,  and  Lord  Melbourne  again  became  Premier. 
Mr.  Littleton,  a Staffordshire  country  gentleman,  who  had  once  contested 
the  speakership  with  Sir  C.  Manners  Sutton,  was  advanced  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Hathevton  ; Mr.  Charles  Grant,  now  Secretary  of  State 
I for  the  Colonies,  obtained  a coronet  as  Lord  Glenelg  ; the  veteran  Sir 
John  Byng,  of  Peninsular  fame,  and  many  years  member  for  Poole,  was 
raised  to  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Strafford  : at  the  same  time.  Lord 
Gosford,  an  Irish  earl  and  representative  peer,  who  subsequently  went 
out  to  Canada  as  Governor- General,  obtained  an  English  peerage  as 
Lord  Worlingham.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  had 
held  the  Chancellorship  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Great  Seal  had  been 
put  into  commission,  but  early  in  1836  it  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Charles  C. 
Pepys,  who  was  created  Lord  Cottenham  ; Mr.  Bickersteth,  as  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  becoming  at  the  same  time  Lord  Langdale  ; and  Sir  John 
Campbell’s  wife.  Baroness  Stratheden.  The  only  other  creations  of  King 
William  were  the  elevations  of  Mr.  E.  Berkeley  Portraan,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  commoners  in  England,  to  the  barony  of  Portman ; that  of 
the  head  of  the  Fraser  clan  to  the  historic  title  of  Lord  Lovat ; and  that 
of  Mr.  Hanbury  to  the  barony  of  Bateman,  together  with  the  bestowal  of 
an  English  barony,  with  a special  remainder  to  his  brother,  on  the  vener- 
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able  Earl  of  Charlemont,  who  already  had  a seat  in  the  House,  as  one  ofl 
the  Irish  representative  peers.  I 

During  the  seven  years  of  his  Majesty’s  reign,  the  promotions  in  thel 
peerage,  as  distinct  from  new  creations,  amounted  to  only  ten  : Thel 
Marquises  of  Stafford  and  Cleveland  gained  the  dukedoms  of  Sutherland  j 
and  Cleveland;  the  Earl  Grosvenor  was  created  Marquis  of  Westminster ; | 
and  the  Scotch  Earls  of  Ailsa  and  Breadalbane  were  advanced  to  Eng-M 
lish  marquisates  without  change  of  title.  Viscounts  Duncan,  Anson,  andl 
Goderich  obtained  the  earldoms  of  Camperdown,  Lichfield,  and  Ripon  ; I 
while  Viscount  Granville,  a veteran  diplomatist,  and  younger  son  of  the! 
first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  became  Earl  Granville ; and  Lord  Durham,  the 
most  rising  Liberal  of  his  day,  obtained  an  earldom. 

The  new  peerage  creations  of  William  IV.  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — ■ 
four  on  Irish  peers ; two  on  Scotch  peers ; three  eldest  sons  of  peers  called  to 
the  Upper  House  ; four  military  and  naval  commanders  ; two  on  the  diplo- 
matic service,  three  on  ministerial  services ; two  on  sons  and  relatives  of 
the  sovereign,  and  members  of  the  court ; one  on  a large  landed  pjroprietor ; 
and  one  on  a female ; — leaving  a balance  of  some  eight  or  ten  others,  the 
greater  proportion  of  which  were  bestowed  on  the  miscellaneous  followers  i 
and  supporters  of  the  ministry  of  the  day. 

During  the  greater  part  of  King  William’s  reign,  the  Whig  party  were 
in  power,  with  Lords  Grey  and  Melbourne  at  their  head.  His  Majesty 
died  in  June,  1837,  and  though  parties  were  very  evenly  balanced  in  the 
parliament  which  met  on  her  Majesty’s  accession,  Lord  Melbourne  re- 
mained in  office  till  1841.  During  those  few  years  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  made  good  use  of  the  power  which  was  placed  in  his  hands.  We 
say  nothing  here  of  baronetcies,  large  batches  of  which  were  made  on  two 
separate  occasions  ; but  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  English  peerage. 
Her  Majesty  found  the  existing  peerage  composed  of  about  530  individuals, 
exclusive  of  spiritual  peers  and  Scotch  and  Irish  representatives.  The 
first  gracious  exercise  of  her  prerogative  was  to  elevate  to  the  earldom  of 
Leicester  the  late  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham,  the  type  of  an  honest  English 
country  gentleman,  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  of  her  royal  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  who  had  been,  we  believe,  the  father  of  the  House  of 
Commons"^.  At  the  same  time,  the  young  Duke  of  Roxburghe  — then 
only  just  of  age,  and  the  only  duke  in  the  three  kingdoms  who  had  no  seat 
in  the  Legislature — was  created  Earl  Innes.  At  the  coronation  of  her 
IMajesty  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  had  sat  for  Poole,  and 
had  been  rejected  from  the  representation  of  Dorsetshire;  Mr.  Hanbury 
Tracy,  late  member  for  Tewkesbury;  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  the  veteran 
member  for  Stafibrdshire ; and  Mr.  Paul  Methuen,  the  rejected  of  Wilt- 
shire, were  advanced  respectively  to  the  baronies  of  De  Mauley,  Sudeley, 
Wrottesley,  and  Methuen.  English  peerages  were  also  conferred  on  the 
Scotch  Earl  of  Kintore,  the  Irish  Lord  Carew,  and  Viscount  Lismore ; 
the  Earl  of  Mulgrave — then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland — being  advanced 
to  the  marquisate  of  Normanby,  and  Lords  King  and  Dundas  to  the 
earldoms  of  Lovelace  and  Zetland.  The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  eldest 
son  of  the  then  Duke  of  Leeds,  was  also  called  to  the  Upper  House  in 
his  father’s  barony  of  Osborne.  In  the  same  year  the  barony  of  Vaux  of 
Harrowdeii  was  revived  in  the  person  of  Mr.  G.  Mostyn,  who  had*  never 


And  who,  many  years  before,  had  refused  to  accept  a haroi/s  coronet  from 
George  111.,  if  we  may  believe  8ir  Natlianiel  W'raxall. 
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held  a seat  in  the  Lower  House.  In  February,  1839,  the  present  Earl 
Fortescue,  then  Lord  Edrington,  was  called  to  the  Upper  House  in  his 
father’s  barony;  and  in  the  following  summer  a fresh  “batch”  of  peers 
were  gazetted  : these  mostly  consisted,  however,  of  Lord  Melbourne’s 
personal  friends  and  supporters.  The  Irish  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
better  known  as  Colonel  Talbot,  for  many  years  the  Liberal  member  for  the 
county  of  Dublin,  was  created  an  English  peer  by  the  ancient  title  of  Lord 
Furnival;  Sir  Frederick  Lamb,  the  Premier’s  brother,  and  sometime  our 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  became  Lord  Beauvale ; Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley 
of  Cheshire,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley ; Mr,  Villiers  Stuart,  an  offshoot  of 
the  Bates,  and  whose  brother  for  some  time  represented  his  native  county 
of  Waterford,  became  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies  ; the  recently  extinct  title  of 
Lord  Wenlock,  conferred  in  1831,  by  King  William,  on  Sir  Francis 
Lawley,  was  renewed  in  the  person  of  his  brother,  Mr,  Beilby  Thompson, 
who  two  years  previously  had  lost  his  seat  for  Yorkshire.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Charles  Brownlow,  who  had  ceased  to  represent  the  county  of 
Armagh  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  became  Lord  Lurgan.  Mr. 
Arthur  French,  who  had  sat  in  six  parliaments  for  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done  before  him,  accepted  the 
English  barony  of  De  Freyne,  which  that  father  and  grandfather  had  once 
and  again  refused.  The  ancient  title  of  Lord  Leigh  was  revived  in  the 
finished  gentleman,  scholar,  and  poet,  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh 
Abbey ; and  Mr.  N.  Ridley  Colborne,  after  having  sat  for  thirty  years  for 
Wells,  and  other  places,  at  length  found  a resting-place  in  the  Upper 
House  as  Lord  Colborne — the  first  and  the  last  of  that  title.  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Abercromby,  after  little  more  than  four  years’  tenure  of  the 
Speaker’s  chair,  was  advanced  to  the  barony  of  Dunfermline ; Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  resigned  his  office,  and  accepted 
the  title  of  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon ; while  the  aneient  peerage  of 
Camoys,  after  lying  dormant  some  three  hundred  years,  was  revived  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stonor,  who  had  been  elected  for  Oxford  a few  years 
previously,  but  unseated  on  petition.  Lord  Ponsonby,  too,  who  had  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  diplomacy,  and  then  held  the  post  of  ambassador 
at  the  Sublime  Porte,  was  elevated  to  a viscountcy,  which  expired  with 
him  in  1855.  Lord  Auckland,  Ihe  Governor-General  of  India,  was  re- 
warded with  an  earldom,  and  Sir  John  Keane  with  the  barony  of  Keane, 
for  his  successes  in  the  East,  which  had  been  crowned  by  the  capture  of 
Ghuznee ; Sir  John  Colborne,  who  had  fought  by  the  side  of  Wellington 
and  Hill  in  the  Peninsula,  and  had  held  the  responsible  post  of  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  was  at  the  same  time  gazetted  as  Lord  Seaton.  In 
1840  Mr.  Miles  Stapleton  obtained  a revival  in  his  favour  of  the  Beaumont 
barony,  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  ex-member  for  Norfolk,  the  still  more 
ancient  one  of  Hastings.  Lady  Cecilia  Underwood,  the  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  was  created  Duchess  of  Inverness.  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  was  created  Lord  Sydenham ; but  dying  in 
the  following  year  without  issue,  the  title  soon  became  extinct.  These 
creations  and  revivals  were  followed  by  another  batch  of  new  creations, 
just  previous  to  the  retirement  of  Lord  Melbourne  from  office  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1841.  English  baronies  were  conferred  on  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Stair 
and  the  Irish  Earl  of  Kenmare’^ ; “Plain  John  Campbell”  became  at  once 


Extinct  and  restored; 
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Lord  Campbell  and  Lord-Chancellor  of  Ireland ; Sir  Hussey  Vivian  and  1 
Sir  Henry  Parnell  were  gazetted  as  Lords  Vivian  and  Congleton ; the  late  1 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  called  to  the  Upper  House  in  his  father’s  barony  of  i' 
Maltravers  ; the  present  Earl  of  Gosford  was  created  an  English  peer  in 
his  father’s  lifetime  ; and  finally,  Lords  Barham  and  Segrave  were  advanced  || 
to  the  earldoms  of  Gainsborough  and  Fitz-Hardinge. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841  Lord  Melbourne’s  ministry  found  themselves 
in  a minority  after  the  general  election,  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  his  party 
again  took  office.  The  total  number  of  peerages  conferred  by  the  former 
since  he  had  resumed  power  in  the  early  part  of  1835,  inclusive  of  pro- 
motions, was  no  less  than  thirty-six,  or  at  the  rate  of  six  a-year.  It  is  but 
just  to  the  memory  of  the  latter  here  to  confess  that  he  shewed  himself 
somewhat  less  lavish  of  titled  honours  during  his  second  tenure  of  office 
than  his  predecessors  had  been.  On  forming  his  cabinet,  he  found  that 
there  were  two  individuals  whose  services  he  needed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
viz.  Lords  Stanley  and  Lowther ; these  he  accordingly  called  to  the  Upper 
House  in  their  fathers’  baronies  respectively,  and  elevated  Lord  Hill,  the 
Commander-in-chief  at  the  Horse-Guards,  to  a viscountcy ; and  he  subse- 
quently advanced  Lord  Ellenborough  to  an  earldom.  Neither  of  these 
elevations,  it  will  be  observed,  involved  any  permanent  addition  to  the 
House.  Sir  Hobert  Peel  remained  in  office  till  the  summer  of  1846; 
during  those  five  years,  his  actual  additions  to  the  Upper  House  were  only 
four,  viz..  Generals  Gough  and  Hardinge,  created  Lord  Gough  and  Lord 
Hardinge  ; Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  created 
Lord  Metcalfe ; and  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  next  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  whom  he  elevated  to  the  earldom  of  Ellesmere,  a title  rendered 
famous  by  the  Chancellor  of  that  name,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
through  the  Bridgewater  family.  Total,  eight  peerages  in  five  years. 

Passing  on  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Lord  John  Russell,  who  took  office 
in  the  summer  of  1846,  we  find  an  increase  again  in  peerage  creations:  to 
use  a vulgar  phrase,  we  pass  from  a state  of  deficit  to  one  of  surplus.  Like 
Sir  Robert,  his  Lordship  holds  office  for  five  years  ; but  instead  of  a modest 
account  of  three  new  peerages  and  four  promotions,  what  do  we  find  ? We 
shall  see.  We  know  and  feel  that  we  are  touching  a delicate  point,  and 
treading  on  tender  ground.  We  have  not  a word  to  say  against  the  indi- 
viduals raised  by  Lord  John  Russell,  or  their  characters.  Many  of  them — 
nay,  most — are,  or  have  been,  distinguished  personages.  We  simply  set 
the  names  and  numbers  in  contrast  with  the  creations  and  promotions  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  first  title  that  meets  us  is  the  distinguished  name  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
who  in  1849  was  most  justly  raised  from  an  earldom  to  a marquisate,  in 
reward  of  his  ability  and  decision  in  annexing  the  Punjaub  to  our  Indian 
territories.  Next  come  Lords  Cottenham  and  Strafford,  raised  to  earldoms, 
and  Lord  Gough  to  a viscountcy ; while  in  the  way  of  fresh  creations  we 
have  English  titles  conferred  on  the  Irish  Lords  Dufferin  and  Cremorne, 
and  also  on  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Elgin,  than  whom  none  of  our  younger 
senators  have  deserved  better  at  the  hands  of  the  country;  while  Lord 
Albert  Conyngham,  having  inherited  the  vast  property  of  his  father-in-law, 
]\lr.  W.  J.  Denison,  becomes  Lord  Londesborough ; Mr.  Jones  Loyd,  of 
fiscal  and  commercial  reputation,  Lord  Overstone ; Sir  Richard  Bulkeley 
Pliillipps,  Lord  Milford;  Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley,  Lord  Eddisbury.  The  veteran 
Reformer  and  cx-Radical,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  after  a long  spell  of 
ministerial  life,  finds  a more  tranquil  sphere  as  Lord  Broughton  ; while  Sir 
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Thomas  Wilde  and  Sir  Eobert  M.  Eolfe  successively  occupy  the  seat  of 
the  Lord-Chancellor  as  Lords  Truro  and  Cranworth. 

Thus  in  the  five  years  of  Lord  John  Eussell’s  official  career  we  have  ten 
new  creations  against  Sir  Eobert’s  four,  and  four  promotions  against  four 
also  ; or  fourteen  in  all,  in  five  years. 

Lord  Derby  superseded  Lord  John  Eussell  in  the  winter  of  1851-2,  and 
remained  in  office  nearly  ten  months.  He  recruited  the  Privy  Council,  it  is 
true,  with  a considerable  infiux  of  strangers,  but  with  the  lofty  feelings  of  the 
chief  of  the  Stanleys,  he  scrupled  to  make  any  but  the  scantiest  additions 
to  the  numbers  of  the  peerage.  It  was  his  boast  that  during  his  tenure  of 
office  he  had  advised  her  Majesty  to  make  fresh  creations  in  favour  of  only 
three  individuals, — Sir  Edward  Sugden,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  and  Sir 
Stratford  Canning, — names  now  familiar  to  our  readers  as  Lords  St. 
Leonard’s,  Eaglan,  and  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe. 

The  cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  during  its  two  years  of  official  existence, 
did  not  confer  a single  coronet,  or  grant  even  one  promotion  in  the  ranks 
of  the  peerage, — the  first  instance,  we  believe,  on  record  of  such  self-denial 
since  the  commencement  of  the  “ Georgian  era.”  The  contrast  is  all  the 
more  striking,  if  we  reflect  that  the  “ coalition”  ministry  of  1781  in  a few 
months  created  some  dozen  peerages  ; and  more  especially  when  we  re- 
member how  great  is  the  weight  and  influence  of  a judicious  but  liberal 
distribution  of  such  distinctions  in  rallying  various  shades  of  opinion  round 
a common  standard,  and  of  keeping  bound  together  by  the  secret  and 
almost  unconscious  ties  of  interest,  a party  which  else  vv'ould  fly  scattered 
to  the  winds.  The  forfeited  earldom  of  Perth  was  however  restored  to  the 
Drummonds  in  1853. 

Lord  Palmerston  took  office  as  Lord  Aberdeen’s  successor  in  February, 
1855  In  those  three  years,  one  ancient  title,  the  barony  of  Windsor, 
was  called  out  of  abeyance  in  favour  of  the  widow  of  Colonel  Clive.  Baron 
Parke  was  raised  to  a peerage  (at  first  for  life  only,  and  afterwards  with  the 
usual  limitations,)  as  Lord  Wensleydale  ; Sir  Gilb.  Heathcote,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  high-principled  commoners  of  the  land,  was  elevated  to 
the  barony  of  Aveland,  in  reward  for  the  parliamentary  services  of  himself 
and  his  father  before  him,  extending  over  a space  of  nearly  fifty  years. 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  1856,  revived  in  the  person  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Kenmare  the  English  barony,  which,  conferred  by  Lord  Melbourne,  in 
1840,  upon  his  elder  brother,  the  late  Earl,  became  extinct  on  that 
brother’s  death  in  1852;  he  also  raised  Mr.  Burke  Eoche  to  the  Irish 
peerage  as  Lord  Fermoy,  restored  the  Scotch  title  of  Southesk,  (forfeited 
in  the  Eebellion  of  1715,)  called  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  to  the  Upper  House 
in  his  father’s  barony  of  Wycombe,  advanced  Lord  Cowley  to  an  earldom, 
and  raised  to  the  peerage  the  following  members  of  the  Lower  House:  — 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  the  ex-Speaker,  as  Viscount  Eversley  ; Lord  Eobert 
Grosvenor  as  Lord  Ebury ; Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay  as  Lord  Macaulay ; Mr. 
James  Duff  (now  Earl  of  Fife  in  Ireland),  as  Lord  Skene  ; and  the  Hon. 
C.  C.  Cavendish  as  Lord  Chesham.  Lord  Derby’s  return  to  power  in 
February  last  has  involved  the  elevation  of  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  to  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage  as  Lord  Chelmsford, — an  honour  which  neither  the 
bar  nor  the  public  will  begrudge  that  learned  and  estimable  person. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  shew  the  relative  amount  of  peerage 


° He  retired  in  February,  1858. 
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additions,  by  way  of  promotion  or  fresh  creations,  made  by  the  different 
Premiers  since  the  commencement  of  her  Majesty’s  reign  : — 


English  Peeeaoe.  Scottish.  Ieish. 


Dates. 

Crea- 

tions. 

Promo- 

tions. 

Revi- 

vals. 

Called  to 
Upper 
House. 

Restora- 

tions. 

Crea- 

tions. 

Lord  Melbourne 

1837—41 

28 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

Sir  R.  Peel  . . 

1841—46 

4 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Lord  J.  Russell  . 

1846—52 

10 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Earl  of  Derby  . 

Feb. — Dec.  ’52 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Earl  of  Aberdeen 

1852—55 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Lord  Palmerston 

1855—58 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

55 

15 

6 

7 

3 

3 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  setting  aside  mere  promotions  in  the  peerage, 
and  the  sons  called  to  the  Upper  House  in  their  fathers’  inferior  baronies, 
the  permanent  increase  in  the  total  of  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  her  Majesty’s  reign  thus  far  may  be  set  down  at  66. 

Or  again,  taking  another  view,  we  may  thus  classify  the  peerages  con- 
ferred by  her  Majesty  : — 


Dukedoms  . . . . . . . 1 

Marquisates  . . . . . . .2 

Earldoms,  (two  extinct,)  . . . . .11 

Viscountcies,  (one  extinct,)  . . . . .6 

Baronies,  (six  extinct,)  . . . . . . 49 


69 

The  average  of  the  entire  reign  is  thus  seen  to  be  about  seventy  peerages  in 
twenty-one  years  ; or,  in  other  words,  at  the  rate  of  between  three  and 
four  a-year.  During  this  period,  however,  the  dukedoms  of  Sussex  and 
Dorset,  the  marquisate  of  Wellesley,  the  earldoms  of  Thanet,  Plymouth, 
Oxford,  Egremont,  Cornwallis,  Digby,  Liverpool,  Falmouth,  and  Auck- 
land ; the  viscountcies  of  Beresford,  Melbourne,  Lake,  and  Ponsonby  ; the 
baronies  of  Montfort,  Carteret,  Montagu,  Selsey,  Rolle,  St.  Helen’s,  Lyne- 
doch,  Bexley,  Farnborough,  Tadcaster,  Solway,  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  Wal- 
lace, Ludlow,  Dlnorben,  Western,  Fitzgerald,  Basset,  Beauvale,  Furnival, 
Colborne,  Langdale,  Metcalfe,  Sydenham,  Douglas,  Alvanley,  and  Milford, 
— in  all  forty-two,  have  become  extinct,  besides  some  dozen  more,  which 
have  become  merged  in  other  titles.  Thus  the  baronies  of  Bruce,  Paget, 
Howland,  Lowther,  Grey  of  Groby,  Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe,  and  Fortes- 
cue,  have  been  merged  respectively  in  the  Marquises  of  Ailesbury  and 
Uxbridge,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Earls  of  Lonsdale,  Stamford, 
Derby,  and  Fortescue ; while  the  barony  of  Seaford  is  absorbed  in  that 
of  Howard  de  Walden;  Arden  in  Lovell  and  Holland;  Prudhoe  in  the 
dukedom  of  Northumberland  ; and  Glenlyon  in  that  of  Athole  ; Dun- 
c innon  in  the  earldom  of  Bessborough  ; Eddisbury  in  the  barony  of  Stanley 
of  Alderley  ; and  the  earldom  of  Burlington  in  the  dukedom  of  Devon- 
shire. 
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EDMUl^D  BUEKEa. 

Mr.  MAOKifiaHT  would  seem  to  be  a believer  in  the  disputed  doctrine, 
that  “ who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.”  Having  to  write  the 
life  of  a great  orator  who  was  also  a diffuse  and  figurative,  although  un- 
doubtedly a most  masterly  writer,  he  has  written  oratorically,  with  a pro- 
fusion of  ambitious  figures,  and  with  a diffuseness  so  excessive,  that  more 
than  a thousand  well-filled  octavo  pages  are  employed  in  bringing  the 
history  down  to  the  fifty-second  year  of  Mr.  Burke’s  life.  A briefer  nar- 
rative would  have  been,  we  think,  a better  and  more  popular  one ; and  if 
it  had  been  made  brief  by  condensation  of  matter  and  conciseness  of  style, 
the  effect  would  have  been  more  favourable  to  Mr.  Burke’s  fame,  by 
leaving  in  the  reader’s  mind  a deeper  and  more  definite  impression  of  the 
genius  and  virtue  which  Mr.  Macknight,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  some- 
times defeats  its  own  purpose,  incessantly  proclaims. 

These,  however,  are  the  chief  faults  of  a very  pleasant  and  instructive 
book.  If  the  style  is  sometimes  too  ambitiously  burdened  with  ornament, 
it  is  never  cold,  or  tame,  or  dull ; and  if  small  circumstances  are  sometimes 
chronicled  with  too  much  pomp  of  speech,  events  of  great  importance  lose 
nothing  of  their  dignity  or  interest  from  the  author’s  manner  of  relating 
them.  And  events  of  this  kind  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  a history 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Edmund  Burke.  The  greater  part  of  his  political 
career  was  cast  in  a season  of  great  danger  to  England,  both  at  home  and 
abroad, — a season  in  which  her  rank  amongst  the  nations  was  imperilled 
by  foreign  enemies,  and  her  liberties  were  sternly  warred  against  by  a 
despotic  king.  In  the  public  contests  which  these  dangers  occasioned,  a 
combatant  as  passionate  and  well-prepared  as  Burke,  assailed,  as  it  were 
instinctively,  and  by  an  irresistible  bias,  the  most  momentous  wrongs,  and 
the  misgovernment  of  which  the  consequences  were  the  most  disastrous. 
His  strength  was  not  habitually  misapplied  in  small  affairs,  and  hence  it  is 
that  Mr.  Macknight’s  fine  writing  has  ibr  the  most  part  a not  inappropriate 
theme.  Without  quite  ranking,  as  his  biographer  would  have  it,  next  to 
Shakspere  among  English  worthies,  Mr.  Burke  was  undoubtedly  a great 
man,  in  the  record  of  whose  history  elaborate  eulogies  and  a swelling  style 
are  quite  as  little  as  possible  out  of  place  or  unbecoming. 

In  the  two  volumes  now  before  us,  Mr.  Macknight  has  laboured  lovingly 
in  the  delineation  of  his  faultless  hero.  He  has  not  only  traced  with  pains- 
taking accuracy  the  successive  steps  of  Burke’s  own  progress,  but  has 
given  us  besides  a brief  account  of  a variety  of  persons  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  in  his  course,  and  of  localities  in  which  his  lot  was  for 
a season  cast.  Pleasantest  amongst  the  earlier  of  these  memorials  are 
those  which  describe  the  boy  reading  the  “Fairy  Queen”  amidst  the  very 
scenes  in  which  Spenser  wrote  it,  and  the  Quaker  schoolmaster  from  whose 
instructions  and  example  the  same  boy  soon  afterwards  received  some  of 
the  deepest  and  the  dearest  lessons  that  his  mind  was  ever  conscious  of 
obtaining.  But  Burke  gained  something  besides  the  love  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  in  this  school-home.  His  first  friendship  was  with  the  school- 
master’s son,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  worth  both  of  liichard  Shackleton 
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and  Burke  that  this  friendship  “ remained  fresh,  pure,  and  ardent  until  the  it 
close  of  their  earthly  existence.”  At  an  early  period  it  survived  the  trial 
which  has  been  so  often  fatal  to  a similar  affection.  Before  Burke  had! 
been  two  years  at  school  at  Ballitore,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College, 
where  he  became  a student  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  was,  however,  an  i 
undistinguished  student — one  of  the  multitude  of  able  men  who  have  given  , 
in  their  academical  career  no  promise  of  the  eminence  which  they  after-  I 
wards  reached.  But  he  carried  away  with  him  from  Trinity  College  ac-  ! 
complishments  of  no  mean  value  in  the  business  of  the  world.  Together  I 
with  a large  store  of  miscellaneous  knowledge,  he  also  carried  away  con-  J 
siderable  powers  of  reason,  feeling,  and  imagination,  as  well  as  an  ambi-  1 
tious  spirit  eager  for  the  race  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 

It  was  with  this  provision  that  Burke  took  up  his  quarters,  nominally  as 
a law-student,  in  the  Middle  Temple.  But  to  him,  as  to  how  many  others,  I 
literature  and  politics  proved  more  attractive  than  the  dry  and  sombre 
studies  proper  to  the  place.  The  idea  of  law  as  a profession,  if  he  had 
ever  seriously  entertained  it,  appears  to  have  been  soon  abandoned. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  from  a natural  bias,  and  partly  from  necessity,  he  be- 
came a writer  for  the  press,  and  some  of  his  productions  of  that  time 
deservedly  keep  their  place  amongst  his  collected  works.  Independently, 
indeed,  of  the  mastery  of  style  which  writings  so  dissimilar  give  proof  of, 
the  “ Vindication  of  Natural  Society,”  and  the  “ Essay  on  the  Sublime 
£ind  Beautiful,”  are,  on  the  ground  of  knowledge  and  of  thought,  worth 
treasuring  amongst  the  maturer  fruits  of  Burke’s  genius.  He  was,  more- 
over, the  originator,  and  for  many  years  “ sole  chronicler,”  of  the  “ Annual 
Register,”  a work  of  more  usefulness  probably,  though  less  brilliancy,  than 
the  celebrated  essays.  To  these  memorable  labours  of  the  intellect  in 
Burke’s  obscurer  years,  Mr.  Macknight’s  investigations  have  added  a 
manifestation  of  kind-heartedness  even  more  meritorious.  In  the  hardest 
season  of  his  own  struggles  it  appears  that  he  contrived  to  hold  out  to  one 
whose  sufferings  were  greater,  the  same  helping  hand  which  afterwards 
sustained  the  genius  of  Barry  and  of  Crabbe  amidst  an  equally  disastrous 
lot.  The  individual  to  whom  this  earlier  succour  was  afforded  was  one 
Joseph  Emin,  a young  Armenian,  who  had  worked  his  passage  on  ship- 
board from  Calcutta  to  England,  in  the  chivalrous  hope  of  obtaining  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Europe  as  should  enable  him 
to  become  the  regenerator  of  his  native  land.  Mr.  Macknight  has  dwelt 
on  this  interesting  episode  at  considerable  length.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
state  that  Burke’s  countenance  and  help,  which  came  at  a time  of  direst 
need,  were  given  without  stint ; that  the  poor  adventurer  fell  in  the  way 
of  powerful  friends  whose  good  offices  his  subsequent  career  did  credit  to ; 
and  that  Burke’s  friendship  with  him,  which  had  grown  up  out  of  his 
affiiction,  continued  unimpaired  throughout  their  lives. 

Erom  an  early  period  of  his  residence  in  England,  Burke  was  at  all 
times  both  a man  of  letters  and  a politician  ; but  he  was  more  of  a man  of 
letters  during  the  first  ten  years  of  that  residence,  and  more  of  a politician 
afterwards.  The  transition  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  his  con- 
nection, which  commenced  in  1759,  with  the  memorable  single-sjpeecli 
Hamilton.  After  this  connection  had  subsisted  two  years,  Hamilton  be- 
came chief  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax  ; and  Burke,  who  had  been 
largely  introduced  into  society  by  his  new  friend,  was  taken  in  his  company 
to  Dublin  Castle.  The  initiation  in  p'olitical  business  which  was  afforded 
to  liiin  by  this  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Irish  Secretary,  could  hardly 
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fail  to  have  a favourable  influence  on  one  so  apt,  and  vigilant,  and  able  as 
Burke.  It  was  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  stores  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  freely  availed  himself ; but,  beyond  this 
kind  of  profit,  he  appears  to  have  been  no  gainer  by  his  long-continued 
services  to  Hamilton.  An  allowance  from  the  Irish  treasury  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a-year  was,  indeed,  conferred  upon  him,  but  circumstances 
soon  made  it  necessary  either  to  submit  to  wanton  insult  or  injustice,  or 
to  resign  this  pension,  and  Burke  chose  the  manlier  part.  He  preferred 
poverty  to  shame,  or,  as  Mr.  Macknight,  in  one  of  his  grandest  flights  of 
magniloquence  expresses  it,  to  Hamilton’s  “amazement  the  serf  rose  up, 
in  all  the  pride  of  insulted  manhood  and  moral  dignity,  and,  as  he  towered 
above  his  oppressor,  flung  the  yellow  shackle  in  his  face  ; thus  preferring, 
to  the  luxuries  of  a menial  dependence,  his  freedom  and  the  unpensioned 
desert.  Yes  ! the  slave  was  free.  The  Ariel  has  found  within  himself  the 
power  to  effect  his  own  emancipation ; and,  feeling  superior  to  the  sordid 
elements  he  had  escaped  from,  could  now  soar  proudly  to  the  highest 
heaven.” 

We  question  whether  Burke  himself  ever  contemplated  a flight  so 
stupendous  as  that  which  his  biographer  supposes  to  have  been  within  the 
power  of  his  vigorous  wing.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  made  a rapid 
progress  both  in  public  estimation  and  political  importance.  In  spite  of 
the  machinations  of  the  baffled  Hamilton,  he  became  private  secretary  to 
the  prime  minister,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  obtained  a seat  in  Par- 
liament. He  obtained  also,  in  Lord  Rockingham,  a powerful  and  wealthy 
friend,  who  soon  learned  to  know  the  value  of  the  new  support  his  party 
had  obtained,  and  who  never  whilst  his  own  life  lasted  faltered  in  his  con- 
fidence or  kindly  oftices  to  Burke.  These  were  acquisitions  of  no  mean 
value,  though  they  still  left  the  possessor  of  them  immeasurably  far  below 
the  highest  heaven  even  of  a politician’s  aspirations.  They  were  also,  un- 
questionably, of  more  than  common  value  to  Burke,  because  of  the  rare 
and  splendid  powers  which  he  had  ready  for  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaging.  His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  made  a month 
after  his  election,  and  it - was  so  conspicuous  for  ability  as  to  win  praise 
from  the  veteran  Pitt.  This  was  in  those  days  a success  which  justifies 
Mr.  Macknight  in  his  assertion,  that  “ the  gates  of  the  temple  of  fame  had 
at  length  opened”  to  his  hero.  But  Burke  was  perfectly  well  prepared  for 
still  more  considerable  triumphs.  Adventurer  as  he  was  held  to  be,  he 
had  entered  Parliament  with  a fund  of  well-digested  knowledge  infinitely 
beyond  the  ordinary  store  of  most  statesmen,  and  he  added  to  this  a phi- 
losophical intellect  and  powers  of  feeling  and  imagination  which  were  pro- 
bably unequalled  by  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
A great  authority,  indeed,  assures  us  that  his  influence  would  have  been 
greater  if  he  had  surpassed  his  contemporaries  less.  However  this  may 
have  been,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  new  orator  was  not,  like  Hamilton, 
to  be  indebted  to  the  memories  of  his  hearers  for  his  reputation  in  the 
House.  Seven  days  after  his  first  speech  he  spoke  again  with  still  greater 
force  and  eloquence ; and  his  speech  on  this  occasion  was  “ declared  to 
have  far  excelled  that  of  every  other  orator — the  popular  idol  who  had  been 
so  long  unrivalled  in  brilliancy  of  expression,  himself  not  excepted.”  This, 
it  must  be  owned,  was  a triumphant  entrance  on  the  new  career. 

But  Burke  was  not  one  to  rest  contented  with  the  excellence  he  had 
already  reached.  According  to  his  biographer,  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
began  a course  of  study  under  which  his  vigorous  health  broke  down.  He 
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“ set  himself  to  analyze  the  whole  work  of  government,  and  the  complicated  ! 
interests  of  all  the  British  empire.  He  subjected  the  commerce,  the  re-  li 
venue,  the  constitution,  and  the  foreign  policy  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  I 
formed  to  himself  a map  of  the  whole  country  over  which  he  was  to  travel.” 
With  this  enlarged  knowledge  of  our  national  affairs,  he  became  only  the  1 
more  active  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  i 
He  took  part  in  almost  every  debate  of  consequence,  and  especially,  he  | 
took  part  prominently,  and  in  a speech  which  dealt  with  the  great  ques-  i 
tion  at  issue  in  a style  of  philosophical  statesmanship  to  which  the  Ifouse 
was  little  accustomed,  in  that  memorable  debate  in  which,  to  the  honour 
of  Lord  Hockingham’s  administration,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  His  ; 
speeches  on  this  subject,  as  Dr.  Johnson  told  Lang  ton,  “filled  the  town 
with  wonder.”  And  yet,  in  public  opinion,  his  place  amongst  those  who 
had  fought  the  battle  of  that  great  debate  would  seem  to  have  been  only 
a secondary  one.  In  the  eloquent  account  which  Burke  himself  gave, 
eight  years  afterwards,  of  the  exultation  with  which  the  announcement  of 
the  majority  was  received  by  the  anxious  crowd  of  merchants  who  were 
waiting  in  the  lobbies  till  the  House  rose,  and  in  the  animated  descriptions 
of  the  scene  which  more  than  one  historian  has  written  since,  it  was  for 
Conway  first,  and  then  for  Chatham,  that  the  shouts  of  gratitude  and  joy  ; 
arose.  In  spite  of  the  rare  powers  he  had  given  proof  of,  Burke  passed  I 
unnoticed  through  the  delighted  throng. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  one  grand  achievement  of  a wise 
and  well-meaning  administration  which  scarcely  held  office  more  than  i 
twelve  months.  When  those  who  had  belonged  to  it  were  dispersed,  | 
Burke  kept  faithful  to  the  principles  and  person  of  him  who  had  been  its  I 
leader.  Both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it  he  was  known  as 
the  accredited  representative  of  Lord  Rockingham’s  political  opinions,  and 
his  confidential  friend.  This  connection  continued,  unimpaired,  until  his 
Lordship’s  death,  and  proved  by  its  continuance  alike  serviceable  to  the 
fortunes  and  the  fame  of  Burke. 

It  was  serviceable  to  his  fortunes  to  an  extent  which  tells  well  both  for 
the  munificence  of  the  patron  and  the  merits  of  the  dependant.  Hr.  Hack- 
night  states  on  undeniable  authority  that  Burke  had,  within  fourteen  years, 
received  from  Lord  Rockingham  about  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  this 
large  amount  of  debt,  which  had  grown  up  out  of  a succession  of  loans  on 
bond,  was  cancelled  by  the  noble  Marquis  in  a codicil  to  his  will.  It  was 
a thoughtful  kindness  in  the  dying  statesman  to  acquit  his  friend  of  this 
obligation.  The  sums  which  Burke  had  received  w^ere  certainly,  upon  the 
whole,  no  inadequate  or  ungenerous  return  even  for  services  like  his.  As 
far  as  a price  could  be  put  upon  them,  the  Harquis  was  a liberal  paymaster. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Macknight  is  led  by  his  idolatry  of  Burke  to  strange,  un- 
tenable conclusions.  “It  was  Burke,”  he  tells  us,  “who  made  Lord 
Rockingham  a statesman ; it  was  Burke  who  raised  him  to  a niche  in  the 
temj)le  of  British  worthies ; it  was  Burke  who  carved  the  statue,  wrote  the 
cpitaj)h,  and  who  supplied  the  materials  which  rendered  the  memorial  more 
durable  than  marble  or  brass.”  Even  if  it  were  true  that  Burke  had  in 
reality  eflected  all  the  fine  things  which  Mr.  Macknight  attributes  to  him 
in  this  })assage,  it  would  still  be  certain  that  a remuneration  which  averaged 
more  than  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  could  leave  no  fair  ground  for  the 
biographer's  corollary,  that  “ Burke  was  in  fact  the  creditor,  and  Lord 
Rockingham  the  debtor.”  A compensation  so  splendid  would  hardly  have 
fallen  short  of  the  full  market  value  of  the  services  performed.  But  there 
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is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  assertion  that  “ it  was  Burke  who  made 
Lord  Rockingham  a statesman.”  Nature  and  education  had  given  to  the 
Marquis  the  noblest  elements  of  statesmanship, — the  strong  sense,  the  ^ 
courage,  the  invincible  integrity,  and  the  rare  art  of  choosing  his  friends 
wisely,  and  maintaining  their  attachment  well,  before  he  knew  Eurke.  In 
his  new  secretary  he  found  the  very  qualities  of  which  he  stood  most  in 
need,  and  he  secured  them  to  himself  and  to  the  policy  he  had  at  heart. 
The  knowledge  which  seemed  without  bounds,  the  wisdom  which  grew  up 
f out  of  that  knowledge  as  its  natural  fruit,  the  unrivalled  energy  and  elo- 
I quence  of  Burke,  were,  from  the  beginning,  adequately  valued,  and  enlisted 
firmly  in  the  cause  to  which  they  brought  honour  and  eventual  success. 

If  Lord  Rockingham  had  profited  largely  by  the  friendship  between  them, 
so  at  least  had  Burke,  for,  independently  of  what  he  had  received  from 
the  private  liberality  of  the  Marquis,  that  friendship  which  had  found  him 
poor  and  unemployed,  left  him,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  with  a fixed  salary  of  four  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

But  the  connection  with  Lord  Rockingham  was  of  yet  greater  and  more 
durable  service  to  Burke’s  fame.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity,  which  was 
all  his  genius  needed.  It  allowed  him  to  measure  himself,  in  intellectual 
stature,  against  the  foremost  men  in  public  life,  and  to  find  that  he  fully 
equalled,  and  in  many  respects  outstripped  them  all.  It  raised  him,  also, 
above  the  temptation  of  making  himself  a trading  politician,  ready  to  sup- 
port any  measures,  however  iniquitous,  which  might  help  him  to  obtain  or 
keep  a place.  It  enabled  him  to  engage  with  his  whole  heart,  and  mind, 
and  strength  in  the  great  struggle  against  a party  whose  one  principle  of 
administration  was  a time-serving  enforcement  of  all  the  worst  crotchets 
of  an  obstinate  and  unrelenting,  half-mad  king.  It  was  in  this  invidious 
warfare  that  some  of  Burke’s  hardest  battles  were  fought,  and  some  of  his 
noblest  triumphs  won.  Taken  as  a whole,  no  considerable  part  of  his 
labours  in  public  life  were  so  creditable  to  him,  or  have  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  renown  which  belongs  to  him  as  an  illustrious  orator  and 
statesman,  as  the  speeches  which  he  made  in  opposition — as  a member  of 
the  Rockingham  party — in  the  long-protracted  contests  on  American 
affairs.  The  questions  at  issue  were  of  intensest  interest  and  portentous 
magnitude,  and  Burke,  who  had  made  himself  a perfect  master  of  the 
subject  in  its  minutest  particulars,  felt  with  a fiery  heat  of  conviction 
what  the  course  was  which  policy  and  justice  claimed.  All  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  wit  and  pathos,  and  philosophy  and  passion,  were  put 
forth  in  beautiful  combination  on  this  great  and  genial  theme.  More 
wonderful  manifestations  of  a single  faculty  might  indeed  be  found  in  some 
of  his  effusions  on  affairs  of  India  or  of  France,  but,  magnificent  as  were 
many  of  his  outbursts  of  passion  and  imagination  as  he  dwelt  on  the  dis- 
astrous and  disturbed  conditions  of  those  countries,  we  question  whether, 
in  relation  to  either  of  them,  the  whole  wealth  of  his  mental  nature  was 
ever  poured  forth  in  so  fine  a union,  or  with  so  much  enduring  honour  to 
himself,  as  on  that  long  course  of  events  which  led  at  last  to  American 
independence.  His  sustained  and  splendid  efforts  in  the  advocacy  of  a 
juster  and  a wiser  policy  towards  the  ill-used  colonies  are  to  this  day 
regarded  as  his  noblest  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Macknight  tells  in  abundant  detail  all  the  circumstances  of  this  great 
parliamentary  conflict,  in  which  his  hero  bore  so  distinguished  a part ; and 
he  tells  the  story  well.  The  misfortune  is  that  his  narrative,  in  most  of 
its  particulars,  is  something  worse  than  “ a twice-told  tale.”  We  are  not 
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quite  sure  that  it  would  have  deserved  to  escape  the  charge  of  prolixity,  !| 
even  if  the  events  which  it  relates  had  been  less  universally  known : but 
there  can  he  no  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  that  charge  in  the  case  of  a ' 
biography  which  repeats,  without  addition  or  correction,  “ the  full,  true,  and 
particular  account”  of  all  matters  of  general  history  with  which,  however 
indirectly  or  remotely,  the  chief  personage  in  the  work  might  chance  to  be  - 
connected.  Readers — we  submit  to  Mr.  Macknight — should  be  supposed  i 
to  have  some  acquaintance  with  historical  events  which  have  been  a hundred  j 
times  recorded.  But,  with  this  exception,  there  is  much  to  be  pleased  with,  it 
and  little  to  object  to,  in  that  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Macknight’s  i 
volumes  which  has  reference  to  American  affairs.  His  account  of  the  long 
succession  of  events  is  always  animated,  for  he  sympathizes  heartily  with 
the  strong,  unsleeping  zeal  with  which  Burke  laboured  to  protect  and  to  1 
preserve  the  colonies,  and  the  indignation  which  he  was  never  chary  in  ! 
expressing  against  the  sycophants  who  dismembered  the  empire  rather  than  I 
displease  a wrongheaded  and  despotic  king.  ? 

In  that  larger  division  of  Burke’s  parliamentary  life  which  preceded  Lord  I 
Rockingham’s  death,  the  growing  estrangement  and  final  independence  of  ! 
the  American  colonies  predominated,  both  in  interest  and  importance,  over  i 
every  other  subject  on  which  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ; 
engaged.  But  Burke’s  exertions  were  not  by  any  means  confined  to  that  I 
momentous  theme.  On  a multitude  of  other  questions  he  was  amongst  the  i 
foremost  and  the  ablest  advocates  of  liberal  measures  ; and  his  biographer,  j 
with  a painstaking  and  praiseworthy  fidelity,  leaves  none  of  these  good  j 
works  unchronicled.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  minor  efforts  are  recorded  , 
in  the  biographer’s  best  and  most  agreeable  manner.  His  accounts  of  the  i 
debates  on  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court- 
martial  on  Keppel,  are  examples  of  the  skill  with  which  he  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds, on  these  occasions,  in  keeping  the  reader  pleased  and  interested  with 
a narrative  which  certainly  derives  none  of  its  attractiveness  from  novelty 
of  fact  or  circumstance  in  that  which  he  relates.  And  these  accounts  are 
examples,  also,  of  the  singular  energy  with  which  Burke  was  wont  to  exert 
himself  in  every  cause  in  which  a principle  of  liberty  or  justice  was  at  stake, 
or  in  which  a contest  was  involved  between  the  constitution  and  the  crown. 
Nor  was  he  less  earnest  on  a multitude  of  other  matters  which  come  within 
the  scope  of  an  enlightened  legislator’s  duties.  A long  chapter  of  the 
volumes  before  us  is  devoted  to  a review  of  his  labours  as  an  administrative 
reformer ; and,  in  the  course  of  it,  his  memorable  speech  on  economical 
reform — which  was  listened  to  with  delight,  as  Gibbon  tells  us,  even  hy  those 
lehose  existence  it  proscribed — is  characterized  by  Mr.  Macknight  as  the 
specimen  of  his  genius  “which,  in  the  smallest  compass,  displays  most 
amply  and  profusely  all  his  intellectual  powers  : the  boldness  and  originality 
of  his  proposed  reforms,  united  with  the  calmest  and  most  conservative 
wisdom  ; his  vivid  powers  of  representing  the  past  in  all  the  most  alluring 
charms  of  the  imagination ; his  astounding  flashes  of  wit  illuminating  the 
whole  subject,  and  blazing  on  every  side  with  the  most  dazzling  radiance ; 
liis  ability  for  treating  the  humblest  subjects  of  domestic  and  financial 
detail  in  the  most  fervid  and  brilliant  language  of  the  poet ; his  singular 
analytical  skill ; the  closeness  of  his  reasoning  powers ; the  copiousness  of 
liis  rhetoric ; and  the  glowing  fervour  of  his  appeals  to  the  nobler  passions 
of  his  hearers.” 

It  would  have  been,  we  think,  an  advantage  to  Mr.  Macknight’s  work, 
if  he  liad  a little  oftencr  dwelt  on  those  endearing  qualities  which  made 
o 
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Burke  as  much  loved  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  as  he  was  admired  in  his 
public  life.  Some  addition  to  what  is  now  communicated  under  this  head 
may  very  possibly  be  in  reserve  for  us  in  the  chapters  which  are  yet  to 
come  of  the  biography.  In  the  contemplation  of  his  character,  nothing  is 
more  delightful  than  the  warm-heartedness  and  playful  humour,  the  un- 
spoiled simplicity  of  nature,  which  resisted  both  the  brilliancy  and  bitterness 
of  his  political  career.  He  loved,  as  he  said,  “ to  be  a boy,  and  to  have 
the  careless  gaiety  of  boyish  days.”  He  loved  children,  too,  and  children 
loved  him.  His  home  at  Gregories  was  always  enlivened  and  made  happy 
by  his  presence,  and  by  the  good-humoured  gaiety  and  wit  which  he  shed 
around  him  there.  And  whilst  his  reputation  for  ability  stood,  by  universal 
consent,  highest,  or  next  to  the  highest,  in  the  memorable  company  of  “ The 
Club,”  he  was  also  one  of  its  pleasantest  and  most  popular,  as  well  as  most 
strongly  attached,  members  ; so  that  in  any  specification  of  the  illustrious 
men  whose  genius  and  goodness  have  made  those  meetings  at  the  “ Turk’s 
Head”  an  interesting  page  of  social  history,  we  should  be  sure  to  find 
united — as  they  were  themselves  united  by  aficction  and  esteem  for  one 
another— the  names  of  Johnson,  of  Reynolds,  and  of  Goldsmith  and  of 
Burke. 


GLADSTONE  ON  HOMER  AND  THE  HOMERIC  AGE*. 

{Continued  from  p.  502.) 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  our  notice  of  some  of  the  more  important 
parts  of  the  Studies  on  Homer,  disclaiming,  as  before,  any  intention  of 
entering  on  an  adequate  criticism  of  the  results.  And  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  contents  of  the  part  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Gladstone  calls 
“ Olympus.”  AVith  “ Thalassa”  and  “ Aoidos,”  the  subjects  of  the  third 
volume,  we  shall  not  meddle.  Of  the  latter,  the  first  section,  “ on  the  Plot 
of  the  Iliad,”  and  the  second,  on  “ Homer’s  Perception  of  Beauty,”  are  the 
most  valuable.  That  on  the  Plot  we  have  already  expressed  a wish  to  see 
embodied  in  a less  voluminous  work,  for  more  general  use,  and  especially 
intended  for  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  which  should  embody  the  two 
sections  of  the  second  volume  which  are  devoted  to  the  morals  of  the  heroic 
age,  together  with  the  Prolegomena  from  vol.  i.,  and  above  all,  with  the  two 
excellent  sections  “ on  the  Polities  of  the  Homeric  age,”  and  “ on  the  con- 
trast between  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks.” 

With  the  curious  section  on  the  Geography  of  the  Odyssey  we  shall  not 
meddle,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  admits  his  view  to  be  “ in  irreconcilable  conflict 
with  the  popular,”  and  he  will  pardon  us  for  adding,  the  natural,  “ con- 
struction of  the  words — 

67r’  apKnepa 

in  the  Odyssey,”  (E.  276),  though  we  readily  allow  that  this  section  also 
is  a very  suggestive  and  instructive  one,  and  can  hardly  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  Homer  has  embodied  genuine  fragments  of  geography  in  his 
poetical  narrative  of  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus  and  Ulysses. 

We  shall  leave  the  philological  journals  to  do  justice  upon  the  long 

® “ Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
D.C.L.,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford.”  3 vols.  (Oxford  University  Press.) 
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excursus  on  this  subject  of  eV  dpia-Tepa  the  section  on  Homer’s 

perceptions  of  colour  we  shall  resign  to  the  criticism  of  professional  painters  , 
and  art-critics ; nor  shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  dwell  on  the  section  on  the  | 
poet’s  perceptions  of  beauty,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  confessing  j 
our  satisfaction  at  finding  that  Mr.  Gladstone  demurs  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  , 
the  self-constituted  dictator  of  art-criticism,  that  “ Homer  has  no  trace  of  p 
feeling  for  the  picturesque^.”  But  the  volume  which  relates  to  the  religion  j 
of  Greece,  as  it  contains  theories  which  will  certainly  be  made  the  mark  for  j 
severe  hostile  criticism,  and  conclusions  which  cannot  be  accepted  as  satis-  j 
factorily  proved^  and  which  therefore  ought  not  to  be  incorporated  in  such 
a work  as  we  desiderate,  viz.  a Homeric  handbook,  to  which  our  younger  | 
students  are  to  be  referred  as  the  authority  on  Homeric  subjects — requires  I 
some  longer  account  here,  as  the  matter  is  of  more  general  and  wider  j 
interest  than  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Gladstone  believes  that  the  religious  system  of  the  age  pourtrayed 
in  the  Homeric  poems  contains  a very  considerable  amount  of  ancient 
primitive  tradition  ; and  invites  us  to  recognise  in  the  poems  — 

“Vestiges  of  a real  traditional  knowledge,  derived  from  the  epoch  when  the  cove-’ 
nant  with  man  and  the  ^promise  of  a Messiah  had  not  yet  fallen  within  the  con- 
tracted forms  of  Judaism  for  shelter,  and  formed  a part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  human 
race.” 

That  such  vestiges  should  be  found  he  conceives  to  be  by  no  means 
improbable,  as — 

“ There  is  no  broadly  marked  period  of  human  experience,  or  form  of  manners,  which 
we  can  place  between  the  great  trunk  of  human  history  in  Scripture  and  this  famed 
Homeric  branch,  which  of  all  literary  treasures  ajppears  to  he  the  eldest  horn.’' 

Mr.  Gladstone  conceives  that  we  have  evident  remains  of  primitive 
traditions  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  His  capacity  of  the  Deliverer  of  mankind, 
and  .of  others  bringing  Him  before  us  as  the  “Word”  or  the  “Wisdom”  of 
the  Father,  in  the  Apollo  and  Minerva  of  the  Homeric  mythology.  He 
remarks, — 

“ All  the  peculiar  gifts  of  Apollo  in  Homer  are  referable  to  three  characters — those 
of  prophet,  deliverer,  avenger  and  judge. 

“ In  the  second  of  these  characters  he  is  the  hearer  of  prayer,  the  healer  of  wounds, 
the  champion  of  heaven  itself  against  rebellion.  In  the  third  he  punishes  the  guilty 
and  especially  administers  the  grand  penal  law  of  death<=. 

“ The  supposition  of  a traditionary  origin  harmonizes  the  contradiction  apparently 
involved  in  the  double  character  of  Apollo,  as  at  once  saviour  and  destroyer;  and 
again,  as  the  god,  the  stroke  of  whose  gentle*^  and  painless  darts  ‘ took  the  sting  from 
death.’  ” 

But  other  traditions  of  the  promised  Redeemer  are  embodied  in  the 
Athene  of  the  Homeric  religion. 

In  her  we  find  preserved  a vestige  of  a wide-spread  primitive  doctrine, 
believed  of  old,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  reminds  us  we  have  been  already  told  by 
Dean  Milman,  “from  the  Ganges,  or  even  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  to 
the  Hissus,”  a doctrine  which  withdrew  the  Supreme  Being  from  direct 
relations  with  the  world,  and  assigned  its  government  to  the  impersonated 
“ Wisdom  P 

That  to  these  two  among  the  Homeric  deities  is  assigned  a position  of 
eminent  superiority  above  the  rest  of  the  Olympians,  we  think  the  most 

**  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  space  to  have  quoted  an  excellent  passage 
from  Col.  Mure  (II.  ch.  xv.  pp.  68 — 70)  on  Homer’s  appreciation  of  the  picturesque. 

' ii.  130,  1^  uyara  $e\r]. 
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superficial  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  notice.  But  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
patient  investigations  have  enabled  him  to  bring  together  a considerable 
number  of  points  of  distinction  which  may  probably  enough  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  most  of  our  readers. 

1.  The  dignity  accorded  them  is  out  of  keeping  with  their  rank  as  be- 
longing to  junior  generation  of  the  mythological  family. 

2.  They  bear  visible  marks  of  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
deities. 

3.  The  subordinate  parts  of  the  functions  assigned  to  them  are  com- 
monly devolved  upon  another  set  of  deities,  here  called  secondaries : e.  g. 
Paieon. 

4.  A peculiar  dignity  in  the  nature  of  precedence  is  assigned  to 
Minerva. 

5.  'We  are  also  invited  to  notice  “ the  relation  of  Apollo  and  Minerva  to 
Jupiter®  as  the  proper  and  regular  ministers  of  the  supreme  dispensations.” 

6.  The  defence  of  heaven  against  rebellion,  dimly  recorded  as  the  act  of 
Apollo. 

7.  These  two  deities  are  never  exhibited  by  the  poet  in  a disadvan- 
tageous position. 

Besides  these  points  of  distinction  in  their  relation  to  the  Olympian 
court,  we  select  a few  others  in  their  terrestrial  relations : — 

" 1.  They  are  entitled,  either  alone,  or  in  common  with  Jupiter,  to  a peculiar  reve- 
rence. 2.  They  are  the  object  of  worship  in  all  parts  of  the  Homeric  world.” 

Again : — 

“They  are  objects  of  invocation  irrespective  of  place  and  circumstances ; exempted 
from  the  chief  physical  limitations  of  time,  place,  and  perceptive  organs, 

“ They  have  an  independent  power  to  punish  those  who  offend  them,  without  need  of 
an  appeal  to  Jupiter. 

“ They  have  a power  of  making  revelations  to  men,  and  a general  power  of  extraor- 
dinary and  miraculous  action  upon  nature.” 

The  third  head  of  evidence  relates  to  the  points  of  distinction  with  regard 
to  their  personal  characters  : — 

“ 1,  Their  moral  tone  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Olympian  court  in  general, 

“ 2.  They  are  peculiarly  associated  with  Jupiter  in  the  original  administration  of 
providential  functions ; particularly  the  highest,  most  ethical,  and  most  inward  parts 
of  them.” 

They  have,  moreover, — 

“ a range  of  attributes  without  parallel  in  the  Olympian  system.” 

This  summary  is  concluded  with  the  remark,  that  “ although  what  is  built 
on  this  evidence  is  an  hypothesis,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  is  circumstan- 
tial.^'' And  whatever  be  thought  of  the  hypothesis,  we  conceive  that  our 
readers  will  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that — 

“ the  effect  of  this  evidence  is  to  place  an  impassable  gulf  between  Minerva  and  Apollo, 
and  Mars,  Venus,  Vulcan,  Mercury.” 

He  goes  on  to  observe,  that  what  he  calls  “ the  overpowering  evidence  of 
an  early  revelation"  in  the  Homeric  Minerva  and  Apollo,  has  struck  a 
German,  J.  B.  Friedreich  ; in  whose  representations  of  the  character  of 
those  deities,  though  differing  from  his  own  as  to  the  particular  tradition 

® Mr.  Gladstone  also  speaks  of  “a  singular  union  of  Apollo  with  Jupiter  in  will  and 
affection ; whence  Jove  addresses  him  as  (plKt.  (poiffe.” 
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which  they  embody,  he  finds  fundamental  agreement  with  his  own  views; 
that  writer  seeing  in  the  Homeric  Triad  of  Zeus,  Athene,  and  Apollo,  an 
unmistakeable  analogy  to  “ the  Christian  Trinity.  . . . Apollo  answering  to 
the  Son  of  God,  the  declarer  of  the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father.” 

Our  readers  should  certainly  observe  the  remarkable  line — 

A?  7ap  ZeG  re  Trarep  Kal  ’AOrjuai  koX  ^AttoXXou, 
repeated  in  seven  different  passages,  to  give  utterance  with  peculiar  so- 
lemnity to  some  strong  and  paramount  desire.  The  pre-eminence  of  this 
triad  is  even  more  distinctly  seen  in  the  wish  of  Hector : — 

'Yioiixrjv  ws  Tier’  ^AOrivair]  Kal  'AirtXXuiv. 

The  evidence  relating  to  Latona  suggests  the  preservation  of  some 
shreds  of  the  tradition  of  the  woman  from  whom  the  Deliverer  was  to 
spring : — 

“ In  the  first  place,  her  divinity  is  beyond  all  doubt.  She  is  one  of  the  deities  who 
take  part  in  the  theomachy;  and  Mercury  declines  the  combat  with  the  wife  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  mothers  of  his  offspring,  Jupiter  recites  her  name 
after  Ceres  and  before  Juno ; and  as  the  scale  is  an  ascending  one,  she  must  rank  next 
to  the  last-named  deity. 

“There  are,  however,  indications  that,  according  to  original  tradition,  she  had  been 
of  the  human  order.  In  Homer  she  is  no  one’s  daughter,  no  one’s  sister,  but  a wife 
and  a mother  only. 

“Again,  the  epithets  attached  to  her  leave  her  wholly  functionless,  and  also  wholly 
inactive.  She  stands  among  deities  of  greater  dignity,  a pale  and  colourless  figure. 
AVithout  any  purpose  intrinsic  to  herself,  she  shines  only  in  the  reflected  glory  of  her 
offspring. 

“ What  brought  her  into  the  Homeric  Olympus,  an  anomaly  alike  among  mortals 
and  immortals  ? What  could  it  have  been  except  an  illustrious  maternity,  to  account 
for  her  elevation ; and  at  the  same  time  her  original  womanhood  to  account  for  the 
blank  in  the  descent,  and  her  total  want  of  attributes  ? ” 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  connection  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
thus  establish  between  the  legend  of  Latona  and  the  primitive  prophecy  in 
question,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  evidence  collected  by  him  on  the  sub- 
ject is  very  curious,  and  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  student  of  the 
ancient  mythologies. 

Another  fragment  of  ancient  tradition  Mr.  Gladstone  finds  in  the  Ho- 
meric Ate  ^ “ the  power  who  tempts  and  misleads  men  to  their  ruin;” 
“ the  idea  of  which,”  he  says,  “ the  word  Temptress  would  best  represent.” 

Then,  again,  we  have  another  fragment  of  the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  the 
rebel  angels,  in  the  giants,  and  the  Titans  in  Tartarus, — 

“ evidently  themselves  in  a state  of  penal  suffering,  but  having  also  the  power  of 
inflicting  the  severest  punishments  on  other  offenders;  for  they  seem  to  be  the  persons 
called  to  be  witnesses  of  the  oath  by  Juno.” 

But  “ no  ancient  tradition  appears  to  have  been  split  and  shivered  into 
so  many  fragments  as  that  of  the  Evil  Principle  :”  and  another  “ dislo- 
cated fragment”  of  it,  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  he  has  found  in  “the 
Neptune  who  takes  part  in  the  dangerous  rebellion  in  the  Iliads,  and  on 

^ We  are  bound  to  confess  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  account  of  the  per- 
sonage Alii,  which,  we  may  remai'k,  has  tlie  support  of  Col.  Mure’s  great  authority, 
(“  Literature  of  Greece,”  i.  317,)  is  fundamentally  coi-rect;  but  we  must  protest  against 
his  remarks  on  the  force  of  the  Greek  icord,  that  it  “ never  bears  in  Homer  the  sense  of 
calamity  coming  simply  from  without.”  We  still  think  that  Buttmann  has  satisfactorily 
shewn  lliat  “ h.irm”  is  the  omyinal  idea;  and  the  other,  that  of  infatuation  following 
frotn  temptation,  is  derived  from  the  former.  (See  Lexilogus,  in  v.  aacrai.) 

n A.  400. 
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whom  throughout  the  poems  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  action  in 
the  opposition  to  the  will  of  Jove  chiefly  falls,  and  who  is  also  placed  in  the 
relation  of  ancestor  to  the  rebellious  race ; while  his  favourite  son,  the 
Cyclops,  is  the  atheist  of  the  poems,  and  his  two  children  by  Iphimedea, 
Otus  and  Ephialtes,  hugest  of  all  creatures  on  earth,  in  early  infancy 
threaten  war  against  Olympus,  and  plan  the  piling  of  the  mountains.” 

Whatever  be  thought  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speculations  on  the  personages 
of  the  poet’s  mythology ; however  unwise  it  would  be  to  dwell  in  works 
on  the  evidences  of  religion,  on  the  curious  illustration  given  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  the  two  distinct  Triads  in  the  Homeric 
mythology,  no  believer  in  revealed  religion  can  fail  to  be  forcibly  struck 
by  some  of  the  correspondences  between  the  old  Greek  mythology,  and 
some  of  the  facts  of  the  primitive  history  of  our  race  preserved  in  the  Old 
Testament,  noticed  in  this  work.  Some,  indeed,  of  these  must  have  been 
noticed  by  every  classical  student.  And  it  cannot  but  be  a satisfaction  to 
the  vast  number  of  unsophisticated  Christian  students,  who,  as  we  said,  are 
struck  at  once  by  these  correspondences,  when  they  make  their  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  old  Greek  mythology  in  their  schoolboy  days,  to  find 
that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  public  men  of  the  present  day  has 
thought  these  correspondences  worth  investigation ; has  brought  fresh  ones 
to  light,  and  finds  in  them  the  same  confirmation  of  what  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe  on  the  testimony  of  the  records  of  revelation,  which 
plain  men  like  ourselves  have  ever  found  in  the  more  obvious  and  familiar 
ones. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  dwell  on  the  section  devoted  to  those 
deities  of  the  Homeric  mythology  whose  introduction  into  the  system 
cannot  be  traced  to  primitive  tradition,  though  we  consider  this  chapter  a 
very  suggestive  and  valuable  one  ; Mr.  Gladstone  considers  that  there  are 
indications  connecting  Neptune,  the  Sun,  Dionysus,  Mercury,  Vulcan,  Venus, 
with  Phoenicia.  The  latter  deity  he  naturally  identifies  with  the  Astarte 
of  the  East.  We  wish  that  our  limits  permitted  us  to  extract  some  pas- 
sages from  the  part  of  this  section  devoted  to  this  last  deity.  Dionysus^ 
we  should  ourselves  have  been  disposed  to  connect  with  Egypt,  rather  than 
with  Phoenicia.  We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herodotus  had 


**  We  are  bound,  however,  to  protest  against  the  attempt  to  connect  the  name  ‘'Upr] 
with  epct,  the  earth.  A more  satisfactory  account  for  the  origin  of  the  name  will  be 
found  in  the  “New  Cratylus,”  § 332,  and  one  which  agrees  well  enough  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s more  just  remark  that  she  is  the  goddess  of  “wifehood  and  motherhood,  and 
nothing  else.”  We  subjoin  a list  of  other  passages  in  the  second  volume  where  we  ob- 
ject to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  translations  or  etymologies.  (1.)  We  do  not  conceive  oiris  to  mean 
“ qfter-vegard/’  (ii.  374,)  if  by  this  it  is  connected  with  oiricrde.  (2.)  We  should  not  con- 
strue &Tr]  TTvKiv^  “a  prudential  error,”  (ii.  436).  The  expression  is  more  like  that  of 
TTvKivhtf  &XOS  in  11.  n.  599 : it  is  an  art]  which  enwraps  the  mind  around  like  a cloud. 
Compare  itvKacre  cppevas  a/x(pipLe\aivas,  P.  83.  (3.)  We  see  that  Mr.  Gladstone  understands 
SiuKTopos  as  equivalent  to  “ the  man  of  business,”  as  though  connected  with  Sidyco,  in- 
stead of  SidoKw,  with  which  Buttmann  connects  ik  About  this  word,  however,  “ doctors 
differ,” and  we  understand  that  Nitzchdoes  not  follow  Buttmann.  (4.)  Nor  can  we  approve 
of  “ undressing”  as  the  rendering  of  Kapp^^ovaa  in  11.  E.  424 : we  take  it  in  the  sense 
which  it  bears  in  Xeipi  re  p.iv  Karepe^e.  Perhaps  this  is  a mispi’int  for  “ caressing.” 
(5.)  In  p.  251  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  translate  eKcbu  S’  ovk  dv  ns  eXoiro,  II.  T.  66,  “ no  one 
would  seek  them surely  the  common  translation  of  this,  “ a man  could  not  obtain 
them  by  any  act  of  his  own  will,”  is  the  right  one.  (6.)  Nor  should  we  translate  KaaiyvrjTT] 
KaX  eraip^  “sister  and  mistress”  of  Mars,  (ii.  280):  the  second  word  had  not  acquired 
that  bad  sense  in  Homer’s  time.  (7.)  Nor  does  “ leader  of  the  people”  seem  to  us  the  right 
rendering  of  oyeAeiTj ; it  is  one  of  Athene’s  warlike  epithets,  and  equivalent  to  Ktpns, 
(II.  K.  460). 
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reason  for  identifying  Demeter  and  Dionysus,  the  “ Liber  et  alma  Ceres” |j 
of  Virgil  and  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  with  Isis  and  Osiris. 

But  the  Homeric  idea  of  Destiny  is  a subject  of  such  interest,  that  well 
must  extract  a short  passage  or  two;  first  premising  that  we  cannot  see' 
any  sufficient  proof  of  the  distinction  drawn  between  atcra  and  p,oipa,  words; 
which  seem  to  us  equivalent  to  each  other,  differing  only  in  their  'primary ! 

meaning,  as  connected  respectively  with  ^ alo’  and  with  jitpos  : — ] 

1 

“ The  fundamental  idea  of  both  words  is  not  a part  merely,  hut  rather  a portion  or 
share  allotted  according  to  some  rule  or  law.”  , 

In  the  word  alo-a  there  is  only  the  minutest  savour  of  the  proper  idea  of  k 
Fate.  For  Fate  involves  these  ideas:  1.  a power  dominant  over  man; 

2.  a power  independent  of  the  Divinity ; 3.  a power  ideally  apart  from 
right 

“ But  ala-a,  even  when  backed  by  the  gods,  may  be  overcome  by  the  energy  of  man. 

“ Kai  tSts  dr)  p’  vrrlp  aJaav  ^Axaiol  (pipr^poi  ^<rav. — p.  285,  6. 

“ So  strong  a bias  has  its  meaning  to  the  side  of  a moral  law,  as  opposed  to  a mere 
force.  Its  predominating  sense  is  the  law  of  right,  and  as  such  it  is  a law  very  liable 
to  be  broken.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  goes  on  to  say  of  MoTpa,  that  “ in  general  it  means  the 
thing  ordained,  without  reference  to  moral  ideas;”  a statement  which  we  | 
may  accept  as  limited  by  a subsequent  one,  which  we  quote  here  : — ' 

“But  the  ideas  of  right  and  might  are  not  wholly  parted.  The  presence  of  the 
moral  element  in  this  word  is  entirely  adverse  to  the  theory  that  it  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  fatalism^  So  full  and  large  were  Homer’s  conceptions  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  that  fate  is  sometimes  on  the  point  of  giving  way  to  the  energies  of  his  heroes, 
even  when  the  strength  of  some  god  is  brought  in  aid  of  it.  It  appears  most  probable 
that  Homer  had  not  formed  the  conception  of  a law  extrinsic  to  all  volition,  human 
and  divine ; and  so  powerful  as  to  override  it.  On  the  whole,  for  the  day  of  Homer,  | 
both  the  supremacy  of  godhead  as  a whole,  and  the  freedom  of  man,  remain,  if  some- 
what darkened,  yet  certainly  unsubverted.  The  goupa  of  Homer  may,  it  is  probable, 
be  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  di<T<paTov,  or  divinely  uttered  decree.’’ 

Our  writer’s  remarks  on  the  Erinnyes  must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  After 
noticing  the  unsatisfactory  account  given  in  the  modern  Dictionary  of  My- 
thology, that  they  are  but  “ a personification  of  curses  pronounced  on  a 
guilty  criminal having,  as  usual,  placed  before  the  reader,  as  the  data  of 
this  investigation,  the  passages  (here  twelve  in  number)  in  which  they  are 
named,  he  states  his  conclusion  that 

“ The  Erinnyes  are  in  the  Homeric  system  the  never-failing  champions,  because  the 
practical  avengers,  of  the  natural  and  moral  order.  This,  however,  is  only  a part  of  their 
function.  They  are  the  sworn  servants  of  a fixed  order  of  the  universe,  apart  from,  an- 
terior to,  and  independent  of  all  volition,  divine  or  human,  and  they  avenge  the  infrac- 
tion of  that  order  not  merely  as  a law  of  right  opposed  to  wrong,  but  as  a law  of  order 
opposed  to  disorder.  They  ^e  a poetical  expression  of  that  philosophy  which  even  in 
Christian  times  has  seemed  to  seek  a foundation  for  the  supreme  laws  exterior  to  the 
Divine  will;  the  philosophy,  not  of  destiny,  but  of  the  ‘immutable  morality’  of  Cud- 
worth  and  his  school ; of  which  we  have  a distant  glimpse  in  the  words  of  St.  Bernard, 


• We  must,  however,  strongly  protest  against  the  suggestion  of  an  etymological  rela- 
tion betw^een  mos,  moris,  and  mor-s-tis,  introduced  in  illustration  of  the  presence  of  this 
moral  idea  in  g6po^,  “ death.”  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  gSpos  was  originally 
identical  with  go7pa,  or  was  in  any  way  connected  with  gelpca.  It  is  allied  to  mors 
doubtless,  nnd  to  the  (ferman  Mord,  as  g^pos  is  to  the  Latin  part.  At  all  events,  gSpos 
is  nf)t  used  in  the  sense  of  portion,  share,  as  goipa,  is,  except  where  the  portion  of  death 
is  spoken  of. 
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‘ Incommutabile  est  quod  ne  ipsi  quidem  Deo  mutare  liberum  est,’  and  which  Butler 
has  presented  to  us  in  the  mild  forms  of  his  admirably  balanced  wisdom 

“ The  Erinnyes  never  move  at  the  bidding  of  Jupiter,  or  of  any  other  Olympian 
deity ....  Homer’s  fine  sense  of  truth  forbade  him  to  connect  the  most  practical  and  at 
the  same  time  the  sternest  parts  of  his  religious  system,  with  the  gorgeous  glare  of  his 
Olympus,  and  with  the  moral  delinquencies  of  many  among  its  inhabitants*.” 

Hence  “ their  natural  association  with  destiny  expressed  in  the  speech  of  Agamemnon. 
They  represent  that  side  of  the  idea  of  destiny  which  alone  can,  after  being  regularly 
scrutinized,  retain  a hold  on  our  interest.” 

It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  point  out  that  the  work  from  which  we  have 
selected  these  passages  contains  much  to  interest  others  besides  profes- 
siqnal  scholars,  and  handles,  in  a masterly  way,  many  subjects  replete  with 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  Indeed,  we  have  given  no  extracts  from  what 
are  in  our  opinion  the  most  satisfactory  sections  of  the  work,  those  on  the 
morals  and  the  polities  of  the  Homeric  age.  These,  however,  we  hope  to 
see  put  before  the  public  in  a more  popular  form,  either  by  the  distinguished 
author  himself,  or,  if  he  does  not  possess  the  gift  of  “ huilding  a book,”  (we 
mean,  of  course,  a popular  and  attractive  book,)  as  Southey  happily  called  a 
gift  possessed  by  none  in  so  eminent  degree  as  himself — by  some  other. 
Such  a manual  of  Homeric  “ Healien”  would  be  as  great  a boon  to  the  youth- 
ful student  and  general  reader  as  these  three  very  solid  octavos,  this  re- 
pertory of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Homer,  are  to  the 
professional  scholar. 

We  must  close  with  a few  passages  from  the  eloquent  chapter  on  the 
contrast  between  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  early  books  of  Scripture  : — 

“ Should  we  cite  the  Pentateuch  before  the  tribunal  of  the  literary  critic,  we  are  only 
able  to  accord  to  it  a secondary  place.  The  mistake  surely  is  to  bring  it  there  at  all.  . . 

“All  that  is  peculiar  in  our  conception  of  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,  does  not  tend  so  much 
to  make  them  eminent  among  men,  as  to  separate  them  from  men.  Homer,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  above  all  things  human — he  sings  by  the  unconscious  and  indwelling  energies 
of  nature;  whereas  these  are  the  trumpets  of  unearthly  sounds,  and  cannot  depart  from 
what  is  breathed  into  them,  to  utter  less  or  more. 

“ Most  of  all,  the  Psalms  refuse  the  challenge  of  poetical  competition.  There  is  the 
whole  music  of  the  human  heart,  when  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  Maker ; in  all  its 
tones  that  whisper,  or  that  swell,  for  every  hope  and  fear,  for  every  joy  and  pang,  for 
every  form  of  strength  and  languor,  disquietude  and  rest. 

“ Of  the  inward  relation  of  man  with  God,  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  world, 
Homer  can  tell  us  nothing ; but  of  the  kingdom  of  Providence  much,  and  of  the  open- 
ing powers  and  capabilities  of  human  nature,  apart  from  divine  revelation,  everything. 
. . . The  moral  law  was  a schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ . . . the  ceremonial  law  per- 
haps a schoolmaster  in  another  sense . . . These  primeval  records  are  likewise  another 
schoolmaster,  teaching  us,  though  with  another  voice,  the  very  same  lesson — the  inability 
of  our  race  at  its  maximum  of  power  to  solve  the  problem  of  our  destiny ; to  extract 
the  sting  from  care,  from  sorrow,  and  from  death  ....  Since  the  Advent,  Christianity 
has  marched  for  1,500  years  at  the  head  of  human  civilization ; and  driven,  harnessed  to 
its  triumphal  car,  the  chief  intellectual  and  material  forces  of  the  world  . . . Before  the 
Advent  it  was  quite  otherwise.  The  treasure  was  hidden  in  a napkin,  given  to  a people 
ensconced  in  a country  narrow  and  obscure,  who  had  no  world-wide  vocation  committed 
to  them.  The  providence  of  God  committed  to  others  the  work  of  supplying  the  Chris- 
tian ages  with  laws  and  institutions,  arts  and  sciences,  with  the  chief  models  of  great- 
ness in  genius  or  in  character ; and  to  Homer  the  first,  and,  all  things  considered,  the 
most  remarkable  stage  of  it. 

“ Had  the  Scriptures  been  preserved,  the  Messiah  been  incarnate,  among  a people 
who,  in  political  sagacity,  in  martial  energy,  in  soaring  and  diving  intellect,  in  vivid 
imagination,  in  the  graces  of  art,  were  the  flower  of  their  time,  then  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity  would  have  stood  far  less  clear  and  disembarrassed  than  now.  The 
eagle  that  mounted  on  high,  bearing  on  his  wings  the  everlasting  Gospel,  would  have 


**  ii.  p.  306. 


ii.  p.  308. 
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made  his  first  spring  from  an  eminence  erected  by  the  wit  and  skill  of  man ; and  the  i| 
elevation  of  that  eminence  measured  upward  from  the  plain  of  common  humanity,  ii 
would  have  been  so  much  deducted  from  the  triumph  of  the  Redeemer. 

“ ‘ God  chose  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise’  ....  An  un- 
honoured and  undistinguished  race,  simply  elected  to  be  the  receivers  of  the  Divine 
Word,  its  stiff-necked  and  almost  reluctant  guardians,  may  best  have  suited  the  aim  of 
Almighty  Wisdom;  because  the  medium  through  which  the  most  precious  gifts  were 
conveyed  was  pale  and  colourless,  instead  of  being  one  flushed  with  the  splendours  of  em- 
pire, intellect,  and  fame.” 

We  did  not  like  to  deprive  our  readers  of  these  eloquent  passages  of  this  { 
chapter;  but  we  must  leave  Mr.  Gladstone  to  settle  with  Mr.  Disraeli  I-, 
the  comparative  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  ; 
Jewish  and  the  Hellenic  races.  i 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  also,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ignores  too  much  the  i 
human  element  in  the  compositions  of  the  inspired  writers.  The  notion  of  i 
inspiration  implied  by  the  expression,  “ the  mere  trumpets  of  unearthly 
sounds  f is  surely  not  the  one  to  the  defence  of  which  he  would  commit  i 
himself.  He  does  not  surely  hold  with  Philo  that  the  prophet  is  a mere  [i 
“ opyavov  Geov  TrXtjrTo/JLepoi/  dopdrcos  vtt  Avtov.”  W^e  may  hold  with  Hengsten-  jj 
berg™,  “the  special  co-operation  of  God”  with  the  writers  of  the  Psalms;  | 
we  may  recognise  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  without  accepting  the  un-  :: 
necessary  notion  of  verbal  dictation.  As  we  conceive  that  our  views  on  j 
this  important  question  are  nearer  allied  to  those  of  Coleridge  than  to  Mr.  j 
Gladstone’s,  should  we  be  wrong  in  calling  his  attention  to  a subject,  for  i| 
the  investigation  of  which  he  possesses  qualifications  probably  far  greater  ||| 
than  any  living  theologian,  and  worthier  of  his  great  powers  than  even  the  ji 
illustration  of  Homer,  though  the  investigation  would  have  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  one  in  which  he  has  been  lately  engaged  ? i! 

The  work  of  which  we  speak  is  the  critical  investigation  of  the  contents  of  i 
the  Old  Testament,  to  ascertain  from  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  those 
contents,  how  far  the  books  themselves  bear  out  some  of  those  theories  of 
German  critics — theories  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  English  reader  in 
Dr.  Davidson’s  “ Introduction  to  the  Scriptures” — as  to  the  date  of  their 
composition,  and  collection,  and  the  interpolations  supposed  to  be  traceable 
in  them.  Such  a work  might  furnish,  even  to  such  a man  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
occupation  for  the  leisure  hours  of  many  years:  nor  would  even  many  years 
of  life  be  ill-bestowed  upon  it  by  one  who  had  the  ability  to  accomplish 
such  a work  satisfactorily.  We  desiderate  a man  furnished  with  the  learn- 
ing, candour,  judgment,  critical  acumen,  and  intellectual  grasp  requi- 
site to  enable  him  to  separate  what  there  is  of  truth  in  the  results  of  Ger- 
man criticism  from  the  chaff  that  perhaps  surrounds  it ; and  to  shew  that 
enlightened  faith  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  results  of  the  most  searching 
investigation. 


Appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  iii. 
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BIRCH’S  HISTORY  OR  ANCIENT  POTTERY  ^ 

[Second  Notice.] 

We  now  arrive  at  the  second  branch  of  the  art  of  which  our  author  treats, 
and  that  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  work, — the  subject  of  Greek 
pottery.  In  this  is  comprehended  the  most  complete  account,  not  only  of 
the  objects  found  in  ancient  Greece,  but  of  those  exquisitely  beautiful 
articles  found  in  such  numbers  in  Italy,  Magna  Grsecia,  Sicily,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  etymology 
and  divisions  of  the  subject : — 

“We  have  already  alluded  to  the  antiquity  of  the  fictile  art  among  the  Greeks. 
Their  term  for  pottery,  heramos,  is  supposed  to  he  derived  either  from  Jceras,  ‘ a horn,’ 
probably  the  most  ancient  material  of  which  drinking-vessels  were  formed,  or  else  from 
Jcerannumi,  ‘to  mix.’  They  likewise  applied  the  word  ostraJcon,  the  name  for  an 
‘ oyster-shell,’  to  pottery ; and  oarpaKii^a  ropevnara  is  their  generic  term  for  works  in 
terra-cotta. 

“ The  art  of  working  in  clay  may  be  considered  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  all 
other  nations,  under  three  heads,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  process  employed : 
namely,  first,  sun-dried  clay ; secondly,  baked  clay,  but  without  a glaze,  or  terra-cotta ; 
and  thirdly,  baked  clay  with  the  addition  of  a glaze,  or  porcelain.  It  is  under  these 
three  heads  that  it  is  proposed  to  treat  the  subject.  The  first,  from  its  limited  use,  will 
occupy  oiu*  attention  but  very  briefiy.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  157, 158.) 

Of  the  first,  in  fact,  there  are  no  remains ; but  that  the  Greeks  frequently 
built  with  bricks  of  unbaked  clay  there  is  ample  proof.  But  the  use  of  the 
second,  or  terra-cotta,  was  very  extensive : — 

“ It  supplied  the  most  important  parts  both  of  public  and  private  buildings,  as  the 
bricks,  roof -tiles,  imbrices,  drain-tiles,  columns,  and  other  architectural  members.  It 
also  served  for  pavements,  and  for  the  construction  or  lining  of  cisterns  and  aqueducts. 
Among  its  adaptations  to  religious  purposes  may  be  noticed  the  statues  of  the  gods 
which  stood  in  the  temples,  besides  copies  of  them  on  a reduced  scale,  and  an  immense 
number  of  small  votive  figures.  It  also  supplied  the  more  trivial  wants  -of  every-day 
life,  and  served  to  make  studs  for  the  dress,  bases  for  spindles,  tickets  for  the  amphi- 
theatres, and  prizes  for  victors  in  the  games.  Of  it  were  made  the  vats  or  casks  in 
which  wine  was  made,  preserved,  or  exported ; the  pitcher  in  which  it  was  served,  and 
the  cup  out  of  which  it  was  drunk ; as  well  as  all  the  various  culinary  and  domestic 
utensils  for  which  earthenware  is  used  in  modern  times.  It  furnished  the  material  for 
many  small  ornaments,  especially  figures,  which  are  often  of  a comic  nature;  and  sup- 
plied the  undertaker  with  bas-reliefs,  vases,  imitative  jewellery,  and  the  other  furniture 
of  the  tomb.” — (Vol.  i.  p.  159.) 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  each  of  these  articles ; we 
would,  however,  refer  our  readers  to  two  very  good  architectural  examples 
figured  at  pp.  162  and  163,  and  to  a very  beautiful  head  of  Pallas  Athene 
at  p.  168.  Our  pipe  manufacturers,  who  boast  so  much  of  modern  inven- 
tion, and  who  have  so  hotly  contested  their  several  patents,  will,  however, 
learn  with  surprise  that  the  ancients  made  terra-cotta  drain-pipes  exactly 
similar  to  our  own.  We  cannot  pause  to  notice  the  various  accounts  of 
objects  in  terra-cotta,  some  coloured,  some  plain,  nor  the  subjects  upon  the 
bas-reliefs,  the  cones  to  hang  round  the  necks  of  the  cattle,  the  dolls,  of 
which  one  is  figured  at  p.  183,  nor  the  lamps.  A curious  instance  of  the 
current  price  of  the  small  figures  of  the  deities  is  quoted,  p.  180,  from  the 
well-known  fable  of  Mercury  going  into  an  image-shop  to  endeavour  to  find 
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in  what  estimation  he  is  held  in  the  world.  He  asks  the  price  of  a Jupiter, : 
and  is  told  a drachma  (about  the  value  of  a French  franc) ; for  Juno  they;' 
ask  a little  more  ; but  when  he  asks  as  to  himself,  the  shopkeeper  tells  him, 
if  he  will  take  the  first  two,  they  will  throw  him  in  a Hermes  for  nothing. 

The  second  chapter  proceeds  to  describe 

the  principal  vases  of  terra-cotta  manufactured  by  the  Greeks.  They  were  large  tubs  or  | 
casks,  called  pithoi,  calculated  to  hold  enormous  quantities  of  wine  or  food ; ampTioreis,  1 
or  vases  of  a smaller  size,  yet  sufficiently  large  to  hold  several  gallons;  phialcR,  or  H 
saucers ; pinahes,  or  plates ; chytrce,  or  pots ; osnochdcB,  or  jugs ; together  with  numerous  i. 
small  vases  used  for  common  domestic  purposes,  and  others  which  appear  to  have  been  jj 
appropriated  solely  to  funeral  ceremonies.  i 

“ Pithoi,  or  casks,  of  gigantic  size,  are  found  in  Italy ; and  although  no  perfect  ones  i 
have  been  discovered  in  Greece,  yet  fragments  of  them  prove  that  they  were  also  used 
in  that  country.  They  are  shaped  like  enormous  caldrons,  with  globular  bodies,  and 
wide  gaping  mouths.  When  full,  the  mouth  was  covered  with  a large  circular  stone, 
called  Icithon.  It  must  have  been  into  such  a cask  that  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Minos,  fell ; | 
and  in  such  must  the  Centaurs,  according  to  mythical  tradition,  have  kept  their  stock 
of  wine.  They  were  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  a man,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  ancient 
hogsheads  or  pipes.  They  are  perhaps  best  known  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
eccentric  Diogenes  having  converted  one  of  them  into  his  domicile,  who  is  represented 
in  some  works  of  ancient  art  stretching  his  body  out  of  a pithos  at  the  moment  of  his 
celebrated  interview  with  Alexander.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  187, 188.) 

Well  do  we  remember  the  discovery  of  some  of  them  one  fine  morning  I 
on  the  Janiculum.  The  jars  of  the  Forty  Thieves  are  as  tea-cups  to  them,  i 
They  had  evidently  been  stores,  or  oil-cisterns,  and  were  sunk  in  the  | 
ground  to  preserve  an  even  temperature.  But,  as  our  author  observes, — 

“ The  principal  terra-cotta  vase,  however,  is  the  amphora,  which  was  used  for  a | 
variety  of  domestic  and  commercial  purposes.  So  numerous  are  the  vases  of  this  shape, 
found  all  over  the  ancient  world,  that  they  require  a separate  description.  They  were  I 
principally  used  for  wine,  but  also  for  figs,  honey,  salt,  and  other  substances.  The  I 
amphora  is  distinguished  by  its  long  egg-shaped  body,  pointed  base,  and  cylindrical  i 
neck,  from  which  two  handles  descend  to  the  shoulder.  The  base  has  sometimes  a ring 
of  terra-cotta  round  it.  When  complete,  it  had  a conical  cover  terminating  in  a boss,  i 
with  which  the  mouth  was  sealed.  Remains  of  amphorcs  have  been  discovered,  not  only 
in  Greece  itself,  but  also  wherever  the  Greek  commerce  and  settlements  extended;  as 
in  Athens,  Sicily,  Corcyra,  Alexandria,  Rhodes,  Kertch  or  Panticapseum,  and  Xanthus.” 
—(Vol.  i.  pp.  189, 190.) 

The  third  chapter  now  treats  of  the  glazed  vases,  or  such  as  we  are 
ordinarily  acquainted  with.  The  number  of  these  in  public  collections  is 
. about  13,000,  of  which  the  British  Museum  has  about  2,600  : — 

“All  these  were  discovered  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancients,  but  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  found  differ  according  to  locality.  In  Greece,  the  graves  are 
generally  small,  being  designed  for  single  corpses,  which  accounts  for  the  comparatively 
small  size  of  the  vases  discovered  in  that  country.  At  Athens,  the  earlier  graves  are 
sunk  deepest  in  the  soil,  and  those  at  Corinth,  especially  such  as  contain  the  early 
Corinthian  vases,  are  found  by  boring  to  a depth  of  several  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
The  early  tombs  of  Civit^  Vecchia  and  Caere,  or  Cervetri,  in  Italy,  are  tunneled  in  the 
earth ; and  those  at  Vulci  and  in  the  Etruscan  territory,  from  which  the  finest  and 
largest  vases  have  been  extracted,  are  chambers  hewn  in  the  rocks.  In  Southern 
Italy,  especially  in  Campania,  they  are  large  chambers,  about  5^  p'alms  under  the 
surface.” — (Vol.  i.  p.210.) 

Woodcuts  of  these  are  given  at  pp.  211 — 214,  and  the  reader  will  find 
further  illustrations  in  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  work,  Mr.  Dennis’  Etruria, 
and  in  Garyiulo  Cenni  di  Vasi  jittili.  These  vases,  in  fact,  are  arranged 
round  the  sepulchral  chambers  in  various  ways ; sometimes  standing  on  the 
ground,  sometimes  suspended  to  the  walls.  Where  the  tomb  was  small, 
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and  resembled  a sort  of  chest  with  a raised  roof,  the  body  is  laid  on  its 
back,  and  the  vases  ranged  round.  Mr.  Ashpitel  was  informed  by  the 
gentlemen  employed  by  the  Prince  of  Syracuse  at  the  excavations  at  Cuma, 
that  in  the  Greek  tombs  the  feet  of  the  dead  always  lie  to  the  west ; that 
there  invariably  are  objects  at  the  feet,  generally  a large  crater,  or  vessel  of 
that  character ; and  that  there  are  none  of  those  articles  formerly  called 
lachrymatories,  but  which  may  be  more  properly  described  as  balsaraatories. 
In  the  Roman  tombs  it  w’^as  said  the  bodies  were  laid  to  any  point  of  the 
compass,  that  there  were  no  particular  objects  at  the  feet  of  the  dead,  and 
that  there  were  always  some  balsaraatories  'h 

A curious  and  valuable  section  follows  on  the  frauds  and  forgeries  of 
these  vases,  and  the  tests  and  methods  by  which  they  may  be  discovered ; 
and  shortly  after  a section  on  their  mention  by  the  ancients.  “ The  oldest 
express  mention,”  our  author  says,  “ is  made  by  Pindar.”  But  surely 
vases  of  all  sorts  are  mentioned  in  Homer;  and  Hesiod,  in  a well-known 
passage,  speaks  of  the  hatred  of  potter  towards  potter.  Aristophanes  is 
said  “ to  have  mentioned  them,”  and  a solitary  passage  from  the  Female 
Parliament  is  quoted.  Athenseus,  Strabo,  and  Suetonius  are  said  “ to  have 
mentioned  them.”  The  fact  is,  the  notices  in  Aristophanes  are  frequent. 
The  aryhallos  is  mentioned  in  the  “Knights,”  1094;  i\iQ  pliiala  in  the 
“ Wasps,”  677,  1448  ; the  cylix  in  three  or  four  places  ; the  cyatlius  in  the 
“ Acharnians,”  besides  many  more  instances.  Athenseus  also  has  very 
many  notices,  (the  admirer  of  Bentley  will  remember  the  Thericlean  cups,) 
— and  so,  in  fact,  have  most  writers.  This,  however,  is  but  a mere  slip  of 
the  pen;  the  varied,  the  copious  references  to  ancient  authors  of  every 
rank  and  period  proving  the  depth  of  research  and  the  erudition  of  the 
author.  We  must  hurry  over  the  interesting  details  of  ancient  repairs, 
age,  criteria,  paste,  clays,  the  potter’s  wheel,  modelling,  moulding,  painting, 
tools,  colours,  glaze,  furnaces,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  author’s  own 
classification  of  styles  and  dates.  He  first  describes  the  “ Earliest 
Style — 

“ It  is  supposed  that  originally  vases  were  uncoloured,  that  they  were  subsequently 
painted  black,  and  that  afterwards,  when  the  arts  arose,  they  were  ornamented  with 
figures.  The  last  sort  of  vases  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  richer  classes,  and 
the  black  ones  by  poor  people.  Vases  of  plain  black  glaze,  placed  in  the  sepulchres, 
were  called  Libyes. 

“ The  first  attempts  at  art  would  be  plain  hands  or  zones  disposed  round  the  axis  of 
the  vase.  These  bands,  or  friezes,  were  subsequently  enriched  and  diversified  by  the 
introduction  of  the  forms  of  flowers,  animals,  and  insects,  drawn  with  the  childish 
simplicity  of  early  art.  Thus  on  some  the  scarabeeus  is  beheld  of  gigantic  proportions, 
soaring  above  a diminutive  stag,  and  a herd  of  puny  lions  are  placed  in  a row,  under 
another  row  of  gigantic  goats.  Some  vases,  with  white  ornaments  of  mseanders,  lines, 
&c.,  upon  a black  ground,  much  resemble  those  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  early 
Peruvians,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  displaying  the  first  attempts  at  decoration ; 
hut  as  the  art  of  making  vases  was  practised  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  inlaying  and 
chasing,  it  is  probable  that  the  invention  of  a glaze  and  the  introduction  of  ornament 
were  simultaneous. 

“Near  the  ancient  sites  of  Tautalis  on  Mount  Sipylus,  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at 
Mycenae,  that  of  Achilles  in  the  Troad,  in  the  old  sepulchres  under  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  at  Delphi,  and  in  the  islands  of  Ehodes,  Milo,  the  ancient  Melos,  and  Santerino, 
the  ancient  Thera,  a kind  of  pottery  has  been  discovered  which  has  every  appearance 
of  being  the  earliest  painted  ware  manufactured  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  composed  of 
a fine  light  red  paste,  covered  with  a thin  siliceous  glaze,  and  having  ornaments 
painted  on  it  in  red,  brown,  or  dark  black  lines,  which  have  also  been  burnt  into  the 
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body  of  the  vase.  Such  decorations  are  the  earliest  which  the  vase-painters  adopted  | 
after  they  had  discovered  the  art  of  covering  the  whole  surface  with  a glaze.  They  ji' 
bear  great  similarity  to  the  decorations  of  the  early  Greek  architecture,  as  exhibited  in  ' 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Phrygian  kings,  and  the  facings  of  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  i 
works  which  some  regard  as  the  remains  of  Pelasgic  architecture.  They  consist  of  l 
hatched  lines,  annular  lines  or  bands  passing  round  the  body  of  the  vase,  series  of  con-  f 
centric  circles,  spiral  lines,  mseanders,  chequers,  zigzags  or  Vandykes,  and  objects  re-  jj 
sembling  a primitive  kind  of  wheel,  with  four  spokes.  No  human  figures  are  depicted  i 
on  any  of  these  vases,  but  animal  forms  are  found  in  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  1 
style  of  art,  distinguished  by  the  extreme  stiffness  of  their  attitude,  the  length  of  their  |j 
proportions,  and  the  absence  of  all  anatomical  detail.  These  animals  are  the  horse,  the  ji 
goat,  swine,  storks,  waterfowl,  and  dolphins.  They  are  either  disposed  in  compartments,  [ 
like  metopes,  but  separated  by  diglyphs  instead  of  triglyphs,  or  else  in  continuous 
bands  or  friezes,  each  being  several  times  repeated.  Besides  these,  some  few  objects  of 
an  anomalous  character  are  represented,  such  as  wheels  of  chariots,  objects  resembling 
the  tumhoi  or  mounds  placed  over  the  dead,  stars,  and  other  objects.  Comparatively 
few  of  these  vases  are  known;  but  the  shapes  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the 
latter  styles,  although  they  are  evidently  their  prototypes.  Several  of  these  vases  are 
ampTior<B,  sometimes  of  a large  size,  and  evidently  adapted  for  holding  wine  at  enter- 
tainments. Others  of  this  class  have  twisted  handles,  like  those  discovered  at  Nola. 
Ainong  those  with  two  handles,  many,  having  flat,  shallow  bodies,  sometimes  on  a tall 
foot,  are  of  the  class  of  cups  destined  for  symposia,  or  entertainments,  and  are  the 
prototypes  of  those  called  Jcylikes,  or  sTcypTii.  Some  others  of  the  same  shape  have  a flat 
cover,  surmounted  by  two  modelled  figures  of  horses,  and  are  the  first  instances  of  what  I 
is  probably  a kind  of  pyxis,  or  box,  a vase  subsequently  found  in  a more  elegant  shape  I 
amidst  the  sepulchres  of  Nola  and  the  Basilicata.  These  have  been  called,  on  very 
slender  grounds,  leJcancB,  or  tureens.  Various  jugs,  or  oenochoce,  are  found,  some  with 
round  handles,  which  evidently  ministered  the  dark,  sparkling  wine  at  the  festive 
entertainments,  sometimes  of  proportions  truly  heroic ; as  well  as  smaller  vessels  of  this  1 
class  of  the  shape  called  olpe.  Other  vases  in  the  British  Museum  are  of  the  shape  of 
the  asTcos,  or  skin  to  hold  liquids.” — (\^ol.  i.  pp.  252 — 255.) 

These  vases  are  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  probably  not  more  recent  than 
the  seventh  century  before  our  era.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  of 
Phoenician  origin,  but  there  are  no  emblems  on  them  purely  Asiatic ; as  is 
also  the  case  with  those  of  the  next  period,  or  the  “ Archaic  Greek,” 
which  has  also  been  considered  to  be  Carthaginian,  Egyptian,  or  Phoenician. 
Other  writers  call  them  Doric.  The  ground  is  sometimes  almost  the 
colour  of  dried,  unbaked  clay,  sometimes  yellowish,  and  even  sometimes 
pale  red.  The  figures  are  put  in  with  a brownish  black,  which  varies  from 
a sort  of  maroon  to  a bright  jet  black,  apparently  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  fire.  Patches  are  laid  on  in  dull  crimson,  to  shew  the  contours ; 
and  lines  for  the  muscles,  &c.,  are  scratched  in  with  a sharp  point.  The 
ornaments  are  arranged  in  bands.  The  animals,  as  Mr.  Birch  states, — 

“ are  chiefly  lions,  panthers,  boars;  goats,  bulls,  deer,  eagles,  swans,  ducks,  owls,  and 
snakes.  From  the  ideal  world  the  artist  has  selected  the  chimsera,  gryphon,  and  sphinx. 
They  are  placed  in  groups  of  two  or  three  facing  each  other,  or  in  continuous  rows  after 
one  another.  The  field  of  the  scene  is  literally  strewed  with  flowers  of  many  petals,  and 
with  smaller  objects  resembling  stones.  A kind  of  trefoil  lotus  is  often  introduced. 
.Such  representations  belong  evidently  to  the  dawn  of  art,  and  are  derived  from  Oriental 
sources.  It  is  only  on  the  later  vases  of  this  style  that  figures  of  men  are  intermingled 
with  those  of  animals.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  258, 259.) 

The  panthers,  according  to  our  own  observation,  are  the  most  common 
figures ; they  are  more  like  cats  in  the  faces,  and  sometimes  two  bodies  are 
attached  to  one  head.  The  author  also  does  not  tell  us  how  the  so-called 
flowers  are  produced ; — they  are  formed  by  round  dabs  of  black  colour, 
divided  into  three  or  four  parts  by  scratches  of  a sharp  instrument,  and 
licighfened  here  and  there  by  crimson.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  of  Oriental  origin,  as  the  animals  depicted  did  not  exist  in  Greece;  in 
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fact,  the  goat  is  much  more  like  an  antelope ; but  they  certainly  have 
nothing  of  Egyptian  character  nor  Phoenician  about  them.  In  the  paper 
before  cited,  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  332,  &c.,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
they  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  and  were  brought  over  by  the  emigrants  from 
those  shores  to  Europe ; and  it  is  thrown  out  that  the  Japetic  languages 
may  have  proceeded  in  the  same  course  westward,  the  Sanscreet  becoming 
the  Greek  of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  refined  afterwards  in  Greece  to  the 
Attic;  or  that  it  passed  to  Italy  with  the  early  settlers,  and  mixing  with 
the  Oscan  or  some  aboriginal  language  there,  was  finally  developed  as 
Latin  : and  it  is  also  suggested  that  these  vases  may  probably  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject,  and  supply  some  link  in  the  chain  of  the  great 
problem,  yet  undeveloped, — by  which  route  did  the  civilization  of  the  East 
travel  to  the  West  ? No  person  is  so  capable  of  handling  this  great  subject 
as  Mr.  Birch,  and  we  venture  to  call  his  attention  most  seriously  to  its 
solution. 

One  new  feature  that  gentleman  has  seized,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own 
words  : — 

“ One  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  archaic  designs  is  the  abundance  of  flowers, 
which  resemble  those  scattered  over  the  richly-embroidered  robes  of  figures  in  the 
Nimrud  bas-reliefs.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  subjects  are  borrowed  from  the  rich 
tapestries  and  embroideries  with  which  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  become  acquainted,  and 
which  were  adopted  by  the  vase-painters  with  certain  modifications.  This  introduction 
of  floral  ornaments  on  the  ground  of  friezes  or  mural  paintings  was  rarely  employed 
either  in  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  art.  But  it  might  have  been  employed  by  the  toreutai, 
or  inlayers,  who  probably  enriched  the  backgrounds  of  their  works  on  chests  and  boxes 
in  this  manner.” — (V ol.  i.  pp.  259,  260.) 

But  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  pause  over  the  rest  of  this  interesting 
subject,  and  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  third  style,  which  the  author 
designates  as  “ Transitional  Archaic  Vases  — 

“ The  slow  manner  in  which  an  art  emancipates  itself  from  the  conventional  thraldom 
of  its  origin  is  evident  from  the  progress  of  painted  vases.  The  xjotter,  not  content  with 
producing  small  vases  having  a pale  ground,  by  degrees  introduced  a red  tint  of  a pale 
salmon-colour  (the  rubrica),  adopted  human  figures  for  his  subject,  in  place  of  the 
animal  forms  before  employed,  and  rendered  the  latter  subsidiary  to  the  main  design. 
He  still  continued  to  arrange  the  subjects  in  zones  or  friezes  but  the  drawing  is  a slight 
improvement  upon  that  of  the  cup  of  Arcesilaus  just  described.  The  forms  are  tall  and 
thin,  the  muscles  angular,  the  beards  and  noses  long  and  pointed,  the  expression  of 
the  faces  grotesque,  the  attitudes  stiff  and  conventional.  The  figures  are  now  quite 
black,  except  that  the  flesh  of  the  females  is  coloured  red  or  white.  The  flowers  seme 
have  disappeared;  but  the  air  is  often  symbolized  by  a bird,  the  water  by  fishes; 
whilst  flowers,  intended  sometimes  for  the  hyacinth,  springing  from  the  edges  of  the 
vase,  indicate  the  earth.  The  extreme  purity  of  the  design,  and  the  unequal  manner 
in  which  the  subjects  are  treated,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  style  is  imitative, 
and  not  original.  The  subjects  are  from  the  older  poems,  and  suffice  to  mark  the  taste 
of  the  day.  They  comprise  Perseus  and  the  Medusa;  Hercules  killing  the  threefold 
Gorgon;  the  monomachia  of  Achilles  and  Memnon;  Ulysses  destroying  the  eye  of 
Polyphemus ; the  fight  for  the  body  of  Patroclus,  and  exercises  of  the  Stadium.  These 
vases  are  clearly  a development  of  the  Corinthian  or  Egyptian  style,  and  can  hardly  be 
allowed  to  be  of  Ionic  origin,  as  the  yellow  vases  are  of  Doric.  The  prevalent  shapes 
are  the  tall  amphorcB,  with  cylindrical  and  not  banded  handles ; two-handled  vases  with 
a cover,  called  ; the  jug,  or  cenochoe ; the  circular  apple-shaped  lecytlms,  or  oil- 

flask;  and  the  long  slender  bottle  called  the  alabastron.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  269,270.) 

A very  characteristic  and  beautifully-executed  woodcut  is  given  at  p.  270  ; 
— the  subject  is  the  death  of  Achilles.  The  figures  are  black ; the  lines  of 
the  muscles,  armour,  devices  on  the  shields,  the  crests  of  tlie  helmets,  &c., 
being  scratched  in  as  before  described : the  names  of  the  heroes  are  in- 
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scribed  near  each  of  them,  sometimes  written  from  left  to  right,  and  some- 
times the  reverse  way.  The  age  of  these  vases  Mr.  Birch  very  acutely 
suggests — from  various  historical  circumstances  depicted  on  them,  parti- 
cularly from  representations  of  the  Pentathlon  and  the  race  of  the  young 
men — to  be  about  500  years  before  our  era. 

He  next  proceeds  to  give  a description  of  what  he  designates  as  “ the 
Old  Style 

“ The  next  class,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a further  improvement,  has  been  called  the 
old  style,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  improved  tone  of  the  black  colorm  employed ; the 
grounds,  figures,  and  accessories  being  of  a uniform  monochrome,  varying  from  a jet 
black  to  a blackish  green,  and  rarely  of  a light  brown  tint.  When  imperfectly  baked, 
the  vase  is  of  a light  red  colour,  and  sometimes  of  an  ohve  green.  The  faces  of  the 
females  are  white,  to  indicate  superior  delicacy  of  complexion,  and  the  pupils  of  their 
eyes,  which  are  more  elongated  than  those  of  the  male  figures,  are  red.  The  eyes  of 
the  men  are  engraved,  and  of  a form  inclining  to  oval;  the  pupils  circular,  as  if  seen 
from  the  front,  with  two  dots : those  of  the  women  are  generall}^  long  and  oval-shaped, 
with  red  pupils,  also  cucular.  The  eyes  of  the  women  are  sometimes  made  like  those 
of  men,  especially  on  those  vases  on  which  the  women  are  coloured  black  upon  a white 
ground.  On  the  Francois  vase  the  elbows  of  the  men  and  women  are  dravm  of  a 
different  shape.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  figures  are  imitations  of  shadows  on 
a wall ; but  they  may  have  been  copied  from  inlaid  work.  They  resemble  those  just 
described.  The  forms  are  rather  full  and  muscular,  the  noses  long,  the  eyes  oblique 
and  in  profile,  the  pupil  as  if  seen  in  front,  the  extremities  long  and  not  carefully 
finished,  the  outlines  rigid,  the  attitudes  a-plomb,  the  knees  and  elbows  rectangular, 
the  di'aperies  stiff,  and  describing  perpendiculai’,  angular,  and  precise  oval  lines.  The 
figures  are  generally  in  profile,  full  faces  being  very  rare.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  272,273.) 

In  this  style,  the  marking  of  the  muscles,  the  lines  of  the  drapery, 
armour,  &c.,  are  given  with  great  precision.  The  ground  is  a warm  orange, 
the  figures  black  as  before,  and  for  the  first  time  white  is  introduced,  to 
shew  the  beards  and  hair  of  old  men,  the  faces  and  feet  of  women,  fillets, 
crests,  borders  of  dresses,  &c.,  and  sometimes  the  entire  colour  of  a white 
horse.  Three  beautiful  wood-engravings  illustrating  this  style  are  given 
at  pp.  273,  4,  5. 

Some  extremely  curious  vases  found  at^^ulci,  probably  of  later  date,  and 
with  many  peculiarities  which  mark  the  copyist  instead  of  the  original 
designer,  are  next  noticed  under  the  head  of  “Affected  Old  Style,”  but  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  them : we  must  pass  on  to  the  great 
and  important  change  which  produced  what  our  author  very  happily 
designates  “ the  Strong  Style  — 

“ As  long  as  the  vase  painters  continued  to  copy  the  stiff  and  hieratic  forms,  which 
carry  back  the  imagination  to  the  school  of  the  Dsedalids,  the  black  figure  was  sufficient. 
The  careful  mapping  out  of  the  hair  and  of  the  muscles,  the  decorations  and  all  the 
details  of  shadow  in  painting  and  of  unequal  sm’face  in  sculpture,  were  more  easily  ex- 
pressed by  this  method.  But  it  is  evident  that  these  stiff  lines  were  quite  inadequate 
to  express  those  softer  contours,  which  melted,  as  it  were,  into  one  another,  and  which 
marked  tlie  more  refined  grace  and  freedom  of  the  rapidly  advancing  schools  of  sculpture 
and  painting.  By  changing  the  coloiu  of  the  figures  to  the  lucid  red  or  orange  of  the 
background,  the  artist  was  enabled  to  draw  lines  of  a tone  or  tint  scarcely  darker  than 
the  clay  itself,  but  still  sufficient  to  express  all  the  finer  anatomical  details;  while  the 
more  important  outlines  still  continued  to  be  marked  wdth  a black  line  finely  drawn. 
'J’lie  accessories  in  the  earlier  vases  of  this  class  continue  to  be  crimson.  The 
style  is  essentially  the  same,  the  forms  precise,  the  eyes  in  profile,  the  attitudes 
rather  rigid,  tlie  draperies  rectilinear.  Inscriptions  rarely  occur.  The  shapes  of 
the  vases  tluinselves  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  vases  with  black  figures. 
Tcclmically,  the  change  was  produced  by  trachig  the  figures  on  the  clay  with  a fine 
j>oint,  and  then  working  in  the  whole  ground  in  black.  The  inner  markings  and  lines 
rc])rcsenting  the  hair,  wliich  in  the  other  style  were  incised,  in  this  are  traced  with 
a pencil  in  lines  of  a light-brown  sienna  colour,  which  in  some  instances  arc  perceptible 
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only  in  the  strongest  light.  The  outline  of  the  figures  is  always  surrounded  with  a 
thicker  line  of  black  glaze,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  background  was  painted  in  by  an  ordinary  workman.  Some  specimens  exist 
in  which  it  has  never  been  laid  on.  The  artists  seem  to  have  worked  from  slight 
sketches,  and  according  to  their  individual  feelings  and  ideas ; and  as  there  are  hardly 
two  vases  exactly  alike,  it  is  evident  that  no  system  of  copying  was  adopted.  The 
accessories,  such  as  the  fillets  of  the  hair,  are  crimson  on  the  earlier,  and  white  in  the 
later  specimens. 

“ The  figures  on  the  earliest  vases  of  the  style,  so  closely  resemble  the  black  figures, 
that  some  have  supposed  that  the  two  styles  co-existed,  which  indeed  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  some  examples.  Some  of  the  vase-painters,  indeed,  as  Pheidippos  and  Epictetus, 
painted  in  both  styles.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  278—280.) 

Like  most  styles  in  their  origin,  the  drawing  is  crude  and  hard,  the 
plaits  of  the  drapery  stiff  and  liny,  the  eyes,  noses,  and  hands  too  long  and 
sharp,  and  the  legs,  heels,  and  ancles  too  thick,  and  out  of  drawing ; the 
countenances  are  hard,  and  void  of  expression  : in  short,  this  style  is  the 
pre-Raffaellitism  of  vase-painting.  The  fabric,  however,  and  the  colours 
seem  much  improved ; the  black  is  much  brighter,  and  the  orange  much 
richer  No  doubt  the  great  change  of  making  the  ground  black  and  the 
figures  coloured,  by  which  means,  instead  of  scratches,  the  artist  could 
develope  the  most  important  part  of  his  subject  with  the  pencil,  had  given 
a marvellous  impetus  to  the  art,  which  took  another  stride,  and  became 
what  is  called  “ the  Fine  Style  — 

“ A further  development  of  this  style,  and  the  highest  point  to  which  the  art 
attained,  is  the  fabric  called  the  ‘ fine  style.’  In  this  the  figures  are  still  red,  and  the 
black  grounds  are  occasionally  very  dark  and  lustrous.  The  ornaments  are  in  white, 
and  so  are  the  letters.  The  figures  have  lost  that  hardness  which  at  first  characterized 
them;  the  eyes  are  no  longer  represented  oblique  and  in  profile;  the  extremities  are 
finished  with  greater  care,  the  chin  and  nose  are  more  rounded,  and  have  lost  the 
extreme  elongation  of  the  earlier  school.  The  limbs  are  fuller  and  thicker,  the  faces 
noble,  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  treated  with  greater  breadth  and  mass,  as  in  the 
style  of  the  painter  Zeuxis,  who  gave  more  flesh  to  his  figures,  in  order  to  make  them 
appear  of  greater  breadth  and  more  grandiose,  adopting  the  ideas  of  Homer,  who 
represents  even  his  females  of  large  proportions. 

“ The  great  charm  of  these 'designs  is  the  beauty  of  the  composition,  and  the  more 
perfect  proportion  of  the  figures.  The  head  is  an  oval,  three-quarters  of  which  are 
comprised  from  the  chin  to  the  ear,  thus  affording  a guide  to  its  proportions,  which  are 
far  superior  to  those  of  the  previous  figures.  The  disproportionate  shape  of  the  limbs 
disappears,  and  the  countenance  assumes  its  natural  form  and  expression.  The  folds 
of  the  drapery,  too,  are  freer,  and  the  attitudes  have  lost  their  ancient  rigidity.  It  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  life  and  freedom  of  an  ideal  propoi'tion,  united  with  careful  com- 
position. The  figures  are  generally  large,  and  arranged  in  groups  of  two  or  three  on 
each  side,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  vase.  Some  exceptions, 
however,  occur,  such  as  a single  small  figure  on  the  neck  of  a stamnos  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  One  side  of  the  vase,  which  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  stand  against 
a wall,  or  at  all  events  not  to  be  so  prominently  seen  as  the  other,  is  not  finished  with 
the  same  care.  Figures  in  full  face  are  less  uncommon  than  on  the  earlier  vases. 
The  age  of  these  vases  is  fixed  by  the  appearance  of  the  long  vowels,  the  changed  form 
of  the  aspirate,  and  the  presence  of  the  double  or  aspirated  letters,  introduced  into  the 
public  acts  after  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  Olympiad  xciv.,  B.c.  403.  The  change  of 
costume  agrees  with  these  criteria,  as  the  Carian  instead  of  the  Corinthian  helmet,  and 
the  Argolic  for  the  Boeotian  buckler.  From  the  composition  of  the  designs  on  this  and 
on  the  former  class  of  vases  being  superior  to  the  drawing,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  are  copies  from  the  works  of  the  first  masters  of  antiquity.  As  scarcely  any  two 
are  alike,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  sketches  made  from  memory,  adapted  to 


•=  The  date  of  these  vases  is  placed  between  tbe  years  500  and  400  B.c.  Some  have 
been  discovered  in  a way  that  shew  they  must  have  been  older  than  the  first  Parthenon, 
which  the  Persians  destroyed  B.C.  480,  and  of  course  are  anterior  to  the  age  of  Poly- 
gnotus  and  Pheidias. 
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the  convex  surfaces  on  which  they  were  delineated,  and  on  which  it  was  exceedingly  > 
difficult  to  draw.  And  as  the  vase-painters  considered  themselves  artists — although, 
their  profession  never  attained  a high  position  in  the  history  of  art — they  departed ; 
considerably  from  the  originals  from  which  they  drew  their  inspiration.  The  varnish 
is  excellent  in  tone  and  colour,  and  the  red  accessories  throughout  are  replaced  by  white 
used  with  discretion.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  283 — 286.) 

In  fact,  the  figures,  the  composition,  expression,  and  the  folds  of  the 
drapery,  resemble  most  closely  those  specimens  of  the  palmiest  state  of 
Greek  art  which  have  descended  to  us.  The  fire,  spirit,  nature,  excellence 
of  drawing,  and  purity  of  style,  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  those 
days.  But,  as  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  all  arts,  it  had  reached  its 
culminating  point,  and  shewed  symptoms  of  decline.  As  the  primitive 
style  of  Cimabue  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  that  of  Giotto,  Mantegna,  and 
Perugino,  and  the  art  gradually  rose  to  its  greatest  pitch  with  Leonardo, 
Raffaelle,  and  Coreggio,  and  then  came  a school  which  endeavoured  by 
show  and  glitter  to  make  up  for  what  they  wanted  in  strength  and  purity, 
so  “The  Fine  Style”  of  vase-painting  was  succeeded  by  “The  Florid 
Style:”— 

“ The  figures  are  neither  so  rigid  as  in  the  ‘ strong,’  nor  so  full  and  fleshy  as  in  the 
‘fine’  style,  but  intermediate,  being  tall  and  graceful,  with  small  heads,  like  the  canon 
of  Lysippus.  The  finish  of  the  hair,  which  is  produced  by  thin  lines,  is  most  careful 
and  minute ; the  attitudes  are  graceful,  and  breathe  an  air  of  refinement  and  voluptu- 
ousness amounting  to  affectation.  A predilection  for  rounded  forms  is  most  marked. 
The  figures  are  richly  clad  with  head-gear  and  embroidered  dresses,  the  folds  of  which 
are  sketched  in  with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  ornaments  are  large  arabesques 
abundantly  used;  while  numerous  objects  are  introduced  into  the  field  to  shew  where 
the  scene  took  place.  A kind  of  perspective  here  first  appears,  groups  being  arranged 
in  rows.  The  ground  is  indicated  by  stones  or  small  plants.  The  glaze  is  pale  and 
white ; blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  gilding  appear  in  the  accessories.  The  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  this  class  is  the  Hamilton  Vase,  with  the  subject  of  the  rape 
of  the  Leucippides.  Many  magnificent  vases  of  the  same  class  are  found,  consisting  of 
large  craters,  amphorce,  and  Jiydrice.  Among  the  smaller  ones  are  an  exquisite  lecytJius, 
formerly  in  Mr.  Eogers’s  collection,  and  another  in  the  British  Museum,  both  having 
allegorical  subjects.” — (Vol.  i.  p.  290.) 

It  is  curious  how  a great  desire  for  colour  and  gilding  marks  the 
incipient  decay  of  art ; as  Apelles  is  said  to  have  told  his  pupil  who  was 
taking  immense  pains  with  the  dress  of  his  Venus,  “ You  cannot  make  her 
beautiful,  so  you  strive  to  make  her  fine.”  It  is  also  curious  how  a desire 
for  minute  finisbalso  marks  the  same:  when  painters  and  critics  become 
microscopic,  art  is  in  danger.  This  style,  however,  had  its  Carraccis  and 
Guidos,  and  there  are  some  really  very  fine  wroks  of  art  in  the  florid 
style,  which,  however,  sank  rapidly  to  that  of  the  “ decadence’'  The  colours 
became  paler,  the  glaze  inferior,  ornaments  profuse,  and  evidently  more 
studied  than  the  subject  itself,  the  drawing  bad,  the  figures  punchy,  but 
the  costumes  as  embroidered  and  bedizened  as  the  artist  could  make  them, 
while  body- white  is  used  in  profusion.  The  very  contours  of  the  vases 
themselves  are  less  pure,  and  there  is  a tendency  to  squab  forms.  We 
draw  a veil  over  the  last  style — a sinking  from  whence  the  art  never 
recovered. 

From  the  description  of  the  dates  and  styles  of  art,  our  author  passes  on 
to  a review  of  the  subjects  delineated  on  the  vases.  They  begin  with 
the  heroic  legends  of  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  and  Cadmus;  the  woes  of 
(Kdipus,  and  the  troubles  of  Thebes;  Jason  and  Medea;  the  hunting  the 
Calydonian  boar ; Perseus,  Bellerophon,  the  twin  gods  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Orpheus;  and  then,  more  particularlv,  the  tale  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  This 
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last  great  story  our  author  divides  into  incidents  before  the  time  when 
Homer  takes  up  the  subject ; those  sung  by  Homer  himself ; the  events 
after  the  funeral  of  Hector,  or  post-Homeric  poems;  and  then  the  Hostoi, 
or  those  occurring  during  the  return  of  the  heroes,  particularly  to  Ulysses. 
Then  the  later  historical  subjects  are  described,  and  then  those  which 
throw  light  upon  the  religious  ceremonies  ; the  great  contests  at  the  public 
games ; the  domestic  life,  banquets,  and  funeral  rites ; war,  and  all  its 
trappings  and  panoply  ; emblems  and  costumes  ; while  the  whole  range 
of  mythologic  fable  is  depicted,  from  the  war  with  the  giants  through  the 
vast  range  of  legends  of  the  Olympic  deities  down  to  those  of  earth,  sea, 
and  Hades. 

Several  chapters  are  then  devoted  to  a description  of  the  minor  orna- 
ments placed  on  vases,  and  a very  copious  list  of  the  names  of  the  several 
potters  or  other  manufacturers  stamped  thereon ; and  then  we  have  a most 
elaborate  and  valuable  chapter  on  the  nomenclature  and  uses  of  the 
different  sorts  of  vases.  More  than  a hundred  names  for  Greek  fictile 
utensils  are  examined,  from  the  huge  pithos  to  the  little  bombylios,  or 
aryballos ; and  authorities  bearing  thereon  are  quoted  from  Homer  and 
Hesiod  down  to  Suidas  and  Hesychius : a chapter  containing  so  much 
valuable  classic  matter  has  seldom  been  seen  in  the  English  language. 
This  most  interesting  subject  then  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  sites 
of  ancient  potteries,  and  the  principal  places  where  the  chief  vases  have 
been  found.  Although,  in  such  a small  space,  it  is  impossible  adequately  to 
treat  of  so  copious  a subject,  we  trust  we  have  given  our  readers  some  de- 
finite ideas,  and  shewn  the  way  in  which  the  study  may  be  pursued.  Vases 
have  hitherto  been  looked  on  by  the  public  much  as  people  have  looked  on 
old  china.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  define  either  history  or  date, 
and  they  have  been  valued  as  artistically  beautiful,  or  for  possessing  some 
peculiarity  or  oddity,  according  to  the  education  or  fancy  of  the  observer. 
We  trust  we  have  shewn  that  the  works  of  the  Greeks  have  infinitely 
more  value  and  interest  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  hope  to  hear  no 
more  sneers  against  “ pot  and  pan  antiquity.” 

Our  author  next  passes  to  the  consideration  of  Etruscan  pottery,  and 
commences  with  the  statues,  bas-reliefs,  sarcophagi,  &c.  of  terra-cotta. 
These  latter  are  very  curious,  some  of  them  of  very  small  size,  like  models 
for  larger  works ; there  are  figures  at  the  top  in  a reclining  position,  and 
the  sides  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  chiefly  of  mythological  subjects. 
Sometimes  these  are  elaborately  coloured,  not  only  as  to  the  garments,  but 
the  hair  and  eyes  also.  There  are  vases  of  brown,  black,  red,  and  yellow 
ware,  some  of  considerable  size,  and  many  covered  with  bas-reliefs.  The 
most  curious  are  vessels  modelled  exactly  like  the  wattle  huts  of  the  Italian 
shepherds,  and  thence  called  tugurium  vases.  There  is  a little  door  in  the 
side,  through  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  inserted, 
and  which  has  been  closed  apparently  by  a cord,  or  a crooked  peg  passing 
through  two  rings. 

As  to  their  painted  vases,  our  author  says, — 

“ Although  the  Etruscans  executed  such  magnificent  works  ifi  bronze,  exercised  with 
great  skill  the  art  of  engraving  gems,  and  produced  such  refined  specimens  of  filagree- 
work  in  gold,  they  never  attained  high  excellence  in  the  potter’s  art.  The  vases  already 
described  belong  to  plastic  rather  than  graphic  art,  and  are  decided  imitations  of 
works  in  metal.  Their  mode  of  painting  certain  vases  in  opaque  colours,  in  the  manner 
of  frescoes,  which  were  not  subjected  a second  time  to  the  furnace,  has  been  already 
described.  These  were  probably  their  first  attempts  at  ornamenting  vases  with  sub- 
jects, and  such  vases  are  as  old  as  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
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“ These  vases  are  quite  distinct  from  the  glazed  vases  of  the  Greeks,  which,  however, 
the  Etruscan  potters  imitated,  although  not  at  their  first  introduction  into  the  country. 
They  subsequently  produced  imitations  of  the  black  and  red  monochrome  vases,  as 
appears  from  a few  specimens  which  have  reached  the  present  time,  and  which  are  in 
the  different  museums  of  Europe.” — (V ol.  ii.  p.  214.) 

As  works  of  art,  they  are  very  inferior  to  the  Greek  or  Italo-Greek  vases. 
Considerable  interest,  however,  consists  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  cus- 
toms and  belief  of  the  people.  A very  curious  specimen  is  given  from  a vase 
at  vol.  ii.  p.  218.  The  subject  is  the  parting  of  Admetus  and  Alcestis. 
Here  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  deities  of  Hades,  one  of  whom  is  Charun, 
with  his  huge  mace,  are  depicted  in  a very  vivid  way.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting points  of  all  are  the  numerous  inscriptions  inscribed  on  these  i 
vases,  in  that  puzzle  to  all  philologers  — that  tantalizing  crux  to  the 
learned,  the  Etruscan  language.  Here  we  can  read  every  word ; we  know 
every  letter  ; but,  alas  ! the  meaning  of  scarcely  a dozen  words  in  the  whole 
is  known  to  us,  rarely  of  two  consecutively.  Should,  by  any  peculiar  piece 
of  good  fortune,  a vase  be  found  with  any  extensive  bilingual  inscription, 
what  a white  day  would  it  be  for  the  philologer ! what  would  be  said  to 
“ pot  and  pan  antiquaries”  then  ? 

The  fourth  part  treats  of  Roman  pottery,  commencing  with  the  bricks, 
as  described  by  Vitruvius,  Varro,  and  Columella,  and  then  the  tiles,  with 
their  inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  very  curious ; they  are  generally 
aspirations  for  good  luck,  or  the  praise  of  the  age  or  person.  Here  surely 
Mr.  Birch  has  made  another  little  slip  of  the  pen  when  he  says,  “ But  such 
an  inscription  as  Poppina  talis,  ‘ what  a tavern  ! * is  hardly  credible,  and 
probably  a joke.”  Is  it  not  “ such  a tavern  ?”  or,  as  a Cockney  youth  might 
probably  translate  it,  “such  a jolly  tavern?”  Of  statues,  friezes,  small 
altars,  tesserae,  money-boxes,  &c.,  but  little  need  be  said,  as  they  have 
probably  been  much  the  same  in  all  civilized  countries,  but  the  subject 
of  Roman  lamps  and  their  inscriptions  is  very  curious  and  instructive. 

A number  of  very  excellent  illustrations  of  them  are  figured  in  woodcuts 
from  pp.  274  to  296.  A description  of  the  various  sorts  of  Roman  ware  is 
then  given,  particularly  of  the  so-called  Samian.  Unhappily,  the  art  of 
producing  the  beautiful  painted  vase  seems  to  have  passed  away  with  the 
Greeks,  and  though  our  author  has  given  deep  attention  and  bestowed 
much  labour  on  the  subject  of  Roman  work,  this  part  falls  far  short  in 
interest  when  compared  with  the  former. 

The  fifth  part  comprehends  a short  account  of  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and 
Scandinavian  pottery.  Among  the  most  curious  of  these  are  the  hut- 
shaped vases  of  Germany,  which  strongly  resemble  the  tugurium  vases  of 
the  Etruscans  before  noticed;  they  are  figured  at  p.  391. 

But  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  further  into  the  consideration  of 
this  very  excellent  and  interesting  book.  We  can  safely  predict  it  will 
be  a standard  work,  and  will  add  much  to  raise  the  character  of  the  British 
archaeologist  and  scholar  throughout  the  learned  world. 
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Among  reasoning  and  reasonable  men  there  can  hardly,  we  should  think, 
be  two  opinions,  that  art,  science,  and  education,  being  now  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  matters  of  high  national  importance,  and  deserving  of  en- 
couragement and  support  from  the  national  purse,  it  is  full  time  that  the 
hitherto  unpublished  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  our  early  history 
should  be  summoned  from  the  dust  and  gloom  amid  which  they  have  un- 
profitably  lain  for  revolving  centuries,  and  made  to  do  good  service,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  work  of  social  and  intellectual  improvement.  Among  the 
numerous  items  that  go  towards  making  up  what  is  known  as  education,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  past  history  of  the  doings  and  thinkings  of 
our  fellow- men,  for  a hundred  reasons  upon  which  it  is  as  unnecessary  as 
it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  enlarge,  may  challenge  a place  of  high  im- 
portance ; and  of  course  every  fresh  acc  ssion  to  our  stock  of  information 
in  reference  thereto  will  be  so  much,  not  only  for  the  gratification  of  a 
curiosity  at  once  natural  and  laudable,  but  for  the  probable  benefit  also, 
both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  present  and  future  generations,  gained. 

Such  being  our  own  strong  convictions  on  the  subject,  we  cannot,  of 
course,  feel  otherwise  than  gratified  that  the  good  sense  of  our  legislators, 
combined  with  a growing  spirit  of  enquiry  among  the  thinking  portion  of 
the  public  into  the  history  of  the  past,  has  at  length  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  publication  of  the  materials  for  our  early  history  should 
be  made  a matter  of  national  interest  and  concern.  Upon  an  exhaustive 
search  being  made  into  the  large  and  heterogeneous  masses  of  written  docu- 
ments that  constitute  these  materials,  sure  we  are  that  even  if  large  acces- 
sions are  not  made  to  our  limited  stock  of  information  upon  the  motives 
and  actions  of  our  great  men  in  early  days,  many  an  unknown  and  un- 
anticipated chapter  in  the  history  of  the  little  men — the  multitude,  in  other 
words — will  be  disclosed,  and  many  a long-forgotten  link  in  the  chain  of 
our  social  progress  will  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  be  once  more  brought 
to  light. 

Time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  we  were  wont  to  feel  regret 
that  the  days  of  the  Saviles,  the  Dugdales,  the  Gales,  the  Whartons,  and 
the  Hearnes — men  whose  great  glory  and  delight  it  was  to  devote  both 
time  and  fortune  to  the  exploration  of  our  early  history  and  antiquities — 
had  passed  away,  to  all  appearance  never  to  return.  Our  regrets  were 
premature,  and,  with  not  a little  thankfulness,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that 
our  despondency  was  misplaced  : public  spirit,  to  all  appearance,  is  about 
to  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  private  enterprise  which  would 
seem  to  have  found  its  tomb  with  the  ashes  of  Thomas  Hearne. 

Upon  the  various  historical  publications  which — thanks  alike  to  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  our  legislators,  and  to  the  judgment  and  assi- 
duity displayed  in  the  performance  of  his  self-imposed  duties  by  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Eolls — we  hope  to  see  issuing  from  the  press  in  rapid  succession 
ere  long,  we  shall  be  by  no  means  disposed  to  look  with  an  hypercritical 
eye  : in  other  words,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  bound,  in  common  fair- 
ness and  good  feeling,  to  view  them  in  that  spirit  of  indulgence  which  is 
so  confessedly  due  to  the  pages  of  an  JEditio  Princeps,  the  difficulties  that 

® “ Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Edited  by  Henry  Richards  Luard,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.”  (London : Longmans.) 
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must  ever  beset  an  editor  in  breaking  fresh  and  long-neglected  ground 
being  taken  into  account.  Much,  and  indeed  justly  valued,  upon  the  whole, 
as  are  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Savile,  and  Twysden,  and  Gale,  and  the 
more  delicately  proportioned  volumes  of  even  the  laborious  Hearne,  errors 
of  transcription  there  are  to  be  met  with  by  hundreds, — perhaps,  by  thou- 
sands, we  might  say.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  should  we  deem  it  our  duty — 
which  in  fact  we  do  not,  until  we  are  prepared  to  publish  a better  edition 
ourselves — to  collate  any  of  the  works  in  question  with  the  original  MS., 
and  should  our  search  amid  perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  copied  words  be 
rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  a couple  of  hundred  errors  of  transcription, 
we  really  should  not  feel  our  nerves  greatly  shocked  by  the  discovery,  nor 
should  we  forthwith  raise  a literary  hue  and  cry  against  the  book,  or  deem 
it  our  bounden  duty  to  do  our  worst  to  cast  a blight,  along  with  it,  upon  the 
conception  and  the  plan  that  gave  it  birth.  On  the  contrary,  viewing,  as  we 
think  ourselves  by  every  consideration  bound  to  do,  all  literary  productions 
in  a relative  rather  than  an  abstract  point  of  view,  we  should,  as  the  result 
of  our  own  experience,  make  ourselves  content  with  the  conclusion,  that 
had  the  same  work  been  printed  for  the  first  time  under  the  supervision  of 
some  one  or  other  of  the  great  antiquarian  editors  of  a couple  of  centuries 
ago,  the  strong  probabilities  are,  that  what  with  the  ignorance  and  drow- 
siness of  the  professional  transcribers  of  those  days— somniculosi^ 
as  Hearne  not  inaptly  styles  them — on  the  one  hand,  and  the  singular  and 
almost  unaccountable  carelessness  of  their  employers  on  the  other,  we  should 
have  had  to  count  errors  in  the  text  by  hundreds,  where  we  now  enjoy  the 
comparative  good  fortune  of  reckoning  them  but  by  tens. 

Thus  much  in  reference  to  the  spirit  in  which,  in  our  opinion,  an  Editio 
Erinceps  demands  to  be  criticized  ; and  thus  much  too,  by  way  of  antici- 
patory self-defence,  should  we  be  charged  with  sins  of  omission  in  giving 
an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  a publication  of  this  nature,  without  having 
so  much  as  ever  set  eye  perhaps  upon  the  manuscript  source  from  which  it 
has  been  derived. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  w^e  either  deprecate  fair  and  rea- 
sonable criticism  upon  an  Editio  Princeps  in  general,  or  that  we  are  speaking 
apologetically,  in  any  sense,  for  Mr.  Luard’s  book.  As  already  avowed  by 
us,  we  have  declined  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  questionable  duty  of  col- 
lating any  portion  of  his  volume  with  the  original  manuscripts  : so  far,  there- 
fore, as  positive  certainty  goes,  we  admit  our  inability  to  say  whether  errors 
of  transcription  are  to  be  met  with  by  tens,  by  hundreds,  or  by  thousands, 
in  the  work.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  permitted  to  form  a 
conclusion  from  the  scholarship  and  judgment  which  characterize  its  pages 
in  every  other  point  of  view,  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  we  are 
strongly  disposed  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  last  of  these  alternatives ; 
while,  at  the  same  lime,  as  no  Editio  Princeps  ranging  over  several  hun- 
dred pages  has  hitherto  fallen  in  our  way  with  any  fair  pretensions  to  be 
considered  immaculate,  we  are  equally  prepared  to  admit  of  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  the  first.  And  even  if,  at  a future  day,  some  kind  critic — ani- 
mated, of  course,  by  no  such  spirit  as  Sir  Fretful’s  “ d d good-natured 

friend,” — warm  from  the  pleasures  of  a month’s  collative  hunt,  should 
have  tlie  great  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  prove  that  we  have  formed  some- 
what too  liigh  an  estimate  of  the  probable  correctness  of  Mr.  Luard’s 
transcript,  very  little  the  worse  upon  the  whole,  bearing  in  mind  the  many 
difficulties  that  he  lias  encountered  and  ably  surmounted,  shall  we  be  dis- 
posed to  think  of  his  book. 
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The  first  piece  in  the  volume,  a poetical  Anglo-Norman  Biography  of 
the  Confessor,  La  Estoire  de  Seint  Aedward  le  Eei,  is  copied,  Mr.  Luard 
informs  us,  from  a richly  illuminated  MS.  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge ; to  which,  as  forming  an  item  of  Bishop  Moore’s  collection,  it 
was  presented  by  George  I.  ^ Though  but  little  noticed  hitherto,  the  MS. 
is  not  wholly  unknown  to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  literature  of 
our  early  times.  Of  the  text,  a specimen  has  been  given  in  Michel’s 
Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  (vol.  i.  pp.  119  — 126)  ; and  of  the  illus- 
trations, several  outline  engravings  are  to  be  found  in  Taylor’s  translation 
of  Wace’s  Chronicle,  a carefully  executed  copy  of  one  being  also  inserted 
in  Shaw’s  “ Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (vol.  i.)  The 
illustration  which  has  been  selected  for  facsimile  to  accompany  the  present 
volume  is  the  death  of  King  Edward,  his  soul  being  conducted  by  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  to  the  Saviour, — No.  52,  in  Mr.  Luard’s  Descriptive 
List  of  the  illuminations. 

The  poem  professes  to  be  a translation  into  French,  and  nothing  more, 
from  Latin  materials  provided  ready  to  the  writer’s  hand ; and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  we  observe  that  he  appeals,  under  the  title  of  estoire, 
escrijpture,  'and  essemjplaire,  to  his  Latin  text.  This  original  Mr.  Luard 
is,  no  doubt,  justified  in  identifying  with  the  historical  works  of  Aelred  of 
Rievaulx — his  Genealogia  Eegum  Anglorum  and  Vita  Ediuardi  Eegis,  to 
wit.  Aelred’ s matter,  however,  to  borrow  the  learned  editor’s  own 
words, — 

“ is  throughout  amplified  and  spun  out,  especially  in  the  speeches  and  letters  that  are 
given ; and  the  author  has  mixed  up  the  various  portions  of  Aelred’s  works  so  as  to  make 
one  continuous  history : thus,  the  sketch  of  the  kings  before  Edward,  and  the  story  of 
Edmund  Ironside’s  fight  with  Cnut,  are  taken  from  Aelred’s  Genealogia  Regiim  An- 
glorum, while  the  actual  life  of  St.  Edward  comes  from  the  Vita  Sancti  JEdwa/rdi 
Regis.  There  is,  however,  a great  deal  that  is  not  in  Aelred’s  work  ; thus  the  episode 
of  Gunhilda’s  vindication  of  her  character  is  introduced  from  one  of  the  other  chro- 
niclers, while  Aelred  omits  it  entirely  j and  from  other  sources  also  are  derived  the 
account  of  Alfred’s  landing  and  murder  (only  incidentally  mentioned  by  Aelred),  and 
the  very  curious  sketches  of  the  reigns  of  Harold  Harefoot  and  Hardecnut,  which  are 
passed  over  entirely  by  Aelred.” 

Aelred’s  work,  in  its  turn,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hardy’s  learned  and 
laborious  Preface  to  the  Monumenta  Eistorica  Lritannica,  (p.  16,)  is 
almost  wholly  derived  from  the  Vita  Sancti  Edwardi  Anglorum  Begis  et 
Confessoris  of  Osbert,  or  Osbern,  of  Clare,  Prior  of  Westminster. 

The  French  poem  now  under  consideration  is  dedicated  to  Alianore, 
riche  Eeine  d' Engleterre,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  the  rich  (and  avaricious) 
wife  of  Henry  HI.  What  the  writer’s  condition  was,  or  what  his  occu- 
pation, is  a matter  of  doubt:  he  was  not  improbably,  however,  judging 
from  the  language  (vv.  2020 — 2,)  in  which  he  speaks  of  St.  Peter  as 
being  “ his  own”  lord  as  well  as  that  of  King  Edward,  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
connected  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster.  It  seems  to  us  by 
no  means  unlikely,  too,  that  he  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  king  or 

^ Mr.  Luard  says  “ George  II.,”  but  this  is  one  of  those  few  instances  in  which,  in  the 
present  volume,  he  has  made  a slip  of  the  pen.  It  was  about  the  time  that  General 
Pepper’s  dragoons  were  galloping  into  Oxford,  (October,  1715,)  or,  at  all  events,  not 
very  long  after,  that  George  I.,  who  had  purchased  Bishop  Moore’s  library  of  30,000 
printed  books  and  MSS.  for  6,000  guineas,  very  liberally  presented  them  to  the  anti- 
Jacobite  University  of  Cambridge.  Hence  the  well-known  epigram  by  Trapp  or  the  elder 
Warton,  “The  king,  observing  with  judicious  eyes,”  &c.,  and  Sir  William  Browne’s  equally 
happy  answer,  beginning  “ The  king  to  Oxford  sent  a troop  of  horse.” 
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queen ; those  officials  being  not  uncommonly  chosen  from  the  foundatioi 
of  Westminster.  Judging  from  the  beauty  and  elaborate  finish  of  the' 
volume,  Mr.  Luard  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  MS.  was  the  copy  in- 
tended for  presentation  to  the  queen ; and  this,  too,  very  probably,  on  thej 
occasion  of  one  of  the  chief  events  connected  with  Westminster  in  Henryj 
III.’s  reign.  The  restoration  of  the  church  in  1245,  he  is  inclined  fori 
certain  good  reasons,  (to  which,  unfortunately,  we  can  devote  but  littldj 
space,)  to  look  upon  as  the  more  probable  date.  The  poem  could  hardly 
he  thinks,  have  been  written  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  (1264);  and  from| 
the  language  of  the  Dedication,  it  would  seem  that  the  royal  couple  hadji 
been  married  (1236)  some  time  when  it  was  composed.  Viewing  the  exe-j| 
cution,  too,  of  the  MS.  with  the  eye  of  a connoisseur,  Mr.  Luard  states  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  peculiar  style  of  the  armour  and  the  architectural' 
details  (Early  English)  corresponds  very  satisfactorily  with  this  date. 
From  the  writer’s  words  (vv.  3961 — 6),  it  would  appear  that  the  illus- 
trations were  executed  by  his  own  hand. 

The  language  of  the  poem,  by  the  author  himself,  without  any  quali- 
fication, styled  ‘French’  (vv.  37 — 40),  the  general  style,  and  the  metre,  are 
very  similar  to  those  employed  by  Geffrei  Gaimar,  in  his  Estorie  des 
Engles ; making  due  allowance,  of  course,  for  the  superior  interest  that 
attends  the  varied  events  and  personages  of  whom  Gaimar  wrote,  the  writer’s 
own  natural  vivacity  and  peculiar  calling — that  of  a Trouvire — the  hun- 
dred years  through  which  language  had  passed  since  Gaimar’s  day,  and 
the  license  in  orthography  which  seems  in  those  times  to  have  universally 
prevailed.  That  Gaimar’s  work  was  unknown  to  our  present  author  we 
are  fully  persuaded ; carefully  as  we  have  compared  numerous  portions  of 
the  texts,  in  no  one  instance  have  we  found,  in  description  or  mode  of 
treatment,  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  two. 

The  period  embraced  in  the  narrative  extends  over  the  whole  life  of 
Edward  the  Confessor;  the  writer  giving  a preliminary  sketch  of  the 
history  and  condition  of  this  country  during  the  earliest  years  of  that 
period,  and  continuing  his  story  down  to  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  the 
death  of  Harold ; it  being  an  important  object  with  him,  as  Mr.  Luard  has 
remarked,  to  shew  the  fulfilment  of  Edward’s  dying  prophecy. 

Into  the  minutiae  of  the  learned  Editor’s  interesting  sketch  of  the  histo- 
rical matter  embraced  in  the  poem,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  for  the 
most  part.  We  have  read  the  poem  for  ourselves,  and  a few  of  our  own 
isolated  remarks  constitute  very  nearly  the  sum-total  of  the  information 
which,  in  reference  to  its  contents,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 

The  writer,  we  observe,  closes  his  brief  and  meagre  account  of  the 
fortunes  of  Edmund  Ironside,  the  elder  brother,  or  half-brother  rather,  of  the 
Confessor,  with  a very  lengthy  and  circumstantial  description  of  the  combat 
between  Edmund  and  Cnut ; an  imaginary  combat,  most  probably,  after 
all,  as,  with  the  exception,  we  believe,  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Roger 
of  Wendover,  none  of  our  early  chroniclers  of  any  pretensions  to  histo- 
rical accuracy  make  mention  of  it.  Indeed,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and 
Florence  of  Worcester  seem  to  imply  that  the  meeting  in  the  Isle  of 
Olanege,  in  the  Severn,  not  only  was,  but  was  intended  to  be,  a friendly 
one  ; and  William  of  Malmesbury  expressly  says,  what  is  certainly  more 
consistent  with  the  known  astuteness  of  Cnut,  that  he  declined  accepting 
the  challenge  of  Edmund  ; while  Gaimar,  though  acknowledging  that  the 
combat  was  contemplated,  represents  it  as  being  cut  short  by  negotiations 
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commenced  on  the  part  of  Cnut.  The  circumstantial  account  of  our 
present  writer — save  and  except  perhaps  “ the  swift  war-horses,”  which 
would  have  been  a rather  troublesome  freight  for  the  fishing-boats — was 
borrowed  by  his  original,  not  improbably,  from  the  same  source  that  was 
consulted  by  Roger  of  Wendover. 

Again,  on  what  principle  our  author  makes  Edward  the  Confessor 
(v.  447)  to  be  younger  than  all  his  brothers^  we  are  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand. He  does  not  deny  that  Hardicnut  was  his  uterine  brother ; and 
, this  admitted,  Hardicnut  must  certainly  have  been  his  junior.  Equally  in 
the  wrong,  too,  is  he  in  saying  (vv.  125 — 130)  that  Edgar  planned  the 
j marriage  between  his  son  Ethelred  and  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Duke 
I Richard  of  Normandy.  Edgar  died  in  976,  leaving  Ethelred  a mere  child, 
and  the  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  in 
1002.  To  Mr.  Luard’s  interpretation  of  this  passage  we  shall  probably 
have  occasion,  in  the  sequel,  to  revert. 

Into  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  Prince  Alfred,  the  elder  brother  of 
Edward,  our  poet  enters  with  none  of  the  circumstantiality  of  detail  for 
which  the  narrative  of  Gaimar  is,  in  this  instance,  so  peculiarly  remarkable. 
Both  writers,  however,  concur  in  fixing  upon  Earl  Godwin  the  stigma  of  his 
treacherous  capture  and  death  ; and  both  of  them,  in  common  with  others  of 
our  early  chroniclers,  are  not  improbably  in  the  wrong.  The  Danish  faction, 
to  which  Godwin  was  resolutely  opposed,  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
guilty  of  Alfred's  murder.  The  unmerited  character  given  by  the  poet 
to  Ethelred  the  Unready — the  “ ne’er-do-well  ” of  prophesying  Dunstan 
— as  being  at  once  “ peaceable  and  wise,  loved  and  feared,”  is,  of  course, 
wholly  dictated  by  partiality  for  the  hero,  or  saint  rather,  of  his  song, 
Ethelred’s  almost  equally  helpless  son ; a man  upon  whom,  nevertheless, 
he  lavishes  praises  for  almost  every  virtue  (vv.  890 — 920),  both  Christian 
and  heroic. 

Another  singular  thing  too  is  the  fact  that,  though  the  writer  nowhere 
explains  on  what  principle  the  children  of  Edmund  Ironside  were  set  aside 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  on  his  disposal  of  the  English  throne,  beyond 
Edward’s  very  doubtful  assertion  at  an  early  period  that  he  “ did  not  know 
what  had  become  of  them,”  (vv.  774 — 5)  — he  still  admits  the  legitimacy 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  as  being  the  son  of  Ethelred  by  a first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Count  Theodoric,  (v.  158).  The  very  general  statement  is,  if 
we  recollect  aright,  that  Edmund  Ironside  was  illegitimate ; but  it  seems 
not  altogether  impossible  to  divine  the  poet’s  motive,  in  spite  of  the  sin- 
gular conduct  of  his  saintly  hero,  for  asserting  the  contrary.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  poem,  we  find  that,  though  he  admits  that  William  the  Conqueror 
had  a better  right  to  the  English  throne  than  Harold,  he  still  asserts  that 
William  had  not  a right  to  it  by  royal  descent  (v.  3829),  and  that  it  was 
only  through  Henry  I.’s  marriage  with  Matilda,  the  descendant  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  and  consequently  the  representative  of  the  Saxon  stock,  that  the 
title  of  their  descendant  Henry  (III.)  to  the  English  throne  was  rendered 
complete  ; a compliment,  of  course,  which  could  not  have  been  paid,  had 
Edmund  Ironside’s  illegitimacy  been  maintained  by  the  writer.  That  the 
Confessor  was  in  reality  an  asserter  of  his  brother’s  illegitimacy  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt,  we  should  think.  In  his  hatred,  too,  towards  Cnut  and 
his  sons,  nothing  is  said  by  the  poet  in  reference  to  the  kind  treatment  ex- 
perienced by  Edward  at  the  hands  of  his  brother  Hardicnut,  beyond  the 
vague  assertion  that  the  Danish  king  “ caused  the  exiles  to  be  recalled.” 

In  vv.  4332 — 6 he  gives  us  the  rather  curious  information  that  a fort  or 
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tower  was  built  at  Hastings  by  Duke  William  immediately  upon  his  land-if 
ing,  and  that  from  its  being  hastily  fortified  (Jiastivement  fermee)  it  re-il 
ceived  its  name.  His  etymology,  however,  is  wrong,  for  in  reality  the  spot!- 
had  received  its  name  from  Hasteng  or  Hastings,  the  Danish  chieftain, 
upwards  of  a hundred  and  seventy  years  before. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  poem,  as  Mr.  Luard  observes,  is  not  derived  : . 
from  Aelred  of  Rievaulx,  and,  viewed  historically,  is  perhaps  the  most  j i 
valuable  portion  of  the  whole.  The  writer,  who,  in  conformity  with  the  1 
Norman  traditions,  has  already  blackened  the  character  of  Godwin,  by  im-  ' 
puting  to  him  almost  every  possible  act  of  criminality,  in  a similar  spirit  now  n 
paints  the  character  and  conduct  of  Harold  at  considerable  length  ; and,  i 
while  giving  him  credit  for  valour  and  activity,  (attributes  of  the  conquered  I 
which  of  course  would  reflect  double  honour  on  his  conquerors,)  does  not  fl 
scruple  to  say  that  he  had  estranged  his  fellow-countrymen  from  himself  by  I 
his  acts  of  cruelty,  his  lust,  his  rapacity,  and  his  oppression,  and  that  it  I 
was  with  the  greatest  difiSculty  that  he  was  enabled  to  rally  any  portion  of  I 
the  English  forces  to  his  side.  Conformable  though  all  this  may  have  || 
been  in  the  main  with  the  traditions  of  the  Norman  aristocracy,  the  poet’s  11 
invective  is  heightened,  in  all  probability,  by  a wish  to  recommend  his  ultra-  I 
loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  who  was  the  lineal  representative,  not  only  of  11 
Harold’s  opponent,  but  also,  through  his  great-great-grandmother  Matilda,  I 
of  the  genuine  Saxon  line.  |i 

The  writer  gives  the  usual  description  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  says  ) 
that  Harold’s  body  was  buried  at  the  abbey  founded  by  him  at  Waltham,  |i 
without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  story  of  his  surviving  as  an  anchorite  1 ; 
at  St.John’s,  Chester;  a story  which  had  been  previously  committed  to  ’ 
writing,  though  probably  upon  no  good  and  sufficient  authority,  by  the  | 
credulous  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  It  seems  rather  unfortunate,  however,  1 
that  immediately  after  the  mention  of  Harold’s  burial  at  Waltham  a leaf  of  | 
the  poem  is  lost.  Did  the  writer  there  take  notice  of  the  tradition,  as  then  1 
recently  circulated  by  Giraldus  ? and  did  he  or  some  other  person,  for  | 
political  or  other  reasons,  by  excision  cancel  the  leaf?  Be  all  this  as  it  I 
may,  the  coincidence  is  worth  remark. 

As  already  stated,  the  historical  value  of  this  work,  though  occasionally 
some  new  items  of  information  are  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  it,  is  not 
great ; and  though  in  its  general  form  it  more  nearly  resembles  Gaimar’s 
Estorie^  perhaps,  than  any  other  work  that  has  been  hitherto  disinterred 
from  the  hiding-places  of  our  early  archives,  the  collection  of  monkish 
legends  and  doubtful  traditions  (inspired  if  not  invented,  by  Norman  ani- 
mosity and  spleen)  here  dedicated  to  Queen  Eleanor  of  Provence,  must  de- 
cidedly give  way,  both  in  value  and  interest,  to  the  more  truly  historical 
lays  of  the  garrulous  Trouvere^  who  so  varyingly  and  so  amusingly,  with  all 
his  faults — and  they  are  not  a few — obeys  the  literary  behests  of  the  Lady 
Constance.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  imputed  as  a fault  to  the  writer ; 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  industriously  used  such  mate- 
rials as  came  in  his  way  ; and  his  subject,  unfortunately  for  the  interest  of 
his  work,  is  not  our  early  Saxon  history  in  general,  but  the  biography  of  a 
single  monarch ; that  monarch  too,  so  far  at  least  as  his  personal  character 
is  concerned,  one  of  the  least  interesting  perhaps  of  them  all.  Despite  the 
high  encomiums  lavished  in  vague  generalities  upon  his  wisdom,  his 


'In  reference  to  Godwin  and  Harold,  who,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Confessor,  are 
tlie  most  prominent  characters  in  the  poem. 
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courtesy,  and  his  valour,  (vv.  890 — 920) ; beyond  liis  deeds  of  super- 
stition, his  alleged  miracles,  (whole  legions  of  blind  men  being  the  especial 
objects  of  his  healing  mercies,)  his  prophecies,  his  undue  affection  for 
foreigners,  his  quarrels  with  Godwin  and  his  sons,  and  his  singular  con- 
duct towards  the  good  and  patient  Editha,  historians  have  hitherto  found 
but  little  to  say  about  Edward  the  Confessor  : little  wonder,  then,  that  the 
poet,  who,  to  all  appearance,  is  careful  to  disclaim  the  possession  of  original 
or  exclusive  sources  of  information,  (vv.  40 — 44,)  has  failed  to  produce  a 
very  amusing  or  a very  valuable  work. 

And  yet,  edited  as  this  poem  has  been  by  Mr.  Luard  with  masterly  skill, 
and  the  difficulties  and  intricacies  of  the  original  text  unravelled  almost 
verhatim  through  the  medium  of  a most  carefully  executed  translation,  it 
will  prove  a not  unwelcome  addition  to  the  printed  stock  of  our  early 
national  literature.  Some  additional  historical  knowledge,  if  not  much,  it 
will  in  all  probability  impart ; though  separated  from  them  by  a century, 
perhaps,  or  more,  it  will  deserve  a place,  as  a sample  of  i\\Q  fashionable  lan- 
guage of  our  forefathers  six  or  seven  centuries  ago,  by  the  side  of  the 
chronicles  of  Gaimar,  Fantosme,  and  Wace;  and  to  the  philosopher  and 
moralist  it  will  tell  its  tale  of  the  calibre  and  complexion  of  the  human 
mind  at  a time  when  such  legends  and  puerilities  as  it  contains  were 
held  to  be  equally  as  acceptable  reading  in  the  queen’s  closet  and  the 
lady’s  bower,  as  in  the  monks’  refectory  and  the  abbot’s  parlour.  Not 
without  its  uses,  too,  in  another  point  of  view,  if  it  does  not  for  the 
first  time  inform  the  etymologist  of  the  fact,  it  will  at  least  remind 
him — a thing  too  often  forgotten  or  overlooked — to  how  great  an  extent 
our  present  language  is  indebted  for  its  materials  to  the  Norman  dialect ; 
and  in  the  pages  of  this  single  work  he  will  be  enabled  to  trace  a not  incon- 
siderable number  of  words  ^ half-way  in  their  career  from  Roman  or 
Frankish  founts,  which  have  since  been  absorbed  in  that  ocean  of  divers 
languages  known  as  the  English  tongue. 

We  subjoin,  by  way  of  specimen,  the  description  of  the  new  church  at 
Westminster,  with  Mr.  Luard’s  literal  translation  annexed,  (vv.  2290 — 
2313).  The  reader  might  almost  imagine  that  it  is  the  present  edifice 
being  described : — 

“ Atanfc  ad  funde  sa  iglise 
De  grantz  quareus  de  pere  bise  : 

A fundement  le  e parfund ; 

Le  frunt  vers  Orient  fait  rund ; 

Li  quarrel  sunt  mut  fort  e dur ; 

En  miliu  dresce  une  tur, 

E deus  en  frunt  del  Occident, 

E bons  seinz  e grantz  i pent. 


^ A cursory  glance  at  Mr.  Luard’s  ably  compiled  Glossary  will  prove  this.  We  select 
a few  examples : — Alasse,  “ unhappy Bittun,  “ button  •”  BraJiun,  “ brawn Cnardie, 
“cowardice;”  “ sand ; ” A'^V,  “heir;”  “ disposed,”  “impulsive,” 

(tetchy) ; Fol-hardi,  “ fool-hardy ;”  Mesele,  “ leprous,”  (measles) ; Noise,  “ noise,”  &c. 
Some,  too,  of  our  now  purely  legal  terms  appear  here  in  ordinary  usage  and  in  their 
original  form  : — Bar  at,  “ deceit,”  (barratry) ; Bastard  esnez,  “ bastard  eigne;”  Mulle- 
retz,  “ mvXiQv  puisne;”  “ deraignment ;”  “ treasury ;”  Mairem, 

“ mseremium,”  (timber) ; Brivez,  “ privies ;”  Toldre,  “ to  take  away,”  or  “ toll :”  a list 
which  might  probably  be  considerably  extended.  Those  among  our  antiquarian  friends 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  term  “ Cold 
harbour” — Cool  arbour  ? — will  find  a curious  instance  (vv.  2910,  2911)  of  the  use  of 
the  cool  arhri  by  the  labouring  classes  of  England,  after  their  mid-day  meal,  nearly  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV.  4 n 
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Li  piler  e li  tablementz 
Sunt  reclies  defors  e dedenz ; 

A basses  e a cbapiti’aus 
Surt  I’ovre  grantz  e reaus ; 

Entaileez  sunt  les  peres, 

E aestoires  les  vereres ; 

Sunt  faites  tutes  a tnestrie 
De  bone  e lean  menestrancie ; 

E quant  ad  acbeve  le  ovre, 

De  plum  la  iglise  ben  corere, 

Clostre  i fait,  cbapitre  a frund, 

Vers  Orient,  vouse  e rund, 
tr  si  ordene  ministre 
Teingnent  lur  secrei  cbapitre : 

Refaitur  e le  dortur, 

E les  officines  en  tur.” 

“ Now  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  cburcb  wutb  large  square  blocks  of  grey  stone : its 
foundations  are  deep ; the  front  towards  the  east  be  makes  round ; the  stones  are  very 
strong  and  hard;  in  the  centre  rises  a tower®,  and  two  at  the  western  front,  and  fine 
and  large  bells  be  bangs  there.  The  pillars  and  entablature  are  rich  without  aud 
within ; at  the  bases  and  capitals  the  work  rises  grand  and  royal : sculptured  are  the 
stones,  and  storied  the  windows ; all  are  made  with  the  skill  of  a good  and  loyal  work- 
manship ; and  when  he  [has]  finished  the  work,  with  lead  the  church  he  completely 
covers.  He  makes  there  a cloister,  a chapter-house  in  front,  towards  the  east,  vaulted 
and  round,  where  his  ordained  ministers  may  hold  their  secret  chapter ; refectory  and 
dormitory,  and  the  offices  in  the  tower.” 

One  of  the  most  curious  passages,  perhaps,  in  the  book  is  a Bull  of  Pope 
Leo  IX.  (vv.  1656 — 1722),  which  the  poet  has  contrived,  with  not  a little 
ingenuity,  to  hitch  into  octasyllabic  rhymes.  We  may  yet  hope  for  “ Coke 
upon  Lyttleton”  in  verse. 

The  second  work  on  ]Mr.  Luard's  list,  Yita  Beati  Edvardi  Begis  et  Con- 
fessoris,  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  of  comparatively  limited  historical 
or  literary  value ; it  being,  as  he  says,  a sort  of  abridged  versification  of 
the  work  of  Aelred  of  Rievaulx.  The  MS.  from  which  it  is  printed  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  written  in  a hand  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
work  itself  is  dedicated  to  Henry  YI. ; the  date  of  its  composition  being,  in 
Mr.  Luard’s  opinion,  from  1440  to  1450.  Another  copy  of  the  poem,  of 
inferior  authority,  is  also  to  be  found  among  the  Digby  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library. 

Though  no  new  historical  facts  are  disclosed  in  this  poem,  it  is  still  of 
some  value  as  a specimen  of  the  superior  order  of  Latin  poetry  of  that  day. 
We  say  superior,  because,  to  our  knowledge,  there  are  Latin  poems  in 
existence,  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  composition  of 
w’hich,  however  great  their  historical  value,  is  hardly  superior  to  the 
nonsense  verses  strung  together  by  the  lower  forms  at  our  public  schools. 
!Mr.  Luard  remarks  that  the  author  of  the  work  in  question  continually 
employs  the  enclitics  que  and  ve  as  et  and  vel : in  this,  however,  he  is 
by  no  means  singular,  such  being  a very  general  practice  in  Latin  com- 
positions, both  prose  and  verse,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  spite,  however, 
of  these  and  some  other  drawbacks,  there  are  abundant  proofs,  both  in  the 
fluency  of  his  hexameters,  and  in  his  never-failing  copia  verhorum,  that 
the  writer  had  Virgil,  if  not  Ovid,  quite  at  his  fingers’  ends.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  poem  — “ Quid  faciat  virtus,  quae  spes  speciosa  beads” 
— is  evidently  suggested  by  the  commencing  lines  of  the  Georgies. 


* This  tower  only  existed  in  the  architect’s  intention — it  was  scarcely  raised  above 
the  roof. 
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I The  author  more  than  once  speaks  of  his  youth,  and  states  (1.  24)  that 
I it  is  by  the  king’s  commands  that  he  writes ; an  assertion  on  the  strength 

I of  which  Mr.  Luard  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  minstralli 

employed  “for  the  king’s  solace f.”  A true  laudator  temporis  acti,  he 
laments  the  literary  degeneracy  of  his  own  day,  and  the  prevalent  neglect 
of  classical  literature ; and,  proud,  no  doubt,  of  his  own  superior  accom- 
plishments, sneers  at  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  Langland’s  poem, — “ Of 
the  isions  of  Piers  Plowman,”  written  some  seventy  years  before,  in  the 
English  or  vulgar  tongue — for  such  is  the  allusion,  no  doubt,  contained  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

“ Tantaque  simplicitas  iiostris  successit  in  annis 
Quod  vul^i  plus  sermo  placet,  quern  dictat  orator 
Vulgari  lingua,  quain  mellica  Musa  Maronis.” 

The  poem  contains  an  account  of  the  same  period  of  history  as  Aelred’s 
Vita  Edwardi  Eegis,  i.  e.  from  the  birth  of  the  king  to  his  death  ; and  ends 
with  the  opening  of  his  tomb,  thirty-six  years  after  his  burial. 

We  extract  a single  passage  (11.  177  — 188),  descriptive  of  the  alarm 
manifested  by  the  poor  silly  kings  on  its  being  proposed  to  him  that 
he  shall  marry.  He  is  evidently  frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  the  pro- 
posal. The  language  of  the  writer  borders  closely  upon  satire,  himself 
probably  quite  unconscious  of  it : — 

“ Suadebant  proceres  uxorein  ducere  regni, 

Ut  soboles  regis  regalia  sceptra  teneret. 

Rex  stupet  et  sihimet  metuit,  timet  omnia  cautus, 

Praecavet  insidias  Sirenum,  pocula  Circes. 

JJndique  concutitur ; magnates  ducere  suadent, 

Propositi  dissuadet  Jionos  [onus  ?]  ; sed  cedere  tandem 
Cogitm’  j invitus  assentit  quaeritur  ergo 
Per  mare,  per  terras,  regi  generosa  propago. 

Quae  proba  regina,  quae  tanto  conjuge  digna 
Fiat.  Commeudat  rex  vitam,  se  quoque,  Christo, 

Qui  .Joseph,  et  Judith,  Snsannam  vincere  fecit 
Admotas  faculas  Veneris  que  libidinis  ignes.” 

The  word  carhanan  (1.  91)  (or,  more  properly,  corhonan,  as  Mr.  Luard 
remarks),  signifying  a church  treasure-chest,  is  not  improbably  derived 
from  Corhan  (Mark  vii.  11). 

The  last  MS.  printed  in  the  present  volume — Vita  jEduuardi  Eegis  qui 
apud  TVestmonasterium  requiescit — which  we  agree  with  Mr.  Luard  in  re- 
garding as  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  three  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
is  preserved  in  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  The  writing 
is  in  a hand  of  the  twelfth  century ; but  from  internal  evidence  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  author  himself  lived  in  the  times  of  which  he  wrote.  The 
work  was  composed  for  the  Queen  Editha,  and  the  writer  was  evidently 
connected  in  some  capacity  with  her  brothers  Harold  and  Tostin.  Who  he 
was,  however,  or  what  position  he  occupied,  is  unknown.  The  mention  by 
him  of  his  own  poverty  (vv.  9 — 15),  and  of  the  benefits  he  had  received 
from  Queen  Editha  (vv.  130  — 1350),  bear  a rather  curious  resemblance  to 
the  statements  of  a like  nature  made  by  Ingulfus,  in  his  History  of  Croy- 


^ See  Kymer,  Foedera,  xi.  p.  375. 

^ In  his  profession  of  self-imposed  chastity,  Edward  not  improbably  was  only  making 
a virtue  of  necessity.  This  is  obscurely  hinted  in  the  Norman-French  poem,  vv.  1263, 6 ; 
and  in  1. 1204  of  the  Harleian  MS.,  next  mentioned,  there  is  an  expression  to  a like 
effect  which  can  hardly  be  called  ambiguous. 
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and : but  the  Norman  abbot,  be  it  remembered — giving  the  Chronicle  that  || 
goes  by  his  name  more  credit,  perhaps,  for  genuineness  than  it  deserves — p 
was  as  ardent  a hater  of  Godwin  and  his  “ wicked  progeny,”  as  the  present 
writer  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  them  all.  Supposing  the  Croyland 
Chronicle  to  be,  what  it  not  improbably  is,  wholly  a forgery,  it  is  not  alto-  !' 
gether  improbable  that  a hint  or  two  as  to  Editha’s  patronage  of  learned  j; 
men  struggling  against  poverty  may  have  been  borrowed  by  the  com-  |; 
pilers  from  the  present  work.  | 

That  the  writer  had  already  been  an  author  before  undertaking  this  work  . 
is  evident,  as  Mr.  Luard  has  remarked,  from  the  language  of  1.  7 — “ Longa 
guies  calami  dissolvit  mentis  acumen.”  He  mentions  himself,  too  (11.  13,  j 
14),  as  subjected  to  “the  barkings  of  envy  on  every  side.”  That  he  was  j 
a very  early  writer  on  the  subject  of  Edward’s  reign,  we  may  gather  from 
the  language  of  11.  24,  25,  where  the  Muse  is  represented  as  exhorting  him 
to  write,  from  the  consideration  that  he  will  be  the  first  to  sing  the  praises 
of  Edward.  The  date  of  the  work  Mr.  Luard  would  place  between  the 
battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  (which  is  alluded  to  in  1. 1306)  and  Queen  Editha’s 
death,  which  took  place  in  1074.  The  writer  is  thoroughly  Saxon  in 
spirit,  and  though  he  evidently  wrote  amid  the  miseries  ensuing  upon 
the  Conquest,  (11.  1442 — 4,)  he  avoids  making  mention  of  that  event  or  of 
Harold’s  death  ; nor  does  he  ever  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  William,  1 
Duke  of  Normandy.  On  the  contrary,  he  distinctly  says  that  Edward,  on 
his  death-bed,  commended  to  Harold  the  care  of  the  queen  and  kingdom ; 
and  from  his  language  it  would  almost  appear  to  have  been  Edward’s  in- 
tention that,  with  the  assistance  of  Harold,  acting  as  a sort  of  regent, 
Editha  should  continue  to  reign:  “ Hanc  cum  omni  regno  tutandam  com- 
mendo,  ut  pro  domind  et  sorore,  ut  est,  fldeli  serves  et  honores  ohseguio, 
ut,  quoad  vixerit  a me  adepto  non  privetur  honore  debito.”  If  Harold  1 
entered  into  any  such  engagement  with  Edward,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  neglected  to  fulfil  it : his  admirer  therefore,  in  all  probability,  found 
it  most  convenient  to  break  off  his  narrative  at  this  point. 

The  character  of  Godwin,  as  Mr.  Luard  remarks,  is  drawn  in  the  most 
flattering  colours,  and  he  is  celebrated  alike  for  his  prudence,  his  constancy, 
and  his  military  skill.  His  services  to  Cnut,  his  marriage  with  that 
monarch’s  sister-in-law,  (wrongly  called  “sister,”)  and  the  honours  lavished 
upon  him  by  the  successful  Dane,  are  also  dwelt  upon  at  considerable 
length.  The  election,  too,  of  Edward  as  sovereign  of  England,  is  ascribed 
wholly  to  Godwin’s  influence.  From  the  author’s  language  in  reference  to 
Edward’s  person  and  character,  it  is  satisfactorily  evident,  in  Mr.  Luard’s 
opinion,  that  he  had  seen  the  person  he  so  minutely  describes. 

Godwin  and  Harold  are  manifestly  intended  to  be  the  heroes  throughout 
the  work  ; a circumstance  which  renders  its  narrative  more  interesting  and 
its  pages  more  stirring  than  most  of  the  biographical  accounts  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  are  found  to  be.  Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  though,  as 
usual,  lie  is  celebrated  in  general  terms  as  the  professor  of  every  Christian 
virtue^*,  and  is  described  with  a revolting  minuteness  as  healing  the  blind 
and  persons  afflicted  with  scrofula,  “ sinks  into  comparative  insignificance” 
beside  them.  Indeed,  so  far  does  the  writer’s  partiality  and  prejudice 
carry  him,  that  on  two  occasions  he  distinctly  asserts  that  least  of  all 


I’roni  this  autlior,  too,  we  loam,  what  wo  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  from 
any  other  source,  that  Edward  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting  and  hawking. — 
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was  the  family  of  Godwin  amenable  to  the  charge  of  rashness,  haste,  or 
precipitation  ! 

As  to  the  historical  value  of  the  work,  we  cannot  do  better  than  avail 
ourselves  of  the  estimate  the  learned  Editor  has  formed  : — 

“ The  fact,”  he  says,  “ that  the  author  was  a contemporary  of  the  events  he  describes, 
must  he  allowed  to  have  very  considerable  weight.  At  the  same  time,  the  obligations 
he  was  under  to  the  queen,  and  the  very  fact  that  his  book  is  addressed  to  her,  must 
make  us  hesitate  in  receiving  such  unqualified  praise  of  her  and  her  family.  However, 
after  all  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  temptation  the  author  had  to  give  undue  praise 
to  the  queen’s  father,  it  must  be  observed  that  his  tone  is  by  no  means  apologetic,  ex- 
cepting in  the  affair  of  Alfred’s  death : his  facts  are  stated  in  a clear  and  straiglitfor- 
ward  manner;  and  he  does  nob  write  as  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  accusations  brought 
j against  him  by  later  writers.  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  here  a 
far  more  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  Godwin  than  that  given  by  Norman 
writers.” 

Of  the  character  of  the  king  himself,  despite  the  generalities  in  which  the 
author  has  given  him  credit  for  the  possession  of  every  Christian  virtue,  he 
does  not,  as  Mr.  Luard  remarks,  leave  us  by  any  means  a pleasant  impres- 
sion. He  is  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor  Godwin,  revengeful  and  unfor- 
giving to  the  supposed  author  of  his  brother  Alfred’s  death,  indifferent,  and 
at  times  unjust  even  to  his  wife,  and  so  wholly  devoted  to  Norman  friends 
and  advisers,  that  the  abbots  even,  and  monks,  upon  whom  he  lavished  his 
principal  favours,  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  author  says,  “ transmarini,” 
men  from  beyond  sea.  Of  the  claim  of  Edmund  Ironside’s  children,  or 
indeed  of  their  existence,  there  is  no  hint  given. 

The  work  is  written  partly  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  and  partly  in  prose, 
the  latter  preponderating  on  the  whole.  Though  the  verse  is  occasionally 
crabbed  and  obscure,  it  has  some  fair  pretensions  to  be  called  poetry,  and 
the  writer  was  evidently  imbued  with  a knowledge  of  classical  mythology, 
and  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  certain  of  the  Latin  authors.  His 
materials  have  been  used  freely  by  Osbern,  or  Osbert,  of  Clare,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  work  has  been  also  consulted  by  Osbern’s  copyist, 
Aelred  of  Rievaulx.  Of  modern  historians,  the  only  one  who  has  made 
any  use  of  this  MS.  is  Stow,  w^ho  has  given  a few  short  extracts  from  it  in 
English.  The  author  of  the  article  Godwin  in  the  Biographia  JBritannica, 
describes  it  as  “ a MS.  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which,  after  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  was  perhaps  the  most  authentic  piece  of  history  that 
escaped  the  general  wreck  of  all  that  regarded  the  Saxon  Constitution.” 

A few  words  now  in  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Luard  has 
discharged  his  editorial  duties.  The  majority  of  our  readers,  probably,  from 
our  preceding  remarks,  will  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  during 
our  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  we  have  been  favourably 
impressed  with  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  him  before  the 
public.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  confirm  them  in  such  a conclusion ; and  in 
his  translation  of  the  Norman-Erench  poem  in  particular,  it  is  no  more  than 
justice  to  the  learned  and  industrious  Editor  to  say  that  he  has  dealt  with  a 
very  difficult  subject  with  a very  masterly  hand.  The  literal  translation, 
of  five  thousand  lines  of  Norman-French,  be  it  remembered,  is  a very 
serious  undertaking ; and  there  are  few  scholars  in  this  country,  in  our 
opinion,  who  could  have  executed  it  as  well. 

There  are  one  or  two  questionable  passages,  however,  of  his  Norman  author, 
in  his  estimate  of  which,  as  conveyed  for  the  most  part  in  his  prefatory 
remarks,  we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Luard  ; and  as  difference  of 
opinion  on  points  where  difficulties  acknowledgedly  do  exist,  cannot,  except 
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by  the  most  disingenuous,  be  misinterpreted  as  implying  censure,  our  pre-  ' 
sent  notice  of  the  results  of  his  learned  labours  cannot  be  more  appro-  i 
priately  concluded  than  by  a few  lines  devoted  to  the  ventilation  of  them. 

The  verses,  for  example,  3629,  3630,  as  compared  with  vv.  3905 — 3908,  1 
we  admit  to  be  elliptical  and  obscure,  but  we  do  not  take  quite  so  hopeless 
a view  of  them  as  Mr.  Luard  does,  (Pref.  p.  xix.,)  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  j| 
that  there  are  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  passage  has  been  made  inten-  ; 
tionally  obscure.  In  his  first  speech,  Harold  clearly  tells  King  Edward  that 
he  himself  has  no  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  unless  Duke  William,  who  ji 
has  a right  to  it  (through  gift  from  Edward),  give  it  him  (Harold)  with 
his  daughter.  In  his  second  speech,  just  before  Edward’s  death,  Harold 
says, — “ You  have  granted  the  kingdom  to  Duke  William  ; I will  not  have 
in  it  sin  or  blame  : right  has  through  Emma  thy  mother  the  queen  his  1 
daughter ; if  he  give  it  not  to  his  daughter,  it  is  right  that  he  have  the 
crown.”  The  question  is  put  by  Mr.  Luard,  “ How  could  William’s  daugh- 
ter have  any  right  through  Emma  with  the  remark  that  “ the  assertion, 
that  if  he  did  not  give  the  crowm  to  his  daughter  he  had  the  right  to  it  | 
himself,  seems  absurd.”  The  meaning  of  the  passage,  to  our  thinking, 
seems  to  be,  that  as  Edward  had  determined  to  give  the  kingdom  to 
William,  his  nearest  relative,  as  the  representative  of  Edward’s  mother, 
Emma,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  William  resigning  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  daughter,  who  was  equally  a descendant  of  Emma.  As  to 
William  giving  it  to  his  daughter  to  the  exclusion  of  his  sons,  William 
would  surely  have  as  much  right  to  give  the  crown  of  England  to  his  own 
female  offspring  as  Edward  had  to  give  it  to  his  second  cousin  on  the 
female  side.  “ But  if,  on  the  other  hand,”  says  Harold,  “ William  should 
think  better  of  the  promise  made  by  him  to  give  the  crown  to  his  daughter 
as  a condition  of  my  marrying  her — in  such  case  I am  content  to  admit  his 
right  to  wear  the  crown  himself.” 

The  chronicler,  in  his  account  (vv.  235 — 237)  of  Queen  Emma  and  her 
sons  being  sent  to  Normandy,  has  confounded,  in  Mr.  Luard’s  opinion,  the 
two  Dukes  Richard  of  Normandy ; it  being  also  impossible,  he  thinks,  to 
make  v.  237  agree  with  the  supposition  that  either  of  the  Dukes  Richard 
was  in  the  author’s  mind.  No  doubt  there  is  a shade  of  obscurity  in  the  pas- 
sage, yet  to  our  thinking  it  is  satisfactorily  evident  that  the  writer  means, 
and  correctly  enough,  Duke  Richard  IL,  Queen  Emma’s  brother,  and  not 
Richard  I.,  her  father.  Mr.  Luard  has  hardly,  we  think,  given  the  right 
complexion  to  the  words  cum  a in  his  translation  of  the  passage.  We 
should  prefer  rendering  them  “ as  though”  to  instead  of  “ as  being.”  “ He 
sends  his  wife  and  his  children  to  the  Duke  that  he  may  be  a protector  to 
them,  as  though  to  a daughter  and  nephews.”  His  nephews,  Richard  is  to 
treat  as  nephews,  but  his  sister  Emma  he  is  to  treat  as  even  more  than  a 
sister ; he  is  to  treat  her  as  a daughter.  Such  being  our  opinion,  nevuz 
we  should  of  course  render  “nephews;”  and  so  too  in  vv.  411,  1,411,  we 
should  certainly  render  ael  and  aeus  “ uncle,”  and  not  “ grandfather,” — it 
being  liistorically  true  that  the  children  of  Ethelred  took  refuge  with  their 
uncle  Richard  of  Normandy,  their  grandfather  having  died  many  years, 
probably,  before.  In  1.  166  of  the  Harleian  Life  of  the  Confessor, 
defertur  ad  avos  suos  in  Francid  can  only  mean  that  the  child  (Edward) 
is  taken  to  his  uncles  in  France,  Richard  II.,  namely,  and  his  brother  or 
brothers. 

The  words  a cler  semhlani,  which  occur  in  vv.  634,  1748,  and  3525, 
are  rendered  by  Mr.  Luaid,  “like  to  a clerk.”  He  may  })ossibly  have 
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good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  so  rendering  them,  but  according  to  our 
own  impressions,  if  we  had  to  translate  them,  we  should  prefer  rendering 
them  “ of  bright  (i.e.  luminous)  appearance.”  In  our  opinion,  too,  1.  3,502 
fully  supports  this  view  of  their  meaning. 

In  1.  876,  Mr.  Luard  suggests  that  'princes  should  be  read  instead  of 
privee.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  it  appears  to  us,  that  prime  is  the 
reading,  and  that  it  should  be  rendered  “privies”  in  the  strictly  legal 
sense.  “ The  neighbouring  princes  who  are  privies  to  him  in  rank  and 
privies  in  blood,  are  all  friendly  inclined  to  him.”  Who  these  princes 
were,  privies  in  rank  and  privies  in  blood,  that  thus  shewed  their  friend- 
ship for  Edward,  is  explained  at  length  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
Harleian  Life,  11.  200 — 225. 

Gambes  sanz  hrahun,  engresliz  (v.  1938),  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Luard, 
“ His  legs  without  coverings  curved.”  In  his  Glossary,  we  observe,  he 
hesitates  as  to  the  meaning  of  brahun,  and  suggests  “ breeches,  coverings.” 
We  should  prefer  rendering  the  passage  “ legs  without  brawn  [i.e.  muscles], 
shrunk  to  the  sinews and  here  at  least,  the  learned  Translator,  we  think, 
would  hardly,  upon  second  thoughts,  have  much  difficulty  in  agreeing 
with  us. 

Beyond  a few  slips  of  the  pen  here  and  there,  in  matters  of  punctuation 
more  particularly,  there  is  nothing  further  for  us  to  notice  in  the  present 
volume  in  the  way  of  suggestion  or  dissent ; and  we  feel  that  we  may 
conscientiously  conclude  our  notice  by  saying  that  we  know  not  whether 
more  to  congratulate  Mr.  Luard  upon  his  successful  completion  of  a very 
difficult  task,  or  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  upon  having  found  an  accomplished 
and  conscientious  editor  in  Mr.  Luard. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AUBREY’S  MSS.  IN  THE  BODLEIAN. 

“ Catts.  W.  Laud,  A.B.  Cant.,  was  a great  lover  of  catts.  He  was  possessed  with 
some  Cyprus  catts,  our  tabby  catts,  w**  were  sold  at  first  for  £5  a-piece  : this  was 
about  1638  or  1637.  I doe  well  remember  that  the  common  English  catt  was  white 
with  some  blewish  piednesse,  &c.,  a gallipot  blew.  The  race  or  breed  of  them  are  now 
almost  lost.” 

“Cane  Chairs.  One  Hedband,  (of  Holstein,)  invented  the  cane  chaires,  in  the 
time  of  Oliver  ye  protector.  The  first  that  were  ever  sold  by  him  were  bought  by  Sir 
Daniel  Harvey,  of  Comb,  in  Surrey.  This  information  I had  from  one  that  was 
apprenticed  to  Hedband. 

“ Sedans  oe  Chaiees.  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  (the  father,)  first  used 
sedans  in  England;  but  first  brought  in  by  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb,  who  obtained 
a patent. 

“ Clovee  Geasse.  Mr.  Ranall,  of  Chilworth  in  Surrey,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Thomas, 
do  afiirm  that  Sir  Richard  Weston,  of  Surrey,  was  the  first  that  brought  clover  grass 
into  England,  which  was  about  the  year  1643.” 

“Mdm.  On  Shotover  Hill  was  heretofore  (not  long  before  the  Civil  Wars,  in  the 
memory  of  man)  the  effigies  of  a giant  cut  in  the  earth,  as  the  White  Horse  by  Ash- 
bury Park.” 
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ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY  OE  ANTIQUARIES. 


Anniversary^  Friday^  April  23.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the 
chair.  This  being  St.  George’s  Day,  after  the  reading  of  the  annual  ad- 
dress of  the  President,  who  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending, 
the  balloting  lists  were  examined  by  the  scrutators,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  announced  as  elected  to  fill  the  offices  of  President  and 


Council : — 

'Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

The  Earl  Stanhope,  President. 

Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P. 

C.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  V.-P. 
John  Bruce,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  Auditor. 
Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Director. 

The  Lord  Aveland,  Auditor. 

Arthur  Ashpitel,  Esq. 

Robert  Lemon,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  Calverley  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
William  Wansey,  Esq. 


Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. 

Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  Auditor. 
James  Whatman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Auditor. 
Frederick  William  Fairholt,  Esq. 

The  Earl  Jermyn,  M.P. 

John  Winter  Jones,  Esq. 

Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

Henry  Reeve,  Esq. 

William  Smith,  Esq. 

William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Robert  Daniel  Tyssen,  Esq. 


John  Yonge  Akerman,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


April  29.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President’s  nomination  of  Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  to  be  a Vice- 
President  of  the  Society,  vice  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  who  retires  bv_rota- 
tion,  was  read  from  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  Purton  Cooper, Q.C.,  exhibited  a MS.  volume  containing  notices 
of  celebrated  Scotchmen  who  have  belonged  to  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Gall, 
in  Switzerland. 

A note  was  read  from  the  Abbe  Cochet,  communicating  an  extract  from 
a chartulary  of  the  abbey  of  Beaubec,  near  Neuchatel-en-Bray,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  a lady  named  Agnes  de  Canvilla  as  the  nurse  of  John, 
King  of  England, — ut  dicitur  a seniorihus. 

Mr.  Akerman  read  a note  by  himself  addressed  to  the  Director,  Mr. 
Franks,  on  a fragment  of  a distaff  discovered  by  him,  with  other  remains, 
in  the  grave  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  woman  at  Wingham,  in  Kent,  and  described 
in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxyi.  p.  178  ^ This  object  is  engraved  in  “ Re- 
mains of  Pagan  Saxondom,”  plate  xxxvi.  fig.  5.  A similar  fragment  was 
found  by  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville  in  the  course  of  his  researches  in  the 
cemetery  at  Wilbraham,  and  is  figured  in  “ Saxon  Obsequies,”  plate  xxiii. 
No.  102.  Mr.  Akerman  observed  that  he  had  described  this  object  as  a 
spindle-whirl,  but  it  would  be  seen  by  an  example  of  the  modern  distaff  used 
in  Italy  at  the  present  day — which  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ashpitel  he  had 
been  enabled  to  lay  on  the  table — that  it  formed  the  bridge  on  which  the 
cradle  of  the  distaff  was  stretched.  The  inner  diameter  of  the  ring  in 
Mr.  Neville’s  example  was  sufficiently  large  for  a stout  staff  of  wood,  but 
that  found  at  Wingham  was  much  smaller,  and  the  staff  was  formed  of  an 
iron  rod.  He  thought  that  the  use  of  an  iron  rod  may  possibly  explain 
that  of  the  flat  iron  objects,  resembling  sword-blades  hammered  at  the 


* Tlieso  relics  were  ])rcsojite<l  by  Mr.  Akerman  to  the  British  Museum. 
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point,  which  have  been  found  in  the  graves  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  hut  the  subject  required  further  investigation.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  fragments  which  had  suggested  these  remarks  prove  incon- 
testably the  practice  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  of  placing  in  the 
graves  of  their  female  relatives  the  distaff  and  spindle,  as  the  spear,  and, 
though  much  more  rarely,  the  sword,  were  deposited  in  the  graves  of 
the  men. 

The  Director  then  read  a transcript  communicated  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
from  the  Lansdowne  MS.,  entitled  “■  A Memoir  of  the  State  of  Political 
Parties  in  England  from  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  William  to  the 

death  of  Queen  Anne,  written  by  the  Earl  of  Coningsby.” 

May  6.  The  Eaul  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  John  Knowles,  Minister  of  Brunswick  Chapel,  Chelmsford,  was 
elected  Fellow. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  exhibited,  through  Mr.  Franks,  Director,  a block 
of  basalt  covered  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  sculptures.  At  one  end 
is  carved  in  bas-relief  a subject  in  two  rows : on  the  upper  one,  what 
appears  to  be  an  altar,  a human  figure,  a sacred  tree,  and  a bull ; on  the 
lower  one,  a representation  of  a wooded  hill,  a plough,  a palm-tree,  and  a 
cushion.  This  stone  was  brought  from  the  East  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
some  years  since,  and  is  considered  to  be  inscribed  with  an  edict  issued  by 
Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  after  the  taking 
of  Babylon.  The  inscription  is  in  a peculiar  style  of  cuneiform,  something 
between  Assyrian  and  Babylonian. 

Mr.  Henry  Salijsbury  Milman  read  a communication  entitled  “ The 
Political  Geography  of  Wales,”  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : — 

The  political  geography  of  a country  is  a proper  and  necessary  illus- 
tration of  its  history,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Wales. 

The  political  geography  of  Wales  is  to  be  confined  to  the  period  of  its 
separate  political  existence,  terminating  with  its  annexation  to  the  realm  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  from  which  time  it  has  been  merged 
in  the  united  realm  of  England  and  Wales.  Its  political  boundary  originally 
corresponded  to  its  physical,  viz.,  the  line  of  the  Severn  and  Dee,  but  was 
removed  further  westward  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquests,  and  at  length 
defined  by  Offa’s  Dyke,  which  traversed  the  territory  long  known  as  the 
Marches  of  England  and  Wales.  The  true  nature  of  the  dyke  and  the 
marches  appears  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mark,  the  primitive  character 
of  which,  and  the  extension  of  its  principle  from  infant  settlements  to  large 
communities,  and  at  length  to  kingdoms,  are  fully  described  in  a quotation 
from  Mr.  Kemble’s  ‘ Saxons  in  England.’  It  was  the  border  or  boundary- 
land  of  each  state,  held  as  public,  and  not  as  individual  property  ; and  the 
boundary-line  of  adjoining  states  was  the  line  drawn  between  their  re- 
spective boundary-lands.  In  the  case  of  Mercia  and  Wales,  this  line  long 
remained  undefined,  until  peculiar  circumstances — arising  from  the  state  of 
the  mark-land,  and  the  power  and  policy  of  Mercia  under  Offa — led  to  the 
formation  of  the  dyke.  These  circumstances  were  developed  from  the 
original  nature  of  the  mark.  The  dyke  is  to  be  regarded  as  constituted 
under  solemn  political  and  religious  sanctions.  The  accompanying  measure 
of  establishing  private  proprietors  in  the  public  mark-land  is  shewn  from 
historical  authority.  The  recognition  of  the  dyke  as  a national  boundary 
by  the  kings  of  Mercia,  and  subsequently  of  England,  during  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  is  traced  by  quotations  from  ancient  chroniclers  and  other  writers. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV.  4 o 
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No  other  political  limit  of  Wales  toward  England  was  ever  laid  down, 
although  circumstances  arising  from  the  state  of  the  marches  deprived  it  |- 

of  its  importance.  From  the  occupation  by  settlement  of  the  mark-land,  | 

first  on  the  English,  and  latterly  on  the  Welsh  side  also  of  the  dyke,  may 
be  traced  the  rise,  progress,  and  political  character  of  the  lordships  pos- 
sessed by  the  Crown  of  England  and  its  vassals  in  Wales  and  the  marches, 
especially  their  independence  of  the  realm  of  England.  The  true  nature 
and  import  of  the  final  conquest  by  Edward  I.  and  of  the  Statutes  of 
Ehydllan,  and  of  the  royal  domain  thereby  consolidated  and  subsequently 
granted  as  the  Principality  of  Wales,  are  then  set  forth,  and  the  division  of 
'Wales  into  shires  shewn  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  England  as  described 
by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  and  some  remarks  ofibred  on  the  statutes  of  Rhydllan 
in  reference  to  this  division.  From  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Wales,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  marches,  came  to  signify  the  royal  domain,  or  princi- 
pality, with  the  accessions  of  the  Crown  from  time  to  time,  which  at  length  j 
included  those  eight  shires  of 'Wales  existing  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ! 
The  creation  of  a President  and  Council  of  Wales  and  the  Marches  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  their  Court  of  Equity,  is  then  noticed,  and  also  the  change 
of  policy  tow^ards  Wales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  which  finally  resulted 
in  its  union  to  England.  The  Act  of  Union,  27  Hen.  VHI.  c.  26,  its  objects, 
and  mode  of  effecting  them,  are  carefully  described  and  analysed.  These 
objects  were  four  : — two,  namely,  the  union  and  the  reduction  of  the  marches 
to  shire-ground,  were  fully  accomplished  ; the  remaining  two,  namely,  the 
extension  of  English  laws  and  that  of  English  judicature  to  Wales,  still  re- 
mained incomplete,  for  various  reasons.  The  union  removed  Wales  as  a 
separate  country  into  the  domain  of  history,  and  no  subsequent  limitation 
of  it  could  have  any  historical  or  political  meaning.  On  the  final  distribu- 
tion of  shires,  it  appeared  that  thirteen  were  for  the  most  part  on  the 
^Velsh  side  of  the  dyke;  and  thenceforth,  accordingly,  the  shires  of  Wales 
w'ere  reckoned  thirteen  in  number  by  the  best  authorities  who  wrote  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  English  laws  were  extended  to  Wales  so 
far  as  was  then  possible,  and  with  certain  reservations,  chiefly  in  favour  of 
the  Lords  Marchers;  and  the  English  judicature  was  extended  to  the  new 
W^elsh  shire  of  Monmouth  ; but  local  judicatures  were  constituted,  or, 
where  alreadj"  existing,  retained  in  the  remaining  twelve.  This  latter 
arrangement  rested  on  grounds  of  temporary  convenience,  and  did  not 
affect  the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries.  The  notion  that  English  and 
AVelsh  judicatures  constitute  respectively  England  and  Wales,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  reason  or  authority.  The  “ Act  for  certain  Ordinances,  &c.,  in 
AVales,”  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  Wales,  is  generally  misunderstood. 

It  merely  creates  a judicial  Wales,  as  the  province  or  scope  of  the  new 
judicature  thereby  established,  and  which  was  by  implication  intended  to 
last  so  long  only  as  that  new  judicature. 

The  remarkable  proceedings  taken  in  the  following  century  in  reference 
to  the  commission  of  the  Lord  President  of  Wales,  confirm  what  has  been 
previously  stated  concerning  the  extent  of  Wales.  The  abolition  of  the 
Lord  President's  court  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  a step  towards 
unity  of  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  equity.  A series  of  Acts  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI.  assimilated  the  procedure  in  Wales  to  that  in  England; 
and,  finally,  the  “Act  for  more  Effectual  Administration  of  Justice  in 
England  and  Wales,”  (11  Geo.  IV.  and  1 Will.  IV.  c.  70,)  abolished  the 
separate  judicature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  judicial  province  of  Wales, 
with  which  it  was  inse})arably  connected.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  line 
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of  separation  usually  drawn  in  maps  separating  off  the  twelve  counties  has 
no  real  signification,  and  should  disappear,  and  that  the  line  of  Offa’s  Dyke 
and  the  Wye  should  be  drawn  as  an  historical  limit  independent  of  shire 
divisions.  It  corresponds,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  to  the  distribution 
of  the  fifty-two  counties  into  thirteen  Welsh  and  thirty-nine  English,  as 
made  by  Camden  and  his  contemporaries ; and  such  a distribution  may  be 
adopted,  if  any  be  necessary. 

The  events  and  laws  relating  to  the  subject  are  stated  with  strict  regard 
to  chronological  order,  and  with  numerous  references  to  authorities. 

May  13.  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Captain  Von  Diirrich,  of  the  Wurtemberg  Engineers,  was  balloted  for 
and  elected  Honorary  Fellow. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  severally  balloted  for  and  elected  Fel- 
lows:— The  Rev.  R.  B.  Matthews;  John  Cockle,  Esq.,  M.D. ; C.  D.  E. 
Fortnum,  Esq.  ; Rev.  E.  E.  Estcourt,  M.A. ; Spencer  Hall,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  King,  of  Saxlingham,  Norwich,  exhibited  a drawing  of 
a Roman  kiln  recently  discovered  at  Hedenham  ; and  a description  of  it  by 
Mr.  Graystone  B.  Baker  was  read  by  Mr.  Woodward. 

The  Director,  by  permission  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  exhibited  an 
original  brass  seal,  of  pointed  oval  form,  with  the  inscription, 

W.  DEI  . GRA  . DVNELMNS’  . EPS. 

The  only  bishops,  the  initial  of  whose  name  is  W.,  are  Walter  Skirlaw, 
1389 — 1405;  William  Dudley,  1476 — 1483;  and  William  Sever,  1502 — 
1507.  From  the  style  of  the  work  of  this  seal  it  is  probably  of  the  time  of 
William  Dudley.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  seals  of  that  bishop  en- 
graved in  Surtees.  The  Director  also  exhibited  impressions  from  three 
leaden  matrices  of  seals  in  the  British  Museum,  probably  contemporary 
forgeries  of  episcopal  seals,  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century,  as  they 
have  not  the  usual  finish  and  execution  of  prelatical  seals. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Lee  exhibited  a silver  plaque,  stamped  with  a 
rude  figure  of  a saint  or  ecclesiastic.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ornament  of  a Saxon  book-cover,  or  a portion  of  an  ancient  pax.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  found  in  a garden  at  Hexham. 

Mr.  Woodward  further  communicated  some  notes  and  illustrations  of 
the  Liber  Winton\  a MS.  of  great  curiosity  and  interest  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries ; and  containing  two  surveys  of  the  city  of  Win- 
chester— one  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  the  other  in  Stephen’s 
reign.  After  describing  the  MS.  and  its  history  (as  far  as  it  is  known), 
Mr.  Woodward  remarked,  that  no  attempt  to  elucidate  it  had  been  made  in 
connexion  with  the  Society  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Lyttleton,  who,  a hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  this  treasure  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James 
West,  addressed  a letter  to  the  Society  respecting  it;  which  letter  is  now 
inserted  between  the  fly-leaves  of  the  MS.,  and  abridgments  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  Gough’s  “ British  Topography,”  and  in  the  Introduction  to 
vol.  iv.  of  the  Record  Commission’s  edition  of  Doomsday.  Out  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  E.  Smirke  had  contributed  to  the  Archaeological  Journal  three 
papers  of  great  value  bearing  upon  the  subject ; one  on  an  “ Inquest,” 
temp.  Edward  I. ; another  on  an  ancient  Consuetudinarium  of  Winches- 
ter; and  the  third  on  the  Wait-service,  and  the  supposed  monastery  of 
Sapalande,  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Wintoii  . And  nothing  further  had 
been  done  for  the  explanation  of  this  highly  interesting  record.  The  notes 
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and  illustrations  contained  in  Mr.  Woodward’s  paper  were  all  topographi- 
cal, and  a large  map  of  Wincestre,  circ.  A.  d.  1 150,  was  suspended  on  the 
wall,  to  assist  in  making  the  remarks  more  clear.  Various  published  maps 
and  views  of  Winchester  were  also  exhibited.  The  principal  subjects  elu- 
cidated were  the  streets,  houses,  and  particular  places  named  in  these  two 
surveys ; and  surveys  of  the  city  later  in  date,  the  “ Black  Book”  of  Win- 
chester in  the  British  Museum,  and  charters  of  very  diverse  ages,  some 
earlier  than  the  Conquest,  were  referred  to  in  proof  of  the  identification  of 
these  sites.  Illustrations  of  a “social  and  municipal”  character,  early 
surnames,  and  “philological”  illustrations  were  also  mentioned;  and  Mr, 
AVoodward  stated  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  on  a future  occasion  to  present 
to  the  Society  a more  complete  and  satisfactory  series  of  elucidatory  notes, 
and  a more  perfect  archaeological  plan  of  the  city,  which  was  once  the 
capital  of  England. 

Mrratum  in  last  Report. — For  “ Clinthus”  read  “ Olinthus.” 
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March  24.  James  Hey  wood,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Stuart,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Dr. 
Geoi'ge  R.  Hilliard,  of  Chelmsford,  and 
\Vm.  Enderly,  Esq.,  of  Beckington,  were 
elected  Associates. 

Mr.  Horman-Fisher  exhibited  an  axe- 
blade  of  fawn-coloured  horn -stone,  plough- 
ed up  in  a field  near  St,  Catherine’s  Hill, 
Winchester,  in  January  last, 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  a paper  descrip- 
tive of  a variety  of  British  antiquities  dis- 
covered in  Lancashire,  and  sent  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Association,  through  Dr. 
Kendrick,  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum 
at  Warrington.  They  consisted  of  an  axe- 
blade  of  clouded  horn-stone  flint,  the  con- 
vex surfaces  nicely  polished,  and  the  semi- 
circular edge  as  sharp  as  a fine  pen-knife ; 
a heavy  bat-shaped  club,  weighing  Gjlbs,, 
and  more  than  17  inches  long — a specimen 
of  great  rarity ; an  axe-hammer,  weighing 
51bs.,  made  of  Andernach  lava,  an  extra- 
ordinary example;  a tilhugger-steen  of 
light  grey  burr-stone,  found  at  Haydeck; 
another  from  Grassford,  near  Watt’s  Dyke, 
sent  by  Dr.  Kendrick.  In  metal,  speci- 
mens were  produced  of  two  spear-heads 
found  on  Col.  Wilson  Patten’s  estate,  one 
of  which  is  pcrhnps  the  largest  and  finest 
yet  seen,  measuring  \q)w'ards  of  19  inches, 
file  other,  8.^  inches;  five  socketed  celts, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Syer  Cuming  to  have 
been  ferndes  of  sj)ears ; an  angurn,  with 
side  loop,  4i  inches  long,  foutid  at  Winwiek ; 
a battle-axe  found  near  Warrington;  a 
paalstab  and  a bronze  ring  at  Winwiek; 


and  another  with  a fluted  head  of  blue 
glass,  from  Wales,  to  illustrate  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  read  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  paper  containing  notices 
of  the  round  towers  still  extant  in  Ireland, 
and  exhibited  upwards  of  sixty  coloured 
drawings  of  those  now  to  be  seen.  The 
paper  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion, 
and  a statement  of  the  various  theories 
that  have  been  suggested  in  relation  to 
them.  The  paper,  with  illustrations,  was 
directed  to  be  printed,  as  introductory  to 
a contemplated  extensive  work  on  the 
subject,  in  the  publication  of  which  we 
trust  Mr.  Hills  may  be  duly  assisted. 

April  14.  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Annual  General  Meeting.  The  auditors’ 
report  was  received,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  receipts  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  year  had  amounted  to  £605 10s.  6d., 
and  the  expenditure  to  £590  15s.  lid., 
leaving  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  £14  14s.  7d.  The  Asso- 
ciation w’as  declared  not  to  have  any  debt 
unliquidated.  Forty-seven  Associates  had 
been  elected,  eleven  had  withdrawn,  and 
ten  were  deceased.  Ten  members  were 
ordered  to  he  erased  from  the  list  for  non- 
payment of  their  subscriptions.  Mr.  Petti- 
grew read  obituary  notices  of  the  deceased 
members : — The  Duke  of  Rutland,  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Lord  Thurlow,  Miss 
Anna  Gurney,  the  Dean  of  Llandaff,  Rev. 
Thomas  Halford,  M.A.,  Rev.  E.  D.  Scott, 
M.A.,  Harry  Criddle,  Esq.,  Vice-Admiral 
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Sir  W.  Henry  Dillon,  K.C.H , and  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufurt,  K.C.B. 
These  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal.  A ballot  was 
taken  for  tbe  officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  scrutators  reported 
the  following  to  have  been  elected : — 

President. — The  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. 
Vice-Presidents. — Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A. ; Sir  F.  Dwarris,  F.R.S,, 
F.S.A. ; George  Godwin,  F.R  S.,  F.S.A. ; 
Nathaniel  Gould,  F.S.A.;  James  Hey- 
wood,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. ; John  Lee,  LL.D., 
F.R  S.,  F.S.A.;  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.;  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Treaswrer.  — T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 

Secretaries. — J.  R.  Planche,  Rouge  Croix ; 
H.  Syer  Cuming. 

Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence. — 
William  Beattie,  M.D. 

PalceograpTier. — W.  H.  Black. 

Curator  and  Librarian. — G.  R.  Wright, 
F.S.A. 

Draftsman. — Henry  Clarke  Pidgeou. 
Council. — George  G.  Adams ; George  Ade ; 
Charles  Ainslie  ; John  Alger ; John 
Barrow,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. ; John  Bartlett ; 
Henry  H.  Burnell;  George  Augustus 
Cape;  Charles  Curie;  Roger  Horman- 
Fisher;  George  Vere  Irving;  William 
Calder  Marshall,  R.A. ; J.  A.  Moore, 
F.R.S. ; Lionel  Oliver ; Samuel  R.  Solly, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.;  Alfred  Thomp- 
son; Albert  Woods,  F.S.A.,  Lancaster 
Herald. 

Auditors.  — W.  E.  AUen;  Thos.  Jones 
Barker. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  late  President, 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  F.S.A.;  the  offi- 
cers, the  Treasurer,  &c.,  were  then  passed, 
and  the  Association  dined  together  to 
celebrate  their  fifteenth  anniversary. 

April  28.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  V.-P.,  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  a curious  spike- 
shaped instrmnent  of  dark-coloured  slate, 
found  in  the  county  Galway,  and  con- 
jectured to  be  for  forming  decorations 
upon  ancient  pottery.  Mr.  Turner  ex- 
hibited a bellarmin  of  the  time  of  James  I., 
found,  together  with  coins  of  Hadrian  and 
Valens,  on  excavating  in  King’s  Place, 
Southwark.  Mr.  Wright  exhibited  a col- 
lection of  Maundy  money  of  the  reigns  of 
Charles  11.,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary, 
Anne,  George  11.  and  III.  Also  a quarter- 
guinea  of  George  I.,  1718,  in  fine  condition. 
Mr.  Leuchars  exhibited  Scottish  coins  of 
the  fifteenth  and  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  minted  at  Edinburgh,  and  be- 


longing to  the  reigns  of  James  II., 
HI.,  IV.,  and  V.  Mr.  Sheppard  of  Bath 
exhibited  the  drawing  of  a vase  dis- 
covered in  an  ancient  interment,  in  July 
last,  in  the  parish  of  Bathwick.  Three 
or  four  feet  below  the  surface  a human 
skeleton  was  found,  with  remains  of  a 
wooden  coffin,  long  iron  nails,  &c.  The 
vase  is  of  red  terra-cotta,  covered  with 
a buff  colour — an  example  being  at  tbe  head 
and  at  the  foot,  one  of  which  was  broken  in- 
to pieces  by  the  labourers.  Mr.  Elliott  ex- 
hibited a fine  oval  intaglio  of  red  cornelian, 
set  in  a well-chased  gold  ring.  The  sub- 
ject is  a circus,  with  the  meta  or  turning- 
post  of  three  conic  columns,  which  partially 
conceal  a quadriga.  Three  other  quadriga, 
with  their  naked  occupants, are  represented 
in  full  activity.  The  letters  L i c E i are 
upon  the  field.  Mr.  Clarke  of  Easton  ex- 
hibited three  curious  seals  found  in  Suffolk. 
One  of  silver  was  of  an  extraordinary 
fashion,  so  contrived,  that  by  turning  the 
loop  which  forms  the  handle,  the  inscrip- 
tion can  be  drawn  up,  thus  permitting  the 
centre  device  to  be  used  without  the 
legend.  It  bears  a figure  in  a pilgrim’s 
habit,  with  a staff  in  the  right  hand,  and 
a shield  in  the  left  charged  with  three 
lions  heads  erased.  The  legend  reads — 
SIGILL  . BARTHOLOMEI  . EPEIOH.  It  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Bateman 
gave  an  account  of  a fine-eyed  spear-head, 
15j  inches  in  length,  in  his  possession, 
found  with  a full  socketed  celt  at  Middle- 
ham  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read 
notes  in  relation  to  the  find  of  antiquities 
by  Mr.  Golding  at  Marden  in  Kent,  of 
which  an  account  had  been  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Beale  Poste.  Mr.  Cuming  contended 
that  the  urn  belonged  to  the  ancient 
British  period,  in  which  opinion  he  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Corner 
exhibited  a remarkable  specimen  of  Roman 
flower- vase;  and  Mr.  Lynch,  portions  of 
one  similar : the  former  found  in  South- 
wark. Mr.  Cuming  described  the  orna- 
mentation with  great  precision,  and  re- 
marked upon  the  great  rarity  of  such  ex- 
amples. The  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  occupied  in  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  an  account  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cuming 
relating  to  some  recent  forgeries  in  lead. 
These  are  figures  reported  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Thames,  and  called  pilgrims’ 
signs.  They  are  being  offered  not  only  in 
London,  but  throughout  the  country,  and 
antiquaries  should  be  upon  their  guard  in 
the  purchase  of  them.  Mr.  Cuming  had 
inspected  no  less  than  800,  but  the  aggre- 
gate is  stated  to  be  not  less  than  12,000 ! 
The  whole  are  of  recent  fabrication,  though 
put  forth  as  relics  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Bishops  are  equipped  with  mitres 
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of  three  distinct  fashions,  forms  known  to 
have  been  used  from  the  twelfth  century 
to  late  times.  The  military  figures  are  as 
absurd  as  the  ecclesiastical.  They  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  moulds  of  chalk,  the 
graving  tools  being  nails  and  pen-knives  ! 
They  have  been  steeped  in  a strong  acid  ^ 
and  smeared  over  with  Thames  mud.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  no  legal 
means  of  punishing  so  gross  an  attempt  at 
deception  and  extortion. 

May\2.  Nathaniel  Gould,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Goi'don  M.  Hills,  esq.,  of  the  Adelphi, 
Ambrose  Bayson,  esq.,  of  Newington- 
place,  R.  Horman-Fisher,  esq.,  of  James- 
street,  and  S.  Sheppard  Scott,  esq.,  of 
Kensington -park  Gardens,  were  elected 
Associates. 

Mr.  Wills  exhibited  a small  bronze  eagle 
said  to  have  been  found  off  Queenhithe  : 
it  was  of  rude  workmanship,  and  like  early 
Etruscan.  Mr.  Gunston  produced  a brass 
medalet  of  Sanctus  Claudius,  with  full 
mitred  bast,  having  on  the  reverse  the 
celestial  choir.  Mr.  Elliott  exhibited  an 
ovate  Roman  intcglio  set  in  a gold  ring, 
representing  the  imperial  eagle,  with  a 
tropseum  on  either  side.  It  was  probably 
wrought  to  commemorate  a conquest.  Mr. 
Fitch  also  sent  an  intaglio  found  at  Felix- 
stowe, in  Suffolk ; the  device  a satyr, 
wearing  a petasus,  and  holding  a poppy- 
head  and  a wheat-ear  in  the  right  hand, 
and  the  pedum,  or  shepherd’s  crook,  in  the 
left,  with  a panther’s  skin  thrown  round 
the  arm.  Dr.  Lee  laid  before  the  meeting 
a MS.  “ List  of  such  Doctors  as  are  known 
to  have  been  Advocates  in  the  Court  of 
Arches,  taken  from  the  Treasurer’s  book ; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a letter  of  Sir  Robert 
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Wyseman,  relating  to  Lambeth  Doctors.”  I 
This  letter  is  addressed  to  Archbishop  j 
Sancroft,  dated  Jan.  28,  1678,  and  inti-  i 
mates  the  resistance  offered  by  the  advo- 
cates to  the  admission  of  Dr.  John  St. 
John,  created  by  his  Grace,  and  holding  | 
the  Archbishop’s  fiat  for  admittance.  The  ; 
two  senior  advocates,  however,  refused  to  ' 
present  him,  alleging  that  no  instance  had  ! 
occurred,  of  the  admission  of  any  advocate 
who  had  not  previously  studied  either  at 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  Universities.  The 
Archbishop  persisted  in  his  right.  Dr.  St.  i 
John  was  admitted,  but  by  no  presenta-  1 
tion  ; nor  would  any  proctor  employ  him 
in  any  cause,  nor  any  judge  appoint  him  a 
surrogate,  though  he  resided  in  the  Com- 
mons for  upwards  of  two  years.  Neither 
was  he  admitted  to  Commons.  Mr.  Lepard 
sent  drawings  and  a notice  of  four  brazen 
columns  standing  in  front  of  the  Exchange 
at  Bristol,  on  which,  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  bargains  are  concluded.  The  his- 
tories of  Bristol  give  no  account  of  them, 
or  the  practice  connected  with  them ; and 
it  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  such 
custom  prevailed  at  any  other  place.  Mr. 
Adey  Repton  sent  a very  interesting  paper, 
accompanied  by  beautiful  drawings,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  strawberry -leaf  into 
architectural  ornamentation,  and  could  not 
trace  an  example  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Mr.  Barnes  exhibited  a 
variety  of  antiquities  he  had  obtained 
amid  the  i-uins  of  ancient  Babylon ; the 
most  interesting  of  which  was  a small 
ampulla  with  a white  glaze.  Mr.  Syer 
Cuming  read  a paper  on  ancient  spindles, 
and  exhibited  specimens  of  whorls,  and 
other  portions,  from  vai’ious  places  and 
of  various  periods. 
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April  22.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair. 

A communication  was  read  from  Dr.  L. 
Muller,  Insi)ector  of  the  Royal  Danish 
Cabinet  of  Coins  at  Copenhagen,  upon  a 
tetradrachm  of  Alexander  the  Great,  struck 
at  Melitoea,  in  Thessaly. 

Mr.  Goddard  Johnson  exhibited  a bar- 
barous gold  coin,  struck  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  which  he  considers  may 
have  been  intended  as  an  amuht,  the 


coins  of  Helena  having  been  in  the  middle 
ages  regarded  as  a specific  against  epilepsy. 
An  interesting  notice  of  them  will  be  found 
in  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

Mr.  Evans  exhibited  a very  rare  half- 
groat, of  the  37th  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
of  which  but  one  other  specimen  is  known. 
The  inscription  on  the  reverse  is  “ Redde 
cuique  quod  suum  est;”  which,  on  a de- 
based coinage  containing  only  one-third 
of  its  proper  amount  of  silver,  must  almost 
be  regarded  as  ironical. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OE  ANTTQUAEIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


A MEETIN&  of  the  members  was  held 
on  May  12,  in  their  hall,  George-street — 
LordNeaves,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

On  a ballot,  Robert  Paterson,  Esq.,  M.D., 
and  William  Hedley,  Esq,,  were  elected 
Fellows. 

Mr.  Stuart  read  a communication  to  him 
from  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  burg,  or  round-tower, 
of  Mousa,  in  Shetland,  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  complete  of  those  primitive 
buildings.  From  Sir  Henryks  letter  it  ap- 
peared that  a moderate  sum  spent  at  pre- 
sent would  put  the  walls  in  safety  for  a 
long  time,  but  that  without  some  repair 
they  would  soon  become  ruinous.  Both 
the  proprietor  and  Sir  Henry  agree  to 
contribute,  and  the  latter  now  invited  the 
members,  and  others  interested,  to  join 
with  them.  Mr.  D.  Laing,  Dr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  were  appointed  a committee  to 
ventilate  Sir  Henry’s  proposal. 

1,  Account  of  a Circular  Building,  and 
other  Ancient  Remains,  discovered  in  South 
Uist.  By  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart. 

The  remains  of  this  building  were  dis- 
covered in  a mound  of  sand  near  the  west 
shore  of  the  island,  and  almost  on  a level 
with  the  sea.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter  in  the  inte- 
rior, composed  of  rough  walls  about  five 
feet  thick.  There  were  two  entrances,  with 
a paved  path  leading  to  one  of  them.  Part 
of  the  roof,  which  had  been  dome-shaped, 
remained,  and  was  formed  of  stones  laid 
horizontally,  each  projecting  inwards  a 
little  more  than  the  one  below  it.  In  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  were  chambers  or 
cells.  On  the  floor  of  the  mahr  chamber 
were  found  a copper  needle,  a quantity  of 
deers’  horns,  a human  thigh-bone,  thirty 
or  forty  vertebrae  of  whales,  a knife  of 
thin  bone,  six  black  stone  dishes.  Sir 
Henry  considers  this  building  to  be  a link 
between  the  forts  or  “ burgs,”  and  the  so- 
called  “ Piets’  houses”  found  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  Some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  these  buildings  were  next  described, 
and  a comparison  made  between  them  and 
the  building  in  South  Uist,  of  which,  and 
of  several  of  the  relics,  sketches  accompa- 
nied the  paper. 

2.  Notices  of  some  Antiquities  in  the 
Island  of  Harris.  Illustrated  by  Photo- 
graphic Views.  By  Lieut.  J.  W.  L.  Tho- 
mas, R.N. 

While  in  Harris,  on  the  hydrographic 
survey,  during  last  autumn.  Captain  Tho- 
mas examined  all  accessible  remains  of 
interest,  such  as  old  churches,  crosses. 


Piets’  houses,  tombs,  &c.  Of  these  he  gave 
an  interesting  account,  with  these  accu- 
rate illustrations  att'orded  by  the  photo- 
graphic process. 

3.  Note  of  the  recent  Excavation  of  a 
Cairn  on  the  tiigh  Law,  and  of  other 
Antiquities  in  the  Parish  of  Cruden,  Aber- 
deenshire. By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pratt. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Pratt  described  the 
excavation  of  this  cairn,  made  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1857,  by  Ma;ior-General  Moore. 
After  removing  about  two  feet  of  earth 
and  ten  feet  of  stones,  a cist  was  found,  but 
it  contained  nothing,  and  there  is  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  its  contents  may 
have  been  removed  during  a previous  ex- 
amination. In  the  same  neighbourhood 
is  the  site  of  an  old  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Olave.  Excavations  were  made  at  va- 
rious places  in  what  had  been  the  area  of 
the  building,  wdiich  brought  to  light  con- 
siderable quantities  of  human  remains. 

Mr.  Stuart  made  some  remarks  on  the 
dedication  of  this  ancient  church  to  the 
Norwegian  saint,  and  on  the  amount  of 
influence  which  Scandinavian  settlements 
probably  produced  on  the  state  of  society 
iiT  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  He  was  not 
inclined  to  think  that  such  influence  was 
very  appreciable  in  any  way,  and  it  could 
be  shewn  from  evidence  recently  brought 
to  light,  that  in  Buchan,  which  was  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
early  Teutonic  influences,  there  existed 
about  the  time  of  the  supposed  dedication 
of  the  church  to  St.  Olave,  and  also  of  the 
supposed  occupation  of  the  country  by 
Thorfinn,  a Celtic  people,  with  Celtic  offi- 
cers and  a Celtic  polity ; so  that  we  must 
look  elsewhere  than  to  the  roving  North- 
men for  the  influences  which  formed  the 
language  or  institutions  of  Lowland  Scot- 
land, although  the  early  introduction  of  a 
Teutonic  language  among  a Celtic  people 
was  a subject  which  required  much  addi- 
tional illustration.  Mr.  Stuart  also  sug- 
gested as  a subject  for  inquiry,  the  nature 
of  the  materials  from  which  Boece  com- 
posed his  history  of  Scotland,  as  his  ac- 
count of  Danish  battles,  although  mixed 
with  traditionary  fable,  was  in  some  mea- 
sure borne  out  by  the  Sagas,  and  a critical 
examination  of  his  work  generally,  with  a 
view  to  trace  out  his  materials,  might 
lead  to  curious  and  interesting  results. 

A discussion  took  place,  in  w hich  Pro- 
fessor Simpson,  Mr.  Innes,  Mr.  Joseph 
Robertson,  Rev.  Mr.  Maclauchlan,  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Mitchell  took  a part. 

On  Lord  Neaves’  suggestion,  a small 
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committee  was  named  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  digesting  information  on 
the  history  and  structure  of  our  Scottish 
language. 

Among  the  donations  were  the  follow- 
ing : — An  ancient  comb  formed  of  hone,  a 
knife  and  pin  of  hone,  fragment  of  a 
pin  of  bone,  a fragment  of  hone  resem- 
bling the  lid  of  a small  box,  a small 
brooch  of  bronze — from  C.  Gordon,  Esq., 
by  Sir  Henry  Dry  den,  Bart.  Fibula  from 
the  breast  of  a human  skeleton,  found  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Old  Church,  Dun- 
dee, 1841,  three  silver  and  one  steel  seals, 
head  of  an  ancient  halbert,  found  in  a 
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field  near  Stockport,  Lancashite — by  J.  C.  L 
Boger,  F.S.A.  Scot.  | 

The  Secretary  exhibited  drawings  made  i 
by  Mr.  Tate,  of  Alnwick,  of  figures  sculp- 
tured on  rocks  near  the  site  of  two  hiU- 
forts  in  Northumberland.  They  corre-  f 
sponded  most  remarkably  with  some  of 
those  engraved  in  the  “ Sculptured  Stones  i 
of  Scotland,”  and  in  the  last  part  of  the  | ( 
Society’s  Proceedings.  Mr. Innes  and  Pro-  1 1 
fessor  Simpson  also  remarked  on  the  re- 
semblance  which  these  sculptures  bore  to 
figures  in  the  mound  at  New  Grange,  in 
Ireland,  and  others  in  Brittany. 
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TfiE  monthly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  May  4,  Eobert  Davis,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Sunter  presented  to  the 
museum  a piece  of  sculpture,  removed 
many  years  since  from  Fishergate  Bar, 
commemorating  the  erection  or  repair  of 
sixty  yards  of  the  wall  by  Sir  William  Tod, 
Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  in  the  year 
1487.  The  chairman  presented  some  sul- 
phur casts,  made  by  Mr.  Dor.hbday,  of  seals 
connected  with  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  and 
the  Hospitals  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Leonard. 
A communication  was  read  from  the  Eev. 
C.  Wellbelovecl,  relative  to  a supposed 
seal  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  figured  in  the 
account  of  that  establishment  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Vetusta  Monumenta.  That 
account  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wellbeloved, 
but  he  believes  that  the  engraving  of  the 
seal  in  question  was  appended  to  it  by 
Mr.  Markland,  then  Director  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries.  It  was  first  published 
in  Hargrove’s  History  of  York,  in  1818, 
and  the  matrix  was  then  stated  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Eichard  Dalton,  by 
whom,  in  1824,  it  was  presented  to  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  with  an 
inscription,  composed  by  himself,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  seal  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary, 
York.  He  gave  no  account  of  the  place, 
time,  or  manner  of  its  discovery.  Mr.  Way 
having  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
that  a seal  precisely  .similar  was  figured  in 
Foulson’s  “ Holderness,”  (2,  313,)  as  that 
of  tlie  Abl  ey  of  Melsa  or  Meux,  near 
Beverley,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  inquired  of  Mr. 
Poulson  wdiere  it  had  V)een  found,  and  what 
was  tlie  evidence  of  its  having  been  the 
seal  of  that  abbey.  From  Mr.  Poulson’s 
work  and  his  reply  it  appeared  that  a 
lalKnirer  profisaed  to  have  found  the  ma- 
trix in  .June,  1834,  in  a stone  coffin,  be- 
neatli  tlie  pavement  of  tlie  abbey.  He 
.Hold  it  fora  fe\v  shillings  to  an  itinerant 
dealer  in  plaster  iiiniges,  on  condition  of 
10 


receiving  a plaster  cast,  gilded  and  framed. 
This  account  was  given  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Dennis,  of  Beverley,  who  had  received  it 
from  the  labourer,  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  the 
engraver,  ot  Hull,  who  made  a drawing 
from  the  plaster  cast  for  Mr.  Poulson’s 
work.  Neither  Dennis  nor  Greenwood 
appear  to  have  seen  the  original,  nor  is  it 
known  what  has  become  of  it,  unless  it  be 
the  same  which  Mr.  Dalton  presented  to 
the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  as  the 
seal  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey.  The  date  of 
1834,  assigned  for  its  discovery,  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  supposition,  but  that  date 
rests  on  the  accuracy  of  the  account  given 
by  the  labourer  and  transmitted  through 
Dennis  and  Greenwood  to  Mr.  Poulson. 
No  seal  corresponding  to  it  has  ever  been 
found  appended  to  any  document  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Abbey  of  Meux;  but 
there  is  in  existence  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Abbey  and  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Leonard’s,  York,  touching  a mill  at  Whar- 
ram-le-street,  which  is  quite  different  from 
that  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
coffin.  But  it  has  as  little  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  seal  of  St.  Mary’s,  York. 
It  has  never  been  found  attached  to  any 
ancient  deed  of  this  abbey.  That  which  is 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Drake  was  appended  to 
a deed  of  the  13th  of  Edw.  III.,  that  from 
which  the  cast  presented  to  the  museum 
by  Mr.  Davis  is  taken,  and  which  is  consi- 
derably more  perfect  than  Drake’s,  is  from 
an  ancient  deed  of  the  abbey,  found  in  the 
records  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  has  no  doubt  that  it  has  been 
the  common  seal  of  the  abbey  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence. 

An  elaborate  paper  was  read  by  W. 
Proctor,  Esq.,  on  “The  Archaeology  and 
Chemistry  of  Bronze.”  It  was  accompa- 
nieil  by  tables  exhibiting  the  result  of  ana- 
ly.HCS  made  by  himself  and  other  chemists, 
of  the  constituent  proportions  of  copper. 
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tin,  lead  and  zinc  in  ancient  articles  of 
bronze.  Neglecting  decimal  fractions, 
given  in  the  tables,  the  proportions  may- 
be thus  stated.  A Roman  bronze  cauldron, 
analysed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  gave  as  much  as 
92  parts  in  100  of  copper  to  5 of  tin  •,  an 
Etruscan  patera,  88  of  copper  to  8 of  tin 
and  3 of  lead;  an  Egyptian  arrow-head, 
77  of  copper  to  21  of  tin,  with  a faint 
trace  of  iron;  a Mexican  idol,  79  of  cop- 
per to  12  of  tin  and  8 of  lead ; a bronze 


celt,  83  of  copper  to  11  of  tin  and  5 of 
lead.  As  the  effect  of  the  admixture  of 
lead  would  be  to  soften  the  compound, 
while  the  tin  gave  it  hardness,  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  it  had  been  designedly 
introduced,  or  its  presence  was  owing  to 
an  impurity  in  the  ore.  On  the  other 
hand  some  of  the  Northumbrian  stycas 
contain  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  zinc, 
giving  them  the  quality  of  brass,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bronze. 
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May  12.  A general  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  St.  Olave  and  St. 
John’s  Grammar-school,  Horsleydown, — 
William  Pritchard,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Griffith  read  the 
first  paper,  which  was  written  by  his  bro- 
ther, W.  Pettit  Griffith,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.,  honorary  member.  It  was 
an  architectural  notice  of  the  nave  of  St. 
Saviour’s  Church,  Southwark,  made  dur- 
ing its  demolition.  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  prints,  which  were  hung  round 
the  walls  of  the  room.  George  R.  Corner, 
Esq.,  E.S.A.,  read  a paper  on  “'The  An- 
cient Inns  of  Southwark.”  This  alluded 
first  to  the  words  of  “ Honest  John  Stowe,” 
who  says,  “ From  thence  [the  Marshalsea] 
towards  London-bridge  on  the  same  side, 
be  many  fair  inns  for  receipt  of  travellers 
by-  these  signs : ‘ The  Spurre,’  ‘ Christo- 
pher Bull,’  ‘Queen’s  Head,’  ‘Tabard,’ 
‘ George  Hart,’  ‘ King’s  Head,’  &c.”  Of 
these  inns,  those  still  remaining  are 
“ Spur,”  the  “ Queen’s  Head,”  the  “ Ta- 
bard,” or  “Talbot,”  the  “George,”  the 
“ White  Hart,”  and  the  “ King’s  Head.” 
The  “ Tabard,”  or  “ Talbot,”  is  mentioned 
by  Chaucer  in  connection  with  the  Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage.  Again,  Chaucer  says 
that  it  was  “faste  by  the  Belle.”  The 
date  of  that  pilgrimage  is  supposed  to  be 
1383.  The  first  record  relating  to  the 
property  is  in  the  year  1304,  the  33rd  of 
King  Edward  I.,  when  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent of  Hyde  purchased  of  William  de 
Lategareshall  two  houses  in  Southwark, 
held  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On 
the  6th  of  August,  1307,  this  abbot  had  a 
license  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  for 
a chapel  at  his  hospitium  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret,  Southwark.  Chaucer  thus 
describes  the  jovial  host  of  the  “Ta- 
bard 

“ A semely  man  our  hoste  was  with  alle, 

For  to  have  been  a marshall  in  an  halle ; 

A large  man  he  was,  with  eyen  stepe, 

A fairer  hirgeis  is  ther  none  in  Chepe  ; 

Bold  of  his  speeche,  and  wise  and  well  ytaught, 
And  of  manhood  him  lack’d  righte  naught, 
Else  thereto  was  he  righte  a mery  man.” 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


It  appears  from  the  Cook’s  Tale  that  his 
name  was  Henry  Bailly,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable he  was  a descendant  of  Henry 
Fitz-Martin,  of  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
to  whom  King  Henry  the  Third,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  the  30th  of  September,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  at  the  in- 
stance of  William  La  Zouch,  granted  the 
customs  of  tl'.e  town  of  Southwark.  By 
that  grant  he  was  constituted  bailiff  of 
Southwark,  and  would  thereby  acquire  the 
name  of  Henry  the  Bailiff,  or  le  Bailly. 
The  Henry  Bailly  described  by  Chaucer 
was  one  of  the  burgesses  who  represented 
the  borough  of  Southw’ark  in  the  parlia- 
ment held  at  Westminster  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  King  Edward  III.,  1376,  and 
again  in  the  second  year  of  King  Richard 
II.,  1378.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  the  “ Tabard,”  with  the  Abbot  of 
Hyde’s-house  in  Southw^ark,  were  sur- 
rendered by  John  Salcote,  Saltcote,  alias 
Capon,  the  last  abbot,  in  April,  1538;  and 
in  1544  w^ere  granted  by  the  king  to  John 
and  Thomas  Master.  Old  Johnston  says 
of  the  “ Tabard,”  that  it  was  “ so  called 
of  a jacket  or  sleeveless  coat,  whole  before, 
open  on  both  sides,  with  a square  collar, 
winged  at  the  shoulders : a stately  gar- 
ment of  old  time,  commonly  worn  of 
noblemen  and  others,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  wars ; but  then  (to  wit,  in 
the  wars)  their  arms  embroidered, or  other- 
wise depict  upon  them,  that  every  man  by 
his  coat  of  arms  might  be  known  from 
others.  But  now  these  tabards  are  only 
worn  by  the  heralds,  and  be  called  their 
coats  of  arms  in  service.”  Mr.  Speght,  in 
his  edition  of  Chaucer,  in  1602,  says,  “ This 
inn,  through  time,  hath  much  decayed, 
and  is  now,  by  Master  J.  Preston,  with 
the  abbot’s  house  thereto  adjoined,  newly 
repaired,  and  with  convenient  rooms  much 
increased  for  the  receipt  of  many  guests.” 
This  house,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Speght,  was 
an  old  timber  house,  probably  coeval  with 
Chaucer’s  time.  The  “ Tabard”  was  burnt 
in  the  great  fire  of  Southwark,  1676. 
4 P 
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Aubrey  says,  in  1719,  “The  ignorant 
landlord,  or  tenant,  instead  of  the  ancient 
sign  of  ‘ The  Tabard,’  put  up  ‘ The  Talbot,’ 
a species  of  dog,  and  on  the  frieze  of  the 
beam  supporting  the  sign  was  this  in- 
scription ; ‘ This  is  the  inn  where  Sir 
Jeffi  ry  Chaucer  and  the  nine-and-twenty 
pilgrims  lay,  in  their  journey  to  Canter- 
bury, anno  1383.’  ” Robert  Bristow,  Esq., 
of  Broxmoor,  Wiltshire,  was  owner  of  this 
inn  in  1822.  Mr.  Saunders  is  of  opinion 
that  part  of  the  “ Tabard”  and  the  “ Pil- 
grims’ Hall”  are  still  in  existence,  but  the 
writer,  having  examined  the  place,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  not  any 
remains  of  an  earlier  date  than  1676.  The 
“ White  Lion”  is  referred  to  by  Stow  in 
these  words  : — “ Then  is  the  White  Lion 
a gaol,  so  called  for  that  the  same  was  a 
common  hostery  for  the  receipt  of  travel- 
lers by  that  sign.  This  house  was  first 
used  as  a gaole  within  this  threescore  years 
last  (i.  e.  from  about  1538),  since  which 
time  the  prisoners  were  once  removed  to  a 
house  in  Newtowne  (Newington),  where 
they  remained  for  a short  time,  and  were 
returned  back  again  to  the  aforesaid  White 
Lion,  there  to  remain  as  the  appointed 
gaole  for  the  county  of  Surrey.”  There  is 
a grant  by  King  Harry  VIII.,  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  reign,  to  Robert  Cursen,  of 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved 
monastery  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  consisting 
of  a tenement  called  the  “ Whyte  Lyon,” 
situate  and  being  in  the  parish  of  the 
blessed  Mary  Magdalen,  in  Southwark, 
wliicli  said  tenement  on  the  east  part 
abuts  upon  the  new  burying-ground  of  St. 
Olave’s,  and  a garden  belonging  to  the 
late  monastery  of  Lewes;  on  the  west 
part  on  the  king’s  highway ; on  the  north 
part  on  the  sign  of  the  “ Ball”  (late  per- 
taining to  Tliomas  Becket),  and  on  the 
south  part  by  a tenement  belonging  to 
Robert  Tirrell.  By  a letter  of  complaint 
from  “ the  wife  of  one  Thorp,  late  gaolor 
of  the  White  Lion,”  it  appears  that  this 
place  had  been  used  as  a gaol  as  far  back 
as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  During  her 
time  it  was  used  as  a prison  for  Roman 
Catholic  recusants.  In  1681,  the  “ White 
Lion”  was  in  so  ruinous  a condition  that 
prisoners  could  not  be  safely  kept  there, 
and  at  the  quarter  sessions,  held  at  Dork- 
ing in  January  of  that  year,  a committee 
was  appointed,  but  nothing  was  done  till 
1695,  when  the  county  prisoners,  having 
been  kei)t  in  the  Marshalsca  for  some  years, 
the  sheriff  agreed  with  Mr.  Lowman,  the 
keeper,  for  the  use  of  that  prison  to  keep 
the  county  prisoners  in,  granting  him  the 
benefit  of  the  “ White  Lion,”  except  that 
part  that  had  been  used  as  a liouse  of  cor- 
r.  ction ; and  in  1696  a lease  of  the  “ White 
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Lion”  was  granted  to  Lowman  for  fifty-  I 
nine  years.  Presuming  that  the  “ White  I 
Lion”  was  the  same  house  afterwards  ||l 
called  the  “ Crown,”  or  the  “ Crown  and 
Chequers,”  and  subsequently  “Baxter’s  | 
Chop-house,”  it  existed  until  the  year  1832,  ! 

when  it  was  pulled  down  to  form  the  ap-  i 
proach  to  London-bridge  ; and  the  site  is  [ 
now  occupied  by  the  new  north  wing  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  This  house  is  men- 
tioned in  “The  Epicure’s  Almanac,”  as  in- 
teresting on  account  of  its  antiquity,  and 
the  author  states  it  was  part  of  a palace 
where  King  Henry  VIII.  once  kept  his  i 
court.  It  was  decorated  externally  with  the 
remains  of  the  royal  insignia.  Some  of  the 
rooms,  then  occupied  by  a hop -merchant, 
had  ceilings  richly  embossed  with  the  arras 
of  the  royal  Harry.  This  is,  however,  all 
conjecture,  inasmuch  as  the  arms  were 
really  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
room  was  probably  the  court-room,  in 
which  the  justices  sat.  The  house  had 
formerly  been  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“ Three  Brushes,”  or  “ Holy  Water  Sprin- 
klers.” In  1652  it  was  conveyed  by 
Thomas  Overman  to  Hugh  Lawton,  who 
died  in  1669 ; and  in  1678  it  was,  by  bar- 
gain and  sale,  enrolled  in  Chancery.  Abra- 
ham Lawton  and  Mary  his  wife,  he  being 
nephew  and  heir  of  Hugh,  conveyed  the 
premises  to  Nathaniel  Collier,  who  by  his  ' 
will,  dated  Nov.  7,  1695,  devised  the  same 
to  his  daughter  Susanna  Lardner,  wife  of 
Richard  Lardner.  A fine  was  levied  in 
1700,  and  in  1739  Richard  Lardner,  by 
will,  devised  the  property  to  his  son  Na- 
thaniel, who  left  by  will,  dated  1767,  a 
moiety  of  the  “Three  Brushes”  to  his 
niece  Mary,  and  the  other  moiety  to  Eliza- 
beth Solly  and  Mary  Rogers.  In  1769, 
Isaac  Solly  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  with 
J ohn  Rogers,  conveyed  and  levied  a fine  of 
their  moiety  to  the  Rev.  William  Lister, 
who,  by  will,  in  1777,  devised  it  to  his 
nephews  Daniel  and  William  Lister,  and 
his  daughter  Elizabeth.  In  1795  the  pre- 
mises were  conveyed  to  Joseph  Prince,  and 
in  1832  they  were  bought  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  are  now 
comprised  within  the  hospital  gates.  The 
“ George  Inn”  is  mentioned  by  Stow,  and 
even  earlier,  in  1554,  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  Its  name  was  then 
the  “ St.  George.”  There  is  no  further 
trace  of  it  tiU  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  there  are  two  tokens  issued  from 
this  inn.  Mr.  Burns  quotes  the  following 
lines  from  the  Musarum  Delicics,  upon  a 
sm’feit  by  drinking  bad  sack  at  the  “George 
Tavern,”  in  Southwark  : — 

• “ Oh,  would  I might  turn  poet  for  an  hour, 

To  satirize  with  a vindictive  power 
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Against  the  drawer,  or  could  I desire 
Old  Johnson’s  head  had  scalded  in  the  fire  ; 
How  would  he  rage,  and  bring  Apollo  down 
To  scold  with  Bacchus,  and  depose  the  clown 
For  his  ill  government,  and  so  confute 
Our  poets,  apes,  that  do  so  much  impute 
Unto  the  grape  inspirement.” 

In  the  year  1670  this  inn  was  in  great 
part  burnt  down  and  demolished  by  a fire 
which  happened  in  the  Borough,  and  it 
was  totally  burnt  down  by  the  great  fire 
in  Southwark  in  1676 — the  owner  at  that 
time  being  John  Sayer,  and  the  tenant 
Mark  Weyland.  The  present  building, 
although  built  only  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  on  the 
old  plan,  having  open  wooden  galleries 
leading  to  the  chambers  on  each  side  of 
the  inn-yard.  In  1739  this  property  was 
in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Aynescombe, 
Esq.,  of  Charterhouse-square,  from  whom 
it  descended  to  his  granddaughter  Valen- 
tina Aynescombe,  who  married  Lillie 
Smith,  Esq.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of 
George  II.,  an  act  was  passed  for  vest- 
ing the  settled  estates  of  Lillie  Smith, 
Esq.,  and  Valentina  his  wife,  in  trus- 
tees, to  be  sold,  and  in  1785  this  and 
other  property  was  conveyed  and  sold  to 
Lillie  Smith  Aynescombe,  Esq.,  and  within 
a few  years  it  has  been  purchased  by  the 
trustees  of  Guy^s  Hospital.  The  “White 
Hart”  was  the  head-quarters  of  Jack  Cade 
and  his  rebel  rout,  during  their  brief  so- 
journ in  London  in  1450.  Shakspeare 
represents  Cade  as  saying  to  his  followers, 
“ Hath  my  sword  therefore  broke  through 
London  gates,  that  ye  should  leave  me  at 
the  White  Hart,  in  Southwark?”  The 
chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars  records  one 
of  the  deeds  of  violence  committed  by 
these  rebels,  in  these  words : “ At  the 
Whyt  Hart  in  Southwark  one  Hawaydine 
of  Sent  Martin’s  was  beheaded.”  The 
“White  Hart”  now  existing  is  not  the 
same  building  that  afforded  quarters  to 
Jack  Cade,  for  in  1669  the  back  part  of 
the  old  inn  was  accidentally  burnt  down, 
and  the  inn  was  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  which  happened  in  Southwark 
in  1676.  The  “Boar’s  Head”  was  the 
property  of  Sir  John  Eastolf,  of  Caistor, 
in  Norfolk,  and  who  died  in  1640,  pos- 
sessed, among  other  estates  in  Southwark, 
of  one  messuage  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
Mary  Magdalen  (now  part  of  St.  Savi- 
our’s), called  the  “Boar’s  Head.”  Mr. 
Chalmers,  in  his  History  of  Oxford,  says, 
“ It  is  ascertained  that  the  ‘ Boar’s  Head’ 
in  Southwark  (then  divided  into  tene- 
ments), and  Caldecott  Manor,  in  Suffolk, 
were  part  of  the  benefactions  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  Knt.,  to  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford.” Henry  Windesone,  in  a letter  to 
John  Faston,  dated  August,  1459,  says, 


“ An  it  please  you  to  remember  my  mas- 
ter (Sir  John  Fastolf)  at  your  best  leisure, 
whether  his  old  promise  shall  stand  as 
touching  my  preferring  to  the  Boar’s 
Head  in  Southwark.  Sir,  I would  have 
been  at  another  place,  and  of  my  master’ s 
own  notion  he  said  that  I should  set  up  in 
the  Boar’s  Head.”  This  inn  was  situate 
on  the  east  side  of  the  High-street,  and 
north  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  opposite 
St.  Saviour’s  Church  j and  that  court,  the 
writer  thought,  was  the  site  of  the  old 
inn.  In  the  churchwardens’  accounts  for 
St.  Olave’s,  Southwark,  in  1614  and  1615, 
the  house  is  thus  mentioned:  “Received 
of  John  Barlowe,  that  dwelleth  at  ye 
Boar’s  Head,  in  Southwark,  for  suffering 
the  encroachment  at  the  corner  of  the 
wall  in  ye  Flemish  churchyard  for  one 
yeare,  IIIIs.”  The  “ Bear”  at  the  bridge 
foot  was  a noted  house  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  it 
remained  until  the  houses  on  the  old  bridge 
were  pulled  down,  in  or  about  the  year 
1760.  This  house  was  situate  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Olave,  on  the  west  side  of  High- 
street,  between  Pepper-alley  and  the  foot 
of  London -bridge.  It  is  mentioned  in  a 
deed  (dated  Dec.  12,  1554,  in  the  first 
and  second  year  of  Philip  and  Mary), 
whereby  “Edmonde  Wythipoll,  of  Groy- 
piswicke,  gentleman,  conveyed  to  Henry 
Leke,  of  Suthwerk,  berebruer,  (with  other 
premises,)  the  yearly  quit-rent  of  two 
shillings  going  out  of  a tenement  being  a 
tavern,  called  the  ‘ Beare,’  in  Southwark 
aforesaid,  and  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Oluf.” 
There  is  another  deed  of  the  same  date 
and  to  the  like  effect,  witnessed  by  Roger 
Hyepy,  who,  from  the  parish  books,  it 
appears,  was  landlord  of  the  “Bear.” 
There  is  still  earlier  mention  of  this  house, 
for  among  the  entries  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  Sir  John  Howard, in  his  steward’s 
accounts,  are  to  be  found  recorded, — 
“ March  6th,  1463-4.  Item  payd  for  red 
wyn  at  the  Bere  in  Southewerke,  IIIc?.” 
And  again, — “March  14th  (same  year). 
Item  payd  at  dinner  at  the  Bere  in  Southe- 
werke, in  Costys,  Ills.  llld.  Item,  that 
my  mastyr  lost  at  shotyiige,  XXd.”  From 
1568  to  1570  there  are  three  entries  in 
the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of 
Saint  Olave’s,  for  dinners  and  drinkings 
at  the  “Bear.”  Cornelius  Cooke,  men- 
tioned in  the  parish  accounts  of  St.  Olave’s 
as  overseer  of  the  land  side  as  early  as 
1630,  became  a soldier,  and  ultimately 
was  made  captain  of  the  trained  bands. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  Crom- 
well’s time,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  sale  of  the  king’s  lands. 
After  the  Restoration,  he  settled  down  as 
landlord  of  this  inn.  Gerrard,  in  a letter 
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to  Lord  Strafford,  dated  January,  1633, 
intimates  that  all  back  doors  to  taverns 
on  the  Thames  were  commanded  to  be 
shut  up,  excepting  only  the  “Bear”  at 
the  bridge  foot,  exempted  by  reason  of  the 
passage  to  Greenwich.  The  “Cavaliers’ 
ballad”  on  the  magnificent  funeral  ho- 
nours rendered  to  Admiral  Dean  (killed 
June  2, 1653)  has  the  follonnug  allusion : — 

“ From  Greenwich  towards  the  Bear  at  Bridge 
foot, 

He  was  wafted  with  wind  that  had  water  to’t ; 
But  I think  they  brought  the  deril  to  hoot, — 
Which  nobody  can  deny.” 

There  is  also  another  allusion  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  a ballad  “ On  banishing 
the  Ladies  out  of  Town  — 

“ Farewell  Bridge  foot  and  Bear  thereby. 

And  those  bald  pates  that  stand  so  high  ; 

We  wish  it  from  our  very  souls 
That  other  heads  were  on  those  poles.” 

Pepys  on  the  24th  Fehuary,  1666-7,  men- 
tions the  mistress  of  the  “ Bear”  drowning 


[June, 

herself,  and  again  alludes  to  the  inn  on  the 
3rd  of  April  following.  In  the  year  1761 
the  “Bear”  was  puUed  down,  on  the  bridge 
being  tvidened.  In  the  “Public  Adver- 
tiser” of  Saturday,  Dec.  26th,  1761,  is 
the  following  announcement : — “ Thurs- 
day last,  the  workmen  employed  in  pull- 
ing down  the  ^ Bear’  tavern  at  the  foot  of 
London-bridge,  found  several  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
other  monies  to  a considerable  extent.” 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  the  following 
views  and  engravings;  viz.,  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  engraved  Oct.  8th, 
1810,  from  a painting  in  fresco  by  W. 
Blake ; view  of  an  ancient  house  in  South- 
wark ; view  of  a panelled  room  and  ceiling 
of  a house  in  High-street,  Borough;  a 
view  of  the  “Tabard”  in  1720;  and  one 
or  two  drawings,  executed,  we  believe,  by 
the  ^vl’iter  of  the  paper. — John  Wickham 
Flower,  Esq.,  read  a paper  entitled,  “ No- 
tices of  Croydon  Church.” 


XILKEX]S'Y  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


At  the  meeting  held  in  the  Tholsel, 
May  5,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ossory, 
President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  Graves  reported  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
IMarch  meeting,  he  had  communicated  with 
various  persons  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  chancel-arch  of  the  ancient 
building  known  as  the  Nunnery,  atjClon- 
macnoise,  said  to  have  been  built  by  a 
Dervorgilla  after  her  separation  from  her 
paramour,  Dermot  MAIurrough.  He  had 
received  so  much  encouragement,  that  he 
thought  the  issue  of  a circular,  containing 
a brief  historical  notice  of  the  building,  and 
the  nature  of  the  repairs  required,  would 
produce  the  necessary  funds.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  such  a circular  should  be 
prepared  and  issued. 

A number  of  interesting  presents  to  the 
museum  were  exhibited,  and  the  following 
papers  were  read  : — 

“ The  Clan  Cavanagh,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.” 
By  Herbert  T.  Hore,  Esq.  A most  inte- 
resting chapter  in  the  history  of  Ireland, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  counties  of 
Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford. 

“ On  Ancient  Masons’  IVIarks  at  Youghal 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  Secret  Language 
of  the  Craftsmen  of  the  Ifiiddle  Ages  in 
Ireland.”  By  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Esq., 
architect.  A very  interesting  paper,  il- 
lustrated by  drawings  of  a great  number 
of  ancient  masons’  marks. 

“ On  Ancient  Glass  Beads  and  Cylinders, 
found  on  the  strand  of  Dunworly  Bay, 
county  Cork,”  (accompanying  a donation 
of  the  beads).  By  Dr.  Belcher. 


An  account  of  an  ancient  manuscript  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
preserved  at  the  public  library  at  Nice, 
and  the  work  of  “ Master  Thomas  de  Hy- 
bernia,  Fellow  of  the  Sorhonne.”  Commu- 
nicated hy  Albert  Way,  Esq. 

A notice  of  “John  Annias,  the  Poisoner.” 
By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Gihson,  M.R.I.A. 


The  ^Excavations  at  Ostia. — A letter 
from  Rome  gives  some  additional  details 
of  the  excavations  going  on  at  Ostia,  in 
the  Papal  States.  The  more  important 
excavations,  thus  far,  have  been  made  on 
the  side  of  the  gate  which  opened  on  the 
road  which  led  to  Rome.  The  road  of 
the  tombs,  which  has  been  entirely  freed 
from  rubbish,  contains  monuments  which, 
from  their  state  of  preservation,  and  from 
the  inscriptions  relative  to  historical  per- 
sonages, are  of  equal  interest  nilh  those 
of  Pompeii.  The  military  station  is  near 
the  gate,  and  is  well  preserved ; in  it 
has  been  discovered  a marble  table,  on 
which  the  soldiers  played  at  different 
games  when  not  on  duty.  Near  the 
gate  also  is  a fountain,  richly  decorated, 
and  fed  by  a large  conduit.  As  the  soil  is 
sandy  and  arid,  surprise  is  felt  that  the 
site  should  have  been  chosen  for  a foun- 
tain. From  the  gate,  narrow  and  winding 
streets  run  in  different  directions.  Ostia 
was  built  near  the  sea,  though  it  is  now 
somewhat  inland ; but  on  account  of  the 
ravages  of  the  barbarians,  its  inhabitants, 
instead  of  causing  it  to  spread  along  the 
shore,  as  originally  intended,  continued 
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building  landwards.  Excavations  have 
also  been  made  on  the  side  near  the  sea, 
and  it  is  there  that  the  veritable  Roman 
remains  are  most  numerous  and  interest- 
ing. Some  time  ago,  ruins  of  what 
appeared  to  M.  Visconti,  director  of  the 
excavations,  to  be  the  baths  built  by  An- 
toninus Pius,  were  discovered,  but  some 


authorities  considered  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. It  has  now  been  positively  ascer- 
tained that  the  ruins  in  question  are  those 
of  the  baths.  In  one  of  the  rooms  a 
mosaic  floor  has  just  been  brought  to 
light ; its  colours  are  striking,  and  the 
design  exceedingly  pleasing. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


COATS  OF  ARMS  IN  ESSEX  CHURCHES. 
Uttlespoed  Hundeed. — No.  VII. 
Saffron  Walden. 


In  a series  of  ten  shields  under  the 
clerestory  windows  are  these  arms,  each 
repeated  twice : — 

1.  Audley,  Quarterly  per  pale  indented 
or,  az,,  in  second  and  third  quarters 
an  eagle  displayed  of  the  first,  over 
all  on  a bend  of  the  second  a fret  be- 
tween two  martlets  of  the  first ; im- 
paling Grey,  Barry  of  6,  arg.,  az.,  in 
chief  3 torteaux. 

2.  JEowa/rd,  quarterly  of  6 : — 

1.  6.  Howard. 

2.  BrotTierton. 

3.  Warren. 

4.  Mowbray. 

5.  Audley. 

On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  Knyvett, 
Arg.,  a bend  and  border  engrailed 
sab. 

3.  Griffin,  quarterly  of  8 : — 

1.  Griffin,  Sab.,  griffin  segreant  arg., 
armed  or. 

2.  BrotTierton. 

3.  Latymer,  Gu.,  a cross  patee  or. 

4.  Mowbray. 

5.  Howard. 

6.  Warren. 

7.  Mowbray . 

8.  Audley. 

4.  Griffin  only. 

On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  Howard, 
quarterly  of  6,  as  No.  2. 

5.  Howard,  quarterly  of  4 : — 

1.  Howard. 

2.  BrotTierton. 

3.  Warren. 

4.  Mowbray. 

On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  Audley. 
In  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  chancel  this  coat  of  arms  in  glass, 
A.n.  1792 


Griffin,  quarterly  of  9 ; viz,, 

1.  Griffin. 

2.  BrotTierton. 

3.  Batymer. 

4.  Mowbray. 

5.  Ferrars,  Gu.,  7 mascles  conjoined 
or,  3,  3, 1. 

6.  Howard. 

7.  Warren. 

8.  Mowbray. 

9.  Audley ; impaling, 

Dexter,  ScTiute,  Az.,  a stag’s  horn 
paleways,  surmounted  by  a mullet 
arg.; 

Sinister, Arg.,  a cross  sab.  be- 

tween 4 pellets. 

In  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  of 
the  chancel  the  following,  also  1792  : — 
Griffin,  quarterly  of  9,  as  before,  im- 
paling Arg.,  a cross  sab.  between  4 
pellets. 

Dr.  Heckford,  in  his  MS,  notes  of  Wal- 
den Church,  taken  in  1765,  mentions  the 
following  arms  in  the  windows,  which  have 
since  disappeared : — 

1.  Beaufort,  HuTce  of  Somerset,  France 
and  England  quarterly,  border  gobony 
arg.,  az. 

2.  France  and  England  quarterly, 

file  of  3 points  arg.,  seme  de-lys  gu. 

3.  Ferrars  of  Groby,  Gu,,  7 mascles 
conjoined  or,  3,  3, 1. 

4.  Walden  Abbey,  Az.,  on  bend  gu. 
cottized  arg.  between  2 mullets  or 
3 escallops  arg, 

5.  Gu.,  on  a chevron  arg.  3 mul- 

lets sab. 

6.  Az.,  a lion  passant  or. 

7.  Gu.,  a cross  or  between  4 

plates. 

On  the  monuments  these  arms : — 
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1.  On  the  altar-tomb  to  8ir  Thomas 
Audley,  1544,  Audley  alone,  several  times 
repeated.  Also  Audley  impaling  quarterly 
of  8:— 

1.  Grey,  Barry  of  6,  arg.,  az.,  in  chief 
3 torteaux. 

2.  Sastings,  Or,  a maunch  gu. 

3.  Valence,  Barry  of  10,  arg.,  az.,  an 
orle  of  8 martlets  gu. 

4.  Ferrars,  Ou.,  7 mascles  conjoined 
or,  3,  3, 1. 

6.  Astley  % Az.,  a cinquefoil  erm. 

6.  Widmlle,  Arg.,  a fess  and  canton  gu. 

7.  JBonville,  Sab.,  6 muUets  arg.,  pierced 
gu.,  3,  2,  1. 

8.  Harrington,  Sab,,  a fret  arg. 

2.  A monument  to  William  Woodhall, 
of  UUocb,  CO.  Cumberland,  Gent.,  1603  : — 

1, 4.  Woodhall,  Arg.,  a cross  moline  gu. 

2, 3.  Grindall,  Quarterly,  or,  sab.,  a 
cross  countercbanged. 

3.  A monument  to  William  Byrde, 
Gent.,  1568.  Three  coats : — 

1.  Byrde,  Quarterly,  arg.,  sab.,  in  first 
quarter  an  eagle  displayed  of  the 
second.  Crest,  a Tudor  rose. 

2.  Shirley,  Sab.,  a chevron  erm.  be- 
tween 3 roses  or,  leaved  vert. 

3.  Woodhall. 

4.  A monument  to  William  FLolgate, 
Gent.,  1630 

Or,  a bend  between  2 bulls’  heads 
couped  sab.  Crest,  a bull’s  bead 
couped  sab. 

5.  A monument  to  Thomas  Baron,  Gent., 
1647 

Erm.,  3 bendlets  gu.  impaling  paly  of  6, 
or,  arg.,  on  a chief  gu.  3 bons’  beads 
erased  of  the  second. 

6.  A monument  to  Isaac  Gardner,  Fsq^., 
of  Chesterford,  1811 : — 

Arg.,  a griffin  segreant  sab.,  armed  gu. 
Crest,  a griffin  passant  sab. 

7.  A monument  to  William  Caley,  Fsq., 
of  Brompton,  co.  York,  1719 : — 

Quarterly,  arg.,  sab.,  on  bend  gu.  3 mul- 
lets or.  Crest,  a demi-lion  rampant 
arg.,  debruised  by  a bend  gu.,  bolding 
a battle-axe. 

8.  A monument  to  Thomas  West,  mer- 
chant of  London,  1696 : — 

Arg.,  a fess  dancette  sab.,  impaling 
Bohinett,  on  a chevron  3 roundles, 
a canton  erm. 

9.  A monument  to  Jannes  Bohinett, 
Gent.,  Mayor  of  Walden  in  1674 : — 

Bohinett  as  before,  impaling  Dyke,  Or, 
3 cinquefoils  sab.,  2, 1.  Crest,  a pair 


» In  Lord  Braybrooke’s  History  of  Audley  End 
this  coat  is  erroneously  called  BeUomont. 


[ J uuej 

of  wings  conjoined  and  displayed, 
between  them  a cross  patee. 

10.  A monument  to  Charles  Wale,  Fsq., 
of  Little  Bardfield,  1722 : — 

Arg.,  on  cross  sab.  5 lions  rampant  or. 
Crest,  a lion  rampant  holding  a cross 
patee  fitebee. 

11.  On  another  monument  to  the  Wale 
family : — 

Wale  impaling  Andrews,  Or,  a saltire 
az.,  on  a chief  gu.  3 mullets  of  the 
field. 

12.  A monument  to  Frideswide,  wife  of 
James  Bohinett,  Gent.,  1706: — 

Bohinett  impaling  Cook,  Arg.,  a chev- 
ron gu.,  in  chief  3 horses’  beads 
couped  sab. 

13.  A monument  to  George  Kilhorne, 
Vicar.  Two  shields : — 

1.  Kilhorne,  Arg.,  on  chevron  az.  be- 
tween 3 bald  coots  sab.  a fret  or; 
impaling  Baymond,  Sab.,  a chevron 
between  3 eagles  displayed  arg.,  on 
a chief  of  last  a bend  engrailed  be- 
tween 2 martlets  of  the  field.  Crest, 
a bald  coot  sab.,  in  bis  beak  a cross- 
let  fitebee  arg. 

2.  Quarterly : — 

1,  4.  Kilhorne. 

2,  '3.  Aston,  Arg.,  a fess,  and  in  chief 
3 lozenges  sab. 

On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  Bevell, 
Arg.,  on  chevron  gu.  3 trefoils  slipt 
erm.,  a border  engrailed  sab. 

14.  A monument  to  the  Fiske  family : — 

Cheeky,  arg.,  gu.,  on  a pale  sab.  3 mul- 
lets or. 

15.  A flat  stone  to  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Thomas  Walsingham,  1691 : — 

Paly  of  6,  arg,,  sab.,  a fess  gu. 

16.  A flat  stone  to  Sir  JoJm  Oshorne, 
Bart. : — 

Quarterly,  erm.,  az  , a cross  engrailed 
or,  with  Ulster  impabng  Walsing- 
ham. 

17.  A flat  stone  to  Bichard  Mayo,  Gent,, 
1738 

Gu.,  a chevron  vaire  between  3 ducal 
coronets  or. 

18.  A flat  stone  to  Bichard  Drake,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Radwinter,  1702 : — 

Arg.,  a wyvern  between  2 flaunches 
gu,,  impabng  Tufton,  Arg.,  on  pale 
sab.  an  eagle  displayed  arg. 

19.  A flat  stone  to  James  Monteith, 
Gent.,  1681 : — 

Quarterly — 1,  4,  Or,  bend  cheeky,  arg., 
sab.;  2, 3,  Az.,  3 axes  arg.:  aU  with- 
in a border  of  last. 

John  H.  Speeling. 

Wicken  Bectory,  April,  1858. 


1858.] 
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THE  SUPPOSED  PORTRAIT  OF  ADDISON. 


Me.  Ueban, — It  is  a very  remarkable 
fact,  that  year  after  year  we  accept  tradi- 
tions as  truths,  and  perpetuate  conven- 
tional opinions  and  impressions  as  indis- 
putable; and  this  not  only  in  matters 
which  fairly  may  be  considered  as  within 
the  province  of  the  scholar,  the  man  of  taste, 
and  the  disciple  of  a particular  branch  of 
art,  but  in  subjects  of  a wider  range  and 
common  interest.  It  is  proposed  to  fami- 
liarize all  classes  with  the  features  of  our 
standard  worthies  and  authors  by  the 
publication  of  a national  portrait-gallery : 
in  London,  the  monuments  that  disfigure 
our  metropolitan  Valhallas,  St.  Paul’s  Ca- 
thedral and  Westminster  Abbey,  are  only 
tolerated  as  containing,  among  masses  of 
stone  and  marble,  some  statues  of  the 
great  departed.  A very  important  dis- 
covery has  cast  a shadow  of  discredit  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  portraiture  of  one 
man,  whose  exquisite  writings  have  been 
described  as  the  pure  and  undefiled  foun- 
tain of  the  English  language,  and  the 
erection  of  whose  statue  in  Poet’s  Corner 
by  a subscription  headed  by  Rogers  and 
Mackintosh,  elicited  a brilliant  and  well- 
known  eulogium  from  Lord  Macaulay  ; — • 
need  I say  I allude  to  Joseph  Addison  ? 

This  statue,  one  of  the  earliest  works 
of  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  was  designed 
from  a celebrated  picture  of  Addison  at 
Holland-house,  Kensington.  A careful 
comparison  of  this  portrait  with  three 
others — a kitcat,  a full  length  of  him  in  his 
robes  as  King’s  Chamberlain,  and  a minia- 
ture by  Zincke,  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Andrew  Fountaine,  of  Narford-house,  Nor- 
folk— has  proved  that  it  is  a copy  of  the 
former,  the  kitcat,  which  is  the  picture  of 
that  gentleman’s  ancestor,  Sir  Andrew 
Fountaine,  the  friend  of  Addison,  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Leibnitz.  The  error  probably 
arose  fromafriendly  interchangeof  portraits 
between  Sir  Andrew  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
whose  picture  figures  at  Narford  as  that 
of  Lord  Lauderdale.  An  undoubted  ori- 
ginal, because  cotemporaneous,  portrait 
was  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Dorset  by 
Pope’s  Jarvis,  at  Knole,  and  represents 
Addison  as  a hard-featured  man,  while 
Sir  Andrew  was  remarkably  handsome, 
(and  strongly  [strangely  ?]  resembling 
Congreve,  though  the  latter  had  a slightly 
aquiline  instead  of  a straight  nose;)  the 
only  similarity  lying  in  the  ivig.  The 
dress  of  Sir  Andrew  is  a well-cut  robe  of  a 
claret  colour,  and  his  right  hand  points  to 
his  favourite  book-shelves  at  Narford : the 
loose  gown  of  the  essayist  is  ill-set  on. 

Jt  may  be  interesting  to  give  some  par- 


ticulars of  the  life  of  Sir  Andrew.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Andrew  Fountaine, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Salle,  Norfolk,  by  Sarah  his 
wife,  daughter  to  Sir  Thomas  Cldcheley. 

He  attracted  the  notice  of  William  of 
Orange  when  a gownsman  at  Oxford,  by 
a Latin  congratulatory  speech,  received 
knighthood,  and  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  announced  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
glish  throne  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover. 
In  the  valuable  state  papers  edited  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  M.  Kemble,  we  find  him,  in 
a letter  dated  Oct.  18,  1701,  Berlin,  de- 
desiring  Leibnitz  to  forward  his  election 
as  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  that 
city,  (Lett.  105) ; in  their  subsequent 
correspondence  we  hear  of  him  at  Wittem- 
berg,  Leipzic,  delighting  the  Queen  of 
Prussia  with  his  conversation ; entreated  to 
forward  his  observations  on  nature  during 
his  travels;  at  Nuremberg, Munich,Vienna, 
and  meditating  a visit  to  Vienna ; passing 
through  Saltzburg,  visiting  the  camp  of  the 
imperial  army,  and  visiting  Modena,  hav- 
ing interviews  with  literary  men  at  Rome 
in  1702;  in  the  following  year  receiving 
“ a most  noble  gold  medal”  from  the  ill- 
fated  Electress  at  Zell ; on  his  way  to 
Hamburgh.  Home  again  in  1704,  he 
writes  suspiciously  of  the  impostor  of  For- 
mosa, adding,  “My  Saxon  coins  go  on 
apace,  and  I have  inclosed  the  first  table, 
that  you  (Leibnitz)  may  give  your  opinion 
on  it,”  (Lett.  145).  And  Leibnitz  replies, 
“I  have  sent  your  specimen  of  ancient 
medals  to  M.  the  Count  of  Schwaltzburg.” 
Before  we  again  hear  of  him.  Sir  Andrew 
was  doubtless  employed  in  arranging  his 
treasures  gathered  with  such  ardent  zeal 
on  the  Continent,  and  still  at  Narford, 
which  he  erected  in  1706,  on  his  accession 
to  the  family  property,  medals,  coins,  mis- 
sals, rare  books,  and  costly  articles  of 
vertu.  There  are  the  original  drawings 
by  Swift  for  the  “ Tale  of  the  Tub,”  and 
books,  the  witty  author’s  gift.  They  ap- 
pear about  1710  to  have  been  inseparable 
friends,  playing  at  anbre,  dining  at  the 
Vanhanrighs,  and  occasionally  elsewher., 
with  greater  freedom ! On  Dec.  30,  1710, 
Swift  records  in  his  journal  to  Stella,  Sir 
Andrew’s  recovery  from  a bad  fever,  but 
adds,  “ I have  lost  a legacy  by  his  living, 
for  he  told  me  he  had  left  me  a picture.” 
Sir  Andrew  superintended  the  education  of 
Prince  William,  and  was  Vice-Chamberlain 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  succeeded 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  Warden  of  the  Mint, 
1727,  and  was  created  K.B.  Jan.  14, 
1725;  he  died  in  1753,  and  was  buried  at 
Narford. 
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The  picture,  which  bears  the  initials 
“ H.  S.  pinx.,”  and  is  said  to  have  been 
painted  at  Eome,  is  now  at  Farrar^s,  in 
New  Bond- street : the  original  of  the 
picture  at  Holland-house,  by  frequent 
groups  of  visitors  gravely  regarded  with 
admiration,  was  by  Lord  Holland’s  order 
prominently  introduced  into  the  great 
picture  of  the  Fox  family  by  Leslie ; was 
copied  by  Sir  Richard  Westmacott  in 
stone;  and  lastly,  was  thus  celebrated  by 
the  great  Whig  critic  and  historian  : “ The 
features  are  pleasing,  the  complexion  is 
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remarkably  fair,  hut  in  the  expression  we 
trace  rather  the  gentleness  of  his  dis- 
position than  the  force  and  keenness  of  his 
intellect.” 

Such  is  the  romance  of  a portrait ; 
pending  enquiries  may  add  before  very 
long  to  its  history : should  this  be  the 
case,  I will  not  fail  to  communicate  the 
particulars. — I am,  &c., 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A, 
15,  Hill-st.,  KnigMshridge. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A List  of  Historical,  Biographical,  and  Archceological  Works  recently  published. 


Banceoet  (George) : The  History  of 
the  United  States.  Vol.  VII.  8vo.,  14s. 
(Boston,  U.S.) 

— — The  same  work  as  vol.  i.  of  “ The 
History  of  the  American  Revolution.”  8vo., 
14s.  (Boston,  U.S.) 

Bentinck  (Lord  George) : A Political 
Biography.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  B.  Disraeli, 
M.P.  New  edition,  crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
(Routledge.) 

Blacksheae  (General  David),  Memoir 
of;  including  Letters  from  Governors  Irwin, 
Jackson,  Mitchell,  Carty,  and  Rabun,  and 
from  Maj. -Gen. McIntosh, Brig.-Gen.Floyd, 
and  other  officers  of  the  Army  in  the  War 
of  1813-14  on  the  frontier  and  sea-coast  of 
Georgia;  and  also  Letters  from  Members 
of  Congress,  Dr.  Moses  Waddel,  and  others ; 
together  with  a Muster-roll  of  troops  under 
his  command.  By  Stephen  F.  Miller.  8vo., 
6s.  (Philadelphia.) 

Blake  (Robert),  Admiral  and  General 
at  Sea.  Based  on  Family  and  State  Papers. 
By  Hepworth  Dixon.  New  edition,  12mo., 
with  a portrait,  2s.  6d.  (Chapman  and 
Hall.) 

Boctell  (Chas.,  M.A,  Author  of  “Mo- 
numental Brasses  and  Slabs”) ; A Manual 
of  British  Archmology.  Square  16 mo., 
10s.  6d.  (Reeve.) 

Caetweiqht  (Peter),  Autobiography  of, 
the  Backwoods  Preacher.  Crown  8vo., 
7s.  6d.  (New  York.) 

Easton  (John)  : A Narrative  of  the 
Causes  which  led  to  Philips’  Indian  War 
of  1G75  and  1676;  with  other  Documents 
concerning  this  event,  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary-of-State  of  New  York.  Prepared 
from  the  original,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Franklin  B.  Hough.  4to.,  sewed, 
12s.  (Albany.) 

EDWAKDTHECoNFESSOR(LiveS  of).  l.La 
Estoire  de  Seint  Aedward  le  Rei  (with  an 
English  translation) ; 2.  Vita  Bcati  Edvardi 
11 


Regis  et  Confessoris;  3.  Vita  Eduuardi 
Regis  qui  apud  Westmonasterium  requies- 
cit.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Richards 
Luard,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Being  the 
Third  Work  of  the  Chronicles  and  Memo- 
rials of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  published  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Royal  8vo.,  half- 
bound, 8s.  6d.  (Longmans.) 

Falstaef  (Sir  John),  the  Life  of.  Illus- 
trated by  George  Cruikshank.  With  a 
Biography  of  the  Knight,  from  authentic 
sources,  by  Robert  B.  Brough.  Royal  8vo., 
12s.  6d.  (Longmans.) 

Foestee  (John) : Historical  and  Biogra- 
phical Essays.  2 vols.,  crown  8vo.,  21s. 
(Murray.) 

Feanco  : Vita  Beat!  Franconis  (the  Life 
of  the  Blessed  Franco).  Extracted  and 
Englished  from  a verie  aunciente  Chronicle 
in  the  Monastery  of  Villare,  in  Brabant. 
With  Preface  and  Appendix  by  the  Vene- 
rable Arthur  B.  Rowan,  D.D.,  Archdeacon 
of  Ardfert.  With  Engraved  Frontispiece, 
Notes,  and  Appendix  of  Documents.  4to., 
5s.  (London  : Simpkin.  Dublin : Hodges.) 

Golovin  (Ivan)  : History  of  Alexander 
the  First.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6d.  (Newby.) 

Hammond  (Capt.  M.  M.,  Rifle  Brigade), 
Memoir  of.  Third  edition,  crown  8vo.,  5s. 
(Nisbet.) 

Heeodotus,  the  History  of.  A new 
English  version,  edited  with  copious  Notes 
and  Appendices,  illustrating  the  History 
and  Geography  of  Herodotus,  from  the  most 
recent  sources  of  information;  and  em- 
bodying the  chief  results.  Historical  and 
Ethnographical,  which  have  been  obtained 
in  the  Progress  of  Cuneiform  and  Hiero- 
glyphical  Discovery.  By  George  Rawlinson, 
M.A.,  assisted  by  Col.  Sir  Henry  Rawliu- 
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son,  K.C.B.,  and  Sir.T.  G.  Wilkinson,  F.R.S. 
4 vols.  Vol.  II,  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo.,  18s.  (Murray.) 

Jeffeet  (Alexander) : The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Roxburghshire  and  adjacent 
Districts,  2 vols,,  crown  8vo,,  18s.  (Lon- 
don : Hope.  Edinburgh:  Jack.) 

Jesse’s  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 
their  Adherents.  New  edition,  complete  in 
1 vol.,  with  Index,  and  Six  Portraits  after 
original  pictures.  Crown  8vo.,  5s,  (Bohn.) 

Kelly  (Rev.  M.,  D.D ) : Calendar  of 
Irish  Saints;  with  Select  Poems  and 
Hymns.  12mo.,  5s,  (J.  R.  Smith.) 

Kincaied  : The  Hero  Missionary ; or, 
a History  of  the  Labours  of  the  Rev.  Eu- 
genio Kincaird.  By  Alfred  S.  Patton,  Au- 
thor of  “ Light  in  the  Valley,”  &c.  With 
Portraits.  12mo.,  7s.  6d.  (New  York.) 

Ltjtteeoth  (Henri) : Russia  and  the 
Jesuits,  from  1772  to  1820.  Principally 
from  Unpublished  Documents.  Translated 
from  the  French.  8vo.,  sewed,  2s.  (Seeley.) 

Macaulay  (Lord)  : The  History  of 
England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  the 
Second.  New  edition.  Vol.  VI.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s.  (Longmans.) 

-- — Vol.  VII.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  (Long- 
mans.) 

Memoeials  of  an  Only  Daughter.  By 
the  Authoress  of  “Shady-side.”  12mo., 
3s.  6d.  (London : Low.  Edinburgh : Con- 
stable.) 

Meeivale  (Rev.  Charles) : A History 
of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  Vol.  6, 
comprising  the  History  from  the  Reign  of 
Nero  to  the  FaU  of  Jerusalem.  8vo.,  16s. 
(Longmans.) 

Mezzoeanti  (Cardinal),  The  Life  of: 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir  of  Eminent 
Linguists,  Ancient  and  Modern,  By  C.  W. 
Russell,  D.D.,  President  of  St,  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynooth.  With  a Portrait,  and 
Fac-similes  in  Sixteen  Languages.  8vo., 
12s.  (Longmans.) 

Mill  (James) : The  History  of  British 
India.  Fifth  edit.  With  Notes  and  Con- 
tinuation by  Horace  Hayman  Wilson.  Vol. 
VI.  Crown  8vo,,  6s.  (Madden.) 

Mueeay  (James)  : French  Finance  and 
Financiers  under  Louis  XV.  8vo.,  10s.  6d. 
(Longmans  ) 

O’Hanlon  (Rev.  John) : The  Life  of 
St.  Laurence  O’Toole.  12mo.,  Is,  6d.  (J.R. 
Smith.) 

Peethes  (Frederick),  Life  and  Times 
of.  Abridged  from  the  8vo.  ed.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s.  (London  : Hamilton.  Edin- 
burgh : Constable.) 

PiCKEOED  (Mrs.) : Love  made  Perfect. 
Illustrated  in  the  Life  and  Diary  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Pickford,  late  of  Salisbury.  Ed. 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  M'Owan.  Crown  8vo., 
4s.  (Hamilton.) 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


PiCTOEiAL  (The)  Histoey  oe  Eng- 
land : being  a History  of  the  People  as 
well  as  a History  of  the  Kingdom.  Illus- 
trated Vi^ith  many  hundred  wood  en- 
gravings. New  edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected. Vol.  VI.  Royal  8vo.,  1 5s.  (Cham- 
bers.) 

Pope  : Additional  Facts  concerning  His 
Maternal  Ancestry.  By  Robert  Davies, 
F.S.A.  In  a Letter  to  Mr.  Hunter,  Au- 
thor of  the  Tract  entitled  “ Pope  : His 
Descent  and  Family  Connections,”  8vo., 
sewed.,  2s.  (J.  R.  Smith.) 

Winslow  : Hidden  Life : Memorials  of 
John  Whitmore  Winslow,  Undergraduate 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  By  his  Father, 
Octavius  Winslow,  D.D.  New  edition, 
12mo.,  3s.  6d.  (Shaw.) 

Robson’s  Great  Sieges  of  History.  New 
edition.  With  the  addition  of  the  Sieges 
of  Delhi  and  Lucknow.  By  Capt.  Thomas 
Spanliie,  Bengal  Retired  List.  With  eight 
Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert.  12mo,,  5s. 
(Routledge.) 

Steickland  (Hugh  Edward),  Memoirs 
of.  By  Sir  William  Jardine.  Royal  8vo., 
36s.  (Van  Voorst.) 

Tudoes  and  Stuaets.  By  a Descend- 
aTit  of  the  Plantagenets,  Vol.  I.  Tudors. 
Crown  8vo.,  10s,  6d.  (Hardwicke.) 

Xatiee  : The  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
Apostle  of  the  Indies  and  Japan,  born  a.d. 
1505,  died  a.d.  1552,  Translated  from 
the  Italian  of  Bartoli  and  Maffei.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Faber.  8vo., 
6s.  (Jones.) 

ZwiNGLi ; or.  The  Rise  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Switzerland : a Life  of  the  Re- 
former; with  some  Notices  of  his  Time 
and  Contemporaries.  By  R.  Christoffel, 
Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Winter- 
singen.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
J.  Cochran.  8vo.,  10s.  6d.  (London : 
Hamilton.  Edinburgh : Clark.) 

Announcements  of  Forthcoming  Works. 

By  Messrs.  Huest  and  Blackett  : — ■ 
Memoirs  of  Rachel.  2 vols.,  crown  8vo., 
with  Portrait. 

By  Messrs.  Nisbet  : — 

A Memoir,  with  Letters,  of  the  late  Thomas 
Seddon,  jun..  Artist.  Crown  8vo. 

By  Messrs.  Smith  and  Eldee  : — 

The  Chaplain’s  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of 
Delhi.  By  the  Rev.  A.  E.  W.  Rottoii. 
Crown  8vo. 

By  Messrs.  Paeteidge  : — 

My  Recollections  of  the  last  Four  Popes : a 
Biography  and  a Reply.  By  Alessandro 
Gavazzi. 

By  Messrs.  Longmans  :— 

A Life  of  Mary  Anne  Schimmelpenninck. 
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Ct)c  iMontijlg  IntfOigencfr, 

AND 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF 
Foreign  News,  Domestic  Occurrences,  and  Notes  of  the  Month. 


May  15. 

The  New  Italian  Opera. — Mr.  Gye  has 
succeeded  in  opening  the  new  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  the  day  announced  for 
many  weeks.  This  Herculean  labour,  we 
are  told,  has  been  accomplished  at  a cost 
of  exertion  and  anxiety  which  has  for  the 
pi’esent  prostrated  his  strength  and  se- 
riously injured  his  health.  His  eventual 
success  was  much  doubted — the  question 
was  everywhere  a subject  of  gos>ip — the 
English  fashion  of  treating  disputed  points, 
betting,  was  largely  resorted  to,  and  it 
seems  that  the  opening  of  the  doors  in- 
volved an  amount  of  money  lost  and  won 
that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the 
St.  Leger  or  the  Derby. 

The  theatre  is  a stately  pile,  and  must 
rank  high  among  the  architectural  orna- 
ments of  London,  It  cannot  be  called 
chaste  or  severe;  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  extremely  classical  purity  is  desirable 
in  buildings  for  public  amusement.  Rich- 
ness and  variety  are  more  essential,  and 
these  have  been  obtained  in  the  form  of 
this  theatre.  The  Bow-street  front  con- 
sists of  a central  portico  and  two  wings ; 
the  portico  is  composed  of  five  great 
Corinthian  pillars,  surmounted  by  a richly 
sculptured  frieze.  The  bottom  of  the 
portico  forms  a covered  way  leading  to 


the  difierent  doors,  five  in  number;  so 
that  the  visitors  to  every  part  of  the 
house  are  sheltered  from  the  weather. 
The  whole  exterior  of  the  building,  if  not 
strictly  regular,  is  striking  and  imposing. 
The  theatre,  inside,  is  larger  than  the 
former  house,  and  apparently  equal  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  though  very  dif- 
ferent in  form.  The  area,  which  includes 
the  pit  and  stalls,  is  not  so  deep  as  that 
of  the  other  house,  but  broader ; and  the 
stage,  too,  is  broader,  giving  “ ample 
room  and  verge  enough”  for  the  magni- 
ficent “spectacular”  displays  for  which 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  has  always  been 
so  famous.  There  are  only  three  tiers  of 
boxes,  but  each  circle  is  of  greater  height 
than  in  the  former  house ; and  the  whole 
distance  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  is 
equally  great.  The  decorations  are  splen- 
did. The  great  centre  chandelier,  in  par- 
ticular, is  a magnificent  object,  containing 
three  tons  of  cut  crystal,  lighted  by  seven 
hundred  gas-burners.  The  prevailing 
colours  are  white  and  gold,  contrasting 
well  with  the  dark  crimson  draperies  of 
the  boxes.  The  seating  and  ventilation 
are  unexceptionable ; and — the  greatest 
point  of  all — the  house  is  found  to  be  ad- 
mirable for  the  development  and  trans- 
mission of  musical  sound. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Prefeuments,  &c. 

Ajn-il  28.  Adam  Bittlestone,  esq.,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Madras,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Bowyer  Adderley  to 
be  fourth  Charity  Commissioner. 

William  Deedes,  esq.,  M.P.,  to  be  one  of  the 
Church  Estates  Commissioners. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Turner  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Cambridge  University  Commis- 
sion. 

May  6.  Alexander  James  Johnston,  esq.,  to 
be  one  of  the  Puisne  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  New  Zealand. 

William  Blanc,  esq.,  to  be  Attorney-General, 
Dominica. 

Thomas  Johmson,  esq.,  to  be  Registrar  of 
Deeds,  River  Gambia. 

May  7.  Charles  Neaves,  e.sq.,  to  be  one  of  the 
Lords  Justiciary  in  Scotland. 

William  Penney,  esq.,  to  be  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Session. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Derby. 

Henry  Watson  Parker,  esq.,  late  First  Minister 
and  Principal  Secretary  for  New  South  Wales, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

May  10.  Tlic  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Lytton 


Bulwer,  G.C.B.,  to  be  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Morris  Erskine  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Washington. 

The  Hon.  Lionel  Sackville  West  to  be  Secretary 
of  Legation,  Turin. 

David  Erskine,  esq.,  to  be  Colonial  Secretary, 
Natal. 

May  11.  Henry  Byerley  Thomson,  esq.,  to  be 
Queen’s  Advocate,  Ceylon. 

John  Holmes,  esq.,  to  be  a Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  Nova  Scotia. 

May  14.  In  consideration  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices, Lieutenant-General  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
G.C.B.,  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  General  in 
the  Army. 

May  18.  Colonel  Sir  William  Mansfield,  K.C.B., 
to  be  Major-Geceral. 

May  21.  Felix  McCarthy,  esq.,  to  be  Member 
of  the  Executive  Council,  and  James  Jarrett, 
esq.,  to  be  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
Bahamas. 

Isaac  Farrington,  Augustus  Benners,  and 
Abram  Charlevill  Smith,  esqs.,  to  be  non-elective 
Members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Virgin 
Islands. 

Member  returned  to  seme  in  Parliament. 

Leitrim. — William  Richard  Ormsby  Gore,  esq. 
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BIRTHS. 


April  14.  At  Cambridge-liouse,  Wimbledon, 
the  wife  of  Alfred  Downes,  esq.,  a dan. 

At  Curzon-st.,  Mayfair,  the  wife  of  J.  H. 
Brewer,  esq.,  a son. 

April  16.  At  Middle  Rectory,  the  wife  of 
Philip  Henry  Egerton,  esq.,  H.E.I.C.S.,  a son. 

April  17.  At  Wheeler’s-court,  Hants,  the  wife 
of  V.  Douglas  Vernon,  esq.,  a dan. 

April  18.  At  Caterick-hall,  Withington,  near 
Manchester,  the  wife  of  William  Slingsby,  esq., 
a son. 

At  Wydale-house,  near  Pickering,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  William  Greenwell,  a dan. 

At  Rock-cottage,  Skull,  co.  Cork,  the  residence 
of  her  father,  J.  O’Callaghan,  esq.,  the  wife  of 
William  B.  Baldwin,  esq.,  J.P.,  a son  and  heir. 

April  19.  Viscountess  Folkestone,  of  twins,  (a 
boy  and  girl.) 

At  Eaton-sq.,  the  residence  of  her  father,  T. 
Cotterell,  esq.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Theodosius 
W.  Boughton-Leigh,  Vicar  of  Newbold-on-Avon, 
a son. 

At  Portman-sq.,  Lady  Login,  a dau. 

At  Rothes,  Elspet  Gordon  gave  birth  to  three 
male  and  two  female  children.  The  three  boys 
were  born  aUve,  and  lived  till  the  following 
morning,  but  the  two  girls  were  stillborn.  The 
births  were  premature,  being  in  the  six  month  ; 
but  what  is  very  extraordinary,  all  were  full- 
grown  for  the  period  of  gestation ; nor  is  this 
the  most  surprising  circumstance  in  the  case, 
one  of  the  boys  having  actually  two  front  teeth 
when  he  came  into  the  world.  Dr,  Dawson, 
Rothes,  attended  the  woman. — Elgin  Courant. 

April  20,  At  Harewood  - house,  Leeds,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Egremont  Lascelles,  a dau. 

At  Bankfield,  near  Ulverstone,  the  wife  of  John 
Bridson  Smith,  esq.,  a son. 

April  21.  At  Eton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Marriott,  a dau. 

At  the  Queen’s-house,  Lyndhurst,  the  wife  of 
Lawrence  Henry  Cumberbatch,^sq.,  a dau. 

April  22.  At  Rosemont,  Jersey,  Mrs.  Holme, 
a son. 

At  George-sq.,  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Lushington,  jun.,  esq.,  B.C.S.,  a son. 

At  the  house  of  her  father,  Sir-  H.  Ferguson 
Davie,  bart.,  M.P.,  the  wife  of  Major  Thompson, 
King’s  Dragoon  Guards,  a son. 

At  Hollyh  11-house,  Erith,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Bartlett,  esq.,  a son. 

In  Lower  Scymour-st.,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Smyth,  Bengal  Artillery,  a dau. 

April  23.  At  Waltham-abbey,  the  wife  of 
Major  Baddeley,  R.A.,  a dau. 

At  Hadzor,\Vorcestershire,  the  wife  of  Cameron 
Galton,  esq.,  a dau. 

The  Lady  Margaret  Beaumont,  a dau. 

At  Burton-hill-house,  the  wife  of  Chas.  Miles, 
esq.,  a dau, 

April  24.  At  Steeple- Ashton,  Wilts,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Deshon,  a son  and  dau. 

At  the  School-house,  Ipswich,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  a 
dau. 

At  Charlotte -sq.,  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Edward 
Liddell,  of  Jesmond-park,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Longbridge  Deverell,  Wilts, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrice,  a dau. 

At  Ashbourn,  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Frederick  Holland, 
a son. 

April  25.  At  the  Oaks,  Wimbledon-park,  the 
wife  of  Alfred  Giles,  esq,,  .a  son. 

At  Crawley,  Sussex,  Mrs,  Wellesley,  theElmes, 
a son. 

At  Chauntry-house,  Bray,  Berkshire,  the  wife 
of  R.  W.  Lodwick,  esq.,  Bombay  Civil  Service, 
a dau. 

At  Savile-row,  Burlington-gardens,  the  wife  of 
Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.,  E.R.S.,  a dau. 


April  26.  At  Penlu-cottage,  Devonport,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  William  Houston  Stewart,  C.B., 
R.N.,  H.M.S.  “ Impregnable,”  a dau. 

At  Kensington -palace -gardens,  the  wife  of 
Donald  Larnach,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  Lymes,  Upper  Clapton,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Collier,  a son,. 

At  Chesham-st.,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Hogg, 
1st  Life-Guards,  prematurely,  of  a dau.  stillborn. 

April  21.  At  Countess  - Wear,  near  Exeter, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Bartholomew,  a dau. 

At  Princess-ter.,  the  Viscountess  Somerton,  a 
son  and  heir. 

At  Salcombe-hill,  Sidmouth,  the  wife  of  Edward 
Harrison  Solly,  esq.,  of  West-heath,  near  Con- 
gleton,  Cheshire,  a dau. 

At  Brompton,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Rose,  North- 
amptonshire Militia,  a son. 

April  28.  In  Brook-st.,  Grosvenor  - sq.,  the 
Lady  Bateman,  a dau. 

At  Paris,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Elibank,  a dau. 

At  Moiiej’-house,  Plymouth,  the  wife  of  James 
Rew,  esq.,  a dau. 

April  29.  At  Cadogan-pl.,  London,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Macdonald  of  Clanroland,  a dau. 

At  Spetisbury  Rectory,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev  Henry  Brougham  Vizard,  Rector,  a dau. 

At  Stone,  Mrs.  Octavius  Winstanley,  a son. 

At  Kiddington-hall,  M'oodstock,  the  wife  of  H. 
L.  Gaskell,  esq.,  a son. 

Ajn-il  30.  At  Holkham,  the  Countess  of  Lei- 
cester, a son,  who  surrived  his  birth  only  one 
day. 

At  Pishobury,  Herts,  Mrs.  Colvin,  a son. 

At  Bordeaux,  the  wife  of  Kenelm  Digby  'Wing- 
field, esq.,  a dau. 

At  Grota-house,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Pilkington 
Dawson,  a son. 

May  1.  At  Hampstead,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maurice 
Drummond,  a dau. 

At  Walmer-house,  Addison-road,  Kensington, 
the  wife  of  T.  B.  Hall,  esq.,  a dau. 

May  2.  At  Naples,  Lady  Milliken  Napier,  a 
son. 

At  Myddleton-sq,,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Maguire,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Clerkenwell,  a dau. 

At  Castle-hill-villa,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
wife  of  J.  B.  Hepburn,  esq.,  of  Clune,  a dau. 

At  Dresden,  Mrs.  Augustus  Wellesley,  a dau. 

At  Rusham-house,  Egham,  the  wife  of  Adol- 
phus Frederick  Govett,  esq.,  a son. 

At  the  Hendre,  Monmouthshire,  the  wife  of 
John  Taylor  Harding,  esq.,  a son. 

May  3.  At  the  Currah,  the  wife  of  Major 
Tattnall,  2nd  Royal  Lanark  Militia,  a son. 

At  Lindridge,  the  wife  of  James  George  John 
Templer,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Half  Moon-st.,  the  wife  of  Robert  Edward 
Ward,  esq.,  of  Bangor-castle,  county  Down,  a 
dau. 

At  the  Manor-house,  Piddletrenthide,  the  wife 
of  John  E.  Bridge,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Turin,  Piedmont,  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  a son. 

May  4.  At  Tiptree-hall,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Mechi,  a dau. 

At  Upper  Deal,  the  wife  of  Ca^.  Thos.  Fisher, 
R.N.,  a son. 

At  Brompton,  the  wife  of  Major  Rob.  Pitcairn, 
a dau. 

At  Aswardley  Rectory,  Spilsby,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Trollope  Swan,  a son. 

May  5.  At  Beyton  Rectory,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Fisher,  Royal  Engineers,  a dau. 

At  Diss  Rectory,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Manning,  a dau. 

At  Compton-house,  Lower  Norwood,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Burr,  a dau. 

At  Esgair-hall,  Montgomeryshire,  the  wife  of 
Arthur  Sampford  Tripp,  esq.,  a dau. 

May  6.  At  Berlin,  the  tvife  of  Frank  Chance, 
esq.,  M.D.,  a dau. 
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At  Farthinghoe-lodge,  the  wife  of  Alfred  Rush, 
esq.,  of  Farthinghoe-lodge,  Northamptonshire, 
a son. 

At  Ballyglan,  co.  Waterford,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Robert  Paul,  hart.,  of  twin  daus. 

May  7.  At  Needwood  Parsonage,  Staffordshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  E.  A.  Fenwick,  a dau. 

May  8.  At  the  Strand,  Mrs.  Samuel  Harvey 
Twining,  a dau. 

At  Dalston  - rise,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cappel,  a dau. 

May  9.  At  Hatton-castle,  Aberdeenshire,  Mrs. 
James  Duff,  a son. 

At  Cefn  Ila,  near  Usk,  Monmouthshire,  the 
wife  of  Michael  Parker  Smith,  esq  , a son. 

At  Tmperial-sq.,  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Glyn,  3rd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  a dau. 

At  the  Grange,  Bedale,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Monson,  a son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Church  Stretton,  Salop,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  0.  Wilson,  a dau. 

May  10.  At  Eccleston-sq.,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Curtis,  late  12th  Roj^al  Lancers,  a dau. 

At  Sulhamstead-house,  Turnham-green,  the 
wife  of  W.  H.  Wylde,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Belper,  Derbyshire,  the  wife  of  C.  W.  Wil- 
kinson, esq.,  a son. 

At  Court-lodge,  Sutton,  Surrey,  the  wife  of 
Lewis  J.  M.  Mason,  esq.,  a dau. 

May  11.  At  Sandgate,  the  wife  of  Major  Hoste, 
C.B.,  Royal  Artillery,  a dau. 

At  Badsey  Parsonage,  Worcestershire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Henry  Hunt,  a dau. 

May  12.  At  the  Grange,  Southport,  Lancashire, 
the  wife  of  George  Robertson,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Salt-hill,  Slough,  Bucks,  the  wife  of  W.  P. 
W.  Norsworthy,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Portland  Island,  Dorsetshire,  the  wife  of 
AVilliam  Clay,  esq.,  (late  Capt  37th  Regt.,)  a 
son. 

At  Stonham-lodge,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  J.  K. 
Sidgwick,  esq.,  a son. 

At  5,  Great  James-st.,  Bedford-row,  the  wife 
of  George  F.  Mant,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  house  of  her  father,  Bramley-grange, 
Yorkshire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Vassal, 
Rector  of  Hardington,  a son. 


May  13.  At  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  Mrs.  i 
T.  Dyne  Steel,  a son. 

At  Altamount,  Perthshire,  the  wife  of  J.  L. 
Campbell,  esq.,  of  Achalader,  a son.  ; 

At  Nettelton  Rectory,  Wilts,  the  wife  of  the  i 
Rev.  Charles  Compton  Doinvile,  a dau.  i 

May  15.  At  Roxeth-lodge,  Harrow,  the  wife  i 
of  Major-General  Chase  Parr,  a dau.  i 

At  Friars’-pL,  Acton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harvie  j 
Farquhar,  a dau.  i 

At  Aldbar-castle,  N.B.,  Mrs.  Chalmers,  a dau.  i 
At  the  Rectory,  Moretonhampstead,  the  wife  I 
of  Lieut.  J.  H.  Elphinstone  Stone,  9th  Regiment  | 
Madras  N.I.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Major  Albert  Vaillant,  (retired,)  i 
H.E.I.C.S.,  Bombay,  a dau.  ! 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Hayden,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Helmdon,  Northants,  a dau.  | 

At  Oxford-terrace,  Hfde-park,  Mrs.  Charles 
Bignold,  a son.  i 

May  16.  At  Grosvenor-sq  , Lady  Anna  Gore  i 
Langton,  a son.  « 

At  Blairgowrie-house,  the  wife  of  Allan  Mac-  !i 
pherson,  esq.,  jun.,  of  Blairgowrie,  a son.  | 

May  17.  At  West  Huntington,  near  York,  the 
wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  George  Lister  Kaye,  a dau.  I 
At  St.  Nicholas  Vicarage,  Warwick,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Carter,  a son. 

At  Rothmans,  Great  Baddow,  Essex,  the  wife 
of  John  S.  Crabb,  esq.,  a son. 

At  the  Camp,  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  the  wife 
of  Major  J.  Blaqui^re  Mann,  Major  of  Brigade,  ] 
a son. 

May  18.  At  Ipsden-house,  Oxfordshire,  the 
wife  of  Henry  William  Cripps,  esq., barrister-at- 
law,  a son. 

At  Erbistock,  Flintshire,  the  wife  of  C.  Godfrey 
Price,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a dau. 

At  the  Manor-house,  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  Mrs. 
Acton  Tindal,  of  twin  daus. 

At  Jermyns,  Hants,  the  wife  of  Robert  George 
Linzee,  esq.,  a son. 

May  19.  At  the  R.  M.  Academy,  Woolwich, 
the  wife  of  J.  Lardner  Clarke,  esq..  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, a son. 

May  20.  At  Belgrave-house,  Wandsworth-rd., 
the  residence  of  her  grandfather,  Charles  Francis, 
esq.,  Mrs.  Jas.  Evan  Adlard,  a son. 
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Jan.  13.  At  Jullundhur,  Major  S.  B.  Faddy, 
36th  Regt.  N.I,,  to  Eliza  Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of 
Major  J.  C.  Innes,  61st  Regiment  N.I. 

Pcb  3.  At  Moulmein,  the  Rev.  George  Broad- 
ley  Howard,  Chaplain  at  Rangoon,  son  of  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Howard,  Rector  of  Stanton  by  Dale- 
abbey,  to  Emilie  Cecilia  Martha,  second  dau.  of 
Major-Gen.  Johnson,  Hon.  E.I.C.  Service. 

April  3.  At  Poona,  Bombay,  Emilias  Archi- 
bold  Hobson,  esq.,  younger  son  of  Col.  Hobson, 
to  Anne  Charlotte,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Col. 
H.  Sandwith,  H.E.I.C.S. 

April  6.  At  Kingston,  Canada  West,  Thos. 
M.  Bruce-Gardyne,  esq.,  of  Middleton,  Foifar- 
sbire,  Scotland,  late  Lieut.  H.M.’s  40th  Hegt.,  to 
Annie,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Willard, 
esq.,  of  Kingston,  C.W. 

April  10.  At  Cadiz,  Arthur  John  Schreiber, 
CSC].,  Capt.  in  H.M.’s  31st  Regt.,  and  third  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  James  Alfred 
Schreiber,  of  the  Mill-house,  Melton,  Suffolk,  to 
Amelia,  third  dau.  of  Don  Francisco  Suncliez  di 
Pina,  of  Gibraltar,  and  sister  of  Lady  Douglas, 
of  S[)rin'>wood-park,  Koxbnrgh.shire. 

April  14.  At  Stockton,  the  Rev.  Slade  Baker, 
Vicar  of  Clifton-on-'I’emc,  eldest  son  of  Slade 
Baker,  esq.,  of  Sandbounie,  Worcestershire,  to 
Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Raymond, 


Rector  of  Stockton,  rural  dean,  and  prebendary 
of  Hereford. 

At  Chilthorne  Domer,  Charles  Leftwich  Old- 
field Bartlett,  esq.,  of  Sherborne,  to  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Whitely, 
British  Chaplain  at  Oporto. 

April  15.  In  London,  George  A.  Grey,  esq., 
of  Milfield,  Northumberland,  to  Elizabeth  Jane, 
eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Morton,  esq.,  of  Biddick- 
hall. 

At  Hansworth,  Staffordshire,  William  Fred. 
Hancock,  esq.,  H.M.’s  85th  Light  Infantry,  to 
Edith  Clai-a,  dau.  of  John  Rawlins,  of  Ashley- 
house,  Handsworth. 

At  Box,  Wiltshire,  Lieut.  Edward  Barkley, 
R.N.,  to  Harriette,  second  dau.  of  H.  Thomas 
Holworthy,  esq.,  of  Newtown-house,  Box,  Wilts. 

April  20.  At  Claines,  Worcester,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Powys  Isaac,  Incumbent  of  Boninghall, 
Salop,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  James  Best,  esq., 
Britaimia-sq. 

At  Box,  Wilts,  Harry  Curtis  Nisbet,  esq.,  of 
Duchess-st.,  Portland-pl.,  London,  eldest  son  of 
Harry  Nisbet,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal  C.S.,  to 
Louisa  Margaret,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Courtenay  Boyle  Bruce,  Rector  of  Horaer.sfield, 
and  St.  Cross,  Suffolk. 

At  Roughain,  the  Rev.  Dacrcs  Oliver,  son  of 
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Col.  Olivier,  of  Pottern,  Wilts,  to  Mary  E.  M. 
Gould,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Gould, 
Rector  of  Sproughton,  Suffolk. 

At  Achurch,  Northamptonshire,  Thomas  H. 
Burroughes,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Burroughes,  of  Lingwood-lodge,  Norfolk,  to  the 
Hon.  Edith  Galfrida  Powys,  second  dau.  of  Lord 
Lilford. 

At  Eton  College  Chapel,  John  Patterson,  eldest 
son  of  John  Chevallier  Cobbold,  esq.,  M.P.  for 
Ipswich,  to  Adela  Harriette,  second  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  George  John  Dupuis,  Fellow  of  Eton  Col- 
lege, and  Rector  of  Creeting  St.  Mary,  Suffolk. 

At  Froyle,  Walter  Henry  Medhurst,  esq.,  her 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Foo-Chow-Foo,  in  China,  to 
Julian  Tryphend,  second  dau.  of  Henry  Burning- 
ham,  esq.,  Froyle-house,  Hants. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Stephen  Nowell- 
Usticke,  esq.,  of  Trenley-house,  Mannamead, 
Plymouth,  to  Lucy  Eliza  M arianne,  second  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Stapylton 
Bree,  Vicar  of  Tintagel,  Cornwall. 

At  Barkstone,  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  the  Rev. 
John  Cartmell,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Asfordby,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  to  Adelaide,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Ponys  Outram,  Rector  of 
Redmile. 

April  21.  At  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hare  wood,  of  Hare  wood- 
house,  near  Leeds,  to  Miss  Smyth,  eldest  dau.  of 
Col.  J.  C.  Smyth,  of  Heath-hall,  near  Wakefield, 
and  M.P.  for  York. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  James  Hatherell, 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hatherell,  of  Westend, 
Hampshire,  to  Eliza  Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Lennox  Butler,  of  Coton-house, 
Warwickshire. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  John  Marshall, 
esq.,  of  West  Derby,  near  Liverpool,  and  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Thomas  Harrison  Marshall,  esq.,  to 
Emma  Letitia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt. 
Dowling,  96th  Regt.,  and  Barrack  Master  of  St. 
James’s. 

At  Claverton  Manor  Church,  Somerset,  Walter, 
only  son  of  Thomas  Watson  Bagehot,  esq.,  of 
Herd’s-hill,  near  Langport,  Somerset,  to  Eliza, 
eldest  dau.  of  James  Wilson,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Torquay,  Harry  Moulton  Barrett,  esq.,  son 
of  the  late  Edward  Moulton  Barrett,  esq.,  of 
Wimpole-st.,  to  Sophia  Amelia,  widow  of  Edward 
Morris,  esq.,  and  youngest  dau.  of  T.  E.  Holland, 
esq.,  of  Baihwick-hill,  Bath, 

At  St.  Thomas’s,  Lymington,  George  Ryding, 
esq.,  M.D.,  to  Henrietta,  second  dau.  of  Robert 
Senior  Barfoot,  esq.,  late  of  Melbury,  Dorset. 

At  Castle  Carey,  Somersetshire,  the  Rev.  R. 
Conway,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Fort  Clarence,  Ro- 
chester, to  Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Edward 
Russ,  esq.,  of  Castle  Carey. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  R.  Cooke, 
Rector  of  Orton  Longueville,  to  Frances  Sarah 
Bowen,youngest  sister  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone. 

At  Bedstone,  Salop,  the  Rev.  William  Elliot, 
Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Curate  of  Chetwynd,  Salop,  to  Anne  Louisa,  only 
dau.  of  Edward  Bennett,  esq..  Bedstone-house. 

April  22.  At  Long  Ashton,  Clement  Cottrell 
Dormer,  esq.,  of  Rousham,  Oxfordshire,  to  Flo- 
rence, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Upton, 
esq.,  of  Ingmire-hall,  Westmoreland,  and  sister 
of  Greville  Smyth,  of  Ashton-court,  Somerset- 
shire. 

At  South  Walsham,  William  Thornhill  Cator, 
esq.,  second  son  of  John  Cator,  esq.,  of  Becken- 
ham and  Woodbastwick,  Norfolk,  to  Ellinor, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  William  Heath  Jarry,  esq., 
of  Blofield-lodge,  Norfolk. 

At  Blackburn,  Lieut.-Col.  Feilden,  late  44th 
Regt.,  elde.st  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Feilden, 
Rec'or  of  Bebington,  Cheshire,  to  Louisa  Willis, 
fifth  dau.  of  Jose  Feilden,  esq.,  of  Witton-park, 
Lancashire. 

At  St.  Clement  Danes,  London,  Hugo  Conrad, 


Baron  Zedlitz,  ^Chamberlain  to  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia),  to  Elizabeth  Ellen  Louisa 
Gabrielle,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Cowell, 
esq.,  of  London. 

At  St.  John’s,  Paddington,  George,  second  son 
of  Thomas  Salmon,  esq.,  of  South  Shields,  to 
Harriet  Isabella,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Kinnersley  Hooper,  esq.,  of  Cambridge-sq.,  Hyde- 
park,  London. 

At  Beckenham,  Herts,  John  Balguy,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Balguy,  to 
Harriet  Ann,  third  dau.  of  the  late  James  Ogle, 
esq.,  of  Oakwood. 

The  Rev.  Wellesley  Pole  Pigott,  Rector  of 
Fugglestone  and  Fovent,  and  Vicar  of  Bemerton, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  George  Pigott,  bart.,  to 
Fanny,  second  dau.  of  Bernard  Granville,  esq.,  of 
Wellesbourne-hall,  Warwick. 

At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Hawker, 
fifth  son  of  Admiral  Hawker,  of  Ashford-lodge, 
Petersfield,  Hants,  to  Eugenia,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  J.  Jones,  esq.,  of  Derry  Ormond,  Cardi- 
ganshire, and  Portland-place. 

At  Thanet,  William  Frederick  Neales,  esq.,  of 
Liverpool,  to  Georgiana,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
George  Finnis,  esq.,  of  Salmestone-grange, 
Thanet. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Edward  Thorn- 
hill Applewaite,  esq.,  of  Grosvenor-street,  to  Miss 
Eleanor  Hind,  dau.  of  P.  E.  Hind,  esq.,  of  Port- 
land-place. 

April  23.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the 
Hon.  Reginald  Capel,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to 
Miss  Fazakerly,  niece  of  Lord  Rokeby. 

April  24.  At  Burnham,  James  Buckman,  esq.. 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  to  Julia 
Sophia,  only  dau.  of  John  Savory,  esq.,  of  Burn- 
ham-priory,  Bucks. 

At  St.  Pancras,  Edward  William  Denne,  esq., 
Lieut . 60th  Rifles,  son  of  D.  Denne,  esq.,  D.L., 
Lydd,  to  Grace  Hailes,  dau.  of  the  late  Colquhoun 
Grant,  esq.,  of  Kinchurdy,  Moray.‘ihire,  N.B.,  and 
late  Staff-Surgeon  to  H.M.’s  Forces  at  Zante. 

At  Hatton,  Warwickshire,  Richai'd  S.  Chattock, 
esq.,  of  Solihull,  to  Fanny,  younger  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  Birkett,  Incumbent  of  Ovingham, 
Northumberland. 

At  Cheltenham,  William  F.  Croome,  esq., 
surgeon,  Middleton  Cheney,  Northamptonshire, 
to  Susan,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Golby 
Milward,  of  the  Lawn,  Banbury. 

April  27.  At  Wargrave,  Berks,  Frederick  Peel, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  F.  Peel,  Canon  of 
Lincoln,  to  Sarah,  second  dau.  of  J.  W.  Rhodes, 
esq.,  of  Henner ton-house,  Berks. 

At  Bayonne,  the  Rev.  Montagu  Bayly,  M.A., 
to  Emma,  widow  of  William  Gordon,  esq.. 

At  Chesterfield,  David  Knox,  esq.,  M.D., 
Bakewell,  to  Hannah  Dixon,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Geo.  Jenkinson,  esq..  Holly-house,  Whitting- 
ton, 

At  Uttoxeter,  Mr.  John  William  Hind,  of  Ryall- 
grange,  Rutland,  and  of  the  Stamford,  Spalding, 
and  Boston  Bank,  to  Catherine  Ann,  second  dau. 
of  Ralph  Bagshaw,  esq.,  of  Heath-cottage, 
Uttoxeter. 

At  North  Cerney,  the  Rev.  R.  R,  Stephens, 
B.C.L.  and  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Adderbury,  Oxon,  and 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  Elizabeth  Ellen, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  W.  Croome,  esq.,  of 
Cerney-house,  Gloucestershire. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Oratory,  London,  Henry 
Carnegie,  esq.,  H.E.I.C.S.,  to  Elizabeth  Ann 
Louise,  eldest  dau,  of  the  late  W.  Gibbons,  esq., 
M.D.,  of  Richmond,  Surrey, 

At  Newington,  John  Barker,  esq.,  of  Manor- 
road,  Stamford-hill,  and  Mincing-lane,  to  Mary 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Frank  Gardner,  esq.,  late  of 
Rogate,  Sussex. 

At  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Chapel,  Chelsea,  John 
Stainforth,  esq.,  jun.  to  Harriette  Georgina, 
second  dau.  of  F.  W.  Slade,  esq.,  Q.C. 

At  Marlborough,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Soames,  of 
Mildenhall,  Wilts,  eldest  son  of  Chas.  Soames, 
esq.,  of  Coles,  Herts,  to  Lydia  Gordon,  eldest 
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surviving  dau.  of  T.  B.  Merriman,  esq.,  of 
Marlborough. 

At  Streatham,  the  Rev.  Howell  Harries,  late 
Assistant  Chaplain  at  Nice,  to  Helen  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Thomas  Fox,  esq.,  of  York-gate, 
Regent’s-park. 

At  Hove,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  James  Morris,  D.D., 
to  Rachael,  widow  of  Blucher  Elwall,  esq. 

At  Peasemore,  Berks,  the  Rev.  Francis  P. 
Fleming,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Kidmore,  Oxon,  to 
Anna,  dau.  of  Mr.  Tull,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Peasemore. 

April  28.  At  Chelsea,  Viscount  Castlerosse, 
M.P.,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  to  Gertrude 
Harriet,  only  dau.  of  Lord  and  Lady  C.  Tbjmne. 

At  Southborough,  Tunbridge- Wells,  Robert 
Taylor,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  John 
Taylor,  of  the  Royal  Hoise  Guards  (Blue),  to 
Harriet  Laura,  eldest  dau.  of  C.A.  Johnston,  esq., 
of  Madras. 

At  Whitby,  the  Rev.  Hugh  S.  Campbell, 
Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  Susan, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Benjamin  Hunter,  esq.,  of 
Whitby. 

At  New  St.  Pancras,  George  Richardson,  esq., 
of  Chignall-hall,  Chelmsford,  to  Maria,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Green,  of  Broom- 
shaw  Bury,  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Essex. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Jas.  G.  Russell, 
esq.,  of  Aden,  Aberdeenshire,  to  Elizabeth  Sophia, 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  William  Lawrence  Young, 
bart.,  of  Marlow -park,  M.P.  for  Buckingham- 
shire. 

At  Parkstone,  Dorset,  Capt.  Harvey  George 
Dickenson,  Madras  Armj’-,  to  Augusta  Christiana 
Davie,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  B. 
Cobam,  of  Dunsland. 

At  Holy-Rhood,  Southampton, S.  S.  W.  Bartlett, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Henry  Bartlett,  esq.,  of 
Teignmouth,  to  Elizabeth  Catherine,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  F.  Woodburn,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  canon  of 
Winchester  Cathedral. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  John,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  James  Russell,  of  Horton-court- lodge, 
Kent,  esq.,  to  Sarah  Rebecca,  only  child  of  Wm. 
Thomas  Elgar,  esq.,  of  Sutton-at-Hone. 

At  St.  George’s,  Leicester,  Wm.  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  Wm.  Jaikson,  esq.,  Southfields,  to  Ellen, 
only  dau.  of  Wm.  Wall,  esq.,  the  Crescent. 

At  Plymouth,  Lieut.-Col.  Salmon,  Madras 
Army,  late  47th  Regt.  N.I.,  to  Elizabeth  Frances 
Warren,  jmungest  dau.  of  Adm.  Devonshire, 
R.N. 

At  Passage,  Wm.  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Wm. 
Worthington,  esq.,  of  Newton-park,  Derbyshire, 
to  Alice  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Craig,  esq., 
of  Horsehead-house,  Passage  West,  county  Cork. 

At  St.  Stephen’s,  Hammersmith,  Henry  Baker, 
esq.,  of  the  War  Office,  to  Maria  Louisa,  widow 
of  E.  Campbell,  esq  , aud  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Evan  Jones  Cruchler,  esq.,  R.N. 

In  the  Cathedral,  Londonderry,  the  Rev. 
Olinthus  J.  Vignole.s,  youngest  son  of  C.  Vig- 
noles,  esq,,  F.R.S.,  London,  to  Mary  Jane, 
youngest  dau.  of  S.  J.  Crookshank,  esq.,  London- 
derry, and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Capt. 
Maughan,  of  Harrington-hall,  Yorkshire. 

At  Knightsbridge,  Lieut.-Col.  Fordyce  Buchan, 
of  Kelloe,  Berwickshire,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  Gen.  Sir 
Hew  Dalryinple  Ross,  G.C.B  ; and,  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  Francis  Colunan,  esq.,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Coltman,  to 
I.aura,  dau.  of  Gen.  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross,  G.C.B. 

At  Woisbro’,  near  Barnsley,  Edward  Chivers 
Bower,  esq  , of  Broxholme,  near  Doncaster,  to 
Amelia  Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Bennett  Martin,  esq.,  of  Worsbro’-hall. 

At  Ca’dington,  near  Bedford,  the  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Sparke,  Rector  of  Tuddenham  St.  Mary’.s,  third 
son  of  the  late  E.  Sparke,  esej.,  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund’s, to  Mary  Ilillier,  third  dau.  of  tlie  late  W. 
C.  Hillier,  esq.,  I’aymaster  R.N.,  of  Bole^-bill, 
Rocbi  Htcr. 

At  I ramfield,  .Sussex,  John  Henry  Biddulph 


Pinchard,  esq.,  of  the  Mount,  Taunton,  to  Laura  . 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  R.  C.  Arnold,  esq.,  of  [ 
Whartons,  Framfield. 

May  1.  At  West  Ham,  George  Head  Head, 
esq.,  of  Rickerby,  Cumberland,  to  Sarah,  dau.  of 
the  late  Samuel  Gurney,  esq.,  of  Upton,  Essex.  | 

At  Cheltenham,  George  O’Grady,  esq.,  of  Plat-  I 
tenston,  to  the  Hon.  Jane  Ruthven,  fifth  dau.  of  1 
Lady  Ruthven  and  Walter  Hore  Ruthven,  esq. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  J.  Simpson,  esq., 
of  Longstow-hall,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Evelina, 
eldest  dau.  of  Thomas  Shaw  Hellier,  esq.,  of 
Rodbaston,  Staffordshire. 

At  Croydon,  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxendale, 
youngest  son  of  Lloyd  Salisbury  Baxendale, 
esq.,  to  Mary  Am,  youngest  dau.  of  Lieut-Col. 
Fuller,  C.B.,  late  H.M.’s  59th  Regt. 

At  Bath  Easton,  Bath,  George  Henry  Pierce, 
esq.,  of  Hitebings-park,  Witham  Friary,  to  So-  I 
phia  Catherine,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  || 
Skinner,  esq.  'P 

At  Cheltenham,  Robert  Christie,  esq.,  of  Ful- 
wood-park,  Liverpool,  to  Elizabeth  Macknight, 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Crawfurd,  esq.,  of  Carts- 
burn,  Renfrewshire,  N.B. 

May  4.  At  Affpuddle,  Dorset,  the  Rev.  Chas. 

R.  W.  Waldy,  Vicar  of  Gussage  All  Saints,  Dor- 
set, to  Laura,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Bendyshe, 
esq.,  of  Barrington-hall,  Cambridgeshire,  grand- 
niece of  Horatio,  1st  Viscount  Nelson. 

At  Dover,  Capt.Wm.  George  Everard  Webber, 
42nd  Royal  Highlanders,  to  Catherine,  only  dau. 
of  Col.  Hammond,  of  Lauriston-house, Dover. 

At  Herne  Bay,  William  Wright  Eaden,  esq., 
son  of  W.  Eaden,  esq.,  of  Cambridge,  to  Blanche, 
eldest  dau.  of  George  W.  M.  Reynolds,  esq.,  of 
Belmore-hall,  Herne  Ba5^ 

At  Albury,  Ihe  Rev.  Arthur  Drummond  Wil- 
kins, M.A.,  Vicar  of  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  to 
Amelia  Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Prinsep, 
esq.,  Weston-house,  Albury,  Surrey. 

At  Charlbury,  Oxon,  the  Rev.  John  Cross,. of 
Charlbury,  to  Annie  ^Max’ia,  youngest  dau.  of 
Thomas  Russell,  esq.,  of  Chertsey,  Surrey. 

At  Bremhill,  Wilts,  the  Rev.  Arthur  A.  Daw- 
son, son  of  the  late  Henry  Dawson,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  Dublin,  to  Cicely  A.  Male,  dau.  of  the 
late  Arthur  Male,  esq. 

At  Guernsey,  Capt.  Francis  H.  Shortt,  R.N., 
to  Emily,  only  dau.  of  John  Thomas  De  Sausma- 
rez,  esq. 

Atay  5.  At  Portaferry,  James  Edward  Scott, 
esq.,  M.D.,  Rifle  Brigade,  to  Martha,  dau.  of  the 
late  George  Johnson,  esq.,  of  Portaferry. 

At  Reading,  the  Rev.  Charles  Tufnell,  Vicar  of 
Stourpaine,  Dorset,  to  Catherine  Jane,  second 
dau.  of  William  Blandy,  esq.,  of  Reading. 

R.  Clifton,  esq.,  son  of  Capt.  Gordon,  late  of 
the  54  Regt.,  to  Georgiana  Catharine,  widow  of 
Charles  A.  Whittuck,  esq. 

At  Huddersfield,  Lewis  Randle  Starkey,  esq., 
son  of  the  late  John  Starkey,  esq.,  of  Spring- 
wood-hoxrse,  near  Hxxddersfield,  to  Constance 
Margarette  Starkney,  of  Woodhouse,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Thomas  Starkey,  esq. 

At  West  Cowes,  Ebenezer  Davies,  esq.,  sur- 
geon, Swansea,  to  Eliza  Jane  Caroline,  eldest 
dau.  of  P.  F.  Bluett,  esq.,  of  Grantham-house, 
West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  late  of  Holcorhbe- 
court,  Devon. 

At  Islington,  the  Rev.  W.  Burton,  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed,  to  Eliza  Couzeiis  Thomas,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Thomas,  of  Milford 
Haven,  Wales. 

MayQ.  At  Adel,  near  Leeds,  Stair,  second 
surviving  son  of  Gen.  Sir  Jaxnes  Douglas,  K.C.B., 
to  Janet  Mary  ; and  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
John  Sumner,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gibson, 
Rector  of  Fawley,  Southampton,  to  Katherine 
Alice— daus.  of  the  late  John  Marshall,  esq., 
M.P.,  of  Headingley,  Yorkshire,  and  Keswick, 
Cumberland. 

At  Hale,  Robert  Arthur  Brooke,  esq.,  late  of 
tlie  lltb  Hussars,  to  Dora,  second  dau.  of  Miles 
Ponsouby,  esq.,  of  Hale-hall,  Cumberland. 
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At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the  Rev.  G. 
Crespigny  Lamotte,  Rector  of  Uenton,  domestic 
chaplain  to  Lord  Tenterden,  to  Caroline  Jennetta, 
only  surviving  child  of  Rear-Admiral  Digby, 
K.C.B. 

At  Enfield,  Arthur  Francis  Clarke,  esq.,  to 
Georgiana  Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Edwin 
Walker,  esq.,  of  Chase-cottage,  Enfield. 

At  Curry  Rivell,  Somerset,  George,  youngest 
son  of  John  Symonds,  esq.,  of  Symondshury, 
Dorset,  to  Mary  Lowman,  eldest  dau.  of  William 
Fry,  esq.,  of  Portfield,  Langport. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  West  Lynn,  Norfolk,  the  Rev. 
Plumpton  S.  Wilson,  Curate  of  Castle  Rising  with 
Roydon,  to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  G.  Walker, 
esq..  North  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

At  Derby,  William  Brook,  esq.,  eldest  son  of 
Charles  Brook,  esq.,  Healey-house,  near  Hudders- 
field, to  Helen  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  J.  MTiita- 
ker  Johnson,  esq.,  of  Derby. 

May  7.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Turner  Hopwood, 
esq.,  M.P.,  to  Miss  Augusta  Coventry,  third  dau. 
of  the  Hon.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Coventry. 

May  8.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  John 
Richards  Pauli,  esq.,  of  Bosvigo,  Truro,  Corn- 
wall, to  Amelia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Philip 
Sandy  Tom,  esq  , of  Rosedale,  in  the  same 
county. 

At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Douglas  Charles, 
eldest  son  of  D.  C.  Gardiner,  esq.,  of  Tottenham- 
park,  Tottenham,  to  Frances  Charlotte,  only 
dau.  of  William  Hunter,  esq.,  Hart-st.,  Blooms- 
bury. 

May  10.  At  St.  Annc’s-in-the-grove,  near 
Halifax,  John  Benson,  esq.,  of  Leeds,  to  Emma  ; 
also,  Stephen,  son  of  W.  N.  Nicholson,  esq.,  of 
Roundhay-pai k,  near  Leeds,  to  Lucy  Eliza- 
beth— daus.  of  E.  Dawson,  esq.,  of  Waterclough- 
hall,  near  Halifax. 

At  St.  John’s,  Brixton,  Thomas,  son  of  William 
Russell,  esq.,  late  of  Croydon,  to  Harriett,  young- 
est dau.  of  George  Russell,  esq.,  late  of  Wilming- 
ton-hall,  Kent. 

May  11.  At  St.  James’,  Paddington,  the  Hon, 
Lucius  Cary,  son  of  the  Viscount  f'alkland,  to 
Sarah  Christiana,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Major- 
Henry  Peach  Keighly,  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Madras  Army,  and  of  Idlicote-house,  War- 
wickshire. 

At  Narhorough,  Samuel  Henry  Haxby,  esq., 
ofHatcliffe,  in  the  co.  of  Lincoln,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Twistleton  Haxby,  esq.,  of  Wakefield, 
in  the  co.  of  York,  to  Maria,  youngest  dau.  of 
Thomas  Hind,  esq.,  of  Narhorough. 

At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  George  Routledge, 
esq.,  of  Farringdon-st.,  London,  to  Mary  Grace, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Bell,  of 
Newcastle-upon  Tyne. 

At  Sandgate,  the  Rev.  J.  D’Arcy  Preston, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  D’Arcy  Preston,  of 
Astram  Bryan,  Yorkshire,  to  Emily  Anne  Au- 
gusta, youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  Brownlow, 
Incumbent  of  Sandgate,  Kent. 

At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell,  Vicar 
of  Milford,  Hants,  to  Frances  Pitt,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Mr.  Serjeant  Andrews. 

At  Edinburgh,  John  Harrison  Miller,  esq.,  to 
Emily,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  W.  H.  Dow- 
biggin,  esq. 

At  St.  John’s,  Notting-hill,  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
James,  B.A.,  Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge,  to  Maria, 
dau.  of  Robert  Owen  Tudor,  esq.,  ofBronhaulog, 
in  the  co.  of  Denbigh. 

At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  Arthur  R. 
Rodney,  esq.,  third  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Mortimer 
Rodney,  to  Alicia  H.  Salwey,  yoimgest  dau.  of 
Col.  Salwey,  Runnymede-park,  Surrey. 

At  Christchurch,  Croydon,  Richard  Perry, 
esq.,  of  London,  youngest  son  of  Henry  Perry, 
esq.,  Stonehouse,  Devon,  to  Lucy  Emily,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Charles  F.  Schrader-,  esq.,  and 
grand-dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  Hopkins,  of 
Oven,  Bucks. 

At  Trinity  Church,  St.  Marylehone,  Franklin, 
son  of  the  late  Joseph  Travers,  esq.,  to  Emma, 
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dau.  of  the  Rev.  William  Beauclerk  Robinson, 
M.  A.,  of  Eastbourne,  Rector  ofLitlington,  Sussex. 

At  the  Congregational  Church,  Kentish-town, 
the  Rev.  E.  H.  Jones,  of  Bridgewater,  eldest  son 
of  W.  M.  Jones,  esq.,  of  Picton-castle,  Pwellheli, 
Carnarvonshire,  to  Catherine  C.  Underwood, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Underwood, 
esq.,  of  Fleet-st.,  and  grand-dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Alex.  Waugh,  D D. 

At  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and  afterwards  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly, 
Harward  Kean,  esq.,  of  Marlborough,  to  Deborah 
Mary,  only  dau.  of  N.  J.  Reed,  esq.,  R.N. 

At  Crofton,  Thomas  Holy  Holdsworth,  of 
Sandal-hall,  esq.,  J.P.,  to  Kate,  eldest  dau.  of 
Edward  Tew,  esq.,  of  Crofton-hall. 

At  Hampton,  Warn'  r Char-les,  second  son  of 
the  late  Col.  Sir  Samuel  Gordon  Iliggins,  K.C.H., 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  to  Sophia  Susanna  Portis, 
second  dau.  of  Henry  Jepson,  esq.,  of  Hampton. 

At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  Daniel  Reid,  M.D., 
Fochabers,  to  Rachel  Dutf,  widow  of  William 
Mackie,  M.D.,  Bombay,  and  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Thos.  Gordon,  esq..  Park-house,  Banffshire. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  Napoleon  Gibbs,  esq., 
Pembridge-gardens,  Bar  swater,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Edward  Gibbs,  esq.,  of  Grenada,  to 
Amelia  Rj^e  Brisley,  grand-niece  of  the  late  Chas. 
Walker,  esq.,  of  Chelsea. 

May  12.  At  Cheltenham,  Robert  Wilson,  esq., 
King’s-road,  Bedford -row,  London,  and  South- 
gate,  Middlesex,  solicitor,  to  Emma  Jane,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Isaac  Wilson,  esq.,  of  Kendal, 
Westmoreland,  solicitor. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Sir  William  H.  Gibson 
Carmichael,  of  Skirling,  hart.,  to  Eleanora  Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  David  Anderson,  esq.,  of  St.  Ger- 
main’s. 

At  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  St.  Patrick’s, 
Soho,  afterwards  at  All  Souls’,  Langham-place, 
Joseph  William  Nixon,  esq.,  of  Sutton,  Surrey, 
to  Julia,  only  dau.  of  G.  Ramazzotti,  esq. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-sq.,  Col.  Hen.  Dalrymple 
Wtiite,  C.B.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  John  Chambers  White,  K.C.B. , to  Louisa 
Mary,  second  dau.  of  Martin  Tucker  Smith, 
esq.,  M.P. 

At  Porchester,  Hants,  Robert,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Robert  Cordiner,  esq.,  of  Peterhead, 
Scotland,  to  Emily  Wood,  second  surviving  dau. 
of  Charles  E.  Andrews,  esq..  Royal  Navy. 

At  Preston,  Lancashire,  Samuel  Flood  Page, 
esq.,  Lieut.  2nd  Madras  European  Light  In- 
fantry, to  Margaret  Agnes,  youngest  dau.  of 
John  Abraham,  esq.,  of  Preston.  , 

At  the  Congregational  Church,  Holloway,  Mr. 
James  Irving  Carson,  of  Stockton-upon-Tees, 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  Carson,  of  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh,  to  Anne,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
John  Robinson,  of  the  London  City  Mission. 

At  Abingdon,  F.  Butler,  esq.,  of  Sutton  Wick, 
Bei'ks,  to  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Ballard, 
esq..  Mayor  of  the  borough. 

At  Lower  Tooting,  Edward  Richard,  youngest 
son  of  William  Burton  Lightfoot,  esq.,  of  Cowlej% 
Middlesex,  to  Emma,  only  dau.  of  John  Tickner, 
esq.,  of  Lower  Tooting. 

May  13.  At  Oldswinford,  Worcestershii-e, 
James  BarraclifF  Tiernay,  esq.,  of  the  Laurels, 
Oldswinford,  to  Frances  Louisa,  youngest  dau. 
of  William  Henry  Freer,  esq.,  of  Stourbridge. 

At  Bridlington  Quay,  David  Watson  Aston, 
e«q.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  D.  W.  Aston, 
of  Buckingham,  to  Harriet,  second  dau.  of  John 
Cooke,  esq.,  St.  Alkmond’s-sq.,  Shrewsbury. 

May  14.  At  St.  Marylebone,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Clark,  M.A.,  missionary  of  the  C.M.S.  at  Pe- 
shawer,  to  Elizabeth  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert 
Browne,  esq.,  Glocester-pl.,  Portman-sq. 

The  Dowager  Countess  of  Effingham,  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age,  was  married  at  Preston, 
near  Brighton,  to  Mr.  Holmes,  a Scripture-reader 
in  that  town,  aged  about  thirty. 

May  13.  At  St.  Paul’s,  Prince’s-pk.,  Liverpool, 
Pascoe  Dxi  Prb  Grenfell,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Pascoe 
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St.  Leger  Grenfell,  esq.,  Swansea,  to  Sophia, 
second  dau.  of  Vice-Admiral  Grenfell,  of  the 
Brazilian  Service. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Jersey,  Captain  Henry  D. 
Bogers,  C.B.,  R.N.,  to  Sarah  vlmne,  eldest  dau. 
of  Commissary-General  Sir  George  Maclean, 
K.C.B. 

May  14.  At  St.  Marylebone,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Clark,  M A.,  Missionary  of  the  C.M.S.  at  Pe- 
shawer,  to  Elizabeth  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert 
Browne,  esq.,  Glocester-place,  Portman-square. 

May  15.  At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  W. 
Walton,  esq.,  of  Grosvenor  - place,  Bath,  to 
Margaret,  widow  of  Lane  Magniac,  of  the  B.C.S. 

At  Nice,  Edward  Harper,  esq.,  of  York,  harris- 
ter-at-law,  to  Laura  Anna,  second  dau.  of  Kerri- 
son  Harvey,  esq  , of  Thorpe,  near  Norwich. 

At  St.  Benet’s,  Paul’s  Wharf,  London,  Frederick 
Charles,  son  of  the  late  S.  Canning,  esq.,  of  Og- 
horne  St.  George,  Wilts,  to  Jane,  second  dau.  of 
Richard  Canning,  esq.,  of  Wanborough. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Southsea,  William  Henry  Hills, 
esq.,  paymaster  R.N.,  third  son  of  Capt.  John 
Hills,  R.N  , to  Frances  Caroline,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  Fitzmaurice,  M.A.,  ofHawarden, 
Flintshire,  and  St.  Pancras,  London. 

At  South  Hackney,  Augustus  Frederick, 
youngest  son  of  Daniel  Lay,  esq.,  of  Clifton- 
place,  Hackney,  to  Catherine  Lavinia  GriiRths, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  George  Hole,  esq., 
Watchett,  Somerset. 

At  Chesterfield,  Matthew  Corner,  esq.,  M.D., 
of  London,  late  of  Whitby,  to  Ruth  Eliza, 
younger  dau.  of  the  late  John  Rooth  Cursham, 
esq..  West-hill,  Mansfield,  Notts. 

May  17.  At  Clydach,  South  Wales,  Louis 
Panchaud,  esq.,  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  and 
Hammersmith,  London,  to  Louisa,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Wm.  Henry  Calvert,  esq.,  of  Brompton, 
Middlesex. 

May  18.  At  St.  Michael’s,  Chester-sq.,  London, 
J.  W.  Alexander,  esq.,  son  of  Sir  R.  Alexander, 
hart.,  to  Lady  Lepel  C.  Phipps,  dau.  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  sister  of  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby. 

At  Bath,  Frederick  Preedy,  esq.,  Worcester,  to 
Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Philip  Morgan,  esq., 
Llandibie,  Carmarthenshire. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Beddington,  Surrey,  the  Rev. 
James  Aitken,  M.A.,  of  Beddington,  to  Ellen, 


only  dau.  of  William  Pott,  esq.,  Wallington- 
house,  Beddington.  | 

At  St  John’s,  Richmond,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  ji 
James  Tillard  Bonner,  Rector  of  Dembleby,  Lin-  r 
colnshire,  to  Katharine  Anne,  younger  dau.  of  |; 
the  late  Richard  Godwin,  esq.,  France,  Blandford,  | 
Dorsetshire.  j 

At  Great  Yarmouth,  the  Rev.  F.  Carway  j 
Steward,  B.A.,  of  Somerleyton,  to  Ellen,  only  j 
dau.  of  Edmund  Reeve  Palmer,  esq.,  Great  Yar-  ! 
mouth.  ! 

At  St.  George’s  Chapel,  London,  Wm.  Hall,  i 
esq.,  surgeon,  Hackney,  to  Charlotte,  widow  of  ’ 
W.  G.  Rainage,  esq.,  of  Greenwich.  I 

At  Christ  Church,  Bayswater,  Lawrence  Mor-  , . 
timer,  third  son  of  Adolph  Marescaux,  esq.,  St.  ' i 
Omer,  France,  to  Grace  Bell,  eldest  dau.  of  the  I 
late  James  Ruddell  Todd,  esq.,  of  Portland-  Ij 
place.  I 

At  Canterbury,  Henry  J.  Holthouse,  esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  barrister -at-law,  to  Anne,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  R.  T.  Butler,  esq.  1 

At  St.  George’s,  Toinhland,  Norwich,  Charles  I 
Foster,  esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  William  Foster, 
hart.,  to  Charlotte  WiUs,  dau.  of  the  late  Captain 
T.  G.  Wills,  R.N.,  and  niece  of  the  late  Anthony 
Hudson,  esq. 

At  Yaxley,  Roger  de  Quince  Quince jq  of  Chal- 
cot-villas,  Haverstock-hdl,  and  Billiter-street, 
London,  son  of  Richard  Quincey,  esq.,  of  Pala- 
tine-house, Stoke  Newington,  to  Elizabeth 
Fanny,  dau.  of  John  Bird,  esq.  of  Yaxley,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 

May  19.  At  Yeovil,  Samuel  Craddock,  esq.,  of 
Shept'on  Mallet,  to  Jane,  only  dau.  of  Joseph 
Northcote  Cooke,  esq.,  of  Yeovil. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Cheltenham,  Richard  Henry 
Greatheed  Wilson,  solicitor,  Selby,  only  son  of 
the  late  Major  Richard  Greatheed  Wilson,  Madras 
Army,  to  Sarah  Martha,  younger  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  George  Hewitt,  of  Emly,  Yorkshire. 

At  Fawley,  Hants,  the  Rev.  Henry  Robinson 
Heywood,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood, 
hart.,  of  Claremont,  near  Manchester,  to  Ella 
Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Gibson,  Rector  of  Fawley. 

At  Hornsea,  Yorkshire,  John  Pearson  Kidston, 
esq.,  merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Janet  Maitland 
Bruce,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Bruce 
Jardine,  esq.,  of  Hallside,  Lanarkshire. 


OBITUAEY. 


lI.R.H.  The  Duchess  oe  Orleans. 

May  18.  At  Richmond,  aged  44,  her 
Royal  Highness  Helene,  widow  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

Tlie  deceased  Duchess,  Helene  Louise 
Elizabeth  d’Orleans,  was  joungest  daugh- 
ter of  Frederick  Louis,  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin,  by  his 
second  marriage  with  the  Princess  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  Charles,  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar.  Her  Royal  Highness  was 
born  on  the  24th  of  January,  1814,  and 
consequently  was  44  years  of  age.  The 
Princess  was  brought  up  in  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  it  is  said  from  the  pious  and 
unostentatious  course  of  her  early  life, 
that  she  reluctantly  embraced  the  bril- 
liant i)ros])ect  of  her  union  with  the 
12 


Prince  Royal  of  France,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  at  the  period  of  the  negotiation 
of  the  marriage  the  hope  and  pride  of 
the  French  people.  On  leaving  her  re- 
tired home  at  Ludwigslust  for  her  adopt- 
ed country,  the  Princess  was  reminded 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  conceal  her 
regret  on  leaving  the  land  of  her  birth. 
The  Princess  replied,  “I  shall  endeavour 
henceforth  to  love  and  admire  everything 
in  France.”  The  marriage  of  the  Princess 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  celebrated 
the  13th  of  July,  1837,  at  the  palace  of 
Fontainebleau,  in  the  splendid  gallery  of 
Henry  II.  After  having  had  two  sons, 
the  Count  do  Paris  (born  24th  of  August, 
1838)  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres  (born 
Nov.  9,  1840),  the  Duchess  met  with  an 
overwhelming  domestic  calamity  by  the 
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sudden  death  of  her  husband.  On  the  13th 
of  July,  1842,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
killed  by  a fall  from  his  carriage.  The 
Duchess  bore  her  loss  with  heroic  resig- 
nation, and  gave  vent  to  her  harrowed 
feelings  only  in  retirement.  She  then, 
and  ever  since,  in  most  eventful  times, 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
infant  sons,  to  whom  she  was  the  most 
affectionate  and  loving  of  mothers.  Her 
Royal  Highness  rarely  appeared  in  the 
gaieties  of  the  Court  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  sons  were 
staying  with  the  King  and  Queen  at  Paris 
when  the  revolutionary  outbreak  took 
place  in  February,  1848.  After  much 
trouble  and  anxiety  the  Duchess  and  her 
sons,  attended  by  the  Marquis  de  Mornay, 
son-in-law  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  a faithful 
adherent  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family, 
escaped  to  Belgium.  Since  the  convulsion 
of  1848  the  Duchess  and  her  sons  have 
chiefly  passed  their  time  at  her  residence 
in  Germany,  and  in  visiting  the  French 
royal  family  in  this  country.  Her  Royal 
Highness  had  been  staying  since  the  sum- 
mer of  last  year  at  Mr.  Paynter’s  villa  at 
Richmond.  The  exemplary  propriety  of 
her  conduct  during  all  the  trials  her  Royal 
Highness  experienced  after  her  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Orleans  gained  the  ad- 
miration of  all  observers. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, shortly  after  the  sad  news  reached 
the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace,  left 
town  for  Richmond  on  a visit  of  condo- 
lence to  the  sorrowing  relatives  of  the 
Duchess.  The  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
likewise  paid  visits  to  the  exiled  royal 
family  soon  after  the  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived. 


Loed  Beatbeooze. 

Richaed  Geiffin,  the  third  Baron 
Braybrooke,  lately  deceased,  was  the  son 
of  Richard  Aldworth,  the  second  Lord. 
His  mother  was  Catharine,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  George 
Grenville,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and 
father  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
of  Lord  Grenville,  and  of  the  well-remem- 
bered and  much- venerated  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville,  who  died  so  lately  as  in  1846, 
at  the  close  of  his  ninety-first  year.  Lord 
Braybrooke  was  also  descended,  on  the 
mother’s  side,  from  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
through  Elizabeth  his  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  George  Grenville. 

He  was  born  at  Stanlake,  near  Twyford, 
in  Berkshire,  the  old  family  seat  of  the 
Aldworths,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1783.  From  Sunbury  School  he  went  to 
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Eton,  and  in  1801  he  matriculated  at 
Oxford  as  a member  of  Christ  Church. 
In  1803  he  served  with  the  Berkshire 
Militia  during  the  panic  of  the  French 
invasion.  In  1806  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber for  the  borough  of  Thirsk,  and  in 
1807  seated  on  petition  for  Saltash.  He 
was  afterwards  returned  for  Buckingham, 
which  he  represented  till  1812.  He  was 
then  returned  for  the  county  of  Berks, 
after  a fifteen-days’  poll.  In  1818  and 
1820  his  seat  was  again  assailed  by  con- 
tests, but  he  continued  to  hold  it  until 
the  28th  of  February,  1825,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  then  assumed  the  name  of 
Griffin.  He  also  at  this  time  ceased  to 
reside  at  Billingbear,  the  family  seat  of 
the  Kevilles,  near  Wokingham,  and  lived 
wholly,  with  the  exception  of  short  visits 
to  London  for  the  season,  at  Audley-End, 
in  Essex,  which  had  been  left  to  his  fa- 
ther by  his  distant  relative,  Lord  Howard, 
in  1798.  As  the  owner  of  Audley-End, 
he  became  Visitor  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  and  patron  of  the  Master- 
ship. He  was  elected  Recorder  of  the 
neighbouring  borough  of  Saffron- Walden  j 
and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office 
until  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  in  1835.  He  v/as  also  High-Steward 
of  Wokingham  in  Berkshire. 

In  1819  he  married  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  second  Marquis  Cornwallis.  Lord 
and  Lady  Braybrooke  had  eight  children, 
of  whom  all  reached  adult  age,  and  six  sur- 
vive their  parents. 

Though  the  temper  and  habits  of  the 
deceased  nobleman  were  unostentatious, 
and  though  his  career  was  pidvate,  and  un- 
marked by  vicissitude,  yet  it  was  a life 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  country  to 
which  he  belonged.  In  no  other  country 
of  the  world  do  we  now  find  the  character 
of  the  great  proprietor  united  with  that 
of  the  hereditary  legislator;  and  it  is  a 
scarcely  less  exclusive  distinction  of  Eng- 
land, that  her  literary  class  extends  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  professional  author- 
ship, and  that  among  the  opulent  gentry 
and  nobility  are  numbered  so  many  accom- 
plished scholars  and  cultivated  men,  who 
love  and  keep  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
alone,  without  reference  to  profit  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  fame  on  tlie  other 

To  this  class  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke 
belonged.  He  was  the  highly  competent 
editor  of  the  well  - known  and  popular 
“ Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Pepys,” 
whicii  he  published  in  1825.  He  also  com- 
mitted to  the  press  the  “ History  of  Aud- 
ley-End and  Safi^on- Walden”  in  1835; 
and  in  1842  he  edited  the  “ Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Jane,  Lady  Cornwallis.” 
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He  bore  the  oflBce  of  President  in  two 
well-known  literary  associations,  the  Cam- 
den and  the  Surtees;  and  of  the  former 
he  was  the  head  at  the  period  of  his  last 
illness  and  death. 

In  politics.  Lord  Braybrooke  may  be 
said  to  have  retained  much  of  the  here- 
ditary bias  belonging  to  his  connection 
with  the  Grenvilles.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  liberal  opinions  were  comparatively 
feeble  and  unpopular,  he  would  have  been 
reckoned  among  the  moderate  school  of 
their  professors.  He  was  friendly  to  the 
bills  which  admitted  Dissenters  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  the  right  of  sitting  in 
Parliament;  and  he  gave  a general  sup- 
port to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  Earl  Grey,  under  the  auspices  of 
which  it  was  passed.  After  this  period,  he 
found  the  movement  of  affairs  more  rapid 
than  in  his  view  was  consistent  with  safety 
and  prudence.  When,  in  the  end  of  1834, 
the  first  administration  of  Robert  Peel 
was  formed,  he  gave  his  cordial  support  to 
that  distinguished  statesman;  and  after 
the  rupture  of  1846,  down  to  the  close  of 
his  valued  life,  he  followed  the  banners  of 
Lord  Derby  with  constancy  and  firmness, 
but  without  asperity. 

He  represented  the  character  of  the 
English  gentleman  in  its  most  domestic 
form,  and  in  its  closest  association  with 
those  local  duties  and  local  influences 
which  give  it  social  strength,  and  form 
the  foundations  of  its  high  political  im- 
portance. He  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
an  active  county  magistrate,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  bench  at  Saffron-Wal- 
den.  The  marks  of  his  care  were  every- 
where impressed  upon  his  stately  residence 
at  Audley-End,  and  the  whole  appearance 
and  condition  of  the  place  itself,  the  estate 
and  the  villages  upon  it,  seemed  to  reflect 
the  well  - known  and  familiar  image  of 
their  owner.  By  his  local  attachments  he 
might  have  seemed  almost  to  grow  out  of 
the  soil;  while  by  his  mental  faculties 
and  accomplishments  he  fully  shared  in 
the  movement  and  in  all  the  interests  of 
a larger  sphere.  Tiie  proportion  of  our 
highest  class  which  unites  home-keeping 
and  home-loving  tastes  with  the  capacity 
for  an  extended  culture  is  not  always 
large,  and  in  our  own  day  we  fear  it  tends 
rather  to  diminish  than  to  grow.  On 
the  day  when  Lord  Braybrooke  died,  one 
of  the  best  patterns  of  that  happy  com- 
bination disappeared  from  among  us. 

The  last  four  years  of  his  life  witnessed 
the  departure  of  no  less  than  fourteen 
of  his  nearest  relatives.  Among  these 
were  included  Jane,  Lady  Braybrooke,  his 
younger  brother,  the  Dean  of  Windsor, 
his  elder  sister,  Lady  Glynne,  and  the 
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costly  tribute  of  the  lives  of  two  sons, 
whom,  as  well  as  three  nephews,  he  lost 
in  our  recent  wars.  The  snapping  of  so 
many  ties,  as  well  as  the  fixed  habits  of 
his  life  and  tone  of  his  character,  had 
formed  a long  and  steady  preparation  for 
his  own  final  change.  The  summons  came 
rapidly,  but  without  disturbance  or  sur- 
prise. He  died  on  the  13th  of  March,  in 
the  tranquillity  of  Christian  hope,  after 
an  illness  of  a few  days  only,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four. 

He  is  succeeded  in  the  honours  and 
estates  of  the  family  by  Richard  Corn- 
wallis, his  eldest  son. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sie  John  Dodson. 

April  27.  At  his  residence  in  Seamore- 
place.  May-fair,  aged  77,  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Dodson,  LL.D.,  late  Dean  of  the 
Arches  Court,  and  Judge  of  the  recently- 
abolished  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 
bury. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Dodson,  some  time  Rector  of 
Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1780.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School,  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1801, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1804,  and  D.C.L. 
ia  1808.  He  was  a member  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  of  which  he  eventually  became  a 
bencher.  From  1819  to  1823  he  repre- 
sented Rye  in  Parliament  as  a Tory.  In 
1829  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington  Advocate  to  the  Admiralty 
Court,  and  was  knighted  in  1834,  on  being 
promoted  to  the  post  of  Judge  Advocate 
General.  His  patent  was  renewed  upon 
her  Majesty’s  accession  to  the  throne.  In 
November,  1841,  he  was  sworn  a Privy 
Councillor,  on  being  appointed  Master  of 
the  Faculties,  and  in  1852  Judge  of  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  and 
Dean  of  the  Arches  Court,  over  which  he 
presided  with  great  dignity  and  ability 
until  its  abolition  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember last.  On  that  occasion  he  took 
leave  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
who  practise  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
with  strong  expressions  of  mutual  respect 
and  esteem.  By  his  wife,  Frances  Pris- 
cilla, daughter  of  the  late  G.  Pearson, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  he  leaves  issue  an  only  son, 
John  George  Dodson,  Esq.,  now  M.P.  for 
East  Sussex. 


The  Dean  oe  Yoek. 

April  30.  At  the  Rectory,  Kelston, 
near  Bristol,  aged  84,  the  Very  Rev.  Sir 
William  Cockburn,  Bart.,  Dean  of  York, 
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This  venerable  clergyman  was  third  son 
of  Sir  James  Cockburn,  eighth  baronet,  by 
his  second  wife,  Augusta  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  Very  Rev.  Francis  Ayscough,  D.D-, 
Dean  of  Bristol,  and  preceptor  to  George 
III.,  and  brother  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
George  Cockburn,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  and  of 
General  Sir  James  Cockburn,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  obtained  a fellowship  of 
that  college.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  in 
1795,  when  he  was  twelfth  wrangler; 
M.A.  in  1798,  and  was  made  a D.D.  in 
1823.  The  rev.  deceased  was  Christian 
Advocate  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  1803,  and  was  in  1822  appointed  Dean 
of  York,  and  in  1832  Rector  of  Kelston. 
He  married  first,  in  1805,  Miss  Peel,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart., 
and  sister  of  the  late  eminent  statesman  ; 
and,  secondly,  in  1 830  (his  first  wife  having 
died  in  1826),  Miss  Pearce,  daughter  of 
Col.  Pearce,  of  Harley-hall,  Cambridge- 
shire. The  late  Dean  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn,  in  1853. 
Failing  male  issue,  the  baronetcy  devolves 
upon  his  nephew.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  The  late  Dean  had  a family  by  his 
first  wife,  but  his  children  are  all  dead. 
Lady  Cockburn,  who  has  had  no  family, 
survives  him. 


John  Bull,  D.D. 

Feb.  21,  1858,  at  his  lodgings  in  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  aged  68,  John  Bull,  D.D., 
Canon  of  that  house,  and  late  Canon  of 
Exeter,  and  Vicar  of  Staverton,  North- 
amptonshire. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Bull,  Esq., 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
who  for  many  years  practised  medicine  in 
Oxford  with  great  reputation  and  success. 

Dr.  Bull’s  education  began  at  Dean 
Goodman’s  Grammar-school  at  Ruthin, 
North  Wales,  where  his  mother’s  family, 
of  the  name  of  Hughes,  resided.  At  the 
age  of  12  he  was,  by  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Cyril  Jackson,  the  celebrated  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  removed  to  Westminster, 
of  which  Dr.  Carey  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed head  master.  He  at  once  dis- 
played that  combination  of  superior  talent 
and  diligence  which  marked  his  future 
career;  and  was  placed,  in  the  following 
year,  upon  the  foundation  of  St.  Peter’s 
College,  to  which  boys  are  admitted  solely 
by  fair  and  open  competition,  according 
to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  school.  The 
character  he  acquired  during  the  usual 
period  (four  years)  of  his  continuance  on 
the  foundation,  induced  Dr.  Jackson  to 


elect  him  in  1808  to  a Studentship  at 
Christ  Church.  Here  he  soon  won  favour 
and  distinction,  his  society  being  accept- 
able to  men  of  all  ranks  in  his  college. 
Among  other  early  acquaintances  that  he 
made  was  that  of  the  late  King  of  Hol- 
land, then  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  re- 
siding at  the  time  in  Oxford  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  studies  of  the  place,  and  who 
ever  retained  a strong  regard  for  his  old 
companion.  Having  gained  the  highest 
classical  and  mathematical  honours  in  the 
University,  he  was  speedily  called  to  take 
part  in  the  tuition  of  his  college,  and 
filled  the  oflSce  of  Rhetoric  reader,— his 
lectures  in  that  department  being  highly 
prized,  as  many  will  remember.  Among 
his  pupils  at  this  time  were  the  present 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  (who,  with  the 
rest  of  his  family,  always. evinced  a pecu- 
liar and  constant  regard  for  him,)  the 
Earl  of  Wilton  and  Lord  Ebury,  the  Earls 
of  Harrowby  and  Carlisle,  and  others  who 
highly  distinguished  themselve.s  in  the 
Schools.  He  became  in  regular  course 
Censor  and  Librarian,  exerting  himself 
zealously  in  the  former  office  to  main- 
tain the  discipline  and  character  of  the 
college.  As  Public  Examiner  in  the 
years  1817  and  1818,  and  as  Proctor  in 
1820,  he  increased  the  reputation  for 
literary  attainments  and  sound  judgment 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  college. 
During  this  part  of  his  academical  career 
he  received  a special  mark  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  lield,  in  his  appoint- 
ment by  Lord  Grenville,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  to  the  post  of  his  pri- 
vate secretary. 

Upon  taking  holy  orders,  he  served 
first  the  curacy  of  Binsey,  near  Oxford. 
He  was  collated,  subsequently,  to  a pre- 
bend in  the  Cathedral  Ciiurch  of  York, 
through  the  kindness  of  Archbishop  Ver- 
non Harcourt,  several  of  w'hose  sons,  espe- 
cially the  Rev.  Leveson  V.  Harcourt  and 
the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt,  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  York  and  Rector  of  Bolton 
Percy,  were  his  contemporaries  at  West- 
minster, and  most  intimate  and  attached 
friends  through  life.  Upon  the  elevation 
of  his  old  friend  and  master.  Dr.  Carey,  to 
the  see  of  Exeter,  in  1820,  Dr.  Bull  was 
appointed  his  examining  chaplain.  He 
w^as  preferred  by  Dr.  Carey  first  to  the 
rectory  of  Sowton,  near  Exeter,  in  1821, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  Lezant,  near 
Launceston,  which  benefice  he  held  only 
two  years,  being  presented  at  the  end  of 
that  time  by  his  college  to  the  vicarage 
of  Staverton  in  Northamptonshire.  In 
1824  he  was  elected  Canon  of  Exeter,  in 
the  place  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Johnes;  and  became  successively  Arch- 
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deacon  of  Cornwall  and  Barnstaple.  This 
latter  dignity  he  resigned  upon  being 
appointed  by  the  Crown  to  a canonry  of 
Christ  Church,  amidst  the  general  appro- 
bation of  the  society.  To  the  interests  of 
this  noble  foundation,  to  which  he  had 
never  ceased  to  belong.  Dr.  Bull  mainly 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  years,  with 
a fidelity  and  degree  of  attachment  seldom 
equalled.  He  was  appointed  Treasurer,  and 
in  that  arduous  office,  which  he  held  till 
within  a few  months  of  his  death,  rendered 
the  most  important  aud  lasting  services  to 
the  college. 

Dr.  Bull  united  to  high  classical  attain- 
ments, and  ability  as  a preacher  and  sound 
theologian,  a remarkable  aptitude  for  the 
management  of  aftairs.  Quickness  of  ap- 
prehension, sound  and  clear  judgment,  and 
promptitude  of  decision,  made  him  at  all 
times  a valuable  counsellor;  and  he  had 
the  faculty  of  stating  his  views  as  lucidly 
as  he  had  conceived  them.  The  confi- 
dence reposed  in  his  sagacity  was,  more- 
over, heightened  by  his  honesty  and  inde- 
pendence of  character.  He  was  a man  of 
singular  integrity;  impatient  of  all  mean- 
ness and  trickery;  and  fearless  of  public 
or  private  censure,  when  occupied  in  the 
discharge  of  what  he  held  to  be  right. 

The  various  interests  of  the  capitular 
bodies  of  which  Dr.  Bull  was  a member, 
mixed  up  necessarily  with  those  of  the 
cities  to  which  they  belong,  supplied  a 
proper  field  for  the  energetic  employment 
of  these  valuable  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  The  charitable  institutions  of  both 
Exeter  and  Oxford,  whether  for  Education 
or  for  other  purposes,  which  he  found  in 
existence,  or  helped  to  form,  claimed  a 
large  share  of  his  attention,  and  derived 
no  small  advantage  from  his  intelligence, 
his  forethought,  and  the  power  he  pos- 
sesssed  of  bringing  men  of  various  opinions 
to  unity  of  action.  As  a Delegate  of  the 
Press  and  of  Accounts,  he  no  less,  by  his 
prudence  and  habits  of  business,  consulted 
the  interest  and  furthered  the  designs  of 
the  University  at  large. 

Dr.  Bull  was  a firm  maintainer  of  the 
rights  of  the  University  and  of  the  Church. 
Accordingly,  he  took  a leading  part  in  re- 
sisting the  violent  changes  which  were 
l»roposed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, when  first  is-ued,  in  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  cathedral  bodies;  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  instrumental,  at  that 
time,  in  saving  from  threatened  subver- 
sion two  stalls  at  Christ  Church,  and  also 
one  at  Exeter. 

In  the  same  spirit,  though  not  with  the 
same  event,  he  steadily  and  strenuously 
opposed  many  of  the  organic  changes  lately 
effected  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 


in  his  own  college;  combating  alw'ays  the  ’ 
principle  of  lax  interpretation  and  disre- 
gard of  the  wills  and  declared  intentions 
of  Founders  and  Benefactors. 

In  the  intercourse  of  life,  his  courteous 
and  pohshed  manners,  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  his  feelings,  his  pleasantness 
and  powers  of  conversation,  made  him 
welcome  in  every  circle  in  which  he 
mixed.  Xo  man  loved  his  friends  more 
truly,  or  was  more  truly  loved  by  them 
in  return.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  „ 
feature  in  bis  character,  familiar  to  all  1 
who  knew  him  intimately,  was  the  ten-  i 
derness  and  devotedness  of  his  filial  piety, 
and  the  strength  of  his  fraternal  affection. 

In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the 
Church  societies,  and  the  various  charities 
which  had  claims  upon  his  substance.  Dr. 
Bull  was  a considerable  benefactor  to  the 
places  with  which  his  preferment  at  dif- 
ferent periods  connected  him.  Of  these  ' 
acts  of  liberality,  the  erection,  at  his  own  i 
cost,  of  an  excellent  rectory-house  at 
Lezant,  which  he  never  occupied ; the 
endowment  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  in  Oxford  with  the  sum  of 
£2,000;  the  improvement  of  the  lodg- 
ings at  Christ  Church;  the  completion  of  ! 
the  tower  of  All-Hallows-on- the- Walls  in 
Exeter;  and  the  building  of  a handsome 
school-room  at  Staverton,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  instances. 

A bad  fall  which  he  met  with  in  the 
winter  of  1856,  upon  leaving  his  house  to 
attend  the  cathedral  service,  caused  a 
shock  to  his  system  from  which  he  never 
wholly  recovered,  though  able  for  a time 
to  pursue  his  customary  employments.  He 
bore  the  sufferings  and  trial  of  the  closing 
months  of  his  life  with  fortitude  and  re- 
signation, such  as  those  who  kuew  his 
genuine  and  unobtrusive  piety  were  not 
unprepared  to  witness ; and  he  died  calmly, 
and  vdth  a firm,  though  humble,  trust  in 
the  merits  aud  mercy  of  his  Redeemer. 

Dr.  Bull  published  nothing,  except  one 
or  two  sermons,  and  a letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  in  defence  of  certain  proceed- 
ings, of  the  Chapter  which  the  Bishop  had 
disapproved. 

Dr.  Bull  was  never  married.  His  sister, 
Mrs.  W.  MTiite,  a widows  resides  in  Oxford ; 
and  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Bull,  also 
formerly  Student  of  Christ  Church,  holds 
the  living  of  Lathbury  in  Buckingham- 
shire. 


Peofessoe  Geegoet. 

April  24.  At  Priuce’s-st.,  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  William  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chy- 
mistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

He  was  one  of  a race  of  distinguished 
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Scottish  professors,  his  father  having  been 
the  celebrated  James  Gregory,  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  the  same  university,  and 
several  of  his  ancestors  having  held  a high 
place  in  the  academic  literature  and  sci- 
ence  of  Scotland.  William  Gregory  was 
a very  able  and  accomplished  chymist.  He 
was  a favourite  pupil  of  Liebig,  and  was 
the  translator  of  some  of  his  master’s 
works  from  German  into  English,  besides 
being  the  author  of  several  treatises  of 
great  merit.  He  successively  filled  the 
chairs  of  chymistry  in  the  Andersonian 
Institution,  Glasgow ; King’s  College, 
Aberdeen ; and  Edinburgh  University, 
having  been  appointed  to  the  latter  in 
1843.  He  was  very  little  past  the  prime 
of  life,  but  had  been  long  in  a state  of  ill 
health,  and  during  part  of  last  session  was 
unable  to  fulfil  his  duties  personally.  He 
leaves  a widow  and  a son  named  after  his 
great  master. 


The  Rev.  Edwaed  Eldee,  D.D. 

April  6.  The  Rev.  William  Elder,  D.D., 
Head  Master  of  the  Charterhouse  School. 

A short  memoir  of  this  much-respected 
clergyman  appeared  in  our  Magazine  for 
May,  but  the  following  additional  par- 
ticulars have  since  reached  us.  Dr.  Elder 
received  his  school  education  at  the  Char- 
terhouse, to  which  he  went  when  he  was 
14  years  old.  He  remained  there  four 
years,  during  nearly  two  of  which  he  was 
captain  of  the  school.  At  1 8 he  entered 
at  Oxford,  and  carried  off  the  high  dis- 
tinction of  an  open  scholarship  at  Balliol. 
He  passed  bis  examination  for  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1834,  and  his  name  stood  in 
the  First  Class  in  Literis  Humanioribus. 
In  1836  he  gained  the  prize  for  the  El- 
ler ton  Theological  Essay,  the  subject  be- 
ing “ The  Evidence  of  our  Saviour’s  Re- 
surrection.” The  interval  between  1834 
and  his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of 
Durham  School  he  employed  chiefly,  we 
believe,  in  private  tuition  at  Oxford,  and 
in  that  occupation,  which  is  an  established 
and  important  part  of  the  Oxford  system, 
he  won  high  reputation  and  success.  In 
1839  he  was  appointed  to  Durham  School, 
which  was  then  at  a low  ebb.  During 
the  fourteen  years  of  his  mastership  it 
steadily  increased  in  numbers.  MTien  he 
left  it  for  another  sphere  it  contained 
about  120  boys,  and  had  the  character  of 
being  the  best  classical  school  north  of 
Rugby,  and  in  the  tone  and  quality  of  the 
education  given,  inferior  perhaps  to  none 
in  the  kingdom.  The  success  of  its  alumni 
at  the  universities  has  sufficiently  justified 
the  opinion  then  entertained  of  it.  The 
removal  of  Dr.  Elder  to  the  Charter- 


house in  1853  was  regarded  as  a serious 
loss  by  all  who  were  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  Durham  School,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  sincere  and  deep  regret  to  the 
many  pupils  and  friends  whom  he  had 
attached  to  himself  during  his  residence  in 
this  city.  The  clip.nge  was  not  one  of  un- 
mixed satisfaction  to  Dr.  Elder  himself.  He 
was  heard  more  than  once  to  remark,  that 
the  only  inducement  that  could  have  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  quit  a place  and  a post 
which  many  ties  and  circumstances  com- 
bined to  endear  to  him,  was  the  fulfilment 
of  a long-cherished  wish  to  preside  over 
the  school  of  his  own  boyhood.  His  career 
at  the  Charterhouse  was,  we  believe,  a 
very  active  one,  though  unhappily  too 
brief  to  allow  him  to  see  the  fruits  of  his 
labours.  Some,  however,  of  the  boys  whom 
he  trained  there  have  recently  gained  open 
scholarships  at  Oxford.  IVe  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  he  was  much  valued 
and  loved  by  his  Charterhouse  pupils,  and 
tliat  they  deeply  lament  his  loss.  Many 
of  them,  we  doubt  not,  will  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  know  more  fully  the  extent  of 
their  obligation  to  him,  when  they  reap 
the  harvest  which  he  who  sowed  it  was 
not  permitted  to  behold. 

That  Dr.  Elder  was  a sound  and  ripe 
scholar  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  contributed  largely,  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished classical  celebrities,  to  Dr.  Smith’s 
V;  ry  learned,  useful,  and  ably  executed 
Biographical  Dictionary.  His  translation 
of  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  whether  his- 
torians, philosophers,  or  poets,  was  forci- 
ble without  being  exaggerated,  faithful 
without  being  servile — a close  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original,  yet  couched  in  genuine 
and  idiomatic  English.  He  possessed  a 
remarkable  facility  in  expressing  his  own 
thoughts  and  rendering  the  thoughts  of 
others  in  either  of  those  languages.  In 
theology,  in  history,  in  ethical  and  logical 
science,  his  attainments  were  such  as  are 
not  frequently  met  with.  As  a master,  he 
was  distinguished  by  conscientious  and  un- 
remitting attention  to  his  school  oocupa- 
tions,  and  by  love  of  his  labour.  The  in- 
dustry of  boys  never  flagged  from  the  dis- 
covery of  indolence  or  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  master.  Every  exercise  was 
returned  before  it  had  faded  from  the 
writer’s  memory,  and  before  his  interest 
in  it  was  dead ; every  error  and  defect 
was  pointed  out  and  corrected,  aud  fre- 
quently the  whole  was  re-written.  An- 
other point  deserving  all  praise  was  the 
diligent  pains  which  Dr.  Elder  bestowed 
on  the  previous  preparation  of  lessons.  He 
had  not  to  grope  about  for  a view  or  an 
interpretation  when  he  should  have  been 
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comiTiumcating  to  his  boys  conclusions 
already  settled  in  his  own  mind.  He 
spoke  with  no  faltering  hesitation,  hut 
with  the  decision  of  one  who  entertained 
convictions  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 
Though  he  neglected  no  source  of  infor- 
mation, the  views  he  inculcated  were  not 
culled  promiscuously  from  notes  and  com- 
mentaries, but  rather  came  fresh  from  the 
crucible  of  his  own  strong  intellect.  He 
held  them  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  and 
expressed  them  with  the  utmost  vigour. 


Colonel  Campbell,  C.B. 

Nov.  12,  1857.  At  Lucknow,  aged  37, 
Colonel  Campbell,  C.B.,  of  the  90tii  Light 
Infantry. 

This  officer  entered  the  service  as  an 
Ensign  in  the  73rd  Regiment,  in  the  year 
1837.  He  served  througliout  the  Kaffir 
war,  under  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  was  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  him  in  general  or- 
ders. While  in  command  of  detachments 
of  the  43rd  and  73rd  Regiments,  he  forced 
a difficult  pass  leading  from  Fuller’s  Rock 
to  the  heights  above,  against  overwhelm- 
ing numbei  s,  with  signal  overthrow  of  the 
enemy.  For  this  act  of  gallantry  he  ob- 
tained a brevet  Majority.  At  the  end  of 
the  Kaffir  war,  Ctdonel  Campbell  exchanged 
from  the  73rd  to  the  90th,  and  accom- 
panied that  regiment  to  the  Crimea.  He 
was  present  in  all  the  operations  before 
Sebastopol.  He  led  the  storming  parties 
which  captured  the  Russian  quarries,  and 
he  successfully  held  them  against  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Russians  te  retake  them.  In 
both  these  exploits  of  taking  and  defend- 
ing the  quarries  he  was  wounded.  He 
was  present  at  the  assault  of  the  Redan 
on  the  18th  of  June,  as  he  was,  indeed,  at 
most  other  encounters  with  the  enemy. 

For  these  services  in  the  Crimea  he 
was  several  times  mentioned  in  despatches, 
he  was  nominated  Companion  of  the  Bath, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel 
for  “distinguished  services  in  the  field,” 
and  was  made  a Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  At  the  end  of  the  Crimean  war 
he  returned  home  with  his  regiment. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  90th  had  time 
to  recruit  its  diminished  ranks,  it  was  or- 
dered to  China,  and  the  young  hero  of 
Kaffirland  and  of  the  Crimea  again  em- 
barked for  foreign  service. 

On  reaching  8ingaj)ore,  he  was  met  with 
news  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  and  with  orders 
to  proceed  with  his  regiment  to  Bengal, 
instead  of  China.  He  landed  at  Calcutta, 
and  from  tlience  ])roceeded  up  the  Ganges 
to  llerhampore.  The  sight  of  the  two 
steamers  “iMirzapore”  and  “Calcutta,” 
with  the  90th  Regiment  on  board  of  them, 
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was  hailed  with  much  rejoicing  by  the  re- 
sidents of  Berhampore,  as  the  63rd  Native 
Infantry  and  the  11th  Irregular  Cavalry 
were  on  the  point  of  mutiny.  Colonel 
Campbell  began  landing  his  men  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  half-past 
four  he  marched  them  up  to  the  lines  of 
the  63rd,  which  were  arranged  in  square. 
He  divided  his  men  into  three  columns,  so 
as  to  intercept  any  attempt  at  retreat. 
The  Government  order  to  pile  arms  was 
then  read,  and  reluctantly  obeyed.  The 
90th  Light  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, next  marched  up  to  the  1 1th  Irre- 
gular Cavalry,  whom  they  contrived  to 
surround;  but  on  being  called  upon  to 
deliver  up  their  arms,  there  was  an  evi- 
dent stir  among  them,  with  an  attempt  at 
resistance.  Finding  themselves,  however, 
surrounded  by  a splendid  body  of  men, 
they  consented  to  obey  the  order  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  many  of  them  flinging 
their  arms  up  into  the  air,  and  evincing 
the  utmost  dissatisfaction.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, however,  not  content  with  the  pos- 
session of  their  arms  alone,  deprived  them 
of  their  horses  likewise.  By  these  prompt 
and  decisive  measures  he  checked  the  spi- 
rit of  mutiny,  and  preserved  the  lives  of 
Europeans  in  Berhampore.  The  political 
resident  there  reported  his  cool  and  able 
conduct  to  the  Government,  and  though 
no  reward  may  have  been  bestowed  on 
him,  too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  given 
to  an  officer  who,  with  few  opportunities 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  native  cha- 
racter in  India,  had  rendered  such  im- 
portant service.  Colonel  Campbell  then 
proceeded  with  the  90th  Light  Infantry 
to  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore.  Soon  after- 
wards he  joined  the  force  of  General  Ou- 
tram,  and  on  September  25  forced  his 
way  into  Lucknow.  On  that  day  he  cap- 
tured a battery  which  was  brought  to  play 
on  Outram’s  advancing  columns. 

He  also  charged  a considerable  number 
of  the  enemy  who  had  strongly  posted 
themselves  with  four  guns  in  a narrow 
lane  with  gardens  on  either  side.  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  as  the 
halls  fell  thick  around  him,  he  would  have 
been  dangerously  or  seriously  wounded  by 
one  of  them,  had  the  force  of  it  not  been 
stopped  by  a little  book  named  “ Pietas  and 
Altar,”  the  property  of  his  wife,  which  he 
usually  carried  about  his  person.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  however,  while  superintending 
the  passage  of  a 24-pounder  through  a 
narrow  gateway,  he  received  a wound, 
from  the  effect  of  which  he  died,  after 
lingering  till  the  11th  of  November. 

During  this  interval,  much  care  and 
attention  were  shewn  him  by  Brigadier 
Inglis  and  other  officers  of  the  garrison, 
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to  whose  deliverance  and  safety  he  had 
contributed. 

Soon  after  the  gloomy  news  had  reached 
Calcutta,  viz.  on  Sec.  22,  1857,  Lord  Can- 
ning stated  in  general  orders  that  he 
lamented  “the  untimely  death  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  of  her  Majesty’s  90th  Light 
Infanty,  than  whom  the  Queen’s  service 
possessed  no  more  gallant  or  promising 
officer.”  He  was  only  in  his  38th  year, 
although  a full  Colonel  in  the  army ; and 
doubtless  he  would  have  obtained  still 
higher  rank,  and  achieved  even  greater 
success,  had  he  not  met  with  a premature 
but  glorious  death  in  the  streets  of  Luck- 
now. 


Elliot  Pakenham  Beownlow,  B.E. 

March  18.  This  gallant  and  enterprising 
young  officer  came  of  an  old  and  honour- 
able family.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Brownlow,  Esq.,  and  Amelia,  daughter  of 
George  Chester,  Esq.  Like  his  father, 
and  many  other  of  his  nearest  relations, 
he  entered  the  Hon.  E.I.C.  His  brother 
Henry  was  wounded  before  Delhi.  After 
a brilliant  career  of  the  highest  promise 
at  the  Military  College,  he  received  his 
commission  in  the  Bengal  Et)gineers  in 
1853.  Possessed  of  an  ardent  and  ener- 
getic temper,  with  great  powers  of  body, 
of  hardy  constitution,  cheerful  and  amia- 
bl(',  he  was  a man  qualified  to  earn  the 
higliest  honours  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
attach  the  most  lasting  friendships  to 
himself.  He  was  appointed  a first  lieu- 
tenant on  Hov.  21,  1856,  but  his  career 
was  not  destined  to  be  of  any  length,  or 
conduct  him  to  earthly  distinction.  He 
became  assistant  to  the  Grand  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  on  Eeb.  4,  1856.  The 
mutiny  broke  out,  and  he  was  recalled 
to  the  camp.  On  March  16  last  he 
signally  exhibited  his  qualities  as  a sol- 
dier, while  the  British  troops  were  oc- 
cupying the  Chuttur  Munsil  and  the  Resi- 
dency. On  the  17th  he  was  again,  having 
snatched  only  a few  hours’  sleep  after  his 
exhausting  labours,  with  Sir  James  Ou- 
tram,  lending  his  assistance  to  clear  the 
city  up  to  Mousabagh.  The  streets  were 
choked  up  with  carts  full  of  powder,  and 
through  them  pushed  on  Mr.  Brownlow 
and  Captain  Clarke.  We  must  tell  the  sad 
sequel  in  the  nervous  words  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Russell : — 

“March  17, 1858.  By  Sir  Jas.  Outram’s 
orders,  several  thousand  pounds  of  powder, 
a few  packed  in  tin  cases,  the  rest  in 
skins,  were  carried  to  a deep  well  in  carts, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown  to  the 
bottom.  As  the  first  case  was  thrown 
down,  a rush  of  fire  opened  from  the  well; 


the  cases  in  the  first  cart  blew  up,  and  the 
explosion,  leaping  from  cart  to  cart,  burnt 
all  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  the 
operation.  Capt.  Eliot  Brownlow,  B.E., 
and  Capt.  Clarke,  B.E.,  14  or  16  European 
Sappers,  and  30  Sikhs,  were  carried  to  the 
hospital  tents,  dreadfully  burnt,  and  seve- 
ral Sikhs  were  killed  on  the  spot.” 

“March  18.  Eliot  Brownlow  and  Clarke 
were  no  more.  Of  Capt.  Brownlow,  of  the 
B.E.,  there  is  but  one  opinion  in  the 
army, — that  he  was  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  devoted,  brave,  and  zealous  officers,  and 
that  his  has  been  a serious  loss  to  the  ser- 
vice and  his  country. — Times,  May  6. 

In  dreadful  agony  he  was  calm  and  col- 
lected ; he  said  that  he  knew  he  must  die ; 
he  was  quite  prepared,  and  did  not  fear. 
A noble-hearted  brother-officer  soothed  his 
parched  lips  with  water  as  he  was  borne 
to  the  rear ; and  another  comrade,  se- 
verely wounded,  had  himself  carried  down 
to  bid  him  his  last  farewell.  Not  a mur- 
mur fell  from  him  : he  refused  to  take 
any  opiates,  in  order  not  to  die  insensible. 
At  length  the  entreaties  of  his  friends 
prevailed  with  him,  and  taking  some  lau- 
danum to  dull  the  anguish  of  his  pain,  he 
gradually  fell  asleep ; at  midnight  the 
heroic  spirit  was  at  rest.  Next  morning 
loving  hands  laid  him  down  in  a small 
cypress  garden  in  the  courts  of  the  Kaiser 
Bagh.  He  died  as  a noble  soldier  should 
do — fighting  for  his  Queen,  a bright  ex- 
ample in  his  profession,  and  a man  who 
fought  faithfully  under  the  banners  of  the 
great  Captain  of  our  salvation,  continuing 
Christ’s  faithful  soldier  and  servant  till 
the  Master  called,  and  he  obeyed. 


William  Charles  Ouseley,  Esq. 

Feh.  10.  At  Assumption,  Paraguay, 
William  Charles,  eldest  and  only  surviving 
son  of  Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley,  K.C.B., 
and  grandson  of  Sir  W.  Ouseley,  the  well- 
known  Persian  scholar. 

Mr.  Ouseley  published  at  New  York  in 
1851  a translation  of  Lamartine’s  tract, 
“England  in  1850.”  He  first  visited 
Paraguay  in  1853,  having  been  appointed 
attache  to  the  Special  Mission  under  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  to  whom  Mr. 
Ouseleji’s  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Spanish  language  was  well  known. 

In  1855  he  returned  to  Paraguay,  and 
was  engaged  until  his  death  in  the  com- 
pilation of  a Guarrani  dictionary  and 
grammar.  During  his  previous  short  re- 
sidence in  the  country,  Mr.  Ouseley’s  at- 
tention had  been  directed  to  Guairani, 
which,  though  still  the  only  language 
known  to  the  Indian  natives,  has  been  of 
late  years  entirely  neglected  by  Europeans. 
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A dictionary  and  grammar  published  by 
the  Jesuits  were  the  only  works  Mr. 
Ouseley  found  to  guide  him  in  his  labours, 
and  these,  from  the  changes  constantly  oc- 
curring in  the  language,  had  lost  much  of 
their  original  value.  On  his  return,  how- 
ever, he  at  once  commenced  his  task,  and 
before  his  death  had,  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  oral  communication,  collected  a very 
copious  Guarrani  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Ouseley  was  about  to  leave  Para- 
guay for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  father 
at  Washington,  when  his  death,  at  the 
early  age  of  27,  was  occasioned  by  his 
accidentally  taking  an  over-dose  of  opium. 


Eobeut  Stephen  Rintottl. 

April  22.  Aged  70,  Robert  Stephen 
Rintoul,  Esq.,  projector,  editor,  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  “ Spectator”  newspaper. 

Born  in  1787,  Mr.  Rintoul  attained  the 
age  at  which  the  mind  first  begins  to  take 
an  interest  in  public  affairs  at  a time 
when  Scotland  was  literally  paralyzed  by 
a reign  of  terror.  The  harshness  and  in- 
detei  minateness  of  the  penal  law  of  Scot- 
land wdth  reference  to  political  offences, 
the  truculence  of  the  judges,  and  the  sub- 
servience of  jurors,  had  crushed  the  Re- 
formers in  1794.  The  spirit  awakened  in 
the  Scotch  people  by  threats  of  invasion 
had  rendered  popular  the  party  which  had 
confirmed  itself  in  powder  by  a scandalous 
abuse  of  antiquated  and  defective  laws. 
To  be  regarded  as  a democrat,  to  be  even 
an  avowed  partisan  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
w^as  enough  to  blight  any  man’s  prospects 
in  life,  and  in  some  districts  even  to  ex- 
clude him  from  society.  But  elements 
w^ere  at  w'ork  which  were  destined  to  dis- 
sipate this  darkness. 

Mr.  Rintoul  was  destined  to  be  not  a 
mere  recipient  of  social  influences ; he  was 
to  play  an  active  part  in  developing  them 
to  important  issues.  Our  information  re- 
specting his  early  fortunes  is  meagre.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a Univer- 
sity cdncati<.n,  but  to  have  been  w'eU 
grounded  at  the  grammar-school.  The 
exact  nature  of  his  original  connexion  whth 
the  “ Dundee  Advertiser”  is  uncertain, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  before  1813, 
before  he  had  completed  his  tw’enty-sixth 
year,  he  had  become  editor  of  that  journal. 
The  manner  in  wdiich  he  set  himself  to  the 
discharge  of  his  editorial  duties  was  cha- 
racteristic ; — the  account  we  had  fi-om  his 
own  mouth.  His  first  aim  wtis  to  make 
his  pa])cr  as  complete  a record  of  contem- 
porary history  as  possible.  In  order  that 
nothing  of  importance  should  be  omitted, 
ho  sought  to  economize  space  ; in  order 
tliat  none  of  the  contents  shoidd  be  over- 
13 
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looked  by  the  readers,  he  sought  to  perfect  if 
their  distribution  and  arrangement.  Even 
at  that  early  period  of  his  career,  he  at- 
tempted to  elevate  the  compilation  of  a 
new'spaper  into  an  art.  The  selection,  con- 
densation, and  classification  of  news  and  t 
discussions  in  each  successive  issue  w'as  t 
carefully  studied,  w ith  a view  to  make  the  !J 
paper  complete  and  attractive  as  a w'hole.  I 
To  attain  this  end  he,  at  least  on  one  oc-  1 
casion,  actually  re- wrote  the  whole  con- 
tents of  a number  of  his  journal.  Such 
conscientious  efforts  to  excel  were  rewarded 
by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  circulation 
of  the  “Advertiser,”  and  its  growth  in  i 
popularity. 

The  local  influence  obtained  by  the 
“Dundee  Advertiser”  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Whig  leaders  in  the  district  to 
the  jiaper  and  its  editor.  A friendly  inter- 
course had  always  been  maintained  be- 
tween Mr.  Ramsay  Maule  and  the  Re- 
formers of  the  Forfarshire  burghs.  Rin- 
toul’s  intelligence,  and  a certain  racy  ori- 
ginality  in  his  conversation,  rendered  him 
an  especial  favourite  at  Panmure-house. 
There,  in  the  year  1818,  he  first  met  with 
Joseph  Hume.  It  w’as  at  a great  dinner 
given  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  ! 
future  financial  reformer  to  the  notabilities  1 
of  Dundee  and  the  sister  burghs.  One  re-  I 
mark  which  fell  from  Mr.  Hume  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  left  a deep  impres-  j 

sion  upon  Rintoul,  for  we  have  frequently  i 

heard  him  advert  to  it.  Sir  Francis  Bur-  ' 
dett  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  some  of  the  guests  w^ere  loud 
in  their  praises  of  him.  Hume  listened  at 
first  with  indifference,  then  with  slight 
symptoms  of  impatience,  and  finally  broke 
out  with,  “ He  talks  well,  but  what  has  he 
done  ?”  The  rest  of  the  company,  it  w^ould 
appear,  were  rather  startled  by  such  an 
heretical  doubt  of  the  politicad  value  of 
their  then  idol ; but  Rintoul  sympathized 
from  the  first  wuth  the  declaration  in  fa- 
vour of  real  work.  The  “ do-something” 
creed,  however,  soon  became  the  political 
creed  of  the  district.  Subsequent  to  1818, 
events  which  were  calculated  to  accele- 
rate the  diffusion  of  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions hostile  to  the  then  existing  system 
of  government,  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  The  death  of  George  the 
Third,  the  Manchester  distm’bances,  the 
trial  of  the  Queen — everything  conspired 
to  augment  the  numbers  and  increase  the 
confidence  of  the  Opposition.  A series  of 
annual  dinners  at  Edinburgh,  at  which 
Macintosh  and  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party  attended,  were  re- 
sorted to  from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  The 
Dundee  Reformers  were  not  absent, though 
they  sympathized  more  wuth  the  advanced 
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opinions  of  the  Westminster  liberals  than 
with  the  eclectic  and  cautious  politics  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.’^  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  the  friend  of  Byron  and  Hobhouse, 
was  connected  with  Forfarshire  ; and 
Joseph  Hume  already  avowed  the  prin- 
ciples to  disseminate  which  the  “ West- 
minster Review”  was  subsequently  found- 
ed. A comparative  lull  in  political  excite- 
ment prevailed  for  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  but  it  was 
only  the  prelude  to  fiercer  contests.  The 
Cabinet  had  even  before  that  event  become 
conscious  that  concessions  must  be  made 
to  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  A 
weekly  newspaper,  the  “Guardian,”  was 
actually  established  by  Government  money 
in  London,  about  1820,  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  up  the  principles  of  the  Holland- 
house  Whigs  and  the  persons  of  the  Li- 
verpool Ministry.  'Ihe  object  was  to  pre- 
pare the  Tory  party  for  acquiescence  in 
liberal  measures.  This  extraordinary  stroke 
oi finesse  was  desisted  from  soon  after  the 
Queen’s  arrival  in  England ; the  Govern- 
ment subvention  was  withdrawn  from  the 
paper ; but  it  had  already  effected  enough 
to  render  possible  the  subsequent  coalition 
of  the  Canningite  Tories  and  the  Hollaiid- 
house  Whigs.  During  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  brief  and  feeble 
Cabinets  which  succeeded  him,  the  “ edu- 
cated Radicals” — as  it  had  now  become  the 
fashion  to  call  the  disciples  of  Bentham 
and  James  Mill — had  not  been  idle.  Though 
not  numerous,  they  were  an  active  party; 
tbeir  leaders  were  men  of  clear  views  and 
great  energy;  their  head-quarters  were 
in  the  back  shop  of  Francis-place  at  Char- 
ing-cross,  but  tlie  bookselling  agency  of 
the  “ Westminster  Review”  was  a most 
efficient  missionary  organization  through- 
out the  kingdom.  But  before  these  di- 
versified influences  had  been  fully  brought 
into  play,  Rintoul  had  been  removed  from 
a provincial  to  a metropolitan  sphere  of 
action. 

About  the  year  1825  he  terminated  his 
connexion  with  “ Dundee  Advertiser.” 
The  reasons  for  his  taking  this  step  have 
no  interest  for  the  public.  He  first  at- 
tempted to  establish  a newspaper  at  Leith ; 
but  that  experiment  was  soon  given  up. 
He  then  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
London  “ Atlas,”  which  had  recently  been 
started.  This  engagement  was  brought 
about  by  the  mediation  of  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  who  had  had  ample  opportunities  of 
observing  the  ability  of  Rintoul  as  an 
editor,  and  his  skill  and  energy  as  a par- 
tisan. The  recommendations  of  Kinnaird 
and  Hume  were  excellent  passports  to  the 
circles  of  independent  liberal  politicians 
in  London;  but  RintouTs  first  care  was 
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to  collect  around  him  an  efficient  literary 
staff.  The  co-operation  of  Hazlitt,  Fon- 
blanque,  Southern,  and  also  of  able  critics 
in  the  departments  of  music  and  the  fine 
arts,  was  secured;  and  everything  pro- 
mised a long  and  prosperous  career  for  the 
“ Atlas.”  But  difficulties  arose  between 
the  editor  and  the  proprietors.  The  en- 
gagement was  rescii.ded.  A fund  was 
raised  for  the  establishment  of  a weekly 
newspaper  by  subscription  of  a few  friends 
and  connections  of  Rintoul.  His  literary 
coadjutors,  for  the  most  part,  stooil  true 
to  him.  He  was  invested  with  absolute 
power  as  editor ; and  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1828,  the  first  number  of  the  “ Spectator” 
was  published.  His  history  from  that 
day  to  the  day  of  his  death  was  the  his- 
tory of  this  journal. 

We  have  spoken  only  of  Rintoul  the 
journalist.  There  w'as  nothing  romantic 
in  the  incidents  of  his  steady,  regulated 
career.  Thus  much,  however,  we  may  be 
allow'ed  to  say,— never  was  a kinder  heart 
concealed  under  a somewhat  brusque  and 
peremptory  exterior.  His  charity  was 
large,  bub  he  literally  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion not  to  allow  his  left  hand  to  know 
what  his  right  was  doing.  His  capacity 
for  labour  was  unsurpassed;  but  when  he 
allowed  himself  a rare  holiday,  an  hour  of 
leisure,  he  had  a singular  faculty  of  en- 
tirely throwing  off’  for  the  time  every  trace 
of  the  cares  of  business.  That  his  conver- 
sation was  interesting  and  instructive  will 
be  believed  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
courted  by  men  like  Whately,  Grote, 
Molesworth,  and  Buller.  That  he  was  a 
just,  kind,  and  considerate  master  will  be 
believed  from  the  fact  that  none  wept 
more  bitterly  over  his  closing  tomb  than 
the  principal  members  of  his  publishing 
establishment,  who  have  been  with  him 
throughout  the  whole  thirty  years  of  the 
“ Spectator’s”  existence.  Mr.  Rintoul  mar- 
ried some  years  before  he  quitted  Scot- 
land, and  he  leaves  a wife,  a son  and 
daughter.  We  will  not  intrude  on  the 
sacred  gidef  of  a household  into  which 
Death  has  entered  for  the  first  time  after 
thirty  years’  enjoyment  of  perfect  confi- 
fidence  and  affection. — Abridged  f rom  the 
Spectator. 


Thomas  Wilson, 

The  author  of  “ The  Pitman’s  Pay.” 
“At  Gateshead  Low  Fell,  on  Sunday, 
November  14,  1773,  Margaret,  wife  of 
George  Wilson,  of  a son.” 

“At  Gateshead  Low  Fell,  on  Sunday, 
May  9,  1858,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  Fell- 
house,  aged  84.” 

These  two  events,  of  birth  and  death, 
4 S 
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rounded  the  long  life  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  our  townsmen,  either  in  the 
present  or  any  other  age.  Born  of  humble 
parents  on  the  Fell,  the  first  offspring  of 
their  union,  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
into  the  mine,  to  assist  in  enlarging  their 
narrow  means;  and  we  have  heaixl  him 
relate,  with  painful  recollection,  how  he 
had  too  much  work  in  the  week,  and  too 
much  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  his  pious 
parents  rousing  him  before  breakfast  for 
the  Wesleyan  meeting-house.  Of  school- 
education,  which  he  valued  highly  in  after- 
life, he  hnd  necessarily  little;  and  hence 
his  peculiar  anxiety,  constantly  and  prac- 
tically manifested,  to  confer  on  others  an 
advantage  which  he  had  so  slightly  enjoyed 
himself. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age,  as  he  related 
to  his  neighbours  on  the  Fell,  he  was  a 
hewer  in  the  mine.  At  sixteen  he  had 
sought  more  congenial  occupation,  in 
which  he  might  profit  by  the  culture 
which  he  had  won  by  the  nightly  sacrifice 
of  needful  rest;  but  he  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  returned  to  his  darksome 
drudgery.  But  a teacher  was  subse- 
quently wanted,  while  he  was  still  in  his 
teens,  at  Galloping-green,  a mile  away 
from  his  father’s  cottage,  and  he  thought 
himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment. His  next  step,  in  1793,  was  to 
Shieldrow,  where  the  owners  of  the  col- 
liery furnished  the  schoolmaster  with  a 
room  and  fuel  — substantial  rewards  for  a 
village  Dominie.  It  was  at  tins  time 
(using  the  words  of  a memoir  which  ap- 
peared in  the  “ Northern  Tribune,”)  that 
he  first  saw  the  “ Diaries,”  which,  during 
a period  of  sixty  years,  were  a constant 
attraction  to  him,  and  to  which,  for  a 
great  portion  of  that  time,  he  contributed. 
Here  he  acquired  a knowledge  of  Lafn  by 
instruction  received  in  an  engine-house, 
from  a keeper  of  one  of  the  engines  at  Sir 
John  Eden’s  colliery,  a very  superior  man, 
of  the  name  of  John  Gray.  In  1795  he 
experienced  a great  loss  in  the  death  of 
his  affectionate  mother.  In  1798  — his 
time  ever  since  b aving  colliery- work 
having  been  divided  between  acquiring 
knowledge  and  endeavouring  so  to  better 
his  position  as  to  be  able  more  extensively 
to  acquire  it — he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
clerkslii])  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bob- 
son,  a wharfinger  on  the  Quayside,  a gen- 
tleman born  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
his  (Mr.  Wilson’s)  father’s  house,  and  who 
had  himself  in  his  youth  been  connected 
with  coal-mining.  Here,  however,  the 
hours  were  long  and  the  remuneration 
small  ; so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  Mr. 
Wils'-n  ready  enough  to  become  school- 
master a^ain,  jather  than  lose  the  chance 


of  increasing  his  knowledge.  He  conse- 
quently left  Hobson,  and  set  up  a school 
at  Benwell ; but  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a commercial  situation  having  pre- 
sented itself  in  1799,  he  accepted  it,  and 
entered  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Head,  an 
eminent  merchant  and  underwriter  in 
Newcastle.  With  Mr.  Head  he  remained 
until  the  beginning  of  1803,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  counting-house  of  Losh, 
Lubbin,  and  Co.,  with  whom  and  their  re- 
presentatives he  remained  until  1805,  when 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  the  pre- 
sent Mr.  William  Losh ; and  which  firm,  in 
1807,  on  the  junction  with  it  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alderman  Thomas  Bt  11,  was  changed 
into  Losh,  Wilson,  and  BMl,  and  remained 
so  until  Mr.  Wilson’s  deal-h,  increasing  as 
it  went  on,  and  at  present  occupying  one 
of  the  highest  positions  amongst  the  ma- 
nufacturing and  mercantile  establishments 
in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Wilson  married  Mrs,  Mary  Fell  in 
1810;  and  after  livdng  for  several  years  in 
Newcastle,  accomplished  what  had  always 
been  to  him  a dear  object — the  possession 
of  a residence  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
born,  and  which  was  associated  so  inti- 
mately with  all  his  most  cheerful  as  well 
as  most  painful  recollections. 

In  1839  he  met  with  the  greatest  cala- 
mity of  his  life,  in  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
whose  kindness,  charity,  and  sociability 
will  long  be  remembered,  with  his  own,  on 
‘^The  Fell.” 

His  leisure  time  was  largely  devoted  to 
books  (of  which  he  had  great  and  varied 
store),  and  to  poetry ; and  his  remarkable 
productions,  the  “ Pitman’s  Pay,”  &c.,  &c., 
have  obtained,  not  a mere  local,  but  a 
national  reputation.  His  works,  originally 
scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  “ Newcas- 
tle Magazine”  and  other  periodicals,  were 
published  in  a collected  form  and  in  a 
handsome  volume  in  1843 ; and  few  are 
the  libraries,  in  the  North  of  England  at 
least,  in  which  the  homely  pictures  which 
he  has  painted  are  not  to  be  found. 

An  ardent  but  unobtrusive  politican,  he 
was  a reader  of  the  Examiner,”  the 
“Edinburgh  Beview,”  and  other  political 
and  literary  periodical  works  from  the 
beginning,  and  had  them  perfect  on  his 
shelves.  When  his  books  were  numbered 
by  thousands,  he  would  shew  his  friends 
his  earliest  c.italogue,  stitched  in  brown 
paper,  comprising  “ Tom  Hickathrift”  and 
other  “cheap  books,”  with  the  prices  he 
had  paid  for  them,  the  total  cost  (proudly 
counted  up  at  the  end)  amounting  to  no 
more  than  a few  shillings. 

Ill  1835,  when  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  conferred  upon  Gateshead  the  privi- 
lege of  representative  local  government, 
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Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  by  his  neighbours 
to  represent  them  in  the  Town  Council. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  council  he  was 
elected  an  alderman,  an  honour  which  he 
continued  to  enjoy  until  the  year  1853, 
when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  allowed 
to  retire  into  private  life.  During  his 
connection  wdth  the  council  he  was  re- 
pe.iredly  and  earnestly  pressed  to  accept 
the  mayoralty,  (to  which,  if  willing,  he 
would  have  been  unanimously  elected,)  but 
although  one  of  his  colleagues  offered  to  do 
the  whole  official  business  for  him,  if  he 
wmnld  only  accept  the  office,  he  respect- 
fully but  firmly  declined. 

The  deceased  was  a good  type  of  the 
solid,  sagacious,  substantial  Englishman, 
“ whose  word  is  his  bond.”  Judicious,  en- 
terprising, persevering,  his  course  was  on- 
ward and  upward  from  the  beginning.  He 
was  so  methodical  and  punctual,  that  the 
people  of  Gateshead,  when  they  saw  him 
pass  to  and  fro  between  his  house  on  the 
Fell  and  his  office  on  the  Quayside,  “knew 
what  o’clock  it  was and  to  and  fro  he 
passed,  in  his  younger  days  on  foot,  in  ad- 
vancing years  in  his  carriage,  year  after 
year  for  half-a- century. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  his  family 
vault  at  St.  John’s,  Gateshead  Fell.  The 
cortege  which  followed  comprised  not  only 
his  own  family  and  relations,  but  the  Mayor 
and  Town  Council  of  the  borough,  a great 
number  of  his  other  neighburs  and  friends, 
and  the  children,  also,  belonging  to  the 
school  which  owes  so  much  to  his  kind- 
heartedness  and  liberality.  All  the  shops 
on  the  Low  Fell  were  also  closed  on  the 
occasion,  in  respect  to  the  deceased. — Local 
Paper. 


Lewis  Loyd,  Esq. 

May  13.  At  Overstone-park,  North- 
amptonshire, aged  90,  Lewis  Loyd,  Esq., 
head  of  the  banking  firm  ot  Jones,  Loyd, 
and  Co.,  London  and  Manchester,  and 
father  of  Lord  Overstone. 

Mr.  Lewis  Loyd  was  for  a period 
of  fifty  years  the  head  of  the  eminent 
banking  firm  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.,  of 
Manchester  and  of  Lothbury,  London.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Wm.  Loyd,  of 
Court  Henry,  county  Carmarthen,  and 
early  in  life  became  the  pastor  of  a small 
dissenting  chapel  at  Manchester;  but  hav- 
ing married  the  only  daughter  of  a wealthy 
merchant  of  that  city,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Jones,  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  woild 
of  commerce.  His  father-in-law  took  him 
in  partnership  at  Manchester,  and  he  shew- 
ed great  capacity  in  his  new  position. 
After  some  years,  in  consequence  of  re- 
peated complaints  on  the  part  of  their 
London  agents  as  to  the  difficulty  of  keep- 


ing the  accounts  of  the  firm,  it  w'as  ag*’eed 
that  Mr.  Loyd  should  proceed  to  the  me- 
tropolis, and  there  establish  a bank  under 
the  same  name  as  the  original  firm.  This 
he  accordingly  did,  and  Jone'',  Loyd,  and 
Co.,  of  Manchester,  drew  bills  on  Jones, 
Lo\  d,  and  Co.,  of  Lothbury,  London.  The 
results  of  Mr.  Loyd’s  energy,  industry,  and 
mercantile  intelligence  are  to  be  seen  di- 
rectly in  the  prosperity  of  the  great  bank- 
ing-house which  bears  his  name,  and  more 
remotely  in  the  elevation  of  his  son,  Mr. 
Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  to  the  peerage,  as 
Lord  Overstone. 


William  Palmer,  Esq. 

April  24.  In  Easton-pkce,  aged  55, 
William  Palmer,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law ; a 
gentleman  widely  known  both  in  his  pro- 
fession and  among  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  metropolis. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  George 
Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Nazing-park,  Essex,  and 
for  some  years  M.P.  for  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  that  county,  by  Elizabeth,  younger 
daughter  of  William  Bund,  Esq.,  of  Wick, 
county  Worcester,  who  died  in  1856.  The 
deceased  gentleman  was  educated  at  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1825,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1828, 
as  a grand-compounder.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln’s-inn  in  May,  1830. 
He  enjoyed  a large  chamber  practice  as  a 
conveyancer ; and  his  opinion  upon  ques- 
tions of  real  property,  as  to  the  transfer, 
was  frequently  sought  by  men  of  the  high- 
est eminence  in  his  profession.  For  many 
years  previous  to  his  death  he  held  the 
Professorship  of  Civil  Law  in  Gresham 
College,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
with  equal  zeal  and  ability.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  a pamphlet  entitled,  “ An 
Inquiry  into  the  Navigation  Laws,”  (Ri- 
chardson, 1833) ; this  he  followed  up  by 
the  publication  of  a course  of  his  “Gres- 
ham Lectures,”  in  1837,  (Richardson,) 
and  also  by  two  other  works — “ The  Law 
of  Wreck  considered  with  a View  to  its 
Amendment,”  ( Bu  tterworth,  1844,)  and 
“ Principles  of  the  Legal  Provision  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor;  being  Four  Lectures 
partly  read  at  Gresham  College,  in  Hilary 
Term,  1844,”  (Butter worth).  Mr.  P.dmer 
devoted  himself  very  laboriously  to  the 
House  of  Refuge  in  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  and 
to  the  management  of  several  other  kin- 
dred charitable  institutions.  The  “ Guar- 
dian,” in  noticing  Mr.  Palmer’s  lamented 
death,  speaks  of  him  as  a man  possessed 
of  “ a name  which  was  honoured  and  re- 
spected wherever  it  was  known.  Mr. 
Palmer  was  a man  whose  life  was  given  to 
the  service  of  God  and  to  good  works,  and 
one  whose  genuine  kindness  of  heart  and 
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wise  and  active  cliarity  will  long  live  in 
the  remembrance  of  his  friends.” — Illus- 
trated News  of  the  World. 


Lewis  William  Buck,  Esq. 

April  25.  In  New  Norfolk-street,  aged 
74,  Lewis  William  Buck,  Esq.,  of  Morel  on, 
and  Hartland  Abbey,  some  years  ago  M.P. 
for  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  subsequently 
for  the  northern  division  of  Devonshire.  * 

The  deceased  gentleman  was  the  eldest 
son  of  G.  S.  Buck,  Esq.,  of  Moreton,  and 
was  born  in  1784.  He  was  an  active 
magistrate,  and  was  sheriff  of  the  county 
in  1826,  and  on  the  18th  of  June  in  the 
same  year  entered  public  life  as  M.P.  for 
the  city  of  Exeter,  being  returned  with 
Mr.  Kekewick.  In  August,  1830,  he  was 
again  elected,  with  Mr.  Buller.  On  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1831,  a se- 
vere contest  took  place,  but  Mr,  Buck 
was  again  elected.  At  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  in  1832,  (the  first  elec- 
tion under  the  new  Reform  Bill,)  Mr. 
Buck  did  not  again  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate ; but  in  1839,  the  death  of  the 
late  Earl  Fortescue  having  caused  a va- 
cancy, he  was  elected  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  county,  obtaining  a ma- 
jority of  480  over  his  opponent,  Mr.  Buller. 
He  continued  the  representative  of  the 
northern  division  until  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  last  year,  when  the  state  of 
his  health  prevented  him  again  offering 
himself.  Mr.  Buck  leaves  a widow  and 
two  children  surviving  him — Colonel  Buck, 
of  Hartland  Abbey,  who  succeeds  to  his 
estates,  and  his  daughter,  married  to  S.  T. 
Kekewick,  Esq.,  of  Peamore. 


Robeet  Beatne,  Esq. 

May  10.  At  Banbury,  suddenly,  aged 
86,  Robert  Brayne,  Esq. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Brayne,  Banbury 
loses  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  respected 
inhabitants.  His  connection  with  the  town 
extended  over  a period  of  about  seventy 
years,  he  having  entered  it  as  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Chapman,  a then  celebrated  sur- 
geon, at  tbe  age  of  15  or  16.  After 
serving  liis  term  with  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
passing  his  examinations  in  London,  Mr. 
Brayne  first  commenced  practice  in  Bi- 
cester, where  he  remained  about  two  years, 
and  then  entered  into  partnership  with 
!RIr.  Chapman.  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Brayne  received  into 
jjartnership  two  of  his  nephews,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas and  Mr.  Henry  Brayne,  whom  he  had 
educated  for  the  profession ; and  suhse- 
cpn  ntly  retired  from  active  practice  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Still,  to  the  last  he 
willingly  visited  an  old  patient,  attended 


Mr.  William  Stephens.  [June, 

difficult  cases  with  any  of  the  practitioners 
in  the  town  who  might  desire  his  assis- 
tance, and  gave  gratuitous  advice  to  the 
poor  who  consulted  him  at  his  own  house, 
not  unfrequently  giving  them  money  to 
pay  for  the  medicines  he  prescribed.  Mr.. 
Brayne  was  for  many  years  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
an  alderman  of  the  borough,  and  several 
times  served  the  office  of  Mayor. 


Me.  William  Stephens. 

March  2.  At  Clapham-rise,  aged  72, 
Mr.  William  Stevens,  stationer,  Throg- 
morton-street. 

He  was  of  a family  who  had  long  carried 
on  with  credit  the  same  business  near  the 
Royal  Exchange.  His  grandfather  was  a 
stationer  in  Bartholomew-lane,  where  his 
father,  William,  was  born,  and  succeeded 
to  the  business.  He  died  at  Islington, 
October  25,  1816;  and  was  buried  in 
the  family  vault  in  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  since  destroyed.  It  is  of  him 
his  contemporary,  Mr.  Nichols,  thus  hand- 
somely speaks  : — “ He  w'as  a citizen  of 
the  good  old  school;  and  had  for  nearly 
55  years  been  a member  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company,  of  which  he  served  the  office  of 
Master  in  1800 ; and  as  a man  of  business 
was  universally  esteemed  for  punctuality 
and  integrity.”  His  eldest  son  had  died 
unmarried  in  the  prime  of  life.  His 
younger  son,  William,  now  deceased,  was 
a worthy  successor  to  his  grandfather  and 
father,  who  had  for  so  long  a period  carried 
on  their  business  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of 
the  Stationers’  Company  within  the  last 
few  months.  He  has  left  a successor  in 
his  son,  Mr.  William  Richard  Stephens, 
who  is  also  a member  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers. 


James  Nolan,  the  Ieish  Pateiaech. 

April  24.  At  bis  residence,  Knockin- 
drane,  county  Carlow,  Mr.  James  Nolan, 
having  reached  the  age  of  115  years  and  9 
months. 

He  was  born  in  1742 ; thus  he  has  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  fiive  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land. His  father,  whom  he  well  remem- 
bered, died  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  86,  having  been  born  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  having  lived 
through  the  reigns  of  eight  monarchs  of 
England.  Thus  do  we  see  two  genera- 
tions in  Ireland  extending  back  nearly  as 
far  as  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  late 
Mr.  Nolan  had  all  his  faculties  preserved 
to  liim  to  his  death.  In  personal  appear- 
ance he  was  most  commanding,  with  good 
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features,  and  fully  six  feet  in  stature.  He 
was  visited  annually  by  his  excellent  land- 
lord, the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  who  de- 
lighted to  hold  converse  with  him  on 
many  and  varied  incidents  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness. 

When  his  great  age  became  known, 
about  six  yeai’s  since,  and  a photographic 
likeness  of  him  taken,  a copy  of  which 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  by  his  landlord,  an  event  which 
appeared  to  have  contributed  to  his  grati- 
fication, he  was  visited  by  numerous  par- 
ties from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He 
felt  the  compliment,  and  received  his  vi- 
sitors, in  the  position  in  which  his  portrait 
was  taken,  with  his  usual  affability  and 
thankfulness.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  conversed  cheerfully 
upon  ordinary  topics  with  his  family  and 
neighbours ; but  in  a few  hours  afterwards 
he  lay  down  and  died  calmly,  almost  with- 
out a struggle. — Carlow  Sentinel, 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

March  9.  At  North  Brixton,  Surrey,  aged  53, 
the  Rev.  William  Yoting,  22  years  a devoted  ser- 
vant of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Sierra 
Leone. 

April  4.  Aged  82,  the  Rev.  John  Molesworth 
Staples,  R.  of  Moville. 

April  6.  In  Dublin,  the  Rev.  H.  Geraghtxj, 
formerly  R.  of  Killeedy,  dio.  Limerick. 

April  12.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  79,  the  Rev. 
William  Leigh,  R.  of  Fulham  (1835),  Norfolk, 
and  Chaplain  to  Lord  Hatherton,  and  formerly 
Incumbent  of  Bilston,  Staffordshire.  He  took  his 
degree  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  subse- 
quently became  the  Curate  of  Solihull,  Warvrick- 
shire,  and  afterwards  of  Bilston,  Staffordshire, 
and  was  elected  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  living 
itself  on  a vacancy  occurring.  In  1835  Mr. 
Leigh  was  presented,  by  the  late  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, to  the  Rectory  of  Fulham,  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  William  Long.  During  Mr.  Leigh’s 
incumbency  Bilston  was,  in  1832,  visited  with 
cholera,  and  suffered  more  from  the  pestilence, 
in  projiortion  to  the  population,  than  any  other 
place  in  the  kingdom.  Its  ravages  were  so  fear- 
ful, that  309  out  of  a population  of  14,  492  diedin 
seven  days,  and  coffins  could  not  be  made  fast 
enough,  Mr.  Leigh  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most in  procuring  coffins,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a hospital,  dispensary,  house  of  recovery, 
&c.,  and  having  appealed  to  the  public  through 
the  newspapers,  received  conlributicns  to  the 
amount  of  £8,536  for  the  rehef  of  his  parishion- 
ers. 

Apx'il  13.  At  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  aged  25, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Sydney  JBickford,  B.A.,  1855, 
Trinity  College,  Ca  iibridge,  Mathematical  Master 
of  the  Richmond  Grammar-school. 

Aged  81,  the  Rev.  William  Skynner,'B.A.  1800, 
M.A.  1803,  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge,  R.  of 
Bradley  (1805/,  Derbyshire,  and  of  Cuxwold 
(1814),  Lincolnshire,  and  V.  of  Rushden  (1815), 
Hertfordshire. 

April  14.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  63,  the  Rev. 
William  Barnes,  M.A.,  R.  of  Brixton  Deverill 
(1835),  and  F.  C.  of  Hill  Deverill  (1838),  Wilts. 

April  15.  Suddenly,  the  Rev.  George  Coleman, 
B.A.  1829,  M.A.  1817,  Christ’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Fv.  of  Water-Stratford  (1839),  Bucks. 

April  16.  Aged  39,  the  Rev.  Offley  Cretve, 


B.A.  1842,  M.A.  1845,  Merton  College,  Oxford 
R.  of  Astbury  (1850),  Cheshire. 

At  Alpha-road,  Regent’s-park,  aged  56,  the 
Rev.  William  Blackwell  Boioes. 

April  18.  Aged  77,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Morris 
Breston,  B.A.  1804,  M.A.  1807,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  V.  of  Cheshunt 
(1826),  Herts. 

April  19.  At  Oakfield,  Leamington,  aged  72, 
the  Rev.  Edward  James  Toivnsend,  B.A.  1809, 
M.A.  1813,  Merton  College,  Oxford,  R.  of  Ilming- 
ton  (1831),  Warwickshire. 

April  20.  At  Warren-st.,  Fitzroy-sq.,  aged  70, 
the  Rev.  William  Fallofield,  B.A.  1810,  M.A. 

1814,  Fembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

April  22.  At  the  Vicarage,  Hatfield  Broad 
Oak,  Essex,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Francis 
Hall,  B.A.  1817,  M.A.  1828,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  V.  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak  (1836). 

Ajoril  25.  At  Bassalleg  Vicarage,  aged  29,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Hall  Williams,  B.A.  1853,  M.A. 
1856,  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge,  (son  of  the 
Rev.  Chancellor  Williams,)  C.  of  Brampford- 
Speke  and  Ashton,  Devonshire. 

April  27.  Accidentally  killed  at  Ely,  aged  25, 
the  Rev.  William  Preston  Brook,  B.A.,  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  C.  of  Holy  Trmity  Church, 
Ely,  Cambridgeshire. 

April  28.  At  Lower  Norwood,  aged  33,  the 
Rev.  Gusfai'xis  Bichard  Fenwick,  B.A.  1849, 
Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  C.  of  St.  Luke’s,  Norwood, 
Surrey. 

At  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  aged  58,  the  Rev.  Wm, 
Myall,  B.A.  1827,  M.A.  1831,  St.  Catharine’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  V.  of  Great  Maplestead,  Essex. 

At  Manilla-crescent,  Weston-super-Mare,  So- 
mersetshire, aged  65,  the  Rev.  Rohert  Booth,  B.A. 
1817,  M.A.  1824,  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
R.  of  Rodmell  (1836),  Sussex. 

April  29.  At  Cannes,  the  Rev.  William  Henry 
Mountain,  B.A.  1839,  Christ’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, V.  of  Hemel  Hempstead  (1846),  Herts. 

Lately,  at  Armaah,  tiie  Rev.  Richard  Allott, 
B.A.  1805,  M.A.  1808,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Frecentor  of  Armagh  Cathe- 
dral (1834),  R.  of  Killevy,  dio.  Armagh. 

May  2.  At  Tibberton-court,  Herefordshire, 
aged  82,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Henry  Lee  Warner,  of 
AValsingham-abbey,  Norfolk. 

At  Donaghmore  Rectory,  aged  69,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Bayly,  R.  of  Donagbmore,  Queen’s  County. 

May  6.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  82,  the  Rev. 
John  Chenle  Green,  B.A.  1798,  M.A.  1801,  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge,  V.  of  Rustington 
(1802),  Sussex. 

May  11.  At  Clifton,  aged  82,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Kempe,  B.A.  1800,  M.A.  1803,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

At  the  Rectory,  aged  48,  the  Rev.  John  Daw- 
son, B.A.  1834,  M A.  1838,  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, R.  of  Llangar  (1838),  Merionethshire. 

May  13.  At  the  Rectory,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Di.xon,  B.A.  1799,  M.A.  1803,  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  R.  of  Niton  (1828),  Isle  of  Wight. 

May  14.  Aged  65,  the  Rev.  Edward  Bird,  B.A. 

1815,  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  R.  of  AVy- 
ton  (1847),  Huntingdonshire. 

At  Clifton,  aged  45,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s 
Grammar-schcol,  Bath. 

May  17.  Aged  72,  the  Rev.  John  Wing,  B.A. 
1807,  M.A.  18i0,  Fembroke  College  Cambridge, 
R.  of  Thornhaugh  (1832),  Northamptonshire, 

May  18.  At  East  Coulston,  Wilts,  aged  62,  the 
Rev.  John  Charles  Clapp,  B.A.,  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  R.  of  East  Coulston. 

May  19  At  Folkestone,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Francis  Bashe,  Incumbent  of  Ratha.spic,  and 
Vicar  of  Russah,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Bushe,  esq.,  of  Trinidad. 


May  16.  At  Mortlake,  aged  73,  the  Rev.  Ehe- 
nezer  Henderson,  D.D.,  formerly  Fresident  of 
Highbury  College,  and  for  many  years  connected 
witli  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
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DEATHS. 

AEEANGED  IX  CHEOXOLOaiCAL  OEDEE. 

In yan.  last,  on  board  the  “Genghis  Khan,” 
on  his  passage  home  from  India,  aged  37,  John 
Grenfell,  eldest  son  of  J.  G.  Moyle,  esq.,  late 
member  of  the  Bombay  Medical  Board. 

Feb.  13.  On  board  the  “ Windsor  Castle,”  on 
his  passage  home  from  India,  aged  28,  Clarke 
Avery  Gaskoin,  esq.,  Lieut.  Bengal  Artillery, 
younger  son  of  John  S.  Gaskoin,  esq.,  of  Clarges- 
st.,  Maj'fair. 

At  Masulipatam,  Jane,  "wife  of  William  Dacres 
Stanley,  of  the  29th  Madras  X.I. 

Feb.  17.  At  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  aged 
30,  George  Fred.  Mecham,  commanding  H.M.S. 
“ Vixen,”  on  that  station. 

Feb.  25.  Of  fever,  at  Bustee,  Gormckpoor, 
aged  36,  Henry  Brereton,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  second  son  of  the  Rev,  C.  D.  Brereton, 
Little  Massingham,  Norfolk. 

Feb.  27.  At  Montevideo,  on  board  H.M.S. 
“ Virago,”  aged  19,  Charles  Augustus  Hayward, 
second  son  of  James  Hayward,  esq.,  of  Loud- 
water-house,  Rickmansworth,  Herts.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward served  with  the  Naval  Brigade  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopool,  and  received  the 
Crimean  Medal  with  two  clasps,  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  the  Sardinian  Medal,  and  the  Turkish 
Medal  of  the  Order  of  the  Medijie. 

March  5.  At  Burr,  Nusseeraban,  aged  36, 
James,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Roderick  Mac- 
kenzie, esq.,  of  Glack,  Aberdeenshire,  Major  72nd 
Highlanders.  * 

March  9.  At  Lucknow,  Alexander  John  An- 
derson, esq.,  of  Montrane,  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  N.B.,  Lieut.  H.E.I.C.S.,  late  in  the  38th 
Bengal  N.I. 

March  10.  At  Lucknow,  aged  23,  Charles  War- 
den Sergison,  Lieut.  93rd  Highlanders,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  W.  Sergison,  Rector  of  Slaugham, 
Sussex. 

Before  Lucknow,  aged  28,  Major  Charles  Aysh- 
ford  Sanford,  youngest  son  of  Edward  Aysh'ford 
Sandford,  esq.,  of  Ninehead-court,  Somerset. 

March  11.  At  Lucknow,  aged  23,  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Frederick  Thynne,  2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Bri- 
gade, third  son  of  the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne. 

At  Lucknow,  aged  22,  Charles  Wm.  Macdonald, 
esq.,  Capt.  93d  Highlanders,  third  son  of  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  John  McDonald,  K.C.B.,  of  Dalchosnie 
and  Dun  Alastair,  Perthshire. 

At  Lucknow,  aged  23,  William  Robert  Moor- 
som,  Capt.  13th  Light  Infantry,  Quartermaster- 
Gen.  of  Division  to  Generals  Havelock  and  Ou- 
tram,  eldest  son  of  Capt.  Moorsom,  C.E.,  of  Satis- 
house,  Rochester. 

March  13.  At  Guayaquil,  South  America,  aged 
59,  Capt.  William  Gillam,  formerly  of  Calcutta, 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Gillam,  esq.,  of  Countes- 
thorpe. 

March  14.  At  the  Kaiserbagh,  Lucknow, 
whilst  clearing  that  place  of  the  enemy,  aged  41, 
Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  Onslow  Winnington  Ingram, 
second  surviving  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward 
Winnington  Ingram,  Canon  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral, Commander  of  the  Regiment  (97th)  of 
which  Hedley  Vicars  was  so  distinguished  a 
member,  and  of  a kindred  spirit. 

March  16.  On  board  the  “ Marlborough,”  at 
the  Sanciheads,  on  bis  passage  to  England,  aged 
29,  Major  George  Nicholas  Hardinge,  of  the  Ben- 
gal Army,  second  son  of  Col.  Hardinge. 

March  20.  At  Lucknow,  aged  22,  Lieut.  Os- 
bert  DWbitot  Thackwell,  15th  B.N.L,  Artillery 
Divisional  Staff,  third  son  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir 
Joseph  Thackwell,  G.C.B.,  16th  Lancers.  The 
officers  of  the  15th  having  been  deserted  by 
their  men  at  Neemucli,  Thackwell  applied  for 
leave  to  join  Sir  Colin  Campbell’s  force  going  to 
I.ucknow. 

.Uarch  23.  At  sea,  on  board  the  steamer  “ Ben- 
tinck,”  on  his  passage  to  England,  aged  33,  John 


Reynolds  Grey,  esq.,  of  Calcutta,  youngest  sur- 
viving son  of  WiUiam  Grey,  esq.,  of  Norton,  near 
Stockton  -on-Tees. 

April  3.  At  Paris,  aged  80,  the  Chevalier  Si- 
gismund  Neukoinm,  the  eminent  composer.  He 
was  horn  at  Salzburg,  and  was  carefully  edu- 
cated. 

At  the  siege  of  Jhansi,  aged  23,  Atherton  Allan 
Park,  Lieut.  24th  Bombay  N.I.,  eldest  son  of 
Alexander  Atherton  Parke,  esq.,  of  Wimpole-st. 

April  5 At  Government-house,  Fredericton, 
aged  3 months,  Margaret  Frederica  Georgiana, 
dau.  of  Hon.  J.  H.  T.  Manners  Sutton,  Lieut.- 
Gov.  of  New  Brunswick. 

Api-il  1.  At  his  residence,  Canandaigua,  State 
of  New  York,  aged  77,  the  Hon.  John  Greig.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress, 
and  had  held  various  public  po.5itions.  He  was 
a Scotchman  by  birth,  emigrated  to  America  in 
1799,  settled  first  in  New  York,  and  afterwards  in 
AVestern  New  York,  where  he  amassed  a large 
fortune. 

April  10.  At  Buston,  near  Hunton,  Kent,  aged 
92,  Thomas  Milles,  esq. 

At  Sutton-court,  Somersetshire,  aged  86,  Sir 
Henry  Strachey,  bart.  Sir  Henry  was  bom  in 
1772,  and  in  1810  succeeded  his  father,  the  first 
baronet,  who  had  held  several  official  appoint- 
mentments  dm-ing  the  reign  of  King  George  III. 
Proceeding  to  India  at  an  early  age,  he  dis- 
charged, for  many  years,  the  duties  of  a district 
judge  with  much'zeal  and  ability.  Returning  to 
this  country  about  forty  years  since,  he  settled 
himself  at  Sutton-court,  the  family  seat,  where, 
with  occasional  absences,  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided. In  the  year  1832  he  served  the  office  of 
High  Sheriff  for*  Somerset,  and  it  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  he  published  a pamphlet  condemna- 
tory of  capital  punishments,  which  excited  much 
attentiorr  at  the  time.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
his  life  Sir  H.  Strachey  was  the  advocate  of  libe- 
ral opinions.  Sir  Henry  Strachey  never  married, 
and  he  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his 
nephew,  now  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  who  was 
lately  united  to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Symonds,  of 
Clifton,  it  being  his  second  marriage. 

At  Harrogate,  aged  64,  Robert  Dawson,  esq., 
of  AA'estoe.  Deceased  was  an  alderman  of  the 
borough  of  South  Shields,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  manager  of  the  Bar- 
rington-street  Savings-bank. 

April  12.  At  Suez,  Mary,  wife  of  M.  Stovell, 
esq..  Superintending  Snrgeon  of  the  Bombay 
Army. 

April  13.  At  ToUington-park,  Hornsey,  Maria, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  AAL  R.  Skilton,  formerly  Curate 
of  Great  Sampford. 

At  Aliddlesbrough,  aged  60,  Robert  Scott,  esq., 
ship-owner. 

April  15.  In  London,  Capt.  John  Stevens, 
formerly  of  Alargate. 

Major-Gen.  Baby,  formerly  of  H.M.S  24th 
Regt. 

At  Keighley,  aged  99,  Ann  Spence,  the  last 
member  of  a family  remarkable  for  their  lon- 
gevitv,  originally  of  Dobb-park,  near  Otley.  The 
father  and'mother  of  this  family  (John  and  Ann 
Leutv)  were  of  the  united  age,  at  death,  of  189 
years'.  The  united  ages  of  four  of  their  sons 
(John,  Thomas,  AVilliam,  and  Crispin  Leuty),  at 
death,  gave  a total  of  353  years.  Ihe  total  of  this 
family’s  ages  was,  therefore,  641  years. 

Ajiril  16.  At  Clifton,  aged  43,  Paulet  Henry 
St.  John  Mildinay,  esq.,  of  Haslegrove-house, 
Somersetshire. 

At  Langford -house,  near  Newark-upon-Trent, 
Notts,  aged  63,  Catherine,  wife  of  the  late  James 
Halfenden,  esq. 

At  Carlow,  aged  82  George  Bagot,  esq.,  many 
vears  High  Sbi  rifi’  of  British  Guiana. 

At  his  residence  in  Kensington-terrace,  aged 
87,  Jean  Baptiste  Cramer,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent pianists  and  pianoforte  composers  of  his 
time,  but  who  has  outlived  the  fame  of  his  works, 
except  of  his  “ Study  of  the  Piano,”  which,  as  a 
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work  of  elementary  instruction,  has  helped  to 
make  more  legitimate  players  than  any  work 
extant.  Although  born  at  Manheim,  he  came 
over  to  England  at  a very  early  age,  and  spent 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  long  life  in  this  countrj', 
which  therefore  created  the  arti't  if  it  did  not 
produce  the  child.  A knowledge  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  John  Cramer  is  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  an  elegant  and  pleasing  style  of 
pianoforte  playing.  His  music  abounds  equally 
in  beautiful  melody,  artful  contrivance,  and  pure 
and  correct  harmony,—  of  all  sorts  of  excellence  in 
its  kind,  it  is  the  most  perfect  exemplar.  Cramer 
assisted  grea'lyin  making  known  in  this  country 
the  compositions  of  Bach  and  Mozart,  at  a time 
when  these  noble  productions  of  art  were  hardly 
ever  played  or  heard  of.  It  was  partly  from  this 
cause  that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
“ English  Mozart.”  Cramer  had  retired  upon  a 
moderate  competency  from  the  world  many  years 
since,  and  he  died  full  of  years  and  honour.  The 
last  link  connecting  the  present  time  with  the 
days  of  dementi,  Dussek,  &c.,  the  great  masters 
of  pianoforte  music,  is  severed  by  the  decease  of 
the  celebrated  artist. 

April  17.  At  his  residence,  Medina-villas,  Dal- 
ston,  Middlesex,  aged  78,  William  Harrison,  esq., 
formerly  of  Great  Winchester-st.,  London,  and  of 
Lloyd’s. 

At  Rosebrae,  Arbroath,  aged  79,  George  Kyd, 
esq.,  of  Rosebrae. 

At  Clifton,  Susan,  wife  of  Joseph  Shapland, 
esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  andMathon, 
Worcestershire. 

April  18.  At  his  residence,  Margate,  aged  74, 
William  Slodden,  esq.,  late  of  Glaston,  Rutland- 
shire. 

At  South  Gray-st.,  Newington,  Catherine  Doug- 
las, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  the  Hon. 
Mark  Napier. 

At  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  aged  87,  Count  Fre- 
derick Louis  Dondi  Orologio  Amai. 

April  19.  At  the  residence  of  his  son,  John 
Murray,  High-st.,  Exeter,  aged  88,  Alexander 
Murray,  late  of  Caithness,  N.B. 

At  Albany-st.,  Regent’s-park,  London,  aged  G6, 
John  Langley,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  her  residence,  Claremont-place,  aged  69, 
Mrs.  Anne  Maria  Harris,  relict  of  John  Harris, 
esq.,  of  Trowbridge,  and  dau.  of  the  late  W. 
Dunn,  esq.,  of  the  same  place. 

At  her  house,  Strickland  gate,  Kendal,  West- 
moreland, aged  74,  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomson. 

Aged  85,  Mary,  widow  of  James  Tute,  esq.,  of 
Pontefract,  and  sister  of  the  late  John  Shepheid, 
esq.,  of  Woodhouse,  near  Leeds. 

At  Buckland,  Dover,  Emily,  dau.  of  the  late 
Wm.  Kingslord,  esq. 

April  20.  At  Currah-camp,  Ireland,  aged  38, 
Frederick  J.  L.  Wyatt,  Lieut.  Leicestershire 
Militia,  only  son  of  J.  L.  M.  Wyatt,  esq.,  Grove- 
villas,  Upper  Grove-lane,  Camberwell. 

At  St.  Nicholas-place,  Ipswich,  aged  86,  Mr. 
William  Bullar,  who  for  sixty-four  years  occu- 
pied a confidential  position  in  the  banking-house 
of  Messrs.  Alexander,  of  Ipswich,  and  for  half  a 
cen'ury  was  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Suffolk  Fire 
Office  in  that  town. 

At  Victoria-terrace,  Bayswater,  Geo.  Fowler, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Cullompton,  author  of  several 
works  on  Russia  and  the  East. 

Aged  42,  Robert  Shackleton  Eastwood,  esq., 
M.A.,  of  Eastwood,  near  Todinorden,  barrister- 
at-law,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  for  the  West- 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

April  21.  At  Alfred-villa,  shcpherd’s-bush, 
aged  88,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Phil- 
lips. 

At  Co  wick -fields,  St.  Thomas,  aged  56,  Char- 
lotte, youngest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Nicholas 
Symons,  esq.,  of  Hatt,  near  Saltash,  Cornwall. 

At  Haughley,  Edward  Hugh,  only  son  of  the 
late  George  Gardiner,  esq.,  of  Horsford-lodge, 
near  Norw'ich.  R.l.P, 


At  Ann-street,  Edinburgh,  John  Blair,  esq., 

W.S. 

Aged  57,  Richard  E.  Austin  Townsend,  esq.,  of 
Doctors’-commons,  and  late  of  Spriugfield,  Nor- 
wood, Surrey. 

At  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  25,  Randle 
William,  second  son  of  the  Pi,ev.  R.  H.  Feilden. 

April  22.  At  Ramoan  Rectory,  Ballycastle, 
county  Antrim,  aged  86,  Admiral  John  Surman 
Carden,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Major  Carden. 
The  gallant  admiral  was  acting-lieutenant  of  the 
“Marlborough”  in  Howe’s  action  ; lieutenant  of 
the  “ Fisgaru”  at  the  capture  of  the  French 
frigate  “Immortalite  ; ” commanded  the  “ Sheer- 
ness” in  the  expedition  to  the  Helder,  and  the 
same  ship  in  the  Red  Sea  ; andicommander  of  the 
“Moselle”  at  the  capture  of  the  Fi’ench  sloop 
“ Ferut,”  off  Cadiff,  in  1806  ; captain  of  the  “Ma- 
cedoiiian,”  and  captured  by  the  United  States 
frigate  “ United  States,”  after  a higidy  honour- 
able defence.  His  commissions  bear  date  as  fol- 
lows Lieutenant,  July  24,  1794;  Commander, 
October  15,  1798  ; Captain,  Jan.  22,  1806 ; Rear- 
Admiral,  August  17,  1850  : Vice-Admiral,  March 
23,  1848  ; and  Admiral,  July  3,  1855.  He  was 
gazetted  for  his  services  in  1798,  1806,  1809,  and 
1812. 

At  the  Priory,  St.  Andrews,  aged  33,  Anne 
Grace  Aberdein,  wife  of  George  Gordon,  esq. 

At  Weston-house,  Totnes,  aged  76,  Maria,  wife 
of  George  Farwmll,  esq. 

In  Margaret-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  Sarah,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Francis,  esq.,  of  Maize- 
hill,  Greenwich. 

At  Milton  of  Clunie,  George  M.  Leckie,  esq. 

Aged  84,  Adam  Taylor,  esq.,  of  Norwich. 

At  Beavor-lodge,  Hammersmith,  aged  42,  Jas. 
Dottin  Maycock,  esq. 

At  Nayland-house,  Brighton,  of  atrophy,  Wm. 
Thomas  Christopher,  esq.,  of  Great  Coram-st., 
Russell-sq.,  London. 

At  Apedale-hall,  Staffordshire,  Elizabeth,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Alexander  Kennedy,  of  the 
19th  Foot,  and  niece  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Hugh 
Kennedy. 

At  his  residence,  Norland-sq.,  Notting-hill, 
aged  45,  Col.  William  Abercrombie,  retired  list 
Bengal  Engineers. 

At  Adpar,  Newcastle,  Emlyn  Duncan  Campbell, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Hart-st.,  Bloomsbury',  London. 

AA  Pitt-st.,  Edinburgh,  Joseph  Mitchell,  esq., 
W.S. 

April  23.  At  Grovesnor-pL,  Charles  Le  Blanc, 
esq.,  of  Northaw,  Herts. 

At  Cave-castle,  Yorkshire,  aged  69,  Henry  Gee 
Barnard,  esq.  Mr.  Barnard  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  Boldero  Barnard,  esq.,  of  Cave-ca-tle, 
by  Sarah,  dau.  and  co-heiress  of  Roger  Gee,  esq., 
of  Bishop  Burton,  and  was  born  Feb.  22nd.,  1789. 
He  married,  in  1834,  Elizabeth  Mary,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Hemy  Eliott,  esq.,  who  survives  him. 
In  early  life  he  held  a troop  in  the  Scots  Greys, 
but  retired  from  active  service  at  the  peace  of 
1814, 

At  High  Carrs,  Roby,  Maiy,  relict  of  Richard 
Edwards,  esq.,  of  Roby-hall,  Lancashire. 

April  24.  At  Cleveland-house,  Cheltenham, 
aged  71,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Law,  Rector  of  Downham,  near  Ely,  and  late  Vicar 
of  Standon,  Herts. 

At  Arbroath,  aged  84,  Alexander  Hutchinson, 
esq. 

At  Eaton-place,  aged  56,  William  Palmer,  esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  second  son  of  the  late  Gee. 
Palmer,  esq.,  M.P.,  Nazing-park,  Ess,  x. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  of  scarlet  fever,  Tolle- 
mache  Monmgu  Bridges,  only  son  of  the  late  John 
Stratford  Rodney,  esq. 

Aged  68,  Richard  Perkins,  esq.,  of  Tollington- 
park,  and  Great  James-st.,  London,  and  formerly 
of  Dodwoi  th,  Yorkshire. 

Aged  65,  Joshua  Stead,  esq.,  of  St.  Paul’s-sq., 
in  the  vicinity  of  York,  formerly  of  Bradford. 

Aged  76,  Thomas  Osborne  Springfield,  esq.,  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  Norwich. 
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At  Warley,  agred  71,  Mrs.  Stevenson,  widow  of 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  late  of  Writtle-park, 
Essex. 

After  an  illness  of  some  years,  Hester,  wife  of 
William  Salmon,  esq.,  of  Pennllyne-court,  Gla- 
morganshire, and  eldest  surviving  dau,  of  the 
late  Reynold  Thomas  Deere,  e-q. 

At  Lynsted,  aged  66,  Samuel  Creed  Fairman, 
esq. 

April  25.  At  Upper  Harley-st.,  Cavendish-sq., 
ag(  d 22,  Ann  Alabaster,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  James 
Rod,  Raleigh,  Essex. 

At  Wicklow,  aged  86,  Charlotte,  relict  of  Capt. 
James  Edwards,  second  dau.  of  the  late  William 
and  Lady  Henrietta  Alicia  Sturgeon,  and  sister 
of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Sturgeon,  R.E.,  of 
Peninsular  fame. 

Aged  70,  John  J.  J.  Sudlow,  esq.,  of  Heath- 
lodge,  Weybridge,  Surrey,  and  Bedford-row,  Lon- 
don. 

At  Darnley-house,  Bridge-of- Allan,  Maj.  David 
Fyffe,  jun.,  late  of  H.M.’s  46th  Regt. 

At  Brussels,  aged  59,  Adriana,  wife  of  John 
Turing  Ferrier,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Finchers,  Little  Missenden, 
Bucks,  aged  88,  Thomus  Furnivall,  esq. 

April  26.  At  Dorchester,  aged  62,  William 
Bridge,  esq.,  late  County  Treasurer. 

At  the  Grove,  Shropshire,  Edward  Wilson, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Newcastle,  senior  physician  to  the 
North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  and  a magistrate 
of  the  county  of  Stafford. 

At  Honiton,  aged  30,  Hannah  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  W.  K.  Newberry,  and  dau.  of  John  Kenward, 
esq.,  of  Battle. 

At  Streatham,  aged  14,  Mary  Julia,  youngest 
dau.  of  W.  Senhouse  Gaitskell,  esq. 

At  Godalraing,  Surrey,  aged  61,  Charles  Alex. 
Parson,  esq. 

At  Liphook,  Hants,  aged  58,  Dr.  Charles  Berry. 

At  St.  Peter’s-sq.,  Elizabeth  Emily,  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Arundell,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Hammersmith. 

At  Norwich,  aged  81,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John 
Savill,  esq.,  late  of  Booking,  Essex. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Nottingham,  aged  15,  Edward 
Bickersteth  Brooks,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Brooks,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's. 

At  Clifton,  Henry  Dunsford,  esq.,  of  Tiverton, 
Devon. 

Aged  72,  Henry  Rooke,  esq.,  of  Weybridge. 

At  Blyborough-hall,  Lincolnshire,  aged  27, 
Capt.  Fred.  Luard,  R.A.,  third  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Bourryan  Luard,  esq.,  of  the  same  place. 

In  Dublin,  aged  23,  William  Wingfield,  only 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Arthur  and  Hon.  Catherine 
New  come. 

At  the  Rectory,  Quinton,  near  Northampton, 
aged  68,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Ward. 

At  his  residence.  Park-road,  Dalston,  aged  60, 
Mr.  John  Willett,  for  many  years  in  the  Bank  of 
England. 

April  28.  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in- 
law,  the  Rev.  Kynaston  Groves,  aged  79,  Mrs. 
Harding.  As  an  auth<  ress  she  was  well  known. 
Among.st  her  works  are  “The  Universal  His- 
tory,” “Sketches  of  the  Highlands,”  “Correc- 
tion,” three  volumes,  “ Decision,”  three  volumes, 
“The  Refugees,”  three  volumes,  “Dissipation,” 
three  volumes,  “ Realities,”  three  volumes,  to- 
gether with  a number  of  other  instructive  and 
popular  volumes;  besides  which  Mrs.  Harding 
was  a large  contributor  to  the  review's  and  dif- 
ferent periodicals  of  the  day. 

At  .Sarratt,  Herts,  aged  46,  John,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  John  Branton,  esq.,  of  Higham-hill, 
Walthamstow. 

.\t  Brighton,  aged  34,  Emily  Frances,  wife  of 
John  Walter,  c.sq.,  M.P. 

At  Westbury,  Fanny,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Bennett,' esq.,  of  Pythouse. 

>M  Ilorringer-hall,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
Su«olk,  aged  74,  ^Mrs.  Turner,  relict  of  John 
7 urn^  r,  esq.,  of  Snminerford,  Withyham,  Sussex. 

In  London,  of  disca.se  of  the  lungs,  brought  on 
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by  exposure  in  India,  aged  38,  Capt.  Charles 
Winn  Huet,  H.E.I.C.’s  38th.  Regt.,  Madras 
Army,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Godfrey  Huet,  Rector  of  idlieote,  Warwickshire. 

At  New  Romney,  Kent,  aged  82,  Mary,  widow 
of  John  Thurston,  esq.,  late  of  Shelve,  Lenham, 
and  formerly  of  Lect  on-house,  Willesborough. 

At  Florence,  aged  78,  Thomas  Hill  Spencer,  late 
of  Chewton-house,  Hants. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Sowe,  aged  62,  Hannah,  widow 
of  the  late  Robert  Arrowsmith,  M.D.,  of  Coventry. 

Aged  78,  Thomas  Hutching,  esq..  Great  Heas- 
ley,  Northmolton,  late  of  Exeter. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  64,  Louisa  Albert,  relict 
of  Thomas  Tilt,  esq.,  of  the  New  Steine,  Brighton. 

At  Delamere-crescent,  aged  72,  William  Pater- 
son, esq.,  late  of  Old  Broad-st.,  city. 

At  his  residence,  Freemantle-lodge,  Reading, 
aged  77,  William  Payne,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  in  Merrion-sq.,  Dublin,  Sir 
Phillip  Crampton,  bart.,  surgeon. 

April  29.  At  the  Elms,  Canterbury,  Emma, 
wife  of  William  Delmar,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Macaulay-buildings,  Bath, 
aged  70,  Mary  Williams  Hill,  relict  of  W^m. 
Francis  Hill,  esq. 

At  Somerset-st.,  Portman-sq.,  aged  84,  Sarah, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Scott,  formerly  Rector 
of  Wootton  Courtney,  Somersetshire. 

At  Brighton,  W.  H.  Klyne,  esq.,  late  of  Han- 
over-crescent, Brighton. 

At  Norbiton,  Kingston,  Surrey,  aged  69,  James 
Attfield,  e.sq. 

Aged  70,  William  Oslear,  esq.,  of  Farforth- 
house,  near  Louth. 

At  his  residence,  Ladbrooke-sq.,  aged  73,  Aaron 
Morritt,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  Frances,  last  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  Thomas  Edwards,  esq.,  of  Hoddeston, 
Herts. 

At  St.  Alban’s,  aged  78,  Mary  Wheeldon,  sister 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Wheeldon,  of  Markyate-st., 
Herts. 

April  30,  at  Torquay,  aged  39,  Sir  Matthew 
Dodswortb,  Bart  , of  Thornton-hall  and  New- 
land-park,  Yorkshire.  He  w'as  grandson  of  the 
late  Lord  Blayney,  and  brother  to  Mrs.  le  Maistre, 
of  Clent  Vicarage. 

At  Gonalston,  Notts,  aged  49,  John  Franck- 
lin,  esq. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  49,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Jacot,  esq.,  formerly  of  New-haU,  Warwick- 
shire. 

At  Stratton,  aged  42,  John  Dinham,  esq., 
surgeon. 

At  Frant,  near  Tunbridge-Wells,  Charlotte 
Anne,  wife  of  Richard  Gwatkin  Clarke,  esq.,  of 
the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

At  his  residence,  Ramslade,  Berks,  Richard 
Sidwell,  esq. 

At  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  aged  70,  Mary, 
widow  of  Edward  Payne,  esq.,  of  Lashlake, 
Thame,  Oxon. 

Suddenly,  at  Springfield,  Kinross,  William 
Brown,  esq. 

At  Hendon,  aged  24,  Charlotte  Grace,  wife  of 
Dr.  Frederic  Bird,  of  Park-st.,  Grosvenor-sq., 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Bury  Palliser,  esq., 
of  Grosvenor-st. 

Lately,  at  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Reed,  a native  of  Scotland,  and  four  or  five 
years  ago  assistant  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
at  Millport,  on  the  Clyde.  It  appears  that  he 
was  going  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  Presbytery. 
He  stopped  overnight  with  another  minister  at  a 
private  house.  Mr.  Reed  was  taken  with  a fitJn 
the  night,  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  died.  The 
other  minister  being  in  a hurry  to  get  to  the  meet- 
ing in  session,  had  him  buried  the  next  day.  On 
his  return  from  the  meeting  he  left  word  at  Ox- 
ford that  their  minister  was  dead  and  buried.  His 
friends  went  immediately  to  get  his  remains  and 
bring  them  to  Oxford,  when  to  their  great  sorrow, 
they  discovered  that  he  had  been  buried  alive. 
The  cover  of  the  coffin  was  split,  (?;  and  his  shroud 
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was  completely  torn  off,  and  he  turned  nearly  on 
his  face.  He  was  a bachelor,  and  a very  worthy 
man.  His  dreadful  death  is  much  lamented. — 
American  Paper. 

At  his  brother-in-law’s,  (General  Sir  Robert 
Harvey,  Mousehold-house,  Norfolk),  Richard 
Day  Squire,  esq.,  of  Lyncombe-villa,  Bath. 

At  Falkirk,  David  Richardson,  of  the  21st 
Scotch  Fusiliers,  who  had  the  honour  of  teach- 
ing Sir  Colin  Campbell  the  use  of  the  sword. 

At  Canterbury,  Mrs.  E,  Pond  Dobson,  late  of 
the  firm  of  Saffery,  manufacturers  of  brawn.  In 
the  death  of  this  lady,  the  Corporation  of  London, 
and  the  country  generally,  will  lose  a valuable 
contributor  to  their  civic  and  other  festivities,  as 
she  has  had  for  years  the  management  of  that 
establishment  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  exqui- 
site taste  and  beautiful  appearance  with  which 
the  “ Canterbury  Brawn”  has  been  furnished  to 
the  Lord  Mayors’  tables. 

The  Late  Bernarho  Eagle. — This  well-known 
public  performer,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been 
known  to  this  country  as  a professor  of  clair- 
voyance and  legerdemain,  a few  evenings  since 
broke  a blood-vessel  during  his  performance  in 
the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  the  accident  termi- 
nated fatally. 

At  Vienna,  aged  52,  Herr  Carl  Beethoven, 
nephew  to  the  great  composer,  in  whose  me- 
moirs, it  may  be  remembered,  he  figures  more 
largely  than  favourably. 

Recently,  at  Rome,  aged  29,  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Tussaud,  grandson  of  the  late  Madame  Tussaud, 
of  Baker -street,  and  only  son  of  Mr.  Tussaud. 
This  gifted  young  man  not  only  displayed  great 
talent  as  an  artist,  but  also  promised  much  ability 
as  a composer ; numerous  songs,  and  other  pieces 
of  music,  test  his  taste  and  capacity  for  thi-  charm- 
ing science.  He  was  a member  of  several  societies : 
he  was  a student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  had 
been  elected  a member  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Manufac- 
tures, and  also  a member  of  the  Archseological 
Society. 

May  1.  At  Finsbury-sq.,  aged  50,  William 
Seyd,  esq. 

At  Great  College-st.,  Camden-town,  aged  16, 
William  James,  eldest  son  of  William  Sheffield 
Hansard. 

Aged  87,  Mary,  widow  of  John  Gee,  esq., 
formerly  of  Bristol. 

At  Lucca,  Italy,  aged  72,  Mrs.  Ann  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Hunter,  esq.,  of  Sunderland. 

Aged  38,  Henry  Wilkinson  Todd,  esq.,  of 
Ripon,  architect. 

Sarah,  wife  of  C.  W.  Dicken,  esq.,  of  Holly- 
lodge,  Meriden,  and  only  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Thomas  Belusson,  esq.,  of  Allspath-hall. 

At  River,  near  Dover,  aged  51,  Susannah  Jane, 
wife  of  Francis  J.  S.  Savage,  esq.,  and  last  surviv- 
ing dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Eveleigh,  Vicar 
of  Aylesford  and  Lamberhurst,  Kent. 

At  Holkham,  Arthur,  infant  son  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Leicester. 

At  Wells,  aged  86,  Mrs.  Christie,  relict  of 
Major  Christie. 

At  Shawdon-hall,  Northumberland,  Mrs.  Paw- 
son,  relict  of  Wm.  Pawson,  esq. 

At  Goldington-hall,  near  Bedford,  aged  11, 
Harriet  Mary  Lucinda,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Robert  Elliott,  esq. 

May  2.  At  his  residence.  Bridge-hill,  Belper, 
aged  64,  John  Strutt,  esq. 

At  Glocester-st.,  Warwick-sq , Clara,  wife  of 
George  Benson,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Forefleld-pl.,  Lyncombe-hill, 
Henry  Wylie,  esq. 

At  Woodstock,  Ann,  relict  of  the  Rev.  James 
Haskins,  and  niece  of  the  Rev.  W.  Y.  Nutt,  of 
Cold  Overton. 

At  Winchester,  aged  73,  Mr.  George  Hitchen, 
for  44  years  editor  ofthe  “Hampshire  Chronicle.” 

At  the  Vicarage,  Goodrich,  Herefordshire, 
Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Charles  Morgan. 
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At  Brome  Rectory,  Suffolk,  aged  79,  Capt.  John 
Paterson,  H.E.I.C.S.,  second  son  of  the  late 
George  Paterson,  esq.,  of  Castle  Huntly. 

At  Cambridge-ter.,  Hyde-pk.,  aged  36,  C.  B. 
Smith,  e.sq. 

Aged  54,  Charles  Richard  Mawe,  esq.,  of  Strat- 
ford-pl.,  Camden-town, 

In  Bedford-sq.,  Brighton,  aged  34,  Louisa,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Turner,  Rector  of  Tiffield,  North- 
amptonshire. 

At  Hereford-pl.  north,  Westbourne-grove, 
Bayswater,  William  Henry  James,  esq. 

Aged  75,  Mr.  Samuel  Hirst,  of  Nethercroft- 
house,  Huddersfield. 

May  3.  At  the  Flotel  de  Windsor,  Paris,  Sir 
Samuel  Stirling,  bart.,  of  Glorat,  Stirlingshire, 
and  Renton,  Berwickshire. 

At  Stratton,  Cirencester,  aged  15,  John  Exley, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Wood,  Rector  of 
Syde,  Gloucestershire. 

’At  Clifton,  aged  56,  Henry  Were,  esq. 

At  Somerset-house,  Bath,  aged  63,  Caroline 
Constance  Georges,  relict  of  Capt.  John  Wilson, 
R.N.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Wm. 
Charles  Fahie,  K.C.B. 

Aged  72,  Mary,  relict  of  Lieut.  W.  Mitten,  R.N. 
At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  61,  Christopher 
Sayers,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Desford,  aged  65,  Thomas 
Prior,  esq. 

At  Upper  Charlotte-st.,  Fitzroy-sq.,  aged  94, 
General  Tredway  Clarke,  H.E.I.C.’s  Madras  Ar- 
tillery, the  senior  officer  of  the  Indian  Army. 

At  his  residence,  Gainsford-st.,  Horselydown, 
aged  77,  Samuel  Barnard,  late  Major  in  the  Hon. 
Artillery  Company. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  54,  Hannah,  widow  of 
Horace  Brydges  Hodgson,  esq.,  of  Acomb,  near 
York. 

Aged  73,  George  Gunning  Campbell,  esq.,  of 
Fairfield-house,  Monkton,  Ayrshiie,  late  of  the 
H.E.I.C.’s  Service. 

May  4.  At  Hastings,  aged  25,  Lieut.  Richard 
Savery,  R.N.,  late  of  H.M.S.  “ Alecto.” 

Mr.  James  Evans,  editor  of  the  “ United  Ser- 
vice Gazette,”  lost  his  life  near  Bridgewater,  by' 
a gig  (or  phaeton)  accident.  The  vehicle  broke 
in  going  down  a hill ; the  spokes  all  flew  out  of 
the  wheels  ; and  Mr.  Evans  was  jerked  out,  his 
skull  fracturing  in  the  fall. 

At  Wendover  Dean,  Buckinghamshire,  aged 
70,  Anne,  wife  of  William  Grover,  esq. 

At  Rushton,  aged  64,  Mr.  Samuel  Philips 
Ashby. 

At  Chatham,  aged  64,  James  Atkins,  Lieut,  in 
H.M.’s  Navy  48  years  from  the  date  of  his  com- 
mission. 

At  Dorchester-pl.,  Blandford-sq.,  aged  62, 
James  Frewin,  esq. 

May  5.  Suddenly,  at  Tottenham-park,  Marl- 
borough, J.  M.  Peniston  esq.,  of  Salisbury. 

At  his  residence,  Howley-pL,  Maida-hill,  Dr. 
Edgecumbe  Windeatt  Edwards,  late  Physician- 
General,  Bombay  Army. 

In  Bootham,  in  the  vicinity  of  York,  aged  82, 
Dorothy,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Holme,  Rec- 
tor of  Rise,  and  Vicar  of  Aldboroush. 

At  Darley  Dale,  aged  92,  Benjamin  Broom- 
head,  esq. 

In  Dublin,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Barbara 
Hemphill,  Author  of  “Freida  the  Jongleur,”  and 
other  novels,  and  relict  of  John  Hemphill,  esq., 
of  Cashel. 

At  Finsbury-sq.,  aged  73,  William  Langmore, 
esq.,  M.D. 

At  the  Gate-house,  Chepstow,  aged  83,  James 
Proctor,  esq. 

At  Belgrave-sq.,  Caroline  Jane,  wife  of  Sir 
Richard  Levinge,  bart. 

At  Park-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  aged  91,  Miss 
Stables. 

May  6.  At  Ashburton,  aged  83,  Charles  Bird, 
esq.,  barrister,  well  known  in  Exeter  and  through 
the  Western  Circuit. 

At  Bramcote-hall,  Notts,  aged  76,  Helen,  widow 
4 T 
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of  Robert  Cboyce,  esq.,  late  of  Ivanboe-eottage , 
Ashby -de-la-Zou  jh. 

At  Brook-house,  near  Sandwich,  the  residence 
of  her  brother,  .John  Godfrey,  esq.,  Elizabeth 
Anne,  relict  of  Lieut-Col.  Monins,  East  Rent 
Militia. 

In  Upper  GrosTenor-st.,  London,  G^raiana, 
•wife  of  Bolton  King,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Chadsnnt, 
Warwick'hire. 

At  Newport,  Barnstable,  aged  64,  Lieut.-Col. 
John  Thornton  Lowis,  Bengitl  XatiTe  Infantry. 

At  Stowe  Rectory,  near  Weed  on,  aged  30, 
Emma,  -wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Crawley. 

Aged  72,  Margaret,  -wife  of  the’  Rev.  Daniel 
Ferguson,  Rector  of  Walkington,  J.P.,  and  De- 
puty-Lie at.  for  the  East  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York. 

May  7.  At  Cambridge,  aged  43,  David  King, 
esq.,  solicitor. 

At  Bournemouth,  aged  73,  Harriet,  -widow  of 
the  Rr.  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  of  Had^pen,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset. 

At  his  residence,  Brewer-st.,  Wool-wich,  Kent, 
Capt.  Samuel  Rideout,  R N. 

At  Chen-es,  Bucks,  aged  76,  Elizabeth  Sarah, 
wife  of  Fredk.  Augustus  Hyde,  esq. 

At  Wakes  CoLne-hall,  aged  57,  Henry  Sking- 
ley,  esq. 

Aged  22,  in  consequence  of  a fall  from  his  horse 
the  previous  afternoon,  Evan,  third  son  of  John 
William',  esq.,  Dursley,  Glocestershire. 

May  3.  At  Leamington,  aged  53,  Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas  Henry  Wingfie.d,  late  of  H.M.’s  32nd 
Regt. 

At  Stoke,  Devonport,  aged  53,  Major  Henry 
Pa'ch,  Bengal  Invalids. 

At  Malmesbury,  Wilts,  at  the  residence  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  Chubb,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Hodge,  -widow 
of  .John  Hodge,  esq.,  late  of  Bude,  Cornwall. 

Suddenly,  aged  43,  Josiah  Phillips  Eady,  esq., 
of  Wick-hall,  Hackney-wick. 

At  Congresbury,  near  Bristol,  aged  86,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  Robert  Smith,  esq.,  of  Bath,  and 
mother  of  A.  B Smith,  esq.,  solicitor,  Melksham, 

At  his  chambers,  Bridge-st.,  Westminster,  aged 
81,  Wddam  Ayrton,  esq. 

Aged  57,  Harriett,  -wife  of  John  Randall,  esq., 
of  Upper  Bedford-pl.,  and  King's  Bench -walk, 
Temple. 

May  9.  At  Eaton-pl.,  London,  aged  S7,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  bart.,  K.C.B. 
The  Hon.  Lady  Grey  was  Mary,  iiu.  of  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Ni'Iiitbread,  of  Bedwell-park,  Herts, 
and  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  of 
Cirdington,  and  many  years  M.P.  for  Bedford- 
shire. Her  ladysnip  was  bom  in  1770,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1795,  the  Lite  Hon.  Sir  G.  Grey,  hart., 
K.C.B.  (ca;)tain  R.N.,  and  sometime  'resident 
commissioner  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  and 
marshal  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes),  who 
was  the  third  son  of  the  first  Earl  Grey,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  la  e Premier,  Earl  Grev,  of  the  iate 
General  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  G.  G ey,  G.C.B., 
and  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Hereford.  By  her  gal- 
lant husband,  who  died  in  1828,  her  ladyship  had 
a 'amily  of  five  daughters,  and  also  two  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom  is  the  present  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Grey,  bait.,  late  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  U )me  Department.  By  her  ladyship’s  death, 
toe  families  o:  Grey,  Elton,  Baring,  Gainsbo- 
rough, Jenkinson,  and  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  b irt.,  are  placed  in  mourning. 

At  Elmstead,  aged  90,  William  Whiten,  for  fifty- 
nine  years  church  clerk. 

.\t 'stanhope-terrace,  Regent's-park,  London, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lieut  -Col.  St  dnforth,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Joyce  Gold,  esq.,  of  Heslington, 
ne.ir  York. 

.\t  B iii;.igne-«ur-Mer,  suddenly,  aged  59,  Mrs. 
T arton,  r«  lie-  of  Edmund  Tui  ton,  esq.,  of  Kildale, 
and  L irpo-'I-ball,  Yorkshire. 

In  R i r.ard--t.,  s lutbarnpton.  aged  63,  Mr. 
Nil  .‘iol„'  Bi-  venu.  .alderman  of  the  Borough. 

.\t  .Mont  a r.\bbe,  Jersev,  aged  72,  Thomas 
H .1.1  y.  ' , 


[ J uue, 

At  his  residence,  Dover-terr.,  Upper  Brook-st., 
Manchester,  aged  88,  J.  F.  Pet^ean,  esq. 

At  Kensington,  Mrs.  Dowling,  relict  of  W. 
DowUng.  esq.,  Over  Wallop,  Hants. 

May  10.  At  Prior -park -buildings,  Bath,  Sarah, 
wife  of  C.  L.  Hayward,  esq. 

In  Park-«t.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  Ann,  Lady  Dalrym- 
ple,  wife  of  Lieut  -Gen.  Sir  Adolphus  John  Dal- 
rrmple,  hart.,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Graham,  bart=,  of  KirkstalL 

At  Paris,  Augusta,  wife  of  Dalkeith  Holmes, 
esq.,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Alexander 
Shearer,  esq.,  of  Swanmore-house,  Hants. 

At  Tunbridge-WeRs,  William  Panton,  esq.,  late 
Physician-Gen.,  Bengal,  of  Eden-bank,  Roxburgh- 
shire, N .B. 

May  11.  At  Uphaven  Ticarage,  Wilts,  Mar- 
garet Catherine,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Crook, 
and  only  dau.  of  the  late  William  Henry  Douce, 
esq.,  of  PortLmd-place,  Bath. 

Ac  Charles-st.,  Berkeley-sq. , Harriet,  -widow 
of  James  Morier,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Colebrook-st.,  Winchester, 
aged  83,  John  Preston,  esq. 

AtRothesay,  N.B  , aged  57, Alexander  Mackean, 
esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Mackean, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

May  12.  At  Freazley-hall,  near  Tamworth, 
aged  67,  William  Power,  esq..  Auditor  of  the 
Leicestershire  and  Nottingham  Audit  District. 

In  Colebrook-st.,  Winchester,  somewhat  sud- 
denly, Cape.  Preston. 

Aged  27,  George  Thornton  Hamilton,  barrister- 
at-law,  only  son  of  the  late  G.  Hamilton,  esq. 

At  Pontefract,  aged  76,  A ieia  Mary,  widow  of 
Sir  Henry  Carr  Ibbetson,  bart.,  of  Denton-park, 
in  the  county  of  York. 

May  1 3.  Aged  “2,  Sarah,  -wife  of  Thos.  Scar- 
borough, esq.,'^Sussex-plac‘',  Old  Kent -road. 

At  Brompt  n-sq.,  aged  69,  John  Appleton,  esq. 

In  North-cresc.,  Bedford-sq.,  aged  76,  Miss 
Rose  Grosvenor. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  59,  Howe  Courtenay 
Daniel,  esq.,  formerly  7th  Draeoon  Guards. 

May  14.  At  Thorpe -haU,  Thorpe -le-Soken, 
Helen,  wife  of  John  Martin  Leake,  esq. 

Aged  76,  Isabella,  wife  of  T.  E Headlam,  esq., 
M.D.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  William  Loraine, 
hart.,  of  Kirkharle,  Northumberland. 

At  MiUbrooke  - villa,  Guildford  - road.  South 
Lambeth,  aged  62,  Ann,  w.dow  of  Thos.  Alford, 
esq.,  of  Grove-lodge,  Merton,  Surrey. 

At  Edingthorpe  Rectory,  Norfolk,  aged  71, 
Emma,  -widow  of  Thomas  Turner,  esq.,  of  Bath. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  W ard,  -wife  of  J.  C.  Johns,  esq., 
and  reUct  o:  Lieut.-Gen.  Cluland. 

May  15.  At  Coatham,  Yorkshire,  aged  64, 
George  Thomas  Hutchinson,  esq.,  date  of  Stokes- 
leyl,  eldest  son  of  the  late  George  Hute'ninson, 
esq.,  of  Whitton-house,  Durham,  and  Brunton, 
N orthumberland. 

At  Park -lodge,  Cambridite,  Ann,  -wife  of  H. 
Hemington  Harris,  esq.,  solicitor. 

At  Penn-Tamar-cottage,  Stoke,  — Greak,  e^., 
at  an  advanced  age.  Deceased  was  brother-in- 
law  to  the  late  General  Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

At  his  residence,  Belmont-house,  Brixton-hill, 
aged  65.  William  Wagstaff,  esq. 

At  Wrexh.im,  ag^d  68,  Robert  Humphreys 
Jones,  esq.,  of  Gian  Conway,  Denbighshire. 

.\t  Worthin?,  aged  81,  Susan,  widow  of  Edward 
Yerral,  esq.,  for  i erly  of  St.  Michael's,  Lewes. 

16.  At  Weston -suiier  - Mare,  aged  52, 
Emily  Frances,  wife  of  Sir  Jo  n Kennaway,  bart, 

.\t  Cornbrook-lodge,  near  Manchester,  aged  60, 
John  Bagshaw,  esq. 

At  Pointon,  Lincolnshire,  aged  74,  Benjamin 
Handley,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  9th  Lancers. 

.\t  Dunholme,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  aged 
82,  .Mary,  widow  of  George  Swallow,  esq.,  of 
Stickf ar  t,  an  i sister  of  the  late  Joshua  Morris, 
e^q.,  o'  the  former  place. 

.At  Fr  iburg,  in  Baden,  a?e  1 33,  Edmund 
Juniu'  Hardca«tle,  esq..  Captain  of  the  late  i3rd 
Bene-al  N-dive  Infantry.  .A-sintant  Political  .Agent 
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for  Rajpootana,  where  he  served  five  years  under 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 

May  17.  At  Wey bridge,  Surrey,  aged  50,  John 
Spinks,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Great  James-st.,  Bed- 
ford-row, eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Spinks, 
esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

At  Sheerness,  aged  22,  Margaret  Ann  Maria, 
wife  of  R.  Gordon  Douglas,  esq.,  R.N.,  Flag- 
Lieut.  to  Vice-Admiral  Harvey,  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  Sheerness. 

At  Olveston,  Bi'istol,  Col.  J.  Gwennap  Hume, 
of  the  Bombay  Army. 

At  Kensington  - park  - gardens,  N otting  - hill, 
aged  72,  Frederick  Sharp,  formerly  of  Clapham, 
Surrey. 

At  Ford,  near  Wiveliscomhe,  aged  84,  Frances, 
widow  of  Philip  Hancock,  esq. 

At  Paragon-buildings,  Bath,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Crowdy,  esq.,  of 
Swindon,  Wilts. 

May  18.  At  Bedford-sq.,  Brighton,  aged  66, 
John  W .tson,  esq.,  late  of  the  Brunswick-house 
Hotel,  Hanover-sq.,  London. 

At  Smith -St.,  Chelsea,  aged  75,  Elizabeth, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Roe,  esq.,  of  Chad- 
kirk,  Cheshire. 

At  his  residence,  Elm -lodge.  Spring  - grove, 
aged  27,  George  Halliday,  esq.,  of  Fleet-st.,  city. 

Aged  33,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Evans,  esq., 
solicitor,  of  John-st.,  Bedford-row. 


At  Spencer-house,  Emsworth,  Anne,  wife  of 
E.  M.  Sparkes,  esq. 

At  Norwich,  aged  69,  Jane,  widow  of  John 
Marcon,  esq.,  of  Swaffham,  Norfolk,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Edwards,  Rector  of  Great 
Cressingham,  in  the  same  county. 

At  Shafteshury-cresc.,  Pimlico,  aged  93,  Mary 
Sophia,  widow  of  Brigadier  - Gen.  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham,  K.S.G.,  formerly  Inspector-General  of 
H.M.’s  Naval  Works,  &c. 

At  Uxbridge,  aged  33,  James  Kimher,  esq.,  of 
the  London  and  County  Bank. 

At  St.  John’s-wood,  Clementina,  relict  of  Major 
Charles  Peter  Hay,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

At  her  residence,  Beaumont-st.,  Portland-pL, 
aged  97,  Miss  Anne  Staunton  Cormick. 

At  Monkton,  Isle  of  Thanet,  aged  89,  Robert 
Eason,  esq. 

May  19.  In  Eaton-place,  Charlotte,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  John  Jeffreys,  late  Rector  of  Barnes, 
Surrey. 

At  Worthing,  aged  19,  Joseph  Lyall  Brandreth, 
youngest  son  of  T.  S.  Brandreth,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Blackheath-park,  aged  72, 
Thomas  Oak,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Leamington,  aged  51,  Robert  Benson,  esq., 
solicitor,  of  Cockermouth. 

May  20.  Suddenly,  Major  Arden,  of  Hill’s- 
court-crescent,  Exeter. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
(From  the  Meturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General^ 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

April 

24  . 

585 

146 

172 

196 

45 

1144 

May 

1 . 

616 

145 

142 

190 

32 

1125 

851 

866 

1111 

8 . 

539 

148 

149 

176 

44 

1056 

868 

820 

1688 

yy 

15  . 

547 

154 

138 

171 

47 

1057 

798 

752 

1550 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

1 Peas. 

of  Six  > 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s,  d. 

Weeks.  J 

44  1 

36  0 

25  0 

31  6 

39  10 

1 41  9 

Week  ending) 
May  21.  j 

►44  11  1 

1 35  0 1 

i 25  8 

! 35  7 

I 40  9 

1 42  1 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  May  24. 
Hay,  2?.  10^.  to  4Z.  0^. — Straw,  IZ.  4^.  to  \l.  85. — Clover,  3Z.  lOs.  to  5Z.  Os. 
NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 


To  sink  the  Offal- 

Beef  3s.  \0d.  to  4s.  4tZ. 

Mutton 4s.  Od.  to  4s.  Qd. 

Veal  4s.  4d.  to  5s.  Od. 

Pork 2s.  8<Z.  to  3s.  Gd. 

Lamb 6s.  OcZ.  to  7s.  OcZ. 


-per  stone  of  81bs. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  May  24. 

Beasts 3,616 

Sheep  20,430 

Calves 109 

I Pigs 415 


COAL-MARKET,  April  22. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  15s.  Od.  to  17s.  Gd.  Other  sorts,  12s.  Gd.  to  16s.  Od. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt, — Town  Tallow  54?.  Gd.  Petershnrgh  Y.  C.,  55s.  GkI. 
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METEOKOLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steand. 
From  April  24  to  May  21,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock  H 

Morning.  ^ 

Noon,  o 
B 

eter. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8 o’clock 

Morning.  ^ 

’mom 

i 

o 

eter. 

ts 

.P  be 

iH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Apr. 

0 

O 

O 

in.  pts. 

Apr. 

, O 

o 

o 

in.  pts. 

24 

52 

65 

49 

30.  05 

fair 

9 

51 

57 

47 

30.  08 

cloudy,  fair 

25 

50 

56 

48 

29.  97 

do.  rn.  hl.cldy. 

10 

48 

63 

45 

29.  99 

do.  do. 

26 

45 

56 

44 

30.  07 

cloudy,  fair 

11 

48 

58 

46 

29.  88 

shws.  cloudy 

27 

42 

49 

43 

30.  04 

ao. 

12 

47 

50 

46 

29.  67 

heavy  rain 

28 

45 

60 

45 

29.  97 

do.  fair 

13 

51 

61 

47 

29.  61 

fair,  do.  cldy. 

29 

49 

57 

46 

29.  54 

rn.  cldy.  shws. 

14 

56 

58 

45 

29.  72 

do.cldy.  hy.rn. 

30 

50 

50 

42 

29.  10 

do.fr.  hy.rn.  hi. 

15 

50 

60 

55 

29.  89 

heavy  rain 

M.l 

48 

55 

44 

29.  06 

cldy.  hy.  shws. 

16 

58 

63 

50 

29.  61 

showers,  fair 

2 

47 

50 

44 

29.  27 

heavy  rain 

17 

54 

58 

50 

29.  89 

heavy  rain 

3 

44 

54 

41 

29.  43 

cloudy 

18 

57 

65 

58 

29.  84 

showers,  fair 

4 

44 

51 

46 

29.  88 

do.  showers 

19 

56 

64 

53 

29.  88 

fair 

6 

49 

60 

41 

29.  93 

do.  fair,  cldy. 

20 

58 

62 

53 

29.  82 

do. 

6 

50 

56 

42 

30.  21 

do.  do.  do. 

21 

59 

70 

57 

29.  79 

do. 

7 

48 

55 

42 

30.  20 

do.  do.  do. 

22 

59 

66 

53 

29.  79 

do. 

8 

49 

56 

44 
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Reign  of  James  I.,  509 
Greenhithe,  new  church  at,  319 
Greenstead  Church,  restored,  320 
Greenwich,  horse  armoury  at,  303 
Gregory,  Prof,  memoir  of,  672 
Grimsby,  corn  exchange  at,  322 
Gunther  von  Schwarzburg,  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, monument  of,  4 
Haberfield,  Sir  Jolui  Kerle,  memoir  of,  221 
Hackney,  Unitarians’  new  chapel  at,  321 
Iladleigh  inventory  of  goods  and  jewels 
belonging  to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  184 
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Hailey  bury  College,  final  closing  of,  91 
Halifax,  Congregational  raeeting-honse 
erected  at,  320 

Soldiers’  Daughters’  School, 321 
Handborough  Church,  font  at,  166 
Handy  Book  on  Property  Law,  199 
Handyside,  Lord,  memoir  of,  552 
Hanover,  King  of,  claim  of,  202 

Crown  jewels,  431 

Harris,  Island  of,  antiquities  discovered  in, 
651 

Harrow-road,  new  Scotch  church  in,  321 
Hartlepool,  West,  market-hall  at,  322 
Haslingden,  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at,  321 
Hastings,  etymology  of  the  word,  636 
Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  memoir  of,  168,  429 

Broad  Stone  of  Honour, 

431 

Hawarden  Church,  description  of,  146 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  extract  from  a letter  of, 
375 

Hazledean,  Sir  Roger,  and  the  Lady  Clare, 
411 

Hearne,  Thomas,  birthplace  and  early  haunts 
of,  185 

Heaton  Norris,  derivation  of,  157 
Hedenham,  Roman  kiln  discovered  at,  647 
Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History,  195 
Helena,  gold  coin  of,  650 
Hemel  Hempstead,  corn  exchange  at,  322 
Henry  II.,  charter  of,  65 

III.,  book-cover  with  the  arms  of,  67 

IV.,  death  of,  265 

—  VI.,  deeds,  temp,  of,  68 

VII.,  doorway,  temp,  of,  419 

- bronze  bust  of,  523 

VIIL,  new  Great  Seal  of,  57 

astrolabe  belonging  to,  301 

charter  of,  478 

half- groat  of,  650 

Henry's  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves,  412 

Heraldic  query,  574 

Hereford  Cathedral,  restoration  of,  319 

■ Chapter-house,  matrix 

of  a seal  found  in,  419 
J7eroc?o^2i5,Rawlinson’s  Translation  of,  392 
Hexham,  silver  plaque  found  at,  647 
Hicks,  James,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  221 
Highbury,  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at,  321 
Higher  Broughton,  Congregational  meeting- 
house erected  at,  320 
Historical  Acting  Charades,  90 

Sermons  on  the  Sufferings  and  Re- 
surrection of  the  Lord,  316 
Hod,  Roman  camp  at,  78 
Hodgson,  Rev.  John,  a memoir  of  the,  36 

as  curate  of  Jarrow, 

anecdote  of,  41 

Hodson,  Lieut.  William  S.  Raikes,  memoir 
of,  558 

Holm  Heath,  ancient  burial-place  on,  187 
Holyrood,  in  connection  with  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  415 

»■'  ' ■ palace,  expenses  of,  524 


Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  495,  613 

and  Scripture,  contrast  between, 

619 

Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  196 
Horse-shoes,  specimens  of,  420 
House-marks,  ancient,  66 
Houses  of  Parliament,  frescoes  in  the,  91 
Hughes,  J.,  The  Boscobel  Tracts,  85 
Hulme,  new  church  at,  318 
Hungerford,  Lady,  the  tragedy  of,  122 
Hurdis,  James  Henry,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  108 
Hutchison,  M.  B.,  Memorials  of  the  Abbey 
of  Dundrennan,  534 
Ilchester,  Earl  of,  memoir  of,  210 
Ilfracombe,  Church  of  St.  Philip  and  St. 

James,  completed,  318 
Illustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  195 
Imperial  Allas,  315 
India,  news  from,  94,  324,  434,  539 
Inkermann,  coins  obtained  at,  419 
Inventory  of  the  effects  of  Thomas  Key,  415 
Ireland  in  1399,  mode  of  warfare,  247 

new  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals 

in  progress,  320 

■ public  entry  of  the  Viceroy  into 

Dublin,  432 

the  round  towers  of,  648 

Isle  of  Skye,  notice  of  bronze  relics  found 
in  the,  422 

Italy,  discovery  oi  pithoi,  622 
Jack  Frost  and  Betty  Snow,  90 
James  L,  judicial  corruption  in  the  reign 
of,  61 

of  Scotland,  family  of,  442 

VI.,  atchesons  of,  190 

John,  King  of  France,  portrait  of,  415 

de  Garlande,  treatise  of,  52 

of  Gaunt,  seal  of,  69 

Johnes,  Mr.,  mansion  of  Hafod  destroyed 
by  fire,  376 

Johnstone,  1^., Translation  of  Sturm’sMorn- 
ing  Communings  with  God,  196 
Journal  and  Literary  Remains  of  John 
Byron,  429 

Journal  of  the  Northern  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, 532 

Kar slake,  Henry,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  560 
Kehle,  Rev.  J.,  Eucharistical  Adoration, 
199 

Keith-house,  in  the  parish  of  Humbie, 
189 

Kerry,  stone  fortresses  and  dwellings  on 
the  coast  of,  187 
Kett's  Rebellion  in  Norfolk,  74 
Key,  Thomas,  inventory  of  the  effects  of, 
cists  found  near,  415 
Key  of  the  fifteenth  century,  73 
Keys,  collection  of,  419 
Kidderminster,  play-house  denounced,  148 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  meeting 
of,  656 

Kimmerage  shale,  armlet  of,  187 

coal-money,  413 

Kirby,  Rev.  Henry,  memoir  of,  332 
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Kirkby  Thore,  Roman  remains  found  at, 
68,  188 

Knights  Templars,  458 

Original  Documents 

relating  to  the,  282,  513 
■ in  Ireland,  346 

Knox,  John,  birthplace  of,  189 
Lahlache,  Signor,  memoir  of,  334 
Lac  d'Antre,  Jura,  Roman  antiquities 
found  in,  420 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Wills  and  Inven- 
tories, 157 
LaJid  of  Promise, 

Landmarks  of  History,  87 
Landscape  Painting  in  Water-Colours,  88 
Lanerccst  Priory,  Roman  inscriptions  at, 
418 

Langridge  Church,  sculptures  at,  300 
Laurie,  Jlr. Richard  JToZmes,  memoir  of,  561 
Law  of  treasure-trove,  152,  234,  306 
Leaden  figures  and  badges,  234 
Leeds,  new  Roman  Catholic  church  at,  320 

market-hall  at,  322 

Leek,  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at,  321 
Leigh  Church,  monumental  skull- cap  in, 458 
Lenten  Sermons,  430 

Leure,  St.  Nicholas  Church,  antiquities  at, 

77 

■ gunpowder  first  used  in  naval  war- 
fare at,  77 

Leyden,  medal  struck  on  the  siege  being 
raised,  74 

Liber  Winton,  a MS.,  notes  on,  647 
Lichfield  Diocesan  Church  Calendar,  199 

Cathedral,  an  early  English  capital 

from,  416 

Lillesion,  farm  inventory  of,  517 
Lilly,  John,  and  his  works,  293 
Limehouse,  Strangers’  Home  at,  322 

St.  Ann’s  Church,  repaired,  319 

Lincolnshire,  antiquities  found  in,  73 
Lindsay,  Lord,  Letters  from  Egypt,  Edom, 
and  the  Holy  Land,  429 
Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Illustrations  of  the,  195,  371 
Liverpool,  new  Roman- Catholic  church  at, 
320 

new  court-house  at,  322 

proposed  free  library  and  mu- 
seum at,  531 

Llandaff  Cathedral,  restoration  of,  312 
Llandiuorwig,  new  church  at,  319 
Lock  and  key,  fifteenth  century,  421 
l.ockwood,  Mark,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  106 
London,  Lord  Mayor  of,  in  1275,  seal  of, 
301 

and  its  vicinity,  churches  completed 

in,  317 

St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  repaired,  319 

St.  Micliael’s,  Cornhill,  319 

— new  Roman  Catholic  church,  Com- 
mercial-road East,  320 
Lover,  Mr.,  Lyrics  of  Ireland,  429 
Lowndes,  JF.  T.,  Bibliographical  Manual, 
195 


Loyd,  Lewis,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  679 
Luard,H.R.,Evfe%  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
631 

Ludewig,  H.  E.,  Literature  of  the  American 
Aboriginal  Languages,  195 
Lullingstone  Castle,  Kent,  spur  discovered  at, 
414 

■ Church,  sepulchral  brass  at,  301 

Lundy,  cists  discovered  on  the  sea-shore  at, 
306 

Lyrics  of  Ireland,  429 
Macaulay' s,  Lord,  History,  remarks  on,  380 
Marfarlan,  Rev.  Duncan,  D.D.,  memoir  of, 
104 

McGrigor,  Sir  James,  memoir  of,  553 
Macknight,  T.,  Life  and  Times  of  Edmund 
Burke,  607 

Magna,  or  Carvoran,  barbed  weapon  found 
at,  187 

Malvern  Church,  Great,  emblems  in,  160 

tiles  at,  166 

Manchester  Cathedral,  restoration  of,  319 

Jews’  new  synagogues  at,  321 

3Iant,  Rt.  Rev.  Richard,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  memoir  of, 
190 

Many  Thoughts  on  Many  Things,  196 
3Iarch,  Earl  of,  Roger  Mortemer,  seal  of,  69 
Marden,  Kent,  Roman  antiquities  discovered 
at,  421,  649 

Marianus  Scotus,  Chronicle  of,  503 
Mark-moot,  court  of,  66 
Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal,  203,  322 
Mary,  Queen,  legal  incidents  in  the  reign 
of,  59 

Mason,  Capt.  George  Monck,  memoir  of,  105 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  proposed  publications 
of,  258 

Maud,  Empress,  charter  of  the,  299 
Maud  Summers  the  Sightless,  90 
Maule,  Sir  William  Henry,  memoir  of,  330 
Maundy  Money,  649 

Maxstoke,  engraved  gold  ring  dug  up  at, 
523 

Mayer's,  Mr.,  museum  of  antiquities,  529 
Medal  of  St.  Benedict,  explanation  of  the 
inscription  on  the,  420 
Medieeval  vessel  in  terra-cotta,  73 
Meredates,  coin  of,  421 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  new  church  at,  319 
Merton,  Walter  de,  memoir  of,  70 
Middleborough-on-Tees,  new  meeting-house 
at,  321 

Middleby  in  Annandale,  Roman  altars  found 
at,  190 

Might  not  Right,  90 

Mill’s  History  of  British  India,  197 

Miller,  Hugh,  Life  and  Times  of,  537 

■ Rev.  John,  memoir  of,  441 

Jlinistry,  change  of,  324 
Minton,  Mr.  Herbert,  memoir  of,  561 
3Iirrors,  history  of,  421 
Miserrimus,  tombstone  inscribed  with,  458 
Moira,  Lady,  extract  from  correspondence 
of,  372 
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Mold,  fragment  of  breastplate  found  near, 
69 

Monasteries,  suppression  of,  485 
Monmouth  and  Abergavenny,  seals  of  the 
lords  marchers  of,  74 
Montaigne  the  JEssayist,  139 
Monthly  Intelligencer,  90,  200,  317,  431, 
538,  662 

Montmore,  St.  Mary's  Church,  paintings 
discovered  at,  299 

Montreuthmont,  royal  hunting  forest  of,  306 
Monumental  skull-cap,  458 
Moral  Philosophy , Stewart’s  Lectures  on, 
409 


Morayshire,  the  Tappock,  189 
Morton,  Earl  of,  memoir  of,  547 
Mousa,  rorrnd  tower  at,  651 
Muirhead,  J.P.,  Winged  Words  on  Chan- 
trey’s  Woodcocks,  88 
Murray,  T.B.,  Pitcairn,  87 
Name  of  an  author  wanted,  234 
Naples  and  King  Ferdinand,  430 
National  Antiquities,  our,  77 
Neviansk,  leaning-tower  at,  175 
Neville,  Sir  William,  seal  of,  69 
Newbourne,  church  restored  at,  320 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  new  Wesleyan  cha- 
pel at,  321 

— museum  at,  529 

New  Forest,  potters’  kilns  in  the,  413 
Newmarket,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  piscina  dis- 
covered in,  419 

Newport,  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  opening  of, 
318 

new  Baptists’  chapel  at,  321 

New  publications,  list  cf,  430,  536,  660 
Nice,  fourteenth-century  MS.  at,  656 
Nicholas  and  Nigel,  receipts  and  expenses 
of,  516 

Nichols,  J.  B.,  Illustrations  of  the  Lite- 
rary History  of  the  Eighteenth  Centur)’’, 
195,  371 

Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  196 
Nolan,  James,  memoir  of,  680 
Nonconformists — John  Spilsbury,  84 
Norfolk,  Kelt’s  rebellion  in,  74 
Northamptonshire,  bronze  celt  found  in,  523 
Northleigh,  Roman  pavements  at,  184 
North  Shields,  New  Connexion  chapel  at, 
321 


Northumberland,  Duke  of,  liberality  of,  187 
Rev.  John  Hodgson,  his- 
torian of,  36 

History  and  Antiquities 

of,  291 

■ sculptures  on  rocksin,  652 

Norwich  Cathedral,  tower  restored,  319 

a mould  found  at,  419 

Bassingham  gateway  formerly  at, 

419 


Notitia,  extracts  from  a MS.  appended  to, 
474 


Numismatic  Society,  meetings  of,  74,  421, 
525,  650 

Nurse's  Book  of  Rhymes  and  Jingles,  198 


Old  English  Gospels,  1 92 
Oldhalle,  Sir  William,  seals  of,  68 
Old  Minster,  the,  at  South  Elmham,  300 
Orkney,  Piet’s  house  at,  306 

sil  ver  orn  aments,  torques,  brooches, 

&c.,  found  in,  524 

discovery  of  ancient  relics  in,  542 

Orleans,  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  Duchess  of, 
character  of,  383 

II.  R.  II.  the  Duchess  of,  memoir  of, 

668 

Orthodox  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church,  199 
Ostia,  excavations  at,  656 
Ottoman  Turks,  History  of  the,  430 
Oundle,  eclipse  of  the  sun  as  observed  at, 
433 

Ouseley,  William  Charles,  Esq.,  memoir  of, 
675 

Owen,  Rev.  W.,  The  Good  Soldier,  429 
Oxford  Architectural  Society,  meeting  of, 
69,  415 

■ proposed  papers  on  history  of,  72 

Balliol  College  Chapel,  319 

New  Universitv  Museum,  erected, 

319 

new  Debating-room  for  the  Union 

at,  319 

• St.  Mary’s  tower  and  spire,  restored, 

319 

Exeter  College  library  and  Rector’s 

lodgings  at,  319 

Lenten  Sermons  preached  at,  430 

Pacha,  Rescind,  memoir  of,  219 
Palmer,  William,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  679 
Paper-makers,  watermarks  of,  30 
Paris,  announcement  of  a work  on  the 
Topography  of  Gaul  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,  540 

Parker,  Thomas  Lister,  Esq.,  memoir  of, 
446 

Parkinson,  Rev . Richard,  memoir  of,  556 
Pasha,  Iskender,  memoir  of,  221 
Peckham,  East,  church  restored  at,  320 
Pectoral  ornament,  engraved,  303 
Peerage  in  the  present  century,  593 
Pelasgic  and  Latian  ware,  301 
Pelican,  the,  165 
Perambulation  of  Islington,  313 
Percy,  Bishop,  letter  of,  376 
Personal  Recollections  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, 431 

Perthes,  M.  Doucher  de,  Celtic  and  Ante- 
diluvian Antiquities,  297 

Frederick,  Life  and  Times  of,  661 

Piccope,  Rev.  G.  J.,  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire Wills,  &c.,  157 

Pierson,  Rear-Adm.  Sir  William  Senry, 
memoir  of,  553 

Pimlico,  Duchy  of  Cornwall  offices  at,  321 
Pitcairn,  the  Island,  the  People,  and  the 
Pastor,  87 

Pithoi  found  in  Italy,  622 
Pitkennedy,  discovery  of  a cist  at,  306 
Plymouth,  Redding’s  life  at,  489 
Pope's  Sir  Balaam — who  was  he  ? 2 
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Popz's  Works,  429 

Pottery,  History  of  Ancient,  400,  621 
Pozzuoli,  temple  of  Serapis  at,  68 
Pratt,  Archd.,  Scripture  and  Science  not 
at  Variance,  199 

Princess  Royal,  marriage  of,  203,  322 
Prestonpans,  bronze-hilted  sword  found  at, 
190 

Punishment  and  Prevention,  315 
Purgatory  of  Prisoners,  315 
Purses,  history  of,  419 
Pycroft,  Rev.  J.,  Collegian’s  Guide,  198 
Queenhithe,  bronze  eagle  found  near,  650 
Raine,  Rev.  J.,  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hodgson,  36 

Raleigh,  Dr.  Walter,  family  of,  82 
Ranfurley,  Earl  of,  memoir  of,  439 
Rauch,  Prof.  Christian,  memoir  of,  105 
Rdwlinson,  G.,  Translation  of  Herodotus, 
392 

Redding,  C.  W.,  Fifty  Years’  Recollections, 
Literary  and  Personal,  431,  488 
' connection  with  the  New  Monthly, 
491 

Reddish,  singularity  of,  157 
Registrum  Sacrum  AngUcanum,  535 
Reliquary  of  the  fifteenth  century,  74 
Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life,  431 
Right  Way  the  Best  Way,  316 
Ring  with  intaglio  of  cornelian,  649 
Rintoul,  Robert  Stephen,  memoir  of,  676 
Roade  Church,  chancel  restored,  320 
Roberts,  Robert  Wilson,  a memoir  of,  537 
Rockingham,  Lord,  the  friend  of  Burke, 
609 

Rokesley,  Gregory  de,  sepulchral  brass  of, 
301 

Rolfe,  Mr.,  Roman  and  Saxon  Antiquities, 
77,  530 

Roman  epistomium,  419 
intaglio,  650 

•  pottery,  630 

wall,  survey  of  the,  78 

Romilly,  Sir  John,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  258 
Romsey  Abbey  Church,  holy-rood  at,  161 
Roseisle,  cist  at,  189 
Rosse’s  Index  of  Dates,  196 
Royal  Victoria  Patriotic  Asylum,  321 
Runnymede,  ancient  arms  found  at,  413 
Rye-hill,  new  Roman  Catholic  church  at, 
320 

Saffron  Walden  Church,  coats  of  arms  in, 
657 

Saighton  Grange,  near  Chester,  272 
St.  Alban's,  Abbot  Rainridge’s  tomb  at, 
161 

•  corn  exchange  at,  322 

St.  Bernard,  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the,  82 
St.  David,  order  of,  458 
St.  Gregory,  the  Mass  of,  167 
St.  James's,  Chapel  Royal,  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Royal  at,  203 
St.  John,  B.,  Montaigne  the  Essayist,  139 
St.  Leonard's,  Lord,  Handy  Book  on  Pro- 
perty Law,  199 


St.  Peter's  sword,  from  a MS.,  163 
St.  Werburgh's  Abbey,  extracts  from  the 
Red  Book  of,  475 

Sakadrace,  meaning  of  the  word,  289,  290, 
458,  574 

Saxon  fibula  of  gold,  420 
Scarborough,  new  Roman  Catholic  church 
at,  320 

■ new  meeting-house  at,  321 

Schmid,  Dr.  R.,  Die  Gesetze  der  Angel- 
sachsen,  84 

School-days  of  Eminent  Men,  535 
Scold's  bridle,  varieties  of,  74 
Scotch  tenures  and  investitures,  notes  on, 
422 

Scotland,  1548,  arms  of,  145 

Societq  of  Antiquaries  of,  meetings 

of,  189,  305,  422,  524,  651 

Roman  antiquities  in,  189 

antiquities  found  in,  652 

Scott,  G.  G.,  Secular  and  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, 19 

Scottish  martyrs,  death- scenes  of,  537 

National  Gallery,  433 

warfare,  1327,  243 

Seals — great  seal  of  Henry  VIII,  57 ; of  Sir 
William  Oldhalle,  68;  of  Hugh  Courtney, 
Earl  of  Devon,  69  ; of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  ; of  Sir  William 
Neville,  ib.;  of  Edward  Courtney,  Earl 
of  Devon,  ib.;  of  Roger  Mortemer,  Earl 
of  March,  ib.;  of  the  lords  marchers  of 
Monmouth  and  Abergavenny,  74;  of 
Gregory  de  Rokesley,  Lord-Mayor  of 
London  in  1275,301;  of  the  Empress 
Maud,  299 ; of  brass,  of  pointed  oval 
form,  647 

Sedan-chairs,  first  used  in  England,  643 
Seistan,  gold  Oriental  coins  of,  421 
Sepulchres  of  the  ancients,  622 
Serjeant's  rings,  seventeenth  century,  418 
Sheriffs  appointed  by  her  Majesty  for  the 
year  1858,  323 

Shields,  South,  market-hall  at,  322 
Shipley,  Rev.  0.,  The  Purgatory  of  Pri- 
soners, 315 

Shipreth,  stone  coffins  discovered  at,  413 
Shoiley,  new  Roman  Catholic  church  at, 
320 

Shottesbrooke,  remarkable  for  the  residence 
of  antiquaries,  186 

Shuttleworths  of  Gawthorpe-hall,  house  and 
farm  accounts  of,  149,  429 
Siberia,  Oriental  and  Western,  172 
Sidney  University  degrees,  433 
Sinclair,  George,  Esq.,  Diary  of,  190 
Slesvig,  inscription  on  the  gold  horns  found 
at,  534 

Smithfield,  earthen  jug  found  near,  74 
Smyttan,  Rev.  G.  H.,  The  Right  Way  the 
Best  Way,  316 
Song  of  the  Cat,  536 

Southgate,  H.,  Many  Thoughts  on  Many 
Things,  196 

Southwark,  coins  discovered  at,  649 
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Southwark,  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  architec- 
tural notice  of,  653 

ancient  inns  of,  653 

Sowler,  Thomas,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  108 
Spain  in  1858,  A Picture  of,  541 
Spanish  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  525 
Sparsholt,  journey-ring  found  at,  73 
Spencer,  Earl,  K.G.,  memoir  of,  328 
Spindles,  ancient,  varieties  of,  650 
Stained- glass  'windows,  the  production  of 
modern,  416 

Standlake,  British  cemetery  at,  discovery 
of,  67 

Stanstead  Montfitcliet  Church,  coats  of  arms 
in,  310 

Stanton  Harcourt,  derivation  of,  184 
Stanwick,  antiquities  found  at,  187 
Stapleton,  new  church  at,  318 
Star-chamber,  institution  of  the,  55 
Stars  and  the  Angels,  197 
State  Papers,  ISIew  Calendars  of,  509 

reign  of  Charles  I.,  509 

Steeple  Langford,  sepulchral  figure  at,  72 
Steggall,  J.  H.,  a Real  History  of  a Suffolk 
Man,  315 

Stephens,  Mr.  William,  memoir  of,  680 
Stevenson,  Rev.  J.,  Church  Historians,  503 
Stewart,  Dugald,  Collected  Works  of,  407 
Stodart,  Miss,  Every-day  Duties,  199 
Stone  circle  of  Callernish  in  the  Lewis,  524 

Street,  Roman  road  called,  300 

Strategy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  579 
Stratford-on -Avon,  carved  arm  - chair  at, 
183 

Stuart,  J.,  The  Antiquities  of  Athens,  314 
Stuarts,  The  Descendants  of  the,  378 

plea  for  the,  379 

excluded  members  of  the,  381 

Stubbs,  W.,  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglica- 
num,  535 

Stylus  of  silver,  187 
Sudarium,  the,  165 
Successful  Merchant,  the,  536 
Suffolk,  decade  ring  found  in,  419 

seals  found  in,  649 

Sullivan,  J.,  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land, 423 

Susa,  brass  triptych  at,  72 
Surrey  Archceological  Society,  meeting  of, 
653 

Sussex,  discovery  of  Roman  sepulchral  re- 
mains in,  532 

Swinbrook  Church,  sepulchral  brass  at,  299 
Switzerland,  Irish  MSS.  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall,  522 

Takeley  Church,  coats  of  arms  in,  311 
Talbot,  Dame  Frances,  inventory  of  goods 
of,  in  1569,  145 

Taliesin  and  the  Welsh  Bards,  252 
Tansley  Moor,  sculptured  stone  found  at, 
64 

Tasciovanus,  Prince,  gold  coin  of,  found, 
525 

Taunton,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  tower  re- 
stored, 319 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIV. 


Tedstone  Delamere  Church,  restored,  320 
Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Grand  St.  Bernard, 
82 

New,  seizure  of  the,  284 

inventory  of  the  goods, 

285,  513 

Thames,  spear-head  and  stone  celt  found 
in  the,  69 

weapons  found  in  the,  185 

antiquities  found  in  the,  299 

bronze  sword  and  dagger  found  in 

the,  413 

Things  nut  Generally  Known,  197 
Thompson,  A.,  Punishment  and  Prevention, 
315 

Thomson,  B.  E.,  Vindication  of  the  Te 
Deum,  316 

Three  Sergeants,  the,  198 
Thursby,  Roman  gold  ring  found  at,  68 
Timbs,  J.,  School-days  of  Eminent  Men, 
535 

Tipton,  Wesleyan  Reformers’  chapel,  321 
Token  of  Thomas  Burgess  of  Bister,  421 
Tomlins,  T.  JE.,  Perambulation  of  Isling- 
ton, 313 

Tooke,  Thomas,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  445 
Topography  of  Gaul,  540 
Torques,  collections  of,  73 
Tdwer  of  London,  notice  of,  303 
Townend,  W.,  The  Descendants  of  the 
Stuarts,  378 

Townsend,  Rev.  George,  D.D.,  memoir  of, 
101 

Trajan's  column,  representation  of  chain 
armour  on,  299 
Tranmere,  new  church  at,  319 
Travers,  Rear-Adm.  Sir  Eaton  Stanley, 
memoir  of,  441 

Benjamin,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  444 

Treasure-trove,  singular  tale  of,  152 

the  law  of,  234,  306 

Trelystan  Long  Mountain,  church  re- 
stored, 320 

Triptych  of  brass,  engraved,  72 
Tweedall,  or  Tweedell,  arms  of,  234 
Ugthorpe,  new  Roman  Catholic  church  at, 
320 

Uiphoba,  coin  of,  421 

(list,  South,  ancient  remainsdisco  vered  in, 
651 

Utter-barrister,  term  of,  introduced,  58 
Uttlesford  Hundred,  No.  VII.,  657 
Vases,  archaic,  625 

Vaughan,  R.  A.,  Essays  and  Remains  of, 
426 

Velin  Vole,  new  church  at,  319 
Victoria  Park,  gold  coin  found  in,  525 
Vindication  of  the  Te  Deum,  316 
Vocabularies,  Volume  of,  48 
Vulci,  vasts  found  at,  626 
Wales,  political  geography  of,  645 
Walter  de  Biblesworth,  treatise  of,  53 
Walter  de  Merton,  memoir  of,  70 
Wandsworth- common.  Royal  Victoria  Pa- 
triotic Asylum,  321 
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Wantage  Church,  restored,  320 
War-cries  of  different  nations,  576 
Waresley,  new  church  at,  318 
Warminster  Church,  restored,  320 
Warner,  Rev.  Richard,  memoir  of,  101 
Warrington,  relics  discovered  at,  419 

British  antiquities  from,  648 

Watford,  new  church  of  St.  Andrew  at, 
318 

Wednesbury,  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at, 
321 

Wells,  new  church  at,  31  8 
Wenden-Lofts  Church,  coats  of  arms  in, 

311 

Wendens-Ambo  Church,  coats  of  arms  in, 

312 

Westminster  Abbey,  Chaucer’s  monument 
in,  83 

Hall,  entertainments  in,  56 

Play,  200 

■ — new  palace  at,  321 

new  church  at,  637 

Welsh  Names  and  Surnames,  479 
Wereric,  coin  bearing  the  name  of,  74 
Western  Asia,  condition  of,  399 
Wheatley,  new  church  at,  318 
White  Waltham,  the  residence  of  Hearne’s 
family,  185 

Whittlesey,  new  town-hall  at,  322 
Wickham  Bonhunt  Church,  coats  of  arms  in, 
312 

Widdington  Church,  coats  of  arms  in,  311 
Williams,  Archdeacon,  Essays,  428 
Wilson,  H.  H,  History  of  British  India, 
197 

Prof,  the  Works  of,  314 

Rev.  Thomas,  Miscellanies  of,  429 

Right  Rev.  Daniel,  Bp.  of  Calcutta, 

memoir  of,  552 

Thomas,  memoir  of,  677 

Wimbish  Church,  coats  of  arms  in,  311 
Wimborne  Minster,  restoration  of,  319 
Wimisley,  George,  will  of,  158 
Winchester,  new  church  at,  319 
Cathedral,  erroneous  inscrip- 
tion in,  420 


Winchester,  market-hall  at,  322 

axe-blade  found  near,  648 

Winchilsea,  Earl  of,  memoir  of,  211 
Windows,  the  production  of  modern  stained 
glass,  416 

Windymains,  stone  coffins  found  at,  189 
Wingham,  fragment  of  a distaff  found  at, 
644 

Witham,  river,  bronze  shield  found  in  the, 
184 

sword  found  in  the,  184 

dagger  found  in  the, 

185 

Withington,  township  of,  156 
Witney  Church,  sepulchral  brass  at,  300 
Worcester,  King  Charles’s  escape  after 
the  battle  of,  85 

churchwardens’  accounts  of  St. 

Michael’s  parish,  145 

Cathedral,  restoration  of,  319 

tombstone  in,  458 

Worcestershire  Notes  and  Queries,  145 
Worksop  Castle,  Notts,  346 
Woodbridge  Church,  restoration  of,  320 
Woolland,nevi  church  at,  318 
Wright,  T,  Volume  of  Vocabularies,  48 
Wrightington,  new  church  at,  318 
Wrexham,  new  church  at,  319 
Wychwood  Porest,  limits  of,  183 
Wynnstay,  total  destruction  of,  by  fire, 
432 

Wyseman,  Sir  Robert,  letter  of,  650 
YarraXarra;  or.  The  Wandering  Aborigine, 
536 

Year  Nine,  a Tale  of  the  Tyrol,  198 
York,  the  Dean  of,  memoir  of,  670 

King’s  Manor  at,  history  of,  526 

museum  at,  529 

seals  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary, 

652 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  meetings 
of,  76,  526,  652 

Yorkshire,  curious  customs  in  the  West 
Riding,  346 

Youghal,  ancient  mason’s  marks  at,  656 
Zoology,  196 
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Abbot,  G.  206 
Abbott,  S.  438,  453  ; 
T.  566  ; W.  226, 
340 

Abercrombie,  Col. 
W.  683  ; Hon. 
Lady,  543 
Abrahall,  J.  H.  98 
Abraham,  M.  A.  667 
Ackermann,  J.  451 
Acland,  H .M.  454 
Adair,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
543 

Adams,  C.  453  ; J. 
229 

Addenbrooke,  L.  327 
Adderley,  Mr.  435  ; 
Rt.  Hon.  C.  B. 
662 

Addison,  J.  453,  569 
Adlard,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
664 

Adsetts,  A.  208 
Agar,  B.  450 
Agnew,  C.  567  ; 
Lady,  337  ; Mrs. 
R.  V.  543 

Aitchison,  J.  C.  566 
Aitken,  J.  668 
Aked,  G.  451 
Akroyd,  J.  563  ; M. 
454 

Albaugh,  Z.  112 
Alcock,  H.  98  ; R. 
209 

Aldersey,W.  H.  208 
Alderson,  J.  S,  340  ; 
R.  E.  207 

Aldham,  E.M.  226; 

G.  207 

Aldred,  J.  W.  454 
Aldrich,  Col.  114 
Alexander,  C apt.  119; 

H.  S.569;  J.  W. 
668 

Alford,  A.  686 
Algeo,  E.  438 
Allardyce,  J.  206 
Allchin,  S.  327 
Allecock,  S.  342 
Allen,  J.  S.  229 


Allenson,  E.  225 
Allliusen,  Mrs.  C. 
206 

Allin,  Mrs.  W.  543 
Allison,  H.  563 
Allott,  R.  681 
Alston,  G.  438  ; M. 
116 

Amai,  Count  F.  L. 

D.  O.  683 

Amesbury,  S.  E.  438 
Amory,  S.  113 
Amphlett,  E.  229 
Anderson,  A. 570;  A. 

J. 682;  A.M.117; 

E.  A.  667;  J.  343; 
M.  567 

Andrews,  E.W.  667 ; 

F.  P.  667  ; Gen. 
A.  452  ; T-.  566 

Angerstein,  J.  569  ; 
Maj.-Gen.J.  J.W. 
569 

Angle,  W.  S.  338 
Anson,  H.  570  ; I. 

K.  327;  Mrs.  325 
Anstey,  A.  M.  225 
Anstis,  J.  L.  327 
Aplin,  Capt.  P.  H. 

P.  545 

Appleton,  E.  A.  545  ; 
J.  686 

Applewaite,  E.  T. 
665 

Applin,  L.  T.  438 
Arabin,  H.  M.  E. 
118 

Archers,  M.  227 
Arden,  H.  C.  98; 
Maj.  687 

Aremberg,  Prince  E. 
d’,  228 

Argles,  F.  A.  546 
Argyle,  Duchess  of, 
436 

Arkle,  Mrs.  G.  437 
Arkwright,  C.S.  327 ; 
J.  451 ; Mrs.  A.  W. 
326 

Armitage,  E.  116; 
J.  J.  439 


Armstrong,  C.  E. 
327  ; E.  546  ; J. 
227  ; W.  554 
Armytage,  S.  98 
Arnold,  L.  97  ; L.  E. 
666 

Arnott,  J.  M.  542  ; 
W.  225 

Arrowsmith,  H.  684 
Arundell,  E.  E.  684 
Ashburnham,  A.  1 16 
Ashby, M.  546;  Mrs. 

G.  A.  325  ; S.  P. 
685 

Ashe,  M.  226  ; Mrs. 
M.  96 

Ashford,  S.  226 
Ashwell,  S.  226 
Askew,  Maj.  230 ; 

Mrs.  W.  325 
Astley,  M.  A.  547 
Aston,  D.  W.  667 
Atkins,  H.  453  ; J. 
685 

Atkinson,  S.  546 
Atkvns,  j.  S.  450 
Attfield,  J.  684 
Attride,  E.  R.  544 
Attwood,  T.  A.  206 
Austen,  F.  C.  230 
Austin,  E.  98 ; J. 
118 

Auther,  M.  451 
Awdry,  Mrs.  A.  96  ; 
Mrs.  P.437  ; Mrs. 
W.  H.  326 
Ayers,  Capt.  C.  336 
Aylmer,  J.  449  ; Mrs. 

F.  437 

Ayrton,  W.  686 
Ayton,  Lt.  H.  A.  W. 
564 

Baby,  Maj.- Gen. 
682 

Bacon,  H.  E.  336 
Baddeley,  Mrs.  663 
Bagehot,_T.  W.  665 
Bagley,  T.  564 
Bagnold,  Maj.-Gen. 

M.  E.  116 
Bagot,  Capt.  H.  327; 


G.  682  ; J.  563  ; 
Mrs.  C.  96 
Bagshaw,  C.  A.  665  ; 

J.  686  ; R.  J.  95 
Bailey,  J.  G.  544 
Baillie,  C.  99;  Mr. 
435 

Baily,  E.  453 
Baird,  C.  L.  227  ; 

R.  M.  545 
Baker,  A.  N.  546  ; 
E. 450  ; H.  666  ; 
J.  569  ; L.  567  ; 
Mrs.  A.  543  ; R. 
569;  S.  664;  W. 
W.  455 

Bakers,  S.  A.  97 
Balderston,  S.  568 
Baldwin,  J.  337  ; M. 

G.  546  ; Mrs.  W. 
B.  663  ; R.  337 

Balfour,  Lady  G. 
543;  Mrs.  C.  J. 

543 

Balguy,  J.  665 
Ball,  Mrs.  J.  437 
Ballard,  E.  667 
Bally,  W.  F.  116 
Balme,  J.  N.  114 
Bankart,  Mrs.  A. 

544 

Bankes,  Lady  C.  96 ; 

L.  L.  451 
Bannister,  J.  341 
Barber,  H.  343 
Barclay,  H.  116;  M. 
338;  Mrs.  H.  543; 
Mrs.  J.  G.  544 
Barfoot,  H.  665 
Baring,  A.  H.  95  ; 
Miss,  328 

Barker,  E.  B.  448  ; 

J.  665;  S.  118 
Barklamb,  R.  B.  98 
Barkley,  Lt.  E.  664 
Barkwoi  th,  G.  229 
Barlow,  G.  P.  336 ; 

H.  230;  Mrs.  H. 
W,  436 

Barnard,  H.  G.  683  ; 

H.  J.547;  S.685 
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Barnardiston,  N.  328 
Barnes,  E.  545  ; G. 
338;  J.  G.  567; 
W.  681 

Barnewall.  T.  568 
Barnston,  Maj.  449 
Barnwell,  H.  L.  455 
Barrett,  H.  M.  665  ; 
J.  E.  544 ; Mrs. 

O.  543  ; Mrs.  T. 

S.  96 

Barrow,  E.  1.338;  F. 
335;  J.  C.  98  ; J. 
H.567;  Dowager 
Lady,  225;  Mrs. 
J.  S.  325  ; M.  W. 
449 

Barry,  J.  S.  116 
Bartholomew,  F.  T. 

566  ; Mrs.  R.  663 
Bartlemore,  Mrs. 452 
Bartlett,  C.  L.  O. 

664  ; H.  569  ; 
Mrs.  205  ; Mrs. 

T.  663  ; S.  S.  W. 
666  ; W.  568 

Bartley,  W.  339 
Barton,  J.  448 
Bartrum,  R.  H.  224 
Barwell,  A.  C.  342 
Baskerville,  Comm. 

P.  337 

Bassett,  H.  M.  209 
Bastard,  C.  F.  566 
Bateman,  Adm.  C. 
P.  B.  113;  H. 
569;  Lady,  663; 
Lord,  436 

Bates,  D.  N.  569 ; 

M.  W.  206 
Bateson,  A.  438 
Batty,  H.  M.448 
Baugh,  Lt.  E.  451 
Bawden,  H.  J.  N. 
339 

Baxendale,  R.  666 
Baxter,  E.  342 
Bayes,  F.  W.  207  ; 
J.  438 

Bayley,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
437 

Bayly,  E.  681;  M. 

665 

Bayne,  A.  F.  1 12 
Bay  ton,  M.  570 
Bazalgette,  D.  224 
Bazely,  Lt.-  Col.  F. 

R.  224 

Bazire,  C.  E.  225 
Beadon,  K.  569 
Beal,  Mr.  228 
Beale,  T.  C.  225 
Bealey,  M.  342 
Beardsworth,  Mrs. 96 
Beaufort,  Adm.  Sir 


F.  118;  Duke  of, 
435;  Lady  H.342 
Beaumont,  C.F.  208; 

E.  D.  545  ; Lady 
M.  663 

Beattie,  Mrs.  H. 

205 

Beatty,  S.  S.  208 
Beccaria,  Marq.  340 
Becher,  Capt.  A.  A. 
336 

Beddome,  E.  341 
Bedford,  F.  O.  454 
Beet,  N.  A.  118 
Beethoven,  Herr 
Carl,  685 

Behrends,  P.  F.  564 
Belcombe,  F.  E.  209 
Bell,  Capt.  T.  L. 
327;  C.  326;  J. 

S.  453;  M.  G. 
667;  Mrs.  E.  437; 
W.  339;  W.  L. 
544 

Bellairs,  D.  P.  1 16 
Bellamy,  J.  563  ; R. 
450 

Belleville,  J.  570 
Beman,  R.  567 
Bendyshe,  L.  666 
Benners,  A.  662 
Bennett,  A.  L.  665 ; 

F.  684;  H.  E. 
207;  Mrs.  D.  325  ; 

T.  448  ; W.  C. 
224 

Bensley,  M.  439 
Benson,  C.  685  ; G. 
S.  449  ; J.  667  ; 
Mrs.  96;  R.  687 
Bentham,  Lady  M. 
S.  687 

Bentinck,  C.  A.  326  ; 

Mrs.  A.  C.  205 
Bentley,  Capt.  C. 

229 ; R.  342 
Benyon,  R.  545 
Bergschmiet,  H.  564 
Berkeley,  F.  W.  F. 
97;  H. 118;  Lady 
C.  437 

Bernal,  F.  436 
Bernard,  Dr.  H.  112; 
M.  117 

Berners,  R.  335 
Berry,  Dr.  C.  684 
Bertie,  Hon.  Mrs. 
325 

Best,  C.  664;  Hon. 

A.  L.  545  ; Hon. 
W.  D.  99 
Bethune,  Mrs.  436 
Beltesworth,  C.  G. 

206 

Bevan,  E.  C.  546 


Beveridge,  T.  K. 
570 

Bewicke,  Mrs.  C. 

325 

Beyts,  H.  N.  542 
Bianchi,  E.  S.  231 
Bickersteth,  Hon.  J. 
207 

Bickford,  T.  S.  681 
Biddulph,  Col.  G. 
336 ; Mrs.  M.  A. 

326 

Bidgood,  Mrs.  445 
Bidwell,  G.  S.  438 
Bienvenu,  N.  686 
Biggs,  Maj.  J.  206 
Bigland,  Lady,  114 
Bignold,  Mrs.  C. 
664 

Bill,  C.  338 
Bingham,  W.  B.  de 

L.  206 

Birch,  L.  116;  L. 
C.  99;  Mrs.  E. 
227;  P.  97 
Bird,  A.  E.  116;  A. 

M.  546;  C. 685; 
C.  G.  684  ; E. 
681;  E.  F.  668; 
H.  338 ; J.  455 

Birkbeck,  R.  98  ; W. 
328 

Birkett,  F.  665 
Birley,  J.  569 
Bisse,  H.  335 
Bisshopn,  Maj.-  Gen. 
C.  565 

Bissicks,  J.  545 
Bittlestone,  A,  662 
Black,  A.  450;  E. 

115;  J.  209,322 
Blackmoore,  T.  M. 
564 

Blackstorie,  E.  114 
Blain,  Capt.  P.  567 
Blair,  D.  448;  J. 
683  ; Lady,  437  ; 
Sir  D.  H.  227 
Blake,  C.W.  E.  326; 
H.  W.  Ill ; Mrs. 
M.  115;  R.  566 
Blakesley,  H.  328 
Blakiston,  F.  450 
Blanc,  W.  662 
Blandy,  C.  J.  666 
Blane,  Miss,  452 
Blathwayt,  J.  F.  Ill 
Bleakley,  E.  113 
Bligh,  C.  570;  T. 

224,  335 
Bliss,  M.  339 
Blomfield,  F.  G.  206 
Blott,  S.  97 
Bloxsome,  B.  C. 
438 


Bluett,  C.  545  ; E. 

J.  C.  666 

Blundell,  Mrs.  W. 
96 

Bodley,  T.  230 
Boghton,  D.  97 
Bogle,  A.  566;  Capt. 
R.  336 

Bolitho,  T.  230 
Bolton,  R.  Ill  ; S. 
341 

Bond,  E.  227;  E. 
M.  97,  206  ; J.  C. 

K.  225 
Bone,  H.  342 
Boniface,  J.  566 
Bonner,  J.  T.  668 
Bonnett,  L.  J.  118 
Boole,  G.  F.  569 
Booth,  G.  S.  99  ; M. 

341;  R.  681;  S. 

B.  227 

Boothby,  Lady,  231 
Borrus,  Father,  339 
Bosvile,  T.  B.  546 
Botcherley,  J.  208 
Boughton  - Leigh, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  663 
Bourne,  J.  B.  563 
Bouverie,  E.  570 
Bowen,  F.  S.  665 ; 
J.  97  ; Lt.  T.  F. 
449 

Bower,  E.  340  ; E. 

C.  666;  E.  M. 
209 

Bowes,  W.  B.  681 
Bowring,  C.  568  ; C. 
A.  113 

Bowsher,  A.  227 
Bowsted,  J.  328 
Boyack,  A.  338 
Boyd,  B.  B.  449 ; 
E.  326;  Lt.  F.B. 

225 

Boyes,  C.  566 
Boys,  C.  R.  328  ; W. 

226 

Boyter,  Lt.  A.  450 
Brabant,  Duchess  of, 
436  ; M.  450 
Brace,  J.  338 
Braithwaite,  Mrs.  A. 
570 

Brake,  Capt.  W.  L. 
566 

Brand,  Hon.  Mrs. 
325  ; H.  B.  W. 
325;  R.  342 
Brandreth,  J.  L.  687 
Branton,  J.  684 
Brayley,  A.  338 
Brazier,  J.  S.  546 
Bree,  L.  E.  M. 
665 
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Bremridge,  E.  H. 
567 

Brenchley,  J.  118 
Brent,  E.  209 
Brereton,  H.  682  ; 

T.  W.  224 
Brett,  Capt.  W.  438 ; 

R.  R.  W.  225 
Brewer,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

663;  T.  338 
Brewster,  S.  339  ; 
W.  340 

Bridge,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
663;  R.226;  W. 
684 

Bridges,  A.  J.  113  ; 

F.  C.  326;  H.  C. 
98 

Bridgman,  T.  112 
Briggs,  T.  114 
Briglit,  M.  S.  546 
Briscoe,  E.  112 
Brise,  Mrs.  R.  96 
Brisley,  A.  R.  667 
Bristow,  S.  546 
Broder,  W.  454 
Brodhurst,  J.  E.  229 
Brodie,  A.  454  ; F. 
439  ; Lady  M.  96 ; 
T.  S.  328 

Brodrick,  Mrs.  543 ; 

M.  E. 208 
Brook,  A.  206;  W. 

667;  W.  P.681 
Brooke,  C.  326 ; Mrs. 
J.  W.  325 ; J.  E. 
229;  R.  A.  666; 

S.  A.  545 

Brookes,  J.  H.  205 
Brooks,  C.  B.  B. 
337;  E.  B.  684; 
M.  E. 208 
Brooksbank, E.  340 ; 
Mrs.  436 

Broomhead,  B.  685 
Brotheiton,  Mrs.  J. 
W.  543 

Brown,  A.  Ill ; C. 
435;  C.  S.  99;  C. 
P.  453 ; D.  438  ; 

G.  F.  545  ; H.  A. 
438;  1.  H.  439; 
J.  98,  450  ; J.  A. 
439  ; M.  A.  207  ; 
M.  A.  S.  338; 
Mrs.A.J.D.543; 
M.  J.  341  ; R. 
546;  S.  570;  T. 
545  ; W.  563,  684 

Browne,  E.  337, 566; 
E.  M.  667,  668; 
G.  T.  455  ; J.  G. 
98;  J.  H.  544; 

T.  450  ; W.  L.  229 
Browning,  F.  438 


Brownlow,  E.  A.  A. 
667 

Bruce,  H.  S.  328  ; 

L.  M.  664  ; Mrs. 

H.  A.  206  ; Mrs. 

R.  C.  D.  544; 

S.  T.  569 

Bruce-Gardyne,  T. 

M.  664 

Brunt,  E.  A.  338 
Brunyee,  N.  451 
Bryant,  E.  116 
Brydges,  Sir  J.  W. 
E.  342 

Buchan,  Lt-Col.  F. 

666 

Buchanan,  A.  542  ; 
E.  544;  J.  226, 

342 

Buchannon,  W.  567 
Buckland,  B.  266  ; 
J.  R.  563  ; L.  J. 
B. 229;  M.  115 
Buckler,  J.116 
Buckley,  Mrs.  J.  96 ; 
Mr.  208 

Buckinan,  J.  665 
Buckrnaster,  W.  S. 

343 

Buckstone,  Miss  A. 
J.  453 

Buddell,  J.  335 
Buddicom,  E.  450 
Budgett,  J.  P.  439 
Bull,  J.  448 
Bullar,  W.  683 
Bullock,  E.  227  ; J. 
H.  454 

Bulteel,  Mrs.  C.543 
Bulwer,  Rt.  Hon. 

Sir  H.  L.  662 
Burder,  M.  E.  439 
Burdett,  M.  453 
Burford,  A.  439 
Burgess,  Mrs.  S. 
226 

Burgh,  Lady  A.  de, 
227 

Burgmann,  S.  R. 
569 

Burgoyne,  Sir  J.  M. 
454 

Burgst,  Maj.  - Gen. 

Baron  N.  337 
Burkitt,  J.  T.  230 
Burlton,  E.  438 
Burmester,  C.  450 
Burnaby,  M.  230 
Burnett,  C.  343  ; G. 
438 

Burney,  C.  G.  545 
Burningham,  J.  T. 
665 

Burnley,  J.  H.  542 
Burns,  W.  117 


Burr,  G.  F.  Ill; 

Mrs.  W.  663 
Burrell,  J.  F.  337 
Burridge,  W.  335 
Burrington,  E.  T. 
565 

Burroughes,  T.  H. 

665 

Burton,  A.  R.  112 ; 
F.  C.  112  ; Maj. 
C.  112;  W.  666 
Burville,  C.  336 
Bury,  H.  C.  546 ; 

M.  C.  207 
Bush,  W.  M.  118 
Bushe,  T.  F.  681 
Buss,  A.  J.  207 
Butcher,  G.  K.  454 
Butler,  A.  668  ; C. 
97:  E.  E.665;  F. 
667;  Mrs.  J.  206  ; 
P.  O.  B.  207  ; T. 
231 

Buyers,  M.  437 
Byles,  J.  B.  542 
Byng,  Hon.  R.  337 
Byron,  Hon.  A.  206  ; 

Hon.  Mrs.  W.  437 
Bywater,  W.  229 
Cahill,  R.  F.  451 
Cahlinann,  J.  J. 
438 

Cairns,  H.  McC.435, 
436 

Caldcleuge,  A.  564 
Calcraft,  G.  E.  98 
Caldwell,  C.  A.  567 
Caledon,  Countess  of, 
436 

Callow,  M.  A.  208 
Calvert,  C.  J.  209  ; 

E.  570;  L.  668; 
Mrs.  W.  96 

Cambridge,  C.  231  ; 
J.  227 

Cameron,  Mrs.  G. 
543 

Campbell,  A.  E.  G. 
229;  A.  S.  326 ; 
Col.  336;  Col.  J. 

F.  G.  436;  D. 
338,570;  E.  D. 
683  ; G.  G.  685  ; 
Hon.  G.  P.  230  ; 
Hon.  Mrs.  A.  436; 
Hon.  Mrs.  R.  112; 
H.  J.  439  ; H.  S. 

666  ; L.  667  ; La- 
dy, 96;  Lt.-Gen. 
Sir  C.  662;  M. 
L.  666  ; Mrs.  C. 
325;  Mrs.  F.  L. 
663  ; Sir  R.  451  ; 

T.  340;  W.  G. 
114 
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Canning,  F.  C.  668  ; 
J.  668 

Cannon,  Lt.  - Gen. 

546  ; M.  A.  208 
Caparn,  J.  546 
Capel,  Hon.  R.  A. 

339;  Hon.  R.  665 
Capes,  R.  U.  209 
Cappel,  Mrs.  664 
Carden,  A.  B.  439  ; 

Adm.  J.  S.  683 
Carew,  Mrs.  P.  436 
Carey,  A.  98  ; N. 
563 

Carlin,  F.  M.  97 
Carnac,  E.  M.  326 
Carnarvon,  Lord, 435 
Carnegie,  H.  665 
Carneigie,  J.  M.  439 
Carnwath,  Countess 
of,  544 

Caron,  L.  208 
Carr,  E.  209  ; E.  A. 

455  ; T.  W.  328 
Carrick,  M.  326 
Carrington,  C.  118; 
E.545;  J.W.118; 
Mrs.  228  ; Mr. 
228 

Carstairs,  J.  G.  326 
Carson,  .T.  I.  667 
Carte,  J.  E.  98 
Carter,  M.  D.  328  ; 
Mrs.  T.  G.  664; 

I.  L.  H.  568 
Cartmell,  J.  665 
Cartwright,  Mrs.  437 
Cary,  Hon.  L.  667 
Cash,  T.  99 
Castle,  B.  97 
Castlerosse,Visc.  666 
Castles,  B.  545 
Cathcart,  T.  118 
Cator,  E.  M.  328  ; 

W.  T.  665 
Catterton,  Mrs.  567 
Caulfield,  Capt.  R. 
207 

Cave,  E.  A.  112 
Cavell,  C.  114 
Cavendish,  A.  454  ; 
C.  C.  205  ; E. 
339;  Lady  E. 206; 
W.  G.  205 
Cayley,  Sir  G.  225 
Cecil,  Lady  R.  543 
Chadd,  M.  453 
Chadwick,  A.  327  ; 
C.  A.  327 ; L.  H. 
229 

Chafy,  W.  L.  326 
Chalk,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
544 

Challen,  S.  H.  566 
Challoner,  A.  228 
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Chalmers,  Mrs.  664 
Chamberlain,  A.  547; 
F.T.  208;  J.  451; 
Lady,  96 ; S.  453, 
569 

Chambers,  E.  568 
Champion,  M.  M. 

328  ; Mrs.  J.  206 
Chance,  Mrs.  F.663 
Chancellor,  Mrs.  H. 
J.  205 

Chaplin,  M.  M.  230  ; 
T.  R. 117 

Chapman,  E.  343 ; 
J.  328 

Charlesworth,  J.  566 
Charlier,  E.  H.  450 
Charlton,  G.  227  j 
W.  W.  B.  341 
Charsley,  R.  H.  208 
Chattock,  R.  S.  665 
Cheere,  G.  R.  341 
Cheesman,  J.  227 ; 
M.  454 

Chelmsford,  Lord, 
434 

Chelsea,  Vise.  542 
Cheslyn,  E.  208 
Chesshire,  W.  J.  542 
Chester,  J.  546 
Chetvvynd,  Hon.  H. 
W.  327  ; Hon.  R. 
W.  439 ; Viscoun- 
tess, 116 

Chevallier,  B.  438 
Chevellier,  C.  569 
Chichester,  C.  335  ; 
E.  J.  328;  M.  B. 
230 

Child,  G.  341;  H.H. 

567  ; Mrs.  H.  543 
Cholmley,  G.  114 
Choyce,  H,  686 
Christian,  J.  S.  98  ; 
T.  H.  229 

Christie,  I.  228  ; J. 
114,  118,  341; 

Mrs.  685;  R.  666 
Christmas,  W.  439 
Christopher,  W.  T. 
683 

Christy,  J.  S.  208  ; 

\V.  M.  337 
Chrystal,  R B.  B. 
116 

Churchill,  C.  A.  S. 
454  ; Lady  A. 
325 

Clurly,  C.  438 
Clanricarde,  Earl  of, 
325 

Chapp,  J.  C.  681  ; 

S.  S.  455  ; T.  449 
Clark,;C.  339  ; Capt. 
JE.  343  ; H.  W. 


229  ; J.  566  ; L. 
C.  97,  207;  M.  A. 
327;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
543  ; R.  667,  668 
Clarke,  A.  F.  667; 
C.  A.  684;  Capt. 
H.  J.  225 ; E.  C. 
545;  Gen.  T.  685; 
J.  568;  J.L.208; 
M.  D.  340  ; Mrs. 
J.  L.  664 

Clarkson,  F.  M.  98 
Claye,  Mrs.  S.  J. 
205 

Clay,  Mrs.  W.  664 
Cleghorn,  Mrs.  436  ; 
S.  439 

Clifford,  Lord,  451 
Clift,  J.  114 
Clifton,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

437 

Clissold,  M.  571 
Close,  I.  327 
Clowes,  E.  98 ; J. 
99 

Clutterbuck,  E.  M. 
545 

Clynio,  P.  454 
Cobam,  C.  D.  666 
Cobbold,  J.  P.  665 
Cobden,  F.  570 
Cockburn,  E.  J.342; 

Sir  W.  S.  R,  570 
Cockerel,  F.  209 
Cockerill,  S.  C.  546 
Cockertou,  W.  117 
Cocks,  J.  J.  T.  S. 

547;  M.  568 
Coghlan,  J.  563 
Coke,  A.  685 
Colchester,  Lord, 435 
Cole,  H.  E.  545 
Colebrooke,  Lady,  96 
Coleman,  G.  681 
Colemore,  Mrs.  T. 
325 

Coleridge,  J.  D.224; 
Mrs.  325 

Coles,  H.  B.  452; 
Mrs.  R.  96  ; R.  J. 
G.  337 

Collett,  J.  571;  Mrs. 

G.  205;  T.  229 
Collier,  C.  569;  Mrs. 
A.  663;  Mrs.  T. 
W.  544 

Collings,  J.  B.  H. 
436 

Collins,  F.  M.  S. 

5+4;  M.  F.  208 
Collinson,  A.  118 
Collischonn,  J,  J. 

438 

Collyer,  A.  A.  547  ; 
E.  229 


Colson,  R.  338 
Colston,  J.  438 
Coltman,  F.  666 
Colvin,  Mrs.  663 ; 
T.  225 

Comer,  E.  J.  545 
Comyn,  E.  229 
Congreve,  R.  113 
Conguit,  Lt.  J.  453 
Connor,  H.  205  ; S. 

111 

Conybeare,  Mrs.  C. 
R.  437 

Conyers,  W.  B.  S. 

112 

Conran,  Mrs.W.  543 
Considine,  D.  H. 
338 

Constable,  C.  340 
Conway,  R.  665 
Cooch,  Maj.  C.  328 
Coode,  Vice  - Adm. 
Sir  J.  337 

Cook,  A.  S.  542; 
C.  J.  R.  665  ; G. 
338  ; H.  208  ; M. 
565 

Cooke,  H.  667;  J. 
208,453,  668;  W. 
M.  95 

Coombes,  Mrs.  R, 
437 

Cooper,  A.  M.  116  ; 
A.  335;  B.  H. 
225  ; Capt.  G. 
97  ; D.  116,  340; 
E.  327  ; G.  F. 
564  ; H.  453  ; H. 
C.  A.  112;  H.  F. 
207  ; J.  566 
Coote,  Mrs.  E.  205 
Cope,  R.  C.  571 
Copeman,  L.  M. 
437 

Copman,  C.  G.  112 
Corbet,  V.  570 
Corbett,  E.  340 
Corbin,  Capt.  439 
Cordiner,  R.  667 
Cormick,  Miss  A.  S. 
687 

Corner,  M.  668  ; R. 
J.  436 

Corneille,  L.  de,  568 
Cornwall,  E.  563 
Conan,  Mrs.  W.  543 
Corry,  E.  A.  207  ; 
Lady,  229  ; Rt. 
Hon.  H.  435 
Cortazzi,  M.  225 
Cosby,  F.  E.  J.  116 
Cosens,  J.  114 
Cosser,  T.  545 
Cotgrave,  H.  Ill 
Cotman,  M.  E.  337 


Cotterill,  J.  336 
Cottle,  W.  226 ; W. 
P.  97 

Cotton,  A.  208  ; G. 

E.  L.  542;  Mrs. 
W.  J.  R.  96  ; W. 
454 

Couch,  J.  338 
Coucher,  M.  J.  338 
Coulson,  J.  E.  545 
Cousens,  M.  E.  327 
Court,  Mrs.  J.  C.  L. 
437 

Courtenay,  Mrs.  R. 
205 

Courthope,  C.  P. 
118 

Courtis,  M.  229 
Courier,  S.  98 
Courtney,  E.  343 
Coventry,  A.  667  ; 
Lady  M.  327  ; M. 
A.  H.  546 

Cowan,  J.  97  ; Mrs. 
544 

Cowell,  E.  E.  L.  G. 

665 

Cowie,  B.  M.  325 
Cowper,  Capt.  T.  A. 
439 

Cox,  Capt.  E.  H. 
208  ; J.  M.  B. 
342  ; Mrs.  G.  H. 
229;  S.  D.  225; 
W.  T.  545 
Crabh,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
664 

Cracknall,  Mrs.  S. 
543 

Cracroft,  E.  97 
Craddock,  M.  G. 

546;  S.  668 
Craig,  A.  E.  666 
Cramer,  J.  B.  682 
Crampton,  Sir  J. 

F.  542;  Sir  P. 
684 

Crane,  Lt.  B,  H. 
453 

Craven,  J.  117 
Crawford,  F.  342 ; 
L.  M.  J.  227  ; R. 
208 

Crawfurd,  E.  M. 

666 

Crawley,  E.  686 
Creagh, A.  207 
Crew,  Mrs.  E.  436 
Crewe,  Lady,  543 ; 
O.  681 

Cresswell,  Sir  C.205; 

W.  E.  116 
Creswick,  F.  545 
Creyke,  R.  341 
Crichton,  M.  453 
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Cripps,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
664 

Critchell,  Lt.  A.  C. 
115 

Crofton,  Lord,  436 
Croker,  J.  452  ; J. 
M.  209 

Crook,  M.  C.  686 
Crooke,  Capt  C.  H. 
567 

Crookenden,  M.  A. 
229 

Crookshank,M.J.666 
Croome,  E.  E.  665  ; 

W.  F.  665 
Crosbie,  A.  545 
Cross,  E.  339 ; J. 
666 

Crosthwaite,  W.  98 
Crowdy,  H.  E.  687  ; 
W.  S.  97 

Crowe,  E.  F.  547  ; 

Lt.  J.  P.  H.  205 
Crump,  C.  W.  224 
Cruttwell,  E.  A. 
566;  F.  M.  439; 
Mrs.  W.  C.96 
Cubitt,  Mrs.  G.  96 
Cudlip,  F.  A.  342 
Cullen,  E.  207 
Cumberbatcli,  Mrs. 

L.  H.663;  R.205 
Candy,  T.  546 
Cunliffe,  F.  J.  336 
Cunyngham,  Lady 
H.  H.  338 
Cupples,  E.  Ill 
Curling,  F.  G.  208  ; 

J.  455;  T.  454 
Curre,  Miss,  117 
Currie,  M.  S.  546  ; 
W.  566  ; W.  F. 
564 

Cursham,  R.  E.  668 
Curtis,  Mrs.  664 
Curzon,  Hon.  Col. 
R.  327;  Hon.  M. 
C.  547 

Cuthbert,  W.  567 
Dacie,  W.  S.  452 
D’ Aguilar,  H.  T. 
208 

Dalkeith,  Earl  of, 
542 

Dalrymple,  Lady  A. 
686 

Dalton,  J.  450  ; M. 
454 

Dalyell,  Lt.-Col.  T. 
112 

Dand,  S.  209 
Dangar,  M.  E.  544 
Dangerfield,  G.  563 
Daniel,  H.  A.  97, 
207;  H.  C.  686 


Daniells,  S.  227 
Dannett,  J.  566 
Dansey,  M.  453 
D’Aranda,  E.  341 
Darby,  J.  L.  563 ; 

Mrs.G.  W.  544 
Darling,  Gen.  Sir  R. 
568  ; J.  E.  K. 
341  ; Mrs.  G.  R. 
206  ; M.  T.  117 
Darton,  T.  H.  342 
Darvall,  M.  E.  97 
Dashwood,  C.  K.545; 
336;  DeC.A.545; 
H.  J.  G.  224;  Lt. 
A.  J.  224;  Mrs. 
A.  J.  205 
Date,  N.  567 
Daubeney,  Mrs.  F. 
565 

Davenport,  M.  W. 
327 

Davey,  M.  98 
Davidson,  A.  564  ; 
J.  F.  449  ; J.  B. 
327 

Davie,  J.  449  ; W. 
228 

Davies,  C.  99;  E. 
666  ; E.  C.  453  ; 
G.  J.  437  ; J.  C. 
116;  Mrs.S.  566 
Davis,  A.  H.  545  ; 

F.208;  H.  E.  341 
Davison,  F.  228  ; J. 
565 

Davorem,  A.  335 
Dawes,  L.  112 
Dawkins,  C.  F.  B. 
205 

Dawson,  A.  A.  666  ; 
E.  667  ; F.  C. 
208 ; J.  681  ; L. 
E.  667  ; Mrs.  T. 
P.  663  ; R.  682 
Day,  C.  H.  545  ; 
Capt.  H.  H.  336  ; 
J.  A.  326  ; J.  G. 
439  ;M. 566;  Mrs. 
J.  C.  T.  S.  436; 
W.  H. 207 
Deacon,  H.  328  ; W. 
S.  546 

Dean,  A.  E.  337 
Deane,  J.  1 1 1 ; Lady, 
325;  Mrs.  G.  O. 
437 

Dear,  E.  M.  208  ; J. 
208 

Deas,  Hon.  G.  208, 
325 

Deedes,  E,  E.  569  ; 

W.  95,  662 
Delacombe,  W.  A. 
546 


De  la  Rue,  S.  341 
De-la-Warr,  Earl, 
435 

De  L’Isle  and  Dud- 
ley, Lady,  206 
Delmer,  E.  684 
Deltree,  M.  I.  209 
Denby,  W.  C.  226 
Denison,  Capt.  H. 
336;  J.  571;  Hon. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  436 
Denne,  E.  W.  665 
Dennis,  R.  452 
Dent,  J.  D.  95 
Denton,  R.  A.  224 
Derby,  Earl  of,  435 
Dering,  C.  C.  W. 

341;  M.  565 
Desbon,  M.  228  ; 

Mrs.  H.  C.  663 
De  Trazaylle,  P. 
118 

Devonshire,  Duke  of, 
662;  E.  F.  W. 
666 

Dicken,  L.  I.  327  ; 
S.  685 

Dickens,  Mrs.  C. 
543 

Dickenson,  Capt.  H. 
G.  666 

Dickinson,  J.  208 
Dickson,  B.  M.  565  ; 
C.  H.  205 

Digby,  C.  J.  667; 
E.  566 

Dillon,  Hon.  H.  M. 

209;  Lady  L.  326 
Dimsdale,  Mrs.  J. 
C.  543 

Dinham,  J.  684 
Dirom,  J.  C.  P.  453 
Disney,  A.  M.  C. 
116 

Disraeli,  Mr.  435 
Dixie,  C.  568 ; Sir 
A.  226 

Dixon,  A.  438  ; F. 
E.  565;  J.  117, 
454;  R.  681 
Dobson,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
685 

Dodd,  J.  230 
Dodswortb,  Sir  M. 
684 

Dolton,  W.  B.  439 
Domvile,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
664 

Don,  C.  118 
Donoughmore,Lord, 
435 

Dorman,  C.  545 
Dormer,  C.  C.  665 
Doria,  W.  436 
Douglas,  C.  F.  116  ; 


G.  M.  439;  Lt. 
J.  J.  452  ; M. 
454  ; M.  A.  M. 
687  ; Maj.  J.571  ; 
S.  666 

Dowbiggin,  E.  667 ; 

Maj.  H.  M.  98 
Dowding,  M.  112 
Dowling,  E.  L.  665  ; 
Mrs.  686 

Downes,  G.  J.  B. 

113  ; Mrs.  A.  663 
Downing, F.  113;W’. 
565 

Dowson,  C.  S.  99 
Downton,  J.  117 
Doyle,  Ladv,  436; 
P.  W.  436 

Drake,  H.  227;  J. 
335;  L.  I.  208  ; 
Mrs.  S.  567 
Drayner,  B.  E.  98  ; 
W.  230 

Drayton,  Mrs.  451 
Dredge,  T.  340 
Drew,  J.  226 
Drummond,  C.  569 ; 
F.  E.  C.  208  ; 
Hon.  J.  R.  435; 
Hon.  Mrs.  M. 
663  ; Hon.  Mrs. 
R.  437  ; J.  545 
Dry,  R.  436 
Dubble,  E.  327 
Duberly,  Mrs.  543 
Du  Buisson,  S.  114 
Du  Cane,  Miss,  546 
Duckworth,  H.  453 
Dudley,  E.  230 
Duff,  A.  228 ; Adm. 
449  ; G.  454  ; J. 
339;  Mrs.  J.  664; 
M.  E.  G.  95 
Duigan,  J.  P.  546 
Dukinfield,  Sir  H. 
224;  Sir  H.  R. 
335 

Dummelow,  J.  566 
Duncan,  F.  M.  99  ; 
Prof.  566 

Duncombe,  E.  S. 

327;  Mrs.  G.T.96 
Dundas,  Adm.  435  ; 
Dunsford,  H.  684 
Dungan,  M.  K.  564 
Dunkin,  M.  229 
Dunlop,  Sir  J.  341, 
449 

Dunn,  Capt.  N.  J. 

C.  451  ; Mrs.  96 
Dunnage,  M.  97 
Du  Pasquier,  C.570 
Dupuis,  A.  H.  665 
Durell,  J.  B.  451 
Durie,  Maj.  546 
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Dutton,  C.  M.  327  ; 
J.  112 

Dymock,  T.  F.  336 
Dyson,  R.  228 
Eaden,  W.  W.  666 
Eady,  J.  P.  686 
Eagle,  B.  685 
Earle,  R.  H.  327 
Earnshaw,  A.  I.  207 
Eason,  R.  687 
Eastcott,  M.  R.  438 
Eastwood,  B.  S.  683 
Eckford,Capt.A.340 
Eckley,  E.  230 
Ede,  C.  B.  338 
Eden,  A.  98 
Edward,  D.  226 
Edwards,  C,  684  ; 
Dr.  E.  W.  685; 

E.  98;  E.  M.  99; 

F.  569,  684;  M. 
683;  T.117;  T.L. 
228 

EfFendi,  M.  207 
Effingham,  Dowager 
Countess  of,  667 
Egerton,  Mrs.  P.  H. 
663 

Eglinton,  Lord,  435 
Egremont,  H.  F.  E. 
568 

Elder,  E.  563 
Elen,  L.  W.  452 
Elgar,  S.  R.  666 
Eiger,  C.  546 
Elibank,  Lady,  663 
Elkington,  S.  B.  112 
Ellenborough,  Earl 
of,  435 

Ellerby,  J.  208 
Ellerton,  H.  449 
Elliot,  G,  340  ; Hon. 
H.  G.  542;  W. 
665  ; W.  B.  208. 
Elliott,  H.  M.  L.  685 
Ellis,  C.  566;  E. 
225,  568;  G.  P. 
451 

Elphinstone,  C.  F. 
546 

Elsey,  J.  R.  452 
hllvey,  Mrs.  G.  J. 
543 

Elwall,  R.  666 
Elwes,  Mrs.  .1.  H. 

96  ; Mrs.  R.  543 
Elwyn,  L.  A.  E.  328 ; 

M.  99;  Mrs.  206 
Emery,  R.  339 
England,  E.  566 
Ellsworth,  M.  227 
Erat,  .1.  229 
Erskine,  D.  662  ; 
Hon.  E.  M.  662  ; 
Mrs.  326 


Estcourt,  M.  H.  563 ; 
S.435 

Euston,  Earl,  328 
Evans,  A.  E.  455 ; 
E.  687;  H.  A. 
228  ; J.  231,  685  ; 
Mrs.  E.  M.  543  ; 
Mrs.  J.  P.  543; 
R. 565  ; S.  450 
Evelyn,  G.  J.  205 
Everingham,  H.  339 
Eversley,  Vise.  325 
Every,  Lady  G.  451 
Evetts,  W.  229 
Ewing,  H.  C.  95 
Exeter,  Marq.of,  435 
Eyles,  E.  450 
Eyre,  E.  229;  Lt.- 
Col.  325;  Mrs. 
C.J.  P.543;  V.E. 
564 

Faddy,  Maj.  S.  B. 

664 

Fagan,  Capt.  J.  228 ; 
Capt.  R,  C.  H.  B. 

994 

Fair,  H.  98 
Fairlie,  Capt.  J.  449 
Fairman,  S.  C.  684 
Faithfull,  Lt.-Gen. 

N.  N.  225 
Falkiner,  Sir  C.  L. 
341 

Fallowfield,  W.  681 
Fane,  Hon.  J.  H.  C. 
542 

Fanshawe,  T.  L.448 
Farebrother,  C.  455 
Farden,  R.  230 
Farquhar,  Hon.  Mrs. 
H.  664 

Farquharson,  C.  M. 

448  ; Widow,  115 
Farrand,  F.  454 
Farrar,  J.  117 
Farrington,  I.  662 
Farwell,  M.  683 
Fawcett,  E.  225 
Fazakerly,  Miss,  665 
Fearon,  P.  J.  231 
Featherstonhaugh, 
Mrs.  A.  685 
Feilden,  Lieut.-Col. 

665  ; L.  W.  665  ; 
R. W.  683 

Fell,  E.  545 
Fellowes,  Sir  J.  228 
Fenton,  H.  439;  J. 

117  ; J.  C.  568 
Fenwick,  G.  R.  681 ; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  A.  664; 
P.  T.  337 

Ferguson,  Lady, 
116  ; M.569,  686 
Ferrand,  E.  567 


Ferrers,  W.  S.  327 
Ferrier,  A..  684 
Ferris,  S.  C.  337 
Fetherstonhaugh, 
Mrs.  J.  96 ; Mrs. 
R.  437 

Ffoulkes,  E.  B.  566  ; 
Mrs.  J.  J.  437; 
Mrs.  W.  W.  543 
Field,  M.  S.  455 
Fielden,  Mrs.M.  544 
Fife,  E.  207 
Figgins,  M.  454 
Filder,  G.  228 
Filmer,  E.  327  ; H. 

327 

Filley,  W.  228 
Finnis,  G.  665 
Firth,  J.  M.  544 
Fisher,  Mrs.  663  ; 
Mrs.  T.  663;  O. 
546 

Fiske,  R.  W.  99 
Fitz  Clarence,  M. 
454 

Fitz  Gerald,  C.  E. 

328  ; Mrs.  C.  325 
Fitzgerald,  Maj. 

206;  S.  435 
Fitzgibbon,  E.  113 
Fitzherbert,  Mrs.206 
Fitzmaurice,  F.  C. 
668 

Fitz  Roy,  C.  F.  98 ; 
Lady  C.  L.  96, 
119;  Sir  C.  A. 
343,  449 

Fitzroy,  Lord,  436  ; 

V.  A.  C.  342 
Fleming,  F.  P.  666 
Fletcher,  Mrs.  340  ; 

T.  564 
Flint,  C.  98 
Flower,  W.  H.  547 
Fluder,  C.  544 
Foaker,  J.  O.  N.  231 
Folkestone,  Visetess. 
663 

Fookes,  E.  P.  439 
Fooks,  W.  C.  208 
Foote,  J.  566 
Forbes,  B.  567 ; 

F.  M.  H.  544 
Ford,  J.  118;  Lt.- 
Col.  H.  227 
Fordyce,  G.  545 
Forester,  H.  W.  327 
Forrest,  A.  206 ; 

Lady  E.  C.  337 
Forrester,  Col.  435 
Forster,  L.  452 
Forsyth,  T.  116  ; 

W.  C.438 
Fortescue,  A.  342 
Foskett,  M.  J.  439 


Foss,  T.  225 
Foster,  C.  668;  J. 
453;  M.113;  Mrs. 
B.225;  SirF.G.T. 
227  ; T.  208  ; W. 
438,  451 

Fothergill,  J.  337 
Foulis,  M.  452  ; Sir 
W.  L.  450 
Fowler,  C.  545  ; G. 
683  ; R.  H.  224; 
S.  439 

Fox,  H.  449  ; H.  E. 
666  ; Hon.  Mrs. 
A.  L.  206;  M. 
207 ; S.  450 
Foy,  E.  F.  97 
Francis,  Capt.  G. 
342  ; L.  M.  341  ; 
S.  450,  683 
Francklin,  J.  684 
Frankland,  W.  342 
Franklin,  T.  119 
Franks,  M.  113 
Fraser,  Capt.  W.  A. 
209;  F.  A.  98  ; 
Hon.  E.  A.  327; 
Hon.  M.  E.  455  ; 
Lieut.  L.  M.  207  ; 
Hon.  Maj.  A.  E. 
209  ; Mrs.  J.  205 
Freer,  F.  L.  667 
Freese,  E.  C.  565 
French,  Mrs.  R.  340 
Frend,  G.  C.  326 
Frewin,  J.  685 
Friend,  H.  328 
Fripp,  C.  S.  546 
Frith,  F.  C.  207 
Frodsham,  H.  450 
Frost,  R.  224 
Fry,  A.  568  ; J.  570 ; 
M.  L.  667;  W. 
452 

Fuggle,  E.  J.  438 
Fulcher,  C.  E.  113 
Fuller,  H.  570 ; 

M.  A. 666;  T.546 
Fullerton,  Mrs.  D. 
543 

Fulljames,  S.  229 
Furrnedge,  A.  570 
Furnivall,  T.  684 
Fyffe,  Maj,  D.  684 
Fyler,  J.  C.  451 
Gabbett,  E.  G.  328 
Gage,  Hon.  Mrs.  E. 
436 

Gair,  L.  R.  97 
Gairdner,  C.  545 
Gaisford,  G.  546 
Gaitskell,  M.  J.  684 
Galbraith,  J.  F.  566 
Gale,  L.  227 
Gallic,  F.  R.  C,  328 
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Galton,  Mrs.  C.  663 
Ganibier,C.  H.F.R. 
112 

Gaiidolfi,  Mrs.  J.  V. 
437 

Garden,  J.  L.  224 ; 

W.  A. 326 
Gardiner,  A.  342  ; 
C.340;  D.  C.667; 

E.  A.  546  ; E.  H. 
683 

Gardner,  J.  A.  454  ; 
M.  J.  665  ; Mrs. 
W.  97 

Garrard,  E.  570 
Garrett,  W.  C.  438 
Garrow,  G.  L.  208  ; 
J.  112 

Gascoyen,  H.  G.  569 
Gaskell,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
663 

Gaskoin,  C.  A.  682 
Gastineau,  T.  F.  571 
Gates,  J.  115,  229 
Gatliff,  T.  454 
Gatty,  H.  569 
Gavin,  G.  325 
Gee,  C.  438;  L.  326  ; 

M.  685 

Geldard,  J.  451 
George,  C.  438 ; 
T.  G.  568 

Gepp,  G.  E.  208; 
Lieut.  T.  S.  564; 
Mrs.  E.  F.  205 
G&raghty,  E.  681 
Gerard,  A.  T.  116 
Gerrard,  J.  545 
Gethin,W.  St.L.  207 
Gibb,  E.  L.  438 
Gibbins,  B.  339 
Gibbon,  E.  D.  229 
Gibbons,  E.  A.  L. 
665 

Gibbs,  F.  W.  542  ; 

N.  667 

Gibson,  E.  S.  668 ; 
J.  439;  J.S.  666; 
Rt.  Hon.  T.  M. 

95  i SirW.  H.  667 
Gidley,  B.  227 
GifFard,  A.  115 
Gilbanks,  G.  327 
Gilbert,  R.  208 
Gilbey,  A.  545 
Gilchrist,  D.  225 
Giles,  Mrs.  A.  663 
Gill,  D.  R.  544 
Gillam,  Capt.  W.  682 
Gilles,  J.  568 
Gisborne,  M.  226 
Gillespie,  T.  225 
Gillman,  H.  563 
Gilmore,  Mrs.  M.W. 

96 

Gent,  Mag.  Yol 


Glanville,  E.  G.  Ill 
Glendining,  Mrs.  S. 
206 

Glough,  Maj.-Gen. 
112 

Glover,  A.  H.  565  ; 
J.  P.  206  ; W.  H. 
326 

Glyn,  Mrs.  664 
Godbv,  Mrs.  96 
Goddkrd,  H.  H.  450 
Godden,  M.  566 
Godfrey,  T.  S.  568 
Godsal,  P.  L.  231 
Godwin,  K.  A.  668 
Goggs,  H.  224 
Goldie,  E.  J.  99 
Golding,  E.  Ill  ; S. 
544 

Goldney,  H.  G.  452 
Goldsmith,  S.  339 
Goldsworthy,  J.  H. 
338 

Golightly,  Mrs.T.  G. 
437 

Gooch,  E.  118;  Mrs. 

W.  F.  437 
Good,  Lt.  H.  B.  544; 
W.  226 

Goodall,  C.  338 
Goodenough,  S.  J. 
563 

Goodeve,  J.  570; 

C.  E.  326 
Goodwin,  S.  229 
Goodyar,  L.  229 
Gorden,  G.  98;  J. 
439 

Gordon,  A.  G.  A. 
683;  C.  E.  568; 
Capt.  666  ; D.  W. 
449  ; E.  566,  663, 
665;  G.J.  R.  542; 
Hon.  Mrs.  A.  437 ; 
J.  114;  Maj.  W. 
118  ; M.  E.  338 ; 
Vice-Adm.  Hon. 
W.  340  ; W.  338 
Gore,  Mrs.  H.  H. 

205;  W.R.  0.662 
Gore-Jones,  Comm. 
W.  326 

Gort,  E.  Dowager- 
Viscountess,  568 
Gosselin,  Adm.  114 
Gosling,  E.  327 
Gostling,  H.  231 
Gossett,  C.  H.  207 
Gough,  C.  438 
Gould,  M.  M.  226  ; 

M.  E.  M.  665 
Govett,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
663 

Gowans,  W.  569 
Gowland,  J.  S.  114 
, CCIV. 


Grace,  J.  227;  W. 
341 

Graham,  Col. C.  451; 
H.  C.  570  ; Maj. 
C.  117;  Mrs.  R. 
206  ; W.  J.  230 
Grahame,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
96 

Grant,  Capt.  J.  327  ; 
G.  H.665;  J.209; 
Mrs.  C.  112 
Granville,  F.  665 
Grattan,  E.  A.  205 
Graves,  J.  H.  448 
Gray,  C.  J.  328; 
Mrs.  96  ; Maj.- 
Gen.  J.  119 
Grazebrook,  G.  328 
Greak,  686 
Greathed,  H.H.  112; 

L.  224 

Greaves,  A.  337 
Green,  E.  C.  546; 

F. 563;  H.S.328; 
J.C.  681;  M.666; 

M.  L.  224;  Mrs. 

G.  C.543;  T.545 
Greene,  Lt.  O.  448 
Greenaigh,  J.  114 
Greenhill,  M.  T.  114 
Greenock,  Lady,  96 
Greenway,  C 454 
Greenwell,  Mrs.  W. 

663 

Greenwood,  R.  114 
Greg,  R.  P.  97 
Gregory,  A.  E.  327 
Greig,  Hon.  J.  682 
Grendon,  J.  208 
Grenfell,  P.  Du  Pre, 
667  ; S.  668 
Grenville,  G.  N. 
564 

Gresle}',  A.  336  ; 
Mrs.  C.  326;  P. 
450 

Gretton,  M.  208 
Greville,  A.  113,  546 
Grey,  G.  A.  664; 
Hon.  B.  de,  328  ; 
Hon.  Lady,  686  ; 
J.  R.  682 

Griffith,  A.  S.  544; 

E.229  ; E.  E.  99  ; 
Mrs.  D.452;  Mrs. 
W.  B.  325 
Griffiths,  E.  Ill; 
J.  R.  113;  Maj.- 
Gen.  F.  C.  454 
Grimes,  C.  343 
Gri  m ston,  C apt.W.  J. 
99 

Grimwood,  K.  227 
Groom,  J.  F.  337 
Grosso,  R.  F.  113 


Grosvenor,  Miss  R. 

686 

Grove,  J.  570 ; Mrs. 

F.  96 

Grover,  A.  685 
Grut,  E.  R.  326 
Guest,  J.  119 
Gnilding,  M.  A.  F. 
544 

Guille,  Mrs.  G.  de  C. 
325 

Guillemard,  J.  224 
Guiseppi,  L.  A.  207 
Gundry,  T.  S.  227 
Gunnell,  Mrs.  E.  205 
Gunning,  A.  342  ; 
M.  438 

Guppy,  R.  453 
Gurden,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
96 

Gurney,  M.  116; 
Mrs.  113;  Mrs. 
J.  437  ; S.  666 
Guthrie,  Mrs.  437 
Hack,  J.  342 
Hackblock,  W.  228 
Hacket,  Lt.  F.  449 
Hackett,  Mrs.  96 
Hadden,  Mrs.  A.  206 
Haeusser,  Madam, 
565 

Haffenden,  C.  682  ; 

D.  A.  M.  343 
Hagg..r,  E.  227 
Haggerston,  Sir  J. 
453 

Haggitt,  M.  342 
Haig,  T.  339 
Hailes,  E.  450 
Hairby,  R.  227 
Haldren,  J.  114 
Hale,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
206 

Halford,  E.  S.  452  ; 

G.  340 

Haliburton,  Maj.  J. 
F.  449 

Haliday,  A.  T.  450 
Halkett,  G.  341  ; 

Lady,  5-14 
Hall,  H.  J.  311  ; J. 
439;  Mrs.  M. 205; 
Mrs.  T.  B.  663  ; 
Mrs.  T.  H.  543; 
S.  H.  452  ; T.  F. 
681  ; W.  668 
Hallam,  Lt.  G.  112 
Hallett,  R.  S.  224 
Halliday,  687 
Halsted,  F.  C.  Ill  ; 
Mrs.  340 

Hambidge,  R.  450 
Hambro,  C.  207 
Hamilton,  Capt.  P. 

W.  436  ; Capt.  Sir 
4 Y 
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J.340;  G.T.686; 

G.  A.  435;  H.  F. 
546;  Lord  C. 435; 
Maj.  568 ; Mrs. 

H.  M.  96;  Mrs. 
J.  T.  205;  T.  451 

Hammond,  C.  666  ; 

J.  325  ; T.  338 
Hampton,  E.  H.  546 
Hanbury,  Hon.  A. 

A.  B.‘327 
Hance,  M.  J.  569 
Hancock,  C.  570; 

F.  687;  W.F.  664 
Handtbrd,  H.  227 
Flandley,  B.  686 
Handyside,  Lord, 

570 

Hanham,  E.  341  ; 
J.  545 

Hannath,  J.  570 
Hannen,  Mrs.  J.  543 
Hansard,  W.  J.  G85 
Hanscock,  T.  205 
Hansell,  M.  337 
Hansom,  J.  M.  455 
Hanson,  J.  A.  335  ; 
R.  452 

Harben,  J.  229 
Harbord,  Mrs.  J.  325 
Hardcastle,  E.  J.  686 
Harden,  H.  W.  327 
Harding,  A.  M.  113; 

E.546;  J.  E.565; 
Mrs.  J.  T.  663  ; 
Mrs.  684;  W.  205 
Hardinge,  E.  F.  118; 
Lord,  435  ; Maj. 

G.  N.  682 
Hardwicke,  Earl  of, 

4 (3  0 

Hardy,  A.  113;  J. 
Ill;  Mrs.  E.  M. 
565  ; Mr.  435  ; S. 
546 ; T.  439 
Harewood,  Earl  of, 
665 

Harland,  W.  A.  436 
Harman,  E.  546 
Harries,  H.  666 
Harrington,  H.  D. 
546 

Harris,  A.  686  ; A. 
M.  225  ; C.  452; 
Ilon.Capt.  E.A.  J. 
512;  E.  512;  G. 

H.  544;  Hon, 
ISIrs.  96;  I.  A. 
546;  J.  229,  151; 
J.  A.  207  ; Mrs. 
A.  M.683;  W.  G. 
419 

Harrison,  C.  E.  328; 
E.  208;  E.  A. 
544 ; F. M.  208 ; 


J.  W.  Ill  ; Mrs. 
C.  543  ; M.  A. 
114;  Mrs.  E.  M. 
544  ; R.  450  ; W. 
683 

Harper,  E.  668  ; S. 
565 

Hart,  T.  P.  98 
Hartley,  H.  R.  97 
Hartman,  L.  E.  568 
Harty,  Lady,  436 
Harvey,  J.  J.  113; 

L.  A.  668 
Harwood,  J.  118 
Haskins,  J.  685 
Hassall,  M.  437 
Hastings,  Capt.  W. 

J.  M.  564;  Hon. 
E.  P.  324 
Hathaway,  E.  546 
Hatherhill,  J.  665 
Hatherley,  H.  99 
Hatton,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
96 

Haughton,  J.  1 14 
Havelock,  Capt.  H. 

M.  205  ; H.  S. 
205;  Lt.  H.  M. 
205;  Maj.- Gen. 
H.  95 

Hawarden,  Flon.  A. 
M.  227 

Hawker,  E.  A.  99  ; 

W.  H.  665 
Hawkins,  C.  325; 
J.  P.  340  ; Mrs. 
C.  S.  96 ; Rear- 
Adm.  112 
Hawks,  W.  S.  449 
Hawksley,  J.  W.  209 
Haxby,  S.  H.  667 
Hay,  A.  570  ; E. 
454;  Hon. C. 327; 
Lady  A.  D.  208  ; 
Maj.  C.  P.  687 
Hayden,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
664 

Hayllar,  J.  P.  452 
Ilayman,  C.  D.  461 
Hayter,  Rt.  Hon. 

W.  G.  436 
Hayward,  C.  A. 
682;  S.  686;  W. 
563 

Head,  G.  H.  666 
Headiam,  I.  686 
Hearsey,  M.  225 
Heastey,  Comm.  G. 
337 

Heaton,  L.  207 
Hedley,  T.  686 
Hele,  J.  452;  J. 

M.  M.  328 
Hellier,  E.  666 
Helrnes,  E.  P.  566 


Helyar,  C.  J.  337 
Hemert,  C.Van,  209 
Hemming,  Mrs.  W. 
543 

Hemphill,  B.  685 
Hemsworth,  Mrs.  B. 
96 

Henderson,  E.  681  ; 
J.  229  ; Lt.  D. 
224;  M.  114; 
Maj.  J.  A.  566 ; 
Maj.  567 

Heneage,  G.  M.  209 
Henley,  Mr.  435 
Henshaw,  M.  A.  566 
Henslow,  H.  113 
Hepburn,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
663 

Herbert,  A.  209 ; 
E.  A.  M.  208  ; 
Mrs.  A. 543;  Mrs. 
R.  206 

Heron,  C.  452 
Herrick,  Lt.  A.  564 
Herries,  H.  C.  208 
Herring,  L.  337 
Herschel,  M.  L.  209 
Hervey,  A.  115 
Heslop,  E.  568 
Hewett,  C.  546 
Hewitt,  Mrs.  J.  M. 

437  ; S.  M.  668 
Hewson,  G.  F.  97, 
206 

Heygate,  Lady,  325 
Heylin,  A.  327 
Hey  wood,  H.  R.  668 
Kibble,  W.  453 
Hicks,  Capt.  E.  W. 
98;  J.  118;  Lt. 
T.  W.  225 
Hickman,  W.  L. 

208  ; W.  T.  545 
Hickmott,  S.  453 
Higgins,  W.  C.  667 
Higgs,  J.  S.  341 
Hildyard,  Mrs.  J. 
G.  B.T.96;  R.  C. 
117 

Hiley,  J.  S.  208 
Hill,  A.  G.  A.  451  ; 
E.  C.  98;  F.  97  ; 
J.  118,439;  Lord 
A.E.547  ; M.W. 
684;  Mrs.  A.  206; 
Mrs.  N.  437 
Hilliard,  A.  206; 

G.  H. 229 
Hillier,  M.  666 
Hills,  L.  98  ; W.  H. 
668 

Hilton,  S.  342 
HinchlifF,  E.  A.  115 
Hind,  E.  665  ; J. 
W.  665  ; M.  667 


Hindley,  C.  115 
Hinds,  S.  A.  568 
Hing-^ton,  Capt.  C. 
S. H.  116 

Hinman,  M.  A.  567 
Hirst,  S,  685 
Hitch,  A.  S.  228 
Kitchen,  G.  685 
Hitchin,  T.  564 
Hoare,  Mrs.  F.  543 
Hobbs,  F.  337 
Hobhouse,  E.  208  ; 
H.  686 

Hobson,  E.  A.  664 
Hocker,  Mrs.  205 
Hodge,  Mrs.  686 
Hodges,  M.  566 ; 
Mr.  95  ; R.  448  ; 
W.  325 

Hodgkinson,  Lady, 
96 

Hodgson,  A.  342  ; 
H.  685;  J.  227; 
J.  E.  208  ; R.  563 
Hogg,  Mrs.  663 
Hogan,  J.  567 
Hogarth,  A.  G.  223 
Holcombe,  Mrs.  A. 

E.  326 

Hulcroft,  Col.  339 
Holden,  H.  207  ; 

Mrs.  H.  A.  663 
Holderness,  E.  98 
Holding,  W.  451 
Holdsworth,  T.  H. 
667 

Holdworthy,  H.  664 
Hole,  C.  L.  G.  668 
Holland,  Hon.  Mrs. 

F.  633;  Lt.-Col. 

G.  F.  118  ; W.  99 
Hollick,  E.  D.  223  ; 

H.  338 

Hollinshead,  E.  565 
Holme,  D.  685 ; J. 

335;  Mrs.  663 
Holmes,  A.  686  ; J. 
566,  662;  Mr. 

667  ; Miss  J.  M. 
453 

Holthouse,  H.  J. 

668 

Home,  G.  S.  449; 
G.  454;  Lt.  D.C. 
336  ; Miss,  568  ; 
Sir  G.  439 
Horn  fray,  Lt.  R.  P. 
112 

Hood,  Col.  A.  N. 

435;  Hon.C.  453 
Hooker,  S.  117 
Hooper,  C.  116;  E. 
L.  545; H.J.665; 
J.  439  ; N.  452 
Hoppe,  J.  570 
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Hopper,  Maj.  A.  Q. 
114 

Hopton,  I.  M.  571 
Hopwood,  J.T.  546, 
667 

Hora,  C.  E.  208 
Hore,Mrs.C.F.437 
Horley,  H.  L.  453 
Horloek,  I.  D.  566 
Horn,  Mr.  114 
Hornby,  E.  113  ; 

J.  S.  568 

Horne,  C.  C.  209  ; 

E.  226  ; M.  117; 
Mrs.  96 

Hornsby,  Mrs.  R. 
436 

Hoskin,  W.  T.  566 
Hoskins,  C.  T.  208  ; 

F.  M.  E.  207 
Hoskyns,  Mrs.  C.  W. 

325 

Hoste,  Mrs.  664 
Hotham,  H.  G.  568; 
Mrs.  F.  H.  96; 
Mrs.  W.  F.  96 
Howard,  F.  W.  230; 

G.  B.  664  ; Hon. 

H.  G.  542;  M. 
113  ; M.H.  338 

Howden,  Maj.- Gen. 
Lord,  436 

Howell,  M.  A.  226  ; 

Mrs.  F.  436 
Howes,  J.  E.  114; 

K.  R.  438 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  T. 
325 

Hudson,  E.  341 ; 
Lt.  J.  337 

Huet,  Capt.  C.  W. 
684 

HufFam,  E.  S.  328 
Huggins,  H.  C.  208 
Hughes,  E.  M.  114, 
327  ; E.  W.  546; 

F.E.B.208;  Hon. 
Mrs.  326;  J.225; 
Mr.  438,  563  ; R. 
438 

Huish,  M.  P.  118 
Hulbert,  T.  118 
Hulme,  J.  H.  454 
Hulse,  Lady,  325 
Hulton,  A.  H.  224; 
H.  T.  98 

Humble,  Mrs.  226 
Hume,  Mrs.  543 ; 

Col.  J.  G.  687 
Humfrey,  Mrs.  116 
H ungate,  R.  U.  546 
Hunt,  E.  E.  98;  G. 
W.  95,  98;  Mrs. 
R.  437;  Mrs.  T. 
H.  664;  S.  230 


Hunter,  A.  K.  114  ; 
E.  453;  F.  C. 
667;  G.  J.  437; 
J.  327  ; S.  666  ; 
Z.  566 

Huntingdon,  E.  A. 
566 

Huntsman,  E.  546 
Hurdis,  Capt.  G.  C. 
228 

Huron,  Bp.  of,  Mar- 
garet, dau.  of,  326 
Hurrell,  W.  342 
Hurtley,  W.  116 
Huskisson,  C.  118; 

W.  H.  T.  326 
Hussey,  Hon.  Mrs. 
206 

Hutching,  T.  684 
Hutchins,  Mrs.  F. 

L.  544 

Hutchinson,  A.  683 ; 

G.  T.  686 

Hutton,  Capt.  F. 
437;  J.227  ; Mrs. 
J.  543 

Huxham,  E.  545; 

H.  545 

Hyde,  E.  S.  686; 

Mrs.  F.  C.  96 
Hyder,  W.  229 
Hyslop,  Mrs.M.  325 
Ibbetson,  Lady  A. 

M.  686 

Ibbotson,  A.  563 
Ibotson,  R.  566 
Ikin,  Ven.  W.  D. 
207 

lies,  J.  G.  P.  97; 

Mrs.  F.  W.  437 
Inett,  W.  A.  337 
Ingledew,  J.  H.  326 
Inglis.  Mr.  435  ; R. 

L.  449  ; Rt.  Hon. 
J.  436 

Ingram,  B.  231  ; 
Lt.-Col.  T.  O.  W. 
682;  Mrs.  H.  F. 
W.  436  ; Mrs.  A. 
W.  436 

Innes,  A.  C.  112; 
E.  S.  664 

Ireland,  T.  W.  438 
Irving,  Hon.  Mrs. 

J.  M.  449 
Isaac,  C.  P.  664 
Iscoitella,  M.de,  341 
Ives,  J.  338 
Ivory,  J.  228 
Jackson,  A.  339, 453 ; 
C. 327;  E.S.  206; 

M.  119  ; Mr.  Jus- 
tice, 226  ; Sir  M. 
G.  449;  W.  H. 
666 


Jacob,  Maj.  G.  O. 

112;  Mrs.  H.  543 
Jacoby,  M.  438 
Jacot,  M.  A.  684 
James,  C.  M.  97  ; 

L.  453  ; W.  R. 
667;  W.  H.  685 

Jameson,  M.  113 
Jaques,  J.  570 
Jardine,  J.M.B.  668 
Jarman,  S.  A.  439 
Jarron,  M.  M.  116 
Jairy,  E.  665 
Jarvis,  J.  228 
Javy,  M.  114 
Jeanneret,  M.  A.  97 
Jeans,  R.  229 
JefFerd,  H.  419 
Jeffray,  A.  W.  546 
Jeffreys,  A.  M.  453  ; 

C.  687 

Jemmett,  C.  E.  565 
Jenkins,  E.  118  ; H. 

448  ; J.  230 
Jenkinson,  E.  116; 

H.  D.665;  L.546 
Jenkyn, G.  450  ; R. 
563 

Jennings,  Mrs.  P. 
205 

Jepson,  S.  S.  P.  667 
Jerningham,  Hon. 

W.  G.  S.  205 
Jex  Blake,  Mrs.  T. 
W.  543 

Johns,  S.  E.  W.  686 
Johnson,  E.  C.  M. 
664  ; H.  E.  667  ; 
J.  114  ; M.  666  ; 

M.  A.  328  ; Mrs. 
W.  325  ; R.  568  ; 
R.  G.  325,  436; 
T.  662  ; W.  118 

Johnston,  A.  J.  662; 
H.L.  666;  J.  224, 
451 

Johnstone,  M.  F.  98 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  435 
Jolly,  M.  225;  S. 
225 

Jones,  A.  453 ; Capt. 

D.  546;  C.  R. 
208  ; E. 546,  665; 

E.  H.  667  ; F.  E. 
L.  98,  207;  H. 
545;  H.  C.  97; 
H.  S.  544;  J.  335, 
567  ; M.  A.  1 1 5 ; 
Mrs.  M.  206 ; 
Mrs.  \V.  544  ; R. 
H.  686;  S.  118, 
564;  W.  569,  570 

Jordan,  E.  225 
Josselyn,  Mrs.  C. 
437 


Jukes,  G.  M.  563 
Katz,  C.  W.  546 
Kaye,  C.  231;  Mrs. 

G.  L.  664 
Kean,  H.  667 
Kearney,  D.  227 
Keates,  T.  E.  342 
Keays,  F.  116 
Keen,  J.  342 
Keep,  J.  229  ; W. 

341 

Keighly,  S.  C.  667 
Kelly,  G.  W.  568; 
M.  112,208;  Maj. 
339;  Mrs.  205; 
Sir  F.  435 
Kempe,  E.  681 
Kendall,  J.  328  ; N. 
448 

Ker.nett,  Gen.  B. 
112 

Kennaway,  Lady  E. 

F.  686 

Kennedy,  E.  683  ; 
E.  C.  207;  F.  E. 
545;  Mrs.  H.  437 
Kenney,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
437 

Kennion,  G.  F.  M. 
R.  117 

Kent,  J.  229 ; Mrs. 

C.  544;  S.  231 
Kenyon,  E.  328  ; G. 

L.  335 

Kerschner,  H.  S. 
571 

Kershaw,  A.  451  ; 

H.  98;  J.  H.327 
Ket'lewell,  Mrs.  J. 

437 ; T.  437 
Kidson,  J.  P.  668 
Kildare,  Marchio- 
ness of,  325 
Killeen,  Lady,  437 
Kimber,  J.  687 
King,  Capt.  W.  544; 

D.  686;  G.  686; 
H.  567 

Kingdon,  R.  Ill  ; 
W.  229 

Kingsford,  E.  683  ; 

H.  C.  117 
Kingswell,  H.  569 
Kinkelin,  E.  L.  339 
Kinnaird,  Dowager 
Lady,  451 

Kirby,  H.  335  ; Lt.- 
Gen.  226 
Kirk,  J.  448 
Kirwan,  C.  H.  328  ; 

C.  H.  438 
Kirwood,  R.  207 
K i tch  i n gh  am , R.  22  4 
Kitson,  G.  340 
Klyne,  W.  H.  684 
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Knight,  G.  340 
Knowles,  A.  438 ; 
Mr.  230  ; S.  P. 
339 

Knowlys,  A.  545 
Knott,  M.  T.  97 
Knox,  1).  665 
Kraeutler,  W.  452 
Kyd,  G.  683 
Kyle,  H.d’Arcy,  112 
Kynnersley,  C.  T.  S. 
438 

Kyzer,  H.  M.  113 
Lace,  J.  V.  L.  439 
La  Fargue,  A.  H. 
337 

Laing,  W.  328 
Lamb,  E.  A.  98  ; 
Mrs.  G.  H.  436  ; 
W.  544 

Lambert,  D.  118  ; 
E.  544 

Lamborn,  A.  566 
Lamotte,  G.  C.  667 
Lampet,  W.  L.  450 
Lancaster,  P.  115 
Lang,  C.  H.  C.  454; 

E.  B.  454 
Langborne,  J.  340 
Langley,  J.  683 
Langmore,  W.  685 
Langridge,  A.  570 
Langston,  M.  98 
Langton,  Lady  A. 
G.  664 

Lankester,  Mrs.  E. 
663 

Laprimaudaye,  C.  J. 
336 

Larcom,  Lt.-Col.  T. 
A.  436 

Larnach,  Mrs.  D. 
663 

Lascelles,  Hon.  Mrs. 
E.  663 

Langharne,  M.  A. 
450 

Laurence,  M.  227 
Lavie,  E.  227 
Law,  E.683  ; F.  113 
Lawes,  R.  571  ; W. 
228 

Lawrence,  A.  565  ; 
W.  542 

Lawrie,  M.  L.  545 
Lawson,  C.  P.  224  ; 
J.  A.  95  ; Mrs.  E. 
543 

Lawton,  M.  229 
Lay,  A.  F.  668 
Laybourne,  R.  208 
Laye,  M.  A.  565 
Layton,  E.  A.  328 
Lea,  T.  450 
Leach,  C.  5G7 


Leake,  C.  D.  453  ; 
H.  686;  W.  A. 
546 

Lear,  Mrs.  436 
Leatliam,  C.  A.  453 
Le  Blank,  C.  683 
Le  Breton,  Sir  T.  1 14 
Leckie,  G.  M.  683 
Le  Cronier,  S.  570 
Lee,  E.  545 ; Mrs. 

J.  H.  205 
Leech,  A.  J.  226 
Lees,  B.  A.  M.  338  ; 
E.  438  ; H.  209  ; 
J.  455 

Leeson,  Hon.  Mrs. 
R.  231 

Lefroy,  B.  L.  546 ; 
E.  337 

Legge,  Lady  F.  328 
Leicester,  C.  563  ; 

Countess  of,  663 
Leigh,  F.  209;  J. 
M.  231;  M.  97; 
P.  339  ; W.  681 
Le  Maire,  Mrs.  343 
Le  Marcbant,  Mrs. 
R.  325  ; Sir  J.  G. 
542 

Le  Messurier,  Capt. 
H.  342 

Lemon,  Mrs.  M.  437 
Lennis,  M.  231 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 

C. G.  435 
Lesiter,  C.  335 
Leslie,  Miss  E.  339 ; 

Mrs.  W.  436 
L’Estrange,  F.  W. 
449 

Lethbridge,  A.  G.  98 
Levinge,  Lady  C.  J. 
685 

Lewellin,  E.  M.  209 
Lewes,  Lt.  C.  E.  336 
Lewis,  L.  W.  328; 

W.  L.  208 
Ley,  C.  114;  W.  327 
Lichfield,  Countess 
of,  205 

Liddell,  Mrs.E.  663 
Liddiard,  J.  W.  567 
Lightfoot,  E.  R.  667 
Lillies,  F.  341 
Lilly,  M.  565 
Lindley,  J.  569 
Lindsay,  A.  S.  338  ; 

G.K.544;  J.  227 
Linnington,Mrs.454 
Linton,  W.  J.  545 
Linzee,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
664 

Lipscomb,  M.  230 
Lister,  T.  V.  95 
Liston,  II.  I.  439 


Littledale,  Lady,  225 
Litclewood,  A.  453 
Liveing,  C.  567 
Livingstone,  D.  325 
Lloyd,  E.  339;  F. 

L.  544;  I.  564  ; 
Lady  F.  543  ; M. 
451  ; M.  H.  226; 

M.  J.  327;  Mrs. 
H.  206  ; R.  O. 
335  ; R.  W.  564  ; 
S.  E.  207;  T.  K. 
224 

Loat,  Mrs.  M.  450 
Lochner,  L.  327 
Lockie,  J.  454 
Lockyer,  A.  566 
Loder,  G.  E.  454 
Lodge,  C.  A.  566 
Lodwick,  Mrs.  R. 
W.  663 

Loftus,  Lord  A.  W. 

F.  S.  542 
Logan,  C.  570 
Login,  Lady,  663 
Long,  J.  C.  545  ; W. 
224 

Longley,  Hon.  C.  S. 
453 

Loomes,  J.  207 
Lopes,  Lady,  325 
Lord,  A.  453  ; Mrs. 
W.  437 

Loring,  H.  L.  A.  567 
Lorkin,  M.  227 
Lott,  T.  E.  209 
Lousada,  F.  205 
Lovaine,  Lord,  435 
Loveless,  W.  452 
Lovell,  Mrs.  A.  96 
Lowe,  A.  327  ; E. 
454;  J.  339;  T, 
224 

Lowis,  Lt.-Col.  J.  T. 

686 

Lowry,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
544 

Lowther,  Mrs.  B. 
543  ; Hon.  Mrs. 
W.  326;  W.  542 
Loxley,  T.  A.  568 
Luard,  Capt.  546  ; 
Capt.  P.  684  ; M. 
M.  114;  P.  F.  227 
Lubbock,  M.  H.  98 
Lucas,  F.  D.  449  ; 
W.  J.  546;  W.  S. 
118,  226 
Luck,  T.  113 
Luddington,  J.  114 
Luke,  A.  H.  98, 207; 

M.  G.  546 
Lumb,  E.  565 
Lumley,  J.  M.  117 
Lurgan,  Lady,  326 


Lushington,  Mrs.  C. 
M.  436;  Mrs.  H. 
663 

Luson,  M.  H.  99 
Luttrell,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
F.  436 

Lutwidge,  C.  M.  116 
Lyall,  G.  95 
Lye,  T.  337 
Lynn,  E.  545 ; J. 
M.  563 

Lyon,  A.  J.  K.  454  ; 

Lady  F.  B.  327 
Lyons,  C.  228  ; H. 
310 

Macadam,  J.  1 16 
M’All,  S.  340 
Macaulay,  G.  98  ; 

L.  B.  207;  T.  97, 
206 

Macbean,  A.  97 
McCarthy,  F.  662 
McCausland,  A.  116 
McCorquodale,  E. 
E.  545 

M’Cracken,  J.  449 
M’Donald,  N.  H. 
115 

Macdonald,  C.  W. 
682  ; Hon.  Mrs. 
325,  663;  Lady, 
96 

Macdonnell,  M.  228 
Macdowell,  Mrs.  E. 
226 

M’ Gregor,  E.  D.  T. 
453 

Mac  Gregor,  J.  339, 
544 

Macgregor,  F.  A.  R. 

M.  112 

M’Glynn,  F.  F.  326 
Macintyre,  J.  M.207 
Mack,  T.  448 
M’Kay,  C.  E.  327 
Mackean,  A.  686 
Mackenzie,  H.  M. 

C.  340;  L 682; 
Lt.-Col.  M.  336  ; 
Mrs.  J.  F.  C.  325 

Mackereth,  J.  545 
M’Kie,  J.  114 
Mackie,  J.  119  ; R. 

D.  667 

Mackinnon,  D.  438 
Mackintosh,  L.  115 
McLean,  G.  454 
Mac  Lean,  J.  439 
Maclean,  J.  G.  565  ; 
S.  A. 668 

Macleane,  A.  J.  681 
Macleod,  E.  F.  438 
McMahon,  H.  98; 
Mrs.  206 

Macnab,  D.  M.  326 
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Macnair,  H.  545 
M' Neill,  M.  F,  439 
Mo'Niveii,  E.  229 
M iconochie,  R.  450 
Macpherson,  Mrs. A. 
664 

Macqueen,  Capt.  S. 
225 

Macrobin,  A.  H.  C. 

568 ; Mrs.  543 
Madan,  M.  570 
Maddock,  B.  546  ; 

S.  119 

Magati,  Capt.  A.  341 
Magary,  Mrs.  I. 
117 

Magenis,  Lt.  F.  A. 
114 

Magill,  C.  H.  207 
Magniac,  M.  668 
Magrat,  E.  J.  546 
Maguire,  Mrs.  R. 

663 

Maine,  L.  G.  209 
Makepeace,  R.  H. 
565 

Makin,  T.  118 
Male,  C.  A.  666 
Malet,  Mrs.  St.  Lo, 
96 

Mallaby,  E,  438 
Mallet,  Mrs.  H.  325 
Malmesbury,  Earl 
of,  435 

Manchester,  Duchess 
of,  435 

Manley,  H.  208  ; W. 
C.  542 

Mann,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

664 

Manners,  Lord  J. 

435;  T.  205 
Manners  - Sutton, 
Hon.  Mrs.  J.  H. 

T.  325 

Manning,  J.  98; 

Mrs.  C.  R.  663 
Mansell,  E.  M.  570 
Mansfield,  Capt.  J. 
W.  336  ; Col.  Sir 
W.  662  ; Earl  of, 
542 

Manson,  A.  N.  G. 
M.  327 

Mant,  Mrs.  G.  664 
Marc,  G.  L.  542 
Marchant,  Sir  G.  le, 
95 

Marchesi,  340 
Marcom,  Mrs.  325 
Marcon,  J.  687 
Marescaux,  L.  M. 
668 

Margetts,  W.  569 
Markham,  Mrs.  543 


Marlay,  L.  L.  228 
Marriott,  Mrs.  T.  L. 
543;  Mrs.  W.  B. 
663;  S.  546;  T. 
116 

Marsden,  A.  568 
Marsh,  D.  342 
Marshall,  A.  564; 
H.  M.544;  J.  Ill, 
208,  337,  665  ; J. 
M.  666;  R.  A. 
666  ; Mrs.  J.  206, 
437;  R.  D.  209; 
T.  H.  207;  W. 
438,  453 

Martelli,  H.  G.  114 
Marten,  W.  T.  438 
Martin,  Adm.  435 ; 
A.  M.  666;  H. 
570;  J.  S.  97 
Martyn,  C.  J.  327; 
S.  546 

Marwood,  Mrs.  G. 
543 

Masfen,  A.  M.  566 
Maskelyne,  Capt. 

328;  M.  342 
Mason,  H.  J.M.  570 ; 
M.  568  ; Mrs.  L. 

J.  M.  664;  S.  451 
Master,  C.  G.  326 
Mathias,  C.  H.  454; 

Rev.  G.  95 
Matterson,  E.  450, 
451 

Matthews,  E.  568 
Mattock,  J.  B.  448’ 
Maugham,  C.  W. 
451 

Maul,  M.  A.  117 
Maule,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
W.  H.  231 
Maunsell,  G.W.207 
Mawe,  C.  R.  685 
Maxton,  E.  545 
Maxwell,  G.  340; 

G.  G.  566;  Mrs. 
E.  H.  543 

May,  E.  229;  L.  P. 
225 

Maycock,  J.  D.  683 
Mayhew,  E.  G.  544  ; 
L.  97 

Maynard,  C.  G.  228; 

Mrs.  N.  118 
Mayne,  A.  O.  336 ; 

H.  O.  547;  W. 
H.  227 

Mayo,  L.  E.  570 
Mayor,  W.  207 
Mayow,  M.  J.  337 
Mead,  J.  227 
Meade- Waldo,  E.W. 
230 

Mecham,  G.  F.  682 


Mechi,  Mrs.  663 
Mechlenburg  Schwe- 
rin, GrandDuchess 
of,  97 

Medhurst,  W.  H.  665 
Meech,  W.  J.  563 
Meek,  Lt.-Col.  J. 

225 

Meggs,  G.  A.  342 
Meheux,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
113 

Melhuish,  J.  340 
Mellor,  H.  M.  453 
Merriman,  E.  J.  98  ; 

L.  G.  666 

Messurier,  L.  E.  Le, 
97 

Metcalfe,  J.  W.  438; 

K.  229;  Miss  E. 
116;  M.E.  545 

Meynell,  F.  99 
Meyrick,  I.  327 
Michele,  M.  B.  de, 
97 

Michell,  Dr.  342 
Middleton,  A.  207  ; 

M.  L.  546 ; Mrs. 
437,  543 

Mildmay,  G,  208  ; 

P.  H.  St.  J.  682 
Miles,  E.  229;  M. 
438;  Mrs.C.  663; 
Mrs.  E.  337;  Mrs. 

L.  P.  205 

Milford,  Mrs.  R.  N. 
206 

Miller,  D.  J.  544 ; 
J.438  ; J.H.  667; 
Mrs.  J.  F.  96 
Milles,  T.  682 
Millington,  J.  A.  207 
Mills,  A.  546;  H. 
A.  439;  Lady  L. 
437;  M.  229;  S. 

226 

Milne,  Adm.  435 
Milner,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
W.  325 

Milnes,  G.  208  ; 
Hon.  Mrs.M.206; 

M.  A.  570 
Milthorpe,  J.  113 
Milton,  H.  E.  454 
Milward,  S.  665 
Mingai,  W.  G.  207 
Minter,  T.  113 
Mitchell,  J.  683;  M. 

97,  206 

Mitten,  M.  685 
Mofatt,  Mrs.  G.  437 
Moffat,  J.  S.  438 
Molesworth,  M.  566 
Molyneux,  F.  452 
Moncrieff,  W.T.225 
Monius,  E,  A.  686 


Monk,  G.  M.  454; 
W.  J.  97 

Monro,  H.  G.  209 
Monsell,  Mrs.  W. 
437 

Monson,  Hon.  Mrs. 
T.  J.  664 

Montgomery,  Lady, 
206 

Montpincon,  Chev. 

de  B.  de,  341 
Montresor,  Mrs.  96; 

Mrs.  F.  B.  543 
Montressor,  F.  M. 
A.  567 

Montrose,  Duke  of, 
435 

Moody,  T.  337 
Moor,  E.J.  208;  G. 
118 

Moore,  A.  W.  545 ; 

G.  F.  327  ; Lady 

H.  97,  205  ; W. 
226 

Moorsom,  W.  R.  682 
Moreton,  Hon.  A.  99 
Morgan,  C.  97  ; M. 
111,668,685;  R. 
J.  W.  570;  S. 
570  ; T.  225  ; W. 

G.  H.  438;  W. 
563 

Morgans,  M.  113 
Morice,  E.  114;  M. 
565 

Morier,  H.  686 
Morison,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
205 

Morley%  F.  Dowager 
Countess  of,  117 
Morphy,  E.  S.  326  ; 

W.  F.  336 
Morrell,  L.  C.  118 
Morrice,  Mrs.  F.  F. 
543  ; Mrs.  W.  D. 
663 

Morris,  A.  F.  451  ; 
C.  W.  545;  E. 
545;  H.  117;  J. 
666;  L.  C.  B. 
327;  S.  A.  665; 
T.  F.  454 ; W.  O. 
C.  544 

Morrison,  B.  569  ; 
R.  438 

Morritt,  A.  684 
Mort,  C.  C.  341 
Morton,  E.  207  ; E. 
J.  664;  M.  G. 
208 

Moss,  A.  E.  342  ; 

H.  230 

Mottram,  M.  341 
Moule,  G.  E.  544 
Moullin,  G.  A.  97 
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Moultrie,  A.  A.  336 
Mount,  A.  F.  326 
Mountain,  W.  H.681 
Mowbray,  A.  1.  209; 

Mr.  435 
Moxon,  E.  570 
Moyce,  H.  452 
Moyle,  J.  G.  682 
Mozley,  H.  116;  L. 
339 

Mudo^e,  F.  S.  225 
Mudie,  J.  452 
Muggeridge,  M.114; 

Mrs.  J.  206 
Muir,  F.  A.  118 
Muirhead,  J.  571 
Mules,  J.  M.  224; 
S.  M.  113 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of, 
325;  Lord,  95 
Munro,  Gen.  338 
Muntz,  E.  G.  546  ; 

E.  L.  546 
Mure,  Mrs.  W.  205 
Murray,  A.  683;  E. 

207  ; Lady  J.  436 
Murton,  J.  E.  209 
Muskett,  T.  W.  114, 
339 

Myall,  W.  681 
Naas,  Lord,  435 
Nalder,  J.  225 
Napier,  C.  D.  683; 
Lady,  226  ; Lady 
M.  663 

Napper,  W.  563 
Nares,  O.  A.  209 
Nash,  J.  450 ; Mrs. 
H.  F.  513;  T.  F. 
453;  W.  566;  W. 
W.  339 

Nassau,  W.  F.  114 
Nathan,  M.  229 
Neale,  E.  St.  J.  325 
Neales,  W.  F.  665 
Neame,  Mrs.  E.  437 
Neat,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

206;  W.  567 
Neave,  R.  230 
N eaves,  C.  662 
Nedham,  E.  231 
Neill,  I.  95;  M.  S. 
207 

Nelson,  C’tess,  205 ; 
Dow.  C’tess,  119 ; 
Lt.  C.  G.  209  ; M. 
P.  116 

Neukoinm,  Chev.  S. 
568,  682 

Nevill,  Lady  D.  F. 
436 

Neville,  G.  564  ; 
lion.  Mrs.  L.  96  ; 
Lady  C.  325 
Nevins,  J.  B.  545 


Newberry,  H.  E.  684 
Newbery,  J.  343 
Newborough,  Lady, 
113 

Newcome,  W.  W. 
684 

Newenham,  M.  O. 
226 

Newland,  W.  P.  208 
Newman,  G.  H.  448 
Newport,  Lord,  435 
Nias,  Mrs.  325 
Nicholas,  F.  567 
Nicholetts,  H.  341 
Nicboll,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
97 

Nicholls,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
96 

Nichols,  J.  97 
Nicholson,  G.  T. 
450  ; Mrs.  A.  96  ; 
S.  450,  667 
Nicolle,  S.  339 
1^1  ienians,  Baron  von, 
564 

Nightingale,  Capt. 
G.  438,  545  ; Lt. 
C.  W.  544 
Nisbet,  H.  C.  664 
Nivison,  R.  336 
Nixon,  H.  115;  J. 
W.  667 

Noble,  Mrs.  W.  543 
Noe,  Count  de,  341 
Norbury,  Hon.  Mrs. 
543 

Norgate,  B.  H.  341 
Norman,  J.  571 
Norreys,  P.  M.  207 
Norris,  A.  118;  S. 
P.  438 

N orsworthy,  Mrs.W. 

P.  W.  664 
North,  Hon.  W.  H. 

S.  209;  R.  230 
Northcote,  M.  C.  W. 
118 

Northey,  Col.  L.  A. 
115 

Norton,  E.  A.  545  ; 

E.  M. 341 
Nowell- Usticke,  S. 
665 

Nugent,  Mrs.  St.  G. 
M.  96 

Nutt,  G.  H.  439 
Nuttall,  R.  118 
Oak,  T.  687 
O’Brien,  L.  116  ; M. 
E.  .7.  452 ; M.  S. 
S.  568 

Ochterlony,  Lady, 
205 

Odier,  J.  339 
Ofverberg,  C.  A.  327 


Ogie,  J.  98  ; M.  S. 
98 

Ogilvie,  L.  207  ; 
Mrs.  227 

Ogle,  H.  A.665;  N. 

340;  R.  117 
O’ Gorman,  N.  P. 
228 

O’Grady,  G.  666 
Oldaker,  L.  207  ; W. 
454 

Oldfield,  C.  H.  547; 
M.  453 

Oldham,  S.  565 
Oliver,  D.  664 ; M. 
J.  439;  T.  117; 
W.  97 

Olivier,  D.  J.  448  ; 
M.  342 

Olliver,  A.  452 
Ommanney,  M.  C. 

111 

O’Neill,  W.  546 
Onslow,  E.  C.  326 
Oppenbeim,  Mrs.W. 
437 

Ord,  E.  D.  449;  J. 
H.  451 

Orde,  J.  E.  99,  207 
Orlebar,  A.  E.  328  ; 

O.  R.  H.  328 
Orme,  F.  D.  542 
Orpen,  F.  F.  R.  338 
Orridge,  C.  228 
Osborn,  E.  546 ; P. 
A.  343 

Osborne,  L.  S.  228 
O’Sbanghnessy,  N. 
M.  97 

Oslear,  W.  684 
Other,  C.  98 
Otte,  Miss  E.  571 
Ottley,  C.  117 ; Miss 
L.  B.  112 

Otway,  M.  97,  206  ; 
W.  438 

Oubley,  M.  A.  227 
Oude,  Queen  of,  338 
Outram,  A.  665  ; 

Dame  S.  208 
Overend,  L.  A.  98 
Overton,  M.  D.  99 
Owen,  C.  E.  328  ; 
H.  M.  454;  Mrs. 
H.  D. 96;  S. 336; 
Vice-Adm.  W.  F. 

112 

Owston,  M.  A.  226 
Oxenbam,  G.  N. 
209 

Pack,  H.  V.  328  ; 

Mrs.  R.  436 
Packer,  E.  W.  453 
Page,  C.  450  ; E. 
452 ; G.  570 ; J. 


341 ; J.  T.  97  ; S. 

F.  667 

Paget,  A.  B.  542; 
A.  J.  99;  G.  B. 
338  ; H.  340  ; 
Hon.  Mrs.  L.  G. 
543;  J.542;  Lady 

G.  437,  453 
Paglar,  A.  545 
Pain,  E.  565 
Paine,  G.  338;  J. 

563 

Pakenham,  R.  M. 
336 

Pakington,  Sir  J. 
435 

Palmer,  C.  565  ; C. 
W.  545;  E. 668  ; 
J.  H.  341  ; Mrs. 
C.  206;  P.  H. 
114;  W.  683 
Panchaud,  L.  668 
Panchen,  M.  564 
Panter,  J.  L.  570 
Panton,  W.  686 
Papillon,  J.  327 
Parfitt,  P.  L.  223 
Park,  A.  A.  682 ; F. 
226 

Parker,  H.  W.  662  ; 
Lady,  325 ; Mrs. 
571 ; T.  G.  338 
Parkinson,  Lt.-Gen. 
E.  231;  M.  H. 
565  ; R.  335  ; T. 
454 

Parkyns,  Mrs.  M. 
54?4 

Parnell,  G.  327  ; J. 
J.  227 

Parr,  E.  J.  450  ; 
Mrs.  C.  664;  Miss 
L.  207 

Parry,  F.  E.  116; 

H.  206  ; Mrs.  T. 
G.  96 

Parson,  C.  A.  571, 
684 

Partridge,  L.  I.  569; 

Mrs.  W.  437 
Paschwitz,  W.  T. 

von,  439 
Pascoe,  R.  449 
Pasley,  J.  570 
Pasbley,  J.  L.  569 
Passingliam,  J.  450 
Patch,  Maj.  H.  686 
Paterson,  Capt.  J. 
685;  T.  114;  W. 
684 

Patey,  J.  341 
Paton,  Mrs.  C.  M. 

339;  Mrs.  J.  437 
Patterson,  F.  118  ; 
Mrs.  R.  566 
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Patton,  R.  E.  328 
Paul,  J.  113,  227; 
Lady,  6()4  ; Mrs. 
J.  T.  436 
Pauli,  J.  11.  667 
Pawson,  Mrs.  685 
Payne,  H.  G.  336; 
M.  684  ; Mrs.  G. 
A.  326;  Mrs.  S. 
J.  342;  S.  G.  327; 
W.  684 
Peach,  J.  547 
Peache,  ,T.  C.  337, 
339;  Mrs.  A.  205 
Peacock,  G.  546  ; 
Mrs.  E.  96  ; Mrs. 
J.  P.  437 
Peall,  H.  W.  341 
Pearse,  Mrs.  J.  451 
Pearson,  E.  117  ; S. 

M.  230 
Peat,  A.  454 
Peel,  F.  665  ; Gen. 
435;  Mrs.R.  325; 
Mrs.  W.  437 ; S. 
337 

Peirson,  G.  C.  339 
Pelham,  Capt.  Hon. 
F.  T.  95 

Pemberton,  A.  226  ; 

H.  E.  206;  R. 
450 

Penfold,  W.  J.  207 
Peniston,  J.  M.  685 
Penkivil,  W.  J.  338 
Pennell,  R.  224 
Penney,  W.  662 
Penny,  B.  Ill ; M. 
A.  118 

Penny  father,  M.  114 
Penrose,  F.  452 
Perceval,  S.  A.  97 
Percy,  C.  A.  5 46 ; 

Mrs.  R.  544 
Perkins,  R.  683 
Perry,  R.  667 
Petit,  H.  569 
Peto,  Lady,  326 
Petre,  Lady  C.  325; 

W.  T.  229 
Pettiward,  Lady  F. 
205 

Pettvgean,  J.  F.  686 
Peyron,  M.  227 
Phayre,  Mrs.  437 
Phelp,  J.  569  ; Miss, 
343 

Philipps,  H.  F.  327 
Phillips,  B.  T.  325  ; 
C.  438;  F.  450; 
H.  S.  205;  J.  114; 
L.  207,  438;  Lady 
E.  683;  Mrs.  569 
Phillpotts,  G.  S.  326 
Philp,  M.  208 


Phipps,  Lady  L.  C. 
668;  Mrs.  H.  B. 
326 

Pickering,  Mrs.  P. 
437 

Pierce,  G.  H.  666; 
M.  438 

Pierson,  G.  118 
Piggott,  H.  T.  C.  S. 
339 

Pigott,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
C.  J.  227;  Serj. 
95  ; W.  P.  665 
Pike,  J.  336 
Pilcher,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
206 

Pina,  A.  di,  664 
Pinchard,  J.  H.  B. 
666 

Pinckney,  Col.  F.  G, 
A.  436 

Pine,  A.  A.  565 
Piper,  J D.  1 18 
Pitcairn, Mrs.  R.  663 
Pitman,  F.  98 
Pitt,  M.  E.  342 
Pix,  J.  230 
Playfair,  Dr.  L.  207 
Plum,  Mrs.  T.  W. 
326 

Plumer,  M.  114 
Plumridge,  E.  H. 

452;  L.  F.  454 
Plunkett,  D.  566 
Pogson,  Lt.  W.  W. 
112 

Pole,  E.  327 
Polehampton,  H.  S. 
223 

Poley,  Mrs.  W.  325 
Pollard,  G.  C.  544 
Pollett,  J.  C.  340 
Pollock,  J.  45 1 
Poison,  E.  115 
Polwarth,  Lord,  436 
Ponsonby,  D.  666  ; 
Hon.  G.  327  ; 
Hon.  S.  B.  95 
Pooie,  L.  544 
Pope,  E.  230 
Poppleton,  J.  227 
Porcher,  H.  113 
Portal,  Lady  C.437; 
M.  565 

Pott, E.  668;  L.  438 
Potter,  Mrs.R.  H.  205 
Poulson,  G.  4 19 
Pountney,  H.  224 
Powell,  E.  M.  226  ; 

I.  231 ; J.  T.  98  ; 
Mrs.  R.  543  ; N. 
H.  451  ; Rear- 
Adm.  H.  B.  226  ; 
S.  438 

Power,  VV.  686 


Powes,  Mrs.  K.  M. 
436 

Powys,  Hon.  E.  G. 
665 

Poyser,  S.  454,  565 
Prall,  E.  438 
Pratt,  J.  F.  566 
Preedy,  F.  668 
Prentice,  A.  226 
Prescott,  Capt.  H. 
W.  336;  J.  E. 
209;  T.  W.T.  337 
Preston,  C.  337  ; 
Capt.  686;  1.226; 

J.  114,  686;  J. 
D’A.  667  ; Lady, 
206  ; M.  448  ; M. 
L.546;  M.M.681 
Pretty,  J.  R.  228 
Pretyman,  D.  G.  455 
Price,  E.  450;  Mrs. 
C.  G.  664 

Prichard,  A.  M. 

229;  O.  114 
Priestley,  W.H.327 
Pringle,  A.  337 
Prinsep,  A.  S.  666 
Prior,  E.  G.  554 ; 
T.  685 

Prisk,  Mrs.  D.  229 
Proby,  Hon.  G.  L. 
436 

Proctor,  J.  685 
Prosser,  S.  571 
Prowett,  C.  114 
Pryce,  R.  H.  563 
Pryor,  E.  545 
Pugh,  J.  1 14 
Purcell,  J.  205 
Punier,  H.  Ill 
Purser,  J.  569 
Pusey,  Lady  L,  566 
Pyke,  E.  454  ; Mrs. 
T.  H.  544 

Pym,Mrs.  R.R.544 
Pyrke,  E.  454 
Quariley,  C.  J.  448 
Quilter,  A.  M.  225 
Quin,  Hon.  Mrs.  W. 

H. W.  325 
Quincy.  R.  de  Q.  668 
Rabett,  R.  N.  229 
Racker,  J.  565 
Rackham,  M.  566 
RadclifFe,  Capt.  C. 
W.  336 

Rae,  Mrs.  J.  96 
Rainage,  C.  668 
Raine,  W.  224 
Rainer,  J.  338 
Raines,  C.  113 
Raleigh,  E.  116 
Ramazzoth,  J.  667 
Ramsay,  F.  C.  567 
Ramsden,  Lady,  113 


Randall,  H.  686 ; J. 
568 

Rands,  E.  226 
Ransford,  E.  J.  452 
Rashdall,  R.  328 
Rath  borne,  Mrs.  J. 
325 

Raven,  E.  C.  115 
Ravenhill,  Mrs.  206 
Rawes,  R.  L.  340 
Rawlings,  A.  113  ; 
B.  569 

Rawlins,  E.  C.  664 
Rawlinson,  Sir  H.  C. 
325 

Rawson,  Hon.  Mrs. 

R.  W.  436 
Ray,  C.  450 
Raymond,  A.  664 
Read,  Mrs.  F.  L.342 
Reader,  E,  45 1 
Reay,  J.  R.  451 
Redgrave,  A.  95 
Red  path,  H.  337 
Reece,  Mrs.  E.  437 
Reed,  D.  M.  667 ; 

Maj.569;  Mr.  684 
Reeve,  E.  A.  227 ; 

S.  342 

Reid,  A.  566  ; A.  J. 
226  ; D.  667;  E. 
342;  Mrs.  W.  205; 
Lady  S.  450;  S. 
545 

Renaud,  G.  D.  Ill  ; 
R.  118 

Renn'e,  W.  H.  205 
Repton,  W.  571 
Rew,  Mrs.  J.  663 
Reynard,  R.  567 
Reynolds,  A.  453  ; 

B. 666;  S.  226 
Rhind,  J.  337 
Rhodes,  S.  665 
Ricardo,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
206 

Richards,  F.  342  ; 

M.  439;  S.  227 
Richardson,  D.  685 ; 
G.  666  ; Mrs.  J. 
206 

Richmond,  G.  J.  G. 

97;  R.  116 
Rickards,  C.  545  ; 
J.  452;  R.  118; 
W.  227 

Ricketts,  S.  H.  454 
Riddell,  R.  C.  327 
Rideout,  Capt.  S.  686 
Ridley,  A.  438  , L. 
P.  229;  Mrs.  N. 
J. 206;  S. 115 
Ridout,  M.  A.  209 
Rigaud,  S.  J.  205 
Rigby,  Ens.  H.  224 
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Riley,  A.  A.  99 
Rimington,  R.  A.  99 
Ringer,  W.  337 
Ripley,  J.  116 
Rivarola,C’tess.  436 
Rix,  H.449 
Robarts,  A.  W.  568 
Robbins,  J.  339 
Roberts,  E.  337;  Lt. 
F.  341 ; Miss  S. 
450;  Mrs.  A.  T. 
96  ; Mrs.  H.  325; 
Mrs.  W.  543  ; R. 
99,  111  ; R.  W. 
118  ; S.  547 
Robertson,  A.  545  ; 
Col.  R.  R.  436; 

D.  G.  439;  J.  E. 
P.  207;  J.  R.  97; 
L.  449;  Mrs.  G. 
664  ; Mrs.  H.  544 

Robinson,  A.  667  ; 
C.  438  ; Capt.  B. 
231  ; E.  341,  667; 
H.  228;  M.  209 
Robson,  A.  H.  229 
Roby,  S,  C.  328 
Rocii,  G.  568 
Roche,  A.  R.  439  ; 

E.  118 

Rocke,  Capt.  J.  H. 

207 

Rod,  A.  A.  684 
Rodger,  E.  438  ; 
Mrs.  226 

Rodney,  A.  R.  667  ; 

T.  M.  B.  683 
Roe,  E.  687 
Rogers,  Capt.  H.  D. 
668;  M 229;  Mrs. 
J.  96;  Mrs.  226 
Rolfe,  C.  546  ; J. 

L.  118  ; N.  570 
Rolland,  Capt.  W. 

R.  209 

Rolls,  Mrs.  A.  H.  97 
Rolph,  T.  343 
Roll,  M.  C.  342 
Ronald,  E.  B.  546 
Rooke,  A.  454 ; F. 

J.  114;  H.  684; 
Lt.-Col.  J.  L.  R. 
225 

Rooine,  S.  F.  228 
Roope,  W.  N.  341 
Rooper,  P.  546 
Roper,  W.  J.  D. 
566 

Rose,  Aid.  326  ; F. 

K. 454:  Mrs.  663; 

M.  A.  113 
Ross,  A.  666  ; E. 

208  ; E.  666  ; Lt. 
T.  C.  337  ; Lord 
de,  436  ; Mrs.  J. 


T.  437 ; R.  567; 
R.  T.  568 
Rosser,  E.  118 
Rotch,  E.  116 
Roth,  J.  C.  118 
Rothschild,  Baroness 
A.  de,  326 
Roulston,  J.  450 
Roupell,  E.  117 
Routledge,  G.  667 
Rowan,  S.  H.  338 
Rowland,  H.  570 
Rowlandson,  E.  J. 
564 

Rowling,  M.  546 
Rowsell,  S.  230 
Roxburgh,  R.  98 
RulF,  Mrs.  566 
Ruddock,  R.  H. 
Ill 

Rugeley,  A.  M.  209 
Rush,  Mrs.  A.  664 
Rushbrooke,  Mrs. 

326  ; V.  E,  454 
Russ,  M.  665 
Russell,  A.  226; 
A.  M.  666;  E. 
546  ; H.  667  ; J. 
340,  666;  J.  G. 
666;  Lady  E. 
436;  S.  H.  97; 
T.  667 
Rust,  T.  115 
Ruthven,  Hon.  J. 
666 

Rutton,  H.  L.  567 
Ryall,  E.  C.  207 
Ryder,  D.  H.  98; 
H.  C.  327;  J.  O. 
545;  Mrs.  C.  437; 
W.  436 

Ryding,  G.  665 
Rynd,  Maj.  K.  Me, 
98 

Saberton,Mrs.  H.B. 
543 

Sabine,  J.  G.  454 
Sadler,  H.  E.  439 
St.  Barbe,  Mrs.  G.F. 
206 

St.  George,  A.  563  ; 

Sir  T.  112 
St.  Germans,  Rt. 

Hon.  Earl  of,  95 
St.  John-Mildinay, 
IMrs.  E.  II.  544 
Sale,  C.  H.  327  ; M. 
342 

Salisbury,  Marq.  of, 
435 

Salmon,  G.  665  ; II. 
684;  Lt.-Col. 
666;  Mrs.  B.  115; 
Mrs.  R.  II.  437  ; 
W.  338 


Salmond,  Lt.-Col.  J. 
336 

Salter,  G.  L.  454 
Salwey,  A.  H.  667  ; 

Lt.  E.  225 
Samson,  F.  545 
Samwell,  F.  225 
Sanderson,  A.  M.  P. 

208  ; C. M. 339 
Sandwich,  Earl  of, 
435 

Sandys,  Mrs.  114, 
206 

Sandys -Lumsdaine, 
Mrs.  F.  G.  437 
Sanford,  Maj.  C.  A. 
682  ; Mrs.  W.  A. 
543;  T. 565 
Sankey,  P.  M.  327 
Sandwith,  A.  C.  664 
Sargeaunt,  Mrs.  F. 
P.  436 

Satchwell,  J.  A.  V. 

564 

Saumarez,  H.  B.  343 
Sausmarez,  E.  De, 
666 

Saunders,  Mrs.  206 
Savage,  S.  J.  685 
Savery,  Lt.  R.  685 
Savile,  G.  H.  570  ; 

Hon.  Mrs.  A.  436 
Savill,  E.  684 
Saville,  E.  F.  113 
Savory,  J.  S.  665 
Sawbridge,  F.  I.  B. 
546 

Sayers,  C.  685 
Scarborough,  S.  686 
Scarlett,  Hon.  F.  M. 

207  ; M.  H.  439 
Scarsdale,  Ladv,  96 
Sceales,  C.  R.  228 
Schmid,  L.B.E.  Ill 
Schoales,  E.  571 
Schou,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
543 

Schrader,  L.  E.  667 
Schreiber,  A.  J.  664 
Scott,  A.  339  ; A.R. 

565  ; E.  D.  Ill  ; 
J.  A.  98;  J.  E. 
666;  J.  G.  230; 
Ladv,  544  ; Mrs. 
W.  '663;  P.  J. 
438  ; R.  682;  S. 
684 

Scriven,  S.  338 
Scrivenor,  A.  208 
Scrymegeour,  D.436 
Seagram,  M.  451 
Sealey,  W.  118 
Searle,  M.  544 
Seaward,  J.  566 
Seeley,  L.  A.  566 


Selby,  H.  C.  230 
Selkirk,  D.  J.  Earl 
of,  542 

Selwyn,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
437 

Senior,  J.  454 
Seppings,  C.  E.  209 
Sercombe,  Mrs.  E. 
437 

Sergison,  C.  W.  682 
Serrell,  S.  343 
Setchell,  E.  438 
Seyd,  W.  685 
Seymour,  C.  98  ; 

Mrs.  C.  E.  96 
Shaen,  R.  454 
Shairp,  A.  450 
Shakespear,  Mrs.437 
Shaj'land,  S.  683 
Shard,  S.  451 
Sharp,  F.  687;  J. 

451;  R.  227 
Sharpe,  H.  340  ; 

Mrs.  J.  C.  543 
Sharpin,  H.  227 
Sharpies,  T.  448 
Sharrock,  Lt.-Col. 
449 

Shaw,  C.  230  ; Mrs. 
G.  543  ; M.  M. 
207  ; W.  B.  340 
Shean,  R.  454 
Sheffield,  Earl  of, 

436 

Shell,  Lady,  96 
Shepherd,  B.  341  ; 
J.  116;  Mr.  T. 
565 

Sheppard,  M.S.  451 ; 

Mrs.  J.  L.  206 
Sherer,  G.  563 
Shewell,  E.  207 
Shield,  J.  327 
Shillinglaw,  J.,T.  326 
Shindler,  R.  565 
Shirley,  A.  C.  341 
Shoobridge,  .7.  117 
Shore,  E.  340 
Shortt,  Capt.  F.  H. 
666 

Shriinpton,  A.  A. 
439 

Shrubb,  Mrs.  C.  114 
Shuldham,  Lt.  J.  H. 
564 

Shute,  R.  F.  336 
Sidgwick,  Mrs.  J.  K. 
664 

Sidwell,  R.  684 
Sierra  Leone,  Bp. 
of,  97 

Sieveking,  H.  A.  451 
Silva,  M.  G.  452 
Silves;er,  Mrs.  H.  E. 

437 
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Simmons,  Maj.  G. 
452 

Simmonds,  W.  226 
Simonds,  C.  227  ; E. 
569 

Simpson,  A.  547 ; 
J.666;  J.W.227; 
W.  116,  117 
Sims,  H.  B.  Ill 
Sinclair,  E.  567  ; 

Mrs.  J.  G.  T.  543 
Singleton,  J.  545 
Sitwell,  G.  F.  98 
Sivewright,  C.  544 
Skelly,  K.  449 
Skilton,  M.  682 
Skingley,  H.  686 
Skinner,  S.  C.  666 
Skipper,  A.  118 
Skynner,  R.  228 ; 
W.  681 

Slade,  C.  116;  H. 

G.  665  ; W.  230 
Slater,  F.  B.  327 
Slatter,  T.  B.  327 
Slingsby,  Mrs.  W. 
663 

Slipper,  J.  337 
Slodden,  W.  683 
Sloper,  J.  453 
Smales,  R.  208 
Smallwood,  M.  206 
Smart,  Lt.-Col.  227 ; 

M.C.342;  W.  569 
Smartt,  G.  L.  452 
Smelt,  Lt.-Gen.  W. 
230 

Smith,  A.  337  ; A. 
C.  117,  662;  B. 
229  ; Capt.  E.  C. 
113;  C.  B.  685  ; 
C.G.  438;  E.686; 
G.  336,  542;  G. 
M.326;  G.  M.E. 
566;  J.  97,  228, 
568;  L.  M.  667; 
Lt.-Col.  C.  H. 
113;  Mrs.  H.  325; 
Mrs.  J.  B.  663; 
Mrs.  M.  P.  664  ; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  96 ; 
M.  R.  116;  S. 
452;  S.  C.  455  ; 
S.  L.  207  ; S.  W. 
565;  T.  H.  568; 
W.  R.  563 
Smvth,  G.  B.  227; 
G.  R.  547  ; J.  M. 
566  ; Miss,  665  ; 
Mrs.  663 

Smythe,  C.  E.  545  ; 

W.  H.  448 
Smithett,  R.  M.  450 
Smythies,  I.  438 
Snell,  G.  H.  336; 


H.J.336;  Lt.  G. 
336 

Snepp,  J.  114 
Sneyd,  H.  438;  L. 
448 

Snow,  C.  G.  326 
Soames,  C.  665 
Solly,  Mrs.  E.  H. 

663  ; R.  H.  567 
Somerset,  Col.  C.  H. 

436;  Mrs.  W.  206 
Somerton,  Visc’tess, 
663 

Somerville,  W.  T. 
112 

Solomon,  J.  118 
Soper,  S.  568 
Sorbein,  Baron  de,F. 
116 

Southern,  F.  R.  544 
Sowdon,  Mrs.  F.  96 
Soy,  J.  338 
Spackman,  A.  97 
Spankie,  A.  326 
Sparke,  E.  666 
Sparkes,  A.  687  ; 

M.E.  545;  J.451 
Speir,  C.  98 
Spence,  A.  682  ; C. 
112 

Spencer,  A.  H.  112  ; 
C.  J.  437 ; T.  H. 
684 

Sperling,  A.  546 
Spiers,  A.  O.  439 
Spiller,  Mr.  224 
Spinks,  J.  687 
Spinney,  R.  450 
Spooner,  H.  563 
Spring,  E.  98 
Springfield,  T.0.683 
Spurgin,  H.  L.  452 
Spurling,  J.  H.  230 
Squire,  R.  D.  685 
Stables,  Miss,  685 
Stacey,  J.  227 
Stack,  E.  Ill 
Stafford,  C.  98;  F. 

112;  M.  568 
Stagg,  M.  J.  438 
Stainfortb,  E.  686; 
J.  665 

Stamper,  R.  337 
Stanhope,  B.  L.  S. 
327 

Stanley,  E.  338,  542; 
J.  682;  Lord,  435; 
S.  453;  S.  E.342 
Staples,  J.  M.  681 
Stapleton,  Miss,  565 
Stapylton,  L.  A.  207 
Stark,  M.  J.  545 
Starkie,  C.  M.  666  ; 
L.  R.  666 


Staunton,  Capt.  E. 
449 

Stead,  J.  683 
Steadman,  M.  207 
Steel,  F.  C.  438; 

Mrs.  T.  D.  664 
Steele,  O.  99;  R. 
223 

Stern,  Mrs.  D.  325 
Stephens,  M.  438 ; 

R.  564;  R.  R. 
665;  W.  H.  G. 
546 

Stephenson,  E.  118 
Stepney,  Miss  E.  G. 
114 

Steuart,  J.  H.  227  ; 

Lt.  M.  112 
Stevens,  Capt.  J.  682 
Stevenson, Mrs.  684; 

S.  W.  224 

Steward,  F.  C.  668; 

L.  H. 569 

Stewart,  J.  567  ; Lt.- 
Col.  J.  229;  Lt. 
D.  439;  M.  A.  98; 
Mrs.  B.  A.  436; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  663 
Stileman,  E.  A.  209 
Still,  H.  H.  326 
Stirling,  C.  453  ; Sir 
S.  685;  T.  J.  G. 
327 

Stock,  E.  I.  544 
Stone,  J.  338,  455  ; 

M.  116;  M.  A. 
571;  Mrs.J.H.E. 
664;  S.  342 

Stonestreet,  G.  S.  G. 
Ill 

Stopford,  S.  454 
Storey,  E.  338;  T. 
K.  209 

Storkdale,  W.  448 
Storr,  F.  99 
Story,  Mrs.  M.  568 
Stovell,  M.  682 
Strachey,  Mrs.  R.  C. 

325  ; Sir  H.  682 
Stradbroke,  Countess 
of,  437 

Strange,  M.  339 ; 

Mrs.  J.  544 
Strathallan,Visc.436 
Streatfield,C.A.570; 

N.  W.  207 
Strettell,  W.  T.  226  ; 
Strode,  F.  327 
Strong,  C.  A.  208 
Strutt,  J.  685 
Stuart,  A.  J.  545 ; 

Hon.  W.  325;  M. 
98  ; Mrs.  C.  S.  96 
Stubbs,  E.  VV.  546 ; 
J.  M.  224 


Stuck,  E.  119 
Sturgeon,  E.  545 
Sturges,  W.  S.  327 
Styan,  E.  M.  439 
Sudely,  Rt.  Hon. 

Lord  C.  H.T.  341 
Sudlow,  A.  207 ; 

J.  J.  J.  684 
Sullivan,  J.  326; 
Rear-Adm.  T.  B. 
113;  R.  J.  341 
Sumner,  G.  97;  Mrs. 

J.  M.  205 

Surtees,  G.  E.  328; 

T 994. 

Suss,  Dr.  F.  A.  117 
Sutcliffe,  M.  A.  544 
Suter,  H.  B.  325 
Sutton,  M.  F.  G. 

682  ; T.  209 
Swales,  T.  116 
Swallow,  M.  686 
Swan,  Mrs.  C.  T. 

663;  W.  326 
Swann,  C.  M.  343 
Swete,  Mrs.  H.  437 
Swift,  M.  E.  328 
Swinderson,  E.  207 
Swindley,  J.  544 
Swinford,  J.  545 
Sydenham,  Mrs.  C. 

St.  B.  325 
Sykes,  Adm.  J.  342 
Symonds,  G.  667  ; 

J.  451;  L.E.  207 
Symons,  C.  683 ; E. 
W.  223 

Tabberer,  C.  207 
Tabor,  A.  342 
Tabuteau,  A.  M.  326 
Tait,  A.  S.  98 
Talbot,  Earl,  435 
Tancred,  A.  G.  230  ; 
Lady,  205;  Hon, 
H.  J.  97 
Tanner,  J.  566 
Tapp,  A.  225 
Tardrew,  A.  113 
Tate,  F.  D.  567 
Tattnall,  Mrs.  663 
Taunton,  J.  C.  231 
Tawney,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
543 

Taylor,  A.  683  ; A. 
E.  327  ; Col.  435  ; 
C.S.226;  E.113; 
E.  F.  439;  E.  S. 
98  ; H.  545  ; J. 
339,  571;  M.  A. 
J.565;  Mrs.  E.C. 
206  ; R.  666  ; T. 
J.  225  ; \V.  338  ; 
W.  S.  568 ; W.  R, 
229 

Tekell,  J.  338 
4 z 


Startup,  T.  J.  438 
Gent.  MAa.  Vol.  CCIV. 
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Teleki,  Count  A.  207 
Temple,  J.  97,  206  ; 

Mrs.  S.  437 
Templer,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
J.  663 

Tennant,  Mrs.  326 
Tew,  K.  667 
Tewart,  H.  J.  438 
Thackwell,  Lt.  O.  D. 

A.  682;  Mrs.E.  J. 
96 

Thesiger,  Sir  F.  436 
Thodey,  W.  571 
Thomas,  Col.  R.  117 ; 
E.  455;  E.  C. 
666;  H.  L.  335; 
Hon.  F.  343;  J. 
115;  R.  450;  S. 
230;  W.  Ill;  W. 
W.  335 

Thompson,  A.  546; 
Capt.  M.  A.  F. 
564 ; Col.  G.  F. 
450 ; E.  P.  546  ; 
H.  449;  J.  563; 
Mrs.  663;  P.  S. 
209  ; W.  T.  336 
Thomson,  E.  683  ; 
H.  B.  662;  J.  98; 
Mrs.  J.  205  ; Mrs. 
W.  543  ; W.  208  ; 
W.  T.  436 
Thornbrough,  Rear- 
Adm.  E.  L.  227 
Thorneley,  J.  1 1 3 
Thornhill,  Capt.  R. 
564;  H.  J.  99; 

J.  B.  336 
Thorold,  F.  452 
Thurnal,  W.  438 
Thurston,  M.  684 
Thvnne,  Capt.  W.  F. 

682  ; G.  H.  666 
Tiarcks,  J.  G.  448 
Tibbits,  E.  564  ; J. 

B.  564 

Tickenor,  M.  B.  115 
Tickner,  E.  667 
Tidswell,  W.  545 
Tiernay,  J.  B.  667 
Tike,  A.  450 
Tilsley,  H.  454 
Tilt,  L.  A.  684 
Tindal,  Mrs.  A.  664 
Tiniiey,  H.  A.  208; 
W.  S.  454 

Titcomb,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
4 36 

Todd,  G.  B.  668  ; 
H.  E.  208;  H. 
W,  685  ; J.  209 
Toller,  C.  5 14  ; Mrs. 

K.  205 
Tom,  A.  667 
Tomblin,  C',  223 


Tompson,  A.  M.  208 
Tooke,  F.  T.  452; 
T.  227 

Topham,  A.  327 ; 

W.  325 
Toplis,  J.  Ill 
Torrens,  E.  G.  546 
Tosswill,  M.  E.  337 
Totty,  H.  223 
Tovey,  Col.  G.  570 
Tower,  Mrs.  C.  96 
Townsend,  C.  343; 
E.  J.  681  ; J.  H. 
342;  R.  E.  A. 
683 

Tracy,  J.  C.  de,  448 
Travers,  F.  667  ; J. 
E.  545 

Trecothick,  Miss, 
225 

Tregarthen,  W.  F. 
327 

Trench,  A.  327 
Trencher,  T.  342 
Trevanion,  B.  R. 

566;  H.  C.  327 
Tribe,  Lt.  T.  225 
Trickett,  S.  209 
Tripp,  Mrs.  A.  S. 
663 

Triscott,  Capt.  R.  S. 

564 

Trollope,  T.  328 
Trotter,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
W.  340;  T.D.M. 

565 

Troup,  Mrs.  H.  437 
Trower,  S.  452 
Trundle,  A.  565 
Truss,  Mrs.  W.  N. 
543 

Tuck,  M.  567 
Tucker,  A.  563;  Col. 
337;  G.  K.  455; 
J.  H.  335 
Tuckwell,  M.  452 
Tudor,  G.  227  ; M. 
667 

Tufnell,  C.  666  ; 

Mrs.  J.  206 
Tull,  A.  666 
Tupper,  E.  452 
Turner,  A.  225  ; 

C.  335  ; Captain 
G.  F.  112;  E. 
686  ; E.  R.  545; 
G.  R.99;  H.231; 
.1.569  ; L.  685  ; 
M.  99  ; Mrs.  543, 
684;  Mrs.  S.  325; 
M.  L.  B.  545;  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Justice, 
662  ; W.  1 1 1 
Turpin,  W.  T.  438 
'rurton,  Mrs.  686 


Tussaud,  F.  B.  452, 
685 

Tustin,  M.  113 
Tute,  M.  683 
Tweed,  S.  R.  227 
Twemlow,  A.  98 
Twigg,  R.  97 
Twining,  M.  208  ; 

Mrs.  S.  H.  664 
Twise,  E.  343 
Tylden,  Lady  C.453 
Tyrie,  J.  340 
Tyrrell,  J.  228;  Miss, 
438 

Tytler,  M.  E.  112 
Underwood,  C.  C. 

667;  M.A.99 
Unwin,  E.  438 
Upham,  M.  209 
Uppleby,  Mrs.  G.  C. 
326 

Upsher,  J.  342 
Upton,  F.  665 
Urquhart,  Mrs.  F. 
205 

Usborne,  J.  569 
Uwins,  Z.  571 
Vaillant,  Airs.  A. 
664 

Vale,  AI.  C.  Al.  97 
Valentine,  Airs.  NV. 

543;  S.  114 
Vallottom,  N.  L. 
451 

Valpy,  Airs.  G.  C. 
B.  96 

Vance,  P.  439 
Van  Hemert,  C.  209 
A^an  Zuylen,  E.  C. 
114 

Vassal,  Airs.  W.  664 
Vaughan,  Lady  Al. 

228,  229 ; Al.  337 
Vavasour,  J.  342 
Venables,  G.  Ill  ; 
Airs.  E.  543;  Ven. 

R.  224 

A^enn,  G.  N.  544  ; 
J.  S.  116;  J.  341; 

S.  C.  328 
A^'enning,  J.  570 
A’’entura,  Gen.  568 
A^ere,  H.  328 
Vereker,  Hon.  Mrs. 

543 

Vernon,  G.  R.  546  ; 

Airs.  V.  D.  663 
Verral,  S.  686 
A'erulam,  Earl  of, 
436 

Vervacke,  Aladame, 
567 

Vevers,  R.  AV.  335 
AMcars,  AV.  N.  11 1 
Vickers,  J.  455 


Vignoles,  O.  J.  666 
Vincent,  Lt.  T.  M. 
568 

Vines,  S.  95 
Vivian,  E.  G.  207 
Vizard,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
663 

Vize,  L.  L.  99 
Von  Rosenberg,  Ba- 
roness O.  G. 543  , 
Vowe,  A.  224 
Vredenburg,  AV.  95 
AVadeson,  J.  AV.  207 
AVaddington,  G.  AV. 

545 ; AL  E.  326 
AVagstaff,  AV.  686 
AVailes,  A.  207 
AVake,  R.  H.  207 
AVakefield,  E.  A\^ 
341 

AA’'akeman,  C.  342 
AA^albanclie,  J.  B. 
452 

AValcot,  Al.  S.  451 
AA^aldron,  G.  113 
AValdy,  C.  R.  AV. 
666 

AA'alford,  AL  566 
AA^alker,  E.  667;  E. 

D.  453  ; G.  M. 
667;  Alaj.-Geu.  J. 
453;  R.  565;  T. 
F.  439 

AA^alkey,  Al.  A.  227 
AA^all,  E.  666 
AV  allace,  C.  118;  G. 

546  ; Al.  207 
AValler,  A.  454;  E. 

98;  L.  Al.  437 
AVallis,  P.  337 
AValpole,  Mr.  435 
AValsh,  Mrs.AV.  543; 
S.  454 

AValsingham,  Lady, 

543 

AA^alter,  E.  F.  684 ; 

Airs.  J.  436 
AA'^alton,  Airs.  N.  B. 
437;  T.  229;  AA^ 
668 

AVanklyn,  Al.  A. 
113 

AVaraker,  Airs.  T. 
437 

AA’^ard,  A.  454 ; A. 
B.  339  ; C.  E. 
119;  C.  R.  563  ; 

E.  684;  E.  AV. 
326  ; G.  L.  G. 
565;  H.226;  Lt.- 
Col.AV.  337;  Mrs. 
566  ; Airs.  R.  E. 
663 

AA’^arde,  Airs.  A.  AV. 

544 
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Wardlaw,  Capt.  G. 
337 

Warner,  D.  H.  L. 
681 

Warren,  J.  W.  207  ; 
Lt.  C.  H.  L.  336  j 
Mrs.  T.  I.  206 
Warrington,  T.  225 
Warwick,  T.  564 
Wass,  H.  B.  569 
Waterman,  A.  455 
Watermeyer,  E.  B. 
436 

Waters,  E.  S.  228 
Watkins,  G.  W.  118; 
P.  564 

Watley,  G.  S.W.542 
Watson,  A.  227, 339; 

C.  S.  439;  G.  E. 
207;  H.  Ill ; J. 
118,  687;  J.  C. 
327  ; R.  B.  97, 
326  ; T.  C.  98; 
T.  J.  116  ; W. 
114 

Watt,  P.  F.  565 
Watts,  J.  341;  Mrs. 
M.  206  ; Mrs.  S. 
564 

Waugh,  A.  M.  438 
Weaver,  M.  118 
Webb,  E.  E.  438; 

L.  450;  Lt.  P.  C. 
336,  564 

Webber,  Capt.  W.  G. 

E.  666;  G.  H. 
448;  G.  E.451; 
H.  565;  S.  335 
Webster,  Mrs.  M. 
326 

Wedderburn,  Miss 

M.  570  ; Mrs.  F. 
L.  S.  206  ; Sir  D. 
569 

Weeden,  T.  S.  225 
Weguelin,  G.  568 
Weir,  A.  208 
Welby,  A.  M.  231 
Welch,  A.  98 
Welford,  A.  342 
Wellesley,  Mrs.  663 ; 

Mrs.  A.  663 
Wellings,  M.  569 
Wells.  E.  343  ; J. 
229  ; M.  99  ; Mrs. 
E.  117;  Mrs.  J. 

D.  206 

Welsh,  M.  A.  M. 

337  ; S.  340 
Welstead,  B.  454 
Welton,  W.  448 
Wenlock,  Lady,  205 
Wentworth,  S.  E. 
227 

Were,  H.  685 


Werge,  Lt.  W.  449 
Wescott,  W.  451 
West,  A.  R 207 ; E. 
341  ; H.  453  ; 
Hon.  L.  S.  662; 
J.  HI 

Westcott,  Mrs.  B.  T. 
96 

Westmacott,  E.  M. 

F.  546 

Westmeath,  Mar- 
chioness of,  337 
Weston,  A.  326;  E. 
570;  J.  J.  336; 
W.  H.  P.  98 
Wetherell,  R.  335 ; 
S.  M.  338;  Yen. 
H.  224 

Wharton,  J,  116,  448 
Whatton,  A.  B.  328 
Wheatcroft,  M.  A. 

567  ; Mrs.  N.  226 
Wheatley,  Lady,  568 
Wheeldon,  M.  684 
Wheeler,  H.  115 
Wheelwright,  A. 337 
Whitbread,  Lady  I. 
206 

White,  A.  M.  544  ; 
Col.  H.  D.  667; 

E.  208,  326,  452  ; 

G.  571  ; H.  M. 
98;  J.  230;  K.J. 
452  ; M.  C.  438 ; 

S.  A.  226  ; W. 
570 

Whiteley,  M.E.664 
Whiten,  W.  686 
Whitfield,  A.  453 
Whitmarsh,  F.  114 
Wliitmore,  Lady  C. 
226  ; H.  436  ; Mr. 
435 

Whitter,  J.  R.  342 
Whittingstall,  Mrs. 
G.  F.  544 

Whittiick,  G.  C.  666 
Whyte,  M.  H.  342 
Whytehead,  R.  225 
Wickham,  A.  116; 
L.  E.  208  ; W.  P. 

T.  Ill 

Wigan,  L.  D.  208 
Wiglitman,  S.  A. 
206 

Wigram,  W.  229 
Wier,  H.  L.  230 
Wilhelmi,  M.  545 
Wilkins,  A.  D.  666  ; 
Mrs.  G.  342;  R. 
570 

Wilkinson,  C.  E.  98; 
E.  570;  F.  P.  99, 
207  ; J.  B.  98;  L. 
97,  206;  M.  117; 


Mrs.  C.  W.  664  ; 
T.  H. 326 

Willan,  C.  227  ; E. 

337  ; J.  H.  224 
Willard,  H.664 
Willcock,  G.  224 
Willett,  H.  R.  117  ; 
J.  684 

William,  F.326 
Williams,  A.  451  ; 

A.  E.  566  ; B.  H. 
681 ; E.  686  ; F. 
453;  J.  L.  342; 
J.  M.  563  ; Lady, 
450;  Lt.  C.  209; 
M.  E.  206;  M.  A. 
546  ; Maj.  A.  C. 
454  ; Mrs.  A.  568; 
Mrs.  T.  96  ; Mrs. 
W.  544;  P.  U. 
569 ; Rear-Adm. 

H.  338  ; R.  M. 
326;  S.  566 
Williamson,  M.  546 ; 

S.  B.  206 

Willicombe,  H.  99 
Willis,  Lt.  R.  449 
Willmott,  J.  P.  230 
Wills,  B.  564  ; C. 
668 

Willshire,  R.  1 18 
Wilmer,  Lt.  - Col. 
451 

Wilmot,  Col.  J.  E. 
205 

Wilson,  C.  C.  G. 
685  ; C.  C.  W. 
97;  C.  E.  436;  E. 
665,  684;  E.  J. 
667  ; G.  569;  J. 
563  ; J.  J.  98  ; .J. 
R.  450;  J.  W. 
438;  Lady  B.326; 
M.  208;  Maj.Gen, 

A.  95  ; Mr.  Jus- 
tice, 342 ; Mrs.  H. 
O.  664  ; Mrs.  R. 

B.  325  ; P.  S. 
667;  R. 667;  R. 
H.  G.  668  ; T.  W. 
570 

Wilson-Tod.Mrs.W. 

H.437 

Winchester,  E.  229 ; 
Marchioness  of, 
325 

Wing,  J.  681 
Wingfield,  Lt.-Col. 

T.  H.  686;  Mrs. 
E.  96 ; Mrs.  K. 
D.  663 

Winfield,  M.  544 
Winson,  J.  118 
Winstanley,  Mrs.  O. 
663  ; S.  T.  117 


Winter,  M.  450  ; 

Mrs.  J.  96 
Wirgman,  F.  C.  343 
Wise,  L.  568 
Witherby,  C.  209 
Withington,  Mrs.  T. 

E.  436 
Wix,  C.  114 
Wodehouse,  A.  449  ; 
E.  G.  546;  Lt.- 
Gen.  N.  118 
Wolrige,  Capt.  H. 
R.  546 

Wood,  C.  328  ; E. 
118;  J.  452;  J. 
E.  685  ; Mrs.H  . 
544;  Mrs.  R.544; 
W.  209 

Woodard,  S.  438 
Woodbridge,  Capt. 
A.  P.  565 

Woodburn,  E.  C.  666 
Woodcock,  H.  J.  436 
Woodford,  Lt.-Col. 

C.  J.  336 

Woodforde,  T.  342 
Woodgate,  W.  117 
Woodham,  T.  570 
Woodhouse,  H.  W. 
117;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
96 

Woodriflf,  M.  546 
WoodroofFe,  W.  117 
Woodrow,  A.  566 
Woods,  S.  A.  439 
Wooldridge,  J.  455, 
565 

Wordsworth,  Mrs.  J. 
543 

Workman,  W.  206 
Worrell,  C.  229 
Worthington,  C.117, 
438;  W.  11.666 
Wotherspoon,  Mrs.  J. 

206;  Mrs.  W.  437 
Wren,  1^.  98 
Wright,  A.  453  ; A. 

M.  C.  438  ; D. 
115  ; Lt.  J.  231; 
Mrs.  G.  R.  326; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  205  ; R. 
118 

Wrixon,  J.  342 
Wroughton,  Mrs.  P. 
96 

Wyatt,  A.  117;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  97  ; E.  F. 

N.  3 37;  F.  J.  L. 
683 

Wybrow,  E.  A.  113 
Wye,  C.  M.  98 
Wylde,  J.  C.  338  ; 

Mrs.  W.  H.  664 
Wylie,  H.  685 
Wyllie,  J.  565 
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Wyndham,  F.  G.338 
Wynne,  R.  341 
Wynyard,  M.  G.97  ; 

M.  J.  Ill 
Yard,  A.  C.  565 
Yarde,  Lt.-Col.  W. 

G.  112;  W\341 
Yardley,  J.  338; 
Lady,  205 


Yates,  L.  E.  F.  116; 
Mrs.  W.  C.  205; 
O.  342 

Yelloly,  H.  338 
Yeoman,  C.  B.  546 
Yockney,  Mrs.  A.  96 
York,  Arclid.  of,  S. 

A.,  dau.  of,  207 
Yorke,  P.  W.  563 


Youd,  M.  449 
Youle,  J.  230 
Young,  C.  98  ; E. 
M.  116  ; E.  S. 
666  ; J.  208,  454, 
563  ; J.  S.  99  ; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  436  ; 
P.  A.  225;  W. 
Ill,  681 


Younge,  E.  452 
Younghusband,  E. 
335  ; Lt.  G.  A.  P. 
449 

Yule,  Maj.-Gen.  545 
Zedlitz,  Baron  H.  C. 
665 

Zeller,  J.  Van,  113 
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Africa  : Cairo,  588  ; Egypt,  400,  402, 
403,  404,  405,  429. 

America,  92  ; Brazil,  382. 

Asia:  AfFghanistan,  170;  Alaton,  180; 
Allahabad,  171  ; Altai,  175  ; Alumbagb, 
94  ; Asia  Minor,  302 ; Assyria,  399,  400, 
406,  645;  Ava,  169;  Babylon,  397; 
Babylonia,  400,  406;  Barnaoul,  178; 
Beersbeba,  194;  Bburtpore,  171;  Bie- 
louka,  179,  Bombay,  170,  171  ; Cabul, 
170;  Calcutta,  170,  171;  Cawnpore, 
94;  Ceylon,  525  ; Cbaldsea,  399  ; Coim- 
batore, 414;  Cyprus,  396,613;  Delhi, 
95,  539;  Ferozesbab,  170,  171;  Ghuz- 
nee,  170;  Goojerat,  171;  India,  94, 
169,  170,  197,  324,  434,  539;  IstalifF, 
170;  Jellalabad,  170;  Kanoud,  95; 
Katchkanar,  173;  Lucknow,  94,  168; 
Lydia, 399;  Mabarajpore,  170;  Mesopota- 
mia, 399  ; Mobammerab,  171 ; Moodkee, 
170  ; Mundisore,  95;  Napadee,  169;  Na- 
rym,  177;  Neemuch,  95;  Neviansk,  174; 
New  South  Wales,  433;  Nineveh,  196; 
Oude,  95  ; Patangoh,  869  ; Pegban,  169  ; 
Persia,  397,  499  ; Pitcairn,  87  ; Pun- 
jaub,  170;  Samuch,  94;  Secunderbagh, 
94;  Siberia,  172;  Sidon,  194,  399  ; So- 
bi'aon,  170;  Syan-sban,  180;  Tagilsk 
Tavod,  174  ; Tezeen,  170;  Tyre,  399  ; 
Yandaboo,  169  ; Zmeinogorsk,  176. 
JEurope  : Abbeville,  297  ; Agincourt,  69, 
466  ; Aix-la-Chapelle,  250  ; Albano, 
301  ; Amiens,  137  ; Aquitaine,  305  ; 
Athens,  3 1 4, 622,  623  ; Auray,  462,  466  ; 
Austria,  381;  Azores,  298;  Bavaria, 
385  ; Beaubec,  644  ; Beauvais,  188  ; 
Belgium,  384,  419;  Berlin,  659;  Ber- 
nard (Great  St.),  82;  Bohemia,  383; 
Bologna,  349  ; Bordeaux,  142 ; Bouteil- 
les,  299,  413;  Brest,  131;  Brittany, 
584;  P-runswick,  385  ; Brussels,  235; 
Burgundy,  351  ; Cadiz,  397  ; Caen,  132  ; 
Calais,  7,  123,  126,  136,  578,  58  1 ; Cam- 
pania, 622  ; Cervetri,  622  ; Cliina,  324; 
Civita  Vcccbia,  622  ; Cologne,  503  ; 
Constantinople,  188;  Corinth,  41 5,  622  ; 
Cressy,  17,  131,461,464,  575;  Crimea, 
90;  Cuma,  623;  Delphi,  396;  Dieppe, 


77;  Dinant,  17;  Ditmarsb,  66;  Erfurt, 
67;  Etaples,  301;  Ferrol,  350;  Fon- 
tainebleau, 458  ; France,  6,  30,  142,  181, 
194,  203,  236,  242,  282,  309,  323,  381, 
382,385,  386,415,418,459;  Frankfort, 
3,  506;  Germany,  142,  522;  Ghent, 
135,138;  Greece,  622  ; Guyenne,  140; 
Hainecourt,  353;  Hanover,  202,  430; 
Hennebonne,  17  ; Hesse  Cassel,  385  ; 
Higuera,17;  Holstein,  193, 385,643 ; Ita- 
ly, 142,236,  239,242,301,347,348,  621, 
622;  Jena,  67  ; Laon,  132;  La  Roche, 
238;  La  Tour,  238;  Leyden,  74;  Leure, 
77  ; Lithuania,  523  ; Livonia,  523  ; Lu- 
bec,250;  Metz, 503 ; Milan, 349;  Modena, 
382, 384,659;  Montaigne,  140 ; Mont-Cas- 
sel,460;  Mont-d’Or,  464  ; Monteil,  460; 
Moscow,  172  ; Mubldorf,  251  ; Najara, 
10,  17,  349;  Naples,  347  ; Nuremberg, 
28  ; Offenbach,  420  ; Orleans,  384  ; 
Ostia,  656  ; Padua,  492;  Paris,  12, 
127,  132,  133,  142,  246,  540;  Parma, 
382  ; Peronne,  241  ; Pisa,  347  ; Poitiers, 
17,  135,  461,  462,  579;  Pompeii,  589; 
Potsdam,  73  ; Pozzuoli,  68  ; Prussia, 
385;  Rheims,  137i  Rhodes,  623;  Roche- 
au-Maine,  129;  Rochelle,  133;  Rome, 
188,  483,  659;  Rouen,  132;  Russia, 
385,  523;  St.  Severe,  354;  Salms,  384; 
Saltzburg,  659  ; Sardinia,  381,  384  ; 
Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  384  ; Senlis,  13  ; 
Sicily,  62 1 ; Spain,  38 1 , 382,  541  ; Stras- 
burg,  250;  Susa,  72;  Sweden,  385; 
Switzerland,  142,  522,  644  ; Tchousso- 
waia,  173;  Thessaly,  302,  650;  Tho- 
rigny,  462,  463  ; Toulouse,  72  ; Troy, 
628  ; Tuscany,  384  ; Tyrol,  198  ; Venice, 
28;  Vienna,  659;  Vigo,  18;  Waterloo, 
169  ; Wirtemberg,  384;  Ypres,  18,  28; 
130;  Zell,  659. 

British  Isles:  England,  242,  249,  282,  304, 
383,  480;  Wales,  252,  282,  283,  645. 

Anglesea:  Bwich-y-fen,  323. 

Bedfordshire  : Bedford,  80,  183;  Stock- 
wood,  323;  Wilder,  184;  Woburn,  283, 
485. 

Berkshire  : Abingdon,  259,  283,  506 ; 
Charney,  307  ; Cumnor,  161,  162,  165, 
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Didcot,  322;  Donnington,  411  ; New- 
burj^,  323  ; Reading,  485  ; Shottes- 
brooke,  186  ; Wantage,  320  ; White 
Waltham,  185. 

Brecknockshire  : Brecon,  183  ; Lodge,  323. 

Buckinghamshire : Buckingham,  321  ; Eton, 
319  Linford,  Little,  323;  Montnaore, 
299 ; Tyringham,  74. 

Caermarthenshire  : Cam  Goch,  429  ; 
Coomb,  323. 

Caernarvonshire : Conway,  309;  Llandi- 
norwig,  319. 

Cambridgeshire : Cambridge,  73,  160,  161, 
162,  166,  268,  283,  314,  319,  506,  512, 
633;Ely,319;  Newmarket,  419  ; New- 
ton, 223  ; Whittlesey,  322  ; 'Wilbraham, 
644. 

Cardiganshire  : Noyaddfawr,  323. 

Cheshire : Birkenhead,  322 ; Bunbury, 
587;  Carrington,  75;  Chester,  73,  74, 
75,  151,  270,  283,  319,  356,  468,  636; 
Congleton,  75  ; Davenham,  158  ; Farn- 
don,  75  ; Macclesfield,  75,  167  ; New- 
hall,  75  ; Northwich,  323. 

Cornwall:  Camelford,  299  ; Kilkhampton, 
301;  Launceston,  283;  Morval,  323; 
Morwenstow,  301  ; Poughill,  301. 

Cumberland, ^^>2^  Black  Combe,  424  ; Car- 
lisle, 188,  283,319;  Chapel-house,  323  ; 
Dacre,  307;  Lanercost,  418;  Matter- 
dale,  38 ; Stainton,  38  ; Thursby,  68  ; 
West  Newton,  318. 

Denbighshire:  Erriviatt,  323;  Wrexham, 
319  ; Wynnstay,  432. 

Derbyshire:  Alfreston,  322  ; Brackenfield, 
319 ; Chesterfield,  322 ; Ogston-hall, 
323  ; Sandyacre,  283  ; Tansley  Moor, 
64  ; Wingfield,  South,  308. 

Devonshire  : Barnstaple,  489  ; Collomp- 
ton,  161;  Exeter,  167,  283,  320;  Ilfra- 
combe, 318;  Plymouth,  488  ; Topsham, 
184  ; Widworthy  Court,  323. 

Dorsetshire : Blandford,  524 ; Caundle 
Marsh,  319;  Ford  Abbey,  323;  Hod, 
78  ; Holm  Heath,  187  ; Shirburn,  283  ; 
Wimborne  Minster,  319 ; Woolland, 
318. 

Durham  : Bishopwearmouth,  169  ; Ches- 
ter-le-Street,  188;  Durham,  28,  38, 
292,  308,  422;  Egglestone-hall,  323; 
Gateshead,  40;  Hartlepool,  West,  322; 
Heworth,  41,42;  Jarrow,  40,  44,  292; 
Lanchester,  39  ; Mainfortli,  42  ; Sedge- 
field,  38  ; Shields  (South),  322  ; Sunder- 
land, 169,  320. 

Essex:  Braintree,  320;  Chelmsford,  322  ; 
Chequers,  304;  Coggeshall,  323;  Col- 
chester, 485,  529;  Earl’s  Colne,  590; 
Greenstead,  320  ; Hanningfield,  282  ; 
Rhenes,  65  ; Saffron  Walden,  657 ; 
Stanstead  Montfitchet,  310;  Takeley, 
311;  Waltham,  283,  636;  Wendens 
Ambo,  312  ; Wenden  - Lofts,  311  ; 


Wicken,  312;  Wickham  Bonhunt,  312; 
Widdington,  311  ; Wimbish,  311. 

Flintshire:  Gwysaney-hall,  323;  Hawar- 
den,  146  ; Mold,  69. 

Glamorganshire  : Cardiff,  322  ; Green 
Meadow,  323;  Llandaff,  319;  Llant- 
wit,  308;  Merthyr  Tydvil,  319. 

Gloucestershire  : Bristol,  321,  322,  650; 
Bisley,  319  ; Cheltenham,  320  ; Glou- 
cester, 283,  322  ; Salperton-park,  323  ; 
Tewkesbury,  591. 

Hampshire  : Basingstoke,  71  ; Buriton, 
190;  Chilbolton,  412;  Crawley,  190; 
Droxford,  323  ; Hanton,  77  ; Netley, 
322;  New  Forest,  413;  Newport,  318, 
321  ; Portsmouth,  77,  322 ; Romsey, 
161;  Southampton,  190;  Sparsholt,  73 ; 
Wight,  Isle  of,  645 ; Winchester,  6, 
283,  319,  322,  420,  647,  648. 

Herefordshire : Garvey,  308  ; Hereford, 
283,  319,  419;  Leominster,  72;  Pern- 
bridge,  323  ; Tedstone-Delarnere,  320. 

Hertfordshire  : Broxbourne,  320  ; Ches- 
hunt,  321  ; Haileybury,  91  ; Herael 
Hempstead,  322  : Hunsdon,  69  ; Roy- 
ston,  413  ; St.  Albans,  161,  322  ; Theo- 
balds, 511;  Watford,  318;  Welwyn, 
323. 

Huntingdonshire:  Skives,  525;  Wares- 
ley,  318. 

Kent:  Ash,  591;  Ashford,  293;  Ayles- 
ford,  323  ; Blackheath,  318  ; Chatham, 
322;  Canterbury,  11,  283,  422,  584, 
586;  Dover,  587;  Eastry,  73;  Erith, 
413;  Greenhithe,  319;  Greenwich,  303, 
512  ; Huddleton,  305  ; Heppington, 
530;  Ingress-park,  169  ; Lullingstone, 
301,414;  Marden,  421,  649;  Minster, 
590;  Peckham  (East),  320  ; Penshurst, 
28;  Richborough,  530;  Rochester,  70, 
293;  Sandwich,  77,  591;  Thanet,  Isle 
of,  645  ; Wingham,  644. 

Lancashire:  Alston,  320;  Bolton,  151; 
Burnage,;156 ; Capernwray-hall,  323; 
Chorlton,  157;  Clitheroe,  429;  Dids- 
bury,  154;  Fallowfield,  156;  Gawthorpe, 
149,  152,  346,  429  ; Haslingden,  321  ; 
Heaton  - Norris,  157;  Hulme,  318; 
Higher  Broughton,  320 ; Lancaster, 
283  ; Liverpool,  77,  320,  321, 322,  530  ; 
Manchester,  319,  321,  322  ; Reddish, 
157  ; Stockport,  652 ; Warrington,  73, 
419,  648;  Winwick,  648;  Withington, 
156  ; Wrightington,  318. 

Leicestershire:  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  322; 
Billesdon  Coplow,  323  ; Leicester,  529. 

Lincolnshire:  Boston,  320  ; Buslingthorpe, 
590;  Fulletby,  319;  Grimsby,  322; 
Lincoln,  283,  511,  529;  Stubton-park, 
323  ; Witham,  184. 

Merionethshire  : Maesyneuodd,  323  ; Pla- 
syndinas,  323. 

Middlesex:  Barnsbury,  314;  Bayswater, 
321  ; Bloomsbury,  538  ; Brompton, 
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307  ; Buckingham-palace,  322  ; Char- 
terhouse, 511;  Chiswick,  492;  Hack- 
ney, 321;  Haggerstone,  318;  Hamp- 
stead, 321,  516 ; Harrow,  318;  Hendon, 
516;  Highbury,  314,  321;  Hornsey, 
314;  Islington,  152,  313,  318;  Ken- 
sington, 512;  Limehouse,  322 ; London, 
26,  45,  83,  1 64,  282,  283,  284,  303,  3 1 7, 

319,  329,  415,  427,  488,  506,  513,  529; 
Old  Ford,  Bow,  318;  Pimlico,  321; 
Stoke-Newington,  314;  Temple,  513; 
Victoria  Park,  525 ; Westminster,  56, 
59,  61,  83,  91,  200,  282,  283,  299,  308, 
321,  633,  637. 

Monmouthshire:  Abergavenny,  74;  Caer- 
leon,  529;  Chepstow,  308;  Graig,  419; 
Long  Mountain,  320;  Monmouth,  74, 
574  ; Tredegar-park,  323  ; Trelystan, 

320. 

Montgomeryshire  : Dolforgan,  323. 

Norfolk:  Castle  Acre,  414 ; Castle  Rising, 
74;  Rising,  73  ; Hedenham,  647  ; Lyn- 
ford,  323;  Lynn,  73,  264  ; Narford,  659; 
Norwich,  419;  Salle,  659;  Thetford, 
283. 

Northamptonshire:  Cosgrove,  323  ; Faws- 
ley,  308  ; Northampton,  283 ; Oundle, 
433;  Peterborough,  319,  506;  Roade, 
320. 

Northumberland : Alnwick,  27,  74,  188, 
292,  652 ; Bamborough,  307  ; Bothal 
Castle,  36  ; Brinkburn  Priory,  292 ; 
Capheaton,  42;  Corbridge,  307  : Hex- 
ham, 28,  42,  647  ; High  Rochester,  78; 
Lindisfarne,  192;  Magna,  187;  New- 
castle, 44,  188,  283,  291,  292.  321,  529  ; 
Nunwick,  323;  Prudhoe,  292;  Shields 
(North),  321  ; Warkworth,  292. 
Nottinghamshire  : Blidvvorth-dale,  323  ; 

Worksop  Castle,  346. 

Oxfordshire  : Banbury,  322  ; Brighthamp- 
ton,  65;  Caveisham,  320;  Ditchley, 

1 83  ; Handborough,  160, 166  ; Kidding- 
ton-hall,  323;  Oxford,  65,  69,  71,  72, 
84,  162,  165,  186,  304,  308,  319,  430, 
458,  495,  497,  506,  510,  659;  Stand- 
lake,  67  ; Stanton  Harcourt,  184  ; Swin- 
brook,  300;  Wheatley,  318;  Witney, 
18.3,  300;  Woodstock,  183,  487. 
Pembrokeshire  : St.  David’s,  307  ; West- 
moor,  323, 

Radnorshire : Llanelwedd-hall,  323. 
Rutlandshire:  LufFenham  (North),  323; 
Oakham,  283. 

Salop:  Baschurch,  318;  Boscobel,  85; 
Ilalston,  323  ; Pepper-hill,  145;  Stoke- 
say,  28. 

Somersetshire : Aller,  183;  Bath,  191,  494; 
Bailiwick,  649  ; Bridgewater,  83  ; Glas- 
tonbury, 41 9,  485  ; Langridge,  300 ; St. 
Audries,  323;  Street,  82;  Taunton, 
319  ; Trent,  86  ; Wells,  82,  318. 
Staffordshire  : Alton  Towers,  73  ; Leek, 
321  ; Lichfield,  283,  416;  Tamworth, 


587 ; Tipton,  321,  323 ; Wednesbury, 
324. 

Suffolk:  Barham,  419;  Eergholt  (East), 
321  ; Bungay,  300  ; Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
505  ; Dodenes,  414  ; Easton,  469  ; Elm- 
ham  (South),  300;  Eye,  322;  Felix- 
stowe, 41 9, 650;  Hadley,  184;  Hengrave- 
hall,  587 ; Ilketshall,  300 ; Ixworth, 
74;  Newbourne,  320;  Shotley,  320; 
Stoke  Park,  323  ; Woodbridge,  320. 

Surrey  : Battersea,  421  ; Chilworth,  643  ; 
Combe,  414  ; Croydon,  64,  318  ; Dork- 
ing, 318;  Guildford,  283,  415  ; Hors- 
leydown,  653 ; Lambeth,  506  ; Lyne- 
grove,  323  ; Maldon,  71 ; Runnymede, 
413,  523;  Southwark,  73,  649,  653; 
Wandsworth  Common,  321. 

Sussex:  Arundel,  188;  Battle,  183;  Chi- 
chester, 319,  413;  Densworth,  532; 
Hastings,  636;  Hurstmonceux,  308; 
Mayfield,  28  ; Slaugham,  323. 

Warwickshire  : Aston,  587  ; Birmingham, 
319,  321  ; Boldmere,  319  ; Coventry, 
308,  319  ; Edghaston,  320,  322  ; Kenil- 
worth, 307 ; Maxstoke,  523  ; Monks’ 
Kirby,  283 ; Radford  Semele,  323  ; 
Stratford-on-Avon,  183;  Warwick,  267, 
307. 

Westmoreland,  423 ; Appleby,  283,  323  ; 
Bampton,  37  ; Brougham,  307 ; Kirkby 
Thore,  68,  188  ; Rosgill,  37 ; Swin- 
dale,  37  ; Yanwath,  308. 

Wiltshire:  Broadhinton,  82;  Chilmark, 
320;  Dowton,  82  ; Fonthill,  494 ; Grim- 
stead  (East),  318;  Heytesbury,  122; 
Rowdeford,  323;  Silbury;  420;  Steeple 
Langford,  72;  Tisbury,  308;  Warmin- 
ster, 320  ; Wilton,  283. 

Worcestershire:  Bewdley,  84;  Bromsgrove, 
84;  Dudley,  322;  Evesham,  505,  634; 
Kidderminster,  148  ; Leigh,  458  ; Mal- 
vern, 160,  162 — 165;  Moseley,  86; 

Olanege,  Isle  of,  634  ; Thorngrove,  323  ; 
Worcester,  52,  86,  145,  283,  319,  458, 
487,  503,  504,  506. 

Yorkshire:  Batley,  321;  Bildersby,  318; 
Bolton  Castle,  309  ; Canley,  323 ; Carl- 
coats,  319;  Copmanthorp,  282;  Don- 
caster, 319;  Escrick,  318;  Felmersham, 
320;  Filey,  76;  Halifax,  320, 322;  Kirk- 
burne,320;  Leeds,  320,  322;  Low  Moor, 
318;  Middleborough,  321 ; Middleham, 
649  ; Ripon,  346  ; Scarborough,  320  ; 
Stanwick,  188;  Thorpe,  76 ; Ugthorpe, 
320  ; Yarm,  169;  York,  28,  240,  283, 
484,  526,  529,  652. 

Ireland,  282,  648 ; Ballinacarriga,  161, 
162;  Blarney  Castle,  430  ; Carlow,  656; 
Cashel,  191 ; Clonmacnoise,  656  ; Con- 
naught, 424;  Cork,  656;  Dingle,  187  ; 
Down,  190;  Down  and  Connor,  191; 
Dublin,  191,  248,  283,  432,  506;  Gal- 
way, 649;  Kerry,  187;  Kilkenny,  656; 
Killaloc,  190,  191;  Limerick,  320; 
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New  Grange,  652 ; Ossory,  320  ; Wex- 
ford, 656  ; Youghal,  656. 

Scotland,  282,  283;  Aberdeen,  305,  355; 
Aberlemno,  306 ; Annandale,  190  ; Bal- 
caskie,  524 ; Bute,  189 ; Callernish, 
524 ; Clava,  189 ; Craig  of  Downie, 
306;  Cruden,  651;  Dinnacair,  305; 
Dundee,  652;  Dundrennan,  534  ; Dun- 
ninald,  306;  DunstafFnage,  422  ; Edin- 
burgh, 407,  408,  433,  649  ; Feme,  306  ; 


GifFordgate,  189  ; Glencoe,  380;  Harris, 
651;  Holyrood,  415,  524;  Humbie, 
189;  Iona,  422;  Kinneil-house,  409; 
Kinross,  524;  Lundy,  306  ; Montblairy, 
306;  Mousa,  651;  Orkney,  306,  414, 
524,  542;  Penicuik,  189;  Pitkennedy, 
306  ; Prestonpans,  190;  Roseisle,  189; 
Skye,  Isle  of,  422;  Uist  (South),  651  ; 
Wiridymains,  189. 
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